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tional or other agricultural congresses, or by congresses of sciences applied 
to agriculture or agricultural societies, academies, learned bodies, etc. 
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Part I: Co-operation and Association 


AUSTRIA. 


AGRICULTURAL CO OPERATION IN SILESIA. 


SOURCES : 

des Yerjondes j.yndwiutsciiai iuciikk oeno^knsch\i <ien ix Sun ixir,v 

I 9 l| ANIA.SSI.ICH i>KS jo JAHRTGKN BESTYNDES DES VrRl»\Nl>l<> HKRXUsGl GEUEN 
von dkssi.n Yorsi ynd [Memorial of (he h edeiatum of Agricultural ('o-opctativc Son cites 
m>ihsiu i 894 ioi| Published for the zoth Anniversary of (he foundation of the Federation 
b\< the Hoard of Management of the Federation). Billilz, 1914. 

BVRICHT DKS AU.GEMKINEN Vl'.RIi \NDKS I, \NT>W. ( iEN< »SS KN S Cl I A FT K X IN OESTKRREICH UP. ICR 
seine Tatigkfit in den Jahren ujos, i ') o () und 190;. i. Teil ( Report of the General 
federation of Agricultural Co-operative s ncictus in Austna upon its work m tin Years *«kvs. 
i «)<)(> and io*>r. i sf Pail). Vienna, to<>8 
Do. for the years 1908 .uni 1909 Vienna, 1010 

Do. for the years 1910 and ion Vienna, mu. 

OrsTKRRKianscHK seiiLESiseur exndyvirtschakti iche Zkitung, Organ di:r i,\ni>- rxi> 
FoRSTVMRTSCHAFI'SGKSICI.I SCIIAW IX TrOPIWU, UNI) MnTKII.rXGEX DES YERRYXDES, 
J ahrgange 1893 1890 (Agricultural Journal for Austrian Silesia , organ of the Agricultural 
and Forestry Society in 1 roppau, and Communications of tin Federation , Y<w.s 1993 jVjo). 
Nachkichtkn des Ykrbandks i>kr Spar- uni) I ) \ri.ehexskassenvereine ix Schlesien. 
JaIIRGAnge vom 1896 an (AY ws of the Federation of Rural Loans and Savings Hank «► in s i 
lesia. Years from 1896 onwards). 


Introduction : general observations. 

Austrian Silesia is bounded on the North and West by Prussian Silesia, 
on the South by Moravia and Hungary and on the east by Galicia. 'Hie 
northern part of Moravia, consisting ot the district of Mistek, extends into 
Austrian Silesia and separate it into two portions, the fonner circles of 
Teschen and Troppau. 
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Austrian Silesia covers 5,147 square kilometres, or 1.72 % of the area 
of Austria, and in 1911 it had 758,665 inhabitants in 498 communes and 697 
fractions with 86,000 houses. Of the population, 41.25 % are engaged in 
agriculture, 42.12 % in manufactures, 6.66 % in trade, and 9.97 % are in 
the public services or belong to the liberal professions. 

The soil of Silesia is cultivated as follows : 254.106 ha. are arable land, 
6.695 ha. are gardens and 62,087 ^ ia - meadows and pasture land, 175,835 ha. 
are covered with forest and 149 ha. are lakes or marshes. Of the total 
area 49.4 % is arable, 5.8 % is meadow land, 1.3 % market gardens, 6.2 % 
pasture land, and 34.2 % forest ; lakes or marshes cover 0.02% and 3.1% 
represent areas exempt from taxation . 

In 1912, 126,698 quintals of wheat and 583,782 quintals of rye were 
produced; the barley crop was 298,767 qls., the oats crop 710,253 qls., and 
potatoes yielded 2,706,886 qls The sugar beet >ield was 537 265 qls., and 
the yield of beetroot for cattle food 860,491 qls. Clover yielded 1,061,609 
quintals of hav ; and the meadows 696,343 qls. The fruit produced amounted 
to 180,000 qls. According to the cattle census of 1910 Silesia had 31,769 
horses, 196,526 oxen, 35,672 goats, 144,209 pigs and 5,748 sheep. 

In 1912 Silesia produced 70,533,967 qls. of coal valued at 74,137,273 crs. 
In regard to manufactures it is to be observed that the textile industries 
flourish ; the woollen manufactures of Bielitz, Tioppau, Jagemdorf, 
Teschen, etc., are well known and they supply wollen goods to the whole 
of Austria as well as exporting abroad. Silesia also produced sugar, beet, 
chemical products, porcelain, etc. (1). 


^ 1 OkICtIN and development of agricultural cooperation 

IN SILESIA. 

Silesian agricultural co-operation dates from about 1880. Economic 
organisations were indeed to be found in the towns even earlier, but they 
represented urban interests more than anything else and maintained rela- 
tions with the country only in so far as was absolutely necessary for the 
development of then activity. 

Ruial economic conditions, above all those of lural ciedit, were at the 
time deplorable; the absence of any agricultural credit institute had dis- 
asl rous results foi the whole rural economy of the country. The character- 
istics of this peiiod are the dependence of the peasants on the urban credit 
organisations, the increasing dearness of credit and the complete tyranny 
of the usurers. Everywhere, even amongst the smallest farmers, it was felt, 
that this state of tilings could not be endured and a way must be found to 
rescue the farmeis from their painful position . So the first Raiffeisen banks 
were founded, a large number of them between 1888 and 1894. 


fj) Sit t hsh //< n/nu In s llau'thuch , XXXI Jalu^m* Vmni.t, Geiokis 
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To form an idea of the difficulties against which the agricultural classes 
of Silesia had to contend, it is enough to read the reports of the oldest oi 
these societies ; mention is there made of interest at the rate of 365 % 
exacted by the merciless usurers, above all in West Silesia. 

One of the most active promotors in Silesia of the system and ideas of 
F. W. Raiffeisen was Prof. A. Kaiser, who was efficiently seconded by Dr. 
A. Kulisz. After visiting Neuwied and many other co-operative societies 
of the district in 1880, Kaiser began an active propaganda among the farm- 
ers of the whole region ; his work had almost immediate success and almost 
all the older Raiffeisen societies of Northwest Silesia owe their foundation 
to his efforts. At the same time, in Middle Silesia, in the district of Troppau 
and Jagerndorff, the Imperial and Royal Agricultural and Forestry Soci- 
ety of Austrian Silesia (Osterr.-schles. Land - und Forstwirtschaftsgesell- 
schait) was doing useful work in the same direction, principally by means of 
its secretary Kollatsehek; to the action of this society is also due the 
foundation of the Federation, as w*e shall presently see. 

In 1887-1888 the Diet of Silesia took into consideration the question of 
granting subventions to the Raiffeisen societies, and on October 5th., 1888, 
decided to grant subventions as well as loans of not more than 1,000 fl. at 
3% to be icpaid in at most five annuities Afterwards these societies were 
granted the privileges accorded by the laws No. 91 of June 1st., 1889 and 
No. Til nl June 1 it h , 1894, in respect of reduction of stamp duty and other 
dues i ) r ruial banks 

In 189 ; the movement in favoui of the cieation oi a strong co-operative 
ci edit organisation in Silesia increased in importance especially through 
the action of 1 he above mentioned Agricult uial and Forestry Society of Trop- 
pau and of K Turk of Rielitz Official statistics of the Raiffeisen societies 
published at 1 hat date contain the following information on the subject : in 
i88f> one Raiffeisen society was registered; in 1888, two; in 1889. four; in 
1890, one, in r8qi, two; in 189 2, eight ; in 1893. sixteen ; in 1894, twelve. 
Thus altogether between 1886 and 1894, as many as 4b societies had been 
registeied 

Rut, hurdle were the first difficulties overcome, when the need was felt 
of federating the various banks foi their common objects ; in fact they w'ere 
delicate institutions requiring an orclerh and unexceptionable management 
in order to gain and keep that public confidence, on which their very exist- 
ence depends. In a word, the need w r as felt for a common organisation 
to direct the movement and promote its extension and give it unity of aim 
and a uniform character. The above mentioned society has the merit of 
having prepared the ground for this organisation by means of extensive pro- 
paganda among the existing agricultural co-operative credit association* 
and having started the idea and promoted t he foundation of the organisati< m. 
It must be remembered that at that date there was onl\ one Federation of 
the kind in Austria, the German Moravian Federation, so that the constitu- 
tion of the Silesian Association had still the character of a novelty the 
importance and advantages of which could not then be foffrseen. 
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The “ Federation of the Rural Loan and Savings Banks of Silesia, a 
Registered Limited liability Company " ( Verband der Spar- und Darlehen- 
kassenvereine in Schlesien , r. G. m. b. H.) was founded at Bielitz on January 
14th., 1894; of the 24 rural banks represented in the Constituent assembly, 
17 at once became Members of the Federation. Its principal objects are : 

(1) to promote co-operation generally and especially that for the de- 
velopment of personal credit and thrift in the farming class ; 

(2) to favour the development and progress of the co-operative societies 
by means of improved rules and an orderly and uniform conduct of technical 
and administrative business ; 

(3) to supervise their working with the help of ordinary and special 
inspections ; 

(4) to defend and watch ovei their moral, material, legal and adminis- 
trative interests ; 

(5) to develop and direct the business of credit, purchase and sale, 
and promote relations of mutual interest, and every possible form of mutual 
assistance ; 

(6) to prepare complete co-operative vStatistics ; 

(7) to found a central financial institute, a federal bank to act as a 
clearing house for the several credit societies, supplying them with the funds 
they need and investing their surplus funds for them. 

Every member had to take four shares in the federation at 25 Austrian 
florins each paid up, and to give a garantee up to five times the amount of 
the shares taken. 

In terms of § 66 of the rules, the Junta of the Silesian Diet has the right 
to inspect the documents and books of the Federation at any moment, to 
examine the cash in hand and the management of affairs and to demand ex- 
planations on any matter connected with the Federation , to summon the 
Council of Supervision {Anwaltschaftsrat-Aujsiohtsrat) and the General Con- 
gress (Verbandstag) to examine and decide on proposals made b> the Junta 
itself. 

The Junta is further invited to take part in the Meetings of the Board 
of Management and the federal meetings, and has a right to be represented 
at them by a delegate who may address the meetings but not vote. 

The Junta has made extensive use of these rights every year. 

The difficulties the Federation had to overcome were many and various : 
but it overcame them all and at once attained a strong position and won the 
unlimited and unconditional confidence of the membeis. This success 
deserves to be mentioned here, because the Silesian Federation was, as we 
have said, the first institution of the kind in Austria; there was, therefore, 
a lack of that experience, which has facilitated the path of all institutions 
of the kind that were founded later. 

In this case everything had to be created ex novo and it may be fairly 
stated that the Silesian Federation became the model for similar institu- 
tions in other provinces of the Empire. 

We shall give the following further statistics for this period On Jan- 
uary 30th., 1894, the Diet granted, at the request of the Agricultural and 
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Forestry Society of Austrian Silesia, a subvention of 500 fl. to the Federation, 
which had only just been formed, and thus helped in the foundation and work 
of the institution. When the respective general meetings of the several rural 
banks had confirmed their affiliation to the Federation, the latter was able 
to make application for registration, and was registered on May 15th., 1894 
(notification of the Imperial Royal Provincial Tribunal of May 15th., 1894, 
No. 4,968), The actual affiliation of the 17 rural banks, and the registration 
of the Federation permitted of the convocation of the first meeting of the 
Council of Supervision to be formed : the meeting was held on June 10th. and 
nth., 1894, at Troppau and there a large programme of work entered on the 
agenda was fully dealt with. 

On November 1st., 1894, the Central Bank was founded; its foundation 
completed the work undertaken for the organisation of rural co-operative 
credit and filled a gap which was keenly felt and hindered the wider diffusion 
of rural banks in the country. The Central Bank served above all for the in- 
vestment of surplus cash at suitable interest, with every security for the 
capital, while it provided the funds required for the work of the rural banks 
on easy and favourable terms. 

The Central Silesian Bank has no financial management of its own ; the 
work was undertaken by the Bielitz Branch of the Bohemian Union bank, 
which has arranged suitable rates of interest v\ith the Central Bank. 

The (Communications of the Federation (No. 10 of July 4th., 1895) show 
that the federated banks had increased to 26 bv that date. 

On March ist., i8<)6, there appeared the first number of the organ of the 
Federation under the title of “ Naehrichten des Yerbandes der Spar- und Dar- 
lehenskassenvereine in Sehlesien ’ ' (News of the Federation of the Rural Loans 
and Savings Banks of Silesia). Before this date some of the information re- 
garding the Federation was published in the “ Oesterreichische-schlesische 
land w i rtsch aftli oh e Zeitung" (Agricultural Journal for Austrian Silesia) and 
some separate papers called Mitteilungen (Communications). 

In 1896 the question of amending the rules so as to include in the Feder- 
ation all co-operative societies w hich serve agricultural purposes was for the 
first time considered, but the amendment in this sense could not be earned at 
that date. The matter remained in suspense until 1901, when it was decided 
to include them, as is related below'. In 1890, again, the Federation wars 
charged tr act as a medium m obtaining credit on mortgage. 

In 1897 there was a new and very considerable increase in the number of 
federated societies. Since 1898 courses of technical instruction have been held 
at Bielitz for the staff of the rural banks with the object of rendering the sys- 
tem of bookkeeping uniform. The Federation gives certificates showing at- 
tendance and results of the instruction, and these serve to show the ability 
of the candidate to keep books on the system approved by the Federation and 
this certificate facilitates the students in finding situations in the federated so- 
cieties as bookkeepers and cashiers in the Rural Banks. 

In the meeting of the Board of Management and the general meeting held 
at the same time on October 26th. and 27th., 1897, it was decided that the 
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Silesian Federation should enter the General Federation of Agricultural 
Co-operative Societies of Austria, Vienna. 

At the end of 1 898 the federated rural banks of Silesia were 99 in number. 

In 1901 amendments were introduced into the rules of the Federation. 
This was necessary in order that provision might be made iii them for rules 
in regard to collective purchase of articles of consumption. The amendments 
^ere approved m the Federal Meeting of August 28th., 1901 , and by decision 
of the Imperial and Royal Provincial Court of Troppau of September 24th., 
1901, they were entered in the register of co-operative societies. The Fede- 
ration since that date has been styled Federation of Agiicultural Co-operative 
Societies of Silesia, Registered Society, 1/td. 

In place of the Council of Supervision, a Presidential Roaid was established 
consisting of 5 members and, in addition to this, a Council of Supervision, 
consisting of nine m embers. 

The object of the Federation wa^ now better defined and its functions also 
extended so that it w as made the medium foi obtaining credit on mortgage for 
the members of the federated societies, for pm chasing goods and iarm requi- 
sites, and for manipulating, preparing tor use and selling the produce of mem- 
bers of the Federation and for founding other institutions to serve to enoour- 
age agricultuie and improve agricultural piactice. 

The value of the shares (50 cr., every society, as above said, having to 
hold at least 4) was not altered ; it was, how ever, laid down that every federated 
society with more than 100 members must take and pay foi another share of 
equal value for every 25 members over the 100. 

Individual members of the board of management oi the Federation had 
to purchase at least one share of the above value and give a guarantee in the 
same w ay as the other members for an amount equal to 20 times the value 
of his shaies. 

The number of the federated societies had risen 011 January 14th., IQ04, 
to 152, and of these 136 w ere mral loan and savings banks ; 9 w ere co-operative 
dairies ; 4 were co-operative distilleries, 2 co-opeiativc mills and 1 an agricult m a 1 
association. 

On the coming into force of the new law on inspection of co-operative 
societies of June ictli., 190 3, Boll L. I. No. 133, by which the inspection of co- 
operative societies every two years was made compulsoT) , the Federation was 
authorized, by notification of the Lieutenant Governor of Silesia of August 
7th., 1903, No. 29,371, to apjxiint inspectors for the societies affiliated to it; m 
a w'ord, its right to inspect the work of the societies affiliated to it was recognised. 

On the occasion of the floods of July T2th. and 23th., 2903, which were a 
veritable catastrophe for the fanners in Silesia, it could be seen what was the 
power of resistance and the strength oi the organisation of agricultural credit 
on a co-operative basis in Silesia and above all that of the Central Bank, which 
was seen in its allow ing its debtors to delay payment and in the liberal grant of 
loans in the regions affected. 

The Federal Meeting of June 23rd., 1904, decided on a new amendment of 
the rules of the Federation, above all in regard to the federal shares. Their 
value was reduced to 10 ers. ; their number is fixed by the presidential board 
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according to the special conditions of each federated society but every federated 
member must take at least three and only as an exception may possess more than 
60. The former shares of 50 crs. value were therefore divided into five equal 
parts each, but there was no partial refund on them, nor were the provisions 
in regard to guarantee modified. 

The Federation follow ed with special interest the development of the soci- 
eties for production in the region, especially that of the co-operative dairies. 

The year 1905 deserves mention as of capital importance in the history" 
of the Federal ion. Owing to the difficulties besetting Silesian agriculture in 
1903 and 1904, the Government was obliged to grant extensive assistance in 
the region under the name of Nofstandsaktwv ; the Viennese Departments of 
Agriculture ana Home Affairs and the Silesian Diet all took part m the work. 
Their action included the supply of large quantities of fodder, seeds and food- 
stuffs. The Silesian Federation received a total supply of 1,250 truckloads 
valued at 1,232,205 crs. 

Fiom the date of its foundation in 1894 up to 1907, the Federation had onty 
to register a continuous increase in the number of federated societies ; in 1908, 
however, there was a .sudden inqxirtant decrease due to the secession of 57 
Polish rural bunks, which joined the newly founded Polish Silesian Federation 
w ith headquarters at Tesclien. The secession of these banks was due to 
purely racial causes. The total number of Polish Banks that left the Federation 
was 67 ; 28 Polish bunks, however, remained in the German Federation. 


§2 Agricultural co-operation in sjlesia i<rom the foundation 01 

THE Fin JURATION OF AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES IN SlLESIA UP TO IQI ; 
(1804-TQI5) 


A. Rural Loan and Savinas Banks 

As we have just stated, in the period from 1894, when the Federation was 
founded, up to 11)07 the number of the rural banks increased continually. In 
1908, however, there was a large decrease, due to the sudden secession of as 
many as 47 banks, all Polish, the number of seceders increasing in 1909 to 67 ; 
they joined the new Polish Federation with headquarters at Teschen. Since 
then the number of federated banks lias remained stationary, as it has reached 
the limit required in the region. 

In the following table we show the number of Raiffeisen Banks that have 
joined and left the Federation and that of those actually federated. We also 
give figures in regard to the nationality of tire banks. 
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Table I, — Raiffeisen Banks Federated between 1894 and 1913, 


' 


Affiliations 



Secessions 

1 

1 

Actual Number 

Year 

a 

J 3 

•J 3 : 

13 

3 

| 

a 

1 

: 

; 

■S 

3 I 

g 

!_ 

M 

£ 

3 




£ ; 

0 

p 

r* 

' 

$ 

£ 

s 

0 

H j 

$ 

£ 

N 

O 

0 

H 

1894 

19 

: 



19 

J 






19 




19 

1895 

7 

2 

— 

9 

! __ 

— 



' 26 

2 

— 

28 

1 8 96 

22 

5 • 

1 

28 

: 

— 

— 


48 

7 

I 

5 <> 

1897 

8 

5 

~ 

18 

! — 

— 

— 

— 

| 56 

12 

1 

69 

1S98 

15 

12 

3 

30 


— 

— 


71 

24 

4 

99 

1899 

6 

7 : 

1 

r 4 

— 

— 

— 



77 

31 

5 

Ir 3 

1900 

3 

5 : 

— 

8 ! 

— 

— 

— ! 

' 

80 

36 

5 

121 

1901 ! 

i 

3 

— - 

4 

j — ; 

— 

2 

2 

81 

39 

3 

123 

1902 

2 i 

4 


6 | 

i — 

— 



83 

43 

3 

1 29 

1903 

2 ! 

I 3 ■: 

— - 

5 i 

; — 

; — 

— ; 

' j 

1 85 

; 46 

3 

*34 

1904 

5 

| 8 

— 

13 I 

— 

: 

; — : 

— j 

! 90 

54 ! 

3 

j *47 

1905 

4 

! 4 : 

— , 

8 

| — 

: _ 

I 

J | 

| 94 

; 58 : 

2 

| LSI 

190* > 

— 

8 ; 

— ! 

8 

i — 


- 1 

— 

j 94 

65 

2 

16 1 

1907 

— 

7 ! 

— ■ 

7 ; 

: — 

— 

! — ' 

— j 

94 

! 7 2 

2 

168 

1 90S 

2 

8 

— j 

10 1 

I 

46 ; 

— ; 

47 j 

! 

! 34 

2 

131 

1909 

4 

9 

— - : 

13 

— 

21 

— ; 

21 j 

! 97 

24 

2 

123 

1910 

2 

5 

— 

7 : 

; | 

— 

2 ! 

2 ! 

| TOI 

i 27 1 

— 

128 

1911 

2 

— i 

— 

2 : 

j 

j 



i 

I0 3 

: 27 

— 

1 30 

1912 

1 

— i 

— ; 

1 ! 

I 

| 

1 — 

— 

! 103 

; 27 

— 

130 

1913 

3 

1 

! 

4 | 

: — ; 

- — 

1 

— 

106 

28 1 

i 

134 


The general progress of the Silesian Credit societies in 1911 and 1912 is 
shown in the following table giving figures for 130 rural banks. 
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Table II. - Genet id Progress 0/ Credit Societies. 


Particulars 


SituaUon at the End 

1 of 1911 

| (130 Banks) 

Situation at the End 
of 1912 
(130 Banks) 

Increase ( 4 -) 
or Decrease (—) 
in amount 



Crowns 

Crowns 


Crowns 

Shares In the Federation , 


262,133 38 

296,044.47 

i 

33,911.09 

Loans Received .... 


1,995,802.09 

2,515,249-78 1 

4 

519,447*69 

Savings Dejiosits . 

* . . 

1 19,326,011.50 

20,211,229.46 [ 

+ 

885.217.96 

Loans Made ... 


15,538.637-46 

18 , 133 ^ 67.95 ' 

-+ 

2,595,33019 

Goverment Securities . . . 


304,754.80 1 

248,209.46 

— 

20,545.40 

Profits 


07,009.71 

76,086.02 j 

l 

9,076.31 

Losses 


440.70 

2 , 392,12 j 

i 

1,851.42 

Working Expenses . . 


1 36,985-92 1 

44,606.78 j 

4 

7,620.86 

Reserve Funds . . . 


395,835 51 

448,643,46 

4 - 

52,807.95 

Total Business done (incomings 
and outgoing?) 

\ 

1 2S,8o8,6so.o2 

i 

34 .° 79 , 546 . 6 o 1 

T 

5,270,896.58 


The above table" needs no comment ; Ihe figures, in fact, speak for than" 
selves We shall only remark the regular increase in the amount of federa* 
shares, only stopping in 1008, in uhicli year there was a decrease of 66,000 
cron ns, an amount less than w e should expect in view of the w ithdraw id from the 
Federation of a third of the rural banks; but in 1912 the amount had again in- 
creased by 74,341 crs. The w ithdraw al of the Polish Banks caused a decrease 
of 1,700, o< o crs, in the savings deposits, but at the same time there was also a 
decreaseof almost j,o< o,<)( o eis, in the amount of the loans. The reserve funds 
showed a loss in 1907-08 of i8,< 00 cis, but in 1912 an increase of 169,000 crs. 

Table III gives the most important figures in respect to the number of 
members ; while in the first 13 years the members increased regularly and in 
the four succeeding years the average figures remained 105 per bank, in 1912 
there was a considerable increase up to the amount of 119 members per bank. 

The decrease in the average number of members per bank observed in 
1908 was above all due to the loss of the members of the Istebna Polish Rural 
Bank, which withdrew just then, and had 578 members, an exceptional number 
compared with that of the other banks of the region. 

For the rest, almost all the Polish banks have proportionally more members 
than the German, while the amount of contribution to the Federation paid by 
each individual Polish member is less than that paid by the German members* 
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Tabus III 

( rtdit Societies 

Members 




Nutnbei 

Number 

Averagt 

In9reast 

Decrease 


Year 

of 

of 

membershap 

in avirape 

in average 

Percent! 


Banks 

Members 

per Bank ' 

membtrbliap membershap 


1894 

19 | 

1,222 

I 64 

_ 

_ 

— — 

1895 

28 

1,552 

! 55 

— 

9 

T 4 

1896 

56 j 

3.485 

67 

12 

— 

22 

1897 

69 

4.90^ 

7* 

4 

— 

6 

1898 

99 

6917 

6q 

__ 

2 

2 

1899 

Hi 

9,099 

So 

9 

- 

13 

1900 

121 

IO 181 

84 

1 

— 

5 

1901 

123 

II 44I 

93 

9 


IO 

1902 

129 

12,398 

96 

3 

— 

3 

1903 

134 

13,928 

102 

6 

- 

6 

I9O4 

147 1 

15 3^9 

103 | 

1 

- 

I 

1905 

154 

17,162 

in 

8 


8 

1906 

161 j 

18,015 

117 

6 

•— 

5 

1907 

168 

I9,ii4 

115 

— 

2 

1 

1908 (3 

131 

1 2,665 

105 

— 

IO 

S 

1909 

123 

12,995 

105 1 

— 

— 

— 

1910 

125 

13,456 

105 

— 

— 


*911 

130 

13,860 

106 

1 

— 

— 

1912 

130 

15,577 

119 

x 3 , 

— 

II 


(i) Year of Foundation of the Polish I edeiation 


In 1912, the amounts of the shares held 111 of the I ederation (Ge%hafts- 
an&eilt) increased considerably m comparison with the previous yeai, and the 
average per individual member was almost 20 crs Geneially v\ e find that the 
average situation improved after the withdrawal of the Polish souebes 
In 1907 the average amount oi shares per member was not above 15 16 crs , 
in 1908 it was already 18 47 crs whilst m the last working year considered 
it was as much as 19 73 cr^ 

According to the statistics for 1912 

For 84 banks the average amount of shares held per member was 20 crs 
» 5 » » » 12 » 

» 4 » » * 50 

37 > i> 10 
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Table IV shows the figures for the Federal shares in the period 1894- 

1912. 


TabrE IV Credit Societies : Federal Shares. 


Veur 

Number 

of 

! Number 
of 

Total 

of Federal 
Shares Paid 1 

Increase 

1 

Average 
Amount 1 
per Bank 

Average 
Amount 
per Member 


Bank* 

j Member*! 

— 

~ 

— 

— 




Crs 

Crs 

Crs | 

Crs 

1894 

IQ 

1,222 

22,526 62 

- 

t 

1,185 60 

18.42 

1895 

28 

1,552 

34 , 572.54 

12,045.92 | 

1,234.72 

22.24 

1890 

5 t> 

3,485 

68,008.84 

28,436 30 

1,211.70 

18.06 

1897 

6q 

4,903 

86,581 41 

23 , 572.60 

1,254 80 

16.02 

1898 

qq 

6,017 

1 13,247.68 

26,6(>6 24 

1,132.46 

16.36 

1899 

113 

9,099 

148,460 38 

35,212.70 

1,313 80 

I6.30 

1900 

r? r 

IO,l8l 

169,321.92 

20,861.54 

1,399 ^6 

1663 

1901 

123 

**, 44 * 

184,278 85 

* 4,956 93 

*,474 23 

16.10 

190? 

120 

12,398 

199,580.95 

15,302 10 

1,559.22 

I6.IO 

19 <M 

134 

13,928 

221,415.24 

21,834.29 

1,628.05 

15.89 

190 j 

r 47 

* 5,379 

245,490**9 

24,084.95 ( 

1,670,00 

16.36 

1905 

154 

17,162 

266,741 72 

21,251 53 

1,732.08 

15-69 

1906 

161 

18,015 

268,984.71 

2,242.99 

1,689.34 1 

14.94 

1907 

168 

19,314 

288,155.77 

19,171 06 

1,715 21 

15.16 

1908 

131 

12,665 

221,694.86 

-- 

*, 8 47*45 

18.47 

1909 

123 

* 2,995 

226,471.57 

4,77671 

1,841.22 

17-4-2 

1910 

*25 

13-456 

239 , 273.95 

12,802 38 

1,884.04 

17.78 

1911 

130 

13,860 

262,133.88 

22,859.93 

2,016.40 

18.99 

1912 

130 

* 5,577 , 

296,044.47 , 

C 3 , 910.39 

2,277.26 

19.74 


The rate of interest per rural loan and savings bank m Silesia remained 
almost unvaried, during the period 1894-1912. In most cases the rate of 
interest on deposits remained at 4 % and that on loans varied from 4 % % 
to 5% 

Table V and VI contain the principal statistics relating to the rate of 
interest in the 19 years between 1894 and 1912; the first relates to savings 
deposits, the second to loans made. 
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Table V - Credit Socuties, Savings Deposits (Rati oj Interest). 


Yeai 


Number 

of 

Banks 


Rate of Interest on Sa\ings Deposits 


3 3 7413 7* 3 7i,3 Vi I 3 7 3 V*|3 Vi 3 9 4 ,4 7i 4 Vi4 V* 


Number of Rural Banks 


1894 

1895 

19 

28 



_ 




1 

1 

ii 

*■“ 





18 

27 



_ |_ 

1896 

56 

— 

— 

— 

2 

T 

— 

— 

— 


53 

— 

— 

1897 

69 


- 

— 

2 

2 

— 

2 

1 

— 

62 

— 

— 

1898 

99 

— 

— 

__ 

3 

3 


4 

2 

— 

87 

— 

— 

1899 

113 

— 

1 — 


3 

6 

2 

2 

1 


99 

— 

— 

1900 

121 

— 

3 

— 

3 

7 

2 

8 

2 

— 

95 


1 — 

1901 

123 

— 

— 

— 

5 

5 

3 

10 

2 

— 

96 

1 

1 — 

1902 

129 

— 

— 

— 

6 

6 

2 

11 

2 

~ 

100 

— 

2 — 

1903 

134 

— 

— 

— 

8 

7 

1 

15 

1 

— 

102 

— 

— 

1904 

147 

— 

— 

— 

7 

7 

1 

1 3 

1 

- 

114 

1 

1 — 

1905 

154 

— 

— 

— 

7 * 

7 

1 

*7 

1 

— 

117 

2 

2 — 

1906 

161 

— 

— 

1 

6 

5 

1 

II 

2 

— 

130 

4 

1 — 

1907 

168 

- 

— 


0 

5 

1 

10 

3 

— 

H 7 

3 

1 — 

1908 

120 

— 

— 

— 

6 

2 

— 

11 

4 

- 

93 

3 

1 — 

1909 

120 

I 

— 

— 

0 

2 

— 

11 

4 

I 

88 

4 

2 1 

1910 

125 

I 

— 

1 

5 

2 


12) 

4 

— 

90 

8 

2 — 

1911 

130 

- 

— 

— 

5 

1 

— 

M 

2 

— 

97 

7 

3 1* 

1812 

13 ° 

— 

— 

— 

2 


— 

8 

2 


92 

8 

10 1* * 
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Table VI — Cndit Societies Loans Made (Kate of lntacst) 


Year 

l 

Number | 

of 4 

Rate of Interest on Loans made 

4 V 4 4 3 4*/# 4 7« 4*/. 4 7 4*/« 4 4/ « 4 9 5 5 l U sVt *>'U 6 


Banks 

Number of Rural Banks 


1894 

19 


— 

— 

— 

3 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

14 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1895 

28 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

23 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 /q6 

50 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6 

__ 

— 

1 

— 

— 

47 

1 

1 

* — 

— 

1&97 

69 

— 

— 

— 

— 

15 

— 

— 

4 

— 

— 

} 8 

— 

2 

— 

— 

1H98 

99 

*— 

— 

— 

~~ 

21 

1 

— 


1 

— 

7 ° 

— 

3 

— 

— 

1899 

113 

— 

— 

— 

— 

25 

2 

— 

3 

— 

— 

79 

— 

3 

— 

— 

1900 

i-l 

1 


T 

— 

29 

3 

1 

3 

— 

— 

80 

— 

2 

— 

— 

1901 

12 

— 

— 

I 

— 

31 

1 

1 

3 

— 

— 

82 

— 

2 

— 

— 

1902 

129 

- 

1 

I 

1 

3-4 

1 

1 

6 

— 

— 

79 

— 

f 

— 

— 

190} 

Ml 

1 

i 

I 

1 

35 

3 

— 

8 

— 

— 

Sd 

— 

2 

— 

— 

190 f 

* 17 

i 

5 

1 

i 

42 

3 

- 

/ 

2 

— 

85 


2 

— 

— 

I <>< r y 

151 

1 

2 

I 

1 

47 

4 

— 

'* 

2 

— 

«7 

— 

3 

— 

— 

1 9 Of) 

19 1 

1 

3 

I 

1 

35 

2 


11 

2 


>0 

3 

b 

— 

__ 

1907 

lf>8 

1 

3 

l 

2 

35 

3 

— 

11 

1 

— 

103 

*> 

3 

— 


1908 

12 0 

1 

1 

T 

* 

42 

3 

— 

ri 

1 

— 

54 

2 

2 

— 

— 

X 90 Q 

1-0 

2 

— 

4 

2 

15 

2 

— 

J 4 

— 

— 

48 

2 

1 

— 

— 

I9IO 

125 

1 

2 

5 

2 

44 

3 

— 

12 

1 

1 

54 

2 

— 

— 

— 

191 1 

150 

1 

— 

3 

2 

46 

3 

— 

12 

1 

— 

57 

3 

2! 



1912 

*Y> 

— 

1 

2 

1 

4 *i 

3 

— 

11 

2 

1 

39 

8 

12 

1 

1 


The unouiit of the loans rcnwul by the Silesi m rural banks at the uid 
of 1 912 was 2 *515 240 ers , with an mciease of 500,000 ers 011 the preceding 
year In 1911 the mciease was even greiter, being more than 
r 000 000 ers is compared with 1910 Although the increase in 1912 
was iem nkable and the mo rt so when compared with the period from 
190b to 1910 the am >unt of the loans received shows with 1 single 
exception, a constant decrease 

The continual increase in amount of the loans received so that in 191 1 
it was double whit it was m 1910 and m iyr2 increased bv a fourth oi 
the amount m 1911, shows thit the demand for credit among the Silesian 
farmers 1^ constantly increasing uid th it their economic situation is far 
from prosperous 
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Table VII show the total amount of the loans received by the Silesian 
rural banks m the different years. 


Table VII ( rcdxt Societn s . Loans Riceuud 


Number | lD companion 



of Banks 

Total Loans 

with the Preceding Year 

Year 


1 

Received 




| That 


Increase 

Decrease 


Total 

1 ha\ e 
Received 

— * 1 






Loans 

Crs 

Crs 

Crs 

1894 

19 

10 

17,000 00 

- 

— 

1895 

28 

1 1 

29,638 OO 

12,638 00 

— 

1896 

56 

20 

1 40,1)60 00 

1 11,322 00 

- 

1897 

09 

39 

271,364 42 

130,403 4^ 

— 

1898 

99 

57 

430,51844 

159,13 } 82| 

— 

189Q 

t IS 

62 

406,791.24 

— 

2 5,727 20 

1900 

I 2 J 

09 

597,807 19 

191,015 95 

— 

IOOI 

1^3 

07 

649,615 26 

51,808 07 

— - 

IQO? 

1 29 

71 

905,721 31 

256,106 05 


190^ 

04 

71 

1,081,871 16 

176,149 85 

- 

1904 

1 17 

76 

1,259,898 II 

178,026 95 


1905 

*51 

98 

1,617,396 15 

357,498 04 

— 

1906 

161 

Ol 

1,009,995 87 

— 

616,400 28 

1907 

168 

03 

97^>569 32 

— 

31,626 55 

1908 

120 

27 

4 ^ 3,495 91 

— 

5 I 4 >® 7 ^ 

1909 

120 

t 7 

881,077 OJ 

417,581 12 

— 

I Q 1 0 

125 

46 

861,636 95 

— 

19 , | 3O.08 

IQ 1 1 

13° 

1 ° 

1 , 995,802 09 

1,134,165 14 

— 

IQ 1 2 

13 ° 

53 

2,515 249 78 

519,447 69 

— 


The savings deports ot the 140 rural banks amounted m u.)iz to 
20,211,229 40 crs as compared with 19,326,011 50 ers. m the preceding 
yeai. 

The increase is more than 75o ? oo<i crs , whilst JU ign it was about 
2,250,000 crs The decrease it to be attributed to the causes alteody men- 
tioned, that is to tin increased necessity of contracting loans and the fact 
of the loans bemg made largely with the help of the deposits 

Of the T50 rural banks m 1912, 52 had savings deposits for an amount 
of less than 100 000 crowns, 74 for an amount of up to 500,000 crs , while 
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4 had more than 500,000 crs. m deposit The smallest sum held m deposit 
m these Banks, was 2,770 50 ers., the largest 882,586 26 crs , the average 
amount per bank was 155 > 47° -99 crs 

As seen m Table VIII, the largest increases m the savings deposits 
were realised m 1899, with more than 1,500,000 crs., in 1901 with more than 
1,000,000 crs., in 1902 vuth almost 2,500,000 crs., 1111907 with more than 
2,250,000 and m 191J again with more than 2,250,000 crs 

At the end of 1912, quite 50 banks, or 38% of the total number had sav- 
ings deposits m excess of the general average amount above mentioned 

Table VIII ( rcdit Societies Savings Deposits 


Yeui 

Number 

of 

Banks 

Savings Deposits 

Lrs 

Increase 

Crs J 

1 Average amount 
per Bank 

Crs 

189-1 

19 

684,783 92 

— 

34.147 48 

1895 

28 

I 021 093 82 

372, 3°y 90 

36,467 78 

l8<)6 

56 

1,762,328 7-> 

74* 23493 

33,890 92 

1897 

69 

? 392,916 88 

630,588 13 

34,679 94 

1898 

99 

3 206 734 03 

813 817 15 

32,067 34 

1899 

1M 

4,821,269 13 

1 (>14,535 xo 

42,666 08 

1900 

121 

5,791,581 80 

970,312 67 

1 47.864 31 

1901 

12} 

1 6,815,513 40 

1.023,931 60 

55 . 4 X 0 67 

19 2 

129 

9,223,786 25 

2,408,272.85 

1 68,935 82 

1903 

ni 

9282,44365 

58,657 40 

| 68,253 26 

1904 

M 7 

11 075,3(11 60 

1.792,917 95 

1 74.331 29 

1905 

154 

12,278,495 64 

1,192,934 01 

( 79.730 49 

1906 

161 

I4.°°3.798 90 

1 725.303 32 

87,523 74 

1907 

168 

16,265,790 12 

2,261,991 16 

96,82017 

1908 

120 

I 4 .‘>i °,385 5 K 

* 

1 120,91987 

IQ09 

120 

15 778,5 39 4s 

1,267,153 87 

131,48; 78 

l‘>IO 

125 

17 039 884,69 

1,261,345 2} 

| 136,31907 

1911 

130 

19 ^26,011 50 

2,286,126 31 

148,66} 9} 

19x2 

130 

20,211 729 46 

885,217 q6 

155.170 99 


* Decrease of i 755.404 54 crs 


The amount of loans made by the 130 rural banks at the end of 1912 
was 18,133,96795 ci', as against 15.5 >8,637 46 crs in 1911, with an m 
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crease therefore of about 2,500,000 crs. The total amounts lent b> the in- 
dividual banks varied from a maximum of 899,810 76 crs. to a minimum of 
12,366 crs.; the average amount per bank was 139,492 05 crs. As appears 
from Table IX, the amounts lent m the 19 years since the foundation of the 
Federation show a constant increase, except m 1908, when there was a de- 
crease of 2,762,103 76 crs. due to the withdrawal of the Polish Banks from 
the Federation 

At theend of 1912, 30 banks had lent up to 50,000 crs , 34 up to 100,000 
crs., 43 up to 200,000 crs., 13 up to 300,000 crs , 4 up to 400,000 crs. and 6 
more than 400,000 crs 

Tabor IX - iruht Somites loans Modi 



Ntimbc 1 

Amount 

Increase 

Average amount 

Year 

of 

Lent 


pet Bank 


Bunks 

Crs 

Crrt. 

Crs 


1894 

IQ 

579,920 86 

— 

30,522 OO 

1895 

28 

845,71b 78 

265 707 92 | 

30,204 20 

1896 

56 

x 607,785 10 

3 j 2,066 32 

}0,9l8 92 

18Q7 

69 

2,250,850 56 

6 [ 3,065 46 

32 620 OO 

1898 

99 

3,028,18} 87 

777,33 J 3 * 

30,281 8$ 

1899 

III 

734 , 37 * 

706,187 24 

32,740 00 

1900 

121 

4>50M39 21 

776,068 10 i 

J 7 234 ^0 

1901 

123 

5 $83,429 00 

872,989 79 

43 007 71 

1902 

129 

7> 0 56 597 59 

1,673,168 50 

55.^963 

1901 

n a 

8,477,227 55 

*,120,630 05 

62,332 55 

1904 

147 1 

9,968,866 21 

i, 401 638 66 

66 905 14 

1905 

154 

11,813,241 95 

1 , 914^75 74 

76,709 36 

1906 

161 

12 099,288 08 

286,016 13 

75.15085 

190/ 

168 

13,3*6,75457 

1,24 / 4( 6 49 

79 444 96 

1908 

120 

10,584,650 81 

* 

88,205 42 

1909 

120 

11,654,140 87 

1 069,490 06 

97,117 84 

1910 

125 

13,199,084 92 

1 , 544 , 91*05 

105,592 67 

1911 

1 30 

r5,5^,6$7 46 

338.552 54 

*i 9 , 527-95 

1912 

no 

18,133,967 05 

2 565.330 46 

1 39, 192 05 


* Decrease of *,76 10, 70 crs 


In Table No X the average amount of savings deposits and of loans 
mode per bank ire mmpired 
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Table X. — ( rcdit Societies : Average Amount of Savings Deposits 
and Loans Made per Bank per Year . 




Average Amount 

Average Amount 

, Excess of Deposits 


Number 

of Savings Deposits 

of Loans Made 

over the 

Year 

of 

per Bank 

per Bank 

Loans Made 


j Ban ks 

— 

— 

— 



Crs. 

Crs 

Crs. 

1894 ... 

19 

34,147.48 

30,522.00 

3,625.48 

1895 . 

28 

36,467.78 

30,204.20 

0,26 3.58 

1890 . . . 

5 0 

33,890 yz 

30,918.92 

2 , 972-00 

1897 - ■ 

6 q 

34.67y.y4 

32,620.00 

2 , 059.94 

1898 . 

09 

32,067.34 

30,281.83 

L 7 8 5 * 5 * 

1899 . 

113 

42,666.08 

32,740.00 

9,926.08 

19OO 

121 

17.^4 3 * 

37,234.20 

10,630.1 1 

19OI 

123 

-^,410.67 

48.06-7.71 

12 342.9O 

I902 

129 

08,0 *5.82 

55,120.63 

1 >>,806.19 

1903 

134 

08,253.20 

02,332.55 

25,920.71 

IOO4 . 

M' 

7 033029 

66,905 14 

7.426.15 

1905 

1 54 

79 , 73°*49 

/ 9.709.36 

3,021.13 

1906 

ibi 

* 7 . 523-/ 4 

7 .*>.» 5«-*5 

12,372.89 

1907 

108 

06,820 17 

79,1 H .00 

I/. 375 - 2 I 

1908 

120 

1 20,010.87 

88,205 \2 

32,714.45 

1909 . 

120 

131^87.78 

<*7,117.84 

34 . 36 y.Q 4 

IQ IO 

1 2 *> 

136,319.07 

105, 92.67 

30,726.40 

1911 

13° 

1483)6 3.93 

1 19,527.95 

29-°35 .Q* 

1912 , 

1 30 

155.4 7°-99 

' 39,492.05 

I5.97**94 


Of the 130 banks tedeiated in 191.2 only (>9 had current accounts. The 
amounts deposited on current account was 801.531.1 3 crs. The amounts 
withdrawn were 929.710.23 crs. The withdrawal, therefore, exceeded the 
deposits made by 127,179.10 crs. In the 19 years of the life of the Federation 
(up to 1913), the maximum amounts w ere reached in 1907, with 1,004,862.30 
crs. deposited and 3,170,506.33 crs. withdrawn. 

As we see from Table No. XI, only in two years have the amounts 
deposited exceeded those withdrawn: in all the other years, the with 
drawals exceeded the deposits in amount 
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Tabi,k XI — Credit Societies Current Accounts 


Number oi B inks Current Accounts Excess of 


Year 

iotal 

With 

Current 

Ac 

Deposits 1 

Withdrawals 

Deposits 

Withdrawals 



counts 

Crs. 

Crs 

Crs 

Crs 

1894 

19 

7 

33.733 3* 

60,628 36 

— 

26 895 05 

1895 

28 

8 

29,503 68 

37,527 24 

- 

8,023 56 

1896 

56 

2 J 

*8,567 39 

77,12*) 28 

11,442 III 

— 

1897 

69 

29 

212,752 75 

324 662 44 

— 

111,909 69 

1898 

99 

V 

262,713 18 

371,107 17 

— 

108,393 99 

1899 

in 

40 

289 840 19 

400,561 39 

— 

II0J2I 20 

1900 

121 

43 

413,0106^ 

516,243 20 

— 

10 3, 232,5/ 

19OI 

12 ) 

t 5i 

4 10,900 96 

407 649 17 

— 

50,658 21 

1902 

129 

1 *>4 

15M 55 

‘123,380 96 

— 

72,245 15 

1905 

nt 

59 

186,823 58 

047,434 25 

— 

160,610 67 

1904 

1 47 

65 

' 49 063 67 

740 609 34 

- 

90,645 67 

I905 

154 

72 

700,166 IQ 

859 6 4 1 50 

- 

159,478 Si 

i gob 

jOl 

/ 1 

676432 85 

871,823 67 

4,609 18 

- 

1907 

168 

80 

1 001,862 30 

1 170,306 33 

— 

165,641 03 

190S 

120 

66 

1)80,637 88 

1,163,648 50 

— | 

183,010.62 

1900 

120 


637 8 17 3° 

838,684 05 

— 

220,846 75 

FQlO 

125 

Sb 

656 155 4Q 

688,513 16 

— I 

22,357 67 

ign 

no 

68 

711,849 18 

911,498 57 

— ! 

199,649 19 

1912 

no 

69 

8ot 531 13 

929,710 23 

— 

127 179 10 


The amount oi Government securities held by the rural banks was 
highest m i()< 7 when it was ^ $1,253 *5 cis , in the succeeding \ears from 
igc>8 to 1900 there w is a decrease of 175,780 ers But in 1911 we find a 
consider ible me re i^c md the figure of 504,754 80 ers was reached , in 1912 
there w is a decrene of 20,000 ers from this The capital invested m pub- 
lic securities me ms 1 1 eduction of the monetary circulation and it is there- 
fore to be hoped tint the amount may be reduced to the utmost possible 
Table XII shows the annual fluctuations m this department of the 
business of the Silts m credit societies 
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Table XII. -- Cndit Societies: Government Set unties. 


Number Government 



of Banks 

1 

Securities 



Year 

' Holding 

held 

Increase 1 

Decerase 


... Govern* 

lotal meat 

— 

— ! 



Securities 

Crs 

Cts 

Crs. 


1894 ■ • • 

19 

6 

5 *, 6 * 7-94 

| 


1895 • • 

. . 28 

6 

48,158.92 

| 

3 , 459.02 

1896 . . . 

36 

9 

75 , 595-70 

27 , 436.78 

— 

1897 . . 

69 

9 

35,69 7-56 

— 

39 , 898.14 

1898 . . 

99 

7 

32,556.76 

— 

3,140.80 

1899 . 

1 13 

12 

124,041 44 

91,484.68 

— 

I900 . 

721 

9 

->1,469.97 

— 

52 , 57 E 47 

1901 

123 

13 

130,442.62 

58,972-65 

— 

1902 

I 2 Q 

* \ 

208,297.45 

77.85 4-83 

- 

IO03 

■ . 134 

1 2 

N» 

00 

0 

0 

63 . 542-55 

— 

1904 

1 17 

13 

293,791.20 

21,921.20 


190^ 

*54 

M 

243, *>53-50 ' 

— 

49 , 807.70 

19> b . . 

1 9 i 

1 i 

249,097. So 

5,21430 

— 

1907 . , 

7 98 

1 \ 

331,253 15 

8 2 ,l 85.35 , 


1908 . . . 

120 

17 

271,094.80 

1 

60,188.35 

1909 . 

120 

17 

195,122.43 

1 

75 , 942.37 

1910 . 

• • 125 , 

1 * 

175,789.00 

— j 

19 , 333-43 

ign . . . 

140 

12 

3 ° 4.754 8 > 

128,965,80 | 

— 

1912 . . 

* 3 ^ 

! 

II 

284 , 209.40 

1 

20 , 545.40 


As regards the profits and losses, from the balance sheets of the 130 
federated banks we find that 124 banks closed their accounts for 1912 with a 
profit of 76,089.02 crs., while 6 had a total loss of 2,392.1 2 crs. The average 
profit per bank was therefore, 613.5c) crs. 

There was a certain increase in the working expenses in the last few years 
but they are almost insignificant in comparison with the total business as 
will be seen in the following table, where the proportion of the working ex- 
penses per cent, of the general business of the banks is given; this shows the 
disinterestedness of the officers of the Raiffeisen banks, nearly all of whose 
appointments are honorary. 

In Table No. XIII we find statistics of the profits and losses and working 
expenses of the Silesian rural banks for the period 1894-1912. 
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T \Bj<h XIII - - Cn dit Soi u tn s Profits and Losses : Working Expenses 


Profit and 1 ,ohs Working expenses 




2* 

+3 



j 





tn 

M 

1 ^ 

c 



Average 1 j 

Working 

Average 

1 

!! 


0 

a 

as 8 
® al h 

Q 0 

m 

Profit 

Cost, 

Profit 

Expense* 

per j 

V ear 

0 


O H M 

0 c# 



per 


Bank | 

§2 


| 

1 EPS 

a 



Banks | 

- 

— 

fi 


ft 

?,% 

£ J 

Ctb 

Crs 

Crs 1 

Crs 

Crs 

'o 



Zj 

0 






1 

1894 

it) 

14 

5 

4,283 17 

652 06 

305 94 

2,819 42 

M 8 39 

1 

0 24 

1895 

28 

21 

7 

|, 3°9 29 

575 94 

205 20 

3 799 65 

135 70 

^ 0 19 

i 8 qO 

56 

*6 

20 

6,151 7 s 

73°94 

17097 

10,284 2 9 

1:83 64 

1 O 62 

1897 

6g 

37 

12 

11 ,075 86 

877 09 

194 31 

8,515 65 | 

12 3 11 

0 17 

1898 

99 

bo 

33 

14,800 39 

3,650 26 246 67 

124,104 80 

145 60 

0 18 

1899 

in 

83 

D 

18 032 26 

2,4 IQ 2Q 

217 49 

1 3,888 09 

139 36 

0 16 

1900 

1 2 1 

93 

28 

25*729 30 

2,b7 t 8i 

-576 55 

13 570 22 

112 15 

0 16 

1901 

123 

98 

25 

30 355 65 

2,818 2 | 

3°9 75 

16,655 <23 

13764 

013 

1902 

129 

107 

22 

36 809 99 

3,56i 34 

H 4 L)l 

23,738 10 

18 f 01 

0.16 

I 9°3 

134 

120 

M 

45,868 20 

2,730 q8 38223 

29*337 20 

21893 

0 16 

1904 

*47 

130 

17 

40,802 64 

2.465 57 

313 86 

29,045 31 

197 58 

0 14 

igo D 

*54 

iff 

TO 

49*468 75 

81672 

3 H 53 

27*963 64 

1S1 58 

013 

I QOb 

161 

1 14 

17 

5 VDI 54 

2,069 49 

360 49 

28,294 J2 

175 74 

0 11 

1907 

168 

155 

M 

56,363 26 

5.13643 

363 63 

33,568 72 

199 81 

0 12 

1908 

120 

1*3 

7 

42,641 T9 

1, 106 70 

353 7 * 

24,344 40 

202 86 

0 10 

1909 

1 20 

ii 3 

7 

52,189 44 

728 57 

434 9 i 1 

31,798 56 

264 87 

0 14 

1910 

125 

Ho 

10 

54 .° 7 8 44 

2,189 81 

432 62 

21 650 15 

174 20 

Oil 

10 1 1 

130 

J 2 i 

7 

67 , 0 (T 9 71 

4 1 ° 7 °) 

545 60 

36,985 92 

284 50 

0 ib 

1912 

Ho 

124 

0 

76 086 02 

2,302 12 

613 59 

14,6o6 78 

343 £2 

0 13 


Aii imbed ion of the piosperity of the Silesian rmal 1( an and savings 
banks is the excellent situation ot their rcservi funds Of the 3 30 banks, 12 } 
had at the end oi 1912 reserve funds to the amount of 448,043 46 ers giv- 
ing an aveiage oi t O47 ers per society There has been a constant 
yearly meiease , 111 1912 there vs as a total increase of 52 807 54 ers , equal to 
an average mere ise per bank of 312 75 ers The total business of the feder 
ated credit societies sh >\ved m the last two years of the period 1894-1912 
1 considerable increase, in 1912 it reached a maximum, while there had 
been a bv no me tin inconsiderable decrease from too 8 to iqt > 
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Table No. XIV shows the amounts of the reserve fund.- and the general 
business done by the federated banks. 

TahIvK XIV. Credit Saddles: Reserve Bunds: Total Business Done 


i 

Reserve Funds Total Business Done 



d 

a 

si > „ 

a Reserve 

1 

Average 

Total 

Increase 


Year 

0 

_ V Funds 

per 

Businers Done 


5 


S 

3 

0 t 

u $ 

Bank 

- 

“ 

6 

u 

k 

ft 



1 J 3 Crs 

Crs. 

Crs 

Crs 




*1 





1894 

19 

IO 7,229 30 

722.93 

*> 333 . 4^5 5 8 

— 

— 

1895 

28 

15 10 , 942.93 

72Q 48 

1 > 974 . 5 ^ 3-53 

841,107.95 

6 

1896 

56 

34 16,647 09 

189 58 

^,830,588.52 

1,876,054 99 

98 

1897 

69 

16 ’ 4 . 493-39 

320 00 

5 > 523 . 9 o 8 51 

1,673,320.02 

44 

1898 

99 

60 36, 4 So 1 ? 

(» 1 0 00 

7 > 8 5 2 >233 56 

2,328,345.02 

46 

r 899 

1 r 3 

75 45> 8 6roo 

611 48 

0, {45,988 60 

*>596,315 (10 

23 

1900 

121 

89 59 » 5 OI -44 

668.55 

11,094,230 67 

1,645,661 51 

18 

1901 

123 

96 82,778 12 

862.37 

12,082,530.81 

088.300 14 

9 

1902 

129 

iq6 123,881 53 

864.6(1 

1n5M.t82.49 

2,431,851 68 


IQ03 

134 

118 142,192 81 

I,o 49. 21 

17,697 697 8 7 

5.183,315.38 

18 

1904 

M 7 

130 184,706 50 

1 24O. 

20,112,116 31 

2,414,418.44 

12 

1905 

l 54 

137 218,402.61 

*>591 *7 

20,083,485.62 

67I,36q 30 

4 

1906 

toi 

144 254,^03 71 

I. 765-99 

24,386,008 56 

3,402,522.95 

M 

1907 . 

168 

T 52 297,748.95 

1,058.8, 

27,636,621 25 

3,250,012 (>9 

1 2 

1908 

120 

1 12 279,664 72 

2,407 00 

22,61 1,559 24 

— 

— 

1909 

120 

112 308,215.57 

2,751 92 

21,886,836.57 

— 

- 

1910 . 

125 

114 3^2,153.04 

3,176.78 19,004,704.70 

— 

— 

1911 

I 3 °i 

1 i 9 i 395» 8 35*92 

3,33 4-75 

28 808,650.02 

8 # 7 l 3 > 8 55-32 

3 * 

1912 . . 

13°) 

123 448,643.46 

3,647.50 

34,079,546.60 

5, 270,896.58 

l 5 


het us close our account of agricultural co-operative credit in Silesia 
with a table giving figures referring to the banks’ own capital (eigcnc s 
Kapital) and the capital of third parties (fretndes Kapital) administeied b> 
the federated banks. A knowledge of these particulars is necessary in order 
to judge of the situation of the societies. Naturally the amounts both 
of the banks' own capital and of that of third parties administered by the 
banks increases from year to year, but the same proportion has beer 
always mantained. 
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T\bi,e XV ( Ytihi boiuth s: Omi ( apital and Administered ( apital 


Year 

Number 

of Banks 

Own Capital 

(Ivigenes Kapitm) 

Lrs 

Administered 

Capital 

(Fremdes 

Kapitalj 

Crs 

Proportion 
per cent 
of Own Capital 
to Administered 
Capital 

1894 

19 

29,763 98 

665,783 92 

4 50 

18Q5 

28 

45 5*5 47 

I 050 731 82 

4 55 

I896 

5 ( > 

79,653 93 

1,903,288 73J 

4 19 

t"* 

CO 

69 

1 J 1,079 83 

2 664 281 30’ 

4 28 

1898 

99 

140 727 80 

3,637 25247 

4 15 

1899 

in 

194,321 38 

5 227,01744 

4 73 

IQOO 

121 

228 S2 5 36 

6,389 38899 

4 03 

1901 

123 

267,056 97 

7,465,12b 66 

3 60 

1902 

129 

323 462 58 

10,126 490 11 

3 23 

IQOS 

134 

304,108 05 

10 36} 314 81 

364 

1904 

147 

430,196 59 

12 335 259 71 

3 5 8 

19^5 

154 

485,144 33 

1 3 > 8 95 » 8 1 1 79 

3 72 

1906 

t 6 i 

523,28b 42 1 

15 , 904,794 8 3 

348 

1907 

168 

585,904 72 

17,244 159 44 

S 44 

I908 

120 

501,359 58 

15,140 027 52 

3 34 

I909 

120 

534,687 14 

16 659,616 48 

3 34 

I9IO 

125 

601,426 99 

17 , 901 , 521 64 

3 46 

I9II 

13 ° 

657 969 39 

21,321 803 59 

3 13 

1912 

130 

744,687 *3 

22,726 479 24 

3 3 * 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OK CO-OPERATION IK INDIA. 


Under a Government of India Resolution dated October 8th, 1914, 
a Committee, consisting of a President (Sir Fk I). Maclagan, K. C. I. E.) 
and six members was appointed to enqune into and repoit upon the 
co-operative movement, “especially' in iD higher stages and in its financial 
aspect. ” Two of the members were Indian gentlemen experienced in 
business and finance, one of the foui English niembcis was a veil-known 
banker and three were Government oificeis. Mr. R. B. Ewbank, Registrar 
of Co-operative Societies, Bombay Pi esiduicy, acted as Secretary. 

The Committee met on the 6th November, 191 {., and travelled for 
four months visiting various centres in the laigei provinces of India, 
examining in that time 93 witnesses and inspecting 153 societies of various 
kinds, besides interviewing the managers and agents of several joint stock 
banks. Their Report which, it will be noted, has been published with 
commendable promptitude, deals in succession with - I. The Co-opeiative 
Movement in India (an historical and general sketch), II. Primary Socie- 
ties, III. Central Banks. IV. Provincial Banks, and V Public Aid These 
five chapters are followed by a Summaiy of the findings of the Committee 
and by a number of Appendices The main Report is prefaced by an 
“ Abstract Report ” in which the chief points which have occupied the 
attention of the Committee are passed in review and the conclusions 
arrived at in each case are briefly stated. This Abstract Report is such an 
excellent critical study of the co-operative movement in India and is so 
clearly entitled to be considered authoritative that we feel we cannot do 
better than present it as it stands. We intend to deal in detail with some 
at least of the chapters of the full Report in subsequent issues. Meanwhile 
we print below the Abstract Report. 


ABSTRACT REPORT . 

§ 1 Object of abstract report 

In order to facilitate an appreciation of our views by persons to 
whom our Report may appear too detailed and technical, we have deemed 
it convenient to prepare an abstract dealing only with those points which 
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are of larger importance. F or this reason we do not propose to enter into 
great detail and our remarks in this abstract must be held to be supple- 
mented by what we have said in our main Report. For the same reason 
we shall refer to agricultural credit societies only among primary societies, 
as societies of this nature form 13,715 out of the 14,566 primary societies 
which have come into existence since co-operation first obtained a footing 
in India in 1904. 


§ 2. Tllh PRIMARY SOCIETY. 

A primary agricultural co-operative credit society is formed in its 
first stage by a number of individuals, not less than ten, who, because they 
are unable individually to obtain the credit which is necessary for their 
small agricultural operations either in adequate quantity or at rates or 
on terms of honest dealing which enable them to work at a profit, combine 
together to obtain this necessary credit on reasonable conditions. To effect 
this each becomes liable for the debts of the society to the extent of the 
whole of his assets. If in this combination there is a number of well-to-do 
persons who have joined, not to obtain credit facilities they already possess, 
but to assist their poorer friends, it is obvious that the addition they 7 bring 
to the total of the assets of the individual members provides a substantial 
security to a creditor for any money lent to the society and used by the 
poorer members. If, on the other hand, all the members are of the same 
class, too poor individually to be trusted with any loan at a rate of interest 
which does not include a very large proportion of insurance to guard 
against the risk of lion-repayment, it is equally 7 obvious that the risk on 
the loans is in no way diminished from a purely material point of view by 
the combination. It will not, we think, be found frequent in practice in 
India for men of substantial position to join a society 7 to support the credit 
of their poorer neighbours, and consequently it may be taken that the 
majority r of societies belong to the latter class. It is true that even in that 
case the total assets of the members may 7 , and generally do in practice, total 
up to a nominal saleable value, based on the rates obtained at occasional 
sales, considerably in excess of the total loans granted. It is, however, 
probable that in the event of the forced sale of a number or all of these 
assets, the amount realised would be found to be very 7 much less than that 
at which they had been valued and might in many 7 cases fail to cover the 
debts of the societies, the more especially if many such sales were taking 
place simultaneously within a small area. Hence it is clear that the 
creditors’ real security consist* not in the material assets of the members 
but in the ability 7 and desire of the members to put the borrowed money to 
productive uses and to repay 7 the loan out of the profits made thereby. 

Each loan should mean so much earning capacity, so much producing 
power for the individual borrower. The guarantee consists in the expect- 
ation that each member of the society knowing that he stands to lose his 
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all by the default of the others, will exert moral pressure on his co-members 
to ensure that they use for a proper productive purpose the money which 
they have borrowed and duly repay it at the appointed time. The 
security in fact lies in the use of each loan for genuine productive purposes, 
the honesty and thrift of the members, the watchfulness they exercise 
over each other, the moral influence which they bring to bear upon dishorn 
est or unthrifty co-members and the feeling of solidarity which is usually 
awakened by association for a common purpose. These represent the 
essential elements of co-operation in its perfected form and it is in the 
presence of these elements that the business aspect of co-operation also 
finds its best security. The societies, as we have said in our Report, must 
in the first place be co-operative and must further be business-like. The 
two qualifications are largely inter-dependent, but for the sake of clearness 
it will be convenient to deal with them separately as far as possible. 


§ 3. Conditions necessary to make a society co-operative. 


The society to be fully co-operative must fulfil many conditions. 
The theory underlying co-operation is that weak individuals are enabled 
to improve their individual productive capacity and consequently their 
material and moral position, by combining among themselves and bringing 
into this combination a moral effort and a progressively developing reali- 
sation of moral obligation. The movement is essentially a moral one and 
it is individualistic rather than socialistic. Lt provides as a substitute for 
material assets honesty and a sense of moral obligation, and keeps in view 
the moral rather than the material sanction, lienee the first condition 
obviously is that every member should have a knowledge of the principles 
of co-operation, if this co-operation is to be real and not a sham. In 
the formation of a society the first essential is the careful selection as mem- 
bers of honest men, or at any rate of men who have given satisfactory^ 
guarantees of their intention to lead an honest life in future. As regards 
the dealings of the society, it should lend to its members only, and the 
loans must in no circumstances be for speculative purposes, which, so 
far from encouraging thrift and honesty have exactly the opposite effect. 
Loans should be given only for productive purposes or for necessaries 
which, as essentials of daily life, can fairly be classed as productive. The 
borrowers should be requiied to satisfy their fellows that they are in a 
position to repay the loans from the income that they will derive from their 
increased productive capacity, or that b> the exercise of thrift they can 
effect a margin of income over expenditure which will suffice to meet the 
instalments of their loans as they fall due. When a loan has been given, 
it is essential that the committee of the society and the other members 
should exercise a vigilant watch that the money is expended on the purpose 
for which the loan was granted. If it is improperly applied, it should be 
at once recalled. It is further advisable to add to the general supervision 
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of the society the special supervision of individual members, by taking 
pei son al sureties in the case of each loan. In the event of any default 
by the borrower an instant demand should be made on these sureties. In 
the more general matters of the society’s business there should, of course, 
be a committee of management with a president and a secretary, all of 
whom, execept those who perform purely clerical duties and have no voice 
m the management, should be members of the society and give their 
services to it gratuitously. At the same time the ultimate authority should 
never be delegated to the office bearers, but should be retained in the 
hands of the members, who must continue to take a practical interest in 
the business of the society. With this object the constitution should be 
purely republican ; each member should have one vote and no more in 
the general meeting and all business should be transacted with the maximum 
of publicity within the society. For example theie should be kept in some 
place open to the inspection of every member a list showing the loans 
issued to every member, the names oi his sureties and the amount of the 
loan still unpaid, and each member should be required to know generally 
how this account stands: general meetings should be frequently held at 
which the accounts and affairs of the society are fully discussed and 
explained. The express object of the society should be the development 
of thrift among its members, with the hope too that this idea of thrift 
will spread in the neighourhood. To effect this object loans must be given 
only when they are really necessary and desirable. Further the develop- 
ment of thrift and of a proprietory interest in the society should be aided 
by efforts to build up as soon as possible a strong reserve fund from 
profits. The society must also be encouraged to obtain as much as possible 
of its capital from the savings which its teaching and example have brought 
about among its members and their neighbours. With all these must go 
the elementary business principles of honesty, punctuality, proper accounts 
diligence and payment when due. To ensure all this there must be 
adequate control from within, increasing vigilance and supervision by the 
office bearers, and a continuous effort by members in learning the principles 
of co-operation, in meeting 'frequently, in watching others, in working 
hard and observing thrift, and in punctual repayment of their own loans* 
as they fall due. 


§ Turkic spkciat. points. 


There are three matters in this connection which we consider to 
be of special importance : — (i) the starting of new societies and the 
size of societies, (it) the period for which loans are granted to members, 
and (Hi) the rate of interest charged on loans. 
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(}) Ned Societies and their src. 


With reference to the starting of new societies we have recommended 
that the utmost care should be exercised in permitting the foimatiou ot 
a society and that the Registrar should only consent to register a society 
after he is convinced that its prospective members understand co-opei- 
ative principles and duties and are prepaied to act up to them and that 
there is a reasonable probability that they will do so. Any general spirit 
of official propagandism of primary societies would in our opinion now be 
a grave mistake. The movement has spread sufficiently to enable the vill 
agers in most provinces to have an opportunity of seeing a society in being 
and to take steps to form a society of their own, should they consider that 
the inducements are sufficient. The members should be sufficiently 
acquainted with each other to know whom to trust and whom not to trust 
and to be able to exercise genuine supervision over each other's dealings 
Consequentlv large societies are to be deprecated. Undoubtedly large 
societies do exist and prosper up to a point, but it will be found in practice 
that these depend for theii existence on the efforts of the president or a 
small committee, and that the ordinary member takes little interest and 
has practically no voice in the management or affairs of his society. The 
co-opetative safeguards are therefore absent and everything depends upon 
the honest) and business qualities of the committee We have noticed 
moieo\er that it is from societies of this nature that the majority ol 
complaints have come that members who are perfectly well able to rejay 
aie contumaciously refusing to do so. This is only to be expected when 
there is an absence of the co-operative elements ot mutual watchfulness 
and supervision and of the exercise of moral pressure. It is impossible 
to avoid the conclusion that large societies of this nature must inevitably 
lose their co-operative character and degenerate into village money lending 
concerns. 


(n) Length of loans and ihcir repayment. 


The fixation of the period of loans is a point which deserves 
special consideration. To take a common instance, a man, who has mort- 
gaged his land and is working as a daily labourer, applies for a loan of 
(say) Rs. 400 to redeem that land and his fellow members come to the 
conclusion that, put in the possession of the land, he can by the exercise 
of due thrift save Rs. 150 a year. If a loan of Rs. 400 is granted on con- 
dition of repayment by two instalments within two years, the result must 
be to drive the borrower again into debt by forcing him to raise elsewhere 
the balance required to meet these instalments when they fall due If 
instalments have been fixed to which there is admittedly no intention of 
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adhering, the arrangements of the society for repaying its own borrowings 
must necessarily be stultified, while other borrowing members who may very 
well be in a position to pay, are encouraged to resort to procrastination and 
evasion. On the other hand a well to-do man, though he might reasonably 
be granted a loan to replace plough cattle which had died, would probably 
be in a position to repay that loan sooner than another man whose income 
and necessary expenditure afforded a smaller margin. Conversely, by 
allowing three years for the repayment of a loan granted for seed grain, 
which should properly be repaid after the harvest, direct inducements 
to extravagance and unthriftiness are placed in the way of the borrower. 
It is, therefore, necessary that each society before granting its loans should 
consider carefully the time within which, having regard to the purpose of 
the loan and the circumstances of the borrower actual repayment can be 
properly expected. When the period has been fixed, it should be rigorously 
enforced except in the event of harvest or domestic calamities. The 
system of extending loans as a matter of routine is one of the greatest 
dangers that exists in the co-operative movement , in that it paves an eas\ 
way for procrastination and eventual default. It is moreover facilitated 
by the fact that, if a loan is formally extended by the society, even for the 
sole reason that the borrower refuses to pay, it does not appear in the 
returns as an overdue loan. It is consequently possible for the nominal 
assets to include loans which should really have been written off long 
before as bad debts. It is difficult to devise any system of returns which 
would differentiate extensions, and the fact of improper extensions having 
been given can best be elicited by a careful inspection of the society. 
When the practice conies to light prompt action must be taken, but the 
real remedy lies in the prevention of the growth of the practice by the 
society's seeing that no loans are granted on conditions of repayment 
within a period, inside which no reasonable person could expect the borrower 
to repay. In this connection attention should be paid to the fact that 
agricultural finance must be based on the agricultural cycle, and this cycle, 
though usually of the duration of one year, may occasionally be a matter 
of months, but is frequently a matter of from two to five years. Where 
climatic conditions are such that in a one-crop area failure of the harvest 
Is practically unknown, agricultural finance is of course based on repay- 
ments at harvest within the twelve months. Where however the climatic 
or other factors render harvests precarious, the agricultural class must 
be financed with regard to a period of years which will cover the average 
cycle comprising good, bad, and indifferent seasons. Thus in an area, 
where one good, one bad, and two indifferent years form the ordinary cycle 
of seasons, the agency financing the cultivator does so on the assumption 
that the loans will be repaid in full after the first good harvest, which* 
may of course not occur until the fourth year. This has been from time 
immemorial the primary practice of the money lender, and it seems 
advisable to enter this caveat, as there is a tendency to imagine that 
agricultural finance is always worked on a twelve months* basis. 
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{in) Rate of interest on loans . 

As regards the interest at which loans are granted to the members* 
of societies it has sometimes been mged that in order to stimulate the 
movement and give its full benefits to membeis of society, the lates ct 
interest should be made as low as possible. This point of view ignore.-, 
the dangers of unthi iftiness and extravagance incidental to too facile credit 
It is sound policy for a society to start by lending to members at rates which 
are still substantial, though very much lower than those at which, with 
their precarious credit, they could borrow from the local money lender 
Such rates we have found in many places to as much as 36, 48 or bo per 
cent per annum, and in these places a society may very well begin by 
charging 15 or 18 per cent. We have, on the other hand, been told 
in some places that ample money can be borrowed there from local money 
leu dels at 8 or 9 per cent per annum 01 even lower rates. We cannot how- 
ever help thinking that money at this rate is available only for those 
who have ample realisable material assets to offer as security*, and not foi 
those agrieultuiists whose emancipation from their present depressed 
condition is the object and justification ol Government's expenditure on 
co-operation In the charge of a high late of inteiest on loans to them there 
is no hardship imposed on members, inasmuch as every penny of profit 
made on that rate is letained loi their use and benefit in the shape of a 
reserve fund, which can be latei employed to enable loans to be made at 
very much reduced lates, when a substantial reserve has been accumulated 
and the members have thoroughly learnt the use and value of money 
The mattei is one which wo think should be under the veiy careful super 
vision of the Registrar who should have full powers as regards controlling 
the rates at which money is lent to membeis 


v? 3 J Business aspect. Sources of capital 

Turning to the more purely business aspect position of primary 
societies, we may note that they rely for their funds partly on external 
and partly on internal sources. In the former may be included deposits 
from members and non-members and loans from central financing institu- 
tions. In the latter the reserve fund and (in some Provinces) the j-hare 
capital. 


(t) External Capital . Deposits. 

The amount of capital hitherto obtained in the way of deposits has on 
the whole been disappointing. As long as the deposits received are of a 
truly local character and are made from confidence in the working of the 
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society, cvei\ efloit should be made to secure them, both from members 
and from non-members. We look to a considerable increase in deposits 
as an escutial to real progress in the future 

Loans to societies - how determined. Use ot Unions. — For the 
present, however, the main source of outside capital in primary societies 
consists not in deposits but in loans from central co-operative financing 
agencies, to which we shall allude further below. To such agencies appli- 
cations by primary societies for loans are generally made, and such an 
agency on receiving a request for a loan has to consider its treatment. 
In some cases the request is received through the office of the Registrar 
who has already, after receiving the reports of his subordinates, satisfied 
himself as to whether the loan may safely be given and has endorsed 
his sanction for that amount on the application. In some cases the 
orders on the loan are passed by the central financing institution itself. 
In such cases it must arrive at a decision based upon the reports of the 
staff which it keeps lor that purpose or on the opinion of members of its 
directorate with local knowledge. In other cases, but not generally, a 
society betoie obtaining a loan has to be admitted to membership of a 
Union. Such a Union is a body of which the only members are the primary 
societies within a circle of a radius averaging generally about S miles and 
at the deliberations of wdiich each member of the society has a number of 
votes proportionate to the number of its own members. The duties ot 
the Union are to advise on the grant of loans to its constituent societies 
and to supervise the working of these societies. Being composed of societies 
all drawn from the same limited area who arc or should be also share- 
holders in the central financing institution, a body of this kind may safely 
be presumed to have a fairly intimate knoweledge of the affairs of its 
constituent societies and of their individual members, and is therefore 
in a position to give a most useful opinion as to the propriety of any 
loan asked lor by a society, and is also in a position to supervise the use 
of the money borrowed and the general w r oi*king of the society, while its 
member societies’ interests in the central financing institution should 
ensure a due regard for the latter's welfare by the refusal to recom- 
mend any Joan regarding wdiich there was any doubt. It is moreover 
customary to introduce a further element of caution into a Union’s recom- 
mendations and to give each member society a direct interest in keeping 
other societies up to the mark by making it liable to a certain limited extent 
to make good to the central financing institution any loss which such 
institution may have incurred from the default of a society to repay a loan 
recommended by the Union. In a province in which a Union system 
obtains any application for a loan by a society must first be submitted to the' 
Union which wfill bring to bear upon it a scrutiny, based upon personal 
knowledge and sharpened by financial responsibility, as to the necessity 
and productiveness of the loan, the character and position of the members 
of the society, if new, its past history and behaviour, if of some year's 
standing If the result of this scrutiny is unsatisfactory, the loan is not 
recommended or a loan is recommended of very much diminished amount- 
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The central financing institution, provided it has funds available with 
due regard to the claim of other Unions, would in general rarely refuse to 
make a loan to the full extent recommended by a Union. 

Repayment s of loam made to societies. — The loan, when sanctioned, 
is issued to the society under conditions varying in different provinces as 
to repayment of principal and payment of interest. In most cases the 
inteiest has to be paid regularly each year or half year, but the practice 
differs widely as to repayment of principal. In some cases it is rexKiyable 
by instalments spread over periods varying from one to ten years: in 
others it is repayable in one lump sum after a term of years. It would 
probably be safe to say that on an average most loans from central 
financing institutions to societies aie repaid within three to four years, 
whether by yearly instalments or in one sum, and that the usual rate 
of interest charged to the primary society is 7 to () per cent per annum. 
It is usually left to the society after it has received the loan, to distribute 
it among its mcmbeis in such proportions and on such terms as regards 
the period of repayment by them as it thinks fit ; and it is expected that 
the central financing institutions should recover repayments from the 
society corresponding to the repayments made to the society itself by 
the members 

We have heard it urged 011 several occasions that the real test of 
efficiency in a society is punctual repayment and that if a society is making 
repayment punctually it may safely be presumed to be in a satisfactory 
state It is certainly true that a good society will always be punctual in 
its repayments, but the converse proposition cannot be admitted. To 
begin with, a society may be making repayments to the central financing 
institution from deposits entrusted to it from time to time aud may be 
making no recoveries at all from its members. Or again its members may 
be misapplying or squandering their loans, while repaying punctually to 
the society with money temporarily provided by a friend or money lender 
whom they recoup from the balance of a fresh loan, obtained from the 
society for some ostensibly productive object. As a consequence a society 
which is negligent in supervision over its members may be receiving 
regular payments from them and repaying regularly to the central finan- 
cing institution, while its members may be sinking further into debt to the 
extent of mone} r which they have borrowed and wasted This state of 
affairs can only be ascertained by a close examination of the society’s 
books, coupled with a careful enquiry on the spot as to the affairs of each 
member and the manner in which he has utilised his loans. In the 
super vision of a society the greatest care should be taken to see that the 
repayments are genuine, and there is grave danger in placing undue reliance 
on the mere statement of a society's repayments to the central financing 
institution. 

Assessment of credit. — It is part of the business of the Central Financing 
Institution to see that the credit of the society should be duly assesssed, that 
is to say that the total external borrowings of a society whether as deposits 
or as loans should be fixed annually at a certain sum. Without a system- 
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atic arrangement of this kind no proper relation can be maintained 
between the creditw orthiness of the societies and the liabilities they incur,, 
and we consider the point of such importance that, for the present at 
least we regard it as essential that the Registiar should maintain a 
control over the total amount that a society may borrow fiom eveiy 
source, and that a maximum limit should be fixed for such borrow mgs,, 
to be varied from time* to time as the society shows its glowing strength or 
the reverse. When the limits for bori owing have then been fixed any 
deposits which would cause a society’s borrowings to be in excess of that 
limit would have to be refused. Deposits within that maximum should 
only be taken on condition that the society itself retained sufficient liquid 
assets to meet the claims of depositois 01, as is more suitable, made in 
arrangement for the necessaiy covu with a central financing institution. 
The maximum boriowing limit would, as above noted, include bonowirg^ 
from a central financing institution as well as liom cut side depositois ai d 
members, while loans fiom one society direct to another she uld be 
precluded altogether. II a society’s temporary requirements aie substan- 
tially less than the borrowing limit assigned to it and happen to lca\e 
it with surplus funds, it should place these with the central financii g 
institution. 


(ii) Owned capital Shares and surplus assets . 

The internal sources of capital in societies aie, as above stated, the 
share capital and the reserve. The bulk of the societies, at piesent, 
have little or no share capital, and shares constitute a substantial p; it of 
the capital in four Provinces only. It is hard to expect poor peasants 
to subscribe anything large in the way of share capital, but when this 
can be obtained, as it usually is, in instalments, it forms an excellent 
means both of inculcating thrift ai d of providing a foim of capital owned 
by the society. For the bulk of the ‘ owned ’ capital however, the sc ciely 
must look to its reserve fund, that is to the surplus assets which it 
accumulates from its annual profits. Ihe amount of these surplus assets 
depends mainly on the difference between the rate at which the society 
bonows and that at which it lends, and until the amount has reached a 
substantial figure it is a mistake to reduce unnecessarily the ialts 
at which money is lent to members. If arrangements aie made for maintain- 
ing a resource available for meeting deposits, the surplus assets of a 
society can most suitably be employed in the business of the society. 

§ (>. Audit and supervision of societies. 

It will be seen that in order to be fully co-operative and the roughly 
business-like, a society must live up to a high standaid. Coi sidering 
the class of people who compose the bulk of the agricultural societies it 
is useless to expect the maintenance of such a stai daid without frequent 
audit and unceasing supervision froni without. It is difficult to exaggeiate 
the importance of such audit and supervision. Without them a good 
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society may soon degenerate and a bad society may soon come to ruin. 
The work of audit and supervision should in the first instance be vested 
in the the higher co-operative institutions, Unions and Central Banks, but 
the ultimate responsibility for these duties must rest with the Goven mei 1 
as represented by the Registrar. There is irdeed no reason in cur opirion 
why the whole of such supervision and audit should fall on the Goverrmer t 
staff and be met at Government expense. A full audit by a Government 
staff on the accounts of a ch society is essential, but this might take place 
once in two or three ytais, the audit in the meanwhile being conducted 
either by the Unions, where these exist, or by the central finaucirg institu- 
tions. Constant supervision is part of the the duty of a Union, and where 
there is no Union it .should be incumbent on the central financing institu- 
tions to carry out the duties of supei\ ision, ar d to maintain an efficient st< £f 
for the purpose. The cost of this can fairly be met by the societies either 
by a direct contribution or by the central final cing institution's chargirg 
on loans to them a rate of inteiest which will cover the experditme. At 
the same time we hold that the Registrar canrol abrogate his responsibility 
in the matter of dmctiig aid supervising this co-operative audit and 
supervision, and that he mud Ke that the influence of central financirg 
institutions is not misdiucted or applied in wrong, improper or mischievous 
ways, and must maintain an efficient direction and control to ersure that 
the movement is kept on co-operative lines and is confined to these lines. 
The exercise of due care before formation and the ensurii g of full and 
proper supervision after formation we consider ii deed the most import ai t 
part of the Registrar's duty. If the Primary Societies are sound and solvent, 
the whole provincial edifice must be sound unless there is instability 
in the highei finance. If the Primary Societies are 1 unsound, if they are 
based on mere money lending and not on co-operative principles, ro matte r 
how sound the higher finance may apparently be, its assets will be locked 
up in indifferent or bad securities and scorer or later serious trouble, if 
not failure, is bound to result. 

The figures bedow show the rate cj grewth (f jumy sccieties of ai 
kinds in the last eight years : — 
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§ 7. Need OF INCREASED CON TROI, 


No one reading these figures can fail to be struck by the magnitude 
which the growth has already attained or to be convinced that the move- 
ment has taken firm root. Societies are now so spread over all parts of 
India and the advantages which their members are obtaining are so patent, 
that it is impossible to doubt that the movement will eventually attain 
dimensions compared to which it c present size will appear negligible. As 
a consequence theie will undoubtedly arise through the medium of 
co-operation a powerful organisation formed of these agricultural classes 
who are at present inarticulate through want of education and cohesion. 
The potentialities of such an orgnnisition, its advantages and dangers, and 
the possibility of its perversion to wrong ends, if it is allowed to develop 
without adequate supervision and proper control, must be apparent to all. 
Further there will be in use in these societies a very large sum of money 
amounting to many millions of pounds, mainly the property of thrifty agri- 
culturists, tradesmen and men of the professional classes on whom the loss 
of this money would inflict an irreparable blow coupled with far-reaching 
consequences. This money will be lent to individuals of whom many do 
not own the material assets to provide the requisite security, and to sell 
up whom on any large scale would necessarily involve serious consequences. 
It must be obvious then that, if loans me not applied to productive ox- 
necessary objects and repaid promptly from the profits so earned, if there is 
riot in each member the desire and intention so to use his loans and so to 
repay them and to see that each of his fellow' members does likewise, there 
is a grave danger of the creation of a gigantic credit fabric which, having 
no real soundness within, may eventually collapse. On the other hand, 
with a sound co-operative system carefully restricted to its legitimate 
objects, there are innumerable potentialities for increase of wealth and pros- 
perity to the country from a peasantry freed from the crushing load of debt, 
obtaining on reasonable terms the money which it requires from time to 
time for its agricultural operations, and using for these operations improved 
and more scientific methods. 

We do not wish to pose either as alarmists or Utopians, but we think 
that the importance of the movement, its potentialities for good or evil, 
should be recognised to the full. Of the first danger, — -perversion of the 
co-operative movement to other objects, — • we have as yet seen little or no 
sign, but we think that this possibility should always be borne in mind and 
carefully guarded against. The second danger, the lack of a true spirit 
of co-operation, is at the present moment much the more real. We 
regret to have to say that the conclusion has been forced upon us 
that in the majority of cases primary societies in India fall short of the 
co-operative ideal. Speaking generally, even allowing for the backward- 
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no ? s of the population, there ha** been found a lack ot true co-operation. 
The necessity for developing a truly co-operative .system rather than 
cheap money lending and the danger involved in inviting deposits from 
the public foi pseudo-co-operative institutions are matters that have 
been to a serious extent overlooked Rapid extension has resulted in the 
growth of primary societies to an extent with which the Registrar and his 
staff were unable to cope, and faults have grown up which were inseparable 
from due lack of care in formation and inadequate means of supervision. 
At the same time these faults are by no means ineradicable, the societies 
are young and composed in the main of good material, and with piopei 
care and supervision are capable of being placed on the right lines. 

The remedy in both cases lies in the supervision and control of the 
primary societies by a registering staff adequate and efficient, especially 
in its higher branches. We do not mean by this that the Registrar should 
assume the detailed direction of societies. These must be left, as hitherto, 
to manage their own affairs, but the Registrar must be in a position to 
knovv how they are managing these affair-*, and to take action in case of 
need. In addition to being able to acquaint himself with the working of the 
societies under his charge, the Registrar must be able to give and supervise 
that teaching of co-operative principles without which proper co-operation 
cannot be expected to grow For this v\ork the present staff of Registrars 
is quite inadequate and we trust that a realisation of the importance of 
the subject will lead t<> a material increase in the superior registering staff. 
Our proposals on the subject are given in detail in the main report ond are 
briefly that, iu all the major provinces, there should be in addition to the 
Registrar at least one Joint Registrar holding a status equivalent to that 
of Collector, and that in provinces wdiere the number of societies is large 
there should he approximately one superior controlling officer for each 
llious.md societies. The effect of this would be to add three superior whole 
time officers to the registering staff of the Punjab, two to that of the United 
Provinces and the Central Provinces and one to each of the other provinces. 
It is essential that the officers should be picked men with special qualifi- 
cations for the w r ork, that their remuneration should be consonant with the 
arduous nature of their duties and that it should be recognised that the 
work of Registrar is in the importance of its nature and the experience 
which it affords equivalent to the w r ork of a Collector and renders an officei 
equally fitted for executive promotion. 

It is also important that the district officer, while not allying himseli 
with the movement in any official capacity and not exercising any of the 
formal powers of a Registrar, — duties for which he might have no inclina- 
tion and which the press of other work might force him to allow to fall 
into routine, ~ should nevertheless realise the importance of co-operation 
and its possible effect for good or evil on the district under his charge, and 
^hould keep himself thoroughly iu touch with the progress of the movement 
in his district. 
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§ 8. Central and provincial banks. 


As regard the higher financing institutions, it may be mentioned 
that in Burma, where conditions are somewhat exceptional and there is 
a fully organised Union system, the primary societies leceive loans direct 
from one bank at Mandalay, except in two districts wheie owing to difficulties 
of communication local banks have been formed. These banks however are 
supported by the Mandalay Bank, which is also responsible for seeing to their 
affairs being kept in' pioper condition, and for co-ordinating and controll- 
ing the whole co-operative finance of the province. In all other Provinces 
except Madras and Bombay a system exists under which the provision of 
iunds to primary societies is done by a number of local cential financing 
institutions the business of which covers an area sometimes conterminous 
with a district, sometimes with a subdivision and sometimes even smaller. 
Kach of these institutions js an independent society registered under the 
Co-operative Societies Act with limited liability. In Bihar and the 
Central Provinces these institutions are formally federated under an apex 
bank, known an as the Provincial Bank, which provides a certain amount ot 
the capital of its constituent banks, balances their excesses and deficiencies 
and maintains a general control. In Madras and Bombay the large 
banks at headquarters, while confining their business mainly to lending 
to primary societies throughout the whole or part of the province, have of 
late tended to assume certain of the functions of apex banks by lending to 
and receiving surplus funds from some of the locnl central financing institu- 
tions. Their position howevei as regards the latter has not been defined ; 
they exercise no control and do not occupy a recognised position as the 
apex of the provincial co-operative finance. In the remaining Provinces 
no apex organisation of any kind at present exists and the financial edifice 
consists of a number of independent local financing institutions without 
any co-ordination. 

The local financing institutions throughout India, of which there are 
nearly 200, aie in the various provinces designated by various names, but 
to avoid any inconvenience of nomenclature w e have in this report applied 
the single term “Cential Bank” to all local financing institutions concerned 
solely in the diiect financing of primary societies, within an area suffici- 
ently limited to allow them to exercise also the duties of supervision and 
control over these societies. Under this head will come all the central 
financing institutions except the five mentioned below. The teim Provincial 
Bank will be applied to the apex institutions in each Province which are % 
formally constituted to co-ordinate and control the finances of Central 
Banks and deal only with such banks and not with primaiy societies. To 
this class belong the Provincial Banks of Bihar and the Central Provinces. 
This leaves in doubt the position of the Central Banks of Mandalay,. 
Madras, and Bombay. In Burma wdiete the system, as explained above, is. 
special, the Bank of Mandalay can appropriately be recognised as a 
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Provincial Bank. The Banks of Madras and Bombay do business over too 
large an area to enable them to discharge the functions assigned to Central 
Banks, while they have not yet been placed in a position to enable them to 
take up the position of apex banks. It will be more convenient to deal 
with all classes of financing institutions together, merely predicating that 
the remarks in paragraph 9 immediately below are not intended to apply 
to the five above-named banks. 

The composition and method of investment of the capital of all these 
institutions was on the 1st January 1915 as follows, the figures being given 
in lakhs of rupees. 189.43 was held on deposit from individuals, of which 
8.01 was on current account and 4.66 for short terms of less than three 
months. 103.70 was for periods between three months and one year, 
and the balance of 73.06 was for periods exceeding one year or on one year's 
notice. Debentures were 6.37, and loans from Government 3.73. Loans 
and deposits from other co-operative societies were 46.54 of which 2.28 were 
on savings bank account. Loans from presidency and joint stock banks 
amounted to 20. 99. Share capital and reserve fund totalled 47.07. Against 
these liabilities n.04 was held in actual cash and 10.16 in outside securities 
of which however a small portion had been pledged to the banks. The 
remainder of the assets was invested in loans to primary societies and other 
central institutions and of this one-third to one-fourth might normally 
be expected to be repaid each year. A small amount of this is however 
still owed by individuals who had the right of borrowing from some of these 
institutions. Theie are further a\ ailable undrawn amounts of cash credits 
given by Presidency and Joint Stock banks amounting to 20.27. On the 
other hand the 20.32 already advanced by these banks has been given on 
terms which practically all admit of repayment being demanded within 
the year. 

Of their profits these banks arc by law compelled to put one-quarter to 
their reserve fund, and the amount of dividend which they may pay to their 
shareholders is limited. Some banks keep accounts both for their share- 
holders and foi outsiders and a few still lend money to individual share- 
holders as well as to societies. It may be generally said, however, that the 
banks confine their business to receiving deposits from the public, generally 
tor fixed periods, and to lending the money so obtained to primary societies 
and in a smaller degree to Central Banks 


§ 9. Central banks: their powers and constitution. 


As regard Central Banks proper doing business generally in an area 
not exceeding that of a district, we think that often they have been 
allowed too little discretion in the matter of making loans to societies 
and that full use has often not been made of this important link in 
the co-operative chain for the purpose of supervision and audit of socie- 
ties. For the latter work the most suitable machinery is undoubtedly the 
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Union system, but we fully realise the strength of the objection raised in 
many provinces that it may be some time before a sufficient spirit of auton- 
omy is developed among the members of societies to enable that system to 
be introduced. In the absence of such a system the entire supervision of 
the primary societies within its area must be undertaken by the Central 
Bank, subject to the advice, general supervision and contiol of the 
Registrar. This duty a Central Bank is in every way fitted to fulfil, provided 
its directorate has been suitably selected. It is also necessary that the 
Central Bank should be in position to enforce its authority against errant 
societies by the refusal or curtailment of loans. We have found that in many 
cases it has been the custom for an application by a society for a loan 
to be adjudicated on b> the Registiar or one of his staff, and for the work of 
the Central Bank to be limited to paying over the amount of the loan sanct- 
ioned, if it had in hand the money to do this. This procedure seems to be 
entirely wioi g. The moix} is the proj eity of the Cential Bank which 
is responsible for it to its depositois and shareholders, and as it has the 
responsibility in the matter, so it should have the discretion. We have 
already expressed the view that the Registrar should impose a limit beyond 
which a society should not borrow, hut we think that within this limit the 
Central Bank should have full power to deal which all applications by 
societies for loans, and that with this should be coupled the duty of super- 
vising the societies to which it makes these loans. It is however necessary 
that the constitution and directorate of the bank should be such as to 
enable it to discharge these functions to the best interest of co-operation. 
If a bank is frankly a profit seeking capitalistic concern, its interests are in 
few' respects coincident with the interests of societies which it is likely to 
regard mainly as a means of profit and in the real welfaie of which it has 
little concern. A bank ol this natuie is further less susceptible to control. 
To banks where the management is provided entirely from the* members 
of the constituent societies the main objection is that thy ate likely to tail 
to enlist the assistance ot the commercial middle classes, who alone are 
at all capable of conducting a bank of any dimensions and on whose 
assistance and co-operation the financial support of other members of their 
class depends. If this difficulty could be got over, there can be no question 
that banks of this class are the most advantageous and economical, since 
there is no necessity for them to do more than pay working expenses. 
Moreover it is in the interests of co-operation that this link in the co-oper- 
ative chain should be composed of societies themselves and not of out- 
siders. Consequent 1> it is to be hoped that at some future date the agri- 
culturist will have developed the indigenous ability to provide for Central 
Banks an efficient management which will command the confidence 
of the depositing classes, and in some places there are already signs that* 
given the opportunity, men with the necessary qualifications will be forth- 
coming. This ideal must however require many years tor realisation and 
we think that at present the best constitution is undoubtedly to be found 
in banks where the directorate is drawn partly from men of the commercial 
and professional middle classes and partly from the leading members o£ 
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societies, each director representing bis own class of shareholders and 
providing the elements in w hich the other class is lacking. Care should how 
ever be taken to see that the ultimate control of the bank rests with the 
society shareholders, since this prevents any possibility of exploitation of 
societies. It should also be made clear that the ideal aimed at is the 
eventual transition of the bank to a co-operative constitution when the 
only shareholders will be societies. 


§ TO. IS KFJ > FOR ADEQUATE FLUID RESOURCE. 


Whate\ei be tlicir constitution the same principles must apply to 
all higher financing institutions as regards sound finance. It has already 
been stated that these banks raise the major poitiou of their capital by 
inviting deposits from the public. A portion of these deposits are on eui- 
rent account or tor short periods not exceeding three months; a portion 
is on fixed deposit for teims exceeding one year, but more than half, in 
fact 54.7 per cenc, is for periods ranging from three months to one >e*ar. 
The money so obtained d kut out to societies, and it may be said that, 
taking an average all lound, it may be exptcttd that each individual loan 
will be repaid, under normal agiicultural conditions, in instalments spread 
over three to lour yeais. If pressure w ere put on societies an increased amount 
con Id be forthcoming, hut only at the cost of dislocating the anangements 
ol these societies arid probably requiting their members to have recourse 
to the money lendei Again a year of agricultural scarcity may rendtr 
societies unable to make any repayments in that year and will probably 
make it necessaiy to accommodate them with loans in excess of their noimal 
annual acquirements, if their niembeis are not to be required to go to the 
money lender. It is thus obvious that, if the banks are to be in a position to 
r< pay deposits when due and demanded, they must equilibrate their finances 
v\itli some care and provide an adequate amount of liquid resource^ 
So far the actual necessity for doing this has not arisen in any maiktd 
degree owing to the great increase in the last lew years of the deposits 
made in these banks. The amounts deposited have been each yem 
largely in excess of those of previous years, and any deposits withdiawn 
have been met out of new deposits. Moreover a custom has lately grown 
up of obtaining advances from commercial banks either in the shape of 
loons of definite amount or of cash credits. Some of the more prudent 
banks have utilised the cash credits so obtained only to a limited extent, 
leaving the balance available to be drawn upon to meet calls by depositors. 
Others have drawn and employed in loans to societies practically the 
whole of their credit. In some cases the apex co-operative bank of the 
Province has undertaken to support its central banks, but this suppoit has 
generally been dependent on a cash credit it has itself obtained from a com- 
mercial bank. It may be said however that in practically all cases, with 
the exception of undrawn cash credits on commercial or apex banks, no 
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central banks has retained or provided any liquid assets, beyond a small ana 
quite inadequate supply of cash, to meet demands by its depositors or to 
provide for seasons of agricultural distress. 

This has been due in some cases to a desire for dividends : in others to 
a readiness to take a present risk so as to secure eventual safety by a reserve 
fund built up out of larger profits: in others a too rapid growth of societies 
has imposed work on the Central Bank in excess of its financial capacities : 
in others it has been due to the fact that money is lent to societies at rates 
so near to those paid on deposits as to allow no margin for the provision 
of fluid resources: in others it has been frankly stated that in the event 
of difficulty over fluid resource they look to Government for assistance and 
their only duty is to see that their investments are sound and that there 
is no possibility of eventual loss. Whatever be the reason, there can be no 
question that the matter of adequate fluid resources has been generally 
neglected. 

Those banks which have secured themselves by undrawn cash credits 
are distinctly in the minority, and at the same time the probability of the 
permanence of the arrangement must be open to serious doubt. The 
Joint Stock banks are not likely to increase* materially the extent of the 
business which they are doing with co-operative banks, and it cannot be to 
their interest to keep always available for the use of co-operative banks 
large sums of money which they may be called upon to disburse very likely 
at a time when they themselves are most in need of them. 


§11. Illustrations. 


As an illustration of our remarks on the subject of central banks 
we append the balance sheets, drawn up on rst January 1915, of two banks 
which are not unrepresentative of many institutions of this class. The 
figures in each case have been reduced so as to show each bank working 
on a one lakh basis. 
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Ualilities 


i 

ASSE1S 



Rs 

1 

Rs, | 

Rs. 

Rs 

Deposits — 


1 

Cash in hand or bank . 

2,600 

i On current account 
jjj V *3 ’ Due /or repayment 

1 | 1 i *915 . • • • 

f Due later 

2,590 

69,0*0 

15,340 


Doans to societies of which repay- 
ments is expected in 1915 . 

After 1915 . 

Other items . 

15.000 

82.000 

400 

From other societies. . 

4,650 

01,630 



Share capital paid up . 

5,300 




Rescued fund 

870 




Dividend equalisation fund . 

1,200 




Undi-dnlmUd profits 

1,000 

8,370 



'l otal 

I 

,00,000 

Total 

1,00,000 


LK povils - 



Cush in hand or bank . 

4,i 60 

, 1 On uu rent at ( ouut 

a £ j» \ 

gg 5 1 hit m 1 >1 5 

/ 1 >m Me- 
Fiom otlui "Oucties 

1,070 

5 . 44 ° 

7,260 

„ooo 


Doans to societies of which repay- 
ments cxjiected in lqis 

Aitci ijt5 

< )thei items . 

24,000 

68,150 

1 0 uidiom Joint Stock bunk*', 

ro ~6o 

So,T 3t 



Share capital i».ud up 

i6,cm(» 




K cm r\ e 

2, >00 




Dividend uupui 1 

650 




Other item* 

7 JO 

10,H7O 



Total 


1,00,000 

Total 

1 , 00,00 J 


It will be seen that in both cases the banks do current account busi- 
ness and that amount oi cash in hand is practically equivalent to what 
the)* owe on current accouut. In both cases the bulk of their deposits is 
on a one year’s basis, while the terms of their loans to societies are consid- 
erably longer. I11 the one case the contingent liabilities of the current 
year are far in excess of the repayments they expect to receive. In the 
other they are nearly equivalent, but in neither case does any permanent 
provision exist to meet withdrawals of deposits unsupported by repay- 
ments from societies, which might very well fail to come in at the time when 
wanted or might have to be postponed altogether. The second bank has 
a cash credit with a joint stock bank to the amount of Rs. 25,000, but 
it has already drawn and lent out Rs. 19,760 of this, and will probably have 
to utilise or keep in reserve Rs. 1,160 more to pay dividends and hold 
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against its current account. If the Joint Stock Bank is prepared in a time 
of stress to continue its support and does not on the other hand press for 
repayment of its loan of Rs. 19,760, the central bank will have some Rs. 
4,000 available to meet fluctuations in its deposits in the current year. 
It will be noticed however that this bank holds a very large amount in 
deposit from other societies, of which a certain proportion is probably 
deposits passed on by other central banks which have no immediate use for 
them, and the bank should be prepared also for considerable calls on this 
account. The first bank is obviously purely capitalistic. It works on a 
very small share capital and considers the provision of dividend more 
important than the building up of a strong reserve. 

On the other hand w e append below the balance sheet of a third bank 
which seeilas to us to approach more nearly to a standard of safety. 


Inabilities Assets 



Rs 

Rs 

Rs. 

Dt posits - 

‘Js . [ On current account 
3 £ 

$,600 

Cash and Government papei 

Doans to societies of which repay- 

11,000 

M g / Due for repayment 

J iii iqi 6 ) 

c 1,000 

ment is expected in rQi p > 

24,000 

£ > 

Ui ! Attcl 191 5 . 

From societies 

60,000 

■} ,800 

Tutu 

Othei items 

64,000 

100 

From Joint Stock banks 

Share capital paid lip . . 

Reserve fund . 

600 

8.000 

2.000 

S«),ooo 


Suspense (mainly for le 

sene fund) . 

1,000 

11,000 



Total . 1,00,000 Jktal 1,00,000 


In this case the deposits are well distributed, and as a matter of fact 
nearly a half of the amount of Rs. 64,000 due after 1915 does not fall due 
until 1918, while the business of the bank is so arranged as to make the 
repayments by societies coincide with the terms of the deposits. The 
money taken from societies is small in amount, and is moreover the 
property of debtor societies and is not required by them to meet deposit- 
ors. There is consequently after providing for current account and repaying 
the Joint Stock Bank, a balance of Rs. 7,400 to meet any withdrawals 
of deposits this year even if societies are unable to make any repayments, 
The two first illustrations which we have given above will probably 
convey more clearly than any lengthy description the position of a large 
number of these banks. Put shortly, the conclusions at which we arrive 
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as regards these banks generally are that their management is honest and 
within its lights, efficient, and that no fault is to be found with the keeping 
of accounts or the disposal of money. With the exception that some of 
them keep current accounts for outside constituents, their business is pract- 
ically limited to lending to primary societies, and, so long as these remain 
solvent and their members are able and willing to pay, their creditors 
need have no anxiety that they will not eventually get their money. At 
the same time theie is certainly no assurance tbnt, if even a not very con 
siderahle number of depositors wanted their money simultaneously, it would 
be forthcoming on the due date. At present a large proportion of the 
depositors have been the shareholders and directors and their relatives who, 
even when wanting theii money, may often be persuaded to extend their 
deposits rather than embarrass the bank, but with the extension of the 
co-operative movement the proportion of this exceptional class of money must 
necessarily become less, and in any case it does not seem right that institu- 
tions of this natuie should invite the deposit of public money unless they 
are in a position to fulfil scrupulously and punctually their obligations to 
their credit ois. 


^ i2. Need for provincial banks. 


Obviously the first lemtdy for this state oj affairs is the co-ordin- 
ation oi provincial co-operative finance in eaeli province in a strong 
apex bank, or Piovincial Bank, and to insist that Central Banks shalMuive 
all theii financial dealings with other societies except their affiliated 
prim.uy societies, through that apex bank This will put an end to the 
s\ stem, which is a very leal source oi danger, of Central Banks investing their 
temporaiy surplus assets with each other The money may be lent out 
on terms which do not make it available when wanted and the interlocking 
of theii finances may very well result in the fall of one bringing down 
unnecessaiily a number oi others in its train. The Provincial Bank might 
also be the sole medium in the province for dealing with Presidency and Joint 
Stock Banks. Co-ordination and control in finance is essential and this 
can onl\ be done w ithin a province by an apex bank i>ossessing the necessary 
authority. A Piovincial Bank can also arrange more economically for the 
provision of fluid resource, a subject oi which w e shall treat below' . In Bihar 
and the Central Provinces Provincial Banks have recently been constituted. 
In Burma the provincial co-operative finance can very well remain with the 
Mandalay Central Bank. If the Madias and Bombay Central Banks are 
to be placed in the position of Provincial Banks, their constitution will 
require some modification and they will require to be in a position to enable 
them to cany out the duties of apex banks. In otlie other larger prov- 
inces Provincial Banks, should be formed. When Provincial Banks have 
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been duly constituted, the Central Banks in the province should be affiliated 
to them for the pui poses of control and many of the smaller and weaker 
banks might w ith advantage be dissolved or amalgamated with other banks. 


i j. Difficulties in maintaining standard of Fimn>~RESouRCE. 


Theie remains however the main difficulty in the matter of these 
banks, that they take money for comparatively short periods and invest 
practically the whole of their capital in loans for comparatively long terms 
under conditions which render it probable that in any one year they may 
receive practically no xe-payments and which may pteclude them from 
calling up or realising these loans if they themselves are pressed. If their 
only assets are the pro- notes oi societies, they are not likely to be able to 
raise much on these in the ordinary market to repay their depositors. It 
seems necessary that these banks should equilibrate their business ; that 
they should lend out to societies for such periods as to enable them to count 
each year on repayments from societies somewhat exceeding the amount 
of deposits which fall due that year : and that they should in addition 
maintain a fluid resource in the shape of cash or easily realisable securities. 
As regards the amount oi this fluid resource we have had considerable 
difficulty in making recommendations. Co-operative banking is new in India 
and is in many ways entirely different from joint stock banking, and there 
are consequently lew icliable data to go upon, but we think that each Cent- 
ral Bank might be lequired to hold an amount in liquid assets equivalent 
to the half oi the total of .ill fixed deposits, w’hich it might under the terms 
of such deposits be called on to repay within the next twelve months. 
In eases where current or savings bank accounts are kept practically the 
whole ot the amount oi such accounts would in addition have to be covered. 
In the case of the Provincial Bank the same conditions would apply, 
but it might be required to hold liquid assets to cover it for a period of one- 
third oi the next 1 waive months, since its money is invested over a much 
larger area than that of Cential Banks, and repayments are much less 
likely to be affected as a whole. Also, if the liquid resource ot all the Central 
Banks is, as would ordinarily be the case, maintained by the Provincial 
Bank, it would appear to be possible to reduce the traction to one-third, 
as it is less like!}' that all banks in the province w r ould require assistance 
simultaneously We have taken the period of six months as being the 
piobable duration of a co-operative crisis. At the same time we lecognise 
that the adoption of the conditions we have proposed may be difficult. 
Deposits for periods as long as are required for agricultural loans may 
not be obtained even on much dearer terms. We have proposed the 
imposition on Central Banks of the maintenance of a staff for assessment 
of credit 'supervision and audit, and the cost of this will have to come 
out of the bank’s profit oi be met eventually by an increase of the rates 
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at which members of societies borrow. The further cost of the main- 
tenance ot a fluid resource will have to be similarly met. In provinces 
where the rates at which deposits are obtained and at which members 
of societies borrow allow of a large margin, no immediate diffi- 
culty need be anticipated, but there are some provinces where the 
margins are small already and there is also everywhere a tendency 
for margins to contract. Where the margin cannot be increase! the 
only alternative is to continue in the present state of financial instability 
or to provide an agency which would discount the pro-notes of societies 
for co-operative banks in times of need, and obviate the necessity ot their 
keeping liquid resources. It is more than doubtful whether this agency could 
be found in the Provincial Banks, as these institutions are unlikely to be able 
without a guarantee from Government to raise money at rates substantially 
lower than those at which Central Banks borrow. The problem has 
already been experienced in all European countries and has been solved, 
in nearly every case where co-operation has been successfully established, 
by r the State’s airanging for the discount of eo-opeiatrve paper with the 
ordinary state bank or with a specially constitute! co-operative state 
bank. 


§ J4 ElIRTHER^STJCUiESI IONS w 


There cue a few juithei points on which we may touch heie. We have 
recommended that the staff of Registrars should be increased, and it 
seems advisable that the cognate sujects ol agriculture and industry should 
be co-nrdhiatcd under one bead in each pioviree, and we have therefore 
also recommended the appointment loi this puipose, as opportunity 
off eis, of a Development Commissioner who would have the necessary" 
time and practical know ledge to devote himself entirely to the supervision 
ol these branches of administration and whose recommendations and 
advie'e would carry due weight with his Government. 

Although the subject of co-operation is. like other biarches ol « aminis- 
t ration, one primarily" for each local Government to deal with inside its 
own area, it is a question whether Imperial and inter-provincial intciests 
involved have not now grown sc) important as to justify its being treated cm 
the same lines as education and agiicufture by the appointment of a co- 
operative Adviser with the Government of India. The advice and counsel 
of such an officer would be very valuable to Provincial Gencrnments, 
Development Commissioners or similar officers, and to Registiais tlem- 
selves. 

Lastly w e think it right to inform Government that we found during 
our tour that considerable misapprehension existed as to its respon- 
sibility for the stability of co-operative institutions. We have found 
in some places a belief held that the movement was guaranteed by 
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Government a belief which, if not actually fostered by the local supporters 
of the movement, was not actively contradicted by them. In other cases 
Joint Stock Banks, and even Central Banks, lending to societies on the 
recommendation of the Registrai, have considered that the Government 
was thereby placed in a fiduciary position as regards such loans. We have 
on the other hand found cases where banks in advertising for deposits 
have expressly stated that, though they had the benefit of Government 
audit, they enjoyed no Government guarantee. We think that Govern- 
ment should impress on all its officers the necessity of allowing no mis- 
apprehension to exist as regards its relations with the co-operative 
movement and its degree of responsibility for co-operative institutions 
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Cattle-rearing in Switzerland lias been widely carried on from earliest 
times, thanks to the many mountain pastures and rich meadows that 
produce abundant and palatable feeding. But its development is due not 
only to the favourable conditions of soil, climate and fodder, nor to the 
numerous pastures, nor to the special aptitudes and predilections of the 
population for this branch of agriculture, but also to the fact that here from 
the earliest times were found productive breeds of cattle well adapted to 
the surroundings. 

The two most important breeds in Switzerland — the Brown Swiss and 
the^dappled Simmenthal — are of ancient origin, dating many centuries back. 
These breeds have always been kept free from crossing, and thus Switzerland 
possesses a great number of cattle of pure breed and of proved excellence, 
especially remarkable for their prepotency. 

According to the latest census, made in 1911, the total number of cattle 
possessed by Switzerland is 1,443,483,0! which 796,909 are cows, 352,255 
oxen and young animals, and 26,207 bulls kept for breeding. The number 
of owners of cattle is 205,944. The total given above is composed chiefly 
of the two representative breeds, the Brown Swiss and the dappled Simmen- 
thal. Of these two the Simmenthal is the more numerous. There are in 
Switzerland two other breeds also carefully preserved, that of Fribourg, 
patched with black, and that of Bring in the canton of Valais, but both 
limited to a small district. 
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For the Swiss agriculturist, cattle-rearing is the chief source of gain, 
and for this reason it has always been the object of careful attention not 
only on the part of the farmers but also on the part of the State; and many 
measures have been taken both by the Government and by private persons 
to encourage this industry, so important both to agriculture and to social 
economy. As small farms are the rule in Switzerland, it was sbon found 
necessary to establish associations of breeders, chiefly with the object of 
improving the breeds. 

The first co-operative society for cattle-breeding in Switzerland was 
founded in 1888. The original idea of founding a society on modern lines 
for the rearing of cattle was suggested by Prof. Kramer of Zurich, but the 
practical form it assumed is due to the initiative of Col. von Wattenwil of 
Bern. To him belongs the merit of having transformed thought into action. 
Associations for raising the above mentioned breeds of cattle soon became 
numerous, favoured as they were by various causes. Of these the chief was 
the new direction taken by agriculture in Switzerland between 1870 and 1880, 
when efforts were made to limit the cultivation of cereals and to extend the 
breeding and rearing of cattle; and at the same time the milk industry was 
developed and extended. The result was, as we have said, that small 
farms being the rule in Switzerland, the need of co-operation was strongly 
felt. A small proprietor rarely has the means to procure well-bied bulls 
which alone can ensure his prosperity. But if small proprietors aie w r ell 
organised, as in co-operative cattle-breeding societies, the disadvantages 
of small holdings are no longer felt, and it is possible to create those con- 
ditions which are indispensable to the systematic continuous and suc- 
cessful breeding of cattle. 


§ 1 Organisation and work of cat'ief-kfaring soctk'i if ^ 


There are now in Switzerland 850 societies for the reaiing of cattle 
of both breeds in equal measuie. There are in some cantons othei co-oper- 
ative societies solely for purchasing and keeping bulls. 

The objects of co-operative societies for cattle-breeding in Switzer- 
land are : 

(1) the selection and proper maintenance of the best bulls ; 

(2) the selection and marking of the best cows and heifers ; 

(3) the systematic maintenance of animals for breeding purposes and 
the proj)er rearing of tlieir calves ; 

(4) the regular keeping of a Herd-book with correct particular as to 
the pedigree of the animals , 

(5) enquiry as to capacity of production ; 

(6) the encouragement and facilitation of the sale of cattle for breed- 
ing purposes, and the protection of the interests involved ; 

(7) the exchange of information among the members of the society 
as to questions of breeding and feeding. 
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Some particulars will now be given as to the foundation, the constitution 
and the work of a co-operative cattle rearing society. 

The society is founded by a certain number of agriculturists or 
breeders of the same neighbourhood or of adjoining districts, who subscribe 
to the byelaws. 

The capital required for the purchase of a bull is generally collected by 
means of a quota (Anteilscheinen) of from 20 to 100 francs per person. The 
association comprises the general body of members, a President’s Commit- 
tee composed of from three to seven members, a Committee of Experts or 
Valuers and a Committee for the Examination of the Accounts. The Secret ary 
of the society usually keeps the Heid-book (Zucht- over Herdebuch) and is 
nearly always one of the Piesident’s Committee. The Committee of Experts 
is generally composed of three members who may be all or in part elected 
among the members of the President’s Committee. The share capital may 
be formed out of subscriptions and premiums paid by members joining 
the society later, from fees for animals entered in the Herd-book (one or 
two francs per bead), from prizes gained by bulls belonging to the society, 
and from contributions from the State and the commune. The co-opera tive 
societies do not aim at making large profits, but they often endeavour, 
more especially the largei and older societies, to form a icscive fund to meet 
any eventuality. Members aie not responsible foi engagements made 
by the co-operative society to which they belong : it must fulfil then 
exclusively with its own capital. Since 1910 the Swiss Confederation has 
shared the cost of establishing co-operative cattle-rearing societies, gi anting 
to them stuns of from 100 to 300 francs. The amount of the contribution 
depends on the quality of the cattle, and more especialfy of the bulls 
belonging to the society, as well as on the correct keeping of the Herd-bcok. 

Individual co-operative societies vary much in importance , as a rule 
the number of members is from 10 to 50, but in exceptional cases there are 
60 and even 100. The number of animals entered in the books vaiies fiom 
30 to 100, sometimes even to 200 and more The territory of a society 
ma\ include one or more communCvS and extend even over a whole valley. 

The choice of sires from among cattle belonging to members is made 
by the above mentioned Committee of Experts solely from among animals 
of pure breed and of the proper age. This Committee also buys bulls for 
tlie society and decides, generally only provision alh , as to the acceptance 
and entry of cows and heifers in the Herd-books. Their definite acceptance 
is in most cases made by the cantonal examining commission, which every 
year revises the assets of the society. Animals to be entered are marked 
on the left horn with the mark of the society and a progressive number. 
vShould the animal be sold to any person not belonging to the society, 01 to 
a butcher, its name is erased from the Heid-book. This must be done also 
should the animal prove of inferior quality or of insufficient reproductive 
power. The bulls are chosen with the utmost care. The societies as a rule 
keep bulls which have certificates for service (Belegscheinstiere). A bull 
belonging to the society must not only possess beaut} of form and have 
proved reproductive capacity, but must also be of a good breed and give 
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reasonable expectation that its good qualities will be transmitted to its 
descendants. The questions both of descendants and pedigree are of great 
importance in the selection of bulls. The co-operative societies generally 
buy only those bulls acknowledged to be the best, and therefore the prices 
paid are considerable, sometimes 4,000 or 5,000 francs and even more. 
It often happens that one bull is not sufficient for the larger co-operative 
societies which are sometimes obliged to buy a second or even a third, 
though others limit themselves to one, which they hire. In this case a 
regular contract is made by which members possessing bulls of good breed 
agree to put them at the disposal of other members on payment of a fixed 
sum by the society. Bulls thus hired are entered in the Herd-book of the 
society. 

Cows and heifers are not entered in the books unless they are of good 
breed. Since the intervention of (Government has made itself felt in the 
breeding of cattle, every animal must be examined according to a uniform 
system (classification by marks, highest number 100). In this way a cer- 
tain uniformity is obtained in the acceptance of cattle, and now the only 
difference is as regards the minimum number of marks necessary for entry 
in the books. In consequence of the improvement in the quality of the 
animals the minimum has been raised and the examinations are more 
strict. 

Co-operative societies for cattle-rearing have also brought about an 
improvement in the management of the animals. The society generally 
entrusts its own bulls to the care of one of its members who signs a regular 
contract by which he engages to feed and take care of the animal for a certain 
sum as compensation (Wartgeld-F ntlergeld). There are special rules laid 
down by the society for the management, feeding and hiring out of the bulk. 
Besides fodder (hay and sometimes fresh grass) bulls should also have a 
certain quantity of more substantial food, under the form of bran, and 
especially ground oats. For cows and heifers there are common pastures, 
Alpine co-operative societies have mountain pastures to which they can send 
the animals for the summer months. The societies of the valleys are now 
continually endeavouring to buy or hire mountain pastures for the cattle of 
their members, for the beneficial effect of a summer in the mountains on the 
health and development of the animals, especially of the younger ones, is 
well known. It will be seen that owing to the co-operative societies much 
progress has been made in the breeding and management of cattle. The 
calves are more scientifically fed, receiving sufficient whole milk for a much 
longer time, and substantial food as they grow older. They are prepared 
for the mountain pastures by having full liberty in fields adapted to their 
needs. The development of the animals is encouraged and protected by 
sound methods, too early breeding being avoided. The co-operative societies 
have also undoubtedly contributed to encourage the breeders to perfect them- 
selves by mutual instruction and good example. 

These societies have always made a point of requiring a regular 
registration of cattle and in this respect they are worthy of all praise, for 
breeding could have no durable result without a precise knowledge of the 
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pedigree of the animals, and thus a carefully kept Herd-book is indispens- 
able. The Swiss Department of Agriculture gives precise and minute 
directions as to the keeping of these books, so that the system is uniform 
throughout all the cattle-rearing territory. 

Private Herd-books, without official character, are of little importance 
now that co-operative cattle-breeding societies are widely diffused . 

The society’s registers comprise the following books, principal and 
secondary : 

The Herd-book (Zucht buck) properly so called, divided into two 
parts, one for bulls, the other for cows and heifers; 

The Register of Admission (A ufnahmheft ) ; 

The Stall-book ( Stallbiichlen ) ; 

The Service Certificates (Sprungkarten ) ; 

The Register of Service Certificates ( Belegscheinhejt ) ; 

The Register of Births ( Geburtsanzeiger ) ; 

The Certificate of Sale, etc. {Abmeldekarten ) ; 

The Register of Young Animals (Jungviehregister ) ; 

The Extract from the Herd-book (Zuchtbuchauszug ) . 

As already stated the animals to be entered in the books of the society 
must be marked on the left horn . In the Register of Admission the name and 
age of the animal and the name of its proprietor etc. must be entered, and 
from these particulars the regular entry in the Herd-book is made. For 
the exact keeping of the Herd-book, the Stall-book is of great importance ; 
it mu<t be kept ready for reference by every owner of a bull. In this book 
must be entered m chronological order all the services of the bull, also its 
name, number, and countersign or metal token, also the age of the cow and 
the name of her owner. From the Stall-book these particulars are taken tor 
cut iv in the Herd-book in which births must also be registered when duh 
announced by the owner of the calves. If a member should hire a bull other 
than that belonging to the society he must inform the society by sending in 
the Service Certificate (Sprungkarte). When a bull is sold, the owner must 
give notice to the society by means of a special Certificate of Sale (Abmelde- 
karie). Note of this must be made in the Herd-bookin which there is a space 
for entering the pedigree, the measurements, the classification of thepoinfs, 
and the reproductive capacity. 

An essential part of the Herd-book is that which contains the certifi- 
cates of service given by the Federation. Since 1891 the Swiss Department 
of Agriculture distributes to cattle owners the best bulls selected according 
to the Service Registers (Belegscheinehefte). The certificates are numbered, 
and contain the name, number, countersign and generally the pedigree of 
the bull. Cows and heifers also receive Service Certificates containing 
the name and address of the owner, the name, age and marks (number and 
countersign), the metal token (number and entry), and colour of the bull. 
The certificate holds good for four services, and bears the date of its issue 
and the signature of the writer (either the keeper of the bull or the keeper 
of the Herd-book). Another essential part of the certificate is the entry 
of the birth with the pedigree of the mother, the day of the birth, the name 
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of the calf, the number and the entry of the mark on the ear and the date, 
also the signature of the registrar. 

The calves of such bulls and cows themselves destined for breeding 
purposes must bear on the right ear the federal mark placed there by men 
duly appointed. The owner of the animal must confirm the birth and pedi- 
gree of the calf before the registrar, calling two witnesses as prescribed by 
law. The registrars are appointed by districts Government offices and must 
be persons worthy of trust if not the district veterinary surgeons. 

The respective cantons must supervise the keeping of the registers of 
service certificates The registers are submitted in June of every year to 
the Swiss Department of Agriculture. Such registers arc now in use all over 
Switzerland but more especially in those cantoris where tin Biown breed 
prevails. Since they were introduced and the consequent marking of calves 
with the federal metal token, the pedigiee of the animals is securely 
established. Such a guarantee is daily requii ed in comriur cial ti amaet ions 
offering as does, a means of identifying the animal much more piocisch and 
surely than by a paper of written notes. The pedigree of the animal is also 
proved by the federal Herd -book, and in later times In pedigree tallies, 
which are becoming more and more general from theii clearness and 
completeness. The appraisement of descent considered in theadjudk ation of 
prizes, and in part also in the admissibility of the bull for sen icc , is t aleul 
ated by marks. 

A pedigree book is a new T factor in guaranteeing pedigrees It treats 
of the best breeding stocks and their descendants. In reseat ches ioi purity 
of blood it is one of the best helps and renders excellent set vice in the pun base 
of animals for breeding In 1911 the Swiss Agricultmal Depaitment 
published a pedigree book for the territory in which the Biown Swiss prevails 
in 1914, a similar book appeared for the Fiibomg bleed, edited, with the 
aid of a giant fiom the Government, by the Federation oi the* Canton of 
Fribourg 

Though the co-operative .societies have displayed great efficiency in 
promoting regular registration and in keeping exact recoids of pedigiee the 
same cannot be said with regard to records of productive capacity, There 
are some data successfully kept as to the produce of milk, chiefly' on the 
great estates with stall farms, but these are few in comparison with the gieat 
extent of the breeding districts and the number of co-operative societies. 
The reasons for this arise partly from the natural conditions of the country. 
In thehigliei mountain regions nearly all the animals foi breeding spend the 
whole summer in the Alpine pastures, exposed to continual changes oi 
weather which causes difficulty in the study of then capabilities. Vet we 
cannot say that it is better in the valleys and that there is no need for 
greater care in such matters. Efforts are, however, being made for 
investigation, and sooner or later they must bear fruit 

The co-operative societies have a field for labour from which satisfactory 
results may be expected. Researches into capacity, as already said , comprise 
those on the production of milk, the weight of the cattle (living or dead), 
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and capacity for reproduction, of which however, the Herd-books, when 
kept with regularity furnish sufficient data. 


§ 2. Federations of swiss co-operative cattle-rearing societies. 


Alter the establishment of numerous co-operative societies the need 
of a closer connection among themselves began to be felt and this led to the 
formation of federations in the chief cattle-breeding districts. With these 
several more societies soon united themselves. Some co-operative societies in 
1890 formed the Swiss Federation of Co-operative Societies for the Rearing 0} 
Simmcnthal Cattle ; in 1897 the Swiss Federation of Co-operative Societies for the 
Rearing oi Brown Cattle was formed. Both extended rapidly’. At the 
present time the first comprises 340 co-operative societies with 10,371 
membeis, and 26,510 head of cattle entered in its registers; the second 
numbers 190 co-operative societies with 6,347 membeis and 21,900 head of 
cattle enteied in its books (1). 

The aim ol these federations is to improve the organisation of the co- 
operative societies and of cattle-rearing in general, to facilitate the exchange 
of sues, to create uniformity of method in the examination and valuation 
of cattle, to institute conferences of judges appointed for the conferring of 
prizes after due researches as to production, to take part 111 exhibitions and 
to ta\ out trade m cattle for breeding. They’ also aim at a uniform system 
oi keeping the Herd-books, instituting inspections and prizes 

To encourage the exchange of sites, these federations organised special 
fairs tor bulls, which are held annually towards the end of August or early 
111 September, at Osteimundingen for Simmenthal cattle, and at Ztig for 
Blown cattle To each of these fairs, which are also of the nature of exhib- 
itions, are sent from 800 to 1,000 bulls , they continue for three or four da>s 
and .it c* fiequented by foreigners as well as by Swiss, offering an excellent 
opportunity for the purchase of good breeding material. The bulls arc 
judged, and prizes awarded by a specially appointed jury. To the best bulls 
is granted a certificate for service, to the younger ior one year, to the older 
without a time limit Sometimes whole herds of breeding cattle (Zucht- 
kollekhonen) are sent to the fairs for exhibition and competition for prizes. 
Thev comprise the heads of the held and their male descendants, thus 
affording an opportunity to visitors to the fair of ascertaining pieciseiy the 
pedigrees of the animals and of guidance in questions of breeding. The 
federations encourage the sale of breeding-cattle by sending them to exhib- 
itions, especially those in foreign countries. Convenient permanent 
offices for transaction of sales have been established and they furnish every 
possible information and conduct exchanges of sires. There have been 

( 1) In [1911 the co operative! societies of{ S. " Gall separated themselves from the 
federation which had previously [comprised 231 co-operatives with 7,520 members ai.d 
23,110 head of cattle. 
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several meetings of members of the juries appointed to confer prizes in 
both the above mentioned territories, and to these meetings all the can- 
tons send their best experts. Such reunions tend to give greater certainty 
in judging the cattle, and in directing the question of cattle-breeding in 
general. They have contributed in a remarkable manner to uniformity of 
method in judging the animals. For this purposes the federations likewise 
established courses of lectures on the valuation of the cattle for experts 
both present and future. 

They have also done much for uniformity in the manner of keeping the 
Herd-book so much so that the same system has been everywhere adopted. 
This system is fully explained in the pamphlet " Hints on the Keeping of 
Herd-books, ” edited under the care of the two federations with the help of 
the Swiss Agriculttiral Department, in the pamphlet a specimen erd -book is 
given. All Herd-books, even those of co-operative societies not included in 
the federations are examined annual Jv by special inspectors and the Jesuits 
are then leported to the relative co-operative societies and to the canton 
and federal authorities. 

Kvery three years, prizes are confened to the federated Societies 
which are divided into three sections so that each may share in the prizes 
once in every three years. The decision on the Heid-books includes those on 
the keeping of the stall-books, the registers of certificates oi service, oi the 
aecepance and cancelling of animals, icgistration of calves, enquiries into the 
profits and capabilities of the co-operative society . The highest degiee of 
merit is expressed by 50 tnaiks divided among the sections Theie a ie tin 00 
grades of prizes, those societies which have less than 30 marks aie excluded. 
The prizes are from 20 to 50 irano* according to grade, and usualh tin \ are 
assigned to the book-keeper who also receives from the societ> a special 
reward in consideiation oi his onerous labouis. 

Besides the two alieady named federations, there aie otlieis in Swit 
zeiland worked with the .same objects. In 1911 the co-operative societies 
for the raising of Brown Swiss cattle in the canton of S. Gall (formei 3 ) belong- 
ing to the great Swiss Federation) constituted themselves into a cantonal 
federation, which afterwards took the name of Federation oi Co-operative 
Societies of Eastern Switzerland for the Rearing of Brown Swiss Cattle It 
comprises 90 co-operative societies and holds a fair foi bulls every year at 
Rappeiswil In 1898 in the breeding district of Simmenthal cattle the 
was founded ‘ Federation of Co-operative Societies of Eastern Switzerland 
Amongst the Breeders of Simmenthal Cattle. ” This fedeiation at present 
comprises about 40 co-operative societies and every year it holds a fair 
for bulls at Winterthur. In 1890 breeders of the Simmenthal bleed in the 
Bernese Obei land (northern part of the Canton of Berne) founded the 
"Federation of Co-operative Societies for the Rearing of the Alpine Cattle 
of Simmenthal ” and finally in the Canton of Fribourg there is the " Federa- 
tion of Co-operative Societies for the Rearing of Fribourg Cattle, ” com* 
prising 30 societies, every autumn holding a fair for bulls at Boll. Modest 
in their origin, the Swiss co-operative societies have attained to a high state 
of development in a short time, due in a large measure to the vigilance and 
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assistance of the governing authorities. The co-operative societies exeicise 
a beneficent and durable influence on the raising and management of the 
animals. In these there is a marked impiovement, not only in form but 
also in their capacity for production. This fact is proved in cattle shows 
in competitions in production, and in the constant requests from abioad for 
breeding cattle. These requests also piove to us that our bovine rates 
systematically bred with a view to reproduction (kombinicrte Seistung) 
give the best results under varied climatic conditions, they being very 
easily acclimatised. 

Notwithstanding the geneial success of these Swiss associations 
there were occasional failures which led even to some of them being com- 
pletely bioken up. There were many causes for these failures, such as 
errors in the selection of sires, disease and epidemics in the herds, unfavour- 
able local conditions, errors in the selection of managers, exaggerated hopes 
of many members, and want of constant activity and perseverance. Looking 
at the subject in even way, however, cases of failure are only exceptional. 
Good results aie slow in coming and an immediate reward does not follow 7 
the labouis ol membeis, for success will only come through, constant 
diligence and perseverance We may how eve 1 affirm that institutions are 
frequently established in suitable places under the direction of specialists, 
with members fully compi ehending their mission, all ready to work 
together in the common undertaking, and that these societies fully un- 
respond to all the hopes entertained 
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PROPOSAL I 'OR A BILL TO KXTKNI) COMPULSORY INST RANCH 
TO ACCIDENTS IN AGRICU LTD R \L LABOUR 


S< WRCKS 

T r sin r\ T K.O D1 LL\ LFGM PER GL1 1M ORIVM DEC. LI Ol'IiRU si L LA\ ORO, appertain COll R. De- 
art to gcmimo mop 11 si (( odifuditst of the Law on workmen's accuhnts , approved by 
Koval Du ree, us/ January, 1004, No 51 ) 

Rlgolami niu per l’enbcuzionl deli.\ legoe PRFDi'fT \, appiuvalo con R Dccrcto 1 1 marzo 
1 no 1, a t f (Rt gulahon for Iht carrying out of the afoicsaid law, approved by Royal Decree , 
1 dh \farth, 100 Ao 141) 

PROPOsTA r»i lrggl d’ini/i\tiva dfl Swawrc Emilio Co N'T I sull’ % ‘ ASSICUR YZIONP OBBLZ- 
C.A I OKI \ DELI \ TERRA PER GLI INFORTUNI DEI CONTADINI SITE IWOKO, ” SVolta C presa 
m condderaZione nella tornata del 40 marzo mop. ( Private member's bill introduced by 
n inator I'mtho Conti on “ Compulsory insurance of the land against accidents to agricultural 
1 about it s, ” prest tilt'd and takni into consideration bv the Senate, at the sitting on the 30^ 
Match, rn on). 

mspGM) 1)1 LDGGE No 366, PRESENT AT o dal Presidents del Consiglio, Ministro dell’In- 
1 ERNO (LrZZATTl), DI CONCERTO COL MlNIsTRO DI AG RICOLTUR A , INDUSTRIA E COMMERCIO 

Raineri), r col Ministro delle Fin wvi (Facta) nella tornata del 5 dicembre 1910 
"UGi 1 “ Ini-ortunt sin. lavoro nell’ h.ricoltura ” (Bill No 386, introduced by the 
President of the Council and Minister of the Interior , LuzsatU, supported by the Minister of 
tgneulturc , Industry and Commerce , Raitnri, and the Minister of htnance, Facta , on sth. De- 
rembit 19m, on “ Workmen's Accidents m Agriculture . °) 

Schema per un disegno di lkcgk per l’estensione dell’assicur \zione obrligatoria agli 
infortuni sui. lavoro ACRICOLO, elaborato dalla Commissione nominnta con Deere to 
Ministeriale del 26 marzo 1913 per lc» studio della rifonna della vigen te legge sugli infortuni 
(Proposals for a Bill to extend compulsory insurance to accidents tn agricultural labour , drawn 
up by the Commission appointed by Ministerial Decree of 26th. March, 1913, to consider the 
tt form of the existing law relating to accidents). 

Ferrari (Prof. Prospero) : 1/assicurazione contro gli infortuni sul lavoro in agricoltura [Insur- 
ance against accidents tn agricultural labour .) Extract lrom the Monthly Bulletin of Economic 
and 'social Intelligence (Italian Edition), Vol XVT„ Year V, No 11, November, 1014 
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Ferrari (Prof. Prospero) and Srrragli (Pier Francesco), Advocate : JL/assicurazione obbli- 
gatoria per gli infortuni sui lavori agricoli ( Compulsory insurance against accidents in agri- 
cultural labour .) First subject discussed at the 44th. Agricultural Congress held at Florence 
,26th. to 29th, April 1914. Florence, 1914 : G. Ramella. 

Altobflli (Argentina) . Per una legge sugli infortuni neH’agricoltura (For a law on AccUents 
in Agricultural Labour.) Report presen tedjto the 5th. Congress of the General Federation 
of Labour. Genoa June, 191 4. 

As is well known, there is in Italy no compulsory insurance of workmen 
except in industrial occupations, and in some branches of agricultural 
labour. The existing law on accidents (Codified text, 31st. January, 1904, 
No. 51) makes compulsory the insurance of agricultural labourers in the 
following cases : 

(a) When, being more than five in number, they are engaged in 
drainage and embankment works ; the regulation of mountain pools ; 
prevention of land-slips , felling trees or thinning woods or transporting 
timber to depots on the banks of rivers or rapid streams or beside roads, or 
throwing the timber from the stores into rivers and streams (vSec. 1, 
Sub-sec. 2.) ; 

(b) When, being more than five in number, they are employed 
in industrial workshops (oil-mills, wine-making establishments, wine- 
stores, etc.), in which machines not directly driven by the labourer are 
used (Sec. 1, Sub-sec. 3); 

(c) When, whatever their number, they are in attendance on mach- 
ines driven by inanimate agency or the motors by which they are driven 
when such machines are used for agricultural purposes (Sec. i, Sub-sec. 4) , 

(d) When using cannons or other apparatus for firing against hail 
(Sec 1, Sub-sec 5) 

The greater number however of agricultural labourers do not enjoy 
the protection of the law. From the still comparatively limited use of 
machinery in agriculture and from the fact that in the case of woik done out of 
. doors, as agriculture generally is, the use of machines does not. as the law at 
present stands, imply any obligation to insure against accidents (except when 
machines are driven by inanimate force and only in the case of workmen in 
attendance on such machines) it results that though agricultural labourers 
are much more numerous than factory workers, many more of these last 
come within the purview of the law, so that “ by reason of the large number 
of labourers to be protected, the extension of compulsory insurance, even 
in the case of work done without inachinery T , is more urgent for those 
engaged in agriculture than for those engaged in manufacturing indus- 
tries (1). ” 

It may be added that the idea, often put forward, that agriculture is 
a less dangerous occupation than industrial labour and that agriculturaf 
accidents are so much less numerous than industrial accidents, that there is 


(1) Set* the report which accompanies the LuzzattiRaineri Hill, mentioned in the sources 
of the ptesent article 
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no urgent need to provide insurance against them, is now recognised to be 
entirely unfounded and at variance with the facts. Apart, in fact, from 
the increasing use of machinery in farming, which materially increases the 
number of accidents, many accidents occur from lightning, the management 
of live-stock, etc. , which represent the special risks incurred by agriculturists. 

But if the problem of general and compulsory insurance of agricultural 
labourers has not yet found a solution in legislation (i), it has been carefully 
considered and discussed and man\ solutions have been proposed. In the 
Bulletin of February, 1911, we examined the Luzzatti-Raineri Bill presented 
to the Senate on the 5th. December, 1910. We shall now consider a Bill 
to extend compulsory insurance to accidents in agricultural labour , drawn up 
by a special committee appointed in 1913 by Nitti, then Minister of Agri- 
culture. As some of the principles upon which it is based are quite new 
and differ from those of previous bills, we think it desirable, for purposes 
of comparison, to give an outline of the earlier proposals. 


§ 1. Previous bills on insurance against accidents 
in agricultural labour. 


From 1906 there was a succession of bills lor the extension of compul- 
sory insurance to accidents in agricultural labour. These were drawn up 
on very different principles, as will be seen from the short sketch here 
given. 

The ( onti Bill . - This Bill was first introduced into the Senate of by 
the Hon. Emilio Conti on the 31st. January, 1907, under the title of " Compul- 
sory insurance of agricultural labourers against accidents. " It was again 
brought forward with some modifications in the sitting of the 30th. March, 
1909, under the title of “ Compulsory insurance of land against accidents 
to labourers. " On the 30th. April, Kjro, it was favourably reported upon 


(x) Some employers luiw, howovei, lor a long time tell the need of providing voluntarily 
for the insurance of the labourers on their farms, and have accordingly formed special mutual 
societies among themselves Of these there are already c L\ in Italy, viz. at Vercelli, Milan, 
Turin, Bologna and Rome. Vercelli, the oldest, was founded in 1902 by the Association ot 
Agriculturists of the district It provides conijKMisation in case of death or permanent disable 
ment, total or partial, for all lal>ourers, permanent or casual, and sometimes also in cases ot 
temporary disablement. In 1903 it contained 7 4 1 members with a to al insured area of 
97 hectares and alxmt 80,000 lalnmrcrs. The Mutual Bank of Florence is also worthy 
of mention ; founded in 1908 it contained 7 U members with 031 insured farms, 1 3 s,8j r 
hectares in extent, on the 28th. February, 1915 It insures all jiersons employed cm farms in 
any kind of work, permanent or temporary. The persons insured numbered at the above 
date about 125,000 The annual premium is calculated according to the size of the farm, the 
nature of the crops, the proportion between area and rural imputation, the special risks 
incurred in cultivating certain crops, etc. 
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by the Central Office of the Senate, which introduced some slight alterations 
into it. Its fundamental ideas are the following : 

(1) The insurance of labourers in rural holdings to be an obligation 
inherent in such property. But this not to be an absolute principle ; excep- 
tion to be made for land which is rented, because in that case the obligation 
and responsibility of insurance rest on the tenant who has undertaken the 
management of the land, without the intervention of the proprietor. 

(2) The burden of insurance to rest solely upon the proprietor, if he 
personally manages the land ; but upon the tenant if the property be let. 
In the case of land held on the metayer system or other form of share-tenancy 
the cost of insurance to be shared between the landlord and the share- 
tenant or metayer in equal parts if the profits be equally divided ; but, if 
the profits are not so divided, two -thirds of the insurance premium to be 
paid by the kutdloid and one-third by the share -tenant or metayer. 

j(j) With the exceptions given in No. 4, the insurance to be extended to 
all agricultural labourers, thri term to include peasants of both sexes who 
are occupied, whether temporarily or permanently, in any kind of work 
indispensable for cultivation or agricultural production or for the manage- 
ment of farms, including such work as, by reason of affinity and necessary 
connection with production, mav be considered as purely agricultural, as 
well as work done habitually or exceptionally 111 dwelling-houses, farms, dai- 
ries, oil-mills, wine-making establishments, lcservoirs, or any other kind 
of labour indispensable to agriculture and production 

(4) Insurance not to he compulsory foi peasants of either sex below 
the age of 14 or over 70 ; but those who are employed in w r ork contemplated 
by the law of insurance 1 against accidents to continue to be insured in 
accordance with that law r . 

(5) Accidents for which compensation may be claimed to be only those 
which cause death or permanent disablement, complete or partial, when 
such disablement is the result of injuries received in work. 

(b) The limit of compensation to be 2,500 francs either in case of death 
or of complete permanent disablement; but in the case of death the com- 
pensation to be reduced to 1, 000 franco if the deceased was neithei married 
not the sup] >01 1 of a family: the money to pass to his heirs. 

(7) The principle of free selection of the insurance institution to re- 
main in force, as in the existing law on accidents in industrial labour 

(8) The amount of the insurance premium to be fixed according 
to the area of the farm, and the various crops cultivated. For small hold- 
ings of less than one hectare the premium to be reduced by one half. 

(9) The decision of disputes as to the nature or the reality of the con- 
sequences of the accident to be referred to a council of arbitration. 

The original Bill proposed by Senator Conti also comprised compensation „ 
for temporary disablement to the amount of 1 fr. 50 or 1 fr. according to the 
circumstances of the injured person, but this suggestion was ^ejected b\ the 
Central Office of the Senate. 

But the bill in question was not discussed by the Senate, as before it 
came up for discussion, Luzzatti, President of the Council of Ministers and 
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Minister of the Interior, supported by Raineri, Minister oi Agriculture, In- 
dustry and Commerce, at the sitting of the 5th. December, 1910, proposed 
to the Senate on his own initiative a bill on the subject of “ Accidents in 
agricultural labour , ” a bill of which we have already spoken in this Bulletin 
and to which it is now desirable to refer. 

77 be Luzzatti-Rainen Bill . — This Bill refers to all who aie employed, 
no matter in wdiat number, on farms or in forests, including those engaged in 
tending or in raising stock, or in the preparation , preservation , transformation 
or carriage of agricultural produce “ in so far as such woik is carried on m 
connection with or in economic dependence on the management of a farm or 
a forest. ” Exception is made lor workmen employed in agricultural or forest 
labour contemplated by the Daw of the 31st. January, 1904, No. 51, to whom 
the provisions of the law were to continue to be applicable. 

The only exemption from the obligation to insure was to be the pro- 
prietor “ who i>ersona 33 } cultivated his own land, either alone 01 aided 
exelusiveh b\ the members oi his own family. ” 

The term workman was tobethus defined. “Whoever, either perman- 
ently or temporarily, is occupied in agricultural or iore^t labour, with 
fixed wages, on piece work, or without remuneration ; whoever, under the 
same conditions, even without actualh taking part in the work, super- 
mtends the labour of others, provided that his fixed remuneration do not 
exceed 7 Iranes per day. “ To those who are under nine \ears of age or 
ovei seventy t 1 m bill was not to apply. 

The insurance was to cover c'ases of death or permanent disablement, 
either total or partial to a degree above 20 pel cent, thus excluding temporary 
disablement The premium was to be fixed in accordance with the extent 
of the land and the ciops cultivated Its cost was to fall exclusively on the 
proprietor if Ik* directly cultivated the land and exclusively on the tenant 
in the ease of rented land , but where the land w as held on the metayer system 
or other system of share-tenancy, the proprietor was to pay three-fifths 
and the metayer or share- tenant two-fifths The proposed compensation 
amounted to 2000 fr. in case of death, for adult males to 1000 fr. for adult 
females, and 500 fi. for children Workers ol either sex who have passed 
the age of 15 were to be considered adults ; those who are between the 
ages of 9 and 15 to be considered children. I11 case of complete permanent 
disablement, the compensation was to be 2500 lr. for men, and 1200 fr. for 
women and children. Lastly, in the ease of permanent partial disablement 
the compensation was to be fixed at the sum appointed for complete disa- 
blement reduced in the same proportion as the reduction of capacity 
for work. As already stated, compensation was not to be claimed if 
the percentage of reduction of capacity to w'ork were equal to or le^s 
than 20. 

The insurance was to be carried out freely in private establishments 
in the kingdom authorised to constitute Casse consorziali , authorised in 
their turn to undertake the insurance of workmen engaged in any work 
contemplated by the Law of the 31st. January, 1904. These banks were 
to be entirely exempted from all duties and taxes. 
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This Bill was examined by the Central Office of the Senate, which 
in its report of the 25th. March, 1912, decided, by a majority of three votes 
out of five, against the principle of compulsory insurance for agricultural 
labour, believing that by means of free contributions from employers and 
labourers an honest and efficacious system of compensation for accidents 
in agricultural labour could be secured. Accordingly the bill never came 
up for discussion in Parliament. We now pass at once to the considera- 
tion of the bill drawn up by the commission appointed in 1913 by Nitti, 
ex-Minister of Agriculture. This bill is on a basis totally different from 
that of the earlier bills. 


§ 2. Bill of 1913 for the extension 
to agricultural labour of COMPULSORY INSURANCE against accidents. 


Properl} speaking this was an outline of a bill, which, with some 
slight changes, would probably have been presented to Parliament if the 
Ministry by which it was initiated had not fallen in 1914. It is divided 
into the following heads . 

Limits to application ot the law. - Aecoidmg to this pioposal, the 
insurance is to apply to all persons who, being at least nine \ears of age, 
are employed, no matter in what numbei, on any farm or forest, and not 
protected by the laws concerning industrial accidents, thus including all 
wage-earners, permanent or temporary, ptoprietors, metayers, and work- 
ing tenants, as well as the wives and children of such peisons Foremen 
are also to be included provided they do not receive more than seven francs 
per day. 

The work contemplated as agricultural or forestry labour includes : 
(a) cultivation of the land and work connected with and accessory 
to it, such as the tending and raising of stock, the preparation, preserva- 
tion, transformation and carriage of the produce of the holding" ; 

( h ) .sylviculture, and the industries connected with and accessory 

to it. 

Insurance - The insurance is to be compulsory and must be carried 
out by the owner or occupier of an agricultural holding or forest at his own 
expense ; it is to covers cases of accidents followed by death, of complete 
permanent disablement or of partial permanent disablement which dimin- 
ishes by more than one-sixth the capacity for work. 

The premium is lo be calculated according to the extent of the land 
and the risks of the various crops ; it is to be collected like direct taxes by 
means of lists to be furnished to the public tax-gatherer. The lowest 
compensations are to be fixed as shown in the following table : 
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'I\bi,k I. Compensations tor accidents 



Age of iu jiued person 

Men 

Women 



Fr. 

Fr. 

Fatal accidents: 



From 

9 to 1 5 years 

5 °° 

500 

- 

15 * 23 

2,000 

1,000 


23 » 55 » 

2,500 

1,250 

- 

55 » 75 » 

1,500 

800 

Injuries which cause complete permanent disablement : 



FForn 

9 to 15 years 

1,200 

1,000 

# 

15 » 23 » • 

2,500 

1,500 

» 

23 » 55 » 

3*250 

2,000 

> 

55 » 75 » 

2,000 

1 ,000 


To Iht' compensation shown abo\e is added a tenth for even child 
under 15 years old, up to 50 per cent. For permanent partial disablement 
the proposed compensation is calculated as that fixed for permanent com 
plete disablement, reduced in the same proportion as the reduction of 
capacity for work. Lastly, widows who are heads of families are to be on 
a par with men as regards the amount of compensation. 

Insurance Establishments . Insurance against agricultural accidents 
according to this bill, is to be carried on exclusively by Compulsory Socie- 
ties ( Consorzi obbli^atorii) of which the number, the place of business and 
the sphere of operations are to be determined by royal decree. These 
Societies are to be legally recognised bodies ; they are to be exempt from 
every tax, and to be permitted to carry* on freely under separate manage- 
ment other branches of agricultural insurance and re-insurance. Their 
rules are to be approved by the Ministry' of Agriculture, Industry, and Com- 
merce. 

Each Society is to have an Assembly of from 25 to 50 members, of 
whom two-fifths are to be elected by the representatives of the organisa- 
tions of employers, two-fifths by representatives of organisations of agri- 
cultural labourers and one-fifth by the Provincial Council. 

Of the organisations of employers and labourers who elect the above- 
mentioned representatives a list is to be submitted for approval to the 
Ministry of Agriculture, Industry, and Commerce, after consultation with 
the Superior Councils of Agriculture and Labour. 

This list must show the number of votes to which each organisation 
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has a right in proportion to the number of hectares of land occupied by 
the members, to the valuation and to the number of labourers 

Every three years half the members of each class in the Assembly 
shall retire ; for the first three years the retiring members shall be chosen 
by lot ; after that time by seniority. 

Where there are no societies of employers or labourers, or if these are 
not considered by the Ministry of Agriculture, Industry, and Commerce 
adequately to represent the two classes for the purpose of electing the 
members of the assembly, the choice is tv be made bv the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, Industry and Commerce, after consultation with the agricultural 
societies, both of employers and labourers, which aie represented in the 
Superior Council of Eabour. 

Over every society there is to be a Committee of Management, com- 
posed of a President, nominated by the Minister of Agriculture, Industry 
and Commerce, and of lour members, elected by the assembly from amongst 
its own members by a majority of votes. For each Society three syndics 
are also to be appointed, one by the Minister of Agriculture, Industry and 
Commerce and two by the Assembly, the procedure being similar to that 
for the election of the Committee of Management. The members ol thF 
Committee are to hold office for three years, and the syndics for one \ear. 
Both may be re-elected. 

The tariff's of premiums to be charged by the Society are to be 
fixed by Royal Decree, issued at the request of the Minister oi Agriculture, 
Industry and Commerce, after consultation with the National Accidents 
Bank and the Council of Thrift and Social Insurance. From amongst 
these tariffs the assembly of the Society is to choose those which it proposes 
to adopt and its decision is to be submitted to the Ministry of Agriculture 
which may. if it think fit, impose other tariffs. The Committee ol Man- 
agement then decides upon the tariff's applicable to each separate farm 

Every Soc iety shall be obliged to reinsure from 25 to 50 per cent of 
its own risks with the National Accidents Bank. Where a Compulsory 
Society cannot be established or is not in working order, the National 
Accidents Bank shall act in place of such a Society. 

Assessment and payment of compensation . — Compensation K to be as- 
sessed by the Committees of Management of the Societies. Disputes 
which may arise as to the right to compensation and the assessment of the 
amount shall be referred to Provincial Arbitration Commissions, composed 
of three members, of whom one must be a judge, and the other two delegates 
respectively from the associations of employers and ot agricultural labour- 
ers. Against the decisions of these commissions appeal may be made to 
a Central Commission, with headquarters in Rome, at the Ministry of 
Agriculture, Iudustry and Commerce. Its president is to be a Councillor 
of the Court of Cassation and among its members are to be one of the 
higher officials of the Ministry, a doctor with special scientific and profes- 
sional knowledge in matters relating to accidents, a representative of 
those who are under obligation to insure, and a representative of the per- 
sons insured. 
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The leading characteristics of this Bill are, therefore, the following: 
compulsory association for insurance without free choice of the institution 
where the insurance is to be effected ; compulsory re-insurance in the 
National Accidents Bank; the institution of Provincial Arbitration Commis- 
sions ; compensation varying according to the age of the injured persons. 

This bill has been much discussed, but it is not necessary to detail 
here the praise and criticism it has evoked. It seems better to enume- 
rate in the next paragraph the chief views expressed in Italy on this im- 
portant question at the most recent agricultural congresses. 


§ 3. The resolutions of the recent congresses at Florence and genoa. 


On the 26th. of April, 1914, the 44th. Congress of the Society of Italian 
Agriculturists ( Sotieta degli Agncoltori ItaliaiA ) was opened at Florence. 
The first subject on the agenda was that of compulsory insurance against 
accidents in agricultural labour, and after a discussion the following funda 
mental provisions were approved as suitable foi inclusion in the pro- 
posed law. 

(1) That the law ioi eompulsoiy insurance against a cidents m agri- 
cultural work be co-ordinated with that oi Jist. January, IQ04, No. 51, taking 
away all clauses legarding agricultural and forestry labour, (2) The Com 
pulsory Societies (('onsorzi obb'igatorii) to have the power to insme against 
accidents in all the occupations mentioned in the I v aw of the 31st. January, 
190 p with supplementary premiums for agricultural buildings, main- 
tenance of buildings, use of machinery, manipulation and transformation of 
agricultural produce, etc.; (3) The Compulsory Societies to be exempted from 
keeping wage hooks and registers; (4) Compensation to be paid incase 01 
death, permanent total disablement and peimanent partial disablement, 
with the exclusion of disablement estimated accotding to rules to be estab- 
lished, as being less than 30 % of complete disablement ; (5) Compensations 
foi permanent total disablement o r for permanent partial disablement, 
when estimated at more than 40 % of total disablement to be paid, not 
in a lump sum, but in annual instalments to be disbursed by the National 
Bank of Thrift ; ((>) For temporary incapacity for work of those paid by the 
day (labourers receiving fixed wages or paid by the piece) rules to be estab- 
lished for the purpose of guaranteeing the honesty of the claims and the 
duration, total or partial, of the disablement ; (7) The annual premium to 
be fixed according to tariffs based on the area of the land, taking into account 
the intensity of its cultivation and the attendant risks, of the average rate 
of wages paid and of the various agricultural zones ; (8) That the obliga- 
tion and expense of insurance be established with precise rules for anyone 
undertaking it, account being taken of the various systems of management 
of rural holdings; (9) That the Compulsory Agricultural Insurance Societies 
be managed exclusively by their members on whom fall the obligation and 
espense of insurance, and that they work in accordance with the principle 
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of mutuality ; (10) That a limit he fixed to the working of the Compulsory 
Societies in respect of the total amount of the premiums with a limit not 
less than 200000 francs; (11) That measures be taken to guarantee 
the right of the injured person to receive the compensation allowed him 
by law without the intervention of third persons, and that the insuring body 
be guaranteed from speculators on accidents ; (12) That the settlement of 
disagreements be made by Arbitration Committees whose decisions must be 
in conformity with the rules nowin force regarding arbitrators; (13) The 
Compulsory Societies to be exempt from any tax whatever on moveable 
property', on business, stamp duties, etc.; (14) That re-insurance be optional 
for those sot ieties which have a reserve fund sufficient to guarantee the 
payment of claims and, if rendered obligatory for the Societies to be formed, 
that it be made in such a manner as to put no obstacle in the way of the 
prompt payment ot claims. 

In the month of June of the same year, the problem of insurance 
against agricultural accidents was discussed in the 4th. National Congress ol 
the General Federation oi Labour, which met at Genoa and passed the follow- 
ing resolutions : (1) That insurance against agricultural accidents be rendered 
compulsory by means of a special law which will protect without distinction 
all labourers who work on the land or in any undertaking related or connected 
therewith, including small agricultural proprietors , (2) That the said insur- 
ance cover every kind of agricultural accident, viz. death (to those entitled), 
permanent disablement, either total or paitial, and temporary disable- 
ment, and be applicable to adults of both sexes and to children above nine 
years of age ; (3) That the premium for insurance be calculated in proportion 
the area of the land, to the nature of its cultivation, and the amount of 
attendant risks and that compensation be computed on the average of 
wages ; (4) That the burden of payment of premium rest on the owner of 
rural property, without any portion being contributed by metayers, share- 
tenants, tenants, or land-renting societies and that the legal liability for 
the insurance rest solely on the proprietor ; (5) That the National Insur- 
ance Bank ior Workmen's Accidents (with needful alterations in its con- 
stitution) be preferred to the societies proposed in the Bill under con- 
sideration. 

We refrain from giving the resolutions of other Congresses of less im- 
portance, only remarking that though all in Italy are agreed on the neces- 
sity of a special law for insurance against agricultural accidents, all are 
not agreed that such insurance should be compulsory or in regard to the 
bodies through which insurance should be effected nor to the amount ot 
compensation. Thus, for instance the Central Office ot the Senate declared 
itself opposed to compulsory insurant e in its report on the Luzzatti-Raineri 
Bill in 1910. 

The diversity of opinion regarding the limits to the payment of compen- 
sation is even more marked. Thus, it has not yet been decided to what de- 
gree of disablement compensation may be granted. The Bill of 1910 
excluded incapacity for work when lower than 20 %, that of 1913 when 
lower than 16 %, etc. 
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And eveti greater was the division of opinion concerning compensation 
during temporary disablement. It is payable to all workmen protected 
by the Law of 31st. January, 1904, on industrial accidents. As to agricultur- 
al accidents, all the bills examined exclude, as we have seen, compensation 
during temporary disablement; it was, however, claimed by the associ- 
ations of labourers and on their behalf by the Federation of agricultural 
labourers at the 4th. Congress of Genoa above mentioned. 

Such, in short, is the state of the question, in the legislative solution 
of which the special conditions of Italian agriculture should be taken into 
account as well as the experience already gained in the matter by the Mu- 
tual Banks which arose though the initiative of landowners and farmers 
and to which we have already more than once called the attention of our 
readers. 


§ 4. Tiie experiment made by the national accidents bank 

IN INSURANCE AGAINST AGRICULTURAL ACCIDENTS. 


That the reader may be fully informed with regard to this question we 
describe, lastl> , an experiment in insurance against agricultural accidents 
made by the National Accidents Bank (1) while waiting for the desired law. 

The Bank was authorised to make this experiment by the Royal Deciee 
of the 14th. May, 1914, No. 547, which sanctioned the relative tariff of pre- 
miums (2) . W e now give some particulars respecting the special policy adopt- 
ed by this institution for insurance against accidents (3). It is applicable 
to all agricultural labour not subject to compulsory insurance, and thus ex 
tends to the direct cultivation of the soil as well as to all the accessory la- 
bours of harvesting, preparation, transformation and carriage of produce, of 
cattle-raising, care of land, produce, animals, etc. 


(1) The National Bank of Insurance against Workman's* Accidents, founded undei the Law 
of the Hth. July, iHK p No. t 47 is a public and official institution tor insurance against accidents, 
placed under the supervision of the Ministry oi Agriculture, Industry and Commerce. Tt is 
authorised to undertake the following transaction « : collective insurances, in the terms of the Law 
oi the ji»t. January, ti>oj,No. 51 ; insurance ot civil liability towards workmen; reinsurance of 
syndicates, of private banks, and banking societies , free insurance of industrial workers ; free 
insurance of agricultural lalxmrers against accidents ; re insurance ot mutual societies for in sur- 
rance against agricultural accidents, etc. 

(2) See Gazxetta V'fticialc del Regno < V Italia . Rome, No. 151, 26th. June i<uu 

(^) Many kinds of agricultural lalxuir not yet subject to compulsory insurance had already 
been explicitly Contemplated by the general taritl' of the National Accidents Bank sanctioned by 
Royal Decree of the nth. Dec. 10 05, No. 52-p but the insurance was subject to the rules lor col- 
lective compulsory insurance : multiple compensation proportioned to wages paid to persons 
insured, and therefore premiums calculated in proportion to wages and consequent obligation 
to keep wage-books ; or on the other hand fixed compensation and premiums in proportion to 
them and to the number of persons insured, according to lists kept for the purpose. These term- 
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The wide range of such labours, and the necessity or at least the desir- 
ability for agriculturists to reside constantly on or near the farm occasion 
many possibilities of injury to the physical capacity of persons, who, ac- 
cording to the wide interpretation of the words “ in the course of the 
work, ” would be entitled to compensation. It is, therefore, necessary to 
find an exact definition of an accident in work, not susceptible of too wide 
an interpretation. According to the new policy of the National Bank, 
compensation is payable for every accident to insured workmen on the spot 
where the work is done, and arising from it, which causes death or per- 
manent or temporary disablement. 

All labourers of both sexes above the age of nine, employed in the above 
mentioned kinds of work whether permanently or occasionally, are admit- 
ted to the benefits of insurance. Those who superintend others without 
sharing personally in the work are considered as labourers The amount 
of compensation varies according to the age and sex of the person injmed, 
and to the kind of insurance selected. The Bank, has, in fact, adopted three 
forms of insurance, viz. (a) maximum compensation ; (b) medium compens- 
ation ; (c) minimum compensation. The substantial differences among 
these are shown in the following table : 


alities, often diliieult ot application e\ en in industiial insurance, have been found almost im- 
possible in agriculture; premiums calculated on wages are in fad an excessive burden on the 
scanty returns of the soil. Therefore the Bank had in this case to confine itself to a few collective 
contracts with fixed compensation and a few individual policies The necessity of finding 
easier and less complicated forms, and lowei tariffs to relieve the burden of insuiance on agri- 
culture, soon urged the Bank to find a new form of contract, the cost of which should be the 
lowest possible, and which should be easily understood by the least cultivated intelligence. 
It is to this form of contract that the present section refers. 
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Table II. Compensation according to the different hinds of insurance 


Nature t 
of accident ! 


I 


Fixed insured compensation 


Kind of insurance according to compensation 
Maximum ( Medium 1 Minimum 


| Men (from 15 years upwards) andj 
, widows who are heads of fami* 

I lies ... -000 fr. 

Death 'Adult women (from 15 years up-| 

1 ward c ) 1000 Ir. 

I Children of both sexes (from 9 to 15 
and persons above 70 . soo fr. 


women, 
persons . 


children 


ind aged 

1200 fr 


Men and widows heads of 4 ami- 
lies ..... .... 2500 fr. 

Permanent 1 \ ( ] u it 
disable- 
ment 

with grant 
for illness 
up to 
00 davs 


Men and 
lies . . 
Adult women, 
persons 


widows heads of fami 
... . 1 fr 

children and aged 
0,50 fr. 


per da v 


Full 

compens- 

ation 


Full 

c ompens 

ation 


f 


Full 1 Full 
compensation ' compensation 


1 

I 

Permanent 1 Permanent 
' disablement disablement 

j below n% j below 21% 

! excluded excluded 

from from 

compensation , compensation 


Excluded 


Excluded 


Temporary 

tlisabic- 

ment 


widows heads of fami- Exemption 
1 Irani work 


, Men and 
lies 

Adult women, children and aged (relative) 

persons 0,50 fr. for 

per day 5 days 


Exemption 
from work 
(absolute) 
for 20 days 


Exclude i 


Civil With a maximum of 3000 fr. for each 
re-ponsa- person injured and of 20,000 fr. 
Hlity for a collective disaster. 


included 


Included 


Included 


Insurance premiums are calculated according to fixed rates per unit 
oi measurement of area according to the nature of the crop, the contracting 
parties being thus completely exempted from the obligation of keeping 
wage books and registers. 

We now give the table of tariffs of premiums prepared by the National 
Accidents Bank and sanctioned as an experiment by the above mentioned 
decreee. 
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Tvbijj III. — Tariff for agricultural areas. 

(Ptemium per hectare jot the insurance of those cultivating the under mentioned crops.) 


Insurance with compensations 



I. Field and Pastures : 

(a) with special risks (irrigated, artificial, or na- 
tural meadows, mowed by means of machinery worked 
by animals, wooded meadows, meadows with special risks i 
derived from the locality, from traniport, etc. ; pastures 


lor cattle raising) 

0 95 1 

1 

0-75 

0.50 

[b) without special risks . . . 

0.05 

0.50 

0.30 

2. Wheal and similar crops (rye. bailey, oats, etc.) > 

1.50 

1.20 

°*75 

Maize (all varieties) and similar crops (buckwheat , , 

millet, panicum, etc.; 

2 20 

i-75 

1. 10 

4. Rice 

1 80 

t 45 

o.qo 

5 Market gardening (root and green vegetables), 
industrial herbaceous plants for oil making, dyeing, etc 

T.70 

r.35 

o.S 5 

6 Floriculture and gardening : 




(a) in part wooded to eonsidei able extent 

1.80 

i-45 

0.90 

(b) in part slightly wooded 

1.50 

1.20 1 

°*75 

7 Textile plants (hemp, flax, cotton) 

8 Vineyards 

3.00 

2.40 

1 30 

(a) with special risks (hill or mountain vineyards, 1 
stocks much split, on trellises, supported on growing 
trees, with a wood to supply the vineyard with timber, 
producing wine, etc.) 

4 00 

3.20 

2.00 

(b) without special risks 

poo 

2.40 

1.50 

0 Olive plantations, orchards, mulberry plantations 

3-5° 

2.80 

1-75 

10 Orange -groves, lemon-groves, etc 

b.oo 

4.80 

3.00 

li. Woods (felling excluded): 




(a) with high trees 

2.50 | 

2.00 

1 25 

(b) ready for felling 

1.50 1 

1.20 

0-75 

12. Crops in lotation: 

1 



fa) with special risks (prevalence of highly taxed 1 
crops, 01 intensive, or part planted with trees, etc 

1.80 1 


0.90 

(b) without special risks 

1.30 

105 ! 

0.63 

(r) land without distinction of crops 1 

I 

1.60 

i-3° 

0.80 

1 

lowest annual piemium 

13.00 j 

10.00 | 

3.00 
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Thus for insurance for a maximum compensation the premiums range 
from a minimum of 0.65 fr. to a maximum of 6fr. per hectare, with an aver- 
age of 2.23 fr, ; for insurance for a medium compensation a minimum of 
0.50 fr. and a maximum of 4.90 fr. ; and lastly for insurance for a minimum 
compensation, the premium is from 0.30 fr. to 3 fr. with an average of 1.12 
fr. per hectare. And to facilitate the insurance of small farms the minimum 
premiums are very small being respectively 15 fr. and 5 fr. 

These are in short the rules for the new type of contract of insurance 
against accidents in agriculture adopted by the National Bank. They are 
clear and simple so as to ensure the success of the experiment till the 
system promised by the government shall come into force. 




Part III : Credit 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CREDIT 
IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

The work of the argentine mortgage bank in 1914. The year 
1914 was unquestionably an exceedingly trying one for the Argentine 
Republic. The economic condition of the country, already weakened 
by several yeais ot bad harvest, was aggravated during the first half-year 
of 1914 in consequence of a series of atmospheric disturbances whereby 
the liarvest, which had been expected to be exceptionally abundant, was 
seriously diminished ; and when, a little later, the European conflagration 
bjrokte out, a financial and commercial crisis took place, and since, as we 
have said, the economic strength ot the country was already impaired, 
it assumed serious proportions. Credit becoming restricted and the 
exchange on Europe unfavourable many failures took place and it be- 
came extremely difficult, if not impossible, to iecover the rents of houses 
and farms. 

This serums crisis, which continued throughout the whole of the year 
1914, only jb&gan to grow less acute when the first returns from the harvest 
of 1915 came in. 

Such a {Situation could not fail to affect unfavourably the Argentine 
Moitgage Bank, and similar institutions. In the first place there were 
considerable ^delays in the payment to the Bank of the interest due on its 
mortgage Investments made through the Mortgage Credit Bank. The 
money of Which the payment was thus delayed, comprised 587,705 frs. 
interest due in respect of 1913 and 1914 and 390,187 frs. interest in res- 
pect of 19x5, which had also become due, since the interest on the loans in 
question is payable half-yearly and in advance. It must further be taken 
into account that the Bank had obtained credit from othei Banks for 


6 
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large sums, which did not, however, exceed its own uncalled share capitaL 
Now, on account of the exceptional circumstances, these credits have been 
in fact called in, and though, in virtue of certain Government decrees, 
repayment is being postponed to a date still unfixed, the Bank is obliged to 
make efforts to pay back these unsecured loans out of its receipts, devoting 
to this purpose all the funds available 

If we compare the Profit and Loss Account of the Argentine Mortgage 
Bank during the years 1913 and 1914 we find the following figures : Credits 
2,726,185 frs. in 1913 as against 2,586,173 frs. in 1914 ; Debits : 1,969,463 
frs as against 1,977,135 frs. respectively. Adding the profits of these two 
years to the opening balance, in each case it results that the closing balan- 
ces of the years 1913 and 1914 were respectively 806,393 frs. and 661,956 
frs. We may note that the decrease in the assets in 1914 is chiefly due to 
the fact that the Mortgage Credit Bank, the shares of which are almost 
all held by the Argentine Mortgage Bank, has paid no dividend 

Owing to these circumstances the Mortgage Bank did not pay an} r 
dividend (in 1913 it paid 12 fr. 50 per share and 2 fr. 50 per founder's share) 
but carried the whole of the profits to the reserve 

Lastly we shall note that at the end the year 1914 the share capital 
of the Bank amounted to 12,500,000 frs ; the bonds to 25,000,000 frs , the 
legal reserve to 100,796 frs and the special reserve to 575,000 frs 

The outstanding mortgage loans amounted to 36,952,590 frs a^> 
against 36,520,709 frs in 1913 

( From the Revue Jcononnquc ft financial dt Pans) 


DENMARK. 


The position of Danish land credit associations in 1915 — I it 
our issue of April 1911 we published an article giving details of the organi- 
sation of rural land credit in Denmark * in January 1913 appeared another 
on the work of these associations in 191 1-12, and in February 1914 a similar 
one for 1912-13. We now possess information which enables US to draw up 
statistics for 1914-T5 To facilitate study we present two tables The first 
table contains statistics as to land credit associations which lend money 
only on first mortgages ; the second refers to mortgage associations which 
on the contrary were founded with the express object of lending money 
at low interest on second mortages (see article above mentioned, April 
1911). We remind our readers that all the associations are based on the co- 
operative principle of mutual unlimited liability 

The following tabic shows that the total amount of first mortgage loans 
granted by the 14 associations rose at the beginning of 1915 to 1,859 Bul- 
lions of crowns, 361 millions more than in 1910, As many associations, 
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make no distinction between urban and rural loans we cannot give exact 
information as to the rural land debt, but it is calculated at about half 
the total sum. (See the Bulletin of June 1914, page 67). 

The mortgage associations on the other hand are distinctly divided 
into two groups as seen in the following table. 

Lastly the Mortgage Bank of the Kingdom of Denmark on the 31st. 
August, 1912 contracted a new loan of 15 millions of franes(io,8oo,ooo crowns) 
which enabled it to purchase at the treasury loans made by the State to 
small farmers ( Jordlodder til Landarbejdere). On the 31st. March, 1914 
the Bank held bonds of land credit associations to the amount of 33,297,000 
crowns, and bonds of the Jordloddes til Landarbejdere for 15,505,000 crowns. 
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Table I — Situation of the Land Credit Associations 
at the tnd of the Financial Year 1914-15. 


Associations 

Number 

of 

Mort- 

gages 

Original 

Mortgages 

1 

Mortgages 

Outstanding 

Reserve 

Fund 

Date 
on which 
the 

Financial 
Year ends 

Year 

of 

Found- 

ation 


" 

Crowns 

Crowns 

Crowns 



Den danske Landmandsbanks H\po- 
tekaf deling (Mortgage Division of 
the Danish Farmers’ Bank) 

L525 


19,576,412 


31-12-1914 

1872 

Kreditkassen for Huse erne 1 K6 
btnhavn (Copenhagen Housebold- 
t rs Credit hoeietv ) 

1 

1,800 107,072,987 

105,772,130 

6,640,902 

10-3-19 1 5 

1797 

Kreditfoienmgen af Gruudejert 1 de 
danske Ostiftei (Credit Association 
of Propru tots in the Dioceses of 
the Danish Islands) 

42,159 

556,742,600 

502,205,505 

16,68 r, 08 5 

31-3-1915 

iSst 

Kreditkassen for I,and< y ndomme i 
Ostifteitie (Credit Association for 
Rural landed Piopert> in the Dio 
ccses ot the Islands) 

12,622 152,717 200 

142,339,700 

4,011,262 

31-3-1915 

1866 

Ki edit forenin gen if Grundejere 1 T utis 
Stilt (Credit Association of the 
Landed Proprietor m the Dioceses 
of Tien) 

9,888 

51,484,800 

47,728,374 

1,340,502 

31-3-1915 

1880 

Krediti it Ip re af Mmdrt Ejend 
paa Landet 1 Gstiftcine (Credit As 
sociatlou of the Peasant I armt rs 
of the Dioceses of the Islands) 

29,520 

44,811,900 

39,660,159 

2,121 836 

31-3-191 5 

1880 

Kreditf au Grumlejert i Kiobenhavn 
og Omega (Credit Associ ition ot 
the Landowners ot Cope ullage n and 
Environs) 

* 662 161,189 100 

149,643,120 

7,307,348 31-12 1914 

1851 

Krediti tor mdustiielle I jt ndomme 
(Credit \ssoeiatn n 1 ir Industrial 
Landed Proper tics) 

620 

9,765,400 

9,208,772 

983,197 

31-3-1915 

189; 

Kicditl at jMlske Landejcndonibesul 
dor (Jutland Rural Landowners 

Cr dit A soc ulum) 

45,390 437,933 500 

412,802,918 

.8,52*459 

31-3-1915 

1851 

I'en vestog sonder jydskt Kreditf af 
Landcjendomsbcsiddeu (Credit As 
souatiou of West and South [ut 
laud Landowners) 

18,794 *65,1 59,900 

153,873 79i 

8,506,149 

31-1.-1914 

i860 

Kreditf if Kobstadgrutide jcic i Noi 
re j\ Hand (Noith Jutland town 
Landowneis* Cudit Association) 

17 

79,200 

13,688 

274 

28- *-191 5 

1852 

Ny j\ dske Kobstadkredittorcmng (New 
Credit Association ot the Towns ot 
Jutland) 

11,241 

125,8 53,300 

117,370,084 

6,785,94^ 

31-3-1915 

1868 

Kreditf tf 1 iue af mmdu Ijcndom 
me paa La tide! 1 T\Hand (Jutland 
Peasant I urncis Cudit Assoc iu 
tion) 

77,781 139,4^,900 

1 

125,169,617 

5,564,776 3i-3~i9i5 

1880 

Kreditf af Giundeitrc paa Landel i 
J5lland (Jutland Countr\ Land 
owners Cudit Association) 

5,173 

30,531,000 

33, 6 45,303 

1 

Mfo.89V 

31-3-1915 

1 1893 

1 

Dtal ... 

t K)Ii j 

256,992 

252,124 

— 

1,859,009,663! 
1,806,248,479 ’ 

80,028,631 

74,135,433 


1 

: 
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Table II Situation of the Mortgage Associations m 1914-15 


Associations 

Number 

of 

Mort- 

gages 

1 

Original , Mortgages j 

Mortgages Outstanding 

1 

Reserve 

Fund 

Date 
on which 
the 

Financial 
Year ends 

Year 

of 

Found- 

ation 

~ 


Crowns 

Crowns 

Crowns 



Essentially Urban Mortgage 
Association s 







Hypotekforenlngen for Kjobcnliavn og 
Omega (Mortgage Association foi 
Copenhagen and Environs) 

2,549 

44,379,600 

43 , 699,490 

1,769,054 

31-3-1915 

1895 

Gnmdejerncs Hvpotekforenhig (Land 
owners’ Mortgage Association) 

1 062 

17 , 277,700 

16,811,850 

5 - 4,756 

31-3-1915 

1905 

Hypotekforcmngen for Aalbotg (Aal 
borg Mortgage Association) 

592 

3,893,000 

3 , 072,543 

163,668 

32-3-1915 

i «95 

Hvpotekforeningen for Aaihus (Aarhus 
Mortgage Association) 

1,099 

10,1.57,900 

6,770,492 

287 540 

32-3-1915 

1895 

Tydsk Hypotekforcuing{ Tut land Mort 
gage Association) 

4 013 

20,827,200 

18,380 324 

97 J .933 

31-3-1915 

1899 

Ostifteraes Hypotekforemng (Mortgage 
Association for the Diocese* of the 
Islands) 

4,560 

18,41 5 600 

19,421,700 

qo8 337 

32 3 1915 

1901 

\ 1915 

l otal . . 

1 x<U 4 

13,875 114 95M°0 

1 3, *59 106,102,900 

105,246,399 

98,054 322 

4,625,288 

4,040 054 



l sent tally Rural \Iorlgag 

4 ssociation s 







Jsdsk Guild Hypotekforunng (Jutland 
Rural Mortgage Association) 

5,741 

h,453,6oo 

10,822,487 

697,151 

32—1—191 5 

1906 

Os ti ft ernes Land Hvpotekforeningen 
(Rural Mortgage Association of the 
Dioceses of the Islands) 

1,725 

7,691,200 

6,875,132 

421,928 

32-3-2915 

2906 

1 lusmands Hypotekforeningen (Mort 
gage Association of Peasant Farm 
*rs) 

5,455 

4,851,600 

4,566 992 

175,713 

^■32-3-2915 

2907 

( 1015 

Total . 

' 1914 

12 922 

23,996,300 

32,264,610 

2,295,042 



12,863 

22 756,500 

21,287,223! 

1,107,277 




FRANCK 


I — IyOANS FROM THE NATIONAL PENSION FUND TO SOCIETIES FOR THE 
PROVISION OF CHEAP DWELLING HOUSES AND TO SOCIETIES LENDING ON 
REAL ESTATE IN 1914 — The National Pension Fund, in the course of 
1 9 I 4. granted to societies for the provision of cheap dwelling houses, six 
loans to a total value of 1,471,000 francs, out of the fund for pensions to 
artisans and labourers. 

The ten loans previously granted amounted to 2,684,000 francs, so 
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that the whole sum advanced from this pension fund amounted on the 31st. 
December, 1914, to 4,155,000 francs. 

Of this amount 1,247,000 francs were actually paid out, of which 
722,000 francs relate to 1914. 

Sinking-fund repayments amounted to 6,000 francs so that the sum 
remaining due on the 31st. December, 1914, was 1,241,000 francs. 

The loans made by the National Pension Fund on Government account 
to real estate credit companies and societies for the provision of cheap 
dwelling houses were 53 m number, and amounted to 11,505,000 francs, 
that is, a diminution of five loans and 4,008,005 francs as compared with 
1913, owing to the fact that since the outbreak of the war no new credit 
has been opened 

The loans previously made amounting to 22,432,500 francs, the total 
sum on the 31st December, 1914, was 33,937,500 francs. From this sum, 
however, must be deducted 1,870,100 francs, annulled as not having been 
called foi within a year from the date when the loans were granted, and the 
net amount of the advances placed at the disposal of the societies to carry 
on their credit transactions was on the 31st. December, 1914, 32,067,400 
francs. 

Of this amount the sum actually drawn which on the 31st. December, 
1913, was 11,736,000 francs was increased in the course of the year 1914 
by 8,055,000 francs, after the deduction of 50,200 francs not drawn by the 
societies, which therefore reverted to the Treasury. On the 31st, Decem- 
ber, 1914, the sums paid out amounted to 19,791,000 francs. 

♦ 

* * 

2. — IvOANS GRANTED BY THE DEPOSIT AND CONSIGNMENT OFFICE IN 

favour of cheap dwelling houses in 1914 — Since the outbreak of 
hostilities the Deposit Office has suspended the consideration of new 
applications for loans, but has continued as far as regards applications 
which have been approved to place at the disposal of the societies the sums 
necessary for the completion of their work. The position of these loans 
is as follows 

In 1914, fort\ r building societies received forty-three loans amounting 
to 2,53s, 300 francs, t.e., as compared with 1913, a diminution of ten in 
the number of loans and of 1,053,700 francs in the amount involved. 
The loans previously granted to building societies amounted to 23,511,200 
francs. Apart from these loans the amount advanced to the Credit Society 
was 4,999.900 francs, so that the total amount of advances made in favour 
of the provision of cheap dwelling houses rose on the 31st. December, 1914, 
to 31,049,400 francs 

Of this sum 27,698,500 francs in all have been paid out, of which sum 
2,652,900 francs were paid out in 1914. 

The sinking-fund repayments having reached a total of 5,665,650 
francs, of which 1,148,750 francs in 1914, the amount remaining due is 
22,032,850 francs. 
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ITALY. 


Recent provisions for land CREDIT. — A Viceregal Decree, dated 
September 26th,, (No. 1,433), published in the Gazzetta Ufficiale del Regno 
d* Italia of 29th. September (No. 240), contains important provisions for the 
encouragement of land credit and the cultivation of farms, with special 
reference to the Southern provinces. It lirst of all lays it down that for the 
purposes of the renewal of loans against bills and other paper and the 
extension ot the legal preference granted in accordance with Sec. 2 of the 
Viceregal Decree of June 17th., 19x5., No. 961 (1), the crop is considered 
to have “ f ailed,’ 1 when it is insufficient to cover the expense of production. 
The “failure” is recognised for districts of uniform agricultural character 
and for particular crops In case of a difference of opinion arising between 
the lending Institute and the debtors, the failure of the crop is declared by 
the prefect of the province m accordance with the technical advice of 
experts. No appeal is, however, allowed against the declaration of failure 
of the crop or refusal to declare such failure for the purposes of land credit. 
And the declaration is without validity for the decisions of the financial 
authorities in fiscal matters. 

When on account of the debit balance of the previous years' accounts, 
the estimated productive power of the farms does not offer sufficient guar- 
antee for a new loan, proprietors directly cultivating their farms, may, 
up to December 31st. , 1915, ask for the opening of a current account on 
mortgage for working capital for the new agricultural year ; and managers 
of farms for others, in the same condition, may apply for additional working 
capital on the security of their live and dead stock including the agricul- 
tural machinery. The current account secured on mortgage may not be 
opened for a period of more than three years, that in favour of the tenant 
farmer, or metayer, not foi a period exceeding the term of lease, or metai- 
rie, running at the moment in which the account is opened, nor in an\ 
case for a period of more than three years. On expiration of the period, 
there can be no renewal. Deeds and documents of whatever nature needed 
for the opening of the current account on mortgage are exempt from all 
stamp, registration and mortgage dues 

The intermediary organizations for the grant of land credit have power, 
independently of any provision in their rules, to distribute seeds on condi- 
tion of their doing so at cost price. 

The above decree further provides that the special provisions for Sar- 
dinia and Sicily in the law of July 15th., 1906, Sections io, 11, 12 and 15, 


(1) Important jrrovisions in behalf of land credit had already been recent^ issued in 
Italy by Royal Decree of October nth., 1914, No 1,089 and viceregal decree of June 17th , 
1915 , No o6r. See Bulletin ot Economic ami Social Intelligence, for January and October 
r<U5 
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in regard to the supply to the peasant by the lessor of the seeds, provisions 
and amounts necessary for the good working of the farm and also the as* 
sistance necessar> to enable him to live until the date of the new harvest, 
shall be applicable for the farming year 1915-1916, even if the conditions 
indicated in Section 13 of the lawin question (that is, that the peasant himself 
works the farm and that it is cultivated with wheat or other cereals or veget* 
ables and has an area in proportion to the working capacity of a family), 
are not fulfilled, provided the farm let or sublet has an area of not more 
than ten hectares, in case it is cultivated with cereals, and not more than 
five hectares when otherwise cultivated. Finally the owner of a farm whose 
land has been entirely or partly relieved from the burden of the land tax (1), 
must, when the land thus relieved from taxation is leased, relieve the 
tenant of a corresponding portion of the rent. When the farm is leased to a 
tenant paying rent partly in kind, the proprietor must let the tenant share 
in the benefit obtained in a proportion corresponding with his share of 
the produce according to contract. 

Another special provision for land credit was made in the law published 
by Decree of September 15th., 1915, No. 1,373 (2), in favour of Sard* 
inia, that is to say, on the estimates of the Department of Agriculture, 
for the year 1915*16, an amount of 1,000,000 frs. has been placed for the 
benefit of the Casse ademprivili of Sardinia, for land credit and improve- 
ments, to be distributed in the proportion ot 600,000 frs. for the Cagliari 
Bank and 400,000 frs. for the Sassari Bank. 


JAPAN. 


Work of the Japanese mortgage bank, — Twice already we have 
dealt in this Bulletin with the Mortgage Bank of Japan (in our numbers for 
January and Aj ril, 1913), describing its organisation and working and 
informing our readers of the results attained. The last balance sheet of 
this Institution was made out for the year ending June 30th., 1915. We 
place it before our readers, who will not fail to observe the remarkable 
progress made sincr 1912, the date of the last balance sheet we have re 
produced 


(1) In accordance with Royal Decree of June 10th., 1817 , for the Neapolitan Provinces, 
and Royal Decree of August 8th., 1833, tor Sicily. 

(2) See Gaxzetta Ufictale del Regno d'ltedia , Rome, No. 231, September 17th., 191s 
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Credit (in Yens). Debit (in Yens). 


Paid up Capital .... 

15.000,000,000 

Share Capital 

40,000,000,000 

Loans Repayable in Ins- 


Reserve Fund 

5,092,400,000 

talments 

70,841,297.651 

Unelamed Dividends . . 

12,494,810 

Loans Secured on Bonds of 
Agricultural and Industr- 
ial Banks 

144,610,037,530 

Land Bonds in Circulation 

Converted Bonds .... 

192,582,780,000 

1 7.508,355,000 

Loans for Fixed Periods . 
Agricultural and Industrial 
Bank Bonds 

3.569,253,120 

361,248,000 

Deposits on Current Ac- 
count 

Loans from other Banks 

4.835,931.087 

104,959,980 

Short Term Loans . . . 

Discounter! Bills .... 

15,000,000 

1,006,016,000 

1 1 nclaimed I n terest on 
Bonds and Redeemable 
Bonds 

2 . 775 . 542.660 

Deposits in the Dqxisit 
Bank 

21,716,640,000 

Unclaimed Interest on 
Deposits and Matured 


Dqxisits in other Institutes 


Deposits 

582,477,810 

and in Postal Savings 
Banks 

5,680,291,767 

Reserve Fund for Redemp- 
tion of Bonds .... 

8 '8,358,570 

Public Debt Securities . . 

905,978,500 

Reserve Fund for Repay- 


Plus -value of Securities . 

737 . 885,900 

ment of Deposits , . . 

124,842,000 

Agencies’ accounts. . . 

1,497,228,279 

Temporary Collections . . 

157.246,305 

Office Buildings and Fur- 


Brought Forward trom 


niture 

69,069,000 

Previous account 

109,165,598 

Real Estate 

196,966,150 

Profit 

i, 78 i, 359,954 

Payments on account ot 




Third Parties. . . . 

162,436,179 



Cash in Hand 

116,565,698 



Total . . . 

266,485,913,774 

Total . . . 

266,485,913,774 


RUMANIA. 

Transactions of the rural bank of Rumania in 1914. — The 
Board of Directors of the Rural Bank of Rumania have published a report 
on the transactions of this institution during 1914. Generally speaking, 
in 1914, the work of the bank could not be developed as was desired because 
of the economic difficulties of the country. 

The total area of land bought during the year was 8,435 hectares, 
of which 2,113 hectares have been distributed in holdings to the peasants. 
If these figures seem small the explanation must be sought in this period 
of stagnation and persistent crisis, during which an issue of bills to satisfy 
the sellers was not possible, nor could any considerable sums in cash be 
demanded from the peasants since their means were too limited. 

The area of land bought by the Bank from its foundation until the end 
of December, 1914, is 123,902 hectares, of which 17,930 hectares have been 
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allotted to peasants; 10,796 have been reserved as common pasture land; 
and 18,928 hectares of forest land have been handed over to the State The 
Rural Bank holds therefore at the present time a reserve of more than 
76,000 hectares, oi which approximately 9,000 are forest, and the remainder 
cultivable ground worked by the peasants, with the exception of 7,000 
hectares of which the contracts are not yet expired or cancelled. It 
appears, then, from data supplied by the technical staff, that of the area 
still in hand as already mentioned, 2,481,266.21 ares have been allotted 
and are ready for distribution as soon as the economic conditions of the 
country improve and favilitate the making of the deposits required by the 
law. The remaining lands should have been distributed in lots in 1915. 

The general balance sheet shows, for 1914, a balance of 127,841,946.77 
lei against 110,678,474.74 in 1913 and 27,047,294.35 in 1909, the first 
year ot the Bank’s existence. The profit and loss account shows a net 
profit of 721,201.67 lei in 1914, which is 269,248.93 lei less than in 1913. On 
account of the present exceptional circumstances the Board of Directors 
proposed that the profit realised should not be distributed immediately 
to the shareholders, but that the 30 per cent, due to the reserve fund should 
be deducted and the remainder carried to 1915. Thus the Bank will have 
an easily available capital should conditions in the country become 
aggravated. 

We come now to the detailed trnsactions of the Bank. The improve- 
ments in cultivation on the lands being worked ad interim have been 
pushed forward with the same persistence as beiore. The area under 
cultivation in 1914 was 34,200 hectares, of which wheat formed 20.59 %, 
maize 48 34 %, barley 8.86 %, oats 7,23 %, against 22,579 hectares in 
1913 of which wheat was 21 %, maize 50.50 %, barley 11 %, oats 7.50 %, 
The remaining crops were peas, kidney-beans, lucerne, fodder crops and 
various others. 

The data show the variety of the crops and an increasing tendency 
towards their more rational rotation. The Bank continues to exercise 
supervision over the labours of the villagers by its different agencies, not 
only on the land under temporary cultivation but also on the lots sold to 
the villagers. The total value of agricultural machinery in use is 338,283 
lei. A part of this machinery (55,258.50 let) was bought by the Bank 
and placed gratuitously at the disposal of the peasant cultivators of the 
lands farmed individually. The remainder, to the value of 283,085,29 
lei , has been purchased by the peasant cultivators through their own asso- 
ciations and agricultural co-operative societies. In 1913 there were 25 
agricultural co-operative societies ; in 1914 this number was increased by 
eight, and the total amount of their subscribed capital was 238,960 lei / 
and of paid-up capital 60,049.14 lei. Thirty-four of the holdings have 
sold their produce in common, comprising; wheat 310 wagons, peas 104 
wagons, barley 210, oats 122, sugar-beet 46, fodder 17, kidney-beans 
13, rye 6. 

The Rural Bank, as it has always done in the past, seeks by offer- 
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iug prizes to encourage better cultivation and better rearing of cattle. 
The total amount given in prizes this year was 2,077 lei. 

The insurance of crops against hail, begun in 1912, covered 20,344 
hectares, as against 16,047 hi 1913, and 11,157 in 1912; for the area insur- 
ed in 1914 the total value of the premiums paid was 72,970 lei, and that 
of the claims paid was 29,096.05 lei, leaving a balance of 43,874 lei. The 
balance of the last three years together was 97,318.48 lei . 

The selection of the chief plants for cultivation being one of the most 
important factors in agricultural progress, the Rural Bank began in 1912 
to promote improvements in cultivation. For this purpose three experi- 
ment stations have already been established, in the districts of Jassi, 
Neamtzu and llfov. The improvements consist for the most part in the 
planting of acacias from the nurseries of the Rural Bank in banks and on 
sand for purposes of protection. The total area wooded up to the present 
time is about 220 hectares. 

The total area of communal pasturage formed by the Rural Bank 
on land purchased in the course of 1914 is 2,007 hectares. 

It is interesting to know that from October 1st., 1908, to December 
Jist, 1914. the Rural Bank bought 104 tracts of land (15 in 1914) having 
a total area of 123,903 54 hectares, of which 95,927 hectares were capable 
of cultivation and 27,976 hectares were forest land, at a total cost of 
84,187,491.70 lei . 

As may be seen from the above statements the efforts of the Rural 
Bank to promote the economic and agricultural betterment of the people 
on its holdings, efforts which form the chief activity of this institution, 
have continued without interruption in spite of all difficulties. 


URUGUAY. 


TlIK POSITION OF THE “ CrAdITO TERRITORIAL DEL URUGUAY ” IN I9I4. — 
On the 31st. December, 1914 the total amount of the outstanding mortgage 
loans of this company was 8,695,895 frs. against 9,207,695 frs. in 1913, show- 
ing a diminution of about 512,000 frs. On the other hand, the funds 
at the disposal of the society had risen from 149,000 frs. in 1913 to 478,893 
frs. in 1914, an increase of 330,000 frs., not including about 167,000 frs. not 
yet repaid in consequence of the crisis having caused delay in certain pay- 
ments, which, howevei, were securely guaranteed. 

Th net profits of the CrSdito Territorial del Uruguay show a diminu 
tion in 1914 of 39,951 frs. This is explained chiefly by the fact that under 
the present circumstancs the company has been compelled to withdraw 
a part of its capital from transactions in which it was engaged to meet 
expenses, a measure recommended by prudence, 

Uruguay, like all the countries of Latin America in a greater or les r 
degree, has been suffering from a crisis since the outbreak of the European 
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war. One of the first precautions taken was the moratorium, which explains 
the delay in payments above referred to. 

The existing circumstances clearly imposed on the company a pru- 
dent attitude of delay as well as a diminution in the extent of its transac- 
tions. It was also necessary to keep available sufficient funds to provide 
for any demands for the withdrawal of the deposits, which in round num- 
bers amounted to 150,000 fr. Notwithstanding this the diminution of 
profits was, as we have seen, less than 40,000 frs The amount of the 
bills held has diminished by 2 %. The dividend has been fixed at 5% 
as in 1913, that is 12 frs. 50 per share ; the amount of the dividends paid 
is 250,000 frs. 

At the close of the year 1914 the share capital of the Cr'edito Territo- 
rial del Uruguay was 5,000,000 frs., the bonds amounted to 4,246,000 frs. 
the legal reserve to 43,375 frs. and the special reserve to 50,000 trs 

(From tl.e Revue uonomiquc et fuianmre } of Paris) 



Part IV: Miscellaneous 


AUSTRALIA. 

LAND SETTLEMENT IN VICTORIA, (i) 


SOURCES (OFFICIAL,) *. 

Official Year Book: of the Commonwealth of Australia. Statistics for the Period 1901- 
19 13 Melbourne Printed by Authority. 

VieiORJAN YEar Book 1912-13. Meltjoume, Pnnted by Authority. 

Statistical Register of the State of Victoria 1912. Melbourne. Printed by Authority. 
Victoria, the Garden State of Australia. A Handbook issued by Authority of the 
Government of Victoria. Melbourne, iqoq. 


§ 1. Grnkrau INFORMATION. 


The colony of Victoria (denominated an ' Original State n in the Act 
of iqoo constituting the Commonwealth of Australia) was formerly known 
as the District of Port Philip and was then administered by the Government of 
New South Wales. It was proclaimed a separate colony in 1851, and in 1855 
was granted responsible self-government. It occupies an area of 87,884 square 
miles in the extreme south-east of the continent and has a population (Cen- 
sus of 1911) of 1,315,551, of whom 98 per cent, are British subjects. Among 
the inhabitants are 5,600 Chinese and 640 aborigines. Victoria is the 


(1) A general article on I^and SetUement in Australia was published in the Bulletin of March, 
1913, and an article dealing with I, and Settlement in New South Wales appeared in our issue for 
August of the same year. It was intended that the article relating to New South Wales should 
be followed at short intervals by articles dealing with I*and Settlement in each of the other 
states of the Commonwealth, but the series was unavoidably interrupted. We return to the 
subject with the present article. 
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penultimate in size of the Australian States, Tasmania being the smallest, but 
ranks second only to New South Wales in population, wealth, and political 
and commercial importance. The ratio of population to area gives a den- 
sity of population of 15 persons to the square mile, the density for the whole 
of Australia being 1.62. To furnish the means of comparison it may be 
mentioned that the number of persons per square mile is in Canada 1.93, 
in New Zealand 10.47, in the United States 30.93, and in Great Britain and 
Ireland 376. The distribution of population in Victoria is disturbed by the 
fact that nearly one-half of the total population is concentrated in the city 
of Melbourne. 

The wealth of the State is chiefly, but by no means exclusively, pastoral, 
agricultural and mining. The estimated value of the productsof agriculture 
and the extractive industries in 1913 was £3 1,000 ,000, while the value of the 
production of manufactures, defined as the added value conferred on primary 
products by the process of manufacture, was estimated to be £18,000,000. 
The chief exports, in order of value for the year 1912, are wool (£6,990,000), 
gold and bullion (£2,877,000), wheat (£1,836,000), butter (£1,545,000), 
skins and hides, mutton, and flour. The manufactures are practically for 
home consumption only. Gold was discovered in Victoria in 1851 and its 
production has contributed in no small degree to the prosperity of the State, 
which, up to the end oi 1912, had produced about half of the total quantity 
recorded for the whole of Australia. Wool, however, far outranks gold in 
the wealth of the State. The Victorian flocks have been built up from original 
importations of Tasmanian stock. The first official return of sheep in 
the State was in 1836, when the number w as 41,332. In 1907-8 the number 
was 14,146,000, bat drought in that year reduced the flocks considerably. 
Conditions in the following years were favourable, and in 1912 the number 
which had fallen to 12,545,000 had risen to 13,857,000, 

It is claimed that Victoria has a climate more suited to Europeans than 
any other State in the Commonw r ealth. Without doubt the climate is 
pleasant and at the same time favourable to stock-breeding and agriculture. 
The average rainfall of 25.5 inches is about the same as that of the British 
Isles. The leading crops are wheat, oats, barley, hay and potatoes. Vines 
grow well in certain localities and there is a small annual crop of tobacco. 
As has already been noted, however, Victoria's wealth is pastoral rather than 
agricultural. Crown lands suitable for agriculture and grazing, — excluding 
that it is to say, pastoral areas, — are classified according to quality. The 
small amount of first-class land still available for settlement is situated for the 
most part in the single country of Buln Buln in the Gippsland district. 
Lands of the second class, which aie often of value chiefly for grazing, are 
distributed fairly evenly throughout the State, as are also third-class lands, 
an enormous area of w hich is still open to settlers. In addition to these landfe 
already classified there is a vast extent of land still open to occupation in the 
so-called " Mallee country” in the north-west corner of the State. The 
light sandy soil of this district is covered with mallee scrub— a dwarf species 
of eucalyptus — but it has now been made possible to clear the scrub at a 
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moderate cost and with the extension of railway communication this portion 
ol the State is rapidly being brought under cultivation. 


§ 2 . lyANX) SETTLEMENT LEGISLATION AND ADMINISTRATION. 

Until the year i860, land settlement in Victoria was regulated first 
directly by the Imperial Government and later on by Orders in Council of 
the Government of New South Wales made under Imperial Acts of 1842 and 
1846. The District of Port Philip, which was later to become the colony of 
Victoria, was thrown open to settlers in September, 1836, and the first land 
sales, which were by auction, w ere held in June, 1837. The upset price w as 
5 5. an acre. This was raised in 1839 to 126. an acre throughout the w hole of 
New South Wales, and in 1841 to 20s. an acre in the Port Philip district 
only. 

In 1842 direct legislation w as superseded by regulations issued by the 
Government of New South Wales. Land was to be sold by auction, after 
survey, at an upset price throughout the colony of 20s. an acre. It w as prov- 
ided that half of the net proceeds w ere to be devoted to defraying the cost 
of immigration of suitable persons to the colony. (1) Further regulations 
were issued in 1847 putting into force the provisions of the Waste Lands Act 
of 1846. A new classification of Crown lards was introduced, the whole 
territory being divided into: (a) settled districts , including the nineteen orig- 
inal comities of New South Wales and the lard inmediately round the 
settlements at Moreton Bay and Melbourne ; (b) intermediate districts , 
comprising a belt of land from 50 to 200 miles inland beyond the limits of the 
settled districts ; and (r) unsettled districts , including all other land extend- 
ing to the extreme limits of the colony. The system of sale by auction wts 
continued but was supplemented by a system of leasing blocks of land for 
various terms for pastoral purposes only. During the currency of such a 
lease the lessee could at anytime purchase the freehold at the upset price 
of £1 per acre, and at its termination he had the right of pre-emption at the 
same price over the whole or any part of the land. 

The regulations referred to above were superseded in i860 by an act 
passed by the Victoria Government. Land classified as country land 
was offered for settlement in allotments of from 40 to 60 acres. Appli- 
cations had to be accompanied by a deposit of £1 an acre, and a successful 
applicant had the option of purchasing the whole allotment outright, or 
purchasing one half of it and renting the other half at the rate of one shilling 
per acre, with the right of purchase at any time throughout the term for 
which he held it. Special lands , which were those with the advantage 
of situation near towns, rivers or railways, were sold quarterly at auction. 


(1) “ Assisted ” Immigration into Victoria practically ceased in 1873/ hut the Stat e has 
recently turned again to the practice. In 1912 the number of immigrants assisted was 15,112. 
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The act of i860 was followed by one in 1862 which introduced the 
principle of selection before survey. The settler was allowed to select 
agricultural land within certain large areas at a uniform price of £1 
per acre, upon condition that he effected certain specified improvements 
or brought part of the land under cultivation. Pastoral lands under this 
act were let at a rental based on their stock-carrying capacity. 

In 1869 both a Land Act and a Pastoral Act were passed, consolidating 
and amending all previous legislation. Under the Land Act the. free select- 
ion of unoccupied Crown lands was continued, but the settler was required 
to reside upon the selected holding for the first two and a half years, fence 
it, and cultivate a certain proportion. Moreover, for the first three years 
he only held the land undei a lease at a rent of 2$. an acre. At the expiration 
of three years, provided that all conditions had been fulfilled, he could either 
purchase the land or renew the lease for a further period of seven years, 
with the option of purchase. All sums paid as rent were to be counted 
towards the purchase price in the event of the occupier acquiring the freehold. 
The Land Act of 1869 was amended in 1878 when the preliminary period of 
lease was increased to six yeats and the period of lesidence to five years. 
In other ways the conditions were made more onerous and the result was a 
considerable falling off in the area of Crown land taken up year by year. 

The present system of land settlement in Victoria, which we shall 
presently examine in detail, really dates from the Land Act of 1890 which 
consolidated the provisions of two earlier acts, the Land Act 1884 and the 
Malice Pastoral Leases Act 1883. 

The act of 1890 was amended by Land Acts of 1891, 1898, 1900 (two 
acts), by the Settlement on Lands Act 1893 and the Malice Lands Act 1896. 
These were all consolidated into the Land Act 1901 which, in turn, has been 
amended by acts of 1903, 1905, 1909 and 1911. The Land Act 1898 intro- 
duced a system of Go vernment purchase of private land for closer settlement. 
We shall deal with closer settlement opeiationsin a separate section. 


§ 7,. Existing tenures. 


Apart from closer settlement schemes and mining leases, the tenuies 
under which Crown lands may be alienated or occupied in Victoria may be 
grouped thus: (1) Free grant , (2) Sales by auction and Special sales, 
(3) Conditional 'purchase and (4) Leases and licences. 

(1) Free grant. - - This is the original and was for a time the only 
way in which land could be acquired in Australia. Free grants to individuals 
were virtually abolished before Victoria was proclaimed open to settlement , , 
but the Governor (under Section 10 of the Land Act 1901) has power to 
reserve Crown lands, either temporarily or permanently, from sale, lease or 
licence, and dedicate such lands to public purposes. Reservation is the 
usual preliminary to the issue of a free grant. The grants are made for 
railway extension, for the purpose of securing a water supply to towns, for 
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recreation-grounds, for open spaces for camping and watering stock, for 
schools and universities, and so on. The area affected in any one year is 
small and the purposes for which free grants are now made have for us no 
particular interest. We pass on, therefore, to: 

(2) Sales by auction and Special sales . — Lands within certain areas 
specified in a schedule attached to the Land Act 1901, and land within 
the limits of any town, city or borough may be sold by auction, up to a limit 
of 100,000 acres in any one year, at an upset price of £1 an acre or any 
higher price which may be determined. The purchaser must pay the survey 
charges at the time of the sale and deposit 12 % per cent, of the price. The 
balance, with interest at 4 per cent, per annum, is payable in half-yearly 
instalments not exceeding forty in number. Auction sales must be notified 
in due time in the Government Gazette and stringent provisions are in force 
to prevent agreements which would eliminate competition at such sales. 

Detached strips of land not exceeding twenty acres in area may be sold 
at a valuation, by Special sale without competition, to the owner of the 
adjoining freehold. 

The amount of land disposed of by auction or special sale is relatively 
small and apparently decreasing. The particulars for the five years 190 8 to 
1012 are as follows : 


Table 1 . - — Auction and Special Sales 1908 to 1912 


Particulars 

190b 

1 


1910 

1911 

1912 


Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Country lauds 

2,8o 5 

2,729 

2,469 

I,Ot)t> 

I, I 78 

Town and suburban lands . . 

1,6-50 

2,062 

I, 7 1 * * * * * * 8 9 

1,263 

1,412 

Special sales 

2,117 1 

2,602 

1,537 

1,709 

l, 53 <> 

Total . . 

6,552 

7,303 , 

5,795 

4,068 | 

4,120 


1 (3) Conditional purchase. — Under terms of conditional purchase a 

larg^ area of Crown land is alienated annually. Under conditional purchase 

are included the following tenures : (a) Agricultural and grazing allotments , 

(b ) Mallee agricultural licences , (c) Murray Settlements leases, and (d) Swamp 
or reclaitned lands purchase leases 

An Agricultural allotmeut is an area of 200 acres first-class or 

320 acres second-class land which may be acquired on a purchasing lease of 

either 20 or 40 years’ tenure at a minimum price of £1 per acre for first-class 

and 15s. per acre for second-class land. A Grazing allotment is an area of 
640 acres of third-class land which may be acquired in like manner at a 
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minimum price of ios. per acre. Mallee agricultural licences are issued, sub- 
ject to the conditions similar to those governing leases of agricultural allot- 
ments, for areas of 640, 1,000 and 1,280 acres of mallee land of first, second and 
third class, respectively. These conditional purchase leases are all granted 
either with or without the requirement of residence upon the holding. Dur* 
ing the first six years, improvements of a certain value per acre must be effect- 
ed by the occupier, and for the same length of time the lease is not negoti- 
able, though a lien may be given upon the improvements effected. Ko 
grant to the land can be obtained until six years have elapsed, during which 
all the specified conditions have been fulfilled. After six years a Crown 
grant may be obtained at any time upon payment of the balance oi the 
purchase price. 

Under the Murray Settlements Act 1907, holdings denominated 
Homestead allotments and Mallee jarm allotments may be acquiied in 
the Mallee country. Homestead allotments are situated near the river 
Murray and are limited in area to a maximum of 50 acres. Mallee faim 
allotments, which are situated more or less remote from the liver 
Murray, may vary according to the quality of the land from 640 to 
1,600 acres. Part II of the Act provides for the construction of irrigation 
works and the establishment of irrigation settlements. Two small areas have 
been subdivided for settlement as irrigated areas while an area of 50,000 
acres has been divided into dry farm allotments. 

The swamp or reclaimed lands which may be acquired upon conditional 
purchase leases are those specified in the Land Act iyoi together with such 
other lands as may from time to time be proclaimed as swamp or reclaimed 
land in the Government Gazette. The Governor in Council has power to 
order the reclamation of any existing sw amp land and has certain powers of 
compulsory expropriation of land in connection with the necessary drainage 
works. Swamp laud is dhided into lots not exceeding 160 acresandthevalue 
of each lot is provisionally determined. Under a conditional purchase 
tenure an occupier may acquire the freehold of his land by payment of the 
purchase price (with interest at 4 % per cent.) in sixty-three equal half-yearly 
instalments. The conditions laid down are that the purchaser shall keep 
open and in good repair all canals ditches and drainage works on and 
adjacent to the land and shall, during each of the three first years, effect 
permanent improvements thereon to the value of 105. an acre. 

A considerable proportion of the land taken up from year to year upon 
conditional purchase tenure reverts to the Crown after a few years in conse- 
quence of non-fulfilment of the conditions prescribed. The table below 
shows the area of land conditionally selected from 1908 to 1912 inclusive. 
The amount reverting to the Crown is apparently not shown in the official * 
returns to which we have access, but the total areas alienated and in process 
of alienation are given in § 5 below. 
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Table II. — Areas Purchased Conditionally u y 8 to U)\z. 


Particular 

190ft 

1 9°9 

191Q 

1911 

I JT 


[ Acres 

1 Acres 

! 

A< 1 es 

Acres 

Acies 

With residence 

Without residence 

• 

1 184,942 

28,941 

1 

214.99'/ 

| 42,180 

211>,33! 

38,363 

172,599 

33.109 

97,766 
l6, 864 

Total . . . 

213,884 

i 

*57.179 

248,694 

205,708 ( 

114,630 

No. oi selectors 

1,533 

| l.73<> 

i.75° 

1,608 

X,072 


(4) Leases and licence \. - - The \ arious leases and licences under which 
laud may be held in Victoria, for longer or shorter terms and for different 
purposes, are as follows : ( a ) Grazing area leases , ( b ) Perpetual leases , (c) 
Mallee leases, (d) Licences of auriferous land, (e) Swamp or reclaimed lands 
leases, (/) Grazing licences and pastoral leases, (g) Leases and licences for 
other than pastoral purposes, (A) State forests and timber reserves licences. 

Grazing area leases may be granted for a maximum of 200 acres first 
class, 640 acres second class, or 1,280 acres third class land for any term of 
years expiring not later than December, iqzo. The lessee is required to 
fence the land (or effect other permanent improvements equal to the cost of 
fencing), to destroy vermin and keep down noxious weeds, to erect gates 
where necessary, and to keep all permanent improvements in good repair. 
The annual rent is fixed according to classification and valuation The 
Crown reserves the right to take any portion of the area which maybe 
required for railways or other public purposes and to issue licences to enter 
upon the land to take timber, stone, coal, etc. The Crown may also resume 
}>ossession by giving two years written notice and paying compensation to 
the tenant for permanent improvements executed, and for disturbance. An 
outgoing tenant is entitled to compensation from an incoming tenant foi 
all fences, wells, reservoirs and dams constructed during the currency of the 
lease. 

A lessee may select, out of the area leased, an agricultural or glazing 
allotment for conditional purchase as aheady described. 

Perpetual leases of agricultural and grazing land may be granted to 
persons entitled to take up agricultural or grazing allotments on conditional 
purchase tenure, but no persons may under any circumstances hold undei 
perpetual lease more than three times the area which he would be entitled 
to select for conditional purchase. The lessee is required to reside on the 
land for at least the first five years of his lease, but the residence condition 
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may be waived if at least half of the area is brought under cultivation by the 
end of the fourth year. During the first six years of the lease the lessee 
may not negotiate his right, but at the end of that time he may, with the 
written consent of the hand Board, transfer, mortgage, sublet or part with 
the land. 

The rent payable under a perpetual licence (except for Mallee and 
swamp or reclaimed land) is 4 per cent, of the unimproved value of the land. 
Revaluation is carried out every ten years. A lessee may terminate his 
tenancy at the end of any ten year period upon giving six months' previous 
notice. Should he elect to take up an agi icultural or grazing allotment upon 
conditional purchase terms, the value of all permanent improvements carried 
out by him during his lease will be counted towards the purchase price. 

Mallee lands are let on perpetual lease at a rent equal to 1 % per cent, 
of the unimproved value as estimated at ten yeai intervals. Swamp or 
reclaimed land is let either for a term of twenty-one years or on perpetual 
lease. 

Grazing licence a, renewable annually, are issued for large areas of past- 
oral land situated chiefly in the north-eastern part of the State. There is 
no limit to the area which may be held under licence, the rental varying 
according to the grazing value 

Leases of Crown land (for a term of not more than twenty -one years 
at a rent of not less than €5) may be granted tor various purposes not con- 
nected with agriculture, t g , for quarrying stone, for developing mineral 
springs, for manufacturing salt, for the construction of bridges, ferries, quays 
and landing places Annual licences are also issued to occupy land for any 
of these purposes. 

Finally, grazing licences, residence licences and licences to cut timber 
are issued for lands within State forests and timber reserves. 

Particulars of all Crown lands held under lease or licence are shown in 
the following table . 
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Table III. - Occupation of Crown Lands under Lease a j I icenu iqo8 to 1912. 

T~ T 


Tenure 

190^ 

1909 

1910 

XQII TQJ ’ 


Acies 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres Acrt 

Grazing area leases 

3,183,800 

3.087.173 

3,006,998 

2,950,226 2,869,095 

Grazing licences : 

Lind Act 1901 (exclusive of 
Malles) 

6,469.855 

6.774.794 

5.763.489 

5.328,249 5,777,38" 

Mallee Lands 

4,407,218 

4,970,042! 5^73^92 

5,413,216! 5,016,456 

Malice allotment leaser ... 

087,186! 718,249! 637,083 

1 327,949 114,287 

Perpetual leases under Mallee 
Lands Acts 

641,219 

641.837 

610,693 

58735 ° 56 I ? 2 I 4 

Auriferous lands (Licences) . . 

106,040 

*03,996 

101,623 

1 99,008 02,873 

Pastoral leases 

63,51° 

5 M 5 ° 

14,200 



Perpetual leases 

1 1,952 

32,354 

22,159 

6 , 95 ° 7,899 

Swamp lands leases 

1,566 

1.500 

4-038 

4,001 j 3,981 


Tot'il . • 15,95534616,384,3195 15,433,875!! 4,719,149 14,443,191 


The above table does not include mining leases or leases issued under 
closer settlement acts. Mining leases are granted by the Department of Mines 
and Forests for a term of fifteen years in such areas as are designated by 
the Minister. The rent of land leased for gold-mining is two shillings and 
sixpence an acre ; that of land leased for the extraction of coal and other 
minerals varies from one shilling to £r an acre. 

Closer settlement leases and all the operations under the closer settle* 
ment acts are dealt with below. 


§ 4. Closer settlement. 

Provision for closer settlement was made first in the Land Jc/s oi 
1898 and 1901 and their amendments, and afterwards in the Closer Settle- 
ment Act 1904, amended in 1906, 1907, 1909, and 1911. Provision for 
settlement under special tenures was made in the Settlement on Lands Act 
1893, and the Small Improved Holdings Act 1906, but these acts are now 
incorporated, the first in the Land Acts and the second in the Closer Settle- 
ment Acts . 

Under the Closer Settlement Acts , Government is authorised to pur- 
chase. up to a limit of £500,000 per annum, privately owned land throughout 
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the State tor subdivision into suitable allotments according to the class of 
land and for disposal to suitable applicants. The administration of the acts 
is entrusted to a specially constituted ‘ Lands Purchase and Mangement 
Board " consisting of three persons appointed by the Govexnor-in-Council. 
The type of land acquired is ordinary farming land, more or less improved, 
or else land in irrigated distiicts with plentiful supplies of water. The 
Board may dispose ol land thus acquired, or of any Crown land turned over 
to it for settlement, either as (a) farm allotments, ( b ) agricultural labourers' 
allotments, or (c) workmen's home allotments upon conditional purchase terms. 
Farm allotments must not exceed £2,500 in value, agricultural labourers' 
allotments must not exceed £350 in value, and workmen's home allotments 
must not exceed £250 in value. 

Applications for holdings must be accompanied by a registration fee 
of 5 a lease fee of £1, and a deposit equal to 3 per cent, of the capital value 
of the land. A conditional purchase lease is granted to the successful 
applicant and the purchase price is payable in sixty-three or any less number 
of half-yearly instalments. The lessee must reside on the allotment. He 
may not transfer, assign, mortgage or sublet any part of the holding during 
the first six years of the lease. At the end of any half year after the first 
twelve years he may obtain a Crown grant to the land upon payment of 
the balance of the purchase price. 

All closer settlement leases contain conditions as to the carrying out 
of improvements upon the holding. The lessee of a larm allotment must 
carry out improvements' oi a substantial and permanent nature equal to 
10 per cent, ot the purchase price before the end of the third year, and 
further improvements equal to another ro per cent, before the end of the 
vSixth year, fn the case of agricultural labourers' allotments the improve- 
ments to be carried out are the erection of a dwelling-house of the value 
of at least £30 within one yeai from the date of the lease and the enclosure 
of the allotment with a substantial fence within two years In the case of 
workmen’s home allotments the land must be fenced and a dwelling-house 
of the value of £50 at least erected within one year, and additional improve- 
ements of a value of at least £25 effected within two years from the granting 
of the lease. 

In addition to carrying out general schemes of settlement the Boaid has 
power to acquire, on behalf of an applicant, any suitable piece of land which 
he may have selected upon his own initiative. The applicant in this case 
enters into a provisional agreement with the owner for the purchase of the 
land, and if upon examination the Board finds that the land is adapted to 
closer settlement and is offered at a reasonable price, they may approve 
the purchase, take over the land on the terms of the provisional 
agreement, and allot it to the applicant under all the conditions of the 
Closer Settlement Acte with regard to payments, residence and improve- 
ments to be effected. 

The Board may make advances to settlers to enable them to build a 
dwelling-house or carry out improvements, or the Board may itself execute 
improvements upon holdings provided that the cost shall not exceed £250 for 
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any one holding. Sums so advanced or expended are repayable in instal- 
ments over a prescribed period not exceeding twenty years. Advances are 
not restricted to settlers under the Closer Settlement Acts but may be made 
to various classes of settlers under the provisions of the Land Act iqoi and 
the Murray Settlements Act 1907. 

The following tabic shows particulars as to the progress of < loser 
settlement for the five years ending June 30, 1914. 


Table IV. — Closer Settlement Holdings 1910 to 1914. 


At June 30th 




1910 

1911 

IQ1 ? 

1913 

1914 

lu occupation . 


1 





Number of holdings 


1,880 

2,708 

3.354 

3,906 

4,112 

Area 

acres 

t 235,938 

312,794 

407,206 

438,321 

449 , 79 i 

Resident population 


, 6 , ^60 1 

10,000 

13,4^0 

16,000 

16,800 

Area unallotted 

acres 

9.302 

54.214 

7 M 6 ? 1 

64.55^ 1 

60,028 

The holdings 

shown 

above on 

June 30, 

I 9 I 4 - 

w ere distributed 


thus Farm allotments 2,579, workmen's homes allotments 998, agricultural 
labourers' allotments 535 : Total 4,112. There is wide variation in the 
prices at which land has been acquired, which range from £3 per acre to as 
high as £100 per acre, the latter quite exceptional price having been paid for 
an area of 233 acres for workmen’s homes allotments 


§ 5. vSTATISTICS of auenation and occupation of crown lands. 


Up to the end of 1912 about thiee-eighths of the total area of Victoria 
had been alienated absolutely and one-eighth was in process of alienation. 
The following table shows the progress of alienation and occupation for the 
five years 1908 to 1912 inclusive. 
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Table V. - - Alienation ami Occupation of Crown Lands, iyo8 to 1912. 

_ . _ * 


Area in Acres 


Particulars 


j 908 


1909 


1911 


] | 

1. Alienated . . . . 123,074,634123,107,613123,568,070,23,727,962 


2. In Process of Alienation: 
Exclusive of Mallee, etc. 
Mallee I*ands 


23 .^ 56,389 


i, 94I,474| 2,017,2191*2,079,977 1,053,268 1,932,189 
2,728,595! 3,077,067! 3,493»952 j 1,076,792! 4,838,883 
Under Closer Settlement Acts. 1 174,812- 190,784 221,565 303,024] 397,402 

45,1401 42,645) 39,278 ! 31,9x1, 3°*°57 


Village Settlement*-* . . 

Total . 

3. Leases and Licenses Held: 
Under Uands Department 


4,890,021 


5*327, 7 I 5i 5,83U772| 6,364,995’ 7,198,541 


15, 955*346)16, 384 , 395|i5,433»875]M*7 lc M49 


4. XJnoccwpied Crown Lands . . *12,325,759 


11,426,047 11,409,043,11,443,054 


I4.H3. J 9T 
10,747,649 


Total area of State— 56,245,760 acres. 


* Induding 187,778 acres which, having reverted to the Crown in March, ion, uie 
now included in Mallee Uands. 


The Village Settlements shown in the table are certain lands allotted 
to settlers establishing themselves in groups as village communities. 
They were first provided for in the Settlement on Lands Act 1893 but are 
now governed by certain provisions of the Land Act 1901. 

Up to the end of 1912 the total amount realised by the sale of Crown 
lands was £ 32,983,741 or about £ 1. is. yd. per acre. A large proportion 
of the Crown land returned as unoccupied consists of State forests and 
timber reserves now administered under the Forests Act 1907. Another 
considerable part consists of roads (or of land reserved for the construction 
of roads) and water reserves, i.e., certain areas permanently reserved in 
order to provide or protect water supplies. But there remains (as we 
have already mentioned) a vast area of land, for the most part pastoral, 
still unoccupied and open to settlement. 
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THE SETTLEMENT OF PUBLIC LANDS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


By Prof Bcnjamin H. Hihearp, University oi Wisconsin . 


Introduction 


Probably no other countiy in the world has ever had the privilege and 
the responsibilities of disposing of so great an amount of land available 
for settlement as has the United States In Europe and Asia settlement pre- 
eeded the development of great nations, in Africa and South America great 
nations have undertaken to manage the settlement of the land, but they have 
found great numbers of primitive people already in possession, people 
who were not warlike enough to appear as good objects for slaughter, who 
could not be driven to othei parts of the continents, and who must therefore 
be dealt with as occupants, even though incumbrances, of the land. In the i T ni- 
ted States of 178.3, and to a greater extent twenty years later, there was what 
seemed like an inexhaustible supply of fertile land occupied by such a sparse 
and hostile population that military' measures seemed at once necessary 
and adequate for bringing it into the market free from all claims. Of course 
the Government in treaties with the Indians agreed to make payments for 
the land taken, but for the most part the sums paid were inconsiderable. 
The Indians, while they had developed a very interesting agriculture 
were dependent upon it for but a very r small part of their living. Hence, 
it seemed to the white men that the Indians weie not using the land suffi- 
ciently to justify possession 

Altogether, within the United States proper, there are 2,312,000 square 
miles of territory which belonged to the Government. True this was not, 
and probably never will be, anywhere nearly all fit for agricultural use, yet 
of this vast domain 50 per cent, or more is already in use. Contained within 
the public domain was, for example, the entire Mississippi Valley, one of 
the greatest agricultural areas of the world. 

The newly formed government was desperately short of money. It had 
no system of taxation, and the requisitions laid on the states were yielding 
meagre returns. The suggestion that the public land be made a main 
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souice of revenue was a natural one. Jefferson wrote in 1787 “ I am very 
much pleased that our western lands well so successfully. I turn to this 
precious resource as that which will, in every event, liberate us from our 
domestic debt, and perhaps, too, from our foreign one. " Possibly it might 
be shown that the receipts from the sales of public land wiped out the debt 
of 1787, but it is unmistakably true that as a revenue producer the public 
domain has been a failure and a disappointment. The problem in the early 
years was to set a price which would at once bring to the Government an 
important revenue and still leave a margin of profit to the buyer, even to 
the buyei who was clearly a speculator. The first plan was to sell in large 
amounts. A few very large tracts were granted in one way and another to 
private individuals and companies, but the first real policy was to sell one 
tier of townships in tow nship lots entirely, and the alternate tiers in section 
lots, i. e. 640 acres. The minimum price was set at $ 1.00 per acre. This plan 
was embodied in the Land Ordinance of 1785. The sales were disappoint- 
ing. Jn 1 796 an act was passed which continued the main features 
of the act of 1785 but reduced the maximum amount of land offeied for sale 
at one time to quarter townships, the minimum to be offered remaining at 
640 acres. The minimum price was raised to $ 2.00 per acre. The method 
of sale was by public auction in the hope that the actual price would 
greatly exceed the minimum. On all purchases one-half was to be paid 
within 30 days, and a credit for one year at 6 per cent, interest allowed 
on the other half. As under the previous act few' sales were made, 
hardly over 50,000 acres in four years. 


§ 1. Credit sales and speculation. 

Fiom the standpoint of the settler the credit allowed in the act of 1796 
was no credit at all, though it might be of advantage to the speculator. The 
settler who had not the money to pay for land at the time of purchase would 
surely not have it after one year in the wilderness. Hence the frontiersman 
began a clamour for longer time in which to make the payment. Further- 
more, the actual settler objected strongly to the requirement that he buy 
not less than 640 acres. This was clearly more than he needed, and many 
times as much as he could subdue and utilize. The purpose of the Govern- 
ment in selling in such large tracts was in the first place to save the 
expense of the survey, and in the second place to avoir the “ retail business ’* 
as it was termed. By 1800 the demand for land to suit the needs of the 
farmers, and a credit system suited to his ability, was sufficient to cause 
Congress to act. A little less than four million acres were sold prior to 
1800, but much of this was included in a few very large tracts. 

The main provisions of the act of 1800 were the reduction of the size 
of the tract offered making it possible for the settler to buy a half section, 
320 acres, directly from the Government, and the extension of credit whereby 
four years were allowed before the final payment was demanded. The price 
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was not changed, but a discount of 8 per cent, was allowed for cash payment, 
thus land bid off at $ 2.00 would cost $ 1.84 if paid for at once. Under the 
credit system from 1800 to 1820 the Government sold over 17,000,000 acres 
of land, equivalent to a tract about the size of the state of Maine. 

The sales on credit were far from satisfactory to either Government or 
settler. They were unsatisfactory to the Government, not so much because 
they were slower than had been anticipated, as on account of the failure of 
the purchasers to meet the deferred payments promptly. Almost immediate^ 
alter payments became due petitions asking for relief began to pour into 
Congress. And the pleas were iriesistible. The Government had sold wild 
land to settlers who had gone upon it with the full expectation of paying 
for it. The payments were apparently not very heavy, but the settler's 
income was nevertheless inadequate for meeting it. Almost without 
exception he had less money during the first few years after moving into the 
new’ country than he had when he came. Money w r as scarce ; the land was 
not easily made to produce; and produce was not by any means always 
salable. Thus Congress was all but compelled to grant the relief. Thirteen 
times between 180O and 1820 acts were passed granting extensions of time 
on payments. 

One very serious trouble with the land selling system was the amount 
oi land which each settler was obliged to take in 01 del to get any. He 
w as compelled to become a speculator. It was the opinion of many congress- 
men that the purchaser of 320 acres would at once sell half or three-quarters 
of the amount to others. But this was not so easy. To begin with the 
original buyer probably paid $ 2.00 au acre. He might not care for the entire 
amount of the half section but in case he should offer to sell to someone else 
a part of it he w v ould very naturally w'ant either a rise in price, or he would 
want to keep for himself the more desirable part of the land. The prospective 
buyei w r ould not be walling to pay more for the land than the price at wdiich 
the Government would sell him another parcel, neither w r ould he be willing 
to take the poorer land so as a rule each bought more than he wanted and 
so reduced very much the chances of subsequent sales. All were over 
supplied. 

By the time a couple of million acres had been sold the minimum size 
of tract offered was reduced to 160 acres. But even so the settler still had 
twice as much as he could use, and evidently more than twice as much as 
he could pay for. * 

There can be no doubt that land w as early the subject of speculation. 
Washington in 1784 made a journey to the West. It is well known that he 
was a great speculator in western land himself, yet he recognized the evil of 
the practice. He wrote : " Such is the rage for speculating in and forestall- 
ing of lands on the northwest of the Ohio that scarce a valuable spot, within 
a tolerable distance of it is left without a claimant. Men in these times talk 
with as much facility of fifty, an hundred, and even five hundred thousand 
acres, as a gentleman would formerly do of one thousand, ” It was Washing- 
ton's opinion that the Government should sell the land at a price high enough 
to make it unattractive to speculators. This idea was later brought 
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forward by a great many different men. In fact it persisted until the time 
of the Homestead Act, 1862. This view has also been prominent in the 
discussions of the land problems of Kew Zealand. 

It must be remembered that there were during the first half of the 
nineteenth century fewer opportunities by far for speculation than there 
have since been. Western land appealed powerfully to the imaginations of 
men. Speculation was practised mainly by two classes of purchasers. Most 
prominent|y by those who as non-residents invested their money in such tract 
as they could buy hoping that settlement would overtake them, or flow around 
them, and that they would by that means be able to gain an unearned 
increment on the investment. The other class of speculators were the settlers 
themselves It would be impossible to measure this kind of speculation in 
any quantitative way. The great mass of the settlers hoped for a rise in 
the value of the land they bought and, normally, it was the thing to expect. 
Where the purchases corresj>onded in size to the amount of land needed 
for farms, speculation was at least subordinate to the desire for land for 
productive purposes. This might also be true where the minimum offering 
was too large to permit the most economical use of the land. In any event 
the settlers either voluntarily or otherwise bought much more land than they 
could use and struggled desperately to hold it with the hope that a rise in 
price would reward them for the effort. 

However, the speculation by settlers whether on eighty or three hundred 
and twenty acres was of small consequence. In fact so Jong as the owners 
lived on the land and gave themselves to the upbuilding of the country 
they may very well have earned a large part of the so-called unearned 
increment in the value of their land. It was the investor who preceded the 
settler, took advantage of the liberal offers of the Government, and held the 
settler up for an advance in juice without having contributed anything to the 
development, in short, it was the speculator who was that and nothing else, 
who thwarted the designs of the Government and put a heavy burden upon 
the community. 

There were three great peiiods of speculation between 1800 and i860. 
The first was immediately 7 ' following the War of 1812, caused largely by a ' 
very foolish bargain between the United States treasuiy and the western 
banks. The treasury wanted to circulate its notes and agreed with the bank 
that it would receive bank notes in payment for land if the banks would 
in turn receive and re-issue treasury notes instead of sending them in for 
redemption. The bank notes were cheap and easily obtainable. As a result 
a great deal of land was bought with paper money of doubtful value and the 
treasury was soon obliged to refuse to accept them in payment for the laud. 
This left the purchasers in a bad predicament since theyhad paid but one- 
fourth down and were expecting to get hold of more similar money for* 
subsequent payments. 

Complaints from western settlers and western congressmen soon began 
to come in. " A petition presented to Congress from Ohio piayed that 
additional regulations may be adopted in relation to the sale of public 
lands, in order to prevent speculations, and to protect the rights of poor 
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men/' (i) An Ohio editor speaks oi “those mushroom speculators who 
have infested this western country by buying at a credit, and holding land 
to the prejudice of the community. ” (2) Another Ohio paper bears similar 
testimony. “This mode, now pio]x>sed, would not only put at rest, lorever, 
those vexatious appeals to Congress for relief, but would nearly annihilate 
those speculative and high prices which have been hidden to the great 
injury of the community, but in reality never intended to be paid. Should 
a bill [pioviding for cash salesj... be carried through Congress, it would be 
a means of benefitting the states of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois particularly, 
as large entries have been made, not for settlement, but for resale. ” (3) 

Mr. Sloan, a representative from Ohio, in an extended speech in the 
House said : “ Your best land is generally purchased by speculators v\ho 
have money, not with a view ot cultivating it themselves, but to keep 
it until the settlement oi the country' enhances its value, and then to sell 
it to some person at an advanced price. Companies are iormed in various 
part‘d ol the Union who send their agents to the Western Country, who 
enter whole townships merely with a view to speculation. (4) 

The testi money from Kentucky was similar with the additional 
charge that the hard times of iSrq were attributed in large measure to 
speculation in land (5) 

In the Southwest -peculation had gone wild in the earliest years of 
land ^iiles by the Federal Government. Hence it was no new thing. When 
revived in the > cats iollowing the War oi 1812, the Yazoo affair was perhaps 
the most notorious oi all get -rich-quick undertakings in connection with 
the public domain. Briefly stated the Yazoo episode consisted of sales by 
the state oi Georgia for a lew' cents pel acre of some thirty-five million acres 
ol hmd claimed by her in the Mississippi and Alabama country'. This took 
place between 1789 and 1795. On acquiring the land from Georgia the 
United States became responsible for making good certain claims of these 
purchases, and paid, eventually, ovei six million dollars in satisfaction of 
them. (0) 

Speculation in the Southwest wa^ at times accompanied by fraud. 
For example a company of about forty men in Alabama in i8xq agreed 
among themselves not to bid above the minimum price for a ctrtain towm- 
ship of land. “ They got the land at two dollars and immediately offered it 
at auction and realized nineteen dollars pei acre for it,... not a bad day’s 
work. ” (7) A similar combination of speculators some fifteen years later 
is described by an aggrieved party. (8) 

{1) Annals of Congress, 11 Congress, 2001 

( 2) Ohio Monitor , May n, 1820 

(3) Western Spy and Literary Coded , (Cincinnati), Sept 7, 1820 

(4) Annals of Congress , 16 Cong, 1 sess , 18^5 

(5) Kentucky Reporter quoted in Nila Reitstrr , XVir, 10 

(6) Haskins, American History Ass’n Report, i8qo, p. 8^; Donaldson, 83 85; s, Papers 
Pub Lands, I; Me Master, Vol III; Hildrkui, Vols IV, V and VI 

( 7 ) Alabama C ouner quoted in Ohio Mom tot, May 20, 1810 

(8) Niles Register, 4C, 326. 
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A little earlier in the year 1819, in a carefully prepared Report to the 
House, the committee on Public I^and speaks emphatically on the subject 
of speculation: "Experience,” says the committee, "has exploded the 
opinion that injurious speculators might be discouraged and monopolies 
prevented by simply fixing a high price on the sale of lands;... the in- 
dustrious class with small capital have been prevented from becoming 
purchasers with a view to sett lenient and cultivation, (r) 

The only remedy suggested was the sale of land in smallei tracts 
thereby permitting the man with a hundred dollars to buy directly from 
the Government. 

The next great period ot speculation was that just preceding the panic 
of 1837. The sales ot land during 1835 and 1836 were in large measure 
to men who bought in order to sell again at an advanced price. This fact 
is so patent as to need little or no proof. There is no evidence to suggest 
even that additions to the farming area of the West kept pace with the 
land sales , no such amount of land could have been assimilated in so short 
a time. Conditions were, howe\er, ripe for speculation. The Erie Canal, 
steamboat navigation, highways, and above all the railroads, led or gave 
promise of leading from the cities of the East with theii markets to the plains 
of the West with their fertility. Thousands of men, with little or much 
money, had a vision of settlement, wheat , prosperity and profits. There was 
an undue amount of zeal in attempts to help the vision to come true. The 
condition of the currency was such as to facilitate greatly the speculation. 
" As the market value of land frequently rose to much above the Govern- 
ment selling-price there w as an eager contest on the part of those who could 
borrow money, to buy for speedy sale at an advanced price or hold the 
land for a future profit. Bo i lowers lound ready accomodation at local 
banks, and with the loans thus secured made their purchasers from the 
land receiver ; the purchase-money in many instances w as thereupon 
redeposited by the Government in the bank whence it came, where it once 
more served as a loan to another or even ti the same land speculator. 
These local banks and the Government surplus thus became involved in a 
common network of credits ; banks were established to meet this temporary 
demand, so that the lender leaned upon the borrower." (2) 

The West w^as fully aware of the nature of the sales. An Iowa paper 
describes the condition of a new state : 

f ‘ The rage for speculation in wild lands, though natural enough in 
the present state of things, and, indeed, unavoidable to some extent, is, 
notwithstanding, a great impediment to the pursuit of agriculture. Men 
come to this country to make money by speculating, not by steadily put- 
suing a course of tilling the fertile soil, of which they become the ttmpor- 
rary proprietors, and which soon passes into the hands of otheis, who are 

{1 ) American State Papers, [Public I Much, XIT, 366. In 1S12 the same committee with 
Mr. Morrow of Ohio Chairman as in 1819 were positive that speculators couid do no harm 
with land at two doPars Public Lands, II, 730. 

(2) Dewey: Ftmntial History of the United States, p. 225. 
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equally disposed to sell out at an advance. Hence the low state of the agri- 
cultural art everywhere to he seen in this state ; and until all the public land 
is sold, we despair of seeing even a beginning to a regular system of culti- 
vation, 

“ There is another view to be taken of thU subject. The present 
mode of speculations is a species of gambling, leading men to rely upon 
uncertain events for the completion of their grasping and eager wishes 
for wealth. It puts a stop to the pursuit of every object w f orth the attain- 
ment of good and virtuous citizens. It operates as an essential check to 
efforts to arrive at moral and intellectual excellence. It impedes the 
progress of science and literature, and of every species of moral culture. It 
leaves the mind a barren waste, unprepared for the reception either of 
moral or leligious impressions. It is the moral upas, which taints, with the 
poison of its influence, every aspiration of the mind after purity of thought 
and integrity of conduct. IIapp> is the man who escapes unscathed 
the enticing vortex. " (i) 

A Boston paper complained that money was going over the mountains 
as fast as railroads and steamboats could carry it, and yet nothing w r as 
heard of increased agriculture. “ The land is not transferred to those who 
cultivate, but to those who speculate ” (2) A southern paper gives a 
description of the speculator and his operations. Probably the chances of 
success were somewhat lessened by the events of the year 18^7, but in 
the main it unquestionably describes one type of speculator with fidelity 
Unlike most of the accounts of speculation much credit is here given the 
speculator for his work as a prospector. 'Phis he undoubtedly deserves. 
Whether his services w'ere, or were not, worth what they cost depended on 
the information and integrity of the man. Again the value of these 
services could easily be over-estimated from the fact that the first venturer 
very often sold to a second man of the same class except that the latter 
often had not been on the frontier. Hence the services of the prospector 
were likely to lose greatly in the process of percolating through several 
strata of owners before reaching the farmer. The account reads * 

“ The western country is full of men, wandering from place to place, 
for the purpose ol inspecting public lands, and entering them, when found 
sufficiently fertile and well situated to be tempting to real settlers. The 
land speculator goes forth with a guide and a pack horse ; and for weeks 
perambulates the uninhabited forests — he pitches his tent every evening, 
under the branches of some wide-spreading tree — builds his fire, and prepares 
the frugal meal which has been afforded him by his unerring rifle. When 
he has selected more tracts of virgin soil, shaded with oaks, interspersed 
with natural prairies and watered by some dee]) broad stream, he returns 
to the land office, and pours forth his all into the coffers of government* 
From being a piormer of the wilderness, he is soon changed into a broad- 
cloth gentlemen... He puts on his long tailed blue, sallies forth to the villages. 


O) Dubuque Visitor, Now 9, 1856. 
(2) Boston Courier, Aug. n, 1836. 
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country towns and cities. He talks loudly of the unexampled prosper- 
ity of the western country ; of inexhaustible resources, and finally 
points out a particular section of the country, which, he says, is selling 
fast, and is superior to anything he knows of. He meets the tide of 
emigration and endeavors to direct it toward this spot of his predilection. 
If he succeeds, he realizes in a short time, a ten-fold profit ; and begins 
again, with enlarged capital. Hardly ever does it happen that he fails ; 
he may have to wait more or less long ; but the spreading sea of emigration 
finally covers the district in which he made his location — his lands 
being choice tracts command a preference, and are bought at ten or twenty 
dollars an acre, when government lands alongside are rejected at ten bits. 

A great many fine things may be said against this species of trade. 
It cuts off, and forestalls the real bona fide settler... Prevent this trade and we 
are satisfied ; but, since it is permitted and encouraged we cannot blame 
those who turn it to profit In fact it is doubtful whether our western 
wilds would be colonized half so fast, without these speculators. They 
stimulate and keep up the spirit of emigration and enterprise... they seek 
out and find favorable places for making settlements which otherwise 
would remain undiscovered... they encourage the European emigrant to 
the cultivation of the soil, and guide him to a fertile and well situated spot. 
Without the land speculator many would remain vagabonds in our cities, 
who are drawn off to the country, and at last become rich and respectable 
planters . " (i) 

One of the worst effects of speculation was that it held land out of the 
market for at least a time and so compelled settlement to pass around or 
across it. Such would in the natural course of events take place, and 
testimoney that it did take place is abundant. (2) Agriculture was necess- 
arily in a backward condition under these circumstances. "The rage for 
speculation in wild lands is a great impediment to agriculture. Men 
come to this country to make money by speculating, not by pursuing 
a course of tilling the soil, of which they become the temporary 
proprietors, and which soon passes into the hands of others who are disposed 
to sell out at an advance. Hence, the lost state of the agricultural art every- 
where to be seen in this state (Michigan) and until all the public lands 
are sold we despair of seeing even a beginning to a regular system of 
cultivation. " (3) 

It was an open secret that many members of Congress were deeply 
involved in land speculation. For example Daniel Webster bought several 
sections of land in Wisconsin and other tracts in Illinois. He is said to 
have invested $60,000 in lots in Rock Island, Illinois (4). This was a 

perfectly open and honorable transaction so far as is known. However,, the 

# , 

(1) Wisconsin Democrat, Dec. 22, 1S36. 

(2) Belmont (Wis ) Cizctte, Nov. 2,1836; Dubuque Visitor , Sept 1836; Miner's Express 
(Iowa), Jan 16, 1850 

( 3 ) Dubuque V isiloi, No\ . <>, l8}6 

M) Iowa New July is, 1837. 
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relation of Congress as a body to the banks, with their paper money and 
the use of the same in land speculation was in question. On June 20th, 
1836, the House appointed a committee to inquire into the matter. In 
due time the committee reported tentatively asking that its membershix> 
be enlarged and that the inquiry proceed. The House refused to accede 
and the committee was discharged. (1) 

The specie circular of 1836 and the panic of 1837 brought a sudden end 
to the work of speculators so far as purchases from the Government 
were concerned. The land previously bought could not be resold advant- 
ageously and much of it which had been bought with borrowed money 
proved bad property to the buyer. In a desperate effoit to hold such 
land exorbitant rates of interest were paid (2). Much land was sold for taxes; 
much was traded off and gotten rid of in any very possible way. Some 
years ago the writer made an attempt to trace the transfers of some of 
the great tracts of land held by speculators in Wisconsin, but with indifferent 
success. A brief account was, however, ventured : “ Greedy as were the 
statesmen and other wealthy men who invested their money in western 
land during the palmy days of 1836, the very fact that they were unable 
to form anything approaching a monopoly in land rendered them almost 
as helpless as their unfojtuuate friends whose capital went down in 
mercantile disaster of the older states. It is impossible to tell from ther records 
much about the sums realised by these huge holders when they finally 
parted with their land. The greater share of it was held by firms of several 
members and the number of qi it -claim deeds with consideration one 
dollar fill many pages ot the register’s book. Nor is this all the difficulty ; 
the most of these firms owned land in different counties and even different 
states, and very frequently transfers were made of one-fourth, or one- 
tenth, or even one 'nineteenth of these widely scattered acres, and the 
exchanges of various kinds of property for land again complicate matters 
hopelessly. Occasionally where the sale was made directly to a bona 
fide purchaser previously to about 1850, the price was a little more than 
the original figure — one and a quarter dollars. (3) Contemporary testimony 
confirms the conclusion. (4) 


(1) A files Register, 50, 4 *4 . 

(2) / cc Co. (Ia.) Democrat, Dec. w, if* 4 j ; Miner's Express (la ), Jan. i(>, 1S50. 

(3) Humean: History ot Dane County (Wis ), p. 100. 

(1) Lauds have been entered in this county at one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre, and 
after paying taxes, on them for years their owners have sold them for one dollar per acre to 
avoid further taxation. Show us a non resident who has made much money speculating in 
western land, and we will show you a rare biid, more rare by far than a successful gold hunter... 
Large investments in land always defeat their own object .. We need no national reform to 
punish speculators... The only waj' in which any thing can be made by buying western lands 
is to locate in small tracts remote from each other so as not to inter! ere in the general settle- 
ment, and even then the setUers skin the speculator out of his profits by taxation. *’ Madison 
October 22, 18*50. 
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Testimony is abundant to the effect that speculation ran ahead of 
settlers and bought up a large portion of the public domain throughout 
the Mississippi Valley. Except in the panic periods they made money. 
The normal trend of events is thus described: “ What is Western land 
speculation in reality ? It is simply this : One man buys land at $1,25, sells 
it at $2.50 or $3.00, and invests again, further west 1 The second purchaser 
makes some improvements upon the lands, and sells for $5.00 per acre. 
In the meantime some other, speculator, has built a mill near by and lays 
out a village, and the third purchaser sells the tract of land ot which we 
have been speaking at $15 or $20 per acre. In a year or two, a railroad 
comes along; which is built by some othei, speculator, because it will pay, 
and the fourth buyer sells for $25 per acre, to a purchaser who wishes to 
put on improvements and occupy it himself, to whom the same property 
will be worth $50 per acre in a few yeais. 

Here are four men wdio have doubled and trebled their money within 
a year or two, from the day of investment, and this is the simple histoiy 
of land speculation in the fertile West. ” (1) 

The professional speculators who “ produce more poverty than 
potatoes, and consume more mid-night oil in playing poker than of God’s sun- 
shine in the game of raising wheat and corn ” did their share of buying and 
holding for a higher price. At the same time the farmer himself became 
a speculator to the extent of his means. (2I It would be impossible to trace 
speculation of this kind, if for no other teason, because it can not be identi- 
fied in the records, and because no one knows whether the first, third, 
or fifth eighty acres owned by a farmer, was held for speculation or for 
farming purposes. However, when the acreage runs into the thousands 
there is no room for controversy. A study of the books at the Iowa land 
office shows that the greatest purchaser of land in that state direct from 
the Government, bought 345,000 acres, or what would amount to about a 
county 24 miles square. The next largest piuchaser secured 273,000 
acres, or over three-fourths as much, w hile the purchaser of the three great- 
est speculators amounted to almost three-quarters of a million acres, or 
about two counties of regular size, with two townships over, while the ten 
largest purchasers secured an amount equal to a little more than three 
counties or one thirty-third part of the state. Of purchasers who secured 
over ten thousand acres each there were between twenty ad thirty, while 
of those securing a few thousand each there were legion. 


§ 2. Cash sales. 

The change from the credit to the cash system of selling land was 
hastened by the financial troubles of 1819. The acreage sold fell off greatly 
with the advent of the new plan, but it was undoubtedly duetothecollapseof 


(1) tr'urle\ < tty (la ) Intelligence Aug 20, 1857 

(2) Dubuque Daily Rep nhlv an, Aug t*, 
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the boom period rather than the change from credit to cash payment. Cash 
sales amounted to but a million acres a year, or even less, for about a decade. 
Then came the craze for speculation in the years preceding the crisis of 1837. 
During these years the sales of public land passed all bounds known either 
before or since. In the years of 1835 and 1836 the Government sold land 
greater in extent than the entire state of Illinois. These sales for the years 
just mentioned were made for the most part to speculators in the Hast. 
Members of Congress w ere among the most enthusiastic bidders. Companies 
w ere organized for handling big deals. These transactions brought out a 
proposal in Congress to limit sales to actual settlers, but nothing so radical 
was done. The whole episode of land speculation during the petiod 
from 1830 to 1837 did, however, have a salutary effect on Congress and 
contributed much weight in the arguments for a general pre-emption 
law . In other words it resulted in an added protest from the actual settler 
against the sale at auction of land which he had already settled upon 
and improved. 

Moreover, the cash result of these sales w as a distinct disappointment to 
the men who still hoped to make the public domain an important source 
of federal revenue. The minimum price had been fixed at $ 1.25, but 
this was done in the expectation that much of the better land would 
sell for juices quite beyond the minimum. As a matter of fact the sales 
tor the twenty years, 1820 to 1840, were 73,620,000 acres, an area greater 
than the state of Missouri. Although a few tracts sold for twenty or thirty 
dollars an acre the average price received was less than three cents 
per acre over the minimum. It was the purj>ose of the auction system of 
sales practised throughout this period, as well as during the time jireceding 
to ge' 1 from each bidder the highest figure which competition w r ou!d make 
him j>ay. But in reality competition was not an active force in these trans- 
actions. In some cases the land was no abundant and even so uniform in 
character as to lead buyers to prefer the laiger amounts which a given sum 
of money would buy at a dollar and a quartei, than the smaller amounts 
at a higher jirice even though the former conditions means land located some- 
what unfavorably. Again the normal action of competition was precluded 
by a combination among the speculators who w^ere doing the bidding. 

Cash sales continued after 1840, in fact have continued to the present 
time, but modifying laws have been enacted such as to change the signifi- 
cance of the jdan very essentially. The modifications were piimarily 
in the direction of free land for the settler, and secondarily in favor of state 
control over and participation in the sale of public land. 

§ 3. Pre-emption of land and the formation of settlers’ associations. 

The settlers were by no means passive on all occasions In fact they 
payed a major role in the struggle against speculators, or land monopolists 
as they were often called. One of the leading incidents in connection with 
the settlement of the public domain was the persistent occupation of much 
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land ahead of the survey or sale. For some years Congress took a detemiined 
stand against this, even going so far as to send soldiers to drive the settlers 
off. This was not a hard matter to do, hut to keep them off was quite 
another thing. The soldiers often formally evicted the settler, gave him 
orders not to return, and even tore down his cabin in order to prevent the 
return. However, the soldiers themselves were more likely than not to 
sympathize with the pioneer and in any case the dispossessed settlers got 
together as soon as possible after the departure of the enemy and rebuilt 
the cabins and continued to hold possession. 

It was not the soldier who threatened in any serious way the possess- 
ion of the land by the squatter. It was the speculator. Nothing was quite 
so attractive to the unscrupulous speculator as the oppoi tunity to buy a 
tract of land already partly cleared and located near roads and other appur- 
tenances of civilization. Tw y o methods of defence were undertaken. The 
first was an appeal to the Government for a right, as it w as termed, to the 
first opportunity to buy the land on which they were settled. This meant 
the privilege of buying at the minimum pi ice, since any other concession 
was likely to prove worthless. The land was offered at auction and the out- 
sider could therefore, if not restrained from doing so, bid foi the settler’s 
improvements. Thus if the settler were to be accord any rights as a squatter 
he must, in all reason, be given the privilege of retaining his improvements, 
or at any rate theii value. The demand made by the settler was for what came 
so be called the right of pre-emption, a right of purchase diiectly from the 
Government in accordance with an agreement made. A great number of 
pre-emption laws were passed by Congress, differing in import but in the 
main becoming more and more liberal toward the settler until in 1841 a 
law was passed which applied to all Government land not otherwise provided 
for. This law gave the settler the right to settle upon land before it w as offer- 
ed for sale by the Government, and to have the exclusive right to purchase 
a hundred and sixty acres at $ 1,25 per acre at the time the land should come 
into the market. This meant that no one else should have the privilege of 
making the settler pay a higher price for laud cleared and impiovedby his own 
labor by over-bidding him, or beating him out of his home by getting ahead 
merely in the matter of cirae in making the $ 1.25 bid at the auction or land 
office. 

Closely connected with the question of pre-emption rights were the 
organizations of settlers for the purpose of protecting themselves against the 
laud sharks as they called the men who tried to take advantage of the settlers 
in bidding for land already occupied by the latter. These associations often 
antedated the enactment of a pre-emption law ; at other times they aided 
in its enforcement. In all cases the associations represented local , voluntary 
authority, being akin to " regulators' 1 or " vigilance commitees. ” “ Public 
opinion is stronger than law" was the sentiment of these people, yet it was 
far from their purpose to violate law. It was, however, their purpose to 
supplement it. Many of these associations were conducted with remarkable 
formality. Officers were elected, books were kept, and the names of members 
recorded in connection with which all the facts were entered. These 
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associations interpreted the law with respect to improvements and residence 
requirements to be made on the land. On the occasion of a land sale a "bid- 
der '* was appointed whose duty it was to bid off for each claimant the land 
to which he was entitled. These bids were all at the minimum price, hence 
the so-called auction was a mere formality. Should any outsider dare to raise 
the bid even by the smallest amount he was taken care of in true western 
style and dealt with according to the resistance he offered and the anger 
which he had aroused. As a rule all that was required of him was that he 
withdraw. 


§ 4. DISTRIBUTION \MONG THE STATES OF THE MONEY 
FROM PUBLIC LAND SALES. 

Early in the nineteenth century the proposal was made to distribute 
to the states the money leceived from public lands. By about 1830 the quest- 
ion had assumed important proportions and at the same time had con- 
formed to party lines. The Whigs wanted to sell the land and distribute the 
money among the states. The Democrats wanted to cede the land itself 
to the states in which it lay. These views were favored by the fact that the 
public debt was greatly reduced and the Government, therefore, no longer 
s o much in need of revenue from public land. The question of state rights 
was involved in the discussion. Many of the states believed themselves 
entitled to a direct share in any revenues wich the general Government col- 
lected but did not immediately need. Another, and rather more reasonable 
view, was that the states within which public land lay were entitled to it 
and whatever income it should bring. 

An act providing for the distribution of the funds derived from public 
land sales was passed in connection with the pre-emption act in 1841. The 
Whigs w ere in power and enactments w ere clearly of their making. The most 
violent opposition to the principle of distribution of the funds came from 
the Democratic leaders on the strength of its effect on the tariff. It w'as 
believed by the Democrats that in turning a considerable sum of money 
from the federal treasury into state treasuries that it would soon result in 
a shortage of federal funds, a condition which in turn would become the 
excu se f or the re-enactement of a protective tariff. To obviate such an outcome 
the Democrats managed to carry an amendment providing that whenevei 
the tariff duties exceeded twenty per cent, ad valorem that the distribution 
of land money to the states should cease, but a year later the amendment 
was repealed. Another and more important concession to the Democratic 
views on the disposition of land was made in connection with this act where- 
by a half million acres w'ere granted to each of the public land states, that 
is to say to the western states within which the public land was located. 
The precaution was hardly necessary for, unfortunately for the Whigs, 
the land sales were slow, the amount of money in the federal treasury was 
small and the president, who had so warmly championed the bill in 1841, 
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recommended its repeal in 1842 . A few years earlier Henry Clay had estimated 
the probable amount to be distributed among the states at $ 20,000,000 
per year. In reality, three quarterly instalments were paid and the amount 
so disbursed fell well short of three-quarters of a single million dollars. 
The remedy was the inevitable repeal or suspension of the act, and the 
former alternative was resorted do before the date for the fourth quarterly 
instalment. This action was taken as one point in the Tariff Act of 1842. 


§ 5. Graduating the prick of public land. 

Almost from the beginning of the public land controversy there had 
been a strong sentiment in favor of a price graded to fit the varying quali- 
ties of land. Time and again the subject was up for debate in Congress from 
1790 till 1854, but until the latter year it was unifoimly decided in favor of 
a single minimum price for all land irrespective of its quality. The argument 
in favor of a graduated price was that the uniform price for all land pre- 
vented the settler from buying inferior land without paying more than it 
was worth ; compelled the settlement to take place in an irregular manner, 
leaving much unoccupied territory in what would otherwise be a solid 
settlement ; deprived for long periods of years the local governments of the 
power to tax a great deal of land; compelled a greater outlay for roads 
and travel ; and, finally, deprived the Government of much income, or at 
least delayed the income indefinitely. 

In favor of the fixed minimum was the argument that after the choicest 
lands had been sold the inferior lands also would soon bring the same 
price. The two lines of argument split on sectional, not party, lines. The West 
wanted the graduated price; the East insisted on the single pi ice. The 
Public Land Office, the congressional committees on public lands, the legis- 
latures of the states in which the land was located all demanded that the price 
be graduated to fit the quality, but it was of no avail until, in 1854, after 
two -thirds of a century of argument the provision was enacted into law. 
This piece of legislation was, in an unusual degree, due to the efforts of one 
man, Thomas Hart Benton of Missouri. Mr. Benton was easily one of the 
ablest men of his time to appear in Congress and for about thirty years he 
kept the question of the " sale of refuse lands, ” as he termed it, before 
Congress and the people. Benton argued that the contemplated reduction 
in price would bring in more money, reduce the debt, and obviate the 
necessity of so high a tariff on imports. Also that the reduction would facili- 
tate settlement of unoccupied territory. It was argued by various friends of 
the measure that it would not reduce the value of land held by settlers, since 
to them land had a "use value;” it might possibly reduce the value of 
land held by speculators. 

Some effort was made to prevent speculation in the land offered at 
the reduced prices. It was provided in the law that land should be sold to 
those owning adjoining land or the those who should settle on it, the idea 
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being that land sold to men already possessing a tract or about to settle 
on a tract would in most instances result in enlarging farms but not in 
widespread purchase for the sake of speculation. 

There was an amount of land about equal to the area of Nebraska 
made available at price ranging from $i down to 12 % cents an acre. 
Almost at once there was a pronounced increase in the sales, 15,700,000 
acres going into private hands within a year, at an average price of 73 cents 
per acre. In Illinois and Alabama esj>ecially, there was much land which 
had long been in the market and much was now sold at less than 50 cents 
an acre The act was continued in effect until 1862 by which time over 
25,000,000 acres had been sold at reduced prices. 


tf (). The homestead. 

Throughout all the legislation from 1760 to 1862 there ran the question 
as to the principle of free land to the settler set over against that of revenue 
to the Government. The reductions of prices, the pre-emption provisions, the 
cash sales, all were made iti whole or in part with a view to making it easier 
for the man actually living on the land to purchase and pay for the 
amount needed for a farm. 

Many governments had followed the plan of granting land fiee of 
chatge to settlers For instance France and Spain had done so in America. 
It had been done over and over again in the colonies which became our eastern 
states. However, the idea that public land could become a source of 
federal revenue was almost inevitable in view- of he desperate straits in 
which the newly formed government found itself following the Revolutionary 
War. To men in the eastern states who heard of rapid advances in values of 
western land it seemed that there must be an initial value in unoccu- 
pied land. Moreover, this value belonged to the Government. Had not 
the Government gained possession of the land through the expense and 
sacrifices of conquest ? It looked like good logic on the face of it to conclude 
that since the Government had bought these lands and paid for them out of 
common funds and sacrifices a sale was more reasonable than a gift by the 
Government to an individual in w hich case the individual would be getting 
a donation from socially created values. The arguments in favor of selling 
prevailed although the settlers always insisted that land was well earned 
by the time it was improved. As early as 1797 petitions were sent to 
Congress asking that donations be granded to families which should live 
for thiee years on the land. From that time to the final passage of the 
Homestead Act in 1862 the pioneers favored free land. 

The Homestead bill ran a tortuous course. For years it was before 
Congress in one form or another, but with little or no encouragement. At 
times there was an effoit made to grant to the statees the land which had 
been on the market for years without selling in order that the state might 
grant such land to settlers, The plea was put forward that such grants 
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would prevent the growth of a landlord-tenant system of farming. In 
general the western states asked that land be granted free to settlers who 
should live upon it and improve it. Sometimes special provisions were 
suggested such as grants to those living on the border of the wilderness, or the 
desirability of making free grants contribute to the formation of more com- 
pact settlement. There was a deep conviction that the sale of wild land 
meant virtually a payment of tribute by the new states to the old. The 
tariff figured as a factor in that the receipts from land made customs collect- 
ions less necessary. Hence, those who were desirous of a high tariff were 
easily converted to the free land programme since that would mean a prob- 
able reduction in federal income and leave the revenue argument open in 
connection with the tariff. For example, with the advent of the Free Soil (i) 
party came a wider spreadMemand that a portion of the soil be granted free 
to every applicant, or to every landless applicant. The Free Soil Democrats 
in 1852 declared in their platform that all men have a natural right to the 
soil. With the realignments that came at the time of the Civil War the 
possibility of passing a Homestead Act soon became apparent, and the law 
was passed in 1862. 

The Homestead Act provided that a settler might receive a quarter 
section (160 acres) or, within so many miles of a railroad, 80 acres of land 
free of cost. He was to live on and improve this land for a period of five 
years, at the end of which time the deed w ould be issued 

Under the Homestead Act, over 150,000,000 acres of land have passed 
into private hands. This is an amount equal in area to Texas and 
California combined. 

It was a clear case that Congress was to be disappointed in the applica- 
tion of the Homestead laws to the arid and forest lands. On the great 
plains where the rainfall is but ten to twenty inches the grazing business 
developed during the early years of operation of the Homestead Act. The 
spirit of the Act was often violated by men interested in stock raising. They 
" homesteaded ” the strategic tracts, such as those with water on them, and 
in that way kept settlers off. However, the prospects of the settler who 
depended on growing grain in the manner followed in the Mississippi Valley 
were dreary enough. As it became manifest that the small farmer, occupying, 
for example, a farm of 160 acres, was in a precarious situation the Govern- 
ment undertook to remedy the matter. It was argued that more land was 
needed and as a consequence the Desert Land Act was passed, giving to 
persons fulfilling certain requirements in improving and settling, 640 acres 
Later this was cut down to 320 acres. 

It was clearly evident that the Desert Land Act had not solved the 
riddle so far as the arid and semi-arid land was concerned. The tract so 
granted was too small for a stock range, usually not valuable as a farm 
without irrigation, and too large to irrigate. Two important modifications 
of the Act have been passed. One known as the Carey Act provides for 


(1) It must be remembered that Free Soil as here used was in contrast to slave soil, and had 
no significance with respect to the acquisition of land by settlers 1 
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the granting of p million acres, and in some cases two million acres, to the 
states to be irrigated by private enterprise under state direction, the settler 
to pay the necessary charge to the development company for water and 50 
cents an acre to the state for the land. After the irrigation system is fully 
equipped and the development company had has its pay for the same, the 
system is turned over to the settlers to be run by them co-operatively. This 
has proved a good plan except that mistakes have been made in the estimate 
of the amount of available water, resulting in disappointment and litigation ; 
and in many instances the estimates of the cost of supplying water have 
been high and the settlers have had exorbitant prices to pay. 

The other modification of the Act is the work of the United States 
Reclamation Service Under this plan the Government developes the 
project and .sells the land and the water to the settlers, they to assume 
the management after the Government has completed the system. 

Something over three million acres of land are included in the Reclam- 
ation and Carev Act projects. The relation of the Government land 
policy to other irrigation arrangements presents many knotty problems. 
The rights over water supplies, the responsibility of a company undertaking 
to sell and water a tiact of land, these arc questions for which there are but 
few precedent'- 


§ 7. Educational grants. 

Congress began early to use the public domain for the encouragement 
of education. The ordinances of 1785 and 1877 pro\ided for the reserv- 
ation from sale of Section sixteen of every township as school land This 
amounted to one thirty-sixth of the total area of land. The plan became 
general on the admission of states and continued, until in 1850, Section thirt} - 
rix was added to the reservation making an eighteenth of the total domai 1 to 
be used for that purpose. Ovei 68,000,000 acres have been by this plan 
set aside for school purposes. In addition to these grants foi common 
schools the Government has granted Irom two to four townships of land to 
each new state for universities, and in the Morrill Act of 1862, granted land 
to all states in proportion to their representation in Congress, for the 
establishment of Agricultural Colleges. This grant amounted to nearly 
10,000,00c acres. Thus altogethei not far from 80,000,000 acres, or an area 
equal to Wisconsin a id Michigan has been granted to states for educational 
purposes. 

The land gi anted to the states, a large share of which was for educ- 
ational purposes, was put on the market and sold for the most pact promptly. 
The states had no uniformity in the prices asked foi land, much of it was 
sola for 25 or 50 cents an acre, making it for a time hard for the Federal 
Government to sell its land, the minimum price of which was 1.25. In recent 
years the states wich land to sell have been holding it at 10.00 per acre. 
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$ 8 GRANTS TO TRANSPORTATION COMPANIES. 

Enormous grants of land were made to railway companies. Between 
the years 1850 and 1883 Congiess granted ovei 100,000,000 acres of land to 
railroads. This plan was followed in the interest of settlers presumably, 
the belief being that the greatest need in aid of settling the West was the 
means of carrying fi eight from there to the eastern markets. There was a great 
deal of discussion as to the equity of giving land to railroads. In the case of 
the roads running to the Pacific coast it was clearly a matter of national 
policy The West needed to be bound commercially to the East. Congress 
granted alternate sections of land through a strip ten miles wide on each 
side of the Union Pacific and Noithem Pacific railways within the states 
through which they passes and double the amount within territories 
traversed. 

Earger amounts of land were granted to the states, which in turn were 
to grant them to railways, than were granted by the federal Government 
directly to such companies. The total amount of lana granted to railways 
was about equal in area to the state of California 

The railway lands were put upon the market and sold at a pi ice not far 
from $ 10 per acre on an aveiage Much of the land is worth comparatively 
little and may not be sold for a long time to come, but it is safe to say that 
the land was ample in a veiy great many instances, to pay for the road to 
which it was granted. 


§ q Minor acts under which land was granted to settlers. 

In 1873 Congress enacted the Timber Culture law under which a 
settler was entitled to a quarter section (160 acres) of land provided he set 
out and cultivated not less than the 40 acres in timbei. Finding this 
impracticable the area to be planted was reduced to ten acres The act remain- 
ed in force until 1891 duiing which time about 10,000,000 acres were 
entered by claimants The amount of land thus alienated from the Govern- 
ment was important The amount of timber induced to grow upon it was 
negligible It was an attempt to dot the prairies with big groves winch 
would act as windbieaks, modify the movements of water from rains and 
snows, or as «ome thought, modify the climate. 

In 1878 the Timber and Stone Act was passed. This was an act under 
which land valuable for timbei or stone but not for agriculture was made 
salable at $ 2.50 per acre. This has not been looked upon as an important 
act, yet 13,000,000 acres have been so disposed of. 

In 1840 Congress began a series of Swamp Land Grants which 
resulted in giving to the states about 16,000,000 acres of laud, Presum- 
ably this was land which needed draining, which was a menace to 
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health and a hindrance to communication. It was the intention of 
Congress that the land which was really of little value as it then stood 
on account of its wet nature was to be included in the grant. Later 
land “subject to overflow” was included. Then came the granting of 
indemnity lands, that is land in lieu of swamp land already disposed of. 
The outcome of the whole matter was one involving the most fraud of any in 
which grants from Federal Government to the states was concerned. Perfect- 
ly high, dry land was obtained in any number of instances. Then the states 
finding themselves in possession of land which had cost them nothing began 
to offer it ax absurdly low price and men near to the officers in charge 
became the purchasers. 

Out of it all substantially no drains or levees were built, and at present 
out of taxes the work of protection and reclamation is in progress. 


§ 10. Private iani> grants. 


Under one pretext or another about 100,000,000 acres of land were 
given to piivate claimants. These claimants include the military claims, 
which in themselves amounted to around 70,000,000 acres. The remaining 
30,000,000 acres were given for all manner of objects, such as special 
services , the cultivation of certain crops, residence on the frontier, and the 
like Considering the piessure brought to bear on Congress the wonder is that 
no more than 30,000,000 acres were so appropriated. The military grants 
almost of necessity came to an end before the time they might have ap{.>lied 
to our Civil War soldieis, since the Homestead law made land free to 
substantially all. 


Conclusion 


In looking back over the history of the United States land policies what 
judgment is to be passed upon them ? As a means of deriving a federal 
revenue the failure has been complete, since more money has been paid 
out than has been received in connection with the public domain. The next 
main plan was to put the land into the hands of those who needed it and who 
would use it. This idea came to permeate the views of many congressmen 
a hundred years ago and after some forty years of struggle and debate the 
principle was put into complete practice so far as the Homestead law was 
applicable. There were in Congress and in the administrative offices a 
number of men throughout the long period of debate who wished sincerely 
to devise means of holding the land out of the clutches of speculators and 
secure it to settlers. This policy requires clearer vision for its realization 
than any number of these leaders had. To put land into the hands of 
settlers was no guarantee that it would stay there. The pre-emption law's 
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prescribed settlement and improvement only till such time as payment 
should be made, after which the land could be disposed of at will. The 
Homestead law was, and is, the outstanding example of land given to 
settlers in such a manner as to compel its retention for a considerable time 
by the settler. And this w as for but five years. Where the law was rigidly 
enforced it was difficult for a man to get hold of more than 160 acres of land 
under the Homestead Act , but it was not difficult, by collusion, to hire men to 
homestead for the owner of a herd of cattle and so keep the strategic points 
in the hand of a few men. Or it was not even necessary to resort to 
illegal means. The man interested in holding a big tract of land was in a 
multitude of instances able to do so by buying out the homesteader who was 
fortunate enough to get hold of the desirable tracts from the settler’s stand- 
point. This sort of thing did not, and could not, take place where most 
of the land was desirable for agricultural purposes. The worst feature of the 
Homestead law was its estension over land not adapted to it. It was 
designed for the western pai t of the humid belt of prairie land and by no means 
for the arid and the forested regions, yet many a useless homestead was 
taken in the 9 rid sections, and many a quarter-section of land valuable 
for timbei only was secured throixgh the farce of homestead requirements. 

Speculation ran riot because there was no way devised for holding it in 
check and because great tracts of land at a low price are always tempting 
to the man with money to invest. Not many great estates were formed out 
of this cheap land. It was nearly always the purpose of the speculator to 
sell within a short time. Since the buying of great holdings was largely 
several years in advance of settlement and no small part of it in boom years 
such as 1835 and '36, and again just preceding 1857, the speculator was in 
the majority of instances disappointed. He sold out for what he could 
get, and few fortunes were made. Nevertheless, the process resulted in 
making the settler who eventually came to till the soil pay a higher price 
for the land than would have been necessary had it been held by the 
Government until such time as it was wanted for real use. 

The policy most open to criticism is that of granting such principal- 
ities to railways companies. No doubt the policy encouraged railway build- 
ing, but no doubt also railways were built too rapid*y They anticipated busi- 
ness by too long a period, were built by men w r ho had had little or no 
experience in 1 he railway world, and were destined to fail. There is abundant 
evidence to show that xailways could have been built, and would have been 
built in all but a few' cases, as soon as there was much need for them, with- 
out the great gifts of land. 

One sorry effect of the great liberality of the land policies by which, 
settlement was encouraged, and almost never restrained, was the almost 
unbelievable rapidity of settlement of the western country. Population 
and grain production doubled throughout the great grain states in periods 
of about 20 years, and this at a time in the development when it meant 
theadditiontothefarmareaof 50 or 60 million acres of farm land and six or 
or eight millions of people per decade. The result was ruinously low prices 
and a discouraged and restless farm people. 
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There were no colonization plans such as have been followed in various 
other countries. The settlement was strictly on the Lanbez fane plan. 
Settlers took their chances of being able to get community privileges 
Whether they had schools, churches, or markets depended on their own 
sagacity and good fortune. 

The people who settled the western country were from our eastern 
states and in no small measure from Europe, although the newly arrived 
immigrant was seldom on the very extreme of the frontier. Without 
important exceptions the first settlers w ere poor. Few people who possessed 
even a few thousand dollars left their old homes to make new ones in the 
wilderness. Often such people followed along a few years later and bought 
out for a few hundred dollars the farms of the frontiersmen who in turn 
moved on and rq:eated the programme of settlement of new T land. 

The United States can hardly be said to have had or to have a land 
policy. The great share of the public domain has passed into private hands. 
It is idle to expend mucheneigy in speculating on what itiight have been done 
in a better w'ay. In a rather blind manner Congress throughout a hundred 
years of time was trying to get the public domain into the hands of settlers. 
During the first third or more of that period it w as hoped that incidentally 
a goodly revenue would be derived from it. During two-thirds of the period 
there w r as a strong feeling that the amount of land w as inexhaustible. At 
times there was fraud and graft, but this was the exception sofarasCongiess 
itself was concei ued. That fraud was practised upon the Government man) 
times is beyond doubt. 

The lack of a policy is the most conspicuous occasion for criticism of 
the acts of Congress relating to the federal domain. Politics often payed the 
major role. At present what is needed is a plan b> which the Government 
may administer the affairs of the land yet in its hands in such a manner as 
to result in putting it into the hands of people who will use it for production 
instead of exploitation. likewise the state governments need land policies 
both with respect to land which they still possess and land w hich in private 
hands is being used with a view to speculative gains to the present ownei , 
resulting in hardship to the man who actually undertakes to turn a }>ortion 
of it into a farm. 
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LAW OF OCTOBER H>th, 1915, ON THK PURCHASE AND SALE 
OF WHEAT AN1) FLOUR FOR THE SUPPLY OF THE CIVIL 
POPULATION. 


OFFICIAL SOURCES. 

I,OI DU 16 OCTOBRE 1915 PORTANT OUVER1URE AT7 MINISTRK DU COMMERCE, DE L’lNDUSTRIK, 
DES POSTES ET DES TFl^GRAPHES, SUR t/EXERCICE 1915, UK CREDITS ADDITION EES AUX 
CREDITS PROVISOIRES, POUR PROCEDER A DES OPERATIONS D ’ACHAT ET DE VKNTR DE ET DE 

FARING POUR LE RAVTTAJLLEMENT DE LA POPULATION CIVILE, ET TRAVAUX P«EPARATOIRES. 
(Law of October 16 th 1915, Opening Credits Additional to the Provisional Cndits , for the 
Minister of Commerce, Industry , Posts and 7 elf graphs, for the Year 1915 , for operations of 
Purchase and bale of Wheat and Flour for the Supply of the ( ivtl Population , and Prelimi- 
nary Work). 

Decret du 16 Octobre 1915. ( Dtcra of October 16 th., 1915) 

Instructions Ministerielles du jo Octobre 1915 relatives A V application de la r.01. 
(Ministerial Instructions of October 16th., 1915 in regard to the A ppli cation of ike Law) 


The conditions under which the supply of the civil population with 
wheat and flour is effected is a matter very intimately affecting the essen- 
tial interests of the country; consequently, under the existing circumstan- 
ces, it has especially occupied the attention of the authorities. The Gov- 
ernment and the Parliament have examined these conditions at length, 
and as the final result of their examination the Law of October 3 6th., 1915, 
was passed, opening credits for the year 1915 to the Minister of Commerce, 
additional to the provisional credits, for operations of purchase and sale 
of wheat and flour for the supply of the civil population. 

The essential provisions of this law, which is to remain in force while 
the war lasts, relate to the following matters : 

The prefects or their deputies may provide for the supply of the civil 
population with wheat and flour, by means of requisitions ; the requisit- 
ions shall be made by authority of the Minister of Commerce. 

The price of flour shall be fixed, either by Government Decree or by 
order of the Prefects, when this authority is delegated to them. 

Finally the Minister of Commerce is charged to make purchases of 
grain and flour and distribute these articles according to the needs of the 
consumers by way of transfer. 
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§ 1. General observations. 


Requisitioning, in terms of the first section, must be authorized by the 
Minister of Commerce. Consequently, if the state of the supplies of a 
department seems to call for action of this kind, the prefect shall report 
to the Minister stating the reasons that might influence him in his 
decision. 

As a general rule, the right of requisitioning belongs to the prefects; 
they may, however, delegate their power to the sub-prefects or presidents 
of the receiving commissions for the service of supply. 

However, it must never be forgotten that requisitioning is only a pro- 
cedure of exceptional character. The prefects must, therefore, have an accur- 
ate knowledge of the stock in their departments and supervise the use of 
the same for the supply of the public. In the relations they shall endeav- 
our to establish between holders of wheat and flour and the purchasers, 
they shall try first of all to facilitate private sales immediately between 
those interested and then, with the co-operation of the leceiving commis- 
sions of the service of supply, proceed to pin chases “a caisse ouverte ”, 
as they are styled, which are in reality only private purchases. Only when 
both these methods have failed to give results to meet the situation is it 
necessary to have recourse to requisitions. 

With this object, the prefects must keep themselves informed through 
the railway administrations of the consignments of wheat and flour from 
the territory of their department. In case these consignments seem to them 
abnormal, and difficult to explain on the ground of the requirements 
of the regions to which they are directed, or of a nature to lender difficult 
the supply of their department, they must collect information by means 
of an euquiry, and, if neeessan , inform the central government. 


§ 2 Goons WHICH CAN BE REQUISITIONED 


111 granting the prefects power to requisition with the authorization 
of the Minister of Commerce, the law does not limit their power to such 
or such a class of goods ; the right to requisition is general ; it applies to 
every kind of wheat, whether grown on French soil or imported. And 
so also in regard to flour. 

Wheat or flour may also be requisitioned from every holder of them, 
whether farmer, dealer or miller, and there are no exceptions made. It 
is, however, evident that requisitions must be made by preference from 
stocks in commercial warehouses, But there are certain exceptions to 
this rule. 

First of all, of course, the foreign wheat the Government may have 
transferred must not be subject to requisition, whoever may hold it. 
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The object of the requisitioning is, in fact, that the articles requisitioned 
be used as food for the public ; naturally wheat thus transferred has already 
this destination, and there would be no object in requisitioning it. 

For the same reason, wheat and flour purchased by the departments, 
the communes or the chambers of commerce for the supply of the civil 
population cannot be requisitioned. 

In the same way wheat set apart for autumn and spring sowing can 
under no pretext be requisitioned. 

In a fairly large number of departments of agricultural regions, it is 
usual for the farmers' families to keep out oi their crop the proportion they 
require for their consumption until next season. This wheat is sent from 
time to time as required to the miller in the neighbourhood who sends it 
back as flour, which is generally baked in the house. Such wheat and 
flour are not to be requisitioned. Otherwise, it would be necessary to return 
to the peasants, under another form and at a higher price, the amounts 
so requisitioned. 

The question has also been raised whethei wheat and flour forming 
the object of contracts of sale in course of esecution can be requisitioned. 
Ko legal provision or regulation prevents their being so. But the Minister 
considers that, in practice, it is advisable, except in cases of absolute urgency, 
to use a certain moderation in the matter so as not to interfere with regular 
business. 

Finally, it has been definitely stated in the course of the Parliamentary 
Debates and especially in the session of the Chamber of Deputies of October 
15th., 1915, that requisition must be made only of wheat intended for making 
bread, and not of hard wheat for the manufacture of pastes (semolina, ver- 
micelli, etc.) Such grain will, therefore, remain subject to the provisions of 
common Jaw r . 


§ j. Consumers to be satisfied by means of requisitions 

AND THE METHOD OF REQUISITIONING 

The amounts bought or requisitioned by the Prefects 01 their deputies 
are intended to meet the requirements of the civil population, properly so 
called. However, it is usual to supply the dep6ts oi the land army and the 
naval forces in the harbours out of the produce of the country. Consequently 
a decision come to between the Ministers of Commei ce, War and the Marine, 
provides that, in the absence of contracts alieady made, the amount re- 
quired for these supplies be obtained from the stocks bought or requisitioned 
by the prefects, with whom the naval and military commissaries of stores 
must arrange for the purpose. 

As a result of this decision, requisitions of wheat and flour can only 
be made by the prefects or their deputies. 

So long as the prefects limit themselves to facilitating private under- 
standing between the holders of wheat or flour and the purchasers, the steps 
to be taken are left entirely to their discretion. 
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In regard to purchases “ a caisse ouverte ” and requisitions the rules 
laid down in similar cases are followed. However, in actual practice, some 
simplifications have been introduced as a result of experience, and in view 
of the object to be attained. Thus, whenever analogous operations to be 
conducted by the Military authorities will not be thus complicated the hol- 
ders of wheat or flour shall not be obliged to travel to the centres for supply 
when the business can be transacted at the place where the goods are de- 
posited. 

In case of purchases “ a caisse ouverte, ” payment must be made at 
once, in conformity with the military regulations. In the case of requisi- 
tions, instructions will be given by the Minister of Finance that payment be 
made at as early a date as possible. 

When wheat or flour has been requisitioned, the Government recom- 
mends that it be not deposited in a warehouse, except in case of necessity. 
Such a measure, indeed, may only cause complications, expense and loss. 
It will be advisable onty to take possession of the stocks required for the 
supply of mills and bakeries, as they become necessary. 

As the object is to place wheat at the disposal of the mills, or flour at 
that of the bakers, the sacks must be supplied by the persons concerned. 


§ 4 . Prices of requisitioned grain. 


Section 21 of the law provides that the compensation that may be given 
in case of requisition, either by the administrative authority or by the law 
courts, shall not exceed 30 fr. per 100 kg. for wheat weighing 77 kg. the 
hectolitre and not containing more than 2 % foreign matter. For each kg. 
more or less per hectolitre an increase or a reduction of 1 % shall be made, 
and a reduction of 1 % shall also be made for every additional one per cent 
of foreign matter. 

From the above we see that a maximum price is only provided for in 
the case of wffieat requisitioned. But the intention ot the law was also 
certainly to prevent prices fixed in the course of private business from 
varying too considerably from what would seem to be the legitimate re- 
muneration for the farmers > work and expenses. 

It may be expected that the mere possibility of requisition under legal 
conditions will suffice’ to hinder the prices fixed privately from exceeding 
the limit of the requisition price, as no one will care to buy at rates higher 
than those at which the same goods can be requisitioned. In case of the 
contrary happening, the right of requisition would be resorted to to obtain 
quantities which had fetched prices that must be considered excessive. 
j. The legal price of 30 fr. is fixed for wheat weighing 77 kg. the hectoli- 
.and not containing more than 2 % foreign matter. When the wheat does 
hot satisfy these conditions the price rises or falls. The following table 
-shows the changes in price under different conditions: 


9 
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Table of Prices of Wheat according to Specific Weight and Amount 
of Foreign Matter. 


Amount of Foreign Matter 


Specific weight oi wheat per hecU litre 





1 a% 

3 % 

4% 

5% 1 

<> % 

80 

Kilograms . . . 


30.90 

30.6° 

30.30 

30.00 | 

29.70 

79 

» ... 


30.60 

30.30 

3O.OO 

29.70 

29.4° 

78 

'■ .... 


3 °. 3 ° 

30.00 

29.70 

29-10 | 

29. 10 

77 

> (Uasc) . 


30.00 

29.70 

29.40 

29.10 

28.80 

76 



29.70 

29. fo 

29.IO 

28.8o i 

28.50 

75 

>’ .... 


29.40 

29.IO 

28.80 

28.50 

28.20 

71 

» ... 


29.10 

28.80 

0 

00 

N 

28.20 ( 

27.90 

73 

» .... 


28.80 

28.50 

28.20 

27.OO 1 

27.60 

7 * 

» • • . 


28.50 

28.20 

27.90 

27.60 

27*30 

7 i 

> ... 


28.20 

27.90 

2 7.60 

27.30 l 

27.00 

70 

» ... 


27.90 

2 7.60 

27.30 

N> 

C 

c 

26.70 


The expression employed in the law " foreign matter ” has a technical 
meaning in conformity with commercial usage. It indicates all grain, seeds 
or other objects which are not wheat, but grains of wheat that are poor,, 
hard, tending to hardness, broken, etc., are not considered. 

The price fixed by the law is for wheat acquired at the farm. But 
in addition to the wheat requisitioned on farms, it may be necessary to re- 
quisition wheat from the dealers. In that case, the price of 30 francs, whe- 
ther the wheat be homegrown or imported, is charged on wheat acquired 
in the stores or warehouses, without any additional allowance for transport 
to these stores or warehouses. Consequently, the requisition price can only 
be increased by charges for transport after requisition. 


§ 5 . Fixing the prick of flour. 

In Section 8 the law lays down the rules for fixing the price of flour. 
In virtue of this article, a decree was issued delegatng to the prefects the 
necessary powers for establishing the price of flour. 

The price of flour is established, in effect, not merely in relation to the 
price of wheat, but in relation to other matters, often varying with the 
district and even with the season : price of offal, equipment of mills, kind 
of motor power, cost of labour, etc. 
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It was thought that the prefect was in the best position to appreciate 
these various circumstances and the relations existing between them. The 
prefects have in consequence been invited to issue decrees in regard to 
the price of flour. 

In accordance with Section 8 of the law, the maximum price for flour 
must not exceed that resulting from the extraction of 74 %. 

In fixing this price account must be taken of the following different 
•elements affecting the cost price : 

Percentage of flour extracted and yield ; 

Price of wheat delivered at the mill ; 

Market price of offal ; 

Milling charges (including profit). 

(1) Rate of Extraction of Flour and Yield . -- The rate of extraction u 
the percentage of flour extracted from wheat by grinding. According to 
Section 8, 74 kg. of flour should be extracted from wheat weighing 77 kg 
the hectolitre and not containing more than 2 % foreign matter. 

The yield would then be established as follows : 

74 °/ 0 of whole flour; 

24 % of offal , 

2 % of loss through foreign matter 

(2) Pvin oi Wheat Delivered at the Milt. — - The price of wheat which is 
to serve to fix the price of flour is that fixed by the law for wheat weighing 
77 kih»gi amines per hectolitre and not containing more than 2 foreign 
matter, that is to say jo fr pel 100 kilograms. 

If the wheat weighs less than 77 kilograms pel hi. or if it contain *• 
a larger percentage of foreign matter ion kg. will no longer be worth 
jo francs ; consequently the miller will pay less per quintal, or if he pays 
the same amount of jo francs, it will be for more than 100 kg., but, in 
either case, the value of 74 kg of flour, extracted from this inferioi 
quality wlieat cannot be estimated at more than that extracted from 
100 kg. of wheat corresponding with the legal definition. 

If, on the contrary the wheat weighs more than 77 kg., or contains less 
foreign inattei , a smaller quantity of it will be required per quintal tc give 
74 kg. of flour, or a quintal of the wheat will give more than 74 kg. of flour 
but, supposing the wheat to be of inferior quality, the market price of the 
flour will not vary whatever the quality of the wheat may be. 

The value of home grown wheat will be increased by the cost of car- 
riage to the mill. 

(3) Market Price of Offal . — The market price of offal will be that oi 
the markets of the region. 

(4) Charges for Milling. - - The charges for milling (including the 
ordinary profit) form the “ ecart de mouture. ” This is essentially variable, 
according to the regions, the situation of the mills, their size, the motor 
power available, the cost of labour and other general expenses. 

A method commonly in use is to leave the offal to the millers, as mill- 
ing expenses. If this is done, the price per kilogram of the flour is obtained 
by dividing the price per too kg of the wheat delivered at the mill by 74. 
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If this method is not followed, the various elements of the cost price 
being defined as above, taking S as the price per kg. of offal, A as that of 
too kg. of wheat delivered at the mill, E the milling charges and x the cost 
price per kg. of flour, the price of the flour may be obtained from the follow- 
ing formula. 


74 a; +24 S =■ A + E> 


whence 


(A , £) — 24 S 
74 


We reproduce two cases which have been given as examples: 

(1) Trice of 100 kg, of wheat delivered at the mill : 30 fr. 50. 
Market price of offal: 10 fr. per quintal. 

Milling charges: 1 fr. 75. 


(30*50 i 1*75) — {2 a X o* 10) 

= - - 7 = 0-4033, 


The price of 100 kg. of flour will be 40 fr. 33. 

(2) Price of 100 kg. of wheat delivered at the mill: 30 fr. 50. 
Market price of offal: 10 fr. 

Milling charges: 2 fr. 


(35*5° + 2 ) — (20 X O ld) 
74 


0-4067, 


The price of 300 kg. of flour will be 40 fr, 67. 

To these prices must be added, when necessary, the costs of carriage 
and sale to the baker. 

The following table shows the price of flour corresponding with the 
various prices of wheat and of offal. 
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Table showing Cost Prices oj Flour. 


Supposing . 


the price of wheat to be 30 fr. per 100 kg. 

the cost of carriage of the wheat to the mill, per ioo kg. to be 

the market price of offal to vary from 8 ir. to 14 fr. 


0.25 fr. 
0.50 fr 
0.75 fr. 


the milling charges, per 100 kg. to be 


' 1 75 tr - 

t 2.00 fr. 


Price of wheat and carriage 


Price of offal 

1 30 fr. 

| Milling charges 

30 fr. 25 

Milling charges 

30 fr. 50 

Milling charges 

30 fr. 75 

Milling charges 


| 1 fr 75 

2 ir 

r fr. 75 

2 fr. 

1 fi. 75 

2 fi 

i fr. 75 

2 fi 


fr 

fr 

fr 

ir 

fr. 

fr. 

fi 

fr 

8 fr 

. 4O.31 

40.64 i 

40.(14 

40.98 

40.98 

41.32 

41*32 

4 1 .06 

8 fr. 50 

4°.I5 

40.48 

40.48 

40.82 

40.82 

41.I6 

4 1. 16 

41*50 

9 fr 

- -19-98 

40.32 

40.32 

10.66 

40.66 

\ 1.00 

4 I .00 

41*34 

9 fr- 5° 

• 39.82 

40.16 

40 16 

40 50 

40.50 

40.83 

4063 

4 1.18 

ro fr . 

. 39 0 <> 

39-99 

39 99 

40.33 

40.53 

40.67 

40 67 

41.01 

ro fr, 50 

39 5 ° 

3582 

39.82 

4° 17 

40.17 

40 51 

4051 

40.85 

ri tr . . . 

• 39-3 3 

39.68 

39 68 

40.01 

40 OT 

40.35 

40.35 

40.68 

r 1 fr. 50 ... 

• 3 ’>-l 7 

i 9-52 

39 52 

39 .S 5 

39*85 

40 19 

40 19 

40.52 

12 h 

30.01 

39-35 

39.35 

39.69 

39.69 

iO.03 

1003 

40 36 

12 fr. 50 

■ 3«-»5 

39-19 

39 .io 

39.53 

39.53 

59.86 

39.86 

jo. 20 

13 fr. . . ... 

. 38.6O 

39.03 

39 03 

39-37 

30.37 

39 ?o 

39.70 

40.04 

13 fr. 50 • • 

• 38.52 

38.86 

38,86 

39.21 

39*2 1 

59.54 

39-54 

39 88 

14 fr 

38.3k 

38.70 

38.70 

39 . 0 1 

39.04 

39-37 

39.37 

1 39.71 


While the law intended that the millers should extract all the flour 
contained in the wheat, it none the less meant that the flour should keep the 
qualities which give bread its appearance and its properties. Therefore ir 
Section 8 it is laid down that whole flour shall not include bran of either the 
first or second milling. 

Just as Section 2 only contemplates wheat for bread making, so also 
Section 8 only applies to flour for bread making. It does not regulate the 
products of hard wheat for the manufacture of pastes and there is no need 
to estimate the value of such products. 


§ 6. Fixing the price of bread. 

The law contains no new provision in regard to the price of bread 
which remains, consequently, regulated by previous laws, of which we give 
the provisions belows : 
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(1) Section jo of the haw of July 19th. and 22nd., 1791 : The price of 
the means of subsistence cannot be provisionally fixed in any town or do- 
main of the Kingdom except in the case of bread and butchers' meat, and in 
no case is permission given to fix that of wine, wheat or other grain or 
other kinds of produce, under pain of destitution of the Municipal officers ; 

(2) Section 479 of the Penal Code : Bakers and Butchers selling bread or 
meat at rates above the price legally fixed and published shall be liable 
to a fine of from 11 fr. to 15 fr. inclusive. 

(3) Section 480 of the Penal Code: According to ciicumstances the 
penality of imprisonment not exceeding five days may be imposed on 
butchers and bakers in the cases contemplated in the preceding Section. 

(4) Section 482 of the Penal Code : The persons mentioned in Section 
479, guilty of the offence therein mentioned, shall always be liable in the 
case of a second offence to be imprisioned for five days. 


§ 7. Circulation of wheat and flour: transfers of wheat. 


The supervision and inspection exercised by the prefects in regard to the 
operations relating to wheat and flour must in no way hinder the free course 
of the trade, independently of the exercise of the right of requisition. 

It follows especially that departments that have been accustomed 
to obtain wheat or flour from other departments may continue to obtain 
their supplies as previously and in departments in which there are milling 
businesses the production of which is partly intended for the neighbouring 
departments, the mills in question shall continue to woik and execute the 
orders received. 

With the object of guarding against an insufficient supply of wheat 
tor the consumption of the civil population, the law authorizes the Minister 
of Commerce to make transfers of wheat. The Government has already 
resorted to this method to meet the requirements of a very large number of 
departments. Where there has been a special want of flour, wheat has been 
delivered direct to the mills indicated by the prefects of the depart-* 
ments, to be mound for the account of the departments. 

Thus, as above explained, w heat so transferred cannot be requisitioned. 

The following are the essential rules for these transfers: 

(1) The wheat is transferred to the departments, communes and cham- 
bers of commerce, which engage to sell it again to satisfy the requirements 
of local consumption. However, the departments, communes or chambers 
of commerce are freed from the obligation of reselling the wheat, when they 
have made contracts with the millers; in that case they must sell the flour 
to the bakers. However, transfers may be made direct to private 
persons at the request of the prefects, when neither the department nor 
the communes nor the chambers of commerce are in a position to assume the 
position of receivers. 
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(2) Applications for wheat and flour must be forwarded to the prefects, 
who shall advise the service for the supply of the civil population. The 
Central Government shall decide in regard to these applications and instruct 
the prefects concerned in regard to the quantity and quality to be con- 
signed, the price of the articles and the warehouse instructed to make the 
eonsiguments. 

(3) As these transfers are intended to secure the maintenance of the 
price of bread at a regular rate, it is of importance that no speculation in 
regard to the matter should be possible. Consequently, the communes, de- 
partments or chambers of commerce are urged to see that the quantities of 
w r heat transferred arc really utilised by the millers to whom they have sold 
them. They shall further assure themselves that the millers have actually 
delivered the corresponding amounts of flour at a price not above that 
fixed by them. 

Any infringement of these regulations shall prevent those cor corned 
from participation in transfers that may be subsequently made and if 
need be the goods shall be taken from them. 

(4) The price of the wheat is fixed per 100 kgs. net on delivery, that 

is to say in truck or on board ship, at the landing place. The costs of 

transport fiom the harbour to the place of destination arc charged against 
the consignees. 

(5) The sacks are lent and must be returned in good condition within 
a month. However, the consignees may send their own sacks beforehand 
to be filled. 

(f>) The amount of the price to be paid for wheat transferred shall 

be paid into the general treasury of the department, 01 the office of the 

collector of taxes of the arrondissement within twenty days from the arrival 
of the goods at their destination, after sight of orders for payment delivered 
by the Minister of Commerce to the consignees through the prefects. The 
general treasurer for payments concern d dis 7 1 be advised by the supply 
service of the consignment of the orders of payn eat by means of a duplicate 
of the summary memorandum accompanying the orders of payment ad- 
dressed to the prefect 

(7) Iti case of a transfer to a private person, payment must be made 
before delivery. 



NOTICES OF SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS RELATING 
TO AGRICULTURAL ECONOMY IN GENERAL. 


SPAIN. 


VISCOUNT I)E EZA : El problem a agrvkio in EspaSa ( The Agrarian Question in Spain). 
Printed hv Pemardo Rodriguez, iqis. 1 vol. 8vo, pp. 304. 


This book is, so far as we know, the most profound and complete work 
published in Spain in modern times on the more important questions 
connected with Spanish agriculture. The merits of the book are due to the 
special competence of the author to treat of the subject. The Viscount 
de Eza is in fact one of the most remarkable personalities in Spanish rural 
circles. Himself a landed proprietor and agriculturist, he has for many 
years been President of the General Association of Spanish Agriculturists, 
and for some time Director General of Agriculture. He is at present a 
member of the Cortes. 

It will be easily understood that his proposals for social agricultural 
legislation have been received with great interest. The work in question 
will doubtless occupy an eminent position in the agricultural literature of 
Spain, for it contains a systematic statement of observations made by the 
author both in rural districts and in the sphere of government on the agri- 
cultural question, which is so important for Spain. 

The book is divided into three parts. The first gives an outline of the 
agricultural features of the country and points out the chief factors in 
the question ; the second deals with the social and legislative reforms which 
the author considers necessary to give an impulse to agricultural progress ; 
the third is devoted to the social factor in the solution of the agricultural 
question. 

It is impossible, within the limits of a short analysis, to point out all 
the facts, theories, and opinions expounded in this book, but in a future 
article we shall give due attention to social-agricultural questions in Spain. , 
We shall then describe more fully the contents of the book, but for the 
present we must confine ourselves to the principal points. 

Speaking of the agricultural character of Spain, the author relies on 
his own direct observation as well as on official publications in affirming 
that although, in a more or less distant past, the land of Spain was once as 
fertile as has been generally believed, yet at the present day it rarely 
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attains such a high degree of fertility. The author adopts the clarification 
of Malladas (10 % of barren land, 35 % of bad land , 45 % of comparatively 
unproductive land, and 10 % of good land), but he refers those who desire 
an exact description of the physical geography of Spain to an article in 
this Bulletin, by Sr. Enrique Alcaraz, engineer (t), according to which the 
first element for the solution of the agricultural question is the restoration 
to its original fertility of land now for the most part barren. 

But it is not more necessary to make land yield the maximum of pro- 
duce by the best adapted crops than to establish upon it the greatest poss- 
ible number of families to re-people as well as to cultivate it. The author 
also reminds us that rural landed property in Spain, whether belonging to 
the State, to municipalities or other corporate bodies, or to private indivi- 
duals, may be divided into two great groups, — the one comprising that 
which is excessively subdivided and parcelled out, the other those estates 
which are so large that the financial resources of their proprietors will not 
admit of the rational cultivation and gradual improvement of which they 
are capable. 

The second element of the question, Viscount de Eza says, is the 
defective distribution of rural holdings. In some cases the land instead of 
being in the hands of agriculturists who might restore its lost fertility , 
is held by men who only impoverish it, whether proprietors without the 
necessary capital or desire for improvement or those who are bound to the 
land by a short-term and burdensome contract. 

But to carry out successfully the work of restoring fertility to the land, 
there are three requisites — the vState, association, and the individual. 
That is to say, it is necessary to have, as a third element which shall co-or 
dinatc and maintain agricultural progress and establish a logical relation 
between property and the rural population from a social and technical 
point of view, all those institutions which give greater productivity to the 
factors of production — land, capital and labour. 

This is the form in which the problem in its general outlines is stated by 
the author of the book under consideration. He afterwards points out that 
the measures which should be taken by the State to solve the problem in 
its various aspects are : the redistribution of estates which are too much 
parcelled out 01 divided ; the division oi latifundia and large uncultivated 
tracts of land b\ means of home colonisation ; the construction of secondary 
railways and drainage works, etc.; the reform of the laws oi tenure and 
succession ; the organisation of agricultural credit on the basis of association ; 
and the establishment oi a central official organisation which shall under- 
take to put into circulation in country districts the deposits received by the 
ordinary banks, and shall at the same time administer the “ P6sitos,” 
adapting them to modem requirements; and lastly, the organisation and 
diffusion of agricultural instruction, and the adoption of a customs policy 
in relation to the needs and legitimate aspirations of agriculture. 

The influence of the social factor upon the solution of the agrarian 


(1) Issue of December, 1912. 
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question is considered under two aspects : firstly, the advantages itfitich 
might result if it took the place of the administrative element, or still 
better, if they worked together to encourage agriculture ; secondly, the need 
of incorporating the social factor with the principle of association and 
co-operation in order to complete the personality of the agriculturist 
considered as a producer and as a citizen. 

If, on reading the title of the work thus briefly analysed, one expected 
to find in it a detailed statement of facts, supplemented by a wealth of 
statistics, one would be disappointed. The author, as agriculturist and 
as member of Cortes, only proposed in writing this book, to draw up what he 
modestly describes as f ‘ an outline of what may constitute the task of the 
Cortes/’ though it is in reality a systematic account of principles and 
theories connected with each of the chief questions that form an integral 
part of the agrarian problem in Spain. He treats the facts determining such 
questions as already known and proved. The absence of documents and 
statistics is perhaps the only thing in the book which could give rise to 
adverse criticism. If these had been supplied by the author, the result would 
have been a book of reference on the subject. However, in addition to 
the depth of observation and the ability with which some of the questions 
are solved, the work of the Viscount de Eza has the merit of giving a 
clear and complete insight into the agrarian question of Spain under its 
chief aspects. 


UNITED STATES. 

GILLETTE (John M ) and I) VVIES (Gdorgr R ) Mram’ri or Rfr\j Mtgkmion \nd Oriir.K 
Factors or- Urban Incrfasi in ihr Unhid Hurrs 
CLARK (Earll) : Coni rijiu'j ions jo Urban Growth Ai ticks in “ Quartet h “Publications 
ot the American Statistical Association” New Series, No in September, i »> r s, 
pp ()\2 0^ i and on 

The fact that vital statistics in the United States are only partially 
and imperfectl} collected often makes it, qn the one hand, difficult to 
ascertain with anything like definiteness the causes underlying changes in 
population revealed by Census enumerations, and, on the other hand, makes 
it correspondingly easy for superficial students of the question of population 
to fall into error as to the relative importance of the different causes which 
have produced a certain change, and consequently into further error with 
respect to the significance of the change itself. This is particularly well 
illustrated in connection with the question examined in these two articles in 
the “ Quarterly Publications of the American Statistical Association/* the 
question, namely of the composition of the increase in urban population 
which took place between 1900 and 1910. It is known in a general way 
that a large part of the urban increase is due to immigration and that 
another large part is due to migration from the country districts into the 
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towns. What is not known is the relative importance of these two factors 
and of the other factors which have contributed to the increase ; and it 
becomes a simple matter, therefore, for one writer (if it suits his argument) 
to attribute 90 per cent, of the increase to foreign immigration and 10 per 
cent, to the rural exodus, and for the next writer to invert the percentages 
when he wishes to prove that all the country people are crowding into the 
towns. 

The writers of the present articles attempt a scientific analysis of tire 
urban increase between 1900 and 1910, working out their estimates from 
data furnished by the Census and immigration returns and such vital 
statistics as are available. We shall not attempt to follow their methods m 
detail, merely noting that in both cases the migration from rural to urban 
districts is arrived at as the residua 6f the total urban increase, there being 
no method whereby it might be directly estimated. 

The authors of the first article arrive at the following results : 
Accounted for by immigration 41 per cent. ; Natural increase of population 

21.6 per cent. ; Due to incorporation of new territory with urban territory 

7.6 per cent. ; Balance : Migration irom rural districts 29.8 per cent. In 
the second article Mi. 1 Carle Clark (neglecting changes in the area classed 
as urban) arrives at the following estimate : Natural increase 27 3 per cent , 
Alien immigration, maximum 37.1 per cent minimum 300 per cent ; 
Migiation from country to urban districts maximum 42 7 per cent , 
minimum 35 b per cent. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


GREEN (J L)* Villagi Industries London, iqis The Rural 7 World/’ Publishing Co. 

Mr. J. Iy. Green, who has been for many years the Secretary of the Rural 
League, an association which aims primarily" at improving the economic 
conditions of English agricultural labourers, advocates the revival of village 
industries chiefly with a view to providing the labourers with some foim of 
supplementary employment during the autumn and winter months when 
they are not fully occupied on the land. But he has a further aim in view ; 
he is of opinion that villages industries are an important adjunct to any 
scheme of rural colonisation. " Industries, " he writes, “ cannot take the 
place of agriculture as an employment agency for the revivification of rural 
fife, but they are, or should be, a most useful addition to it. ” 

Village industries Mr. Green divides into two classes — domestic 
industries and rural factory industries — and he makes man} suggestions 
as to suitable work for either class of industry. In regard to rural factories, 
he illustrates the decentralisation of industry by reference to the numerous 
factories which sprang up in the neighbourhood of London in what were, 
twenty or thirty years ago, rural districts. Unfortunately^ these districts 
are rapidly ceasing to be rural, and Mr. Green expresses the opinion that it 
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ought to be made compulsoi} that ever} rural district in which factories 
are established should remain largely of that character. Unless this 
element of compulsion is employed it would be to a large extent useless to 
expect a genuine decentralisation of industry. To express his idea in other 
words, it would be a great advantage if the factories could be carried to the 
rural districts without destroying their rural character. The tendency, 
however, is to the creation of new urban centres, and nothing short of 
stringent legislation can stop this tendency. 

Mr. Gr$en discusses the methods by which new domestic industries can 
be introduced into the villages. For many industries the initial cost of 
tools and appliances is trifling ; small as it is, however, it is often more than 
the agricultural labourer can afford, and he suggests that village charit} 
funds (of which there are thousands in England) might be drawn upon for 
the purpose , that application might be made for a grant out of the Develop- 
ment Fund , and that rural credit biinks should be formed to assist the 
workers. A more novel suggestion is that the great Liveried Companies 
should be asked to contribute. The Liveried Companies are (or were 
originally) trade guilds, and some of them are still connected with the trades 
whose names they bear. They possess annual incomes, which in some cases 
are extremely large. These incomes, though spent on worthy objects, 
might in part, in Mr, Green's opinion, be even more usefully spent. “ All 
we ask," he writes, “is that the Companies should more generally make 
financial grants towards the improvement or establishment of our industries, 
and should perform such further useful functions in connection therewith 
as a real interest in them would dictate. A sum of £20,00$ as a donation 
and an annual subscription of £ 5,000 for at least a period of years would go 
a long way in establishing domestic industries in our villages, and it does 
not seem a large or unreasonable request to make. ” 

The marketing of the goods produced is also discussed. There are 
two possible methods. One method is for the villagers to dispose of their 
products direct to the wholesale firm or firms best in touch with the retail 
shopkeepers. The second method is for the producers to have a represent- 
ative of their own, and this system Mr. Green prefers. To carry it into 
effect he proposes the establishment of a National Association, consisting 
of voluntary subscribers who seek no personal profit, or one limited to, 
say, 4 or 5 per cent., and he urges that such a society should be aided out of 
the Development Fund. It may be noted, in conclusion, that Mr. Jesse 
Collings, M. P., who contributes a preface to the book, is of opinion that 
a new organisation is not needed and that the functions of the proposed 
National Association could very well be carried out by the Rural League. » 


RUGGERI ALFREDO, gerente responsabile. 
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Part I: Co-operation and Association 


AUSTRIA. 


AORIU I/ft RAIv CO OPERATION” I\ S 1 L 15 SJ V (( onhnucd) 


AbRICUU'bRAE CO OPERA 1I<>\ IN Nil, ESI \ l'KOM THE I (U M >Ai XON OT 
TIIK KIvDKKVriOV OF VbRlCUI lERAI, CO-OPERATIVE SOCIElTES IN SIEESI \ 
\>v to 191 j (1894 i 01 ;) {( ontinucl) 


R - ^ociclics tor distribution, production and salt 


a) ( o opitalivf dairies. 


The litnnbei of co-operative dailies affiliated to the Federation oi 
Agricultural Societies in Silesia at the end oi 1912 was thirteen They 
are all formed on the basis oi limited liability and their .shares are ot 
the value of 5, b, 10, 20, 25 or 100 crowns each. In one dairv the shares 
are of the value of 5 crowns ; in three dairies, t) crowns; in four, 10 crowns ; 
in three, 20 crowns ; in one, 25 crowns and in one, 100 crowns. Ten 
dairies are worked by steam; three by hand. The price paid for the milk 
to the farmers by the co-operative dairies rose in 1912 to an average of 
14.4 centimes per litre; in 1911 the average was 12.9 centimes; the* 
minimum price was 11 92 centimes 

The co-operative dairies of Silesia produce little else than butter, and 
for this the demand exceeds the supply. The following table gives the prin- 
cipal data concerning the general working of these dairies from 190J 
to 1912. 



Table XVI . - Co-operative dairies. 
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I 9 II • * 12 3 q 4&9 1,456 3 2,4 1 4 4,523,332 79,413 86,709 204,074 121,956 
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(b) C o opiiativi distilleries 


At the end of 1912 the Federation included eight co-opeiative distil- 
leries with a total of 284 members h< idii g 885 shares, oi the value of 
270,841 crowns. The guarantee for each share vaiies from two to seven 
times its value. 

The number of shares for which a member may subscribe and pay is 
fixed in accordance with the area of the land he holds. Special conditions, 
depending on the qiantity ot alcohol which each distilleiy is authoiised 
to produce ( Konlin fcntocrteilun f), the more reventl} formed sot ieties being 
anti] irised to produce only small quantities, have a remarkable influence 
on the w irking of these s n'ietics. The accounts ol the distilleries show that 
only three realise a profit and that all the others are carried on at a loss. 

The pTotits of the three in T()i2 tell to 1,372 crowns, and the looses of 
the live others rose to 17,004 crowns. Two only ot these distilleries 
possessed a reserve fund the total ol which w T as 14,459 crowns 


(1 } if <>f < mtii ( null 


The Federation of Agricultural Societies ol Silesia includes onlv one 
co-operative mill which contained ' 


In 

i9 ( X) 
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to the 
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4,000 CTOVNlls 
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net 

profit 
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year 1911 clc 
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with a 

deficit 

Oi 7. 4.1- 

crowns, because 

of tile destruc 

‘lion 

ot the mill by 

file 

The mill reconstituted 

, the loss in 1912 

was only 225 

ciowns and at tin* 

end 

of the 

veai the reserve 

t fund had tisen 


to 4,450 crowns 


(il) ( atiU hudifi^ soiutus. 

In 1912 tw > of these societies joined the Federation , one, that of Gross- 
Herlitz founded in 1904, the other at Barzdorf founded in iqii. The first 
contained : * 

In 1900 44 members with 291* head of cattle registered 

” 1910 41 ” ” 278 ” 

” * 9 ™ 57 " ” X\2 ” 

" 1912 55 ” ” 507 ” 
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The second contained in its first year (1912) 24 members, with 125 
head of cattle registered. These two societies have always closed their 
financial year with loss ; thus : 

a) Gross-Herlitz In 1909 with 396 cr. of loss 

” iqio ” 1,063 

1911 ” 577 " 

1912 ” 532 ” 

b) Barzdorf ” 1912 ” 379 

(c) S out ties for tht thrashing of ijmin b\ s team 

At the end of 1912 five of these societies joined the Federation and a 
sixth in 1913 

The AHstadt society founded in 1908, had seven members in 1910-11 
and 5 in 1911-12 and its affairs were soon afterwards wound up. In 1910-11 
it showed a deficit ol 2,498 crowns, while in 1912 it realised a profit of 298 
crowns. 

The Altvogelseiten Society founded in 1910, contained in its first work- 
ing year 24 members, holding 96 shares of the value of 4,800 cr. and its 
annual report showed a deficit of 275 crowns. 

The following year, 1911-12, it had 23 members holding 99 shares of 
the value of 4,950 crowns. The accounts for the year showed a loss of 
1,042 crowns. 

The Glomnitz society had at the close of its first year (1912) 13 members 
holding 54 shares of the value of 5400 crowns. It reported a loss of 
1,046 crowns. 

The Albersdorf society, which had been in existence for three years 
had in 1910-11, thirty, seven members and reported a deficit 1, of 169 crowns. 

The Wagstadt Society, which had also been in existence for three 
years, numbered 39 members in 1910-11 with a capital of 8,100 crowns in 
shares; in 191T-12 there were 36 members, but the capital in shares 
remained unchanged. In 1909-10 there was a profit of 909 crowns, but in 
1910-11 and 1911-12 there were losses respectively of 414 and of 258 crowns. 


(1) ( o operative (li^tnhuhoi s otufns 


At the end of 1913 the three distributive societies Barzdorf, Kar- 
pentna and Kronsdorf had joined the federation. The following table 
shows their position during the period 1 909-1 91 2. 

a) Barzdorf 1909 members n>6 with 7,267 ci ol capital in paid-up shares 

i<no » 100 » 7,004 5 » » » 

1911 > -311 « 7,026 > > »• » » » 

19U * *.'3 " 7 ,nS » » » » » 
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b) Karpcntna 


1909 numbers ^5 wlut 

668 cr of capital m p ud up shares 



1910 

3 *) 

668 



191 1 


6*8 



T 9 I 1 

1 

618 

t) Kronbdorf 


1910 

7- 

1, <>->7 



IQI T 

10 

1,604 



H)I 

1 1 > 

MU 

The balance-sheets ot these Societies furnish the following data 



ci) Bizdorf 




Crowns 


Crowns Crowns 

r 909 lot iJ businc s 

lorn 

1 1 

pi >lb 

r< iru lurid ,86-* 

H)H 


J i ~ 


s MU 

ion 


I (>i 


6,m sot 

191 




t > S( S oc 



b) 

k irpentn« 

l 

) ) t I l»t ll 1 HI Mill 

lorn 

b ( 

pi >tjt 

re j \ c tun’d t 

KJIO 


u u 


1 8 I„S 

1 ill 


» t 


1 I I 

I )I 


■*( 1 


S 1 


0 kionsdori 

i >10 lotd buhiuos dom \ prolil 8 ^ ioiiu fun l 

1911 
t jr- 


(g) llfint 

Three Alpine societies belong to the Silesian Federation The Fichte 
werden society in 19H contained >5 members with a capital m paid up 
shdres of 2,650 crowns and showed a piofit of 4,128 crowns In 1912 the 
number of members rose to 57, holding shares to the value of 5,200 crowns 
The profit realised was 3,112 ciowns 

The Ustron Society, founded in 19x2, contained 19 member in its fiot 
year, with 950 crowns of paid-up c apital and a profit of 28c) 1 rowns The 
third society, that of Nieder Bladnitz, was not established until 1913 
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(h) Other forms of affiliated society 

Other societies belonging to the Federation aie that of Neulublitz 
for flax growing, that of tlstion for mud-baths, and that oi Tesehen for pur- 
chase and sale The balance sheets of these tlnee societies always show a 
credit balance and a clear profit besides. 

C. — The Central Bank of the Cede rat ion 

The Central Bank of the Federation was founded in 1894 ; its first 
financial year wat therefore 1895. ] y ike all other institutions of tilt kind 
it endeavours to equalise the credit required by thedifteient lutal banks, to 
supply money to those which need it and to invest the surplus. It tarries 
on credit transactions under different forms, and with regard to credit and 
savings, it encourages not only rural banks, but also co-operative societies 
for distiibution and production and other institutions of the kind. The 
Bank tint'- acts as a sort of clearing house among co-operative societies, 
and seeks to give a certain stability to the rate of interest , so as to save agri- 
culturists from the too violent oscillations ot the 1 ate in the higher brant hes 
of finance. 

In Table XVII the variations of the rate of interest of the Central Bank 
may be traced from its foundation up to February 1st., 1914. 



Tutu. XVII 

( entral Bank Rati 

. ot nil crest 




Rate ot 

interest 

i nflrrenc: 



Deposits 

I/VM1S 

% 

From 1st 

Novt inlet, 1894 

eu 1 

1 7 « 

V* 

x> i6tli Maich, 1896 . . 

eu 

. >/.. - 

V4 

» 1st 

April, 1900 

4 

4 v* 

V. 

tst. 

December, 1905 

1 A 

1 v« 

% 

>» 1st 

July, 1908 . 

) 

4 

Chi 

V, 


» 1910 

! 4 v 8 

4-6 

o -475 

* 1st 

November, 191.1 

40 

r>-i 

V. 

» 1st 

September, 1913 

4 6 

t) 

M 

* 1st. 

December, 1913 

. . 4 .b 

5 */« 1 

1 .15 

> 1st 

February, T914 . . . 

40 

sv. ! 

0.9 


I v ct us now briefly observe the movement of capital during the last two 
financial years of this institution. 
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The largest deposits of 1912 and 1913 were made in the following months: 


January . . . . 
December . . . 
August . . . . 
July 


319.775 crowns 
299,201 » 

176,245 » 

168,110 « 


January . . . . 

July 

December 
February . . . 


299,3-3 crowns 
278,248 
188,976 a 

137,110 » 


The smallest amount of deposits was received in March, 1912 (55,521 
crowns) and in September, 1913 (08,814 crowns). The largest withdrawals 
of deposits in 1912 and 1913 were made in the following months: 


1912 1913 

March 347,945 crowns April 216,963 crowns 

May 239,763 May 212,680 >/ 

April 213,842 i* March 178,929 » 

July 206,2 ;2 >' September . . . 168,719 » 


The smallest amount. of withdrawals was in Jammy, 1912 (94,524 
crowns) and in January, 191 5 (50,681 crowns). 

In the two years under consideration the deposits exceeded the with- 
drawals in the following months: 


JC>12 1913 


Januarv . . . . . 

225,251 crowns 

January . . 

. . 248,642 crowns 

February 

-’. 1,617 

February . 

♦ • 35 , 3 - 1 v 

Angus! ...... 

79,112 

July . . . 

. . 162,977 >' 

November ... 

12,2.08 

November . 

. . 19,651 

December .... 

80,830 

December . 

. . 21,621 

The withdrawals 

exceeded the 

deposits in : 


191 

2 


i [ U3 

March ...... 

292,423 crowns 

March . . . 

. . 93,498 crowns 

April ...... 

1 18,754 » 

April . . . 

- • 96,393 " 

Mav 

184,722 

May . . . 

. . 1 56,822 » 

lime 

171,898 

June. . . . 

. . 29,188 

julv 

38,122 

August . . 

. . 56,195 

September . . . . 

67,910 

September . 

■ * 99 , 9 o 5 ' '> 

October ..... 

2,241 

October . . 

• * 3 , 59-1 


The total amount of the deposits paid into the Central Bank w as ; 


In 

I9t2 

1,609,961 

crowns 

» 

1913 

1,684,688 

» 

and of the withdrawals : 

In 

1912 

2,094,994 

crowns 

« 

1913 

1,710,979 

» 
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Thus taking account of the deposits in hand at the end of the preceding 
year and deducting the withdrawals given above we obtain the amount of 
the deposits : 

In 1912 3»555,4t>9 crowns 

» 1913 3,528,577 » 

In 19x3 the total amount of deposits exceeded that of 1912 by 74,128 
crowns ; the withdrawals were less by 384,014 crowns than those of 1912, 
and the deposits in 1913 were only 26,890 crowns less than in 1912. 

It thus appears that in 1913 the position in general as compared with 
the preceding year showed a certain improvement. 

The movement of loan transactions has varied almost in the same way 
as that of deposits. 

The total amount of loans granted by the Central Bank was : 

In igt2 1,222,034 crowns 

i<)i 3 773,313 » 

The loans repaid amounted 

In 1912 to 537,380 crowns 

>' 1913 » 806,209 » 

The amount in cash in the loan section taking into account the sums 
remaining from preceding years rose 

In K)i2 to 2,396,1 7 \ crowns 

> 1913 * -’,363,277 >' 

The largest loans were contracted in 

1912 1913 

in July ..... 203,131 crowns In July .... 112,796 crowns 

June 133,516 * » January. . . 79,964 * 

» Decemebr . . . 125,378 » " April .... 76,888 • 

The smallest repayments were made in June, 1912 (21,417 crowns) and in 
March, 1913 (35 288 crowns). 

The loans granted exceeded the repayments in : 

1912 1913 


January 

.... 8,596 crowns 

May 

. . . 33,784 crowns 

February 

.... 13,991 

June .... 

• * • 51,043 

March 

■ ■ • • 55 , 56 o 

July 

. . . 3^,068 

April 

• ■ • ■ 53,179 

Decern bei . . 

. . . 66,512 ” 

May 

.... 90,846 



June 

. . 112,099 



July 

.... 153,084 



August 

.... 71 



September . . . . 

.... 58,783 



October 

• • ■ 18,938 



November .... 

.... 17,166 



December 

.... 102,364 
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While in 191^ the repayments did not in any month exceed the loans, 
in 1913 they were in excess to the following amounts : 


January 

February 

March 

April 


33,651 crowns 
689 
554 

22,74s 


August 

September 

October 

November 


38,380 crowns 
32 , 375 ' 

41,38(1 ” 

44 , 5*6 


It will be seen that the movement of loans in 1913 also showed a slight 
improvement. 

It may be noted that in 1911 twelve rural banks declared that they held 
government stock to the value of 304,754 crowns, while in 1912 eleven banks 
possessed 284,209 crowns in the same security. The investment ol this float- 
ing capital in government stock was certainl} unfavourable to the normal 
working of the Central Bank from which its available funds were thus taken 
during the most acute period of the agricultural and financial ciisis. The 
Central Bank was accordingly compelled to increase its debt to the Austro- 
Hungarian Bank, obtaining once for all the credit necessary at the lowest 
rate of inteiest, because in Austria there is no central co-operative bank of 
the Empire. It must also be remembered that the rules of the Silesian 
Federation oblige the members to pay all available sums into the Central 
Bank, therefore the above mentioned investments cannot be justified. 

As shown by the accounts of the Federation, the CeutralBank, with the 
exception of 1905, a year of crisis, closed each financial year with a balance 
until 1912, having at its disposal large sums deposited in the banks. But 
m 1912 and 1913 the position changed. The need of credit felt to some ex- 
tent everywhere caused a rapid diminution of the available funds, so that 
on the 10th. April, 1912, the Bank owed 5,065 crowns to the Austro-Hungar- 
ian Bmk. This debt reached its maximum (612,840 crowns) on the 1st. 
July, 1913 ; at the end of that year it was reduced to 41 8,866 crowns. 

The available funds in the Bank in 1912 and 1913 varied thus : 

iqi 2 1913 


St 

January Deposits 

257,170 crowns 

1 st 

J anuary Debt 

187,196 

crowns 

)' 

Fabruary 

» 

*<>8,580 

> 

February » 

227,379 

” 

> 

March 

. 

100,358 


Match 

*47,163 



April 


110,304 


April 

255,374 


) 

May 

Debt 

01,041 

» 

May 

341,592 

’ 

» 

June 

» 

121,60; 

» 

June » 

495,327 

” 


July 


319,002 

» 

July 

632,340 


» 

August 


433, *42 


August > 

464,340 



September 


■ 376,763 

* 

September . . 

457,754 


» 

October 

>» 

• 447,230 


October . . 

517,242 

" 

» 

November 


. . 440,688 


November * . . 

496,159 

■* 

» 

December 

» 

. 426,290 ” 

» 

December > . . 

407, 376 

” 





31st December » . . 

418,865 



For all further statistics respecting the manifold labours of the Central 
Bank ot Silesia we have drawn up the recapitulator} table given below. 
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Table XVIII *— Central ffank General Position and 



— 

— 

re—- 




— 

— ~ 







Position of 



Number 

Deposits 

Withdrawals 

Loans 

Rc pa v ments 



Profit# 

Year 

of 

— 

— 



Deposits 

Loans 

— 


members 

Crowns 

Crowns 

Crowns 

Crowns 

Crowns 

Crowns 

Crowns 

I «95 

31 

193,777 

58,787 

46,760 

35,100 

134,990 

I I,66o 

564 

1896 

59 

256,295 

201,519 

217.340 

cs 

00 

t-* 

t". 

189 767 

* 55 , 2*7 

— 

X 897 

12 

402,222 

318,768 

395,498 

240,186 

273,221 

vM 

O 

O 

OO 

1,239 

1398 

102 

573,578 

248,295 

487,586 

353,265 

598,504 

444,919 

274 

1899 

ii 6 

950,144 

542,027 

399,997 

4 31,807 

I 006,620 

412,109 

— 

1900 

124 

850,181 

738456 

510,355 

373,703 

1. 1 * 8,544 

549 j 60 

24*1 

1901 j 

126 

845,054 

706,756) 

540.093 

432,795 

1,256,642 

657,060 

3 , 3 *°| 

1902 

146 

766,260 

945 , 858 ! 

763 31 ° 

628,326 

1 , 077,045 

792,074 

| 

1903 1 

162 

905 738 

836 ,I 35 | 

958 834 

627,677 

1,146 6 

1 , 107 , 3)4 

— j 

1904 

185 

1,078,674 

945 633 | 

874 005 

083 357 

1,279 689 

1 , 2 C )8 042 


1905 | 

i<h 

956,865 

1,104 293 

1 291 9^9 

945,108 

1,132260 

1 , 644.833 

3 , 579 | 

1906 

200 

1 , 453.315 

862,40 \ 

825,611 

1 . 327 . 5*7 

1,723 171 

1 , 142,927 

I 20,050 

1907 

206 

2,203,865 

,.178.737. 

988,525 

1,006 IO7 

! 2,748,298 

1 , 125,345 

1 4,637 

1908 

171 

2 , 47 M 3 I 

1,477,822 

927,690' 

799,228 

3 , 749,407 

1,253 807 

*6,317 

1909 

01 

1,017,663 

1 , 976,112 

787 959 j 

1 , 058,295 

L390 959 

983,171 

7,666 

1910 

176 

| IJOM 53 

1,470634 

1 915,210) 

596,352 

1 3,621,778 

*, 3 0 2,330 

1,859 

1911 

1 180 

2,084,362 

1,665,638 

1,207,132 

597,971 

4 040,502 

1 , 911,491 

10,6681 

1912 

186 

j 1,609,960 

1 2,094,994 

| 1,122,063 

537,380 

3 , 555,468 

2 , 596,173 

*,233 

1913 

194 

1 

, 1,684,088 

I , 7 IO *979 

| 773 , 3*3 

806,209 

; 

| 3 , 528,577 

2 , 503,277 

376 


* Diminution due to the fact that the Polish rural banks crav'd to lie affiliated to the Federation 


The foregoing table shows the most important statistics as to the gener- 
al position of the Central Bank from its foundation to the close of 1913. It 
has been drawn up with the help of the offi lal data of the Bank and of 
special tables showing its financial condition and working. 

It gives the number of members and the amount of the deposits and 
with Iraklis the position of deposits, loans, profits, losses, reserve fund, 
the total busmes dine, the balance in the Bank, the number of shares, 
the t otal ammit of pail-up share capital, the guarantee fund, the 
nan>er of inspections ejected by the Bank, the total cost of speh inspec- 
tions and the average cost of one inspection year by year from 1895 to 1913. 
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lance from Us formation up to the close of 1913 
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"’■“i 


I 


yostses 

Reserve 

fund 

Total 

amount 

0/ 

transactions 

Balance 

Number 

of 

Amount 

of 

paid up 
share 
capital 

Guarantee | 

fund 

Number 

of 

inspec- 

! Total cost 
of 

1 mspec- 
1 tions 

1 1 

> « 





shares 


1 

tions 



rowns 

Crowns 

Crowns 

Crowns 

“ 


Crowns 

Crowns 


j Crowns 

1 ~ 

Cr 


290 

483.172 


1 12 

5.530 

* 1 
27,650 

7 

1 

140 

20 

133 

954 

944.895 

200,752 

224 

10,030 

50,150] 

26 

760 

29 

— 

M 75 

1.548,534 

326,576 

276 

13,480 

67,400 

*4 

600 

42 

— 

2,227 

1,980,407 

619,623 

396 

18,130 

90,650 

28 

880 

* 

710 

2 , 7 * 8 ; 3 . 193, «°4 

1,032,307 

452 

22,480 

112,400- 

42 

1 , 37 ° 

32 

— 

2,197 

2,697,164 

1,151,296 

484 

23.730 

1 1 8.650* 

68 

2,060 

! 30 

— 

3.-299 

981,968 

1 , 288,339 

493 

24,670 

493,400 

62 

1,9661 

31 

8,815 

6,914 5.217.214 

1,117,964 

6ij 

30,580 

6lI,6oo 

47 

1.760J 

37 

8,483 

7.380 

4,782,947 

l,4 oc >.38o 

657 

32.870 

057.40° 

68 

2,190 

32 

4,081 

7,882 

5 212,874 

1 , 591.977 

730 

36,090 

721,800 

85 

3,210 

37 

— 

8,240 

5,976,381 

1 , 978,505 

1 3,712 

, 37.260 

745,200 

74 

2,650 

\ 35 

— 

8, 6o3|2l, 119,7891 2108,785 

3,832 38,460 

769,200 

95 

1 3,995 1 42 

— 

23,390 17,907,280 

2,901,201 

4 ,W 

49 , 23 ° 

984,600 

93 

| 4,122 

44 

— 

31,199 19 , 897,533 

1 4 , 7 * 1,673 

3.67,1 51.550 

1,031,000 

107 

| 4,702 

43 

— 

32,71215,265,327 

4 , 335,722 

3.760 1 54.320 

1,086,400 

71 

3 ,° 5 ° 

42 

— 

36,150’ 15,827,869 

5. 1 10.636 

3,823 

55 930 

I Il8,600 

76 

2,536 

33 

— 

^9 506117 062,750! 5,684,668 

3,965 

40,860 

817,200 

75 

1 3,134 

4 i 

- 

41,817 17,563,026] 5,678,422 

4,345 

45,080 

901,600 

86 

i 3*157 

36 

-- 

44.825 13 . 857 . 7)2 

5,622,887 

4 , 36 o 

45.900 

9 I &.000 

85 

3,M0 

36 


i 


We have now touched upon all the more salient and important points 
of the management and work of the Bank in so far as they have not been al- 
ready discussed in the analytical inquiry previously made. In the table 
it is easy to follow the oscillations, the increase and diminution, the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages in the various branches. It would therefore be 
a useless repetition to reproduce in the text what is so clearly shown in 
the columns of the table that closes this long article. 
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Introduction- Genkrai conditions in Minnesota. 


Until recently very little has been done to collect statistics of co-oper- 
ation in the United States, and it is commonly believed that development 
along this line among farmers is decidedly backward in this country. It 
is of course true that for the country as a whole co-operation has not made 
the progress that it has in many European countries, and yet there are 
certain states of the United States where the movement has developed to a 
rather surprising extent, especially in view of the newness of the country, 
the shiftings of the population and the mixture of nationalities. 

The leading state of the United States, so far as co-operation is 
concerned, is Minnesota, a large state of 84,682 square miles, or only a little 
less than the area of Great Britain and Irel and. Minnesota is located in about 
the centre of the northern tier of states, and occupies almost the exact 
geographic centre of the continent of North America. The population in 
1910 was 2,076,000, of which about 40 per cent, lived in places of 2,500 or 
over, leaving a “ rural ' ’ population of about 1 ,200,000 . The rural population 
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is found principally in the southern and western parts oi the state, as the 
northern part still awaits development 

Of the total population, 26 per cent, are foreign born, but nearly three- 
quarters of the population are either foreign born or born of foreign or 
mixed parents. Of the foreign born, 22.5 per cent are from Sweden, 
20.2 from Germany, 19.4 from Norway, and the remainder from various 
countries, the principal of which in order of important are Canada, 
Austria, Finland, Russia, Denmark, and Ireland 

Agriculturally, Minnesota has always been pre-eminent in the raising 
of small grains. The northwestern part of the state is in the valley of the 
Red River of the North, one of the richest wheat-growing regions of the 
world. The southern part is in the 0 Corn Belt " of the United States, and 
the production of corn is increasing rapidly. Although small grains are still 
raised in great quantity, the one-crop system is giving way to a more 
diversified type of agriculture, and dairying and the raising of meat animals 
have become of great importance. Potatoes are raised in great 'quantity 
in certain sections, but little fruit is grown The average size of farms in 
Minnesota is about 180 acres, of which on the average about 125 are 
improved. 

These facts are recited because they all have a bearing on the develop- 
ment of co-operation. In 1913 the State Legislature passed an act requiring 
the Department of Agriculture of the University of Minnesota “ to collect 
statistics and information in reference to co-operative associations among 
farmers and the management and methods of conducting such associations. *' 
It was enacted that it should be the " duty of all co-operative associations 
to report annually to said department on blanks provided for that purpose. ” 
The statistics and general information collected as the result of this law 
constitute the most thorough study of the co-operative movement that has 
been made in the United States, although other agencies are now at work to 
collect similar information for other parts of the country. 


§ I. SlJMMARV OF CO-OPERATION STATISTICS FOR I913. 

Statistics for 1913 have been published in bulletin form by the Minn- 
esota College of Agriculture, and are summarised in the following table. In 
general the figures for the number of organizations apply to January I, 
1914, and those for the annual business to the calendar year 1913, although 
many companies reported for fiscal years ending during 1913, or early in 
1914. The figures for co-operative elevators, for example, were largely for 
fiscal years ending in the sutnmei of 1913, and covered the operations 
connected with marketing the crop of 1912. It should be explained that the 
figures for some organizations shown in the following table are largely 
estimated, but that they are sufficiently accurate to give a clear idea of the 
extent of the co-operative movement in Minnesota and of the great volume 
of business transacted by such organizations. 
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Co-operative Organizations in Minnesota : X umber and Volume of Business 



Number 
(Jan 1, 1014) 

Volume ot ButiinesM 

(1913) 

Creameries 

. . 614 

$21,675,252 

Elevators 

270 

24,000,000 

Live stock shipping associations . . . 

J1 5 

6,000,000 

Stores 

120 

4,250,000 

Fire insurance companies (ij 

154 

696732 

Telephone companies 

600 

900,000 

Cheese factories 

.w 

637,224 

Potato warehouses 

20 

100,000 

Miscellaneous 

86 

2,500,000 

Total . 

2,013 

$60760,000 


Among “Miscellaneous "organizations shown in this table are : cow-test- 
ing associations n, fruit shipping associations 3, lumber yards 5, laundry i, 
egg shipping associations 2, cattle and horse breeding associations bo, 
wool-growers’ warehouse 1, terminal grain marketing company i, buttei 
marketing association 1, and terminal fruit and produce marketing associ- 
ation 1. More than four-fifths of the volume of business of these Miscell 
aneous companies was transacted by the terminal grain marketing company 
and the butter marketing association. 


§ 2. Co-operative crkamerifs. 

The manufacture of butter is increasing in Minnesota by leaps and 
bounds, and it is in this field that co-operation among farmers has been of 
the greatest benefit. Butter is still manufactured to a large extent on the 
farms, but the great bulk of that which is marketed is made in creameries. 
These creameries are either local, depending on cream hauled in by farmers 
from the surroun ding territory, or “ centralizers, " which are large cream- 
eries generally located in cities, which obtain their raw material by 
rail from considerable distances, often from points 300 or 400 miles away. 
It is among the local creameries that co-operation has developed. In 1914, 
the 614 co-operative creameries constituted 72 per cent, of all creameries in 


(t) Fissures represent receipts from premiums, calendar year IQ13. 
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Minnesota, and \z per cent, of all farmers in the state were patrons of such 
creameries. Furthermore these 614 creameries constitute nearly one-third 
of all co-operative creameries in the United States, and nearly twice as many 
as are found in any other state. 

Important facts about the co-operative creameries of Minnesota, 
which are taken from the 1913 Report of the Minnesota Dairy and 
Food Department, are as follows: 


Total pounds of butter made in 1913 . . . 74,934,940 

Average number of pounds per creamery . 122,044 

Total paid farmers for buttei-fat $19,988,321 

Average paid farmers per creamery .... $32,554 

Total running expenses $1,682,931 

.Expense per pound of butter made (cents) . 2.2 

Total number of patrons 65,181 

Average mtmbei of patrons per creamery . . 106 

T< till numbei ot cows belonging to patrons 504,975 

Average number ol cows pei creamer \ . . . 822 


The figures given above apply to all the co-operative creameries in Minn- 
esota ; those given below are derived from information given by nearly 
300 of the 614 eieamerio, and are sufficiently representative of conditions 
throughout the state. 


(i) Features of Organization. 

It is commonly said that to be truly co-operative, an organization must 
have the on #v -man-one-vote principle, a limitation of the number ot shares 
that each member may own, and the patronage dividend. Viewed in the 
light of these criteiia, the facts concerning the co-operative creameries of 
Minnesota are as follows. In all but three per cent, the one-man-one-vote 
principle prevails ; 65 per cent limit the number of shares that one member 
may own , and about 20pei cent, provide in their by-law^ for the distribution 
of profits on a patronage basis. This last figure is misleading, as will be 
pointed out below. 

As for the limitation of the number of shares that each member may ow r n, 
the limits run all the way from 1 to 100 shaies. The commonest limit is 1 ; 
the average is 7. Information obtained from 150 creameries on this point 
appears in the following statement, where the creameries are grouped 
according to the maximum number of shares allowed to each membei : 
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Maximum number * Number 

of Shares that one of 

person may own Creameries 

1 50 

2 II 

3 6 

4 20 

5 13 

(> 2 

7 2 

<3 .... 3 

10 . 21 

12 . ... 1 

l 5 7 

20 7 

-5 2 

5 ° 2 

100 1 

Depends on number of cows owned ... 2 

Total ... 150 


Although only one-fifth of the companies provide for the patronage 
dividend in their by-laws, this does not mean that the great majority depart 
from co-operative principles, because most of them operate 1 on a no-profit 
basis and hence have no profits to divide under the formal patronage divi- 
dend basis. Usually a creamery pays its patrons monthly for the butter- 
fat contributed; from the total receipts from butter sold during the preceding 
month are subtracted the expenses of that month, together with a small 
amount for a sinking fund, and the remainder is distributed on a butter-fat 
basis. When farmers have to be paid for their butter-fat from day to day, 
before the creamery knows what it will receive for its butter, it is necessary 
to make a profit in order to be on the safe side, and then the patronage 
dividend is essential. Of course the method outlined above is exactly equi- 
valent to the patronage dividend, and is even better. 

In many of the older creameries not even dividends on capital stock are 
paid. The owners of the stock feel that they have been well repaid for their 
investments in years gone by, and they are satisfied to have all proceeds 
distributed on a butter-fat basis. In fact some of the oldest creameries in 
the state, and the movement began about T890, have never been incorpor- 
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ated. The original founders formed voluntary associations and raised money 
to build a creamery by signing a joint note, the note to be paid off by 
setting aside a certain amount from the receipts of each pound of butter 
sold. After the notes were paid off, no one had tangible title to the property, 
and this condition exists even to-day. Under such circumstances, the 
farmers feel that the creamery belongs to the community as a whole; in 
one instance, a farmer said that they considered that the creamery belongs 
to the last man that shall leave the community. 

Not all of the creameries operate on the no-profit basis described above, 
but practically 80 per cent, of them do, with payments made to patrons once 
a month. Some creameries pay twice a month, a few weekly, and a fe w daily. 
These facts are significant, because in most lines of marketing farmers want 
to receive cash for their products when they bring them to market. The 
usual reason fni paying patrons weekly or daily, as a few creameries do, is 
to meet the competition of centralizers which pay cash for the cream shipped 
to them For a co-operative creamery to have to pay cash to its patrons 
in order to keep them from shipping to centralizeis, is an indication that the 
farmers arc not over- loyal to then organization. 


(ii) ( nmt>Uitwu a Uh “ ( f nlYd'izer. s 

One of the principal problems that the co-opeiative creameries have to 
meet is the competition of the centralizer . As ahead} explained, central* 
izeis are large buttei factories, usually located in the larger towns, and 
obtaining their cream not from the adjacent territory by vs agon, but from 
considerable distances by rail. The cream supply of the centralizers comes 
largely from communities wlieie daiiyinghas not been sufficiently developed 
to enable farmers to support a local creamery, and from this standpoint the 
centralizeis furnish an important market for communities that are sparsely 
settled, and they have given an impetus to dairying in distiicts that 
have previously depended on t lie uncertainties and deteriorating soil 
conditions connected with the one-crop system of agriculture. 

But the centralizers offer effective competition even in well developed 
dairying communities where the farmers have theit own co-operative 
creameries. Cream shipped to cent ralizers is almost always sour by the time 
it reaches them, and some of it is duty and well advanced beyond the merely 
sour .stage. It is surprising how good a quality of butter the centralizers 
make considering the qualit} of their raw material, and the price that they 
receive in the market « is relatively little below that received by the local 
creameries for their supcrioi product. Since they manufacture on a huge 
scale, their unit costs are lower than those of the smaller local cieanieries, 
and they also market their wares with greater efficiency. As a consequence, 
they can afford to pay prices for butter-fat that compare very favorably with 
those paid by local creameries, and farmers living at some distance from their 
local creameries are tempted to ship cream to centralizers once a week 
rathei than haul to the creameiy say three times a week. 
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In order to meet this competition, local butter -makers often take cream 
of inferior quality in order to hold their patrons, and consequently the 
quality of their own output suffers, and they receive poorer prices. A large 
local creamery which sticks to the quality basis, does not need to fear the 
competition of centralizers, but the smaller creameries in the newer com- 
munities always have them to contend with. As a result, a feeling of bitter- 
ness has grown up in the state among the local dairymen against the central- 
izers, a feeling which has been the cause of certain state laws which have 
attempted to curb the activity of centralizers. The centralizers have 
developed only within the past ten years, but their existence has made it 
necessary for the small eo-opeiative societies to fight to maintain quality 
and to hold their patrons. 

The co-operative creamery movement has been greatl} aided in Minn- 
esota by the State College of Agriculture and by the State Dairy and Food 
Department. During the nineties, Professor T. U. Haecker was a great 
power in getting the movement under way The Dairy School of the College 
of Agriculture has trained many oi“ the butter -makers who are now employed 
in the co-operative creameries. The State Dair\ and Food Department 
has general supervision of the creameries of the state, sends out inspectors 
who look after sanitary conditions, procures annual reports from all 
creameries, publishes an annual report, and manages butter-scoring contests 
among the butter-makers. On the whole, the butter made by the co-oper 
ative creameries is of high quality, and Minnesota almost regularly wins 
in national competitions among the butter-makers of the several states. 

Most of the butter made in the co-operative creameries of Minnesota 
is marketed in eastern cities, notably New York and Philadelphia. The 
large cities of Minnesota — Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth use 
principally the product of the centralizers. Consumers in those cities do 
not care to pay the price to keep the butter of the best Minnesota cream- 
eries from going to more discriminating markets 1,500 miles away. 


(iii) Co-operative Marketing . 

It has always been the practice for each creamery to market its butter 
separately rather than co-operatively. Solicitors from large New York 
and Philadelphia houses go about from creamer> to creamery and obtain 
their shipments. Creameries in Minnesota are paid principally on the basis 
of New York quotations. Within the last few years, however, there has 
been an attempt to develop common action among the co-operative societies 
of Minnesota in marketing. The Minnesota Co-operative Dairies Associ- 
ation is a co-operative corporation the stock of which is owned by co-oper- 
ative creamery companies, and which has acted as the agent of several cream- 
eries in selling their product. Until recently the organization has never 
had an assembling or distributing house of its cfwn ; the manager has merely 
designated certain wholesale houses in the eastern cities to which the cream- 
eries should ship direct, the associaton obtaining its revenue from the whole 
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sale houses in the form of a fixed amount per tub on all butter shipped by 
association members. The manager has attended to matters of railroad 
rates and facilities, the collection of damage claims, etc., and has exercised 
general supervision and given helpful advice. Although there is more or 
less difference of opinion as to the actual benefits derived from this associ- 
ation, it at least has the germs of a more efficient marketing organization. 
The association has always been hampered by lack of funds, and has not 
been able to attempt to do all that it set out to do, but during the present 
year, 1915, it has established its own distributing office in New York City. 
It is too early to measure the success of this venture. Although this form of 
co-operative marketing looks attractive, and doubtless will benefit the ship- 
pers to a certain extent, it is not likely that the results will be as important 
as one might think at first sight, because the marketing machinery foi 
butter under individual initiative has reached a high state of efficiency in 
eastern cities, and the economies resulting from co-operation are apt to be 
disappointing. 


§ 4 Farmers' elevators. 


Minnesota is one ol the principal giain-producing states in the United 
States. Wheat, oats, bailey, rye, com, and flax-seed are shipped in large 
quantities. Minneapolis and Duluth are two great primary grain maikets 
located within the state, and most oi the grain marketed finds its way to 
these two cities Chain destined lor export usually finds its way to Duluth, 
at the western end ol the Great Lakes. Minneapolis, however, is the 
more important market and is the leading piimarv market for wheat and 
barley in the tfnited States. A large proportion of the wheat is ground into 
flour in Minneapolis which has the largest milling capacity of any city in 
the world Much of the othei grain is redistributed from Minneapolis to 
other markets in the eastern pait of the United States. 

At country points the grain brought in by the farmers is collected in 
elevators. There are often from three to five elevators at a single shipping 
point ranging in capacity from ^0,000 to 40,000 bushels each. These elev- 
ators buy the grain outright from farmers as they haul it in by the wagon - 
load, and ship it out in carload lots to commission men in the primary 
markets, where it either goes direct to millers, is transhipped to other 
markets, or is put into huge terminal elevators where it awaits the time 
when it is needed foi consumption. 

Country elevators have been in existence practically ever since there 
have been railroads to carry the grain to market. At first, these elevators 
were built and owned by private companies called “ line companies ” 
because each company operated a whole line of elevators at the various stations 
on a single railroad. The headquarters of these companies were located in 
the primary markets. They furnished an important and indispensable 
market lor the grain raised by the farmers, and have done much to make 
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possible the agricultural development of Minnesota and other grain-growing 
states. 

But there were disadvantages connected with the operations of the 
line houses Sometimes they cheated the farmers by paying less than their 
grain was worth ; sometimes they accomplished this end by underweighing 
the farmers' grain ; sometimes by undergrading it; and sometimes by making 
undue substructions for dirt and foul seeds included with the grain 
Although these practices were probably not so common as was generally 
believed, the farmers were dissatisfied, and .sought to remedy the difficulty, 
first by bringing about state legislation to control the grain trade, and later 
by undertaking to own and operate the local gi ain elevators themselves. 


(i) History of the luirmcrs hlevator Move mot/ 

The movement on the part of farmers in Minnesota to own and operate 
their own elevators began about 1890; a few attempts were made before 
that date, but most of them failed. In fact a large proportion of the attemps 
during the nineties also failed. The farmers were beset by man 3 obstacles. 
The line elevators were naturally opposed to the movement, and the} had 
the railroads on their side. It was difficult for the farmers to get trackage 
sites on which to build theii elevators; and when they did procure sites and 
build their elevators, every possible device oi destructive competition was 
brought into play b> the line-elevatoi companies to drive them out oi busi- 
ness before they could get fairly started The usual method employed was 
for the line elevator to pay such high prices for grain that 110 one would sell 
to the farmers' house. The farmers would cut their own throats by being 
disloyal to their own companies for the sake of a temporarily higher price. 
The line companies of course recouped their losses b} paying less at other 
points, and by reducing prices after they had driven the farmers’ houses 
out of business. 

Add to these difficulties the fact that the farmers were inexperienced 
in business affairs, and that their elevators were managed very poorly, and 
it only natural that a great many failed. Butin spite of earl} discourage- 
ment the farmers pe r severed, and to-day we have a goodly number of 
farmers’ elevators which are meeting with a large degree of success. Since 
1900, and especially since 1905, farmers' elevators have been gaining rapidly 
on the line companies : the former have not only been gaining in number, 
but the latter have been rapidly decreasing. The decrease in the number 
of line elevators has been due partly to the fact that there is less grain 
marketed in Minnesota than formerly, partly in turn to the development 
of mixed farming; but this fact only lends greater significance to the fact 
that farmers’ elevators have been actually increasing in number. 

The Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse Commission has for years 
collected statistics of elevators in Minnesota. In 1906 the report of this 
commission showed that were there only 151 fanners’ houses as compared 
with 1,199 line houses , in 1912, the number of farmers' houses had increased 
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to 300, and the number of line houses had decreased to 777 The figure for 
farmers’ houses is a little too high, because there are a number of indepen- 
dent elevators which are called “ farmers’ elevators ” by their owners, but 
which are not really entitled to that name. This fact has been taken into 
consideration in the first table above, where it is shown that there were 
practically 270 farmers’ elevators in Minnesota on January 1, 1914. On 
January 1, 1915 there were about 278. These represent elevators in which 
farmers own at least half of the stock, and with few exceptions farmers 
own practically all the stock. 

The 270 farmers’ elevators in existence on January 1, 1914, had an 
aggregate membership of about 34,500 farmers, an average of 128 per com- 
pany. One farmer out of even five in the state belongs to a farmers’ elev- 
ator company. One company has 600 members, one 500, two 400, and 
four between 300 and 400. The aggregate volume of business may be 
estimated as approximately $24,000,000 in 1912-13, and as approximately 
$30,000,000 in 1913-14. Of the $24,000,000 of the earlier year, 
$22,000,000 represents the value of grain marketed, and $2,000,000 
the value of supplies etc , purchased foi members. The grain marketed 
through the farmers' elevators constitutes about one-third of all grain 
marketed throughout the state. At points where a farmers’ elevator has 
competition from three or font line elevators, it is common for the 
farmers’ house to handle at least half the grain marketed at such a point. 


(11) Fciittiri . s of ( h 'iiniztif ion 

Because of frequent criticism^ to the effect that many of the farmers’ 
elevators of Minnesota are not strictly co-operative in form, an attempt has 
been made to determine the facts with regard to the use of the one-man-one- 
vote principle, the limitation of the number of shares that one member may 
own, and the use of the patronage dividend. The facts with regard to these 
so-called essentials in 1912-1913 were as follows: 

Of 239 companies reporting, all blit 13, or 94.5 per cent, of the total, 
have the one-man-one- vote principle. As foi the limitation of number of 
shares, 39 companies, or 16 2 / 3 pei cent, of the number reporting, set no 
limit on the number of shares that one person may own. The other five-sixths 
of the companies .set limits ranging from 3 shares to 50 shares. One has a 
limit of 100 shares. Sixty-nine of the companies, o. 30 per cent, of those 
reporting, set the limit at 10 shales. Most of the others set limits of 4,5 or 8 
shares. About one-third of the companies report that they limit the divi- 
dends on capital stock and distribute the balance on the basis of patronage. 
The size of the .stock dividend is of interest in this connection. Out of 52 
companies, only x limits it to 5 per cent . , only 9 to 6 per cent 3 to 7 per cent. , 
13 to 8 per cent., and 16 — or the largest number of all — pay a dividend of 
10 per cent, before they distribute anything on a patronage basis. In othei 
words the patronage dividend has not been widely adopted, and in the major 
itv of cases where it has been adopted more than the current rate of inteiest 
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is paid as a dividend on stock. Most of the companies that have the patron- 
age dividend pay it only to members although a few include non-members. 

There are many who will doubtless conclude from these figures that the 
farmers’ elevators of Minnesota are not co-operative in the true sense of the 
word, and hence are not worthy of consideration. When elevators are 
owned and operated by farmers, however, and when they limit the capital 
stock that each member may own, and also have the one-man -one- vote 
principle, they have gone far in the direction of true co-operation. In so 
far as they do not make large profits, and pay only small dividends on stock, 
they are practically co-operative even if they do not have the patronage 
dividend. Many, however, pay dividends of from 12 to 25 per cent, and 
in this respect do not live up to co-operative principles 

Out of 139 companies reporting for 1912-13, 59 (or 42 percent.) paid 
no dividends at all on stock; there were only 18 companies out of these 139 
that paid over 10 per cent One paid 125 per cent., but that company has 
since adopted the patronage dividend. There were 2 that paid 25 per cent,, 
and 6 that paid 30 per cent. Twenty-eight paid 10 per cent, dividends. 

During 1913- 14 the elevators enjoyed a slightly higher degree of 
prosperity. The dividends paid by 161 companies were as follows : 




No 

of companies 

Pei cent 
of total 

No dividends 



39 - 8 

10 % or less 


66 

41.0 

Over 10 % but not over 

20 % . 

18 

II. I 

Over 20 % but not over 

30 % • 

8 

SO 

Over 30 % 


5 

:>i 



161 

100.0 


Of the 64 companies that paid no dividends, 20 actually lost money. 
The prevalence of dividends of over 10 per cent, indicates the great need of 
the use of the patronage dividend. Farmers make a great mistake by judg- 
ing the success of their elevator companies by the size of the dividends they 
receive rather than by the prices received for their grain from day to day. 
An elevator may run on a 110-profit basis and still be a great boon to the 
patrons. 


(iii) The Penalty Clause . 


In some parts of the United States it has been found necessary for farm- 
ers’ organizations to impose some penalty on members who are so disloyal 
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as to sell their grain or other products to outside buyers who temporarily 
pay high prices in order to drive the farmers' organization out of business. 
Many a farmers' organization has been wrecked by this practice, and not a 
few have been saved by a penalty clause, which fines members a certain 
amount on all commodities not marketed through the association. In Minn- 
esota, however, the penalty clause has not been used to any extent by the 
farmers' elevators. Out of 166 companies reporting on this point, there are 
32 or 19.3 per cent, that have a penalty clause in their by-laws, but there are 
only two that have actually used it. Ninety-five out of m elevator officials 
consider it inadvisable to have the penalty clause, whereas the other 16 
declare in favor of it. Of the 32 that provide for the penalty clause in their 
by-laws, 24 place the penalty at 1 cent per bushel, 4 at % cent, 3 at 2 
cents, and 1 at 2 per cent, of the value oi goods sold. The fact that only two 
elevators have actually enforced the penalty, however, and that the large 
majority of elevator officials are opposed to its use, indicate that the penalty" 
clause is of minor importance in Minnesota Doubtless it would have been 
a great help in the early days of the movement, bat the day has apparently 
passed when it is needed . 


(i\ ) Salaries oi Managers and ( es/ 0/ Handling Cram. 

The salaries of managers range all the way from $60 per month to $165 
per month, although there are only 11 companies out of 168 that pay $125 
or over The average salary of all managers is about $90 per month. Farm- 
ers have frequently made the mistake of trying to save money" by hiring 
inexperienced managers at low salaries, and this has been the direct cause 
of failure in many cases. Reports received for 1912- 13 indicated that the 
salaries of managers in elevators that lost money" averaged about $10 per 
month less than the salaries of managers who returned profits. It requires 
greater tact and ability to manage a faimeis' elevator than a line elevator, 
because the manager of a line elevator has nothing to do with the selling end 
of the business. He merely reports to his head office the amount bought, and 
receives instructions as to when to ship out. Neither does he have to 
bother with hedging. The manager of a farmers' elevator, on the other 
hand, has to use his own judgment about when and where to ship, when to 
hedge, whether to sell “ to arrive " or “ on track, " and has to use unusual 
tact with the farmer members Farmers are gradually" getting educated 
to the fact that they can save money by paying high enough salaries to get 
experienced men. 

Most elevator companies have to hire “ helpers ” to assist the managers 
during at least part of each yrear. In fact, out of 168 elevators reporting on 
this point, 142 had helpers at least part of the time during 1 913-14. Such 
helpers are usually paid from $40 to $60 a month ; a great many are hired 
for only two or three months during the fall ; some are hired for six or eight 
months ; few have helpers all the time. When a company handles coal and 
other supplies for farmers, such assistance is usually necessary. 
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Out of 167 companies for which information is available there are 131, 
or 78.2 per cent, that require their managers to give bonds. The amounts 
of the bonds of 128 companies are classified as follows . 


Amount of Bond 

$ I. OOO 

1.500 
2,000 

2,500 

3.000 

3.500 
pooo 

5.000 
(>,000 

8.000 
10,000 

25.000 


No of Elevators 

I 7 
0 
5 1 
5 
ib 
r 
> 

iq 

3 

2 

1 

1 


Total 


128 


In 81 cases out of 114 the company pays lor the managers bond, in 31 
cases the manager pays; and in 2 cases the company and the manager 
divide the expense. 

Since there are certain fixed exj>enses that continue however much 
grain an elevator handles, it follows that the larger the quantity of grain 
handled, the smaller the cost per bushel. This cost pei bushel has been 
figured for different groups of elevators according to the amount of grain 
handled during the year 1912-1913, with the following results. (1) 


No of 

bushels handled 

Cost of handling 
per bushel (cents) 

50,000 

to 

100,000 

- 2.5 

100,000 

to 

150,000 

I.Q 

150,000 

to 

200,000 

1-5 

200,000 

to 

300.000 

T -3 

500,000 

to 

.{. 00,000 

1. 1 


(1) These figures were compiled from the reports of elevators that clo not handle 
other commodities than ijrain 
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It will be seen from these figures that an elevator which handles only 
between 30,000 and 100,000 bushels in the course of a season has an average 
expense of 2.5 cents per bushel, whereas elevators which handle from 150,000 
to 200,000 bushels have an average expense of 1.5 cents. When the grain 
shipments from a single station are divided up among four or five different 
elevators, as is frequently the case, the cost of doing business is high, and the 
elevators consequently have to pay low prices for grain to obtain sufficient 
margins to cover expenses and make profits. When the farmers concen- 
trate their marketings through their own elevator, they reduce the cost of 
handling and therefore receive highei prices for their grain. Herein lies 
the principal economic benefit of farmers’ elevators. Through greater effici 
ency due to concentration of shipment and reduction of unit costs, and 
through forcing line elevators to pa> better prices, the farmers' elevators 
probably save the farmers of Minnesota $1,000,000 a >ear. 

The margins on gross profits per bushel of grain taken out by farmers’ 
elevators vary greatly for different kinds of grain. The following statement 
shows the actual average gross profits taken out for the different kinds of 
grain in 1912-13 : 


\ctual margin taken 
(cents per bushel) 


Wheat i.q 

Oats i.b 

Rye 2.0 

Barley 2.1 

Corn 2 \ 

Flax-seed 3.6 


From this it will l>e seen that farmers’ elevators take the smallest 
profits on wheat and oats and the largest on flax-seed. Wheat and oats are 
handled in greatest quantity so that the elevators can afford to handle these 
grains on small margins. Holdings of wheat, oats, and corn can also be 
hedged, thus eliminating risk, and the majority of farmers’ elevators take 
advantage of this impoitant protective feature offered by the "futures” 
maiket, especially in the case of wheat. The margin taken on barley, the 
handling of which involves considerable risk, is really too small for safety; 
many elevators lose money in handling this grain. It is interesting to com- 
pare these margins w ith the cost of handling as shown above. On the whole, 
farmers' elevators pay farmers the very highest possible prices for theii 
grain : line elevators cannot be run profitabl} on such narrow margins. 
These figures illustrate in the most conclusive fashion the economic saving 
made possible by farmers’ elevators. 
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MECHANICAL POWER USERS’ ASSOCIATIONS IN AGRICULTURE. 


In order in some measure in diminish the difficulties arising from the 
wastage of draught animals, the authorities have conceived the idea of 
utilising after the war those motor cars known as poids lourds, making such 
alterations in them as may be needed to adapt them to various agricultural 
uses as soon as the War Office hands them over to the Department of Agri- 
culture at the end of the war. 

At the Ministry oi Agriculture a Commission has been appointed for 
this purpose At its first meeting it was divided into two sections each 
with its own distinct functions. 

The first — the technical section — will examine the motors and 
adapt the engines to the use to which each is to be put. It must decide 
what alterations must be made in the various types of heavy motors, and 
the best method of effecting such alterations. 

The second section — the economic section — will be occupied with 
placing out the motors in rural centres, w r ith laying down the conditions to 
be fulfilled b> agricultural associations in order to be authorised t< receive 
them, with the rules for the organisation of such associations and with the 
conditions to be satisfied by them. It must determine in what waj the 
emplo> ment of mechanical motor power may be made most profitable to agri- 
culture. The following account is based upon the work of this section, as 
described in the review La main d' oeuvre agricolt for Ma>, 1915. 


§ 1. The purposes to be served. 


The purposes which the motors are capable of serving may b*. classified 
in order of importance as follows : 

{a) The creation of a new agricultural technique, based upon the sub- 
stitution of mechanical labour for the ordinary met lied? ; 

(b) the installation in rural centres of a stationary motor for the 
use of the community ; 

(c) the organisation, in undeveloped districts, of rapid means of trans- 
port for agricultural produce ; 
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(d) the turning to account of uncultivated ground, or the improve- 
ment by mechanical means of unproductive land ; 

(e) the reviving or perfecting of small rural industries. 

The last three points mentioned are not of such general interest 
as the first two : less attention will therefore be given to them than to the 
others. 

Whatever use it is proposed to make of the motors it would seem 
indispensable to give the preference to applications coming from districts 
which have suffered from the war. It is, moreover, in certain of these 
districts that machinery will have the best chance of success. 

Next, will come requests from Departments where landed estates are 
relatively not greatly subdivided, and where climate, soil and crops are 
adapted to the use of machinery. 

(In the third place come the districts in which the holdings are of medium 
size, and agricultural machines may with advantage be used by private 
individuals. 

In those Departments in which small farms prevail, and in districts 
where local customs preclude hopes of an advantageous use of motors in 
agriculture the question of their eventual employment will be considered. 


^ 2 Guiding hulks upon which motors ark to be assigned. 


In the distribution of the motors an endeavour will be made to adhere 
to the following principles : 

To send motors only to those districts where the experiment will have 
the best chance of success, so that the results may be sufficiently rapid and 
instructive to encourage agriculturists to persevere of themselves in the 
intelligent use of the motors. 

Not to attempt to serve private interests, however important they 
may seem, but to endeavour to promote the general interests of a homo- 
geneous and important group of agriculturists. 

To establish among the rural inhabitants a closely related group of 
experimentists who will learn from the management of a motor already 
used what improvements might be made, and suggest them to the makers. 

To direct the agriculture of any district according to new and clearly 
defined systems. 

To obtain these results it seems indispensable : 

(а) To classify the motors according to their intended uses ; 

(б) to put them in order so that they may at once give the best possible 
results ; 

(c) to send them only to districts previously studied where it seems 
certain that the desired result will be attained ; 

{d) to arrange the requests in order, giving priority to those of most 
agricultural importance, taking into consideration every circumstance 
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which might modify the value of the services which the motor is capable of 
furnishing. 

It will readily be perceived that the only way to make the work useful 
is to examine separately every case, classifying each according to certain 
rules hereafter to be explained 


§ 3. Terms upon which motors are to be assigned. 

It was proposed at first to distribute them as gifts pure and simple. 
But such generosity on the part of the state would necessitate the inter- 
vention of Parliament and a very complex procedure. Gifts pure and simple 
would inevitably entail injustice by conferring to some extent a privilege on 
agriculture of which commerce and manufacturing industry would complain. 
Between the associations receiving their motors gratuitously, and those 
acquiring them at a heavy cost, jealousies would arise. Co-operative 
societies especially would consider this an attack on theii rights and a want 
of recognition of the sacrifices they had made. 

Furthermore, though every part of France sutlers in an almost equal 
degree from the scarcity of manual labour, all have not equal need of 
mechanical power. If, for instance, motors be given to districts where 
large scale cultivation prevails, what compensation will be demanded by 
those employing water power ? 

The motors at present handed over to the Ministry of Agriculture 
are not sufficiently varied in type to meet all needs. Small powei motors 
can be utilised only in certain districts, and to satisfy ceitain applications 
the difficulties of choice would always be very great. 

Finally it must not be forgotten that in the case of gifts, even condi- 
tional, applicants would be innumerable. 

Should the idea of gift be abandoned, recourse must be had to sale 
or hire. 

Sale by the .state of serviceable motors would be a somewhat difficult 
measure, because in the first place French legislation concerning public 
auctions does not permit of the right of acquisition being limited to agric- 
ultural societies ; secondly, because the discontent of manufacturers desir- 
ous of obtaining motors at a cheap rate would certainly be turned into 
opposition ; lastly, because there would be a very real difficulty in raising 
the capital necessary for the purchase, not only of the motors but of their 
indispensable accessories. Moreover, in the case of sale outright, the state 
would be to some extent indifferent, as to contingent grants intended to 
accompany the motors. Having parted with the motors and obtained the 
price it would not be possible to influence or direct the purchasers, and 
the object of the Government would not be attained. To these objections 
others might be added to show the disadvantages of sale. 

Hiring out has also numerous disadvantages, but it has decided advan- 
tages over gift or sale. We shall consider first, assuming that the motors 
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are to be hired, in what state they are to be handed over to successful 
applicants. On being handed over to the Ministry of Agriculture they will 
be put into good working order, but this alone will not suffice, for they will 
require mechanical adjustments necessary to adapt them to agricultural 
uses. They must also be provided with sufficient spare parts for use 
in case of need, also with tools and implements of every kind, — in a 
word, with all the accessories without which the motor would be useless. 

If agriculturists are to be given a taste for machinery, it is essential that 
the motors should be delivered to them in perfect working order. It might 
occasionally be well to send a specialist capable of instructing the farmers 
in their management and in the use of the tools which accompany them. 
Thus we might look forward to the foundation of a school of practical 
rural mechanics wdiich would furnish instruction and equip men with the 
mechanical knowledge necessary for handling the motors. 

The total of the first expenses connected with a motor and its various 
appliances for one association will form the cost of installation of the motor. 
Advances to meet this cost will be made by Government. 

In determining the amount to be charged for hire, it would be necessary 
to consider whether to the initial expenses incurred it is advisable to 
add the value of the motor itself as determined by an expert valuer. 

With or without this valuation the sum to be paid for hire may be 
calculated when the motor is actually put into use. The rate charged 
should be sufficiently high to give an appreciable yield to the State. This 
yield would be paid into the Treasury. However small it may be, a pav- 
rnent for hire can only be made if the motor is in good working order. 
When through wear and tear or from any other cause it must be sold by 
the Domanial Administration, the charge for hire will cease. 

Each case must be judged by itself, but as Government motors will 
be used for experimental purposes and there will be errors in their man- 
agement at first, the greater number will not last more than four or five 
years. Their accessories will, doubtless, last much longer, having been 
new when put into use. 

A rapid decrease in the receipts from the hire of the machine may be 
foreseen, and is calculated at two-thirds of the initial receipts in the first 
5 years and the remaining third in the subsequent five years. It is hoped 
that, at the expiration of this period, the results will prove that the use of 
machinery worked by other than animal power will definitely enter into 
agricultural economy. It is essential in rural neighbourhoods to direct 
towards the country districts a supply of motors which will serve to check 
the crisis in agricultural labour through the progressively increasing 
employment of mechanical power. 


§ 4. Hiring associations. 


One of the most difficult questions is to decide who are to have the 
benefit of these motors. Evidently they cannot be private persons no mat- 
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ter what may be the extent of their holdings or the advantages they might 
offer with regard to the diffusion of the idea. Government would not in any 
circumstances entertain a proposal to furnish motors to private persons. 
We must then choose between making use of existing associations or form- 
ing new ones. A priori it is better to utilise those already existing, for the 
development in country districts of associations m a foim hitherto unknown 
would at the present time offer real difficulties. 

The syndical association, constituted according to the law of 1865 would 
suit perfectly if the question were exclusively one of the improvement of 
uncultivated land belonging either to private persons or to groups. The 
same form would serve equally well for the cultivation of extensive areas ; 
and would enable the Government, through the medium of associations, 
either sanctioned or obligatorily established, to make the general good 
prevail over private interest. But we know the resistance of agriculturists 
to anything that has the appearance of compulsion, and to insist exclusively 
on the form of syndical association would destroy the whole pro jtct. It might, 
however, be retained in certain special cases, and encouraged in the same 
way as other forms of association when it is the result of the free initiative 
of agriculturists. Besides it could only with difficulty be adapted to all 
the methods of utilising motors which must henceforth be considered. 
Co-operation requires on the part of agriculturists a pieliminaiy financial 
effort which it will not always be easy to secure, considering the 
circumstances under which such efforts must be made. Agriculturists 
generally would rather spend their money in the purchase of new than 
of second-hand machinery. 

The necessity of gathering a certain amount of capital together, oi 
making it productive, and of maintaining it, would be a serious difficulty in 
the case of small proprietors desirous of joining in the collective enterprise 
— a difficulty sufficient to destroy the purely democratic character of the 
enterprise ; and we should bear in mind that the slightest check would 
have considerable effect in impeding the entire project. 

For this reason, the economic sub-commission, leaving to co-ojjeration, 
assisted by important advantages granted by the State, the possibility of 
sharing in the distribution of motors, considers that the development of 
cultivation by machinery should not be made dependent upon the success or 
non-success of associations which aim at making profits, and which, in the 
form of funds owned by them or advanced to them, dispose of means which 
at present at least could not be further increased. 

Communes might in certain cases be comprised among the associations 
entitled to receive motors. Not only should such cases be dearly defined, 
but their aim should be the public benefit. Local agriculture under the 
care of the commune should not reap more advantage than the other 
branches of industr}^. Now, the importance of the projected measure lies 
in the possibility of leading agriculturists to new methods calculated to 
increase production, so that this indispensable localisation of effort would 
annul ipso facto many of the possible modes of utilising motors in rural 
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communes. One other form remains, that of the syndicat, which the sub- 
commission has pronounced to be preferable to all others. 

That the syndicats may readily embark upon any enterprise calculated 
to diffuse the employment of mechanical power throughout the country 
districts, a common designation should be everywhere adopted, and the 
sub-commission has approved that of Syndicats de mechanique agricole. 
(Agricultural Power Users* Associations). It is necessary that the aims 
of the associations should be clearly defined. In order not to limit their 
expansion (while remaining within the limits of the law of 1884 for the 
protection of agricultural interests) it will be necessary to trace exact lines 
for their constitution and working. Their principal objects should be : 

(a) To make up the shortage of manual labour in country districts 
by the progressively increasing use of mechanical power in place of animal 
power in agricultural work, in cultivating the land, in harvesting, and in 
the preparation of the produce for sale or consumption. One or othe^ 
of these objects, or both together, might be undertaken by the same syndicat. 

(b) To reduce the cost price of the products of the soil by improving 
the methods of preparation or of sale (selection of seeds, preparation of 
cattle-feeds, flour and other mills, means of transport, establishment or 
improvement, of rural industries, etc ). 

(c) To increase local production by instructing agriculturists in 
the best methods of improving the soil (clearing, labour in common, 
reclaiming ot waste land, etc.). 


§ 5 . Constitution and working of associations. 

The present legislation with regard to syndicats and the experience 
gained in its working supply the elements necessary for the formation of 
the new associations. 

Established under the law of 1884, they may be communal, inter- 
communal or cantonal, accoiding to the purpose for which they are 
established. 

Certain special rules applying to individual associations will be drawn 
up to guide agriculturists in their future course. Thus, power associations, 
to obtain recognition by Government, must be in possession of a piece of 
ground of sufficient size to render the use of modern machinery economical. 
The minimum area will have to be decided when the question of framing 
model rules comes up for discussion. The area, moreover, should be 
in parcels of a minimum area of two hectares belonging either to individuals 
or to groups of proprietors who have thrown their small holdings into a 
single parcel. The number of days the motor should work, and the methods 
of settling accounts, would also be determined beforehand. The same would 
be the case with regard to other associations, according to the object pro- 
posed, the local situation, the force of the motor and the economic condi- 
tions. The value of all these factors differing in importance must be 
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precisely determined and will be made the object of a special study for 
each kind of association. 

Power associations will have all the privileges granted by law. All 
their expenses will be covered by contributions the amount of which will 
be fixed beforehand in proportion to the service rendered to each member. 
The ordinary receipts will therefore comprise subscriptions, grants, gifts 
and legacies, sums paid for work done, the interest on funds in hand etc., 
as usually enumerated in every case of the kind. 

Neither from a legal nor from an agricultural point of view will their 
constitution meet with any difficulties other than those encountered by 
associations in general, and which are easily surmounted. 

Their stability, more than that of similar associations, will rest on the 
Managing Director, who should be a man already familiar with the 
management and upkeep of motors and other machines, with the cost of 
labour, and with the principles and practice of estimating depreciation in 
agriculture. 

It is indeed indispensable that in fixing a uniform charge to members 
for services rendered, a sum should appear for wear and tear of material, 
for hire, at least during the first years, for replacing worn-out pieces, etc. 
A special examination of the subject, on lines previously laid down, should 
be made in every case. 

The association being constituted takes over the machine and its 
accessories as arranged. How will it supply its own requirements ? 

The general opinion is that the greatest liberty should be left to the 
associations in drawing up their internal regulations, on condition : 

(i a ) That they confine themselves strictly within the limits of the 
law, and do not exceed their powers either in working for profit or in 
placing the enrolment of members under too narrow restrictions ; 

(6) that the subscription required from their members should be 
according to services individually received, and low enough to make the 
association accessible to all; 

( c ) that the minimum price of work done b> machines held in 
common should be fixed so as to cover expenses and permit of the building 
up of a reserve fund, the amount of which must never exceed a certain 
sum calculated according to the extent of the undertaking and the costs of 
upkeep of the machines ; 

(d) that the objects of the association should be essentially agri- 
cultural, and should be such as not to admit persons other than agri- 
culturists to join the association. 


§ 6. State aid. 

The associations described above could not exist without Government 
assistance. It is therefore necessary to provide for the formation of a 
fund devoted to making grants, to appear in the general budget of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, the amount to be afterwards determined. 
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The distribution among the associations would be made in the follow- 
ing manner. 

Each association would be entitled to two distinct sums as grants-in-aid. 
The first, called foundation grant (prime de base ) , would be fixed according to 
the amount of force estimated to be required by the total number of 
members. The sum to be paid would be calculated according to the declar- 
ations made by them and to the probable amount of work required 
by each. 

This arrangement seems preferable to every other, for it is the only one 
by which the scientific importance of an undertaking can be judged, and 
which takes into account all the factors. Neither the number of 
members, nor tonnage, nor area, nor any other criterion seems capable of 
furnishing equal precision of appreciation. 

A table should be drawn up to facilitate the fixing of the minimum 
annual production of force which would give the right to claim the found- 
ation premium. The verification of this would be easily made according 
to the figures given in b> the association in support ot its statements. 

This fir^t sum, calculated by the above method or by any other 
that ma> seem convenient, will form the regular fixed grant which the 
association will enjoy s( long as the motors in question are in use. 

Another sum, the special g rant , will be given to the syndicate accord- 
ing to the results obtained It may be based on various considerations, 
c g. the number of alterations effected with a view to the rounding-off of 
holdings, the number of new members, the increase in production, or the 
extension of the transport service 

This second grant would be a proof that the state follows the progress 
of the association, and encourages it to persevere in the course which 
seems best. 

The subscription charged instead of being fixed at so much per head, 
which would not be equitable since the service rendered varies with the 
nature of the work to be done, might be fixed on a basis equal for all, the 
day’s work of the motor, for example. Grants, gifts, departmental allow- 
ance if there be any, would form the reserve fund of the association, the regu- 
lar increase of which would permit the replacing of worn-out instruments 
without burdening too heavily with general expenses the liabilities incurred 
by every member who makes use of the association’s motor. This reserve 
fund would also be for each association an excellent means of obtaining 
credit. 

The financial effort of the State in aid of power users' associations 
would contribute to the creation of an industrial impulse towards auto- 
mobile construction ; it would also encourage mechanical construction pro- 
perly so-called, and, within a period of ten years for instance, repairs, new 
constructions and various supplies would procure business that might be 
valued (at only io per cent, of the initial capital, the average rate estimated 
in industrial calculations of the cost for the upkeep of motors) at about 
50 million francs. To this must be added the sinking funds created by 
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existing societies, which allow of the gradual replacing of worn-out imple- 
ments. 

From an agricultural point of view the results would be immense, 
and their value cannot easily be estimated. By inciting the peasant to 
adopt new methods, by making him familiar with new machinery and by 
rousing his natural curiosity it would bind him by new ties to his native 
soil. This social prospect is of such importance that in the eyes of the 
economic sub-commission it takes precedence of every other. 

It is not necessary to be well versed in statistics to perceive that the 
smallest increase in production is expressed by thousands of millions in 
the value of the crops. On this point it is needless to insist. 

To sum up, the proposed organisation according to the economic 
sub-commission wall work as follows : 

The department concerned will examine all applications both from the 
economic and from the technical point of view. 

The applications will first be submitted to the economic sub-com- 
mission, which will verify the statements of the association, on the spot 
when necessary, employing for the purpose an agent specially appointed 
by the department. The object and the steps by which it is to be 
attained must be clearly stated, the resources of the country with regard 
to it, and in short, all the facts and circumstances relating to the scheme. 

Next comes the examination by the technical sub-commission, which 
will choose the motor best adapted to the case, will ensure its being in good 
repair, and will point out to the association the purchases to be made to 
put it in working order. 

The whole plan is then submitted to a full meeting of the Commission 
which will decide as to the payment of grants. 

The motor must be put in good repair before delivery. A guarantee 
will be given that the indispensable accessories will be paid for. 

The administrative authority will consider the results obtained by the 
association, and will allot to it the grants the amount of which will as far 
as possible correspond to the effort made. 

The association itself will be composed of agriculturists on the basis 
of the law of 1884. ^ will define clearly the objects it proposes to pursue, 

and the means at its disposal. It will make its application which will 
be examined by the department and will bind itself to pay the hire of the 
motor for ten years. 

A beginning once made, the members will form a reserve fund destined 
to replace worn-out material. 

The books of the society will be placed at the disposal of the agents 
of the state that they may verify the results obtained. 

When the first motor, being worn out, reverts to the state, since it is 
not given to the association, the hire or the interest of the sums advanced 
by Government for the first installation will cease, and the association 
will work on its own funds. 



MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CO-OPERATION 
AND ASSOCIATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


DENMARK 


CO OPERATIVE DISTRIBUTIVE SOCIETIES IN DENMARK IN 1914 


According to an enquiry instituted by the Bureau of Statistics, the 
results of which have been communicated to us by our Copenhagen corres- 
pondent, there existed in all in Denmark, in the autumn of 1914, 1,562 
co-operative distributive societies, including 36 blanches ccnjaiable 
from the point of view of their balance sheets to indcq endent co-c \ erative 
societies, and 22 dependent branches. These 1,562 co-opeiative societies 


may be classified as follow 


s according to the date of their foundation: 


Before 1870 

21 

I89O-94 . • . 

198 

T 870-74 . . . 

58 

1895-99 . . . 

. 241 

1875-79 . . . 

45 

1900-04 . . . 

• 279 

I88O-84 . . . 

57 

I 905-09 . . . 

• 256 

l88j-89 . . . 

222 

I 910-14 . . . 

. 185 


The oldest Danish co-operative distiibutive society dates frcm 1866, 
and of the co-operative societies founded in the four folk wing yeais, 21 still 
exist. In the following 15 yeais about 10 co-operative societies were 
founded annually ; after this date, the proporticn increases ccnsiduatly. 
In the period from 1885-89, 45 new r co-operative societies weie fciuckd 
yearly ; in the 5 succeeding years 40 were founded annual!}', and finally, 
during the five last years of the past century about 48 annually. In the 
period from 1900-1904 the movement attained its maximum with an aver- 
age of 56 new co-operatives annually, and 51 annually in the period fiom 
1905 to 1909. 

The figures only show how r manyof the co-operative societies founded 
during the different periods are still doing business to-day, but we have not 
at our disposal any reliable data as to the number of co-opeiative societies 
that have so far been dissolved. It is therefore possible that the largest 
number of co-operative societies w^as actually founded between t8qo and 
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1899 and that if, to the 439 co-operative societies founded during this 
period, were added all those that were dissolved, the total would exceed 
the number given for the period from 1900 - 1909, namely 535. 

In 1910 there still existed 466 of the co-operative societies founded 
between 1890 and 1899, that is to say 27 more than at the present time. 

The distribution of the co-operative distributive societies in the towns 
and the country during the different periods is shown in the following table, 
which also refers only to societies still in existence. 



Tti the 
Capital 

In Provincial 
Towns 

In Rural 
Districts 

Total 


— 

— 

— 

— 

1870 

... — 

3 

I8 

21 

1880 . . . . 

... — 

5 

119 

124 

1890 

... — 

8 

395 

403 

1900 . . . . 

. . . — 

15 

827 

842 

1910 . . . . 

... 9 

52 

1 ,316 

1,377 

1914 . . . . 

... I 7 

75 

1,470 

i ,562 


This table shows that the towns, and especially the capital, were vei> 
late in taking part in the co-operative distributive movement . 

The fact that the co-operative distributive societies ol Denmark, 
contrary to what occurs in other countries, are chiefly to be found in the 
country, is not entirely due to special conditions, such as the independence 
of the peasant class and the advanced development ot the whole co-operative 
movement affecting the other working classes, but is also attributable to 
the circumstance that within a radius of 7.5 kilometres round the town, 
it is forbidden to establish any commercial undertaking. The situation 
of the co-operative distributive societies existing in the country is shown by 
the following table. 


Distance 

Number of 

Co-operative Societies 

from nearest town 

1910 (1) 

1914 

Up to 7.5 km 

387 

390 

from 7.5 to 1 1. 3 km 

341 

372 

1 1. 3 km. and over 

592 

708 

Total . . . 

T ,320 

1470 


As may be seen, the increase is chiefly in the co-operative societies 
lying outside the proscribed zone (which is called Laehaelte), so the latter is 
gradually relatively losing its importance. The fact must also be taken into 
account that many towns have suppiessed the regulation establishing the 
Laehaelte. 


(1) Exclusively branch co-operative societies 
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Of the 1,562 co-operative societies, 5 77 are provided with a licence 
giving them the right to deal with non -members. These societies thus 
represent quite a third of the whole ; but in the towns they number two- 
thirds, or 59 out of 92. In the rural districts of Jutland, this proportion 
is nearly a half (378 out of 824) and in the Islands, it is scarcely more than 
one-fifth of the total (140 out of 646), In 1910, as now, a good third of 
the co-operative societies enjoyed this privilege, but before that date the 
proportion was certainly less. 

The total number of members reached 244,000 with an average of 156 per 
society. In Copenhagen, this average w r as 425, in the provincial towns, 
it was 433, and in the country 139. The co-operative societies that only 
deal with their own members have a somewhat larger number oi members 
than those dealing also with the public ; the respective figures being 166 
as against 138 (in the country 156 against 107), but these lattei co-operative 
societies have also customers who are not members. 

In order to appreciate the importance of the number of members 
given above (244,000), it should be home in mind that the census of iqn 
returned a total of 650,000 families ; the comparison ot these two figures is, 
however, not quite correct, for one family may consist of several members 
(not including servants) or even figuie in several societies. 

The amount of business done by the 35 recently founded co-operative 
societies is not known . 

That done by the 1,527 other co-operative societies amounted in the 
last business veai to 105 million crowns, which is equivalent to an average ol 
67,000 crowns per society; in 188 co-operative societies, the total business 
done was less than 25,000 crowns; in 12 societies it exceeded 500,000 
crowns. In these 12 co-operative societies the total business done was 
nearly three times as much as that transacted by the other societies, 
that is to say 9.0 as against 5.2 million crowns, which should also be 
taken in connection with the forage business (see below r ). The figures 
showing the relative position of town and the country are as follows: — 



Number 

Total business done 
(incomings 

\verage 


of 

and outgoings) 

business done 


Societies 

Thousands oi crowns 

Crowns. 

Capital 

17 

1,912 

112,000 

Provincial towns . 

68 

12,466 

183,000 

Rural districts . . 

1,442 

88,509 

61 ,000 

Total . . . 

1.527 

102,887 

67,000 


The average business done by the societies (Sale Bureau) thus reached 
its maximum in the provincial towns : in the rural districts, it was only a 
third of this amount. In 1910 the total business done amounted to 70 
million crowns, or 50,000 crowns per society. From that date the increase 
has been very considerable. 
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Of these co-operative societies, 1,187 deal in cereals, forage, manures 
and seed and, of the total sum of purchases, which reaches the value of 
91 million crowns, 25 million relate to business in these commodities. 
It is particularly in these commodities that some societies do a large busi- 
ness. The percentage of this business in the total of the purchases lises 
regularly with the increase in the business ; in the case of the smallest 
societies (business less than 25,000 crowns) the percentage does not exceed 
7 ; in the case of the largest (above 300,000 crowns) it is as much as 70. 

Taken as a whole the trade in groceries is still greater, but there are 
no statistical data relating to this subject. It is only known that 963 
societies have asked for the special licence necessary for the sale' of spirits. 
In 1910 the number of these societies was relatively larger (8(7) ; and this 
relative decrease is the more intetesting, inasmuch as after the coming 
into force of the new law dealing with commercial undertakings, a special 
licence has been necessary even foi selling beer, although ioimeilv this was 
only required in the case of brandy. 

The total business done of 103 million crowns corresponds to a net 
profit of 6.4 million crowns, which is equal to an investment at 6.2 per cent. 
The rest oi the difference between the business done and the amount of 
purchases has probably been expended on salar>, rent, lighting, packing 
material, etc. In addition, account has been taken of vaiicus sources 
of error that exist in this connection ; for instance, the value of goods 
on hand undergoes considerable change at the beginning and end oi the 
year, especially in the case of iorage In 1810, the net profit was estimated 
at about 6.2 per cent. 

In the case of societies which do not effect public sales, the net profit is 
much higher (7.0 pel cent as against 5 1 per cent ), but as theie aie no divi- 
dends to be paid to non-members, the difference in the amount would be 
much less if it were calculated on the sum that the members rec eive in the 
form of a bonus. The real reason for this difference cannot be deduced 
from the data obtainable; it is possible that societies carrying < n trade 
incur larger expenses; it should also be mentioned that ccmpetitkn 
mac oblige them to lower their prices. In the case of sc cieties that do not 
sell to the public the absolute level of pikes has not the sj n e in j 01 tent eior 
the members as in other societies, for the members are icpaid in the form 
of a bonus the additional price charged foi the articles. Finally the business 
in forage and other commodities plays a relatively large part in the business 
of the societies selling to the public, and the pre fit derived fre m the sale of 
these is probably less than that obtained from other articles ; sc metimes 
even they are sold at cost price. 

It should, finally, be mentioned that 1,376 co-operative societies were 
affiliated to unions and that 1,512 co-operative societies were formed on 
a basis of unlimited liability; there weie onl} 186 societies tl at belrrpcd to 
no union, and 50 that had not accepted the principle cf unlimited liability. 
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THK DIVE-STOCK OWNED BY MEMBERS OF AORICUl/TURAD CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES IN 1914 

Our Correspondent in Copenhagen sends us the following note : 

In connection with the ordinary census of live-stock which takes place 
every five years, questions concerning membership in the agricultural 
co-operative societies are to be answered by each Danish fanner. Such 
questions were put at the census taken on Jul> 16th , 1914 , they concerned 
whether or not the owner of the stock was a membe r of a co-operative dairy, 
a dairy worked in common (F vllcsme'fenet), a co-opeiatrve bacon-factory, 
an egg-collecting society, a cow 7 -testing association, a horse-bieeding asso- 
ciation, a cattle-breeding association, a swine-breeding association, a 
sheep-breeding association, or a cattle-export society 

On this occasion, only definitely affirmative answers have been count- 
ed, so that the figures of the following table are certainly smaller than 
they should be, as no answer may not in all cases mean “ no.” Nor, 
at this Census, have statistics been compiled showing the number of ani- 
mals belonging to members of co-operative .societies. (This was done in 
1909; efr Bulletin of Agricultural and Commercial Statistics, 1910, No. 1). 


V umber of Herds, etc , owned b\ 
on Julv 

Class of Souet} 


Co-operative dairies 
Dairies worked in common 
Co operative bacon factories 
Egg-collecting societies 
Cow testing associations 
Horse-breeding associations 
Cattle-breeding associations 
.Swine-breeding associations 
Sheep -breeding associations 
Cattle-export societies . . 


Members 01 Co-operative Societies 
15 th , 1914 




Total 

the Idandb 

Jutland 

fo r 

Denmark 


64,250 

80,925 

154,175 

4,042 

8, ('88 

12,130 

45,128 

6,300 

111,428 

26, 124 

12,633 

41,757 

7,687 

8,137 

15 824 

6,05° 

13,054 

19,104 

6,600 

11,140 

17,740 

2,211 

2,452 

4,663 

108 

207 

315 

DO33 

M 
00 
U i 

8,316 


The number of herds, etc. , belonging to members was , as far as the most 
important forms of co-operative societ} are concerned, very nearly the same 
in 1914 as in 1909. There, is accordingly, no reason to suppose that the 
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percentages of the number of animals belonging to members would be 
substantially different from the percentages given by the census of 1909. 

Rather more than 154,000 herds of cattle belonged to members of 
co-operative dairies, as compared with i54,(x>o in 1909, so that only a small 
change seems to have taken place. This is also the case in regard to the 
dairies worked in common. A different result is found concerning the 
co-operative bacon -factories ; in 1914 the members owning pigs numbered 
more than 11 1 ,000 while the coi responding figure for 1900 wa about 87,000. 
This rather considerable growth is partly due to a largi increase in the 
numbei of swine kept, which was much larger in 1914 than in 190Q ; parti} 
to the fact that the number of members of co-operative bacon-factories 
was relatively small in 1909, and a much larger percentage of increase was 
possible than in the case for instance of the co-operative dairies. The 
number of herds, etc. , owned by the members of the different breeding asso- 
ciations seems rather to be diminishing but this nun , perhaps, be due to a 
change in the regulations for the State subsidy according to the Domestic 
Animals Law of June 8th., 1912. 


BRITISH I NT) I \ 

CO-OPICRATT YL£ SOCIETIES IN ASSAM IN 1914-15 — Report on tlie Working of Co-oper- 
ative Societies in Assam for the Year ending on the ust of March, i<n5 .Shillong, 191 s 

The report of the Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Assam, shows that 
the co-operative movement continued to make satisfactory progiess in 
the province during the twelve months ending Maieli 31 , 1915 The num- 
ber of Central Societies increased from 9 to 10, the number of Agricultural 
Societies from 224 to 271, and the number ot Xou-Agiicultural Societies 
from 16 to 20. There was nothing which could be called a new development 
of the movement during the year, which was liatmal, in view oi the fact 
that a Committee appointed by the Government oi India was at the time 
investigating tlie whole question ol co-operation Moreover, it had been 
agreed that the Registrar's staff in the province was inadequate, and under 
the circumstances it was considered advisable to discourage the formation 
of many new societies until the staff should be strengthened. The one 
additional Central Society recognised is a Banking Union registered a 
few days before the close ot the year ; all the new Agricultural Societies 
are based on unlimited liability ; and the only instance of anything which 
might be called a departure from established piactice is the recognition 
of two Non -Agricultural Societies with unlimited liability. Hitherto all 
the societies of this class in the province have been formed with limited 
liability. 

Of the Central Societies, 2 are classed as Central Banks, 5 as Banking 
Unions and 3 as Unions. One of the Banks — the Pioneer Central Bank at 
Shillong — issued loans only to societies; the other — Silchar Central Bank — 
lent to individual members as well as to societies. Loans to agricultural 
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societies by both Central Banks were generally for five years, while the 
loans made by the Silchar Bank to individuals were made for twelve months 
or less. 

The five Banking Unions are small institutions by comparison with 
the Central Banks, but they do some useful work, and showed on the year's 
working a small net profit. They lend to affiliated societies at 9 per cent 
per annum which is the same rate as is charged by the two Central Banks. 

The three Unions are not allowed to carry on any banking business 
and as mere supervising unions they apparently exercise but little control 
over affiliated societies. 

Agricultural Societies made a profit on the year’s working of Rs. 18,110 
all of which was carried to the reserve fund. The total working capital 
increased dtiriifg the year from Rs. 2,54,583 to Rs. 3,47,241. Of the latter 
amount Rs. 1,29,491 or 37.26 per cent, was internal capital consisting of 
member’s deposits and the reserve fund, while 62.74 per cent, was external 
capital made up of loans from non-members, from other .societies, and from 
Government. The total sum issued in loans was Rs. 1,70, 431, the average 
per member being Rs. 12. The rate of interest varied from 12 % P er cent, 
to 18 3 / 4 per cent. The principal purposes for which the loans were issued 
were repayment of old debts (Rs 52,827), purchase of cattle (Rs 34,952) 
and agriculture (Rs. 31,193). The bulk of the loans were issued for terms 
of from six months to one year 

Non-Agricultural Societies also increased their working capital during 
the year, in this case from Rs. 2,22,355 to Rs 2,58,307. Of the latter amount 
67 .60 per cent, is internal capital, more than halt of which consists oi 
member's deposits, and 32.40 per cent, is external capital, consisting foi the 
most part of deposits of non-members. Loans from Government form 
only 1.02 per cent, of the total working capital. The societies made 532 
loans to their members during the year, the average amount per member, 
being Rs.58. Practically half of these loans (248 out of 532) were issued 
for the repayment of old debt The Registrar reports that Non-Agri- 
cultural Societies in the province are greatly appreciated by persons ot 
small means and are working on the whole very satisfactorily. He 
points out, however, that it has not been possible to devote much atten- 
tion to the urban movement as the efforts of his Department are directed 
principally to the organisation and improvement of agricultural societies. 


SPAIN. 

THE FOUNDATION OF “ THE CATHOLIC AGRICULTURAL CONFEDERATION OF 
OLD CASTILE AND LEON ” - /« Aictdti social navarra , 6th Year, No. 277. 

Pampekme, nth December, j<>is 

In November, 1915, on the occasion of the festivities which tick place 
at Valladolid on the inauguration in that towmof the Matson sociale eatholt 
que t the Catholic Agricultural Confederation of old Castile and Leon was 
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founded during one of the meetings. This was the first step towards the 
formation of a National Union of Catholic Agricultural Federations which is 
the aim of these associations. 

Although one of the essential articles of the organisation of this Confed- 
eration states that “ only the agricultural federations of the ancient king- 
doms of Old Castile and Leon may become affiliated , " an additional article 
modifies this restriction by stating that " other catholic federations shall be 
provisionally admitted until such a time as the National Union shall have been 
established/' In fact it may be stated that the Catholic Social Federation 
of Navarre has become affiliated. 

The objects of the Confederation with which we are dealing are to 
defend the social, agricultural and economic interests of the affiliated federa- 
tions and to obtain the greatest possible advantages in canyingout its prog- 
ramme. To attain its objects, it will organise and carr> on, at an opportune 
moment and after consulting the federations concerned, the collective pui- 
chase of fertilisers, machines and everything necessary for the development 
of agriculture and stock-rearing, and will arrange for the sale of products, 
at the same time encouraging reciprocal exchanges between the producer. 

The Confederation also proposes to take all the necessary steps to 
obtain from the public authorities such legislation as is favourable to the 
rural classes and their organisations. 

The Confederation will be directed by a Council consisting of a represen 
tative of each of the federations, who must in each case be the President oi 
the federation. These representatives will select, fum amongst their own 
members, a President, Vice-president, Secretary and Treasurer. 

The Council of the Confederation will meet in ordinary session at least 
once a year. The questions to be submitted will be made known to the affi- 
liated federations one month beforehand. 

The general expenses of the Confederation will be divided equally 
among the affiliated federations, and the cost of the co-operative undertakings 
organised by the Confederation will be borne pro rata by the affiliated feder- 
ations according to the part they have taken in the collective sales and pur- 
chases. 

As regards collective purchase each federation will make a separate con- 
tract with the firms suppl>ing the articles bought with its consent through 
the medium of the Confederation, and will retain its personality as regards 
possible complaints and the obligations entailed by the contract. 

Finally it is decided that each of the federations shall preserve its 
independence in carrying out its own programme 

* 

* * 

A SOCIETY FOR THE SAUK OF THE PRODUCTS OF THE SPANISH AGR ICUI/TURAl,- 
SOCIAE ORGANISATIONS. — La Paz social , 6th Year, No. 104. Madrid, October, rqrj. 

As the syndicates and other agricultural associations are not, as 
a rule, organised in such a manner as to be able to find a market for th e 
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various commodities they produce, they have repeatedly requested the 
Secretariats of La Action social popular , to undertake the sale of thej-e prod- 
ucts. However, since all commercial operations, whether direct or on com- 
mission, are outside the province of these Secretariats, and as the lattei 
cannot en tirely neglect these requests that have been made to them by the 
above mentioned associations, various members of La Action social pop 
ular have thought it well to found a special bod> for the purpose of 
establishing these commercial relations which are so necessary for the 
development of rural societies. 

It is in this manner that, under the name of Social Agricultural Union, 
a society has been founded at Barcelona which offers its services for the com- 
mercial representation of syndicates and associations, the management of 
the sale of their agricultural or manufactured products, and the purchase 
of the commodities and implements required by their members. In every 
case, the Social Agricultural Union will receive a ver) r small commmission 
in its capacity as agency for sale or purchase. This commission w ill be fixed 
in each individual case on the receipt of the offers or demands, for it is 
impossible to fix it beforehand, as a general rule, on account of thediversitv 
of the transactions which may have to be carried out in the course of 
business 

The society offeis the highest guarantee since the character of the Cath- 
olic agricultural class which composes if insures the strictest safe-gvard- 
ing of the interests of the associations it represents . fuithcr, the society is 
careful never to effect sales except with perfectly solvent films and indivi- 
duals. Nevertheless, in the case of societies that wish to have f heir sales 
specially guaranteed, the Social Agricultural Union will give a guarantee 
against bad debts, even in the case of the insolvency of the purchaser, on 
the commission being raised i per cent. 

This new institution has been received with special satisfaction in Span- 
ish rural circles, in particular by the Catholic Associations, many of which 
have have already authorised the Social Agricultural Union to act as their 
agent. 


♦ 

* * 

THE WORK OF “ THE CATHOLIC SOCIAL FEDERATION OF NAVARRE ” IN 1914-15. 

— La Paz social, 6th Year, No. 104 Madrid, October, 1915. 

On September 24th, X915, the General Meeting of this Federation 
was held at Pampelune for the purpose of giving an account to the affi- 
liated societies of the work done by the Federation during the last business 
year (1914-15). Fifty-nine delegates of these societies attended the 
meeting. 

The Secretary of the Federation read the annual report on the work 
done, which report contain* not only interesting data respecting the work, 
but also general information regarding rural association in Navarre. These 
data may be summarised as follows : 
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One of tlie clearest proofs of the activity of this Federation consists 
in the efforts it has made to compile exact and detailed statistics of all the 
agricultural-social organisations existing in Navarre. To this task it has 
devoted much of its energy during the course of the year which has just drawn 
to a close, either by directly obtaining information, or by sending forms ot 
enquiry to different districts. Although it had not yet been possible to 
obtain all the data necessary for the presentation of complete statistics, the 
work of collection was sufficiently far advanc ed at the end of the business 
year 1914-1915 to admit of some figures being given, which, although incom ■ 
plete, still present a certain interest. The figures are as follows: 

Agricultural Social Organisations in Nacarrc . 


Registered Rural Banks 148 

Various Agricultural Associations 7 

Agricultural Syndicates 32 

Co-operative Distributive Societies IJ 

Co-operative Mills and Bakehouses 2 

Co-operative Wine Societies 2 

Recreation Clubs 8 

Total ... 210 


In these figures no distinction lias been made between the associations 
which do business regularly and those that are only nominally active, and 
which do no business, or from time to time transact v some operation of little 
or no importance. If this distinction were made, it would be necessary 
to subtract from the above list 28 rural banks and 28 syndicates ; thus there 
would remain 154 associations that are actually doing business. (1) 

Hitherto the Federation has obtained detailed data only in the case 
ot 72 rural banks. According to these data these 72 rural banks had 9,271 
members ; they had at their disposal savings deposits to the value of 
1,343,932 pesetas ' they had a social fund of 166,820 pesetas ; the value of 
the proprty belonging to them amounted to 663,693 pesetas ; and the total 
of the loans made to their members amounted to 1,388,076 pesetas. 

If we examine the collective transactions effected by the Federation , 
we find that the principal purchases made in 1914-1915 may be divided as 
follows: fertilisers 4,905,275 kgms. — autumn and spring seasons — to the 
value of 513,790 pesetas; seed potatoes; 9 % wagon-loads, to the value 
of 16,531 pesetas ; rye for sowing 2,800 kgms. of the value of i,H9pesetas ; 
mechanical sorters 4 for 1,532 pesetas; " Siral ” binder-twine 1,030 balls 
which cost 4,531 pesetas; baskets 92,000 for 1,267 pesetas. The total of 

(1) Taking into account the area and the population of Navarre (10,506 square kilometres 
and 312,235 inhabitants) there is one agricultural association for every 63 square kilometres 
or for every 2,027 inhabitants 
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the collective purchases made for the federated societies amounted to 
538,770 pesetas. 

The following are the details relating to the work of the Credit Section 
of the Federation. 

Business of the ( redit Section in 1014-1915. 


Value in pesetas in — 



July, 1914 

December, 1914 

.Time, 1915 

Loans made 

3 L 777 

50,0 1 (, 

' * 3,454 

Current accounts 

7,803 

17.438 

26,104 

Deposits 

56,981 

80,638 

189,184 


The guarantee funds of the credit section were, at the end oi the 
business year, 15,060 pesetas furnished by the federated rural banks and 
870 pesetas supplied by the Federation. 

The receipts and disbursements of the Federation fioin January 1st 
10 August 31st, 1915, amounted to 2,829,323 pesetas. 

We may remark in conclusion that the meeting in question passed m me 
important resolutions dealing in particular with the extensk n of co-t pei- 
ative purchase operations to agricultural machines and seeds, with the 
iederatiou of the co-operative distributive societies of the region for the 
purpose of establishing a co-operative warehouse etc . 


FRANCK. 

AGRlCin/rUKALMUTl AL CREDIT AND THE WAR — Lorn ) hi Bulletin iU s s \nduats 

agncolrs da Jura 

The action of the Regional Bank oi Mutual Credit of Burgundy and 
Franc he-Comte during the war may be summarised as follows : At the 
beginning of the w r ar, the total deposits for which the Regional Bank and 
the local banks w T ere responsible amounted to the srm oi two and a half 
million francs. The deposits belonged to about 3,000 individuals, all *mall 
capitalists and thrifty cultivators, who, having accumulated a filial! sum 
of money by dint of toil, were the more liable to the fears that might take 
possession of the public at the beginning of hostilities. 

These societies found themselves in the same position as the Savings 
Banks and other institutions of credit that w r ere in direct contact with the 
savings of the people, and like these they were liable to see theii client. 1 , 
insist upon their deposits being refunded. 
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Their situation, however, has been quite different: no demands have 
been made for repayment : there was no need for a moratorium . They have 
even received, since the beginning of the war, new deposits ol the total value 
of 120,000 francs. 

In the country districts, the people are only too much inclined to 
believe that debts need not be paid during the war, and one might be 
inclined to predict that the repayment of small debts would be suspended, 
the moratorium having, moreover, deferred the time of their falling due 
to an undetermined date. 

The agricultural credit institutions of Burgundy and Franche-Comte 
have upset the least pessimistic forecasts of this kind and proved themselves 
capable of facing the most critical situations. In fact, the Regional Bank, 
seeing that the cultivators were realising large sums on account of the 
requisitions and the rise in the prices of the products of the soil and of cattle, 
insisted on the local banks obtaining at least partial, if not complete repay- 
ment, whenever the condition of the borrowers permitted it, without in 
any way involving in difficulties the families of the men mobilised. Since 
the beginning of the war the sum of 434,00.) francs has been received 
under the head of repaid loans. 

With the deposits entrusted to it, and the repaid loans plus the sum 
standing to its credit with its banker at the beginning of the year and which 
the banker paid into it, the Regional Bank has bought over 900,000 francs 
worth of Treasury bonds. 



Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


SWITZERLAND. 


LEGISLATE >N AND REGULATIONS 
CONCERN I NG AGRICULTURAL INSURANCE. 

By Doetoi ('. Kocc\ 


^ I. Gknkkai kkmakks 

The articles published in this Review on the progiess oi insurance in 
Switzerland in the years preceding igi 3 have been completed to include that 
year on the basis of the last annual report of the Federal Insurance 
Office (l). In view of the outbreak of the European war, the Federal Office 
justly observed in the report referred to that the working year 1913 closed 
a seriesof years more or less normal, and the results of that year's working, 
therefore, are the more favourable for the study of the development and the 
history of insurance in Switzerland. For several years a geneial crisis had 
been felt in economic life, while the political situation was giving rise to 
much uneasiness; and so, in the various branches of agi it ultuial in Milan ce 
in 19x3, there was by comparison with the previous year, a diminution in 
the amount of premiums or, if any increase absolute or relative was 
recorded, it was much less than it had been for many years. 

Since the greater number of Swiss or of foreign comj aides or societies 
working in Switzerland have also branches in the belligerent States, 
insurance suffers from the effects of war even in a neutral country like 
Switzerland . These effects are very clearly show n in the report mentioned 
The insurance societies in general were prej arecl for grave events, and when 
any opportunity occurred, the Supervising Office insisted on the neu^ity 
oi forming solid reserve funds. Many societies, desirous of extcrciu g their 


(1) See Vol. \ 2 , No. 8, August un.b page 70; Vol 48, No. u, December, n>i j, pam .-7 
Vol so, No n, November, 10x5, page 45. 
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business in Switzerland, could not obtain the necessary authorisation from 
the insufficiency of the guarantees they offered. The law relating to the 
supervision of insurance companies respects and takes into aciount their 
international character. It is evident, however, that the working of an 
international society at the present time meets with serious difficulties. 
Delays and interruptions in communication, the temporary ces.^ation of 
many commercial undertakings, Governmental provide ns regarding 
economic life, and all the other obstacles arising from a state of war, 
cannot but hinder the extension of vast undertakings of an international 
character. Insurance and war are irrcconciliable : insurance cannot really 
prosper except under the reign of peace and order. 

A few figures will suffice to show' the progress in all forms of insurance 
made in Switzerland during the long period of peace which closed with 1913. 
In 1886, the year in which the Government Supervising Office was estab- 
lished, the premiums paid for insurance of various forms amounted to 22 
million francs, in 1913 to about 109 millions, that is to five times as much. 
During the 28 years from 1886 to 1 913 the total expenditure of the people 
of Switzerland in insurance premiums with private companies alone, 
amounted to more than fifteen hundred million francs, the exact figure being 
1,562, 189,819 francs. This sum, which must be considered high for a small 
country like Switzerland, is divided as follows: — 871 million francs spent 
in premiums for life insurance, 329 million for accident and liability insui- 
ance, 262 million for fire insurance, 57 million for transport insurance, 19 
million for hail insurance, q million for cattle insurance, 6 million for plate 
glass insurance, and more than 88 millions for other more recent form.s oi 
insurance (insurance of water-conduits, insurance against burglary, fidelity 
insurance, insurance against bad debts, etc.). 

With regard to agricultural insurance, it may be observed that in 188b 
the premiums against damage by hail amounted only to 121,457 francs 
and those for cattle insurance to 16,231 francs, w hile in 1913 they amounted 
respectively to 1,107,435 francs and to 638,3^8 francs. 

In 1915 thirty years had passed since the Federal Assembly of the Con - 
federation, approved the federal law r relative to the inspection of private 
insurance companies, and in agricultural insurance abo in this period a 
regular and constant progress is to be observed in the amount of the sums 
assured and in the number of contracts. The Federal Office observes that 
perhaps the consequences of the changes in the economic international 
situation are less intensely felt in insurance than in other fields of sociallife, 
because instability in economic life is undoubtedly one of the causes that 
induces the public to insure. It is well to remember that all insurance com- 
panies in Switzerland are subject not only to the law of 25th June, 1885, 
which places them under the supervision of a Government office established 
at Berne, but also to the law of 2nd April, 1908, in force since 1st January, 
1910, which definitely fixes the principal clauses of insurance contracts. 

Only in Switzerland and Germany has it up to the present been thought 
necessary to place any legal restrictions on liberty of insurance contiacts. 
In the report for 1 907 of the Federal Office the motives for such legislation 
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were clearly explained as follows. The public, generally speaking, is still 
strongly prejudiced against private insurance companies, and in const que nee 
their extension is much hindered. An insurance agent has a difficult 
task in overcoming these prejudices which arise in many instances from the 
fact that the applicant for insurance feels himself unable to understand the 
full significance of his obligations, whilst the insurer has the advanti ge of 
him in this respect. Insistence on a prescribed form of insurance contract 
tends to strengthen confidence in the companies, thus rendering them more 
accessible to the public 

Questions are often addressed to the Government authorities by pei - 
sons insuring, with regard to clauses in the contracts, the perfect legality ot 
which is easily recognisable by an expert . In such cases it is much less dif- 
ficult to refer the applicant to a definite law in which the clauses referred to 
are embodied than to give him detailed explanations. The law on insur- 
ance contracts has in another respect aided, and continues to aid the 
extension of insurance, namely, by instructing the public as to the scope and 
nature of insurance. The rules it enforces in an imperative manner as the 
fundamental basis of an insurance contract will, little by little, become 
known to the public, and all will be able to comprehend moie easily the rights 
and obligations involved in the contract itself The law contains son»c tew 
provisions which may not be altered in the contract , other provisions, w hich 
indeed , may be altered , but only in favour of the insured person . With the 
exception ot these clauses, the liberty of contract is fully guaranteed 

The Federal Office must examine if the conditions of insurance of the 
companies working in Switzerland are in conformity witn the law on insui 
ance contracts, and must, in particular, be satisfied that none of the condi- 
tions are contrary to the mandatory provisions of the law It must exei- 
cise constant vigilance that the conditions imposed may at all times conform 
to the accepted principles and approved practice of the scicmcoi insurance 
making modifications or suppressing whole clauses if they are not justified 
by experience. From the first yt*ar of the application of the law, the author- 
ities had to decide various questions as to its proper interpretation. Thus, 
in the case of insurance against damage, the law has two important rules 
with regard to the obligation of the insured party to reduce as far as he can 
the extent of the damage, and with regaul to the payment of salvage 
expenses. Art. 61 reads : - “In case of loss.the claimant is obliged to do all he 
possibly can to reduce the damage done. If delay w ould not be prejudicial 
he must seek instructions from the insuring company as to the measures he 
should adopt, and act accordingly. If the claimant tail in this respect 
without good reason the insurer may reduce the compensation to the amount 
it would have been had the obligation been fulfilled ” Art 70 adds : — 
“ If the claimant has not incurred unreasonable expense for the purj ose of 
reducing the damage, the insurer is obliged to reimbourse the amount, even 
if the measures adopted were unsuccessful, and if the said expense, added 
to the indemnity exceed the amount of the sum insured., etc. “ The Fed* 
eral Office, appealed to as to the application of these clauses in the mattei 
of cattle insurance, decided that in insurance of this kind the expenses for 
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maintenance, veterinary assistance and medicines cannot be considered 
expenses of salvage in the sense of Art. 70 above quoted. The payment of 
these expenses is not equivalent to payment for salvage operations Which the 
insured person is obliged to undertake by the terms of Article 61 already 
referred to. The obligation to effect salvage related to the furnishing of 
means or the taking or prompt action for the purpose of saving that which 
is the subject of insurance from loss or damage. In the legal sense, therefore, 
it includes measures which cannot be foreseen and which vary according to 
circumstances. The obligation of obtaining veterinary assistance for the 
injured animal is a necessity constantly arising when the illness or accident 
is not followed by death. This expense forms a separate risk not difficult 
to assess, analogous to the medical expenses in accident insurance. The 
Federal Office therefore concludes that it would the unfair to compel the 
insurance company' to pay the expenses in question without the payment 
of an additional premium on the part of the insured party. 


2 Cattle insurance societies and companies. 
The “ Mutuelle che valine stiissn ” 


Unlike preceding years, cattle insurance was accepted in 1913, not onh 
by mutual societies, but also by a share company. The mutual societies 
are : the Mutuelle chei'alinc suisse of Lausanne, the Badische Pferde-Versi- 
cherungs- Anstalt A . G. of Carlsriihe, and the Garantie Federate of Paris, 
the share company is the Perleberger-Versichcrungs-Aktien (resellscha/t of 
Perleberg in Prussia. 

The chief risks accepted by these companies are the death of the animal 
through disease, accident, a surgical operation by a veterinary holding 
a diploma, castration, slaughtering, and depreciation oi value through 
disease or accident by which the animal was incapacitated for the special 
use to which, according to the insurance policy it was destined, without 
its becoming necessary to slaughter it. 

The Baden society^ cannot have recourse to supplementary premiums 
unless the annual receipts, any profits which have been made, and a third 
of the reserve fund, should be insufficient to cover the expenses. 

This society obliges insured owners to carry 10 per cent, of the risk 
in order to give them an interest in the care of their cattle and in the 
prevention of casualties and diminution of losses I11 the case of the animal's 
natural death, the return from the sale of the carcass is not included in 
the So per cent, of the value insured by the company, and the carcass* 
therefore belongs to the insurer ; but in the case of the slaughter of a horse 
the compensation paid by the society only amounts to 70 per cent, of the 
value, and the profit of the sale of the carcass either goes to the society or 
is deducted from the compensation. 

The Perleberger-Versicherungs-Aktien Gesellschalt only began in 1913 
to extend its insurance tiansactions to butchers' beasts in Switzerland. 
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This is a share company working only on the system of fixed premiums, 
excluding an} supplementary levy on the insured parties. To this system 
there are serious objections when it is adopted by mutual societies, because 
in case of deficit the mutual society must proportionally reduce the com- 
pensation , and thus the insured party never knows beforehand how much he 
will receive in case of a loss, whereas in the share company these objections 
do not arise. The results obtained by the Perleberger ate the more interest- 
ing because capital is seldom invested in this branch of insurance; as a 
rule in all countries limited liability companies refuse transactions of this 
kind, either because they do not yield large profits, or because they 
fear the competition of local mutual societies. In fact, the risks of mortal- 
ity among cattle largely depend on the ow ner, the care he takes of his cattle, 
and the measures of precaution applied by him. It would seem that local 
societies are in a position to impose on owners the strict application of the 
measures in question. But a large share company r may group a great 
numbei of risks and thus put into force the law of high numbers ; it may 
have a more efficient technical staff, and thus be in a position, while 
reducing the cost of administration, to ofier moderate rates to the public. 

The Gamut ic Federate ol Paris is an example of a mutual society with 
fixed premiums. 

Pot several years the Federal Office insisted that the Garantic Fede 
rale, like other companies for insurance against damage, should form a special 
reserve for outstanding risks. In the report for 1907 the system adopted 
by the Gamntie Federate was described as the substitution of the reserve 
lund foi the ordinary reserve for outstanding risks , when the ordinary 
xeceipts were not sufficient to cover the expenses of the cunent year, the 
rules gave permission to draw upon the reserve fund up to a quartet of its 
amount, for the sum required The reserve fund was formed by a special 
contribution from the membeis in a certain proportion to the sums 
assured eveiy' yeai, and of the interest of the sum constituting the fund 
itself. In the report for 1909 the deficiencies of the system are clearly 
shown. According to the rules of the company the year of insurance 
F calculated trom the day of admission to membership; but the company 
considers as received, and calculates in the annual income, the whole 
amount of the premium without carrying over any part of it to the lollow 
ing year, in order to cover the risk during the rest of the insurance year. 
It is true that the company believes that it has in the resei ve fund an equi* 
valent for the reserve to cover outstanding risks, but though this fund was 
m 1909 formed differently from in preceding years (namely, by^ u contribu- 
tion of 2 per cent, on the net premiums, and by r the excess of receipts over 
expenses) yet the working of the insurance shows the necessity^ of a special 
reserve for outstanding risks. In 1911 the company accordingly began 
to form such a reserve, allocating to it a sum of, 16,000 francs ; but the 
Federal Office declared that this was insufficient for the risks In 1912 
it was increased to 50,000 francs, and at the close of 1913 it amounted to 
24,000 francs, while the general reserve fund of the society exceeded 83,000 
francs at that time. The efficient work done by the Federal Office in sup 
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plying insured parties with increasingly safe guarantees is everywheie 
acknowledged. This Office points out that in 1913 the GararUie Fedirale 
formed a reserve fund for outstanding risks for the French section, allocat- 
ing to it a sum of n ,559 francs and also for the same section another special 
contingency reserve of 50,000 frs. But all these reserves are still far from 
sufficient to meet the losses of that part of the insurance year which 
extends beyond the close of the financial year. 

In fact for those companies which like the MtUueOe chevahne suisse 
make the financial and insurance years correspond the formation of a spt ci 
al reserve fund for outstanding risks is by no means necessaiy But U 
is necessai} when the dates of the payment 01 premiums do not all fall at 
the end of the financial year, and when the financial year closes befoie the 
expiration of the insurance year, that is to sa>, the period (generall} a 
year) for which the compan> has assumed the risk. In this case the reserve 
should correspond to the unexpired portion of the risk ; thus, for example 
if the contract of annual insurance is dated 1st April, the accounts of the 
current year closing on the 31st December , should pass on to the accounts of 
the fallowing year a fourth part of the risk still carried by the company, 
and the reserve of the premiums to the 31st December should correspond 
to the fourth part of the premiums paid during the year, 1. e . net premiums 
minus the cost of reinsurance and part of the cost of administration As 
shown in the following table, the manner in which the reserve for outstand- 
ing risks is formed varies in the different companies. 


* 


* 

* 


With regard to the investment of liquid assets by cattle insuiamt 
companies, it is interesting to observe that the Mutuelh: chevaline suisse 
in 19x3 invested all the liquid assets it possessed (17,384 francs) in secur- 
ities guaranteed by the State ; while the Badische-Pi erde-V ers. Gesellschajt 
out of a total of liquid assets amounting to 140,801.25 francs invested 
87,851.50 francs in Government securities and 52,948.75 francs in bonds 
of banks, railway companies and other industrial undertakings. The Per - 
leberger out of a total of 234,184.50 francs invested 74437.50 francs in 
Government securities, and 159,747 francs in various securities, not included 
among industrial shares or bonds or among municipal bonds. Lastly, the 
Garantie Federate , out of a total of 107,807 francs invested 82,655 francs in 
securities guaranteed by Government, 22416 francs in municipal or depart- 
mental bonds, and 2,736 francs in other securities 



Table I. — Live-stock Insurance Societies and Companies. 
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(i) The Mutudle chevalint suisse has not formed a reserve foi outstanding risks because the end of the financial .rear corresponds with that of the insurance 
— (2) Only for contracts made in Swit2eriand. — (3) Paid to the reserve fund. 
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The figures in Table I showing the profits and losses of the four com- 
panies (as also the figures in the following table showing the balance sheets) 
all, except those of the reserve fund for outstanding risks of the Garantie 
FSderale, refer to the whole number of completed transactions, ar d there- 
fore, in the case of the Badische and of the Perleberger include also the busi- 
ness done in Germany. 

The Mutuelle chevaline and the Badische as shown by Table I, put all 
their profits, respectively 1,141.25 francs and 14,444.30 francs, into the 
statutory reserve fund, while the Perleberger divided its profits (21,919.68 
francs) between the statutory reserve fund (1,536.65 franc s), the share- 
holders (12,500 francs) and other participants (7,683.03 fiancs). 


♦ 

* * 


All the companies reserve to themselves the right oi recoveiy irom 
those who are responsible lor the loss ; and when the insimd party has a 
right in ease of loss to compensation from the State, the Commune or an 
individual, under any pretext whatever, the indemnity is proportionally 
reduced. This is in accordance with the principle that insurance should 
never be a source of profit to the insured party. 

By Art. 64 of the federal law on insurance contracts, the amount oi 
compensation in the insurance ot live-stock must , as a rule, be determined 
according to the value of the animal immediately before the illness or 
accident. This provision, though not imperative and the idore lialle to be 
set aside, was inserted in order to protect insured 1 arties, and to compel 
the companies in their policies to conlorm to its conditions. The general 
principle in insurance against accidents is that the insurer si ould } ay com- 
pensation according to the value of the subject ol insurance at the moment 
of the accident; but if this rule were observed, the insured party would 
very often not obtain an indemnity eqr al to the loss, because the value 
of the animal at the moment of death is much diminished in consequence 
of the disease or accident. 
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(i) Mutuelle chevahne sms,se has no resetve for outstanding risks since the financial vear corresponds with the insurance >ear 
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Art. 66 adds that if the subject insured be defined in general terms, 
each and every class which falls under the general definition at the moment 
of the accident shall be considered insured. Thus the death or disease 
of one among a number of animals insured does not entitle the insurer 
to determine the contract, but he is still responsible up to the amount 
of the remainder of the sum insured. This provision is especially impor- 
tant in the insurance of live-stock among which a succession of losses may 
occur, and if the insurer may determine the contract immediately after an 
animal has become a loss, the insured person may perhaps receive no 
compensation at the moment when he needs it most. 

Lastly, the law itself obliges the insured party in case of accident, 
to give immediate information of it to the insurer, and to ha\e recourse 
to a veterinary or other expert. The insurer is freed from his obligation 
if the instired party either purposely or through negligence have caused 
the aecidenl ; for instance the fact of not having called a veteiinarv in time 
may be considered as grave neglect. 


* 


* 

* 


We have already had occasion to describe in this Review (Vol. 48, 
No. 12, December, 1914) the administrative and financial organisation and 
development of the largest company in Switzerland for insurance against 
damage by hail— - La Societe suisse d’ assurance cant re la grele, and it seems 
desirable here to give a brief outline of the working of the La Mtduelle che- 
valine suisse, the only society of Swiss nationality, as we have seen, which 
accepts insurance of this kind. 

It was founded in 1901 under the auspices of La Federation des societes 
agricoles de la Suisse rontande . Its headquarters are at Lausanne ; its 
rules in force are those drawn up by the General Meeting of members 
held on the 9th February, 1901, and amended by resolution on the 15th 
June, 1907, and the 8th October, 1909. 

Some of the general provisions in the first chapter of the rules are 
worthy of notice as being drawn up according to ^ounrt principles of order 
and practical utility. 

By Art. 1 the company guarantees its members according to the prov- 
isions of the policy, against losses through mortality among horses, 
mules and asses insured by them. The insurance cannot be extended to 
other risks except by permission of the General Meeting. 

The members of the society are distinguished as active, associate 
or honorary, Active members are those who posses animals that may be 
insured, or any person interested in keeping them. Such persons, on 
signing the policy, may be admitted by the Committee of Management. 
Associate members are those who, while adhering to the principle of mutual 
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insurance, are for the time bound by other contracts, or those who from 
their profession (veterinary surgeon, etc.) take special interest in horses. 
Honorary members are persons who have rendered important services to 
the society : they can be nominated only by the General Meeting. This 
classification of members seems worthy of consideration by many other 
societies ; especially the creation of the second class consisting of the 
so-called associate members, may induce many persons interested in the 
improvement of veterinary science and sanitation to give their support to 
the company. 

Membership is from year to year ; any person wishing to resign at the 
end ol the working year (31st December) must send a notice of resignation 
by registered letter addressed to the Manager, at least three months 
previously. 

The cases in which a member may be expelled are clearly laid down 
in Art. 8 of the rules; the Committee of Management not only has the right 
of determining every contract at the end of any year by giving three month's 
notice, but may also declare the expulsion of any member who damages 
the interest of the Association : 

(1) by carelessness 01 serious negligence duly proved ; 

(2) by returning false information ; 

(3) by a delay of more than two months in paying the premium or 
other sums due to the company. If the latter case before resolving on 
expulsion, a request for payment should be sent by registered letter. 

In the first tw r o cases the justice of expulsion will be apparent if we 
remember that in this branch of insurance the occurrence ot a ink dej ei ds 
in a great measure upon the goodwill and the diligence of the insured party, 
and that frequent attempts to defraud are made, whether by declaring ani- 
mals to be diseased which are not insured, by giving incorrect inlonration 
about the animal’s state of health, or by delaying to give notice of an 
accident, etc. As to expulsion for delay in payment, it is easily explained 
by the necessity' of ensuring the financial position of the company. 

Any person ceasing to belong to the society loses all right to share in 
its net assets ; a member who rerignsor whose contract isdeteimined, ceases 
to be insured at the expiration of the term for which his last premium 
was paid, but in cases of expulsion for carelessness or negligenc e or false 
information, the society has the right to close the insurance at once. In 
this case the account of the expelled member is settled from the date of 
expulsion, and should it close with a credit to him, the surplus will be 
retained by the company as a guarantee for the fulfilment of the member's 
obligations with regard to supplementary premiums, until the close of the 
financial year. 

Members are exonerated from all personal responsibility as to the obli- 
gations of the association. 
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* 

* * 

(a) Administrative Organisation of “La Mutuelle thevalme suissc ” 

The Society is administered by (i) the General Meeting, (2) the Com* 
mittee of Management, (3) the Manager, (4) the Supervisors. The mem- 
bers meet in General Meeting, ordinarily once a year, and extraordinarily 
whenever the Committee of Management may consider necessary, and 
whenever twenty active members make a requisition for a meeting in 
writing to the Committee. 

It is the duty of the General Meeting to fix the general conditions of 
insurance policies ; to deliberate on the Rules and on necessary alterations ; 
to decide on the amount of supplementary premiums when they must 
exceed 30 per cent, of the original premium ; to appoint the members of 
the Committee of Management and the Supervisors ; to consider the 
complaints of excluded members and all proposals made by members ; 
and all those necessary subjects which do not fall within the purview of 
the Committee or the officers. 

The Committee of Management when calling the meeting fixes the date 
on which it shall be held. When the requisition to summon is made by 
the members, Art. 23 of the Rules wisely declares that the date of meeting 
must be within three weeks from the presentation of the requisition. Except 
in cases of urgency, the meeting takes place at least ten days previous 
to the end of the three weeks, notice of the subjects to be discussed having 
been given to the members individually. To prevent frequent causes of 
dispute, the General Meetijjg, is forbidden to deliberate on any subject not 
appearing in the agenda ; proposals for new r subjects for insurance must be 
presented in writing to the Committee of Management at least seven days 
before its meeting, and proposals presented the Geneial Meeting are not 
put to the vote until the next meeting. 

Every active member has only one vote in the meeting. Members 
unable to attend may be represented by another member holding a written 
proxy ; no member, however, acting as proxy, shall cast more than two 
votes in addition to his own. This restriction is very necessary to prevent 
the formation of artificial opposition or of fictitious majorities and at the 
same time it induces members to be present at the meetings. The associate 
and honorary members have only the right of discussion without that of 
voting. 

Resolutions are passed by a simple majority of the members present % 
in person or by proxy. To decide concerning a deduction from the reserve 
fund or to make an} change in the rules there must be a majority of three- 
fourths. Amalgamation with other societies or dissolution can only be 
resolved upon by an absolute majority of active members. If this, however, 
cannot be attained , the question may be decided in a new meeting by a major- 
ity of two-thirds of the members present in person or by proxy. Votes are 
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taken by a show of hands ; elections by secret ballot unless the Meeting 
decides otherwise. Members of the Committee and Supervisors have the 
right to claim for each meeting reimbursement of travelling expenses and 
an attendance token. 

The Committee of Management, according to Art. 90 of the Rules, is 
composed ot members variable in number from nim to fifteen appointed by 
the General Meeting for four years, a third part to retiie every two years. 
In 1914 this Committee was composed of eleven members, and it is to 
be observed that of these the President was director of the public abattoirs 
of Lausanne, one member was a professor of the Veterinary Faculty of 
Berne, another was head of the Department of Agriculture at Fribourg, the 
Secretary and three other members held veterinary diplomas, another was 
a cattle-breeder, and so on. Thus, we see that the technical element 
was well represented, and that this society progresses in connection with 
preventive hygiene and the cure of cattle diseases. 

Amongst the functions 01 the Committee of Management are the appoint- 
ment of the Manager of the society and the stall, the arrangement of their 
duties, their salaries, etc., administration of the funds of the company, and 
the fulfilment of its obligations as imposed by the Rules, decision on the 
admission or exclusion ot members, calling of the general Meeting, prep- 
aration of accounts etc. The Committee appoints from amongst its 
own members the President, the Vice-president and the Secretary, but the 
President and Secretary may be chosen from outside the members and the 
Committee. 

For the management of the assets of the society and for the carrying out 
of its purposes, the Committee is granted the most ample powers; it may 
even make modifications in policies, represent the association to third par- 
ties, take legal proceedings either by way of agreement or compromise, 
invest the assets of the company as it considersWst, and even sell by private 
treaty all movable or immovable property belonging to the company. 

The President of the Committee of Management treats with the Manager 
of the society and with third parties as delegate of the Committee, manages 
the legal affairs, and may claim an adequate honorarium for the time he 
devotes to the affairs of the society beyond that spent in the sessions of 
the Committee. 


* 

* * 


The conduct of business is entrusted to a Manager. He surpervises 
all the departments of book-keeping, correspondence, accounts, and 
records. He decides as to the settlement of claims which must afterwards 
be submitted to the Committee of Management ; he also represents the 
society in legal matter and to third parties, within the limits ot the powers 
conferred upon him by the Committee of Management. He controls the 
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staff both administrative and technical. For this last, composed of agents 
and veterinary surgeons the company spent in salaries in 19x4 more than 
20,000 francs. 

The Council ol Supervision is composed oi three Supervisors and 
two deputies nominated year by yeai by the 01 oil ary Genual ^ eet 
ing. Their duty is to audit the books of the society and to revolt to the 
General Meeting on the past financial year. They also examine the balance 
sheet and give their opinion respecting it. They have the light and the 
duty of inspecting at any time (at least once in six months) the accounts of 
the society. The Rules do not here speak of compensation 01 tokens of 
attendance 

It should be observed that if divergencies should event i ally rite 1 ctvseen 
the Committee of Management and the members, Art. 39 of the rules does 
not entrust the decision to the Council of Supervisors as is done in many 
other societies. It provides much more wisely loi the protect ion of the 
interests of the members by appointing a Council of Arbitration con j osed of 
three persons, two of whom are appointed by the contenoiig partus, and 
the third nominated by the first two. Should the fiist two not agree in 
the choice of the third, or should one of the contending parties refuse to 
nominate an arbitrator, the competent court of the district makes the 
required appointment. 

In accordance with the general principle of the law of civil procedure' 
that personal and real actions respecting movable property against a 
society must be brought before the legal authoritic s of the plac c in w Lie h the 
society ’s headquarters are situated, or where it has a branch estal lishmcnt 
with a representative, Art. 39, of the rules declares that the society si all 
select in ever} canton in which it works, a legal domicile in which, a 1 * in the 
place where its headquarters are situated (Lausanne), it may be sued in 
connection with all the obligations inherent m the insurance policies 
of members living in the canton. The obligation to select a legal domicile 
in every canton in which the society does business is, as we shall see, 
enforced also by the federal law respecting the supervision of private 
insuiance firms (Art. 2, Nos. 3 and 4). 

In 1913 the company bad 25 legal domiciles and transacted business 
in every canton of the Confederation. 


(b) Technical and Financial Organisation. 

The receipts of the company are derived chiefly from (1) entrance 
fees, (2) annual premiums, (3) supplementary premiums (4) contributions 
to the general expenses, Members, both active and associate, on entering 
their animals, pay fees of which the amount is fixed every year by the 
Committee of Management; in 1914 the fee for the first horse enteied by 
any member was three francs, and, for every additional animal, one franc 
up to a maximum of 20 francs. 
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Active members alone pay a premium, the amount of which is fixed 
year by year by the Committee of Management at so much per cent, of the 
insured sum. In 1914 this tariff in the Mutuelle chevaline suisse as we were 
kindly informed by its Committee of Management, was as iollows : 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 
U) 

(5) 


Up to 1200 fr. 
per head 

F rom 1 200 to 1 800 f r 
per head 

Horses tor agricultural use 

Carriage and saddle horses (private) ; horses 

2.50 % 

3 % 

for commercial use, foals, asses, mules .... 
Mares ior the use of veterinary surgeons, trained 

3% 

4 % 

horses, horses of medium draught. . 

Horses oi heavy draught, as those of millers and 
carriers ; hotel horses, horses foi postal diligences, 

% 

4 . So « n 

omnibus and hackney carriages 

Tram -horses, horses for hire, horses of tradesmen 

4.50 °o 

5 % 

outside the city, hotses for travelling . . 

3 

3 30 " 0 


Should the amount of the annual premium be changed, members 
must receive notice before the month of January ; they will be responsible 
until the end of the current financial year. The premium is to be paid in 
advance year by year, as are also entrance fees. 

The insurance contract does not come into force until the proposal is 
accepted b} the Committee of Management . The policy will then be given 
to the insured party duly signed b\ two members when he has paid the 
premiums for the current \ear and the entrance fee. The insured party 
must pay the premiums, without intermediaries, direeth to the Committee 
or by post the das following that on which it is due ; the premium may be 
collected at the house of the member or by post ; but in either case at the 
expense oi the defaulter. It is to be observed that the company guarantees 
reductions in premiums and polities to members of horse-breeding as.^ocia- 
tions foi their mares, to graying companies for foals during the grazing 
season, to individual proprietors who wish to ensure their foals only for the 
grazing season and to communal authorities for hoises requisitioned in case 
of fires. 

If the premiums are not sufficient to cover the working expenses the Com- 
mittee of Management arranges for the payment of a supplementary prem- 
ium at a given percentage on the premium already paid. Should this 
he above 30 per cent, of the original premium, the Committee must call 
the General Assembly which should provide for it according to the needs 
°i the case. Members must also pay in to the general expenses one franc 
for every insured animal and for every alteration in policy rendered necess- 
ary by change of risk relative to the value of the animal, its use or its 
removal to another locality. 

When there is a credit balance in the annual accounts the s<cie1y must 
a Pplv it to the formation of a reserve fund. Any member delaying pay- 
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ment of any sum due to the company (premiums, supplementary premiums, 
etc.), is given notice, at his own expense, of the day from which the benefits 
of his insurance will be suspended, every delay of a month from that date 
will authorise the society to suspend its obligation with regard to losses 
which might occur after that date. On the other hand, the obligations 
of the member continue during the period of suspension and he must pay 
the premium relating to this period. The benefits of his insurance recom- 
mence immediately on his payment of arrears. 

In caseot dissolution of the society, the balance in hand must be divided 
amongst the members of the society at the time, at so much per cent, of 
the premiums already paid. If the share capital be not sufficient to pay 
the compensations due on accounts of losses which happened after the 
decision for dissolution, the Committee of Management is authorised to 
lev} a supplementary premium amounting to the sum required. 

In the report for IQI4 presented by the Committee of Management to 
the ordinary General Meeting held on the 26th June of last year, there 
are many interesting particulars of the consequences of the war with 
regard to this species of insurance. The general development of the 
society from the year of its foundation until 1914 is shown in the following 
table : 


Tabi.E III. — Development of the “ Mutuellc chevaline suissc '* 



from 1901 to 

1914. 



Year 

1 Number Number 

of 

o f policies horses . D3Ured 

1 

Value insured 

Claims 

1 paid 

__ 

j "1 

' ‘ 

Francs 

| 

| Francs 

1901 

1 1 

2 1 1 

415 

| 334 , 4 °° 

1 3,250.00 

1902 

360 1 

796 

64 y > 8 75 

12,021.25 

1903 

Ci 

00 

M 7 ° 

1,221,905 

28,883.50 

1904 

i,ix6 

2,297 

L 93 L 545 

54,840.25 

1905 

L 535 

2,935 

1 2 , 535,400 

70 , 123.75 

1906 

1.977 

3.481 

1 3 , 177,295 

79 , 457 * 5 ° 

1907 

2,272 

3.843 

3 , 492,050 | 

87 * 959.85 

I90S . 

2,801 , 

4,460 

! 4,233,405 

* 110,760.00 

1909 

3,275 

5,295 

4,910,492 

129 , 454*50 

I9IO j 

j 3 , 9©6 

6,302 

5,911,055 

159,002.50 

I 9 II 1 

4.564 

6,903 

6,687,175 

191,150.00 

1912 

4,723 | 

7,277 

7,138,880 

201,082.50 

1913 

4,880 | 

7,644 

7,505,335 

225,105.00 

1914 

5,020 1 

7,215 

7,075,835 

230,274.65 
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In 19L4, notwithstanding the addition of about 140 new members, 
the number of animal insured diminished by 429 and the total value 
insured by 429,500 francs. This diminution is accounted for by the fact of 
several members owners of a certain number of horses which were requis- 
itioned by the military authorities, having sent in their resignation, pre- 
ferring to suffer the risks themselves during the continuance of the requis- 
itions. But the report adds that this movement was not successful, for 
many animals died or had to be slaughtered, the timefoi obtaining compen- 
sation having expired. The diminution in also caused by the prohibition 
of any importation of animals and therefore by the consequent advance 
in the price of horses by the many deaths among those requisitioned whose 
owners preferred not to replace them before the termination of the war. 

An exceptional number of suspended policies was noted in 1914 because 
the members had no longer the animals to insure. Art . 20 in the rules of poli- 
cies clearly provides for such eventuality which must occur on a large scale 
in all the societies of belligerent states ; it declares that with the consent of 
the Committee of Management, the policy may be suspended if the member 
does not at the time possess the animal. The suspension ceases when the 
member inform the Committee of Management of the circunstance and the 
insurance is renewed as before, provided of course that the risk is 
unchanged . But the member loses his right to compensation if the disease 
or accident that caused the death occurred when the member had not the 
use of the animal or if it was employed in work other than that mentioned 
in the policy. 

The Society does not insure risks caused by war or conflagration, nor 
risks in horse-racing, except by special agreement with the Committee of 
Management. « 

For the following losses no compensation can be claimed : 

(1) losses caused by internal disease which supervened within fifteen 
days from the date when the contract came into force. In this case the 
contract is void till the cure is duly certified by the veterinary ; 

(2) losses resulting from glanders or farcy appearing within fifty 
days from the date when the policy came into force; 

(3) losses with regard to animal which before the contract was made 
had undergone an operation of which the company was not informed ; 

(4) losses caused by ill-treatment or neglect. 

These exclusions from the benefits of insurance are justified by the fact 
that special risks of mortality in live-stock depend partly" on the insured per- 
son ; by the necessity of vigorous repression of fraud and of localising the 
risks, and lastly by- the importance of encouraging hygienic methods in 
the stables and the prevention of disease. 

Animals may be insured from the age of three months to twenty years ; 
but when an animal has not been insured before its fifteenth year, the Com- 
mittee of Management alone can permit its insurance above the age of 
twenty under special conditions. But from the age of twelve, for eveiy 
animal there is an annual compulsory^ abatement of 10 per cent of the 
amount for which it was insured at that age. 
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* 

* * 

In 1914 the company paid 337 claim of which 112 were for cases of 
the death or accident, and 225 for cases of slaughter ordered by a 
competent authority, by a veterinary with a diploma, or by the Committee 
of Management, in consequence of disease or accident having unfitted the 
animal for any kind of use. 

The causes of loss or reason for slaughtering may be thus classified: 
66 cases of pulmonary emphysema, 16 of other disease of the respiratory 
organs, 7 of heart disease, 21 of anaemia, 66 of colic, 11 of other diseases 
of the digestive organs, 13 of incural le obstinacy, 6 of tetanus, 23 of 
haemoglobin uri a, 5 7 of chronic lameness, 17 of fracture, and 34 various 
accidents. 

In the above quoted report it is stated that the Committee of Man- 
agement believed that the mobilisation of thearm> would diminish the num- 
ber of losses ; but this expectation has not been realised , and it has also been 
found that the compensation guaranteed by the company is less than that 
granted by the Government. Art. 2 9 of the conditions of the policies dec lares 
that the compensation for losses of insured animals, paid by the State, 
by communes or third parties under any denomination, must be collected 
directly by the members, who must immediately give notice to the company. 
The sums thus collected will be deducted from the amount guaranteed 
by the company because insurance should merely compensate foi loss, 
and should never be a source of gain to the insured party. Therefore in 
the year under consideration the company confined itself to paying many 
insured persons the difference between three-fourths of the value insured 
and the compensation paid by the federal Government. 

* 

* * 

With regard to an estimate of the losses, it must be observed that in 
case of disease or accident to the insured animal, the member must at once 
give notice to the company by registered letter. He must also, with- 
out delay, call a veterinary surgeon holding a diploma, and follow his 
instructions. The veterinary surgeon must report to the society. 

The authorisation or order to slaughter an insured animal or sell it 
to a butcher is given only by the society's Committee of Management on 
the report of the veterinary ; but in urgent case the veterinary may , 
in virtue of his office, direct the slaughter informing the Committee by 
telegraph. The member who fraudulenty or wilfully neglects these 
directions loses every right. 

In case of the the death of an insured animal the member must immedi- 
ately give notice by registered letter to the Committee of Management, 
within 24 hours at the latest: if he could not inform the Committee of the 
disease previously or if the animal must be buried without delay, the com- 
munication must be made by telegraph. 
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The carcass of the animal must be kept till the veterinary surgeon 
appointed by the Committee, can certify the death and its cause, and 
make a post-mortem examination. The members is requested to be present 
when the estimate is made, and the report drawn up, signed by the veteri- 
nary and the member. Should a dispute arise, the decision must be 
referred to another veterinary surgeon holding a diploma. The reports of 
veterinary experts are submitted to the Committee of Management, which 
must within a month fix the amount of compensation. 

From these provisions thus briefly enumerated, it will be seen that the 
Mutuelle chevaline suisse seeks to give continual encouragement to pre- 
ventive hygiene and to diminish losses from disease, while at the same time 
protecting as equitably as possible the individual rights of members. 

The cost of valuation is divided equally between the members and the 
company, that oi care and of slaughter, is paid by the members ; in 1914 the 
cost of valuation by a veterinary was fixed at 3 francs for one horse, 5 
francs for two horses, one franc for every additional animal, up1o20 francs. 

We have already stated that the company paid compensation in 1914 
for three-lourths of the value insured, and that in order to interest the 
members in keeping their animals in good condition, a quarter of the 
value insured is placed to their account. 

The carcass oi the dead or slaughtered animal belongs to the insured 
party who must however pay to the company its value as fixed by the 
veterinary called to certify the loss. 

Lastly, in the report, ot th Committee of Management of the society, 
it is stated that horses not requisitioned by the military autl oiities were 
often overworked, especially in the country districts where there was a 
deficiency of draught animals ; horses were often lent and many died ot 
excessive fatigue. It was also ascertained that many members tempted by 
the high war prices, preferred to sell their oats as a speculation, rather than 
keep them to feed their horses. Members were therefore warned to take 
good care of their animals, and to feed them well, for the Committee of 
Management would refuse to pay compensation for a loss caused by want 
of care or food , or by excessive w ork. 

Art. 30 of the policy declares explicitly that any fraud or serious 
offence committed by a member exonerated the company from all obligation 
in case of loss, not excluding the possibility of prosecution, while the mem- 
bers obligations towards the company remain unchanged. If at the time 
of drawing up the contract the member have purposely misled the Committee 
with regard to the risks of the animals to be insured, the policy may be 
determined by the company within four weeks after the discovery of the 
fraud. Lastly, a member loses all his rights should be through a serious 
offence, cause the death of any one of his animals, or neglect to give inform- 
ation ot disease or vice which might increase the risk named in the policy. 

Connivance in fraud by another person with a member is considered 
the same as a fraud committed by the member himself ; this applies 
especially to connivance in fraud by persons belonging to the family of the 
member or by those in his employment. 



Tabee IV. — Financial Year 1914 of the “ Mutuelle chevaline smsse. 
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Reserve for risks to requisitioned horses . . =* 2,000 13,000.00 Reserve for outstanding risks 31st Dec. 1914, 11,000 ft. 

Net profit for the year paid to the reserve fund . . . 1 1,641.35 13,00000 For risks to horses requisitioned. 



MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING 
TO INSURANCE AND THRIFT IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


CANADA. 

HAIIv INSURANCE IN SASKATCHEWAN — 7 he Public Service Monthly , Regina, No. 2, 
September, 19x5. 

In a previous issue (i) we dealt with the work of the Saskatchewan 
Hail Insurance Commission during the first two years of its existence, — the 
period covered ending February 28th, 1915. A note in the Public Serv- 
ice Monthly (Regina: September, 1915) gives us some information with 
regard to damage by hail in the Province in the summer of 1915. 

Up to the middle of July the loss due to damage to crops by hail was 
less than the losses up to the same date in 1914. The storms up to that 
time had been confined to small areas in each case. On July 22nd, however, 
a widespread storm occurred which was really disastrous in some locali- 
ties. The storm followed almost exactly the same track as one of the most 
serious storms of 1914. and some farmers suffered the disheartening 
experience of losing their entire crops two years in succession Almost the 
whole area affected had protection under the Municipal Insurance scheme, 
though, unfortunately, two districts — Balcarres and Aberneth} • — where 
the damage done was very severe, were not included. Later on in the year 
an area lying north-east of Moose Jaw suffered somewhat heavily from a 
local storm. On the whole it is estimated that the losses in 1915 will prove 
to have been heavier than in igi4,w'hen, however, losses were exceptionally 
light. 

After the great storm of July 22nd, twenty-five inspectors were 
engaged in adjusting losses on the spot, and in September, 1915, fifteen in- 
spectors were still at work inspecting damage in various parts of the Prov- 
ince. Every effort was being made to peifect the system of inspection. 
Wherever possible the inspector visited the damaged crop in company with 
the farmer, and endeavoured, during his visit, to secure the assent of the 
latter to the award proposed. In 1915 the minimum amount of damage 
for which compensation would be claimed was made 5 per cent, instead of 
10 per cent, as hitherto. An additional right of appeal was also granted 
to the farmer dissatisfied with the award. After reinspection, which in 
previous years had been final, the farmer, if still dissatisfied, may have the 
matter settled by arbitration ; but it is anticipated that only an insignificant 
number of cases will be still unsettled after reinspection. 

The number of municipalities under the Act in 1915 was 127, and in 
September a number of municipalities still outside the scheme had 
already intimated their desire to come under the Act with the year begin- 
ning March 1st, 1916. 

(1) See the bulletin, August, 191 3, at i>. 74 
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SPAIN. 

A NEW MUTUAL DIVE-STOCK INSURANCE SOCIETY - La Industna Pecuana, 

Madrid, No 41)4, Octotn-r ist , 1915 

Up to now agricultural insurance in Spain has not been highly developed . 
For the most part it is carried on by private companies. It is true, especially 
in regard to live-stock insurance, that theie is a fairly large number of 
mutual societies, especially in the east and north of the country, but they 
are almost all rather primitive in character ; there are very few, in fact, 
which have adopted the principles and the modern forms of mutual 
insurance 

This situation gives special importance to the fact that the Aragon Re- 
gional Committee of the General Stock-owners’ Association has organised, 
apparently with success, the mutual insurance of working animals, through 
the medium of a section of the agricultural and stock-raising syndicate 
known as the Casa dc Ganaderos de Zaragoza. 

This new mutual insurance society is organised, in its geneial lines, as 
follows : 

The object of the society is partially to compensate the members for 
the robbery or theft of a working animal, its death or complete inability 
to work resulting from accident or illness, or its cc mpulsory slaughter. By 
complete inability to work is understoed the loss or inc uiable iracture oi 
one or more legs. Compensation will only be given lor animals slaughter- 
ed in accordance with legal requirements if there is an officially established 
fund out of which the association can obtain what it pays to the member 

To be admitted as a member of the association it is necessai} (a) to be 
a member of the Casa de ganaderos de Zaragoza ; (b) to live in the neighbour- 
hood of Saragossa or in such adjacent districts as may be detei mined by 
the General Meeting ; ( c ), to have no horses insured with any other society ~ 
if the applicant has any horses so insured any compensation which may be 
paid by the other society shall be handed over to the mutual society ; (d) to 
guarantee to provide veterinary attendance for the animals insured, 
(e) to agree to whatever method of identification the mutuaUcciel v may pro- 
pose ; (/) to pay in advance for each animal insured a contribution so cal- 
culated as to cover the risks of accidents and the management expenses and 
to allow of the formation of a reserve fund. 

With this society all classes of working animals may be insured — 
horses, mules, asses or oxen To be insured, however, an animal must 
satisfy the following conditic ns: it must be more than one year old and fit 
for work, be passed by a veterinary inspector and be submitted to his 
inspection whenever the Committee so instructs Valuations and insj ec- 
tions may be made at the residence of the member if he so desire, but in 
that case the inspection fees will be charged to him 

The value of the animals insured will be fixed according to the de- 
claration of the owner, if that is accepted by the Cc mmittee on the advice of 
their veterinary inspector All the estimates of value will be presented 
annually to the Committee, which will revise them and may decide to 
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modify them. If the member is not satisfied with the revision, he may 
appeal to the General Meeting. 

The premiums payable b> the members will be of two kinds — ordinary 
and cumulative. The ordinary premium will cover insurance against ac- 
cidents, hydrophobia, symptomatic anthrax, glanders, robbery and theft. 
In the first year the ordinary premium will be 2 % of the total value of the 
animal insured. 

By the cumulative premium the animal will be insured not only 
against the risks covered by the ordinary premium, but also against illness. 
In fixing the cumulative premiums, which are to be added to the normal 
premium, account will be taken of the age of the animal and the mortality 
rates of the class of animal to wFich it belongs. 

For mules and asses the cumulative premium will be, for the first 
year : if one to four years old, 2 % of the estimated total value of the ani- 
mal insured ; if four to eight years old, 1 % % ; if eight to twelve years 
old, 3 % ; if over twelve years old, but still fit for work, 4 %. In the case 
of horses, on account of the higher mortality rates, the cumulative pre- 
miums are about 5 % higher then those for mules and asses. 

Oxen are not insured against illness. 

For breeding animals, the premiums mentioned wull be increased 
by 10 % to cover the special risks ol gestation and parturition. No in- 
demnity will be paid in the case of death caused by dourine. 

All these premiums, ordinary or cumulative, may be modified each year 
by the General Meeting. 

When an accident or other loss occurs, after it has been verified and 
the claim passed by the Committee within a period not exceeding 15 days, 
the member making the claim will be paid 75 % of the assured value. The 
payment of the compensation does not prevent the society from inquiring 
into the causes of the accident or loss, with the aid of the person who has 
suffered thereby, and, if need be, it may take whatever legal action it has 
a right to take against the member or against thiul parties who may be 
responsible tor the accident or loss, or may share in the compensation paid 
to the owner of the animal. 

In case of the loss of the animal by accident, robbeiy or theft, or com- 
pulsory slaughtering, the person who has suffered thereby, after having 
recovered the sum assured, shall transfer to the association all his rights to 
claim compensation ; if, however, the society obtains a sum larger than that 
which it had paid to the member, it will pay him the balance, after deduct- 
ing the expenses incurred. 

The insurance begins from the date when the policy is signed. The 
premiums are annual, as we have said, and they are payable in the first 
three months of the breeding year, that is, from July to September. 

For delay in the payment ol the premiums or refusal to take the pre- 
ventive measures which the Committee may prescribe, the member for- 
feits all right to compensation. Nor will compensation be paid for the death, 
loss or inability to work of an insured animal which may result from war, 
revolution, riots, or requisition, or from preventive inoculation carried out 
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without the authorisation of the Committee or from surgical operations which, 
were not urgently required and had not been .so authorised* 

The reserve fund will be formed by the balance available at the end of 
the year after all compensation has been paid and the expenses of man- 
agement covered . The members who voluntarily withdraw from the society, 
having complied in all respects with the rules, will have the right to the re- 
payment of 75 % of the sum due to them out of this surplus, proportionately 
to the extent to which their premiums have served to build it up. 

In the event of the dissolution of the society, the rules lay down that, 
if the liabilities exceed the assets, the balance shall be made good by the 
members, but that it there is a credit balance, 75 % of it shall be paid 
to the members in the proportions indicated, and the remaining 25 % shall 
be paid to the Casa de ganaderos de Zaragoza, to be utilised for the promo- 
tion of similar mutual insurance societies. r 

UNITED STATES. 

STATE HAIR INSURANCE IN NORTH DAKOTA. - Biennial Reports of the Hail Commis- 
sioner for the Terms ending December 31st., 1912, and December 31st., 1914. Bismarck, 
1912 and Devil’s Eake, 1914. 

The State of North Dakota in 1914 initiated a scheme for the provision 
of hail insurance to fanners, the history of which may be read in the First 
and Second Biennial Reports of the Hail Commissioner. Apparently the 
scheme has met with only qualified success, and it is admittedly tentative. 
Each year's working must be regarded as an experiment made with the 
object of arriving at a sound actuarial basis for voluntary hail insurance under 
the conditions subsisting in North Dakota, and must be judged according- 
ly The Law of 1911 (Chapter 23, Session Laws of 1911) under which the 
scheme started, has already been amended by Chaptei 192, Laws of 1913, 
and proposals for further legislation are already under consideration. 

During 1911 and 1912 the state accepted insurance of 160 acresof grain 
of any kind — wheat, oats, barley, rye, etc. — for $32, fixing the maximum 
compensation payable in case of loss at $ 1 ,280 . The commercial companies 
were then charging a minimum of $65 for insuring the same area, and 
fixed the maximum amount payable at $1,000. In 1911, the number of 
policies written with the state was 1,0 11 and the amount collected in prem- 
iums was $26,109. When the working expenses of the scheme had been 
met anda certain sum set aside as a contingency fund , the balance of $21,1 88 
was distributed among the policy holders, whose claims were paid at the 
rate of 70 cents in the dollar. In 1912, the number of policies taken out 
with the state increased to 2,505, and the total amount received in premiums 
to $64,850. 

The amount paid in compensation for losses incurred during the year 
was $57,936, claims being paid at the rate of 55 cents in the dollar. In 
1912 the damage done by hail in the state was unprecedentedly heavy and, 
as the state charged a uniform rate for the whole of North Dakota and 
placed no limitation on the amount of insurance it would accept in any 
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section or township, it was particularly hard hit . In the same year there were 
seven commercial companies doing hail insurance business in the state and 
the average amount received in premiums per company for the year was 
$152,000, the premiums received by the state amounting, as has been stated, 
to $64,840. Thecommercial companies, it may be mentioned, limit the amount 
of the risks which they will accept for insurance in any section or township 
and charge considerably higher premiums in the western than in the eastern 
townships of the state — 75 cents per acre as against 65 cents pel acre. 

The law was amended in 1913 in time for the insurance business of that 
year to be regulated by the amended law. The results for 1913 and 1914, 
however, are not encouraging. The number of policies dropped to 773 in 
the former year and to 761 in the latter, and, though claims in 1913 were 
settled at the rate of 88 cents in the dollar, the rate dropped again in 1914 
to 65 cents in the dollar. 

Two important changes were introduced in the scheme by the law of 
1913. The rate for insurance was increased from 20 to 30 cents per acre and 
an Official Adjuster was appointed in each county. The Hail Commis- 
sioner in his last repo r t says: — “ Just what effect the increase of rate had is 
a matter of speculation, but the fact remains that during the first two years 
under the 20-cents-an-acre rate the premium income w^as $90,945, while 
during the succeeding two years under the 30-cents-an-aere rate the income 
was only $54,986. It is reasonable to assume that the marked falling off 
in business was due in part to the fact that the 1911 losses were settled 
on the basis of 70 cents on the dollar. This showing did not make for confi- 
dence in the scheme of state hail insurance. However, the fact that the 
stock companies also wrote a greatly reduced volume of hail business in 
this state in 1913 should be taken into account. 

While the present method of adjustment is undoubtedly an improve- 
ment upon the original plan, yet I am disposed to believe that a still better 
method would be to authorize the Department to engage the services 
of one or two experienced adjusters who would operate in all sections of the 
state. It is believed this plan would result in more accurate adjustments at 
reduced cost. ” 

In a report which he made to the Governor of the State at the end of 
1913 the Hail Commissionei admits that his enthusiasm for the scheme 
“ has been somewhat dulled ; ” but he concludes, nevertheless, that “ state 
hail insurance is entirely feasible, provided a large number of policies 
be issued and the risks widely distributed over the state, ” — a line of argu- 
ment which runs perilously close to petitio principii. 

ITALY. 

INSURANCE AND THRIFT IN 1914 — Bachi (Ricardo': Vltalia Economica nel 1914. 

Annuario ddla vita commerciale, industrial, agraria, hancaria, finanziaria e della 

politica economica. 7th Year. Supplement to the issue VI- VII of La Rtforma Sonalc . 

Turin: Society Tipografica-editricc Naarionale, 1915. 

An examination of the well-known Year Book Vltalia Economica 
shows how the outbreak of the European war has in many ways affected 
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every branch of insurance, so that the half-year immediately preceding and 
that following the outbreak of war present very difierent features. 

Confining ourselves to certain branches we note that the National 
Institute of Agrarian Mutual Insurance continues its propaganda, devoting 
itself in particular to the formation of mutual live-stock insurance societies 
and to grouping these in district federations. 

Offices for the co-ordination of agricultural mutual insurance are 
already working in Turin, Florence, Reggio Calabria, Genoa, Mantua, Rome 
and Palermo (i). 

At the Milan meeting of the National Congiess of Veterinary Surgeons 
resolutions were passed calling for a wider diflusion among small cultiv- 
ator's of the advantages of mutual insurance in combating diseases of animals, 
and foi the drafting of a bill for the protection of small local mutual insur- 
ance societies. 

With regard to live-stock insurance, the establishment of an autono- 
mous provincial reinsurance institute based on mutual principles is due to 
the initiative of the Provincial Administration of Alexandria. Its (bject 
is reinsurance against the loss of cattle through disease or accident. 
Every local society must pay to the Institute 45 per cent, of the minimum 
premium, fixed at 1 .25 per cent . of the insured value. 

With regard to hail insurance, Sig. Giordano’s bill, intnduced in the 
Chamber on the 21st February, proposed the formation of provincial 
mutual societies for the insurance of specified agricultural products against 
damage by hail. 

Insurance would be undertaken on a favourable vote oi two-thirds of 
the Provincial Council which would also be empowered to fix the amount 
of the contributions at a percentage of the value of the insured pr< dute and 
according to the nature of the crop. This bill has not yet been discussed 
by the Chamber. 

With regard to school mutual insurance (2) a slow but coitinual 
advance is to be recorded in the foimation of new mutual insuiance societies 
and in the extension of those already existing, espec ially in North Italy. At 
the end of 1914, 52 mutual societies with 47,900 members had applied 
for and obtained legal recognition, while mutual societies not legally 
recognised and the local sections of federations of school mutual insurance 
societies, numbered 830 with about 80,000 members. The balance sheet 
of 1913 o>f the National Bank of Thrift was the first to show particulars 
of the special fund for “ School Mutual Insurance. ” 

On the 31st December, 1913, there were 30,301 members belonging 
to 28 school mutual societies with 161,982 francs paid up and 45,351*50 
francs in contributions paid into the Bank. On the same date the fund 
amounted to 213,103.50 francs. During 1914 the number of school mutual 
insurance societies affiliated to the Bank continued to increase. Thus the 
School Mutual Insurance Society of Turin registered 3,063 new members, 

(1) For their work and aims see the Bulletin of September, 1915, p. 47 seq. 

(2) See our article School and Forest Mutual Societies in Italy ha the Bulletin , September, 
1915 , P. 37 . 
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that of Florence 2,995, and so on. Lastly, it must be observed that 
the Milan School Mutual Insurance Society undertook to concentrate 
and give direction to the efforts of mutual insurance societies to supplement 
sickness benefits and old age pensions by the establishment of other 
auxiliary institutions likely to prove popular and to attract a larger 
number of supporters. Thus it established two convalescent homes for 
members of the middle class, an employment agency to assist its members 
in finding employment suited to their capacities when they have completed 
their elementary education, and an agency for the joint purchase of 
text-books, stationery, etc. 

As regards social insurance the effect of the war has been to delay or 
suspend the promotion of further State schemes. It has been so with 
the long promised bills for the amendment of the law on accidents in industry 
{31st January, 1904, No. 51) and for the extension of compulsory accident 
insurance to agriculture. 

But the serious failure of a limited liability insurance company. La Lorn- 
ellina , is a further proof of the desirability and even urgency of a reform 
of the existing law. The Government has confined its activity to the work 
of organising the National Accidents Banks which is establishing compart - 
inental and secondary branches in order to decentralise its labours. In 
order to facilitate insurance with the Bank against accidents in agricultural 
labour, a Royal Decree of the 14th May, 1914, as an experimental measure, 
approved the tariffs of premiums of insurance against accidents in agricul- 
tural work not covered by the above mentioned law of 1904 (1), and the 
schedule of rates of compensation. 

The new policy extends to all agricultural labour not subject to compul- 
sory insurance, thus including all labour directly connected with the culti- 
vation of the land, as well as all labour accessory thereto such as harv- 
esting, the handling and transport of produce, cattle -rearing, the custody 
of farms and of produce, etc. It aims in particular at the precise definition 
of risk, at the payment of fixed sums in compensation at moderate rates, 
and the determination of premium lates in proportion to the area of hold- 
ings and the various types of farming. 

It is also worthy of note that the Agrarian Society of Rome (Comizio 
Agrario di Roma) has been the promoter in the formation of a new private 
mutual accident insurance society for agricultural labourers. 

In the course of the year the first results of the work of the National 
Maternity Bank were made public. This Bank forms an autonomous sect- 
ion of the National Bank of Thrift and is intended to assist working 
women on the occurrence of births or abortions. The benefit is fixed at 40 
francs of which 30 are paid from the funds of the Bank and 10 by the State 
as a grant-in-aid. Registration in this bank is compulsory for all working 
women who are under the provisions of the law regulating the conditions 
of labour of women and children. The annual contribution is fixed at 
one franc for those from 15 to 20 years of age, and two francs for those 

(1) See on this subject our article Proposal For a Bill to Extend Compulsory Insurance 
do accidents in Agricultural Labour, in the Review^ January, 1916. 
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from 20 to 50. Half the sum is due from the employer and half from 
the worker, but the whole must be paid by the employer who may deduct 
the amount from the woman's wages. The number of firms insured was 
11,229 on the 1st September, 1913, and in the following half-year (October, 
1913 to March, 1914) it diminished to 9,680 and the number of women 
paying into the bank diminished from 481,132 to 426,872. The causes 
of this were the delay of many firms in making their half-yearly payment, 
and the greater number of seasonal industries carried on from April to Sep- 
tember. The financial year 1913-14 closed with a deficit of 113,875 francs. 

Consideration of the question of working men's pensions was necessarify 
postponed owing to the war. 

The permanent propaganda committee for compulsory insurance against 
sickness, disablement and old age which has been formed in Rome deckled to 
undertake an inquiry into the organisation of old age and sickness insurance 
in foreign countries, and into the question of bringing the reform of 
compulsory sickness insurance into line with the present state of sanitary and 
hospital assistance, but the result of the inquiry had not been published. 

Lastly, with regard to unemployment insurance, the Superior Council 
of Thrift, upon the motion of Prof. Gobbi passed the resolutions which are 
dealt with below. 

* 

* * 

RESOLUTIONS OF THE COUNCIL OF TR1FT AND SOCIAL INSURANCE UPON THE 

PROBLEM OF UNEMPLOYMENT. 

Among the subjects discusssed by the Council of Thrift and Social 
Insurance (1) in the session of 1914 one of the most important was that of 
insurance against involuntary unemployment. 

The subject was introduced by Professor Ulysses Gobbi (2) who having 
explained the problem in its full extent, and demonstrated that involun- 

(1) The Council of Thrift and Social Insurance in Italy is the highest public body with con- 
sultative functions in the matter of thrift. By Royal Decree of 20th October, i<)n, No. 1204, 
it must give its opinion in all cases if requester! to do so under the laws and rules in force. 
The Ministry of Agriculture may in addition submit to it for examination all subjects relative 
to thrift and workmen’s insurance. It is composed of fourteen memtas appointed by Royal 
Decree and nominated by the Ministry of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce ; of one represen- 
tative from the .Superior Council of Labour, another from that of Public Assistance and 
Benefit, and a third from the Society for Mutual Aid ; one representative of ordinary savings* 
banks, and one of the national insurance companies. The Directors- General of Credit and Thrift, , 
of Statistics and Labour, and the Director-General of the Institutions for Thrift of the Ministry 
of the Treasury are members ex officio. The Minister of Agriculture may besides from time to 
time invite officials and private persons, specially competent upon particular questions, to take 
part in the discussions of the Council in a consultative capacity. The Council meets in ordin- 
ary session at least once a year, and in extraordinary session as often as the Ministry considers 
necessary. For each session the Minister appoints President and Vice-lTesident, but should 
the Minister himself and the Under-Secretary of State be present, they assume these offices. 
Decisions are by a majority vote, and the President has a casting vote. 

(2) See the clear and exhaustive report of Prof. Ulysses Gobbi in the A wnali del Credit# 

e della Previdenza (Series II. Vol. 7, 1915) published by the Ministry of Agriculture. The 
subject of involuntary unemployment is closely studied as to its causes, the means taken to* 
prevent it, and to avoid its consequences, and in particular it is demonstrated that unem- 
ployment is a risk suitable for insurance. , 

Among Italian works on this subject we may mention in particular that Of L*vio MAR- 
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tar y unemployment is a subject for insurance, propounded the question if 
this should be voluntary or obligatory; then, having discussed the Bill 
brought forward by the Luzzatti Ministry in 1910, and passed by the 
Chamber, for subsidising those institutions which propose insurance against 
enforced unemployment (1), he concluded that it was necessary to proceed 
gradually in enforcing the obligation of insurance on seme trades under fiee 
forms of thrift which have received grants. He also pointed out the need 
for provisions of a preliminary character, such as the institution of Labour 
Exchanges, and the reform of the law for the legal recognition oi mutual 
aid societies. Lastly, he referred to some fundamental rules for the distrib- 
ution of grants to the unemployed, concluding with the followup resolutions 
approved by the Council: — 

(t) Insurance against unemployment should be made compulsory to 
guarantee a minimum of compensation to wage-earners in caireof temporary 
disablement, confinement, permanent infirmity, involuntaiy unemploy- 
ment, and to widows and orphans in case of death, for the payment of which, 
labourers, employers, the State, communes, and charitable institutions 
should unite, without, however, necessarily calling upoi all these as con- 
tributors in every branch of insurance. 

(2) This general plan oi compulsory" insurance should be brought into 
use gradually so as to secure co-ordination among the various branches. 

(3) While waiting until compulsory" insurance against unemployment 
shall be introduced in Italy, the State should make grants to those legally' 
lecognised trades-unions which insure their members against unemployment. 

(4) This scheme should be accompanied by that for Labour Exchanges, 
which is already under consideration by the Superior Labour Council. 

(5) It should also be accompanied by a law for the legal recognition of 
mutual aid societies according to Chap I of the plan already prepared by 
the Council of Thrift. 

(6) The regulations already in use by the Humanitarian Society (2 ) ought 
generally to be observed in assigning grants 

After the outbreak of the war it was impossible to carry out these piovi- 
sions, but at the same time the necesssity" for them was seriously^ felt. To 
remedy the deficiency the Council of Thrift in April, 1915 expressed their 
views on the subject, and passed resolutions in favour of: ■ — 

CI1KTTI 'ustemi di difisa contto la disoicupazwni with a Ao/t sw llu Statistua dtlla diwuupa 
none, dt Albirto Caroncinj (Milano, lyoh), and that oi Aknaldo A(iMUI 11 Prabhmu 
economtco della dtsoccupazumc opt raw (Milano, 1900) 

(1) This bill wa^ introduced in the Chamber by the Ministers Luzzatti Raimri atid Tule^to 
on the a th June, 191a It proposed that, beginning with the financial year 19x0-1911 , an appro 
priation of r 00,000 francs should appeal each year in the budget of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
to be used to make grants to those trade associations, whether with legal recognition or without, 
based either wholly or in part on the principle of thrift, which assist able-bodied working 
men involuntarily unemployed who for a given period have been registered m the association 
Rules were to be made to establish the conditions under which such association?, would be 
eligible for a grant from the State, and also for the appropriation and distribution of the above 
mentioned grant. "Though this bill was passed on the 6th July, 1910, it was opposed by the 
Central Office of the Senate, the report of which, drawn up by the Senator E Conti appeared 
on the 16th. January, 1911. 

( 2 ) For the regulation and working of the Bank for Assistance to the Unemployed oi the 
44 Humanitarian Society ” of Milan, see the Bulletin July 1914, p. 53 et seq 
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(1) Grants from the State to trades-unions which, even if not legally 
recognised, insure their members against unemployment, supplementing 
the system of grants by establishing Labour Exchanges and making use 
those already in existence ; 

(2) Grants to trade-unions in general which insure artisans, labourers 
and employees of private firms against unemployment, or make grants to 
them from local banks established for thisobject, but aiding t he unemployed 
member through the association to which he belongs, always with the 
help of Labour Exchanges ; 

(3) Co-ordination among institutions for assisting the unemployed in 
order to control cases of fictitious unemployment, the misrepresentation 
of family circumstances, and the claiming of too many grants. (1) 

* 

* * 

INSURANCE AGAINST INDUSTRIAL, ACCIDENT'S AND THE RISKS OF WAR. - 

La Gazzetta Ufficiale del Regno d'Ttaha. No ^75. Rome, 10th November, 1915. 

The Minister of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce had already 
given his sanction to the obligation for all insurance associations in Italy 
to guarantee workmen against the risks to which they might be liable 
in the course of their work because of operations of war. 

But as the risk thus assumed by the societies might in the progress of 
the war far exceed the limits foreseen at the period of the drawing-up of 
the tariffs a Vice-regal Decree of 31st Oct., 1915, authorised such institutions 
to add an extra premium to meet the increase of risk. This Decree declares 
that all heads or managers of enterprises, industries and constructions sub- 
ject to the Law of 1st January, 1904, No. 51 (for obligatory insurance of work- 
men against accidents) are required from 1st Sept. 1915, and during the 
whole period of the present war to pay for the workmen by them employed 
the extra premium for the risks of war, to the amount fixed by the respect- 
ive insurance companies, within the utmost limits fixed by the Ministry 
of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce for special districts and for various 
kinds of undertaking. For this purpose the various insurance companies, 
must within ten days from the coming into force of thenew Decree lay before 
the Minister personally the special conditions and the highest tariffs for the 
extra war-premium. The Minister on his part, may at anytime, on his 
own initiative and by request of the society modify these conditions and 
limits. The National Accidents Bank is also authorised to accept, by 
way of reinsurance from insurance societies or private companies, from 
private or consortial banks or syndicates of mutual insurance, a qno+a of 
the risks assumed by these institutions. 

* 

♦ * 

THE MILAN MUNICIPAL, COUNCIL AND THE QUESTION OF TRtFT. — II Soli, 

Milan, No. 239. October 7th, 1915, 

An important discussion took place last October in the Communal Coun- 
cil of Milan on the subject of Communal provisions for the assistance of as - 

(1) In connection with these resolutions of the Council of Thrift in the session of 1915, ate 
the article by Prof. Gobbi; War and Labour Insurance in the Bulletin of Insurance, Turin, 
No 21, 1-15 November, 1915 
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sociative thrift. As the subject is of great interest, and the provisions 
adopted by the Municipality of Milan are worthy of attention , we give the 
following brief particulars, (i) 

Observations of the Junta on the subject must first be given. 

Unemployment, sickness, disablement, and old age for independent work- 
people who have nothing but their weekly wages to live upon, are a danger 
much more serious and to be dreaded than for the employees of public 
bodies or for the middle and wealthier classes. Thrift is therefore the born, den 
duty of the working classes, but in Italy it is checked by the natural 
tendency to improvidence which is encouraged by the climate and justified 
by the low rate of wages. The remedies would therefore be to make 
associative thrift compulsory, and at the same time to raise the wages. 

The first may be achieved by law, the second by a general improvement 
in the economic state of the market. 

In the meantime, till these conditions can be realised, the communes 
may work in their own way for associative thrift. 

It is clear that if associative thrift be extended as widely as possible 
with regard to unemployment, sickness, disablement, and old age, a foint 
will be reached at which charity for these fundamental fcimsof want will 
no longer be needed. 

For these reasons that which has hitherto not been done ought to be 
done, namel}, to promote encourage, and aid associative thrift, especially 
among the younger generation, with the certaint} that money thus employ- 
ed will not be required for future alms-giving. 

The way in which the commune may give encouragement is by assisting 
individual citizens in their efforts to provide against future dangers 

Such assistance may be given cither to the entrance fee or to the grant 
which is distributed, provided it be always less than the fraction of quota paid 
by the member, or than the fraction of the grant received by him, so that its 
character of stimulus and rewrard should be maintained, and that it should 
be an encouragement to united control by the members over statements of 
unemployment or illness. " 

It was therefore proposed that besides the 60,000 francs appropiated 
in the estimates for 1915, the Commune should provide in iuture estimates 
for the completion of associative thrift in the following ways : 

Against Unemployment . — Many labour leagues in Milan make a special 
point of giving grants in case of unemployment . Forty-six of their ni rr ber , 
belonging to the Bank of the Humanitarian League for aid in case of unem- 
ployment, comprised 12,823 members in 1913, of whom 1,618 received 
grants on account of unemployment , amounting in all to 111,860 fr.of which 
87,779 were paid from the quotas of the members themselves, and 24,081 francs 
(equal to 21.53 % of the total grant made) by the Humanitarian Bank. 

The Commune sets apart 20,000 frs. to complete the grants for involun- 
tary unemployment to workmen who belong to associations in &ilar, man- 
aged only by workmen and formed exclusively of men who all exert he the 
same trade or profession. These associations, besides providing help in 

(1) From 11 Sole, a Milan daily paper No. „M<) 7th Oct 1915 
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cases of unemployment aim at the improvement of conditions of thrift or 
unemployment. 

A gainst Sickness. In Milan there are trade or general mutual aid soci- 
eties which comprise about 60,000 members, of whom 30,000 are working 
people . Now the Commune wishes to incite the new working generation to make 
provision for illness, and has therefore for this first year granted20,ooo frs.to 
assist monthly quotas not lower than 1 fr. 20 with an extra premium of 30 
centimes per month, and for a period of three solar years, if the associations 
continue in a position to give arrant of at least 1 fianc daily to men and 
75 centimes to women for a period nor less than three months in those cases 
of illness or accident during work in which insurance was not compulsory. 
To receive this grant those citizens born in Milan or who have lived five 
years there will have the preference. With a sum of 20,000 frs., 5,355 new 
members might be registered in the mutual insurance against sickness, and 
as the agreement to complete the quota is triennial, the communal burden 
will be 40,000 frs. in the second year and 60,000 frs in the third, to remain 
fixed at this sum in the succeeding years, while increasing the number ol 
members to 16,665. 

A gainst Disablement and Old Age. The natural means of provision against 
disablement and old age among working men is the National Bank of Thrift. 
Those who should register themselves in this bank are ) those young people 
who have passed through technical schools belonging to societies or public 
bodies, and evening classes of the higher communal schools; (ft)working men 
and women belonging to the so-called “ resistance ” societies, not above 35 
years of age ; (c) poor blind persons born and resident in Milan ; (d) pupils 
belonging to families in narrow circumstances, having passed through the 
sixth elementary class, and not continuing their studies, but are employed 
in workshops or in trade, and have been members of the School Mutual 
Insurance Society. 

Where necessary 20,000 frs. will be set apart to enable 6,666 citizens who 
will pay an equal sum to become members. 

This sum will be doubled in the second year and will amount to 60 000 
frs. in the third year, thus enabling about 20,000 young persons to become 
members. 

The Communal Council, taking into con sid eiation the above mentioned 
report of the Junta, decided : (a) to sanction the agreement of the 27th Sept 
1915, with the Humanitarian Society according to which the Commune should 
take part in the Bank for aid in case of unemployment with an annual sum 
of 15,000 frs., besides entrusting it with the distribution of another 5,000 
frs* per annum , until the 31st Dec. 1919, except in case of renewal ; (b ) to accept 
the proposal of provision for sickness among the working classes, for three 
years, appropriating to this purpose 40,000 frs. from the balance of 1916, and 
60,000 from that of 1917, besides that previously arranged for 1915 ; {c) to 
accept also the proposal of provision against disablement and old age 
among the working classes, with the relative sums of 40,000 frs. for 1916 
and 60,000 frs for 1917, besides those already set apart for 19^5. 
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THK EVOLUTION OF POPULAR CREDIT 


OFFICIAL Sol JRCKS 

SVSJFMALISUI OVKK/IUU PER \ I RKK HIIM.F N IN BKVTNDINGEN IN ZAKE HU LAND HO L W 
UU DU 1 VOOK INLANDERS ING1 VOLGI GODVERNKMKNTSBESn 11 VAN 8 NOVEMBER 1Q0O — 
N 6 C' i ooi’i* ndj ioi UiiiMO 1903 {Statement of I acts and h xpirtmcnts in regard 
to tht Agricultural ( ndtt for \ alive s promoted in virtut of tlu Goicnwunt Picric of 
S member 8//1 , 1900, No 25, with data to t)u end of igo->) Bata\ia, 190 \ 

OViU/iaiT V\N HE! HKDRIfr DIR SFIAR KN CREPIBTINS1 KLLINGCN V VN PHII ANTROPIM HEN 
CARD JPN BEHOKVE VAN PE iNLANDSCHE JJEVOLKING OP-jAV\ IN IILT IN 1904 AFGKLOOPEN 

hoi R | a \R (z G afdfkllngsu vnken kn andere) (Statemt nt of l fit Walking of the Savings 
and ( ndtt Institutions of a Philanthropic Character for tht Benefit of the Nutivt Population 
of fa\a during tht Business I tar io<M Departmental and other Banks). Batavia, 1906 
iN RIGHTING EN WERKWIJZK VAN PEWTSELIJKK SPAAR EN CRKDIETENSTELLINGEN VOORNA- 
MELI]K TEN BEHOKVE VAN Dl iNLANDSCIIE BEVOLKING ( ZOOGENAAMDR AFDEELINGSBAN- 
ken) (Organisation and Working of tht Local Savings and ( redit Institutions founded for 
tht Btnefit of the Native Population Departmental Banks) Batavia, 1907 
A YNW1JZINGEN TEN BEHOEVE VAN Dl OPR3CHTING DE INRICHT1NG, HE T BKHEER VAN EN HEr 
TOEZICHf OP PORPSCREDIKTTN STELLINGKN (LOEMBORNGS DEbSA LN dessageldbankjes) 
{Hints on the Foundation, Organisation, Working and Suptrvnunt of thi Native T T tllagi 
Credit Institutions : Lvemboeng di s sa and small dessa banks) Batavia, 1908 
VKRSLAG van HET INEANDSCH CRl DU rWEZEN LOOPENDE TOT AVGUSTE 4 * 1 908 (Rt port Oil the 
Working of Native Credit up to August 1908) Batavia, 1908 
KePALTNOKN BBTBEFFENDE HET CREPIETVER BAND EN DE TOEPASSING DAARVAN MET TOL1ICH- 
ting (IN HET NKDKRLANdsch kn Maleisch) (Principles of ( Q- operative Credit and their 
Application, with Explanations m Dutch and Malay) Batavia, 1 <nu 

KEN KN ANDER OVER AFDKBUNCSBANKEN. OPMERKINGEN VOOR DE PRAC11JK V AN DIF VOLKS- 
CREDIETINSTKLUNGEN SAMENGESTBLD DOOR DEN DUSNST VAN HET VOLK SC REDID? - 
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wezen in Nkderlandsch-Indx# ( Information regarding the Departmental Banks , Practical 
Hints for the use of these Popular Credit Institutions , compiled by the Popular Credit Service 
of the Dutch East Indies). Batavia, 1912. 

NOTULEN VAN DE TF MAGELANG OP DEN I 7 DEN, 18DEN, EN ryDEN MAART 1913 GEHOUDEN HIJE- 
ENKOMST DEK OP JAVA EN MADOKRA WERKZAME AMBTENAREN VOOR DE INRICHTING VAN 
hex Volkscredietwezen (Repot t of the Meeting of Popular Ctedit Employes 1 evident in 
Java and Madura , held at Magelang , the 17th, 18 th., and iqth of March 1913), Batavia, 1913 
De visschersvereeniging xe Tegal (The I e gal Fishermen's Association). Batavia, 1913. 
Verslang van hex Volks- credietwezen loopende tot ultimo Juni 191 ^ (Report on 
Popular Credit up to June 30 th., 1913). Batavia, 1913 
VKRZ AMELING VAN EENIOE BESLUITFN EN CIRCUI. AIRES BKTREKKING HEBBENDE OPHET YOLKS- 

credietwezen (Collection of Decree s and Laws relating to Popular Credit) Batavia, 1913 
Verslag van het Volkscredietwezen loopende toi uliimo Juni 1914 ( Repot t on Po- 
pular Credit up to June 30 th , 1914) Batavia, 1914 , 

Verslag over hex dienstjaar 1913 (i° Boekjaar) van i>e Centrale Kas ( Ripoit ut the 
Central Bank for the Year 1913 — the ptst Business Yeat) Batavia, 1914 
Regeeringsalman^k voor Nederlanpscii- Indie an 1914 (Official Almanai oi the Dutch 
Fast Indies for 1914) 

Collection of the Annual Reports ol the Depai tmeutal Bank (Afdeelingshaiik) of Batavia, 
Batavia, 1910- 191 5 

Do for the \fdeelingshank of Magelang. Magelang, 1907 19T4 


OTHER SOURCE 

Kielstra (J. C.) : De “ Centrale Kas ” en haie geschriften ( Die Central Bank and tis publtca 
Hons). Extrait du “ Tijdschrift Binnenlandseh Bestuur ” (Review of the Mtmsfty of In 
ternal Affairs) 1914. Bavavia, 1914 


§ 1. The need of agricuetueae credit 

AND EAREY ATTEMPTS TO PROMOTE IT. 


The bad harvests of 1901 and 1902 in Java caused a terrible famine 
and this period may be regarded as the critical moment of the stiange eco- 
nomic enfeeblement from which these fertile lands suffered during the latter 
years of the past century and the beginning of the present. 

The Government came energetically to the help to the native popu- 
lation by a liberal distribution of money and food, chiefly rice. But it 
was evident that Ibis method of assistance, which encourages fraud and 
laziness, could onlj be temporal especially in the case of a people so thrift- 
less as the Javanese. 

It was, therefore, necessary to consider the best means to restore pro- 
sperity on a stable foundation to the people, and to accustom them to a more 
modern system of social economy in which money would be the mainspring 
in the commercial machineryinstead of being used, as it had been up to then, 
merely as a means of procuring superfluities. One of the most efficacious 
means for regulating and facilitating the relations between cultivators and 
buyers is undoubtedly popular agricultural credit. M. W. P. de Wolff van 
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Westerrode, governor of the department of Poerwokerto, knowing the good 
results of agricultural banks in the mother country, had already con- 
templated , before the crisis of 1901, the establishment of similar banks in the 
colonies. In 1898 he published his views on the subject in the Tijdschrift 
voor Nvjverheid en Landhouw in Nederlandsch Indie. He had himself made 
a practical attempt of the same nature in establishing at Poorwokeito a 
“ Charitable loan, savings and agricultural bank ” and in 1900 the central 
Government requested him to make a statement of his views as to 
whether it was desirable that the colonial government should take steps to 
introduce such credit and should give it financial support. In 1903 M. de 
Wolff van Westerrode published this report, which is well furnished with 
documentary evidence and is very interesting. His judgment on Java- 
nese financial economy is very severe. In his opinion, if it were desired to 
liquidate the accounts of the Javanese, an immense majoiity of the popul- 
ation would have to be declared bankrupt. Only at rare and short periods, 
as immediately after the harvest, could the normal Javanese cultivator 
show more assets than liabilities. Some months, some weeks, even some 
days after the storage of the padi (rice) crop in the barns of the peasantry, 
these barns are all empty while those 01 the capitalists (chiefly Chinese) 
are full. 

The Javanese do not contract debts on account of any absolute in- 
sufficiency of means to meet the cost of necessary provisions. In such a 
case — we still quote the report of 1903 — the deficit would continually 
increase. Money lenders exact exorbitant interest, ranging from 24 to 
30 % per annum for considerable loans and from 60 to 100, 120 % and even 
more tor small sums. The poor debtors would , therefore, only have in front 
of them the certainty of indigence and death from hunger. Such deaths, 
however, arc of rare occurrence. We may, then, conclude that a Javanese 
goes into debt, not because his gains aie too small but because of his re- 
pugnance to the formation of any sort of capital. A man of the people is 
willing to sacrifice all his earnings except what is strictly necessary, to pro- 
cure himself some luxury. And first among these is repose ! If the wages of 
a coolie are 1 fr. per day and he can live on 50 centimes he will only work on 
alternate days. If he have higher wages, he buys jewellery, fine clothes or 
improves his wa> of living. However, we must not forget that for this thrift- 
lessness there are attenuating ciicumstances in the habits of the country, 
which lend themselves to exaggerated expenditure. The higher one of 
these islanders rises in the social scale, the more he is imposed upon bv 
his family and connections. 

Notwithstanding his low opinion of the economic capabilities of the 
people, M. de Wolff van Westerrode made very persistent effoits to canv 
on his bank at Poerwokerto, putting in practice principles which later were 
recommended in the voluminous report compiled by Mr. F. A. Nichol- 
son for the Government of Madras, namely a limited sphere of opeiations, 
governmental assistance granted only in case of insufficiency of local re 
sources, encouragement of joint and several liability, and of co-operation, 
strengthening of communal autonomy. His model was the Raiffeisen bank, 
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that is a combination of a bank of agricultural credit with a savings-bank, 
the whole under government supervision. He declared, however, that a 
popular credit bank would have no chance of success in Java unless based 
on small local banks founded and administered by the village notabilities 
who are perfectly conversant with the needs and the credit of the people. 
These local banks should be dependent on a central departmental bank, 
performing the functions of a savings, credit and deposit bank, at the 
same time equalising the credit of the local banks by covering the deficit ol 
one with the surplus of another. As long as the population continues in 
its present state of thriftlessness the departmental bank should continue 
to direct the movement, but as soon as the situation improves, the connec~ 
tion between the departmental and local banks could be strengthened and 
they could even be amalgamated. 

The results of the working of the local bank of Poerwokerto in the tew 
years between its establishment (1899) and the report (1904) were not 
satisfactory, and M. de Wolff van Westerrode threw the blame for this on 
the native authotities who, according to his opinion, had not shown the 
necessary zeal and sympathy. To avoid such disappointments as he had 
met he considered governmental control as absolutely indispensable. 
Though in no way enthusiastic as to his own experience, and believing that 
the Javanese are, generally speaking, totally devoid of the virtue of economy 
and more thriftless than any other Orientals, he asked the Government to 
favour the extension of agricultural credit by establishing small local banks 
and departmental banks, and to link these innovations to one of the rare 
pre-existing native institutions of co-operative character, the loemboeng 
dessa. 


§2. A CO-OPERATIVE INSTITUTION .’ THU UOKMBOl.NO DKSSA 

The so-called loemboeng dessa is a barn built by the commune as a 
magazine tor bibit (seed rice). The customary law tequiies all agricultur 
ists who make use of this co-operative institution not only to restore, at the 
time of harvest the quantity of seed taken but to add from 25 to 50 % more 
as interest. The surplus arising from this system ir consumed in the fre- 
quent seasons of scarcity. 

This institution is indigenous and very ancient , but it often leaves 
much to be desired in regard to its administration. Even in 1837 the Go- 
vernment recommended its officials to supervise the management of the 
loemboeng dessa. M. de Wolff van Westerrode, through fully cognisant of 
its defects, wished to find in it the necessary link with modem popular m 
credit ; he recommended that the loemboeng dessa should be protected and 
extended and that tlicir management should be improved. “When/* he 
says , “ the people will have learned, attei some years, honestly to manage 
the joint supply of seed rice, they may then be ready to carry on a 
local bank. " 
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The Government was of the same opinion, and after the famine years 
of 1901, 1902, and 1903, during which it had directly helped the people 
by the distribution of rice and money, it began to encourage the loemboeng 
dessa. M. de Wolff van Westerrode was dead and to M. H. Carpentier 
Alfing was entrusted the direction of the enterprise. He boldy entered on the 
course prescribed by his predecessor, beginning by strengthening the insti- 
tution, which he considered a very safe point of departure, for in general 
it could only dispose of the savings made by the people of the village, and 
could neither effect changes too rapid in their habits, nor a too sudden 
depreciation in money. 

As the loemboeng is a communal institution for which the village is 
responsible there was no need to give it an independent legal existence, 
when needful, the commune will appear in legal proceedings. 

If the loemboeng is to preserve its communal character, the creation of 
such institutions common to several villages must be avoided. In such a 
c ase the loemboeng might easily be consideied as a governmental insti- 
tution and would thus lose its original co-operative character. Centrali- 
sation would also entail the transport from one village to another of the 
rice when borrowed or repaid, causing needless labour and expense 

The loemboeng dessa soon became popu ir Even in 1908, M. Carpert- 
tiei Alting wrote: " The native population rarely expresses its opinion on 
institutions recommended by the authorities, but they have repeatedly 
iollowed the example oi their neighbours and a^ked permission to establish 
a loemboeng. These facts, combined with others such as the care taken in 
the construction of the barns and tl le* imposing ceremony of opening 
show that the institution finds favour with the population. " 

From that time moreover good results began to appear: ‘'Though 
the influence of the loemboeng has not been so great as some exacted, 
nevertheless it has frequently* been obseived that the woikitig of the 
sawah (rice-fields) is improved, that mortgages have diminished and the 
numbei oi petty tbelts decreased. ” Though considering the seed -rice 
stores but temporary, and destined to disappear when the Javanese 41 come 
of age in money matters, ” the colonial government never wearies in im- 
proving their management. Their present importance is pioved by the 
financial report of 1914 ; 

Their number was then 12,71b (ol these 242 in the island of vSumatraf 
their stock, amost entirely free fiom any obligation to repay, amounted to 
2,753,000 picols and their reserve in cash to 3,320,000 florins, while then 
debts amounted only* to 920,000 florins. 

According to the latest rules, the loemboeng dessa is founded by mean*' 
of contributions in kind from the people of the village or less frequently' 
by a contribution, also in kind, from the government. The seed-rice ri 
lent on condition of repayment , with the addition of 25 to 30 %, at the next 
harvest. Almost everywhere the rice brought as repayment by the peas- 
ants is sold by the loemboeng and special seed-rice is bought, so as to avoid 
deterioration in qualify, because the best of the crop is never given in 
payment. If what the peasants give were used as seed the general dimiiu - 
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tion of the yield would in a few years outweigh the advantage the 
foemboeng. 

When all debts are paid the rate of interest is reduced and a reserve 
foimed. 

The loemboeng is managed by a committee of three agriculturists and 
the headman of the village. The committeemen receive as remuneration 
a part of the joint profits. The books are kept by an accountant who trav- 
els from village to village. 

The beneficent influence of the loemboeng can be fully exercised only 
in villages where the people live almost exclusively by the cultivation of 
rice. It prevents the too rapid passage of the crop from the hands of 
the fanners to those of the dealers ; thus avoiding a great fall in the price oi 
cereals during the harvest and immediately after, followed by r a rise some 
months later, when the rice has been monopolised. At the present time 
the result of the wise management of the loemboeng is that the price re- 
mains almost invariable throughout the year, and this stability has a good 
effect on the feeding ot the people and the wages oi labourers. The cul 
tivator is also enabled to break up his land at the proper time, without undue 
haste 


§ 3. Village bank. 4 

Where the cultivation of rice is not the only source of wealth, and 
where increasing means of communication encourage the producer to 
extend his trade by growing crops for exportation, the loemboeng loses its 
importance and is soon replaced by a local bank. 

From the time when M. Carpentier Alting undertook the promotion of 
popular credit he had a better opinion than M. de Wolff van Westerrode 
of the economic capacity ot the Javanese, and in his successive publications 
he shows that this opinion was continually growing stronger. In 1907 he 
wrote : "Among many of the natives, parsimony degenerates into avarice. 
They put away r all their earnings and are contented with a very abstemious 
mode of life. But in strong contrast with the.se is the immense majority 
of the population , who live in utter thrift lessness. There are, unfortunately, 
very few who can find the golden mean in the rational distribution of their 
income and expenses. ” But here M, Alting finds extenuating circum- 
stances. " We must not be too ready to condemn this want of thrift and 
judgment in a people who live chiefly by agriculture since their money 
returns come in once or twice a year and must be portioned out for the whole 
of the following year. The solution of this problem can only r be discovered 
by those who can arrange a system of income and expenditure, and who 
have sufficient strength of will to keep within it. It would be unreasonable 
to imagine that such qualities are common among the populace. " In 
1912, M. Alting asserts that the native invests his savings, if possible, in 
the purchase of land ; if not, he buys houses or live-stock, or simply buries 
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his money in the earth ; as a last resort he takes his savings to the post- 
office, because he believes his secret is sate there, but he is not yet ripe for 
an agricultural credit bank. In 1914, M. Ailing begins to show conf dence ; 
4 ' It is always desirable to observe objectively and not to take desire for 
reality ; yet to a man who observes carefully what is going on around him, the 
conviction will be continually brought home, that the creation ol a money 
market assists the native population to increase and flourish, although 
the establishment and development of such a market meets with many 
hindrances which can only be overcome by degrees. It is also clear that 
the native has an evident inclination to economy, not taking the word in 
the limited sense of saving money, but as signifying the formation of 
capital." Lastly, in his report compiled on the occasion of the Univei sal 
Exhibition of San Francisco, M. Carpentier Alting says that the opinion 
so generally current that the native is tb nitless and without any idea of 
economy is founded on incomplete obseivations and conclusions. The 
Javanese cultivatoi, like all other men, desires possessions of bis own — 
land, a house, cattle or simply rice. But as to money his idea is different 
from ours. To him it is less a means of exchange than a special possession 
to be used in procuring luxuries. But now that there are many indispens- 
able things which the native can only obtain by means of money he is 
beginning to estimate it moie justly. Through the recent increase in the 
number of loemboeng and communal banks he has learnt that it is not ne- 
cessary to spend at once all his earnings to protect himself from robbery 
or from being cheated by his iamily 

Working on these principles, the colonial administration is endeavour- 
ing gradually and without disconcerting suddenness, to free the people of 
Java from usury. 

This usury generally takes the form of long-term mortgage loans, and 
of advances. 

Mortgage* at a high late 01 inteiest au the most frequent form of agree- 
ment among natives, one man handing over to another his land, his fruit 
trees, or his houses as security for a debt, or sc lling them to him with right 
of redemption. 

Advances are made on standing crops o* with a contract of metayage 
by which the peasant pays to the lendei, instead oi interest of any kind, 
hall the crop produced solely by his own labour. In 1913, mortgages were 
still so frequent that more than half the value of the crops found its way 
mto the pockets of money-1 endeis. 

While condemning this system, M. Carpentier Alting seeks to prove 
that it is inevitable under the circumstances. According to him, the money- 
lenders always need of the labour of the peasants to enable them to collect 
1 heir interest regularly, and as the natives have no desire to capitalise or to 
inoduce with regularity, the money-lenders could not ccn pel them to work 
( ^ ept by means of advances. Such advances had in general no other 
object than the regular and continuous cultivation of the land and did not 
^generate into usury for its own .^ake. 

Where the loemboeng was insufficient for the exigencies of modernised 
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life, small local banks [dessabankjes) for credit and saving on a minute scale 
were established to aid the cultivators in freeing themselves from the 
capitalists by whom they were exploited . 

Save in exceptional cases no loan is made by such banks exceeding 
five florins (about ten francs). The maximum is absolute!} fixed at ten 
florins. Repayment is made in four to six instalments, at intervals of a 
week or a fortnight. A monthly rate oi interest is generall} calculated at 
i %, and besides this there is a further addition oi 6 or 8 % to the principal, 
which is not repaid without many previous formalities. 

By means of this addition to the principal the bank accumulates a 
considerable capital in a relatively short time. 

From the time of its establishment the little bank of the dessa has 
proved itself a great benefit to itinerant dealers and small tradesmen and 
artisans Usurers who were accustomed to lend money at to % per day 
soon felt the effects. 

But the evolution of the dessabanh}es could not go on without encoun- 
tering difficulties. The directors of the departmental bank of Magelang 
were still complaining in 1912 that the dessabank'j es were managed by nat- 
ives without education, and they expressed a hope that the secondan 
schools for natives, opened some years previously by the colonial govern- 
ment, would bring about an improvement. In 1913 the same diieclois 
considered t lie cost of supervision too high, and in 1914 they asserted that 
the solvency of the cultivators still depended solely on the excellence of the 
crops, and that it was always very difficult to make a Javanese understand 
that he was expected to pay his debts unless it was absolute!} impossible 
tor him to do so. 

The echo ot similai complaints is heaul in the statement of the work 
ing of a bank tor fishermen at Tegal, although this bank is in a flourishing 
financial condition, showing a profit of II, 000 florins, and having lent to 
fishermen sums amounting to 15,000 florins 

The government, however does not allow itself to be discouraged be- 
1 ause the beneficial influence, though indirect, is very evident . 

In his report prepared for the San Francisco Exhibition, M. Carpen- 
tier Ailing describes the popular bank, after successive improvements, as 
a legally recognised body, the management of which is analogous to that of 
the loemboeng dessa. Its capital is in most cases formed by means of a 
loan from the departmental bank and sometimes from the savings of the 
loemboeng dessa or from communal property. Compulsory deposits, 
already spoken of, are in' part returned 011 the occasion of great fasts or 
important festivals. In some -villages part of the deposits is converted 
into shares at from one to five florins per share. The identity of the 
debtor is ensured by taking finger-prints, a very practical method 
imitated even by purely native institutions. 

In spite of these precautions, the dessa bank requires a surer basis 
than native credit, and also needs an institution which could utilise in 
a practical manner the capital resulting from the surplus of the deposits. 
This need is supplied by the departmental bank ( afdeelingsbank ). 
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§ 4. The Departmental banks. 

According to the principle generally adopted by the Dutch colonial 
government the afdeeltngsbank is linked with a pre-existing institution, 
the prijaji bank. In 1907, M. Carpentier Alting spoke of these banks in 
the following terms; " In Java for about ten years past there have been 
societies which were established as savings-banks, and co-operative banks 
for making charitable loans to native employes ; they then began to lend 
their surplus funds to cultivators and artisans, and altered their rules in 
conformity with this new object. They are now called charitable loan, 
savings and agricultural credit banks. " 

The rules of this new credit institution, originally drawn up by M.de 
Wolff van Westerrode, were altered as required. The present organisation 
of the afdccl ingsbank is described by M. Alting in his report for the San l'ran - 
cisco Exhibition He says the sphere of operations of the departmental 
bank in Java is limited to one department, but in other possessions it 
extends sometimes to a whole piovince, or a district containing a population 
of from 250,000 to 1,000,000. If often has branches managed bynotabil 
ities of the country, European and native. 

Although its aims are philanthropic, and it offers no remuneration 
to its directors, the bank is managed on strictly commercial principles by 
a responsible manager — almost always a European — and a mixed staff 
The central government gives all the needful grants (127,000 florins in 
r()ij). During the first years of the banks, the government lent them 
considerable sums at 4 ° 0 interest, to help them to form a capital. The 
interest was not paid by the bank but added to its reserve fund. From 
19x3, the date of the foundation of the central bank, of which we shall 
presently speak, the government only lends for purposes which have too 
large an element of risk to allow of the Central Bank investing its funds 
m them (for instance, the importation of foreign cattle, the colonisation of 
other islands by Javanese, etc.). The resources of the banks are derived : 
(1) from their own reserves, formed of deposits made for periods of 
from three to twelve months with interest at from 4 to 6 % ; (2) savings 
withrawable without notice; (3) deposits at 6 % interest per annum, 
compulsory for all borrowers, as in the local banks ; (4} current accounts 
with local institutions and communes, bearing interest at from 2 to 6 % ; 
and (5) loans. 

Departmental banks lend to native producers who belong to credit 
institutions for encouraging agriculture and fishing, and favour every kind 
of productive labour, facilitating financial relations by the issue of bills, 
cheques, etc. The rate of interest on the loans to the smallest institutions 
is from 12 to 18, and sometimes 24 %. The banks accept personal or 
collective guarantees — thus encouraging the idea of mutual liability - ■ 
or mortgages on common rights, servitudes and land dues, that is on the 
customary right of the people to utilise a part of the crown-lands in theii 
neighbourhood. 
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It is evident that a local bank, resting on a foundation so insecure 
that it is obliged to require interest at 18 %, cannot enter into direct rela- 
tions with great international institutions of finance, nor yet with the 
government. Another intermediate link is needed to connect native with 
European society. For this reason the government in 1913 established 
a central bank, with an authorised capital of five million of florins. 


^ 5. The central bank. 

The aim of this new institution is to procure the resources needful for 
the working of popular credit institutions, and to administer uninvested 
deposits. The Central Bank exercises supervision over all these insti- 
tutions, and is authorised to carry out loan transactions, to make pur- 
chases of bills, and movable and immovable property in order to provide 
the needful resources. The employes of the Central Bank are appointed 
by the government, but paid by the Bank. The Bank undertakes, for 
payment, to keep the accounts of the popular banks. It pays to the cen 
tral government on the original capital interest equal to that paid by the 
government itself (3.16 % in 1914). It lends to the departmental banks at 
6 %. Besides this the government has entrusted to the Central Bank the 
administration and distribution of special funds placed at its disposal to 
relieve disdress among the people (for instance the scarcity jund). Lastly, 
the Central Bank carries on an active propaganda to promote popular 
credit by distributing large numbers of booklets and pamphlets 


It is evident from this short sketch that popular credit in the Dutch 
East Indian possessions docs not, as in other countries, iest on co-operation, 
and that it is still everywhere under the control of the administration by 
which it was established. 

It was impossible to act otherwise, because the spirit of co-operation 
was still too weak. The employes alone among the natives, as we have seen, 
founded co-operative savings-banks ( prijaji banks), but these with a few 
exceptions have all disappeared. Some attempts at co-operation among 
natives undertaken during the last few years have failed because the mem- 
bers thought only of their individual rights, and were unwilling to make any 
sacrifice for the community. But these attempts showed a desire for pro- 
gress, and induced the government to consider the subject of legislation 
with regard to co-operation - — legislation which should as far as possible 
respect existing traditions. 

The supervision of local institutidns — banks and loemboeng dessa -- 
is entrusted by th government to mantris, itinerant native inspectors, each 
of whom supervises about fifty banks and is in his turn under the depart- 
mental and provincial authorities. A government inspector (regeer- 
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ungsadviseur) supervises the whole system of popular credit, and directs 
its working. He belongs to the Department of Internal Affairs and resides 
at Batavia. 

It may be presumed that popular credit has a great future in the Dutch 
East Indies ; at the close of 1913 the position of the different institutions, 
according to M. Carpentier Alting, was as follows : 

ist Loemboeng dessa (in Java and Madura) 

(barns for storage of seed rice). 

Number: 12,282. Assets: 2,661,000 picols of padi[x\Qt) worth 

in florins 2,988,000 

Liabilities : 218,000 picols of padi (rice) worth 

in florins 902,00a 

2nd Dessahankcn (village banks) 


In Java and Madura: Number 1300. Assets in florins .... 800,000 

Liabilities 4x8,000 

(comprising deposits 

rising to fl 222,000) 

Other islands: Number 406. Assets in florins .... 112,000 

Liabilities (deposits) . . 109,000 
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BRITISH: INDIA. 


SAYICK (W ynnl): Tin: J>dvcu>pmi:ni oi- Agricvi/turai Cklpit iv India ■— / h< \tmeultural 
Journal ni India Vol .X , Tart III Julv, iyi % s, pl> ->6<j 277. 

In the A^f'Cultura. journal oj India Mr. Wynne Sayer, Assistant to 
the Agricultural Adviser to the Government of India, examines briefly the 
case for the establishment of Land Banks in India. The need for such 
banks is, he thinks, beyond question, in spite of all that has already been 
done to help cultivators through Agriculturists' Loans Acts, Agriculturists’ 
Relief Acts and the acts dealing with co operative credit societies. The 
Indian cultivator is still as a rule so hampered by debt to private money 
lenders that he can seldom find the capital necessary for the carrying out 
of any permanent improvements on his laud. Moreovei, the cost of pro- 
dugjon in agriculture is increasing, especially the cost oi cattle and 
laWnr, so that it tends constantly to become more and more difficult 
for tlu cultivator to obtain the capital which he requires in order to improve 
and develop his holding. The work of agrieultmal improvement in India, 
therefore, is compelled to wait upon the development of some scheme 
for providing long term loans at reasonable rates oi inteiest. 

The writer gives a brief account of the system of “National Barm-land 
Banks” proposed for the United States, and described in an article in the 
Bulletin of May, 1914. Briefly, the American proposal was to establish 
banks (either joint stock or co-opeiative, at the option of the promoters) 
authorised to grant loans on first mortgages on agricultural land up to 
50 per cent, of its value, and to issue bonds against the mortgages accept- 
ed, — the loans to be used only tor the purposes (1) of completing the pur- 
chase of the lands mortgaged, (2) improving and equipping such lands 
for agricultural purposes, (3) discharging debts secured by previous mort- 
gages on such lauds Banks for the same pui poses might with success be 
established in India, provided that the special conditions in India were 
taken into account. In the present stage of the co-operative mbvement 
the Indian banks would probably be profit-making companies somewhat 
similar to the existing joint stock banks. It would perhaps be necessary 
to submit the valuations made by the directors of the banks to the Revenue 
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authorities, for their approval, and to grant the banks special facilities for 
summary recovery in case of default. 

Mr. Wynne Sayer does not pretend to discuss the question in all its 
bearings. # His article is suggestive rather than informative, and he asks 
only that in view of the remarkable results obtained by land banks in 
Europe, the question of establishig them in British India be taken into 
serious consideration. 


UNITED STATES. 


PUTNAM (George K ) Agricultural Credit Eegislation \ni> the Tenancy Problem. 

The Anuncan kconomu Review Vol V, No {, December, 1015, Pl> S05 Sr 5. 

The chief point which Mr. Putnam examines in this article is the 
claim, so frequently made in recent discussions upon the credit problem in 
the United States, that the provision of cheap ci edit for agriculture would 
in itself be a ictnedy for what is generally referred to as the ‘ ‘ evil” of ten- 
ancy. It is an undisputed fact that the pioportion of tenant farmers 
among the farmers of the United States has been tapidlv increasing ; 
and the situation is viewed in many quarters with a good deal of alarm, 
- hence the numerous proposals for land credit reform 

Most readers will regret that the writei deals so briefly with a question 
which is of such grave moment to the future ot American agriculture 
and which has given rise to so much specious and irrelevant argument ; 
but even within the limits which he has set himself, Mr Putnam succeeds 
in making his views quite clear 

He first recapitulates briefly what has actually been done in recent 
years in the matter of legislation upon agricultural and land credit . Seven 
states have passed laws for the organisation of co-operative credit associa- 
tions, but these associations, it is recognised, are ot minor importance 
by comparison with the institutions for the provision ol long-term land 
credit which have been established in a number of states. Massachusetts, 
Utah and Wisconsin have provided for the formation of competitive farm- 
land banks under state supervision ; the New York legislature lias establish- 
ed the I v and Bank of the State of New York, an institution owned and 
controlled by local savings and loan associations; while Missouri, Montana 
and Oklahoma have adopted some system of state loans, abandoning all 
hope of solving the rural credit problem through private initiative. These 
measures have certain features in common. They all contain plans for pro- 
viding loans, repayable by amortization, for longer terms than are at pres- 
ent usual, and for the issue of bonds on the collective security of farm 
mortgages. They differ mainly with regard to the effects which it is in- 
tended they shall produce upon the rate of interest paid by the borrower. 
One type attempts no more than to eliminate waste by improving the 
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method of making loans and by giving greater mobility to funds seeking 
safe investment ; while a second type, represented by the laws of Missouri, 
Montana, New York and Oklahoma, seeks to secure a material reduction 
in the farmer’s rate ol interest either through the organisation of a strong 
central bank or through some programme of state aid. 

The writer then proceeds with his main questions. Is it desirable 
to curtail the growth of tenancy ? and, If any reform measure succeeds 
in strengthening the borrowing power of #//farmeis, will it necessarily im- 
prove the tenant farmer's prospect of becoming an owner ? He answers the 
first in the affirmative ; the second in the negative. 

A system of tenant farming is bad, he says, from the point of view 
of agricultuial progress, because the tenant’s methods of tillage are waste- 
ful ; bad from the social point ot view, because the tenant, with no property 
ties, takes little interest in the development of a wholesome community 
l : fc ; and bad also from the wider social point of view, because if tenancy 
becomes a permanent condition there will arise a division into classes and 
an inequality of opportunity entirely opposed to the spirit of American 
institutions. Therefore it is desirable that tenancy should be, not a 
recognised condition or status, but merely a stage towards ownership. 
Admitting this, to what extent is it true that the tenant is compelled at 
present to remain a tenant because cheap and abundant credit is not 
available for his use ? 

Apparently to a limited extent only. The increase in tenancy in the 
last twenty-five years is to be attributed, not so much to defects in the land 
credit system as to the fact of rising land values. The great increase in 
prices for agricultural products led, especially after iqoo, to a phenomenal 
rise in the value of land. The farmers themselves, merchants, bankers 
and private investors generally, have been, and still are, imbued with the 
spirit of speculation; and land throughout the whole country, though par- 
ticularly in the Middle West, is being held in the hope of its yielding an 
unearned increment. As the writer says, “The immediate effect of this 
speculative activity has been to raise the value of land far above the capi- 
talization of its rent at the current rate of interest. It has placed a premium 
on tenancy and wasteful farming. Investigations of the Department 
of Agriculture covering three representative areas in three essentially agri- 
cultural states have shown conclusively that the present ratio of farm earn- 
ings to expenses is extremely unfavourable to land ownership. ” In other 
words, the rapid rise in land values which has been taking place has made it 
profitable to own land where the intention has been to sell at some future 
time, but more profitable to rent land when the question has been simply 
one of making a living out of agriculture. 

If the speculative element in dealings in land were eliminated, the 
price of agricultural land would soon adjust itself to the land’s income- 
yielding power; and undoubtedly it would then be easier for a tenant 
fanner to become, within a reasonable number of years, the owner of his 
farm. But there is nothing to prove that the provision of credit facilities 
available to all farmers would do anything to check speculative invest- 
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merits; and in fact, other things remaining equal, the provision of credit 
for land purchase would have quite the opposite result, stimulating instead 
of curtailing the desire to acquire land in the hope of reaping profit out 
of rivsing land values. Any scheme, in fact, which is intended to help ten- 
ant fanners must be limited to tenant farmers ; but, so easy is it in America 
to raise the cry of 44 class legislation, ” that it would probably not be poss- 
ibleto impose such a limitation. It would, however, be possible to restrict 
within narrow limits the amount which any individual might borrow ; to 
limit the jmrpose for whidh loans would be granted solely to acquiring land ; 
and to make it a condition that the land should be cultivated for a definite 
period of years or until the loan is repaid. 

Any such scheme must, in Mr. Putnam's opinion, be the work of the 
federal Government. Direct aid for tenants in the acquisition of their 
farms is beyond the province of private initiative, and cannot be left to 
the individual states any more than could the administration of the Home- 
stead Act be left to them. What could be left within the province of the 
states is the question of providing landowners with greater facilities for 
obtaining long-term credit, and the necessary capital might be furnished by 
laud credit banks working for profit, incorporated under state laws, super- 
vised bv state officers, and authorised to issue bonds on the security of 
approved farm mortgages But with regard to the question of helping 
tenants to become owners Mr. Putnam concludes that the larger programme 
of direct aid is one to be instituted by the federal Government, and in his 
opinion, it is as logical for that Government to grant special aid to the 
young man desiring to own a farm as it was to adopt the free land policy 
which made ownership rather than tenancy the characteristic form of 
land tenure in the United vStates 


HERRICK (Myron '1') So mi B \d Rukm Cri mi L\ws - I In Economic World Now Scries* 
Vol X, No m November ■><> wis. 


Mr. Herrick’s article is a reprint of an address which he delivered before 
the Illinois Bankers’ Association at its meeting in October, IQ 15 . 

The rural credit movement in the United States, according to Mr. 
Herricks’ view, lias got thoroughly out of hand, largely, if not entirely, 
because the Agricultural Commission of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion adopted towards it an unsympathetic attitude and left the problem 
to be solved without the benefit of its expert advice. As a result. “ Properly 
regulated private enterprise and a wider extension of rural co-operation 
have been discarded as a solution. The introduction of correct principles 
in mortgaging has been ignored... The aim has been centred on mere inter- 
est rates, instead of remaining pointed at the mobilization of credit and 
the effective use of resources. Cheap money through Government inter- 
vention and despite market conditions has become the war-cry of the 
farmer’s friend. ” 
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I v aws dealing with agricultural or w ith land credit in some form have 
been passed in fourteen states, in the Philippines, and in Porto Rico, while 
the Federal Reserve Act of 1913 contains a clause which authorizes National 
Banks to invest a certain proportion of their funds in farm mortgages. 
These laws are of widely differing types, some merely legalising co-operative 
credit associations, some extending the powers ol existing building and 
loan associations, some (like the New York law) establishing a central land 
credit institute ; but, with the exception of the California law, they all, 
(it is asserted) in one way or another violate the fundamental principles of 
sound banking. The laws passed in Massachusetts, New York, North Car- 
olina and some other states, which aim at encouraging rural co-operative 
credit, are all, in Mr. Herrick's opinion, equally bad, and aie doomed to fail 
to achieve their avowed object oi encouraging thrift, the cause of which will 
lose rather than gain by the granting of exemptions from taxation, the 
restriction of dividends and the mere granting of cheap loans. American 
farming is now too lar advanced to require tax exemptions or any other 
form of state aid ; all that is needed in each state is a general law legalising 
for associations whatever is now legal for incorporated companies. Under 
such laws the farmers would, it is claimed, be able to organise and conduct 
whatever banking or commercial enterprises would best help them. 

With regard to laud credit, what is needed again is not special exemp- 
tion and privilege, but " legislation of a general nature, available for 
persons irrespective of class, M easier methods for proving titles to land, and 
more effetive means for regulating the issue of bonds and debentures. 

The w r riter of the article is recognised as a keen student of agricul- 
tural credit problems and lie has a wide knowledge of existing systems in 
many countries. He is, therefore, entitled to be heard with respect ; and, 
oven it we make due allowance for rhetoric, it is a matter for serious con- 
sideration when he recommends " wiping law's off the statute books, M and 
speaks of “ the storm of objectionable legislation that has recently laid 
waste the country. ” 


VI OR MAN (James H) Principles of Rural Credits, i vol pp j<>t> 1 hi Rural Sciena 

S erm Th<* Macmillan Company • New York 101^ 


Dr. John I v ee Coulter in an introduction to this volume explains that 
the work is based on the material found in Senate Document 214 and a num- 
ber of other papers not ordinarily available to the general reader, and that 
the motive oi the book is in fact the presentation of that material in some- 
thing like popular Jorm. The Document in question has already been re- 
viewed here (1) and our readers are also familiar with the work of the two 
Commissions of enquiry which collected the information contained in it (2). 


(1) See the Bulletin, Septernbei, iqj4, p. 38. 

(jj) Article-* appealed in the Bulletin ol May, IPM, p Su uml November, IQI4, p. 8 } 
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Mr Morman deals in Part I with “ Methods of Penancing Farmers in 
European Countries ” and he has been well advised in re-arranging his 
material, dividing it by subjects and not by countries Thus he deals, for 
example, in separate chapters with " Personal Credit for the Landowning 
Farmer/' " Co-operative Farm Mortgage 01 Long-Term Credit, ” and “ Non 
Co-operative Farm Mortagage oj Long-Term Credit. ” The last chapter of 
Part 1 is devoted to a summary of the " Characteristics of European 
mortgage Credit/' 

Part II is entitled " A Constructive Credit System for American 
Farmers” but even if the author’s moderate proposals were all adopted and 
put into practice the result would hardly amount to the establishment of a 
system. What he says, in effect, is this: Protect the farmers against usury, 
encourage them to form co-operative societies by enacting suitable laws in 
the separate states: adopt a simpler and less expensive system of land re- 
gistration ; and, having helped them so far, leave them free to make the 
best terms they can with investors for the use of capital. Speaking of mort- 
gage credit ior instance, he says: “ But ii,bv legal enactment, the amortiza 
tion of farm mortgages should in future be made compulsory, then it would 
make little difference whether the farmers themselves, private capital, 
or the state turmshed the money for tin purpose. What the fanner needs 
more than anything ( lse are mortgage loans at reasonable rates of interest, 
the privileges of t he amortization system and protection from the evils ot 
foreclosure. He does suggest that the states should make long-term loans 
to farmers on first mortgage at reasonable rates ot interest and on the amort- 
ization plan of repayment, but he states clealv that such loans should be 
granted merely as a temporary measure, with the object of giving the taim- 
ers "immediate relief against the present crude and expensive mortgage 
system ” until they can establish their own co-operative credit societies 

It will be seen that Mr Morman regards legislation upon agiicultural 
and land credit as a matter for the separate states ; but he urges # tliat the 
(ederal Government should undertake an educational propaganda for the 
purpose of instructing the farming classes in the principles of agricultural 
co-operation and on the proper use of credit. 


ITALY 


GARBKRINI (Gusrwo) : Qucsiioni di crujito \gr\rio La dkstinazionr ih:i grgstiti. 
{ Agricultural Credit Questions The Object of the Loans) In the “ Rivista di Scicnza Ban- 
oaria ”, Rome, N° 56, Decembei 31st, 101s 

One of the most delicate and difficult functions of the special Institutes 
of Agricultural Credit (that is, the Institutes authorised by sp< cial laws to 
carr> on this form of credit) is that of seeing that the sums lent are genu- 
inely devoted to an agricultural object, a matter to which great importance 
has always been attached. The writer oi the above article, contrary to 
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the generally accepted opinion that the strict adherence to this principle is 
one of the fundamental conditions of the success of agricultural credit, main- 
tains that it is a mistake which prevents the development of credit. Above 
all, the introduction ol the object as a factor in gi anting loans implies that 
the credit is given, not to the farmer who applies for it, but to such and such 
agricultural operation considered in itself. The personal factor passes into 
the second line or disappears almost entirely, and the borrower, in place of 
being the person who insures the utilisation of the capital obtained, becomes 
a mere instrument in the hands of the Institute which has granted the loan. 
It follows that the capital loses to a large extent the efficacy which it would 
have if the person who obtained the loan had the unfettered use of it to meet 
varying and successive needs. The utility of the capital is, accordingly, 
much reduced, and it may be affirmed without exaggeration that the interest 
payable on agricultural loans, even when it is lower than the commercial 
rate of interest, is generally very heavy. Independently of these theoretic- 
al considerations, to fix strictly the object of the loans results in inconveni 
ences which put agricultural credit in a position of inferiority as compared 
with other forms of credit. 

The writer of the article, summarising his ideas, maintains that agricul- 
tural credit will only really deserve to be so called when it i»s granted to the 
agriculturist, the application to agriculture of the sum borrowed being con- 
sidered as assured by the habitual occupation of the borrower, and that, to 
this end, it is necessary to adopt a different principle in the granting of the 
loans. What should be kept in view is not the importance of the agricul- 
tural operation, which is often intentionally exaggerated, but the economic 
standing of the farmer, the size of his farm and certain moral factors, all of 
these being estimated as in commercial credit transactions. Any othei 
form of agricultural credit is artificial and ineffective, even if not actually 
harmful. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Das Schweizerischk Bankwesen in den Jahkbn i ()()(>- 1 1) i •}. Beaibdtet im Statistischcn 
Bureau tier Schweizerischen National bank (The Swiss Hankins, System in the years 190 b 
to toiv Report compiled by the statistical Bureau 0 / the Swiss National Bank). Berne, 
Ht&mpli & C , 191 *5 69 pp. 


The Statistical Bureau of the Swiss National Bank had already publish- 
ed in 1910 in the " Review of Swiss Statistics ” (Zeitschrifl fur schweize- 
rische statistik) the results of the researches made regarding the Swiss Banks 
during the period 1906-1908. In the year 1912 of this Review, the Bureau 
had completed this report by adding the data relating to 1909. The 
report now under notice, which embraces the period from 1906 to 1913, 
has recently' appeared and completes the two previous reports. 
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The report discusses in detail the aggregate balance sheets of the Swiss 
banks examined by the Statistical Bureau of the Swiss National Bank, These 
numbered 335 in 1906, 337 in 1907, 341 in 1908, 342 in 1909, 340 in 1910, 
336 in 1911, 315 in 1912 and 307 in 1913. 

Hermann Schneebeli, Secretary of the Statistical Bureau , who compiled 
the report, was obliged first of all to overcome a serious difficulty, that of 
classifying so large a number of undertakings 

He has partially modified the principles upon which the classification 
adopted in the previous reports was based and has now grouped the banks 
as follows : 1'rom the point of view of their economic character (wirischaft- 
liche Form) they have been classified in & groups instead of 6 groups ; from 
the point of view of their juridical character (rechtliche Form) 5 groups have 
been fixed instead of four. 

The Swiss credit establishments, considered according to their economic 
character are thus grouped : 

(1) Swiss National Bank [Schweiz Nat tonal bank); (2) Cantonal banks 
(Kantonalhanken) , (3) Large banks (Grossbanken ) ; (4) Local and medium 
sized banks (Lokal it Mittelbankcn) , (5) Loan and savings banks [Spar- u. 
Leihkassen) ; (6) Mortgage banks (llypothckbanken) , (7) Savings banks 
(Sparkasscn) , (9) Banking ti usts (Trustbanken). 

Accouling to their juridical character they are thus grouped . 

(1) Swiss National Bank (S tlhoeiz Nationalbank) , (2) Endowed State 
Institutions [Staatsinstituic mil Dotation) , (3) Share Companies (Aktiens- 
gescllschajien) , (4) Co-operative Societies (genosscn &ch alien), (5) Other In- 
stitutions (Ubrige Institute). 

The aggregate transactions <>i the banks has increased steadily from 
6,999,2()8,ooo fiancs in 1906 to 10,724,562,000 francs m 1915, and the 
mortgage loans, which form one of the most important parts of their 
business, have increased almost in the same proportion The amount of 
the mortgages has in fact increased from 2,545,000,000 francs in 1 gob to 
3,863,000,000 francs in 1933 The proportion between the mortgages and 
the total business done has scarcely varied during the years undei 
consideration, having oscillated slightly round 36%. 




Part IV: Agricultural Economy in General* 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


PROPOSALS FOR INCRUASINV. THE H( >Mli PRODRCTIOX 

OR KOOI). 


OFFICIAL SOURCF.N . 

Interim Rkpori ok thi. Depart menial Committed appointed to consider the Production 
of Food in Knglvnd \nl> Walks. Fondon, 1015 Ivy re and Spottiswoode 
FlNAl REPORT OF niK DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE \PI'OlNTKD TO CONSIDER THE PRODUCTION 

of Food tn England and Walks. Fondon, mu Ivv re and Spottiswoode. 

Report by the 1 )kpartmental Committee appointed to inquire into the Question of Main- 
taining AND IK POSSIBLE INCREASING THE PRESENT PRODUCTION OF FOOD IN SCOTLAND. 
Edinburgh, i<)is. Neill and Co 

Report of the Departmental Committee on Food Production in Ireland Dublin, 
Him. A Thom and Co. 

Speeches delivered by Ford Selbornk, President of the Board of Agriculture, in 
Fondon, August jGth. andSeptemtnr 7th. ; at Bristol, September iotli.,; at Norwich, Sep- 
tember j8th ; at Shrewsbury, October jud. and rd ; and at A 7 ork, October nth., 1915 
Scheme for thi: Appointment op War Agricultural Committees. Circular issued by the 
Board of Agriculture to the County Councils ol Kngland and Wales, September 18th, K)is 
The Official Gazette of the County Councils Association. Fondun. Issues of October, 
November and Decern l >ei, 1915. 


* To avoid the confusion whicli may sometimes have occurred between the heading 
” Miscellaneous Information ” which appears in each part of this Review and the title 
“ Miscellaneous, ” which has been given hitherto to Part IV, we propose henceforth to 
give the title "Agricultural Economy in General ’ ' to this section. 
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Introduction. 


The question oi increasing the home production of food is one which 
has long engaged the attention of political thinkers in the United Kingdom 
as the country is dependent upon imported foodstuffs to an extent which, 
even in normal times, has given rise to considerable anxiety. During 
the present War, the question has naturally become more acute. The rise 
in the price of wheat has, of itself, induced the farmers to increase the 
amount of wheat sown and a considerably larger acreage was harvested in 
IQ15 than in 1914. The increase, however, has been partly at the expense 
of other crops, and the actual increase of food production was not as great 
as a glance at the figures for wheat alone might suggest. 

In the hope of obtaining practical proposals foi increasing the produc- 
tion, three Departmental Committees were appointed in June by the Board 
of Agriculture and Fisheries, by the Board of Agriculture for Scotland and 
by the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland 
“to consider and report what steps should be taken by legislation or other- 
wise foi the sole purpose oi maintaining and, if possible, increasing the pre- 
sent production of food ” in England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland. The 
Committees were presided over respectively by I/>rd Milner, by Mr. Eugene 
Wason, M P., and by Mr. T. W. Russell, M. P. (Vice President of the 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland). 

The terms of reference instructed the Committees to consider the 
question “ 011 the assumption that the war may be prolonged beyond 
the harvest of 191b " and the English Committee, deeming that if an 
emergency was likely to exist after the harvest of 1916, there were cer- 
tain steps which would only be effective if taken immediately, presented 
in July an Interim Report, reserving for further deliberation othei matters 
affecting the home-grown food supply in regard to which the same urgency 
for an immediate decision did not exist. Their Final Report was published 
in October. The Scottish and Irish Committees, on the othei hand, com- 
pleted their investigations and presented their Reports in August .With the 
Majority Report of the Irish Committee was presented also a Minority Re- 
port by Sir Horace Plunkett, Founder and President of the Irish Agricul- 
tural Organisation Society and for a number of years Vice-President of 
the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland. 

In considering the various Reports, of which we shall now give a re- 
sum£, it will be helpful to bear in mind the differences in the relative im- 
portance of the various crops and the various classes of live-stock in 
England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland. These differences are indicated 
by the following Table, which also shows the changes which had taken 
place in the area under crops and the number of live-stock as the result 
of the European War before the Committees were appointed. 
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§ i. The interim report of the English committee. 


In its Interim Report, the Departmental Committee oh the Produc- 
tion of Food in England and Wales stated that at an early stage in 
their deliberations they were led to conclude that the only method of 
effecting a substantial increase in the gross production of food in 
England and Wales consisted in restoring to arable cultivation some 
of the poorer grass land that had been laid down since the seventies. 
In this way a large increase in the area under wheat might be obtained 
upon the existing arable land, while the newly broken up grass might 
be devoted to the later sown crops displaced by wheat. They 
accepted the opinion that an increase in the area under arable cultivation 
would, with proper farming, add to the production of wheat and othei crops 
for human consumption, without diminishing the capacity of the country 
to maintain its existing live-stock and its output of meat and milk. While 
a greater or more effective employment of labour would be required, the 
Committee were led to believe that over the larger part of the country no 
such serious shortage of agricultural labour existed as would render their 
proposals impracticable. They considered, also, that something might be 
done to assist the farmer in carrying out the work that he was desired 
to undertake by an organisation of the supplies of labour-saving machinery 
and of manure 

To increase the production of wheat, oats and potatoes the Committee 
pointed out, it would be necessary foi the farmers to sacrifice the compar- 
ative certainty of their present profits, to change some of theii methods, 
to altei their rotations and to increase their arable* cultivation in the face 
of a shortage of labour. In addition they would have to run the risk, not 
only of uncertain seasons, but of a fall in the price of wheat at the* conclu- 
sion of the War. To insure a general movemc it in the desired direction, 
the Committee considered it essential that a minimum price should be 
guaranteed for a period of several years. 

As to the amount of the minimum price and the number of years for 
which it should be promised, varying opinions had been expressed. After 
careful consideration, the Committee decided to recommend a guarantee 
of a minimum price of 45^. a quarter for all marketable home-giown wheat 
for a period of four years They estimated that, if such a guarantee were 
given, the area cropped with wheat, which was just under 2,000,000 acres, 
would be increased by at least another million acres in Tfpf), in which case 
there would be 4 or 5 million quarters tnoie wheat grown at home, or fully 
six weeks’ additional supply for the whole of the United Kingdom. For 
many years before the great fall in prices, which commenced in the later 
seventies, the acreage under wheal m England and Wales was constantly 
well over 3,000,000 and in one year was as high as 4,200,000. The Com- 
mittee were of opinion that, dming the period of the proposed guarantee, 
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the average annual wheat production which prevailed in the early seventies 
might be once more attained and even exceeded. 

As to the method of carrying out the guarantee, die Committee recom- 
mended that payment to the farmer should be regulated by the difference 
between 45s and the '* Gazette ’ ' average price of wheat for the year in which 
the wheat is harvested, the farmer being left free to dispose of his produce 
in the open market. 

The Committee noted the objection to their proposal that it was conceiv- 
able that no great quantity of additional wheat might be produced beyond 
what would have been grown had no guarantee been offered, and that the 
State might, if wheat prices fell, be obliged to pay a considerable sum for 
a comparatively unimportant result. Rejecting as unworkable in practice 
the suggestion that the guarantee should be limited to the additional wheat 
grown by farmers over and above their pre-war production, measured by 
the harvest of 1913, the Committee recommended that the guarantee should 
be confined to those farmers who were able to show that they hod made a 
reasonable effort to increase the production of wheal. As a test they pro- 
posed that a farmer claiming the grant should be asked to show (a) that 
he had increased his area under arable production by at least one-fifth 
over the similar area in October. 1913, or, in the alternative (b) that 
at least one-fiftli of his total acreage under grass and annual crops was 
actually under wheat. 

This should, however, represent only the minimum of effort required 
to secure recognition. 

The Committee considered the question whether, if a minimum price 
was secured to the farmer, there should not be a maximum price at which 
the Government would have the right to take ovc r all homegrown wheat. 
Without recommending this proposal, which they desired further to con- 
sider, the Committee suggested that if, in the opinion of the Government, a 
maximum price was desirable, it should be fixed at not less than 55s. per 
quarter. 

A further recommendation of the Committee was that the Government 
should, without delay, create a local organisation which, in every district, 
should give farmers a clear lead as to the crops which are considered de- 
sirable. The procedure suggested is set out in an Appendix to the Report 
and is as follows : 

(1) A11 organisation under the President of the Board of Agriculture 
and Fisheries shall be specially constituted for the purpose of carrying out 
the scheme. 

(2) A communication shall be sent to each County Council, outlining 
the scheme, and enclosing a statement showing for the particular county 
(a) the area under the plough and the acreages under wheat, oats and 
potatoes in the years 1873 and 1914, respectively, and (6) the acreages of 
wheat and other crops which, in the general interests of the nation, it is 
considered that the county should endeavour to raise in the yeai 1915-16. 

(3) Each County Council should he asked to arrange for the appoint- 
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ment of small committees in all Rural Districts within its area, and in any 
Urban Districts containing an appreciable amount of agricultural land. 

(4) The district committee should usually consist of about five mem- 
bers, of whom at least two should be farmers. If necessary, the district 
Committees should, at the expense of the Board of Agriculture and Fisher- 
ies be empowered to obtain the professional assistance of local surveyors 
and valuers. 

(5) Each district committee should be furnished by the central 
authority with detailed statements showing, for the district generally, and 
for each parish within its boundaries, (a) the area under the plough and the 
acreages of the above-mentioned crops at the specified dates, and (b) the 
share which the district should endeavour to contribute to the county 
total. 

(6) The district committee should then proceed to consider the cap- 
acity of each farm within its area to furnish the desired increase, and the 
willingness of each individual farmer to undertake his share of the task; 
and report the result as soon as possible to the central authority, together 
with all information as to the requirements of farmers in the area with regard 
to special labour and machines, manures, etc. 

(7) The district committee will continue to inform the central 
authority as to the progress of the scheme, and as to any particular 
difficulties or requirements which may arise. 

The Committee noted that the success of the policy of increasing the 
arable area must depend to some extent upon the attitude of landowners. 
They considered that the landowner should be willing to relax any restrict- 
ive covenants in the agreements with the farmers which prohibit the break- 
ing-up of pasture land. They also considered that the guarantee of a min- 
imum price for wheat should not constitute a reason for increasing the rent, 
but believed that the goodwill of the landowners could be relied upon to 
make special legislation unnecessary. They further suggested that the 
landowners should co-operate with the Government by insisting that their 
tenants shall farm well. 

The effect of the proposed guarantee upon the wages of agricultural 
labour was briefly touched upon in the Interim Report. Wages had been 
rising before the War and had risen further since the War, and the Committee 
expressed the opinion that, if the farmers received the guarantee suggested, 
they ought at once to raise still further the wages of their labourers. The 
i^ommittee, with some exceptions, were not convinced that it was necess- 
ary to apply compulsion in order to ensure a rise in wages, but they were 
fully agreed that if it did not result naturally from the guarantee, it would 
be desirable to take further steps to ensure it. In the meantime, they 
urged that an inquiry into agricultural wages throughout the country * 
should be instituted, so that complete information might be available. 
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§ 2. The formation of county war agricultural committees, 

AS RECOMM END ED IN THE INTERIM REPORT. 

Following upon the issue of the Interim Report, Lord Selborne, Pre- 
sident of the Board of Agriculture, convened a series of conferences in London, 
Bristol, Norwich, Shrewsbury, and York, at which he explained the atti- 
tude of the Government towards the recommendations made and the steps 
which he proposed to take. 

Addressing a meeting of representatives of the Royal Agricultural 
vSociety, the Central Chamber of Agriculture, the National Farmers’ Union, 
and other organisations, which was held in London on August 26th., Lord 
Selborne remarked that shortly after the Report had been received the agri- 
cultural returns for 1915 came to hand. As comjjared with 1913, there 
were 500,000 more acres of wheat under cultivation, an increase of nearly 
30 per cent., while the increase in cattle was 384,000 and in sheep 450,000 
In view of these remarkable figures, of the fact that the call of agricultural 
labourers to the colours would be very heavy in the coining year, of the 
superabundant harvests in Canada and Australia, and of the financial 
stringency which would prevail after the war, the Government had decided 
that they would not incur the additional financial liability in eolved in the 
proposed guarantee of a minimum price for wheat. He intended, however, 
to adopt the valuable recommendation that the county councils should be 
asked to act as the link between the Board of Agriculture and the farmer 

In subsequent speeches Lord Selborne explained in some detail the 
organisation which he pioposed to ask the County Councils to create. The 
proposals were also formally set forth in a “ Scheme for the Appointment 
of War Agricultural Committees ” which was submitted to the County 
Councils. This “ Scheme ” we reproduce in full ; 

*' County Committees . — Kach County Council shall appoint a War 
Agricultural Committee for the County. 

“ The Committee may consist either of an existing Committee or sub- 
committee of the Council with co-opted members or it may be constituted for 
this special purpose. In any event it will have no statutory basis. What- 
ever be the method of formation adopted the Committee should be fully 
representative of all the agricultural interests ol the County, whether land- 
owners, farmers, labourers, and others. In those Counties where Com- 
mittees have already been established to deal with the organisation of farm 
labour, it will obviously be desirable to co-ordinate their work with thal 
of the War Agricultural Committee, and it is very important that the Com- 
mittee should include representatives of the Chamber of Agriculture, the 
Farmers’ Union, and other Agricultural Societies or Institutions in the 
County. 

" One of the existing Officials of the County Council should, if possible 
be nominated to act as Clerk to the Committee, and it is hoped that so far 
ts their other duties will permit the other members of the administrative 
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staff of the Council will be allowed to give the Committee such help as 
they can. 

M The Board of Agriculture and Fisheries will nominate one of their 
Commissioners or Inspectors to act as their I v ocal Representative for the 
purpose of the scheme, and it is hoped that be will he invited to attend the 
meetings of the Committee. 

“ District Sub-Committees . — The County Council or the War Agricul- 
tural Committee when formed shall appoint a local committee for the area 
of each Rural District in the County, and of each Urban District which 
contains any considerable amount of agricultural land, to be composed 
of persons representing the various agricultural and horticultural interests 
of the District. 

" In most cases the utility of the local committee will depend upon the 
choice of its Chairman and„its Clerk. 

" Functions of the Committees — The principal functions of the Commit- 
tees will be as follows * 

“ (i) To organise the supply of agricultural labour within the County 

‘ ‘ The Board will arrange for the supply to each Comity Committee of the 
information available under the National Registration Act as to the numbei 
of agricultural labourers in each Rural or Urban District in the County. 
The County Committee should then ask the Sub Committees to consider 
and report whether the supply of agricultural labour in the District is 
adequate, and if not, as to the extent of the deficiency. These reports should 
be considered by the County Committees in consultation with the Labour 
Exchange officials with a view to meeting any deficiency as it arises by pro- 
moting co-operation in the use of labour, by the transfer of labour from an- 
other District, and by the employment of women or otherwise. County Com- 
mittees may well devote particular attention to the possibility of training 
women and encouraging them to engage in agricultural work on the lines 
that have been successfully adopted by certain County and Provincial 
Councils. 

" (2) To considei how the production of food in the Count} 7 * can be 
maintained and, if possible, increased, always acting in close co-operation 
with the landowners, farmers, labourers and the members of the rural com- 
munity. 

“ The Board will supply to each County Committee figures showing 
the acreage under the various crops and grass in each Petty Sessional Divi- 
sion at the present time and in ear her years, which will be a guide to the 
extent to which an increase in the area undei arable cultivation may be 
practicable. 

" The County Committees should endeavour, through the agency of 
the local committees, to promote an increased production of those crops or 
stock which can be produced to the best advantage in the various Districts, 
and will be to the greatest advantage to the State during the War. The prin- 
cipal need at present is an increased production of wheat, oats, potatoes, 
nleat, milk, cheese and bacon. The Provincial Advisory Council for Agri- 
cultural Education should be consulted as to the best means of enabling 
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the services of the staff of the Agricultural College or Research Institution 
of the Province to be made use of in aid of the purposes of the scheme, 
and the Committees should endeavour to persuade farmers to avail them- 
selves of such services. Members of public bodies, such as the Chamber 
of Agriculture, the Farmers’ Union, local agricultural societies, and the 
Agricultural Organisers and Instructors of the Counties should also be 
employed to advise as to the best and most profitable use of land. 

" Efforts should be made to stimulate increased food production by 
villagers as well as by farmers. Cottagers and allotment holders should be 
encouraged to live on the produce from tlieir gardens and allotments as 
much as possible and to increase their production of ]>ota toes, vegetables, 
pigs and poultry. 

M (3) To obtain information as to the requirements and supply of 
[a) agricultural implements and machinery, and (&) fertilisers and feeding- 
stuffs, and to report to the Board any deficiencies in these respects, or in 
the facilities for obtaining delivery, and also to encourage and promote co- 
operation amongst farmers for the procuring of supplies and machinery and 
for mutual assistance in the case of the latter. 

“ (4) Generally to assist and advise landowners, farmers and labourers 
in the County, and to inform the Board of any special difficulties which may 
come to their notice. ” 

I11 the covering letter, dated September 18th., 1915, which accompanied 
this circular, it was stated that with regard to the txpenses of the Commit- 
tees it was not suggested that any call should be made upon the rates. Ford 
Selborne hoped that the County Councils would be willing to lend such as 
sistance as they could from the staff which remained at their disposal, and 
that, for the rest, most of the work would be done by volunteers. But cert- 
ain expenses would necessarily be incurred in resjiect of clerical assistance, 
printing, stationery, postage, etc., and these would be defrayed out of public 
funds up to an amount which would be fixed in the case of each county. 

The County Councils responded warmly to the appeal and War Agricul- 
tural Committees were quickly formed. They arc* now actively carrying out 
the functions assigned to them (1). 

In another important respect the Government acioptc d the recommend- 
ations of the Interim Report. Speaking at Norwich on September r8th., 
Lord Selborne was able to announce that the skilled farm-workers who could 
not be replaced, such as foremen, stockmen, carters, shepherds, blacks- 
miths, engine drivers, or tha tellers; would be* placed on the same footing as 
munition-workers and would not be accepted as recruits. 

§ 3. The final report of the English committee. 

The Final Report of the Departmental Committee on the Home Pro- 
duction of Food in England and Wales was necessarily more technical in 


(1) Notes on the work of the Committees arc published in the Official Gazette of the Countv 
Councils Association, 
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character than the Inteiim Report. The Government having decided not 
to adopt the recommendation that a minimum price for wheat should be 
guaranteed, the Committee did not farther discuss the proposal. They ex- 
pressed the opinion, however, that there was great need to increase the pro- 
ductivity of the soil by stimulating more intensive cultivation and by bring- 
ing under the plough a large area of land at present wastefully devoted 
to inferior pasture 

During the past 40 years nearly 4,000,000 acres of arable land had been 
converted into grass, and the process of conversion was still going on. The 
Committee received evidence that a great deal of this land would produce 
twice ns much meat and milk when under the plough as when in permanent 
grass, and that more, and riot less, stock would be maintained on it if it 
were restoied to arable cultivation, while it would also be producing corn 
for human consumption. 

It did not follow that the larger gross returns from arable farming - 
would always be attended by a corresponding profit to the farmer. The 
Committee were, however, assured that for some ^ears prior to the War 
arable farming had been remunerative 011 all but the wettest and heaviest of 
soils, that it afforded opportunities for profit not open to grazing, and, 
particulaily, that it could be intensified and cheapened by the employ- 
ment of machinery hi such a manner as to render it jjxissible to pay a highei 
wage to the agricultural labourers. Under the condition of rising prices 
prevailing before the War, farmers might have been left to arrive gradually 
at new methods by the spread of education and the force of example. But, 
in view of the present emergency, it appeared to the Committee that the 
action of the State might be called in to hasten the process. 

Pointing out that one method of obtaining a substantial increase 
from the present arable area was the additional use of artificial manures con- 
taining phosphates and nitrogen, the Committee made various suggestions 
for increasing the supply or reducing the cost of such fertilisers. 

Sulphate of ammonia is produced 111 largt quantities in Ungland and 
some 300,000 tons are annually exported to othei countries. The Commit- 
tee recommended that the Government should arrange with those who 
control the production that a sufficient supply should be available for 
larmers at as near pre-war price as possible , using, if necessary, their 
powers to restrict exports for the purpose. 

They further suggested that, as freights from the United vStates are 
extremely heavy, shipping arrangements should be made for the importa- 
tion at lower rates of Florida and Tennessee phosphate rock. Similar 
arrangements could also be made for the importation of such Chilian 
nitrate of soda as might be required for use in addition to the home-pro- 
duced sulphate of ammonia. 

The production of superphosphate requiring large quantities of sul- 
phuric acid, which is also required for war purposes, the Committee recom- 
mended that steps should be taken to assist superphosphate makers to 
speed up their acid-producing plants. 
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The Committee* further advised that the export even of the l<$wer 
grades of basic slag should be prohibited or closely restricted. 

In regard to feeding-stuffs, the Committee noted with satisfaction the 
work of the Board of Agriculture in disseminating information as to the 
nutritive value of the various feeding stuffs available They recommended 
that this propaganda should be extended and that the Board should confei 
with the makers of oil-cakes as to the best means of extending the sources 
of manufacture and cheapening the supply of feeding stuffs to the farmer, 
if necessary by limiting the re-export of such materials from England. 

The Committee recommended that the Board of Agriculture should 
take immediate steps to stimulate the breeding of pigs, as animals which 
can be most rapidly increased in numbers, turn to account food which is 
now largely wasted, and also provide the meat most widely consumed by 
the working classes. 

To relieve the existing shortage of agricultural labour, it was urged that 
steps should be taken directed to (i) the retention of skilled workers on 
the farms ; (2) the better organisation of women’s labour, and (3) the re- 
lease of soldiers still in England for farm w r ork at time of pressure. 

Though not allowed to enlist, skilled men w T eie still leaving the fanns for 
other forms of Government work, such as employment at military camps and 
munition factories. The Committee* suggested that this should be discour- 
age<1 - 

The number of women employed in fann work was already consider- 
ably above the normal, but, with proper organisation it could have been 
greatly increased. County committees were recommended to make pro- 
vision foi training women in their areas, and it was further suggested that 
Government assistance should be given to some central organisation which 
would register women applicants for farm work, stipeivise the training of 
suitable women and co-operate wdtli the Labour Exchanges in finding them 
employment when trained. 

The number of soldiers released by the military authorities lor employ - 
merit in England and Wales during the hay harvest appeared to have been 
5,382 and up to Sept ember 10th. nearly, 5,000 men had been released 
for the corn harvest. The Committee recommended that similar measures 
should be adopted in 1916. 

A larger supply of agricultural tractors and ploughs would be of great 
assistance to farmers. But, ow T ing to the priority which was necessarily 
given to goods required for War services, the manufacturers were unable to 
turn out the machines owing to the shortage of labour and material. The 
Committee suggested that the Government should assist the makers of agri- 
cultural machines of proved efficiency in respect of (a) labour and (b) mate- 
rial, by (a) enabling them to retain a certain proportion of their skilled me- 
chanics, and by (b) placing them on the same footing, wdth regard to outers 
for raw materials or finished parts, as firms engaged on Government con- 
tracts. 

The attention of the Committee had also been directed to the possibility 
of increasing the production of vegetables and other foods by the cultivation 
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of plots of unused land in the neighbourhood of villages and the suburbs 
of towns . The Board of Agriculture had advocated the formation of Societies 
for the purpose, but difficulty had been experienced in acquiring the use 
of suitable land. The Committee suggested that local authorities should be 
empowered, in the event of a properly constituted society failing to come to 
an agreement with the owner of a portion of unoccupied land, to take ovei 
such land forthwith at a rent to be determined b> a valuer to be appointed 
by the Board. 

The Committee expressed regret that the efforts to establish the sugar- 
beet industry had not gone far enough to test the possibilities of its com- 
mercial success. Had the industry been well established, not only would 
the production of home-grown sugar have been of real importance in reducing 
imports from abroad, but the by-products would have proved of great 
value as fodder. The inability of the Development Commissioners to re- 
commend advances to associations trading for profit had prevented entirely 
suitable schemes from being assisted, and the Committee recommended 
that this inability should lie removed. 

The Committee gave careful consideration to a suggestion that a re- 
serve of home-grown wheat should be kept in stack until the last three 01 
foin months of the cereal year as an insurance against the possible inter- 
ruption of supplies, but no scheme which they had been able to devise for the 
harvest of 1915 appeared to them to justify the cost to the Exchequer and 
the possible disturbance to the machinery of normal importation which 
would be involved in its adoption . 

In conclusion, the Committee repeated the recommendation contained 
in their Interim Report that landowners should not withold their consent 
to the breaking up of grass land, even where restrictive covenants existed 
and suggested that landlords should see that their moorlands were grazed 
with as many sheep as they could carry and that paiks should be used to 
their maximum capacity fot grazing stock. 
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As far hock as 1907 the condition of agricultural labour in Sweden 
attracted the attention of the Parliament of that country. In 1908 the 
Government appointed a Commission which recognised the need of extend- 
ing to farm labourers the statistical enquiries already undertaken for 
industrial labour, and for this purpose it recommended that four classes of 
statistical enquiry should be undertaken, namely : 

(j) The collection of annual statistics on wages, on the duration 
of employ merit, and on the demand for agricultural labour ; 

U) The preparation of statistical returns at longer intervals (say, once 
in five years) of those data affecting the labouring population which change 
less rapidly r , such as the number and composition of the various groups of 
agricultural labourers, their age, their condition, the forms of labour con- 
tract, etc. ; 

(j) Special and local enquiries, to be made occasionally, into the 
conditions prevailing on certain farms, selected as typical of the agri- 
cultural conditions in the several parts of Sweden. Besides this it was 
considered advisable that the annual statistics should be prefaced by 
a study relating to * he various kinds of farming, the number of large and 
small holdings, etc. ; 

(4) The preparation of special monographs on districts or estates oi 
special interest 

These recommendations were approved by Parliament and by (Gov- 
ernment, and were immediately acted upon. In iqir the Department 
of Commerce, and afterwards the Department of Babour and Thrift, with 
which was merged the Office of Babour, began the publication of annual stat- 
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istics on “ Demand, Duration of Employment, and Wages of Agricul- 
tural Labour in Sweden. ” 

At the same time the enquiries proposed under recommendations 
(2) and (3) were initiated by sending out question forms which were filled 
in, partly by the many Swedish agricultural societies, partly by the mayors 
of 2,400 rural communes, and partly also by persons designated by the agri- 
cultural associations who volunteered their assistance. A special form was 
sent to 30c) owners and occupiers of holdings selected as typical of the agri- 
cultural conditions prevailing in each discrict. The 232 replies received 
were used in completing and checking the information collected from other 
sources. 

The results of these several enquiries are now presented in the publi- 
cation issued by the Department of Labour and Social Thrift entitled 
0 Terms of Employment and Rates of Wages of Agricultural Labourers.” 
This study is divided into two main sections. The first, after describing 
briefly the various types of farming characteristic of the different districts, 
shows what the conditions of agricultural labour are in each case. The second 
illustrates the condition of labour on estates selected as typical of each 
district. 

The publication is enriched by numerous statistical tables and by 
a summary of the original returns which afford valuable material to those 
who wish to obtain a thorough knowledge of the conditions of farming and 
ot farm lalxmrers in Sweden. 


I. — / ERM S Oh EMPLOY MEN 1 OF AGKK VI FUKAL LAPOURERS 
IN I HI SEVERAL DJSTRICIS 4\1) FHF DIFFERENT TYPES OF FARUfXG 


§ 1. Classes of holdings and types op farming 

Three classes of holdings varying according to the social position 
of the owner, are found in Sweden : small holdings (s m&bundehemman or 
smdbruk) of from two to ien hectares, owned by peasants who farm them 
either single-handed or with the assistance of their families ; medium-sized 
holdings ystorbundchemmari ) , generally consisting of farms of from ro to 50 
hectares, cultivated with the assistance of hired labour; and lastly, large 
estates ( herrgdrderna ) consisting of farms of over 50 hectares whose owners 
limit their labours to organising the hired labour. 

The following table clearly shows the relative importance of these 
three kinds of holdings in Sweden. (1). 


(1) The figures icfer to i<)o8 
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Classes oj Holdings bv Size . 




No. of holdings 

Cultivated area 
in hectares 

Holdings with a cultivated area of — 

Actual 

! Per- 

Actual 

Per- 




1 centage 


centage 



figures 

figures 

figures 

figures 

10 hectares or less 


^ 5°»445 

69 7 

94 U 475 

25*9 

From 10 to 50 hectares 



28.0 

1,837.13°' 

50.4 

From 50 to 100 hectares 


5 >005 

1.4 

344.946 

9-5 

Over 100 hectares 


3,262' 

0-9 

517,486 

14.2 


Total 

359 ,H 7 

100.0 

3,641 047 

100.0 


We thus see that the large estate owners are only j.j per cent, of the 
total number of landowners, but possess 2j 7 per cent, of the total culti- 
vated area. 

The great length of Sweden and the varieties of climate it enjoys give 
rise to corresponding varieties in the forms of its rural economy 

The replies received show that in eastern Sw eden large and medium - 
sized holdings prevail, e>cept in the wooded and mountainous districts, 
where holdings are small. The average size of the farms is from 20 to 2O 
hectares Agricultural machinery is extensively used on the large holdings, 
and its use is gradually spreading among the small farmers as the 
co-operative spirit develops The growing of cereal crops, combined with 
stock-raising, is the prevailing form of agriculture Foiestry holds an 
imj>ortant place in some parts of this region 

In Smaland and in the Islands the characteristic type of farming, to 
which the exceptions are few, is that prescribed by the nature of the country, 
that is to say the cultivation of small plots of land varying from b to 8 
hectares in extent. Machinery is little used and stock-raising is the main 
industry. There are supplementary industries, such as stone quarrying. 

In southern Sweden the various classes of holding are found side b> 
side ; the average size of farms for the whole district is from 10 to 11 hect- 
ares, but it varies much from pro vim e to province. In the cultivated 
plains machinery is widely used ; in che wooded districts manual labour 
prevails. The main crops are cereals and roots such as beets, etc. 
Stock-raising, forestry and fisheries are important industries. As manu- 
facturing industries are highly developed in this region, agricultural 
labourers can easily supplement their earnings by working in the factories. 

The extensive region of western Sweden presents a great variety oi 
types, and the average area of the farms in the several provinces varies 
from 8 to 15 hectares Machinery is very generally used, not only on large 
estates but also on small holdings. Stock-raising is here the principal 
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industry, but forestry, fisheries, and stone quarries afford valuable sources 
of supplementary earnings, as do also the small domestic industries and 
the transport trade. 

In northern Sweden small holdings are almost the only form of prop- 
erty ; the farms average from 7 to 8 hectares in area, falling as low as 
5 hectares in certain districts, an area insufficient for the support of a peas- 
ant family . Machinery is little used. Stock-raising is carried on through- 
out the region and the number of horses and cattle is very high in proportion 
to the area under cultivation. I11 this region forestry forms an integral 
part of farming ; in some districts it is the main resource of the workers. 
Fishing and hunting are also important occupations. 


2. N UMBER AND DISTRIBUTION OF THE AGRICULTURAL LOBULATION. 


The returns of the Bureau of Statistics show that, in 1870, 72 per cent, of 
the population of Sweden was dependent on agriculture and its allied indus- 
tries, but that in 1910 this percentage had fallen to 48 per cent. The agri- 
cultural population which, in t 900, amounted to 2,75(1,704 persons, fell in 
roio to 2, (>(>3,000 ; indeed, strictl\ speaking, it consisted in 1910 of 2,540,115 
persons, of whom T<S per cent, were in eastern Sweden, 14 per cent, in 
Sm aland and the Islands, 14 per cent, in southern Sweden, 51 per cent, in 
western Sweden, and 25 per cent, in northern Sweden. Leaving out oi 
account children under 15 and those wives of the peasants who do not take 
an active share in field work, the population for that year only amounted 
to 1,092,066 persons, of whom 759,492 (or 69.5 percent.) males and 532,574 
(30 5 per cent.) females. 

The small and medium-sized landowners formed a group about 
262 594 men and 25,258 women, to whom must be added 157,905 boys and 
148,364 girls under 15 living with their families, besides 44,660 men servants 
{dyeing or tjdnar) and 57,572 female servants {piga or Ijdnavc). Two- 
thirds of the members of this group own from 2 to 10 hectares of land ; 
the size of the farm owned by the other third varies from 10 to 50 hectares 
The farm is cultivated by the owner himself and by the members of his 
family, assisted, in case of need, by unmarried farm-servants. There is no 
clear line of division in this group between owners and wage-earners, and 
between the hands engaged on farm-work and on house-work. The small 
landowner often hires himself out as a wage-earner on other farms, and his 
servant, if he has one, readily passes from field-work to house-work and 
vice versa. 

When we come to large farms on which hired labour is of much greater 
ini]K>rtance, and on which there is a distinct social difference between em- 
ployer and employed, we find a first category of w'^ge-earners, the adminis- 
trative staff, to which belong 2,626 managers, inspectors, accountants, 
and so on. Then comes a group which stands midw ay between the adminis- 
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trative staff and the labourer proper, consisting chiefly of overseers' 
this group numbers 5,948 members. 

Then come the specialised farm-workers, who receive a higher rate of 
wages and who number 3,511 men and 3,002 women employed in the care 
of live stock, and 6,764 men and 80 women occupied in gardening and fruit- 
growing. But the main body of this group consists of the so-called statarc, 
that is to say of permanent servants living outside their employers’ house- 
holds and receiving from their employers certain rations of food (slat), 
according to the terms of their engagement. (1) The stature is the typical 
labourer on large farms ; the increase in their number coincides with the 
increase in the number of big estates, Women very rarely work as stature , 
there being only 187 women as against 33,351 men. 

Side by side with the statarc is found the tor pare, who is a characteristic 
figure in Swedish agriculture. (2) The enquiry made to ascertain the cause 
of the notable and constant decline in the number of torpare shows that many 
kinds of workers are classified under this name. The torpare is generally 
a peasant to whom the landowner grants for a longer or shorter period a 
piece of laud (torp) with a dwelling-house ; in return for this the man under 
takes to perform a certain number of days of work, or to carry out cert- 
tain special tasks on the farm, or to pay rent in cash or in kind. It is rare 
chat the grant is entirely gratuitous. The torpare is considered by the law 
as a tenant, but the terms of the contract often make him owner of the land 
granted. 

The total number of torp . s in iqio was 53,005, of which 33.4 per cent, 
were granted in return for personal sendees, q.O per cent, in return for pers- 
onal services and money, and 57 o per cent, in return for money payment 
only , but their number steadily declines from year to year and there is a 
c tiong tendency to convert payment by personal service into payment in 
cash. 

Next comes the class of day-labourer^ ( (Ja&ldnan) which falls into 
t\\ o gr< >ups. The first consists of workers ( backstugusittar) w T ho possess a cot- 
tage built on their own land, or on land which they rent, and a small garden, 
1 lie inadequate yield of which is supplemented by wages earned as labourers 
in factories or on large estates. This group, which is declining in number, 
accounted in 1900 for 31 ,605 males and 22,765 women, or, including their 
families, for 154,495 individuals. 

The second group consists of agricultural labourers proper, workers 
who own no land and are paid by the day or hour like industrial workers. 
Their number is constantly growing ; in 1900 there were 64,814 men and 
5,648 women, or, counting in their families, 194,786 individuals. 

The above statements show that it is not }K>ssible to distinguish 
accurately between landowners and agricultural wage-earners as there are no 


( 1 ) A kind of Uatarc is the so-called stattorpan% who receives, in lieu ot food stulK, an allot- 
ment or feed for one cow. 

(4) The torpare lias some analogy with the husmaend of Norway and the heuerhng of West- 
phalia 
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reliable data to show how many live exclusively on the yield of their own 
land and how many depend exclusively on their wages. Consequently, the 
division of the agricultural population into social groups can only be 
approximate. 

vSo much admitted the agricultural jjopulation may be divided into three 
main groups : independent fanners, the members of their families, and 
labourers. The actual figures for the numbers in these three groups in 1900 
stood respectiveh at 4-2,000, 390,000 and 277,000, and the percentages at 
38.6, 35.7, and 25.4. To these must be added the very small group of per- 
sons engaged in llie management of farms (3,000 individuals or 0.3 per cent.). 

If, however, we take into account what has been said about the lorp s 
and the owners of small holdings, at least 100,000 persons should be trans- 
ferred from the group of owners to that of wage-earners, and if we assume 
that from 1900 to 1910 the group of wage-earners diminished in the same ratio 
as the agricultural population as a whole, we may conclude that, in that 
year, the total number of agricultural wage-earners amounted to about 
3G0 t ooo individuals of whom two-thirds were men and one-third women. 

The enquiry supplemented these statistical data by detailed inform- 
ation obtained for each district on the composition of the various groups of 
agricultural labourers, on transfers from one group to an other, and on the 
ratio between continuous and casual labour. The results of these enquiries 
may be briefly summarised as follows. 

In eastern Sweden the typical labourer is the > tatare , replaced on medium- 
sized farms by the farm-servant who lives and boards with his employer. 
The tor pare are rapidly declining and tend to become, more especially in 
the case of the smaller ones, day-labourers pure and simple, a class employed 
almost exclusively on large holdings. The stature, and farm-servants engaged 
by the year, are considered as permanent hands; the others, including the 
tor pare, as casual labourers. It has been ascertained that the number of 
casual labourers is on the increase as compared with that of permanent 
workersowing chiefly to the growing useof machinery. Individuals, however, 
frequently pass from the class of casual labourers to that of permanent work- 
ers, usually as the result of marriage. In Smaland and the Islands, farm- 
servants and torpare arc in the majority, but here also they are decreasing 
in number. Day-labourers who own a cottage (bat ksiii^usittar) are grow- 
ing scarce. Here also farm-servants and stature are classified as continuous, 
the others as casual workers. The ratio betw een these two groups has not 
varied sensibly in recent years, but there has been a noticeable decline in 
the actual numbers of workers in both groups. 

In southern Sweden the largest class of agricultural labourers is that of 
day-labourers and workers who have immigrated from other parts of the 
Kingdom and from abroad (almost always from Russian or Austrian 
Poland) (1) to perform the seasonal work required in the extensive cultiva- 


(1) The number of Polish anrl Galician annual immigrants (lining the period from 101 1 to 
1013 was estimated at 1,500 
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tion of root crops, especially sugar-beets. All these workers are classed as 
casual. Their ratio to the permanent workers has not varied to any 
extent in recent years. The agriculture of this region is characterised by the 
relation which exists between agriculture and industry, as many agricultural 
labourers work occasionally in the many sugar and starch factories and in 
the distilleries, while on the other hand many factory workers take part in 
the harvesting. 

Iri western Sweden, conditions var> much from district to district. 
In some districts we find practically only small farms cultivated by their 
ovrners ; w r hile in others, in which medium and large-sized farms are the 
rule, hired labour consists for the most part of unmarried farm-servants who 
live and board w r ith their masters, and of married sta tare. Here also torparc 
are found, though their numbers are declining, and also day-labourers. 
The proportion of the several groups of workers in the total is approxim- 
ately as follows: farm-servants 35 per cent., statarc 35 percent., torparc 
jo pei cent., day-labourers (> per cent., seasonal workers 4 percent. 

No notable variation in the ratio between permanent and casual 
workers has been noted in recent years The farm-servant, when he estab- 
lishes a household of his own, generally passes into the class of torparc. The 
transfer from field to factory work and vue-versa is fairly* common. 

Northern Sweden differs from the other regions in the almost total 
absence of s tatarc and the small number of torparc. The prevailing type of 
agricultural labourer is the farm-servant living w ith his employer: and on 
farms vvhere there are saw' -mil Is we find day-labourers, paid by the day 
or hour like factory hands. A considerable number of seasonal workers 
immigrate from Norway and Finland. Farm-servants are considered as con- 
tinue »us workers, day-labourers as continuous or casual according to the length 
of time for which they are engaged. Here too we find the number of casual 
labourers on the increase as compared with the continuous workers, and 
the actual numbers for both classes is declining. Passage fromone class into 
another is rare. 


§ 3. Terms of employment and reeks which rkgek\te the engagement 

OF AGRICEETt RAJ. WORKERS. 


With the abolition of compulsory personal service the only form of 
employment which exists in Sweden is that based on free contract. 

As regards terms of employment , the workers may be classified undei 
three heads : farm-servants engaged under the provisions of the Act of 1833 
still in force (lagstadda tjdnare including the so-called .s tatarc), torparc, and 
day-labourers and others engaged upon the same terms as industrial workers. 

For the first group the Act provides that in the absence of other agree- 
ments, service is understood to begin on the 24th of October, to last foi 
one year, and to be renewable from y*ear to year. The employer can have 
a servant brought back by the police if he leaves his sendee before theexpir- 
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ation of his time ; but he is bound to provide him with proper board and 
lodging, to look after him when ill, and to support him, if , after serving faith- 
fully and uninterruptedly from the age of 30, he is incapacitated by age for 
work. The engagement is generally verbal. 

The torpare under the law of it)07 are classed as tenants, and the terms 
of their engagement are generally in wanting. The grant made them is for 
a fixed period (not exceeding 50 years) or for the life of the grantee ; when no 
period is stated it is understood to be for five years. The rent must be 
stated in terms of cash, even if it be paid in kind or by personal services. 
The torpare is not, as a rule, entitled to compensation for any improvements 
he may make on the torp. 

>a> special legislative measures regulate the status of da} -labourers. 

The enquiry secured complete data for farm-servants only The 
information is summarised in the following table according to the princi- 
pal forms of contract 


Engagement regulated — 



The Act 

of 

1833 

The Act, , 
sup 

pit men led 
bv a written! 
agreement 

The 

so called 
jiersonal 
contract 

| Other terms 1 

'1 otal 

Numbei 

M74 

1 

270 

2T2 

It 

E97'> 

Percentage 

CO 

r- 

137 

10 8 

0.7 

100 


This table shows that approximately three-fourths of the married and 
unmarried farm-servants are engaged unuer the terms of the Act of 1 833 pure 
and simple, and this holds good more especially for small and medium- 
sized farms ; but on large farms a grow ing need is felt to modify the now anti- 
quated provisions of the Act In special written agreements which specify 
the wages to be paid and certain other conditions of employment. In the 
case of the so-called “personal contracts” the rights and duties of the 
servant are set forth in detail with much care and accuracy. 

As far back as the spring of 1907 agricultural labourers wxre engaged 
under collective contracts, but only in those districts in which the agricultural 
and industrial population live side by side. In January, iq( 9, 35 such col- 
lective agreements were in force, regulating the relatirns between 92 
employers and 2,005 labourers ; but from that time their number has 
declined rapidly, and at the beginning of 1914 it had fallen to 5, 

Casual day-labourers are, as a rule, engaged by verbal contract, but 
when they are considered permanent employees they are engf ged in writing 
for the period determined on. In the case of men engrged on root crops 
(more especially beets), written agreements are ermmon, and this form, of 
engagement is almost exclusively used in the case of immigrant workers. 
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For these latter two different forms of contract are in use, the one for 
Swedish, the other for foreign labourers. 

Kmployers in some districts are in the habit of keeping back part of 
the wages of farm-servants as security against their leaving before the expir- 
ation of their term of service, (i) Day-labourers are paid at the end of the 
week ; in the case of certain special kinds of work it is customary to hold 
back part of the wages which are paid when the work is finished. This 
known as the discount system. 

The contract with the torfiarc is generally a written one ; in many local- 
ities the old form of the torfi contract is still in use, setting out in detail 
the rights and duties of the torfiarc . 


f. Overtime in farm work. 

Information as to the regular hours of work on the farm is given in 
the annual statistics already mentioned. The enquiry has added some sup- 
plementary information on overtime. As a rule, overtime, paid for separ- 
ately, is unknown on small farms. When urgent work, performed dur- 
ing additional hours, has to be paid for, it is usual to give special hours oi 
leave to the workers, or to recompense them by gifts in kind or cash. It 
has, however, gradually become customary in certain districts to pay a 
fixed rate of wages for work carried out before or after the usual working 
hours on week-days, or on Sundays or holidays. 

The following table shows the rate of payment in such eases according 
to data supplied by the mayors : 


No of communes 
which supplied 
information 


Communes in winch 
owi tunc is paid foi in cash 

Number Percentage 


Wage-rate per houi ol o\ t rtime 
on week da>^ (ore) (i) 


Maximum Minimum Average 


2,275 '><20 27.5 75 T 5 

(1) An (ire is the hundredth part of a crown, which is worth about fi. 1.36. 


Cash payments for overtime are more common in eastern Sweden 
(50 per cent, of the communes) and least common in Smalnnd and the 
Islands wdnere small holdings are the rule (10.6 per cent.). I11 any case 
overtime is quite the exception in Sweden and is usual!} performed on 


(1) The Act of 1833 entitles employers to hold back the whole salary until the end of the year 
of service. 
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week-days, in the evening or at night, and very rarely on Sundays or 
holidays. 

Payment by the hour for overtime to capable male workers varies from 
15 to 75 ore; the average is 33 ore. Sometimes payment takes the 
form of a fixed jiercentage of the normal wage, for instance from 25 to 100 
per cent. 

Sunday' or holiday" work is generally paid for at higher rates than 
overtime performed in the evening or at night on week days. 


jj =) Piece-work and the bontts system in agriculture. 

The time-wage is general in nearly all parts of the country. .Never- 
theless it has been noted that in agriculture, as in manufactures, wages which 
take into account not only the number of hours worked but also the amount 
of work performed during a given period tend to increase the output and 
the industry r of the labourer. Such wages are of various kinds. There is, for 
instance, a form of payment which is a compromise between time-wages and 
piece work, namely task-wages (a forfait), under which system the labourer 
engages to perform a given amount of work in a day ; when it is accomplish- 
ed his time is his own, or he is paid extra for any" work he may do in the 
remaining hours. 

Then there is piece-work, which, as a rule, is performed only by day 
or casual labourers, and which applies only to work of a kind such as would 
be paid for b}^ unit of goods produced in a factory. 

Piece-work is very" prevalent in forestry, and takes the form both of 
individual engagements and collective labour contracts ; but this latter form 
is less frequently met with in agriculture than in manufactures. The average 
daily earnings of the piece-worker vary greatly* in different localities and 
according to the nature of the work performed. For instance, a very common 
task in the country", and one which is nearly" always paid by the piece, is 
the digging of ditches for draining off surface water ; the average daily wage 
for such work is reckoned al from 3.23 to 3.92 crowns. Workers engaged in 
reclaiming marsh lands earn from 3.25 to 4. ri crowns a day. Workers 
engaged in the cultivation of sugar-beets and other root crops are almost 
always piece-workers, and the women and children of permanent workers 
are employed in this work. It is calculated that women earn about 2.63 to 
3.75 crowns a day" at this work; men, when they chance to be employed on 
the beet harvest, earn an average w r age of 3.88 crowns a day. The wages 
of foreign workers are much lower. For lifting potatoes they are paid on 
an average 17 ore per hectolitre. 

In some places the payment of piece-work takes the form of a fixed 
share in the crop , thus in the district of Norrbotten workers receive in 
l>ayment one-half of the hay stacked in the barns. Piece-work payment 
is also usual on stock farms ; milkers are generally paid half an ore per litre 
or kilogramme of milk. 
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Opinions differ as to the advantages of piece-work in agriculture. All 
agree however, that as a rule the labourer earns from 20 to 30, and some- 
times even as much as 100 per cent, more than when paid time-wages. The 
system is nevertheless viewed with disfavour by the employers who fear 
that the work will be carried out hastily and unsatisfactorily, and by the 
labourers who consider that it taxes their strength unduly. Piece-work in 
any case only exists on a limited scale in agriculture, as it can only be 
applied to those tasks which can be controlled, and, if necessary, done over 
again. 

There is more likelihood that the bonus system or profit-sharing will 
find increasing favour in agriculture. This usually takes the form of a 
share in the gross output, as in farming even more than in manufactures, 
it is difficult to determine the net annual profits, 

This system is adopted especially in the breeding of milch cows, and 
takes the form either of a bonus varying w r ith the actual total quantity 
of milk obtained, or of a share in the quantity obtained over and above a 
certain fixed minimum. The bonus is given either to the manager only or 
to the whole staff proportionately to the work performed. So as to avoid 
the danger that the men, under this system, should devote their attention 
exclusively to the output of milk, neglecting other branches of breeding, 
many employers are in the habit of giving a gratuity for every calf or pig 
bred which lives for a certain length of time. 

The bonus system is little in use except on dairy' farms, and when 
it is found elsewhere it is restricted exclusively to the managing staff. 

The following table shows a few typical cases of the bonus system 
or of profit-sharing, selected from replies received from various districts. 


Province- 

Participant 

Itonu* 

U psala 

Pai m manager 

0.4% of the gross product of the farm. 

Orebro 

Farm manager 

3 to 4 6ie per hectolitre of full-eircd grain. 

Sodermanland . . 

. 1 Dairy manager 

4 ore per 100 litres of milk produced, and 
l so ore for every ealf bred. 

Kalmar 

Cowkeeper 

j 5 ore pel hectolitre of milk sold. 

Blelcinge 

. 1 Cowkeeper 

Wages so crowns per annum, plus .1 % on 
the value of the milk sold, and 1 crown 
| per calf. 

Stockholm .... 

. | Market-gardncr 

1 2 to s % °f the value of the produce* sold. 


§ 6. Wages in kind in agriculture 

While payment in kind has almost disappeared in the manufactur- 
ing industries, it is still very common on the farm, especially in the form of 


9 
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food-stuffs, fuel, etc. especially when the labourer is an unmarried farm- 
servant who boards and lodges with his employer, oi a sialare , half of whose 
wages consist in board and lodging, or a torparc, whose wages as we have 
said, consist from of old in his right to farm a piece c f land , to graze his stock, 
to gather wood, etc. We thus see that it is only the day-labourers and the 
immigrants who are paid exclusively in cash. But even of these, the former 
often receive part of their wage in kind, in the shape of lodging, or a garden 
or the right to use grazing land, and in southern Sweden immigrant labourers 
generally receive lodging, iuel, milk, potatoes, and other food rations. 

The enquirv tried to find out whether the system of payment in kind 
was considered advantageous, or whether there was a tendency to replace 
it by cash payment^ The information received from 1,018 may< rs deals 
almost exclusively vv it li the class of farm-servants, and shows that on large 
estates there is a slight tendency to pay them a fixed amount in lieu of board 
and lodging. 

In the case of the s tatarc two tendencies exist , one favourable the other 
unfavourable to this mixed wage. A third intermediate opinion favours the 
transformation of the system by accepting certain reforms which the agri- 
cultural labourers ask for. Meantime there is a marked tendency to reduce 
the quantity of goods given to the worker, either by enabling him to produce 
them himself, as, for instance, by assigning him land to till, or by paying 
him the value of the goods in cash, though the labourer is often given the 
choice of payment in kind or cash according to his convenience. 

§ 7. Grants of land to agricultural labourers. 

The most effective means of combating the wide-spread and dangerous 
phenomenon ol urbanism is that of transforming the huge number of land- 
less farm-workers, and, generally speaking, the unsettled peculation, into 
peasant proprietors, or at least into small holders, by means of the so-called 
labourers’ settlements. The question is one of great importance in Sweden 
where the scarcity of lalxmr is beginning to be seriously felt in many 
districts. 

The enquiry wished to ascertain if and where the need was felt of giv- 
ing land to agricultural labourers, and what steps had been taken towards 
this end and with what results. 

Although the majority of the replies received were from large land- 
owners and large farmers, they were unanimous in considering that the 
ancient iorp system cannot provide the remedy. Although in some regions, 
such us Smalnud, Blekinge, Ilalland, and elsewhere, it frequently hap- 
pens that a young farm labourer, wishing to form a family, takes a torp , 
yet, in the great majority of places, landlords complain of the difficulty 
of finding torparc , that is to say, peasants willing to occupy a torp. In northern 
Sweden, however, where the land is granted in perpetuity, the torp system 
is popular with the peasantry. 

Kver since 1891 in the district of Norrbotten, and since 1904 in that of 
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Vasterbotten, grants of land under the torp system have been made on Crown 
forest lands; and a Royal Decree of June i8th, 1909 (amended in 1913) 
authorises the grant of these lands for a period of 50 years. In 1912, 
843 grants of forest land and 341 of fallow land had been made. 

All this shows clearly that the Swedish peasant of our day, unlike his 
forebears, is not satisfied with the torp system which, if it provided in the 
past a stable and capable peasantry, no longer complies w ith the economic 
requirements of modern life. Would it be possible to modernise this system 
by means of intelligent legislation and better technical training? The 
enquiry fails to answer this query. 

The replies received indicate considerable interest in the problem 
of forming a new class of labourers who would combine the stability and 
relative economic independence of the the torpare with the stature's ability 
to provide what is so necessary in modern farming, a labour force always 
ready to meet the requirements of the landowner. Many believe that this 
combination would be secured by granting the stature and the day-lalxmrer 
a house to live in, with a certain amount of arable and grazing land. 

JCflorts in this direction have been made in Vast mankind, in Sdder- 
manland, and in Blekinge, on varying scales with favourable results. 

Tlie evidence show's that intelligent and hardworking peasants strive 
to become owners and to enlarge their farms until their holdings supply 
all the needs of their families without their lia\ing to hire themselves out 
to woik for others. 

To meet this need the State has devoted considerable sums, since 
1904, in the form of loans on facourable terms, availing itself of the sendees 
of existing agricultural societies and of small holdings’ associations consti- 
tuted ad hoc. 

From 1905 to 1911, (>,237 agricultural loans had been made amounting 
in all to T/ 2 million crowns, of which 5,009 tor 15.9 million crowns through 
the medium of the agricultural societies and 328 for 1.3 million crowns 
through the medium of the special associations. The size of the small 
holdings formed by the agricultural societies was as ftdlows; 34.5% 
less than 2 hectares; (>2.(> % from 2 to 10 hectares; 2 .9 %over 20 hectares. 
For those formed by the special associations the figures w'ere 37.4, bo./, and 
1.9 per cent, respectively. 

The enquiry indicates that, apart from the efforts made by Government, 
■many large estates throughout Sweden have been sold in small lots varying 
from half a hectare to 10 hectares to landless peasants, industrial workers, 
servants, etc., the prices varying according to the quality of the land and 
the locality in which it is situated. On all hands a growing desire is noted 
on the part of the peasant to own sufficient land for the support of himself 
and his family. This movement has been greatly encouraged by the associa- 
tions for promoting small holdings which have been formed of recent years. 
Hitherto the main obstacle to success has been the high price of land and 
the lack of capital on the part of the agricultural labourers. 

(To be continued). 



MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMY IN GENERAL IN YARIOUvS COUNTRIES. 


CANADA 

TIIL APPOINTMENT OI* AX AGRICUI/TURAI* INVESTIGATION COMMISSION. — 

I lh Agnculhnal (iuzdii of Canada, November, 1^15 

A Report of the Committee of the Privy Council approved by the 
Governor-General on 28th. June, 1915, provides for the appointment of a 
Commission for the purpose of making “ careful and exhaustive enquiry” 
into a number of matters affecting the development of agriculture in the 
I) miinion The Report , after relerring to the necessity of stimulating greater 
production, and especially agricultural production , in Canada, calls atten- 
tion to the importance of (1) improving methods of agriculture, (2) contri- 
buting to such improvement by proper instruction and demonstration, 
( ]) increasing the acreage devoted to production, (4) attracting immigrants 
of a suitable typein order to ensurea large and permanent agricultural popu- 
lation, (5) encouraging co-operation among producers, and ((>) providing 
cold storage and abattoir facilities. These are the questions directly relat- 
ing to agriculture which are submitted to the Commission for investigation ; 
but the Report goes on to enumerate other subjects which call for enquiry 
because of their bearing upon the prosperity of agriculture and the general 
welfare of Canada. These are (a) the distribution of products in the home 
market and the transport of Canadian products to foreign markets, ( b ) the 
encouragement of industries subsidiary to agriculture which can be carried on 
successfully in the Dominion, (c) the problem of the concentration in towns 
of immigrants who would be more regularly and more profitably employed' 
in agriculture, ( d ) the question of finding employment for ex-service men 
who may return or emigrate to Canada at the end of the war, ( e ) the con- 
struction of branch lines of railway into newly-developed districts. 

The appointment of the Commission was approved on the date men- 
tioned — 28th. June 1915 — but owing to the absence of the Prime Minister, 
who had to spend some time in England, its constitution was not approved 
till the 19th. Octobei, 1915. As then appointed it consists of nine members 
with the Hon. James A. Lougheed as Chairman. Mr. W. J. Black (Win- 
nipeg) acts as Secretary. 
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The Commission is appointed during pleasure, and is authorised to 
delegate particular questions to one or more sub-committees of its members, 
and to make interim reports from time to time as the Commission itself shall 
determine. 


FRANCE. 

THE AGRICULTURAL LABOUR QUESTION — Tm n\n 1 (Eugene) in Lt Umps, 

November 27th , 1015 

M. Kug&ne Thebault, of the editorial staff of the Temps, recently 
travelled through five Departments of the south-west of France — 
Vienne, Deux-Sevres, Vendee, Charente-Jnferieure and Gironde — in order 
to study, in the districts farthest from the war-front, the working of 
community institutions especially in connection with agricultural labour. 
In the course of his enquires he interviewed not only officials but especially 
the cultivators themselves, questioning them particularly as to the demand 
for labour. We may give here a summary ot his conclusions. 

The shortage of agricultural labour is general, and yet the woik has 
been satisfactorily accomplished. 

In Deux-Sevres agriculture has been brought to the highest degree of 
intensity. The breeding of cattle and the cultivation of cereals are there of 
equal importance. The sale of eggs, milk, and butter is organised by flourish- 
ing co-operative societies. To these must be added special industries, — 
the rearing of mules, particularly of female mules which are exported to 
the United States and to the Argentine, and the distilling of alcohol from 
beet-root or from grain in the districts of Niort and ofMelle. We may add the 
breeding of horses (districts of the Marais and of La Plaine) and ot draught 
oxen and beef cattle (Partlienay T and de Bressuire). It will be seen that there 
is a connection among the different kinds of agricultural work in Deux- 
Sevres and that the best labourers, numerous and experienced, and guided by 
good traditions, are there absolutely 7, necessary. Following mobilisation 
such labourers were no longer available. What was the consequence ? 

In 1913 the cultivators of Deux-Sevres had sown 121,000 hectares of 
wheat, 11,000 hectares of barley and 61,000 of oats. In 1914 the same 
figures held good, and these are in fact the areas of cereals generally sown in 
this district. In 1915 there were 120,000 hectares of wheat instead of 
121,000, and 60,000 hectares of oats instead of 61 ,000. The winter and spring 
sowings ot barley covered nearly the same area as in 1913. 

The 2,000 hectares not sown with wheat and oats are not all in the same 
district, nor have they been left uncultivated. They are in plots outside 
the cultivated portion of each farm or turned into pasture. On the whole, 
for 1916 there are hopes of a better crop than in the preceding y^ear. The 
wheat crop in 1913 yielded 17 hectolitres per hectare ; in 1914 the yield was 
16 hectolitres, weighing 76 kgms. per hectolitre as in 1913. In 1915 the 
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return was much lower, being only 13 hectolitres per hectare, owing to the 
continual rains ot the end ot spring and in summer. 

In the Gironde and in Charente Inferieure M. Eugene Thebault noted 
a decided advance due to the fine weather in the latter halt of October. The 
only work in axrear was in the marshes of Deux-Sevn s and La Vendee, of 
which the interminable drainage had been begun long before the war. In 
thos districts ot Melle where a distillery is working, the sowing was 
scaicelv finished. The beet-root had been gathered and the potatoes were 
stored. Women, children and old men shared in the necessary work with 
equal zest. The older people were a little fatigued but their zeal was 
unabated. 

The distillery of Alelle which had utilised about 10,000 tons of beet- 
root in 1913 and 19,000 in 1914, only crushed 5,000 tons in 1915. But it 
received 13,000 tons of grain and its production of alcohol was thus some- 
what increased. 

In Vienne the conditions were very similar. The district of Loudun 
wtis put to the proof for the vintage was poor, owing to unfavourable weather, 
but a sufficient supply of labour was ensured in case of necessity. In the 
arrondissement of Montmorillon some farms on shares were given up, the 
women who owned them having sold their stock on satisfactoiy terms, thus 
avoiding the difficulties of management which they feared to meet. 

In La Vendee the Prefect left to the communes the duty of nominat- 
ing commissions of five members to initiate plans for the cultivation of 
fallow lands. But even before this precaution was taken it was manifest 
that this work was already in progress. The most pressing need was met 
by the efforts of men not mobilised, and in all Poitou the only symptom of 
a shortage of labour was the demands of the day labourers. In Vendee even 
without the justification of special training they ask five francs a day 
and their food. In Deux-Sevres, men engaged for the hard work of haymak- 
ing and reaping expect from 100 to 150 francs pel month. In the Charen- 
tes the late of wages is almost the same. In Gironde labour is apparently 
cheaper, - from 5 francs to 5 frs. 50 during the summer, and from 3 to 
5 francs in winter. But these wages are supplemented by two litres of wine 
per man, and in certain communes of the Gironde it is usual to board 
agricultural labourers at least in part. 

The rates are thus very high. Th demand exceeds the supply and the 
farmers have not at their disposal one half of theii ordinary staff. It has 
therefore been found necessary everywhere to grant temporary exemp- 
tions from service (generally one for each canton) to smiths, carpenters, 
those who undertake thrashing, proprietors of agricultural machines and 
mechanics. It was also necessary to form gangs of military workmen 
brought from the depots, and in Charente-Inferieure especially to send for 
skilled workmen to be employed together with those who had escaped from 
the invaded districts. Temporary exemptions have also been granted to 
those who work in forests, because in the forests belonging to the State there 
were no auctions in 1914, and the stocks of wood were nearly exhausted 
just at the time when the railway lines were occupied, while owing to the bad 
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state of the roads not even the carriage of charcoal could be accomplished. 
It must also be observed that available labour is attracted towards urban cen- 
tres. The ports of Charente (La Rochelle, La Palisse, Tonnay-Charente etc.) 
have doubled their traffic. Fontenay-le-Comte, Niort and Poitiers mani- 
fest unusual commercial activity, because many foreigners from neutral 
countries come to buy fruit, vegetables and clover seed wholesale. This 
last was sold at the rate of 170 francs for 100 kgs. at the great clover market 
held at Poitiers on October 18th. The population in country districts 
tends still more to diminish, and that of towns to increase, but imperatively 
necessary labour is none the less performed. 


* 


* * 


THE ORGANISED CONSTITUTION OF THE NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL LABOUR 

OFFICE. 

In the Bulletin for July, 1915 (p. 120) we described the establish- 
ment of this Office and its first results. The Government, desirous of 
giving it a recognised position and legal status, introduced a Bill in the 
Chamber with the object of making the Office a body corporate and 
giving it financial autonomy. 

The objects of the Office were declared to be (1) to determine the best 
means of developing agricultural labour and improving the condition of 
the labourei, (2) to organise a central registration office for offers of and 
requests for agricultural labour, and to put at the disposal of all interested 
persons information of every kind relating to agricultural labour, and (3) to 
take measures to perfect the recruiting and distribution of agricultural 
labourers whether French, colonial or foreign. 

The argument for the introduction of the Bill w r as as follows. Instead 
of the proposed office an association might have been formed composed of 
repiesentatives of the large agricultural societies, — an association which 
might be considered, therefore, to be one of great public utility. Such an asso- 
ciation would have the incontestable advantage of rendering unnecessary 
the creation of a new service and avoiding the expense of a certain number 
of officials. It would, besides, probably obtain much larger grants from those 
agricultural federations that would share in its foundation. Finally, the insti- 
tution would have the flexibility which characterises institutions sprung 
from private initiative. But all these advantages would be outweighed 
by the serious disadvantage that the association would always preserve the 
character of a private enterprise. To accomplish its mission, it should keep 
up constant relations with various administrative services and public 
authorities, and in particular with the officials of the Ministries of Agriculture 
and Public Safety, with the great railways, and with the representatives of 
France in foreign countries. In this respect a private institution, whatever 
be the competence and authority of its directors, can never possess the same 
facilities, the same means of action, or the same standing, as a public institu- 
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tion . This observation applies more particularly to foreign labour for which 
the Office is connected not only with French authorities but also with 
foreign governments. It is therefore indispensable that the Office should 
have the form of a public department. 

If attached to the central administration of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, it would completely lose the character of a private institution ; 
but for some very forcible reasons, this idea had to be given up. In the 
first place, from a technical point of view, the Office, especially in its earlier 
dhys, would require an initiative and liberty of action not possessed by 
officers of a highly organised administration. And in its financial working 
it would meet with serious hindrances in the complicated nature of the rules 
which regulate contract and release from contract, the passing of orders 
to pay and actual payments, in connection with State expenses. 

Finally, it is very clear that associations and private persons wishing 
to encourage the development of agricultural labour would be much less 
willing to extend their j>ecuniary and moral support to an Office which 
was merely the branch of a Ministry, than to one specially established . 

An autonomous institution of which the aims and methods are well 
known receives help that no one would dream of placing at the disposal 
of the State itself. In short, it was seen that the Office should be a body 
corporate and should have financial autonomy, and these considerations 
led to the adoption of a type intermediate between the two forms described 
— that of appblic establishment — a form frequently adopted by legislators 
and one for which the public authorities have shown in recent years a spec- 
ial predilection. Of this type are the National Tourist Office, established 
under the finance law of 8th. April, 1910, art. 123, the National Navigation 
Office established under the finance law of 27th. February, 1912, art 67, 
the Colonial Office, established under a decree of 1 |th. March, 1899, awl 
created a body corporate with financial autonomy by a law of 18th. Frbiuary, 
1904, the National Office of Foreign Commerce by the lawcf 4th. March, 
1898, the Office of Foreign Legislation and International Law by the finance 
law of 26th. February, 1912, art. 36. The organisation and working of the 
Office would be legulated by a resolution of agreement between the 
Ministry of Agriculture and that of Finance. The Bill on which the 
Ministry of Agriculture decided may be analysed thus : 

(a) Organisation and Administration of the Office. “-The office shall be 
under the direction of a Council of Administration consisting of six members 
nominated by the Ministe** of Agriculture. The Council shall meet at least 
once a month, and meetings shall be called by the President more frequently 
if required by the needs of the service. Resolutions concerning the budget, 
accounts, markets, leases of an annual value exceeding 1,500 francs, alien- 
ation of movable property^, acquisition and alienation of immovable pro- 
perty, shall be submitted to the Minister with the recommendations of the 
Labour Commission. Other subjects shall be decided by the Council. The 
work of the Office shall be carried out by a Di r ector chosen by the Minister 
from among the members of the Agricultural Labour Commission. The 
Director shall carry out the decisions of the Council and be the 
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representative of the Office in legal affairs. He shall form part of the 
Council of Administration in a consultative capacity. 

The Labour Commission shall give its opinions on the subjects above 
enunn rated, and where necessary suggest improvements in working, and 
shall meet for these objects at least once in ever} three months. The 
administrative Council shall be required at the end of every year to issue a 
report of its work during the year, this report to be submitted to the 
Labour Commission, and by it transmitted with observations to the 
Minister of Agriculture. 

(&) Financial Regulations . — The receipts of the Office shall consist of 
grants fiom Government and from the large agricultural associations, 
supplemented by the profit from the sale of publications, and, later on, 
perhaps by fees tor registration. 

The expenses of the Office consist in the salaries and allowances to the 
staff, the outlay fo r printing and office requirements, tor heating, lighting 
and telephone, etc., for upkeep and repairs, and possibl} for rent, unless 
the Office be permanently housed in a building belonging to the State. 

The budget is to be drawn up by the Director, passed by the Council, 
and approved by the Minister upon the advice of the Labour Commission. 

The Director shall meet expenses, pass orders to pay, and check all 
money r received. Collections shall be made and expenses paid by a responsible 
agent appointed by the Minister of Agriculture with the approval of the 
Minister of Finance. The Director's accounts and those of the agent shall 
be presented to the Council of Administration and then submitted to the 
Labour Commission. The Director’s accounts shall be passed b> the 
Minister, those of the agent shall be audited by the Court of Accounts. 


* 


* 

* 


A CURIOUS LAND TFNl RE EXPERIMENT La RHonni S oaalt, October ivt-mth, 

1915 

At the annual meeting ot the Societe d' Economic Sodale of June 10th, 
I9I5.M. Jacques Bertillon drew attention to the curious economic situation 
of the commune of Fort Mardyck, situated in a creek of the North Sea. 
" As soon as we approach this village/' says the eminent authority on demo- 
graphic matters, " we are struck by its peculiar appearance. It is formed of a 
series of small white houses, in the middle of small gardens, each 2,400 square 
metres in area. The houses are as clean inside as outside. The village 
is further characterized by the innumerable children, barefoot, as is proper 
in a sandy village, giving an idea of prosperity which is really pleasant to 
observe. The birth rate is 43 per thousand, as in Russia, but with the differ- 
ence, that the mortality among the children is very small. 

This village is explained b> its history. Louis XIV won a victory heie. 
A small fort, which gave its name to the place, Fort Mardyck, protected a 
creek frequented by pirates and had, it appears, a certain strategic import- 
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ance. It was decided to people this angle of the conquered country with 
families of real French origin. They were found in Picardy, in a village 
called Cucq. Four families were brought from there. They were given a 
large quite uncultivated area on the sole condition of their never selling or 
dividing it. 

Such was the foundation of this commune. These peasants, these 
fisherfolk, set their minds to work. They did not know very well what to 
do with the land and empirically they worked out the extraordinary con- 
stitution of which we shall now give the details. 

Every individual born in the commune, on marrying, receives for his 
life-time a piece of land of 2,400 metres, which at his death returns to 
the commune. The important point is that the grant is only for life; so 
that these people have no anxiety for their children. They have not to 
establish their eldest son or to watch over the future of all their children ; 
they know that, however many they are, each will have his grant of 2,400 
metres. 

“ Two thousand four hundred metres is not much, if the land is uncul- 
tivated. But by their labour they have made the soil productive. They 
cultivate vegetables of every kind. They are not wealthy, but their liv- 
ing is assured. To-day there are 2,000 of them. Realty the population 
has increased to a greater extent, but, as the men are sailors, they go to 
Dunkirk, leave for some part of the world, and renounce the little benefit 
they might have if they had married in the commune. 

“These people marry very young ; they have many children and lose 
very few. Illegitimate births are unknown or nearly so. Bet us also say 
that poverty is unknown and even impossible. ” 


FRENCH COLONIES. 

THE LAND QUESTION IN FRENCH WEST AFRICA. 

By a letter of the 23rd October, 1915, addressed to the President of 
the Court of Appeal of Dakar, the Governor-General of French West Africa 
appointed: (1) a Commission for the study of questions concerning the 
tenure of native property in land, collective and individual, (2) a permanent 
Consultative Committee for questions aiising from various native customs. 

The publications on the native customs of French West Africa with 
regard to landed property lead to the conclusion that the tenure is neither 
individual nor alienable. It is not property according to European ideas ; it 
is a permanent right, perhaps even more, vested in individuals and remain- 
ing in the family out of which it can never pass. The land is to some ex- 
tent family property held by the natives by hereditary traditional and col- 
lective right, but without title-deed. Private property in land as we con- 
ceive it with the right of disposal and sale is absolutely unknown to the 
natives. 
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This fact could not but lx iespected by the Government ; and the legis- 
lature in the decree of the 23rd October, 1904 (art. 10) recognised “ the 
collective property of the natives;" further the collective right has been 
given special protection by enacting that the native chiefs, acting as repies 
entativesot the community, cannot make contracts ol alienation or of letting 
with individuals, without the consent of the Eieutenant-Governor, their 
natural guardian, in the form of a decree of the Council of Administiation. 
But collective ownership must change and disappear with the evolution of 
the people, giving place to individual and inalienable ownership. 

In French West Africa division of property by families and sometimes 
b> individuals is making some progress especialh where relations between 
natives and Europeans are close. Natives who have held property clearly 
by individual right, when the} free themselves trom the bonds of collective 
ownership and of native customs, ought to be able to claim the protection 
of the law and the full rights conferred by it. This individual ownership 
should be progressively obtainable without hindrance for each holding at 
the time chosen by the native himself, as soon as he is sufficiently familiar 
with the ideas and institutions of the mother country to be in a position to 
claim its benefits. The legislator by the provisions of articles 58, 65, and 
5 ot the law of 24th July, 1906, has facilitated the last stage of the transi- 
tion to piivate ownership for the natives by authorising them to change 
their right oi occupation into a right of ownership in the sense of 
French law. 

Il was necessar> on the other hand to separate the land which must be 
placed at the disposal of the natives from that required for the work of colon- 
isation by the State, which cannol claim ownership oi all the land, although, 
according to most oi the treatk s made with the chiefs of the country , the 
territory is ceded to France in “ full ownership. " 

The decree of the 23rd October, 1904, already referred to, while assigning 
to the State “lands which are unoccupied and without owner ” in con- 
formity with the laws oi the mo the*' country, has decided this last point. It 
might seem that these provisions were of a nature to safeguard the respect- 
ive rights of the natives and of the State and to offer for every difficulty an 
equitable solution. But this is not so. 

No definition is given of “ lands which are unoccupied and without 
owner ; ” and the native land tenure, excluding the idea of a master or pro- 
prietor in the sense of the French civil code, while extending even tc lands 
that seem to be waste and unpropfitable (in the form of rights of commonage 
or of a reserve for the benefit of a chief who represents the community) has 
led in practice to conflits of right. Another point is that the fact of the 
natives having only precarious rights over the land has led some people 
to conclude that the complete ownership of land resides in the State. 

Doubtless the object oi the law of the 24th July, 1906, was to permit 
the formation of private property among natives in places where some- 
thing of the kind already existed with characteristics sufficiently marked 
to obtain the stamp of French ownership, and the guarantee of registra 
tion. But articles 58 and 65 of this law which must read with art. 73 are 
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drawn up in such terms that they give no right of fnivate ownership to the 
native even though he have fulfilled the required conditions, but merely a 
concession through the liberality of the State. The certificate stating the 
conditions of the tenure desired by the native is granted by the represent- 
ative of the Administration who is himself the judge of the desirability of 
the concession. 

The decrees of the Court of Appeal of Dakar of the 8th February and 
1st. March, 1907, and later that of the 16th. July, 1915,011 the commonland 
of Rufisque, mark the conclusion of the conflict by sanctioning the absolute 
right of ownership of the State to the whole of the land, in its quality of. 
regular successor of the native chiefs, either by territorial cession, or bv 
conquest. 

The Governor-General considers that this situation ought to be ended 
by a legislative measure specifying: 

(1) The limits of the State property , by a definition adapted to the coun- 
try, of the phrase “ lands which are unoccupied and without owner ; ” (2) the 
formal right of a native who desires private ownership under French law, 
and who fulfils the required conditions. 

The question of collective native ownership remains to be examined. 
Collective ownership, vestiges of which still exist in advanced civilisations 
or appeal in certain rights, must be maintained, especially in French West 
Africa where communities draw their existence from the soil on which they 
are settled, but it should be so regulated that each village might, collectively 
and in accordance with its own customs, enjoy a certain patrimony propor- 
tioned to its importance, without danger of being deprived of it The uglit of 
sale, entirely opposed to native tradition and piofitable onl) to speculators, 
ought to be explicitly denied. The right of letting on lease might peihaps be 
tolerated, but only where it agrees withlocal customs In short even village 
should be endowed with collective property, the enjoyment of which should 
be regulated and the integrity guaranteed, so that the property might serve 
the purpose for which it was intended , namely, to form a land reserve for the 
natives. With this object a law should be passed modifying that of 23rd. 
October, 1904, and authorising the Governor-General to fix the extent and 
the limits of collective territories by a decree drawn up on the proposal of 
the bieutenant-Governors. French West Africa is large enough and its 
population scattered enough for the formation of collective property foi 
the villages, without trespassing on the domain of the State. This latter 
must be of considerable extent to allow of concessions, and to ensure the 
work of colonisation in its different aspects, while leaving free scope for 
private initiative among natives who may wish to exchange the incomplete 
and precarious rights recognised by their own land customs for French right 
of ownership. For the examination of these questions the Governor- 
General has decided to appoint a technical commission under the President 
of the Court of Appeal of Daker. This Commission will also draw up pro- 
posals with regard to the revision of those provisions of the land law of 
24th. July, 1906, which may have been found insufficient or defective either 
from a legal point of view or through experience of their working. 
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AGRICULTURAL LABOUR IN NEW CALEDONIA. — La Rlvuc a^ricole, the organ of 

the Chamber of Agriculture of New Caledonia, April-May-June, 1915. 

The native New Caledonian is not generally a good agricultural labourer ; 
profitably employed at the time of gathering the cofiee and cotton crops, 
and in the preparation of copra. Sorrn of the natives aie highly esteemed 
fot the care and management of cattle. 

During the last few years, the Javanese have been principally in 
demand among agriculturists. The cost of employing these labourers is con- 
siderable. First there is the expense of recruiting in Java then of the jour- 
ney from Batavia to Noumea and back, representing an outlay of from 500 
to 600 francs for three years, the duration of the labour contract. The 
monthly wages vary from 25 to 30 francs, and the cost of maintenance is 
about 20 francs. It may therefore be estimated that a Javanese labourer 
costs his employer about 65 francs per month, that is, about 2 fr. 50 per da\ 
ot actual labour, — • a large sum considering the modest results produced by 
these labourers, but the Javanese is docile and likes agricultural work, so 
that the farmers are satisfied. 


PARAGUAY 

PRIVATE AGRICULTURAL COLONISATION IN PARAGUAY. — Mensije de P. E. 
dc } do sihnl dc. 1915, eomcTicndo a la coneidci <u*i6n del Congreso National 1111 proyecto 
dc Icy <juc Pnutotiza a finnar un contracto dc colon izacidn con ios senores Jose Grassi 
> Olinto M. Marlinoli — LI Piano, Asuncidn, July 15th , 17U1 , 28th and 30U1 and 
August gnd., 1015 -- La Rt amon, Asuncidn, June 9th and -'5th 1915 — El Ja- 
heral , Asuncion, June utli, July 8th and 25th , August 2nd. and 13th. — La Patna 
digli italiam , Buenos Aires, August 22nd., 191*1. 

On the 3rd of May 1915, the Parliament of the Republic of Paraguay 
passed a law authorising the Executive to sign a contract with Messrs. 
Jose Grassi and Olinto M. Martinoli for colonisation, and conceding to 
them 25,000 hectares of State land. 

This measure is an indication that the Government of Paraguay con- 
siders the system of rural colonisation by private enterprise more advantage- 
ous than that of official colonisation, and this conviction, the result of 
experience, reflects the sentiments of the industrial and rural circles of the 
country as well as those of its most eminent citizens. In fact the best 
developed of the colonies ot Paraguay are the colonies of Elisa and Hobenau 
both founded by private persons, the latter, receiving a grant from the State 
of 16 leagues of land in Upper Paraguay, free of any obligation except that 
of establishing thirty families on every league granted. 

Doctor Eduardo Accevedo in his book Economia Politica y Finanzas 
thus summarises the opinion of the agricultural classes: “In the districts 
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of Rio de la Plata immigration and colonisation undertaken b> public 
authorities have been deplorable in their results, while those under private 
persons have made considerable progress which must certainly increase 
as time goes on. ” 

The basis of the contract between the Paraguay Government and 
Messrs. Grassi and Martinoli is as follows : 

The State lands conceded comprise the unenclosed land of the “ Colony 
of the 25th. of November ” and the lands of Urmendiy (Department of San 
Joaquin) both districts being situated in the central pa^t of the country, a 
little towards the south. To these are added two tracts of forest, in order 
that the colonists may have wood for building and fencing. The following 
obligations are imposed on the grantees : 

(1) To bring from abroad a sufficient number of families to people and 
cultivate the lands, each of these families being given a holding of from 25 
to jo o hectares according to the state of the land and the financial resouices 
of eacli iamih , 

(2) To till and sow from 500 to 1,000 hectares in the three first >ears 
(If during this period the grantees have not been able to bring the necess- 
ary number of families into the country they must carry out the work at 
their own expense, gradually increasing the area cultivated, so that by the 
but he is nevertheless tenth year, one third at least of the land shall be 
under cultivation). 

(j) To establish experimental plots for the cultivation oi textile and fod- 
der plants, and of cereals. 

The grantees 011 the other hand, will enjoy the following privileges; 

(1) gratuitous travelling for immigrants, and carriage, likewise grat- 
uitous, foi their equipment, implements, agricultural machines and the 
cattle strictly necessary for the work of the fields irom any of the ports of Rio 
de la Plata, always on the condition that the colonisation Society pay the 
full amount if the immigrant does not settle permanently in the colony; 

(2) Kxem] tion from customs duty or any other duty on machines for 
the use of the colony entering the country; 

(3) Gratuitous and perpetual use for irrigation of all the water existing 
on the land granted, subject to the riparian rights of other persons ; 

(4) Use during the first ten years of the wood on the land; 

(5) Exemption from payment of national taxes during the same period 
for industrial and commercial establishments in the colonies, excepting 
those for tin sale of alcoholic beverages ; 

(6) Exemption from payment of export duties on the produce of the 
colony during the first ten years. 

The grantees are also authorised to construct branch railways to con- 
nect th* lands granted with an} station of the Central Railway of Paraguay, 
or a navigable water way, without prejudice, of course, to rights 
acquired under previous concessions. 

The contract in question specifies that at the expiration of the tenth 
year if the grantees have satisfactorily fulfilled the obligations incumbent 
upon them, the State will give them possession of the land at the rated 5 pesos 
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in gold per hectare, payable in live annual instalments no interest being 
charged. If the payment be made in one sum a discount of 15 per cent, on 
the total price will be allowed. Finally the Government of the new 
colony will be administered by the grantees under the superintendence of 
the Ministry of Fomento. 

The impression produced by this contract on the rural classes of the 
country and on public opinion in general has been extremely favourable, see- 
ing that this work of colonisation will render profitable lands hitherto 
unproductive. Great hopes are entertained as to the result of this undertak- 
ing in consideration of the competence and experience of M. Grassi in mat- 
ters of colonisation. 

M. Grassi has indeed had a brilliant career in colonisation. Thiity-two 
years ago he came before the public as administrator of a group of rural 
colonies in the province of Santa Fe (Argentine Republic). Then he became 
an independent coloniser, and founded numerous colonies in the Argentine 
Republic. Of these we may mention Uturraspe with 7,500 hectares, K^ta- 
eion I/arrude representing a total of 45,000 hectares; Metileo and l’ltalia, 
each with 15,000 hectares, Santa I v ucia with 35,000 hectares and seveial 
others. In almost evei \ case, excellent results ha\e followed. It is estimated 
that M. Grassi either alone or with associates has colonised about 170,000 
hectares in the Argentine Republic, and according to his declarations in 
the daily press of Aseencion he intends to carry 011 the same work in 
Paraguay, planting on the lands granted families of skilled agriculturists 
drawn from the different colonies founded by him in the Argentine. He 
intends also to being with them Italians, familiar the cultivation of rice, 
which will form with wheat the two chief products of the new colony. 


RUGGERI ALFREDO, gcrei te responsabile. 
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Part I: Co-operation and Association 


BELGIUM. 


SOME DATA CONCERNING TRADE UMONS AND CO-OPERATIVE 
AND MUTUAL SOCIETIKw^ 
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The movement for the promotion of association among agriculturists 
did not begin in Belgium until about 1890 much later than in man> other 
states; but, on the other hand, being actively seconded by the Government, 
favoured by the conditions of the country and b\ the character of the 
people, it soon attained to a high state of development making itself felt 
in a manner altogether lemarkable in every branch of economic activity. 

There are in Belgium two fundamental types of association, one for 
the protection of trade interests (trade unions), the other strictly economic 
(co-operative and mutual societies) We have already carefully considered 
both these types at various times in special articles in this Revien We 
shall now confine ourselves to giving some data concerning the develop- 
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ment of these societies of recent years, which we have extracted from the 
“ Annuaire Statistique ” of Belgium for 1913, and from other recent official 
publications. 


1. Trade unions. 


According to the Law of the March 31st., 1898, which determines its 
legal constitution, the Belgian trade union is an association “ formed 
exclusively for the stud)q protection and development of trade or profes- 
sional interests of all persons carrying on, in industry, commerce, agri- 
culture, or the liberal professions, either the same profession or kindred pro- 
fessions, 01 the same trade or trades for the manufacture of the same pro- 
ducts.” But the association itself may not carry on any profession or trade. 
It is, however, authorised, under condition of not drawing any profit there- 
from, to carry on certain transactions calculated to favour the commerce 
and industry of its own members, such as . 

(a) the purchase and sale of all articles necessary in workshops for 
the use of apprentices belonging to the union ; (b) the purchase, for resale 
to members, of articles necessary for the exercise of their trade and the sale 
the products of the work of members , (<) the purchase of livestock , machinery 
and implements, to remain the property of the union, and to be used by 
its members in the exercise of their occupation. 

To enable the unions the better to attain their aims, they are empow er- 
ed to take measures connected with their trade or profession, such as 
the establishment of classes for study, museums, libraries, technical schools, 
agricultural experiment stations, analytical and experimental laboratories, 
and exhibitions with prizes. 

Federations of unions may obtain recognition on the same conditions 
as the unions. 

Until iqoo, for reasons into which we need here enter, the above men- 
tioned law had scarcely any success except in rural centres , since then the 
number of recognised unions has continued to increase, as the following 
table shows 


Table I. — 1 rade Unions legally recognised during the period 1899-1913. 

1 r ~V “1 ~ 

ll 

Yeirs 1 1899 1 1900 1901I1902 1903 1904 1 1905' 1906 1907 190811909 1910 1911 191211913 


Unions legally recognised 


103 108 134 170 


177 


170 149 268 1 43 3 19 1 282 2831379,4401460 
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Among these unions seven principal classes are to be distinguished, viz, 
unions of employers, of workmen, mixed unions (employers and employed) 
unions of farmers, unions of employes, unions of persons practicing liberal 
professions, unions of merchants and miscellaneous unions. 

The greatest number of legally constituted unions is in Eastern Flan- 
ders (no in 1913; ; next comes Brabant (101 in 1913) ; then Western Flan- 
ders (66). Of all the classes of unions, the farmers’ unions are the most 
numerous : of these 235 were founded in 1911, 275 in 1912, and 264 in 1013. 

There are seven kinds of agricultural unions— those of a general charac- 
ter, stockowners’ unions, poultry-keeping unions, unions of arable iarniers, 
horticultural unions, vine-growers’ unions and dairy unions. 

At the end of 1910, there were in all 3,457 unions, as compared with 
112 in 1899, 354 I 9 0I > 853 in 1904, 1,627 * n 1( )°7 an d 2,407 bi mio. 
The 3,457 unions existing at the end of 1913 may be divided thus: 


Unions of agriculturists 

workmen 

employers 

persons exercising a liberal profession 

merchants 

employes 

Mixed unions 

Miscellaneous unions 


2 *357 
734 
126 

67 

62 


4 ~ 
> •> 

1 7 


3457 


Agricultural unions may be numbered in different provinces thus : 
Western Flanders 518, Brabant 498, Eastern Flanders 475, Luxembourg 
332, Namur 210, Antwerp 96, Hainault 1)4, Liege 81, Limbourg 55. 

After the agricultural unions, in ordei of importance, come the unions 
of workmen which, as we have seen, had reached the number of 734 at 
the close of 1913. They belong to extremely varied industries, such as 
building (1 14), mines and quarries (108), metal-working (105), wood (87), etc 
The greatest numbers of these unions are in the provinces of Antwerp (1 71,, 
Eastern Flanders (150) and Brabant (11O). 

To give an exact idea of the importance of the unions we should con- 
sider the amount of their receipts and expenses, but there are no recent data 
on this subject. The latest were for 1910, w hen the total receipts of the w ork- 
ing unions were 1,429,973 fr. (as compared with 231,089 fr. in 1900) and the 
expenses, 1,390,763 fr. (as compared with 165,706 fr. in 1900). 

The receipts arise principally from the contributions of membeis ; these 
in 1910 amounted to 515,922 fr. These contributions are very variable, ris- 
ing from a minimum of 25 centimes per member to a maximum of 10 11. and 
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sometimes even to 20 fr. or more. The average contribution varies for the 
unions of employers from 4 fr. to 6 fr ; for unions of workmen from 7 fr. to 
13 fr. ; for unions of persons exercising a liberal profession from 4fr. to 6 fr. ; 
for unions of agriculturists from 25 centimes to t fr. 

Tn the workmen’s unions there are two characteristic kinds of 
receipts ; the contributions towards aid in case of involuntary un- 
employment, and in case of strike or lock-out. In both there has been 
a considerable increase in recent years, the first having risen from 9,306 
fr. in 1907 to 25,279 fr. in 1910, the second from 4,505 fr. in 1907 to 13,193 
fr. in 1910. 

The unions frequently contract loans to furnish themselves with the 
funds necessary for their working. 

Anothei special source of income is public grants (from the State, 
pioviuees and communes) which are bestowed on the unions by way of encour- 
agement In K) 10 the total of these grants was 12,752 fr , about a tenth of 
the total income of the unions. 

The agricultuial unions absorb tlie greater part of this money (81. 06 % 
in 1 010) under the form of grants for the purchase of machinery for the 
benefit ot members, lor the organisation of competitions, for experiment 
stations and for the purchase and maintenance of high-class sires. 

As we have already noted, the unions may buy' seeds, manure, live- 
stock, machinery and all other requirements for re-sale to their members. 
The purchases thus made in 1910 by 454 unions amounted to the sum of 
7,1)31,523 fr. Tlie unions making such purchases were almost all agricultural. 

The unions ma\ also buy the products of their profession or trade from 
members to re-sell 1 o third parties. The value of such produce amounted 
in 1 910 to 374,045 li Transactions ot this kind have onlv been carried out 
by the farmers' unions. 

bilious are authorised by law to buy machinery and implements of 
which their membeis may avail themselves by means of a hiring contract 
01 otherw iso. In 1 9T0 these purchases amounted to 1 1 1 ,81 2 fr. and of this sum 
90,02 represented the purchases of the agricultural unions 

The considerable development of trade unions as we see from the data 
above given, is due in a great measure to the assistance and encourage- 
ment of the State. It is sufficient to recall that to every new union of 
workmen a grant of 125 fr. is made on its establishment and that a perman- 
ent annual grant is made to unions of which the accounts are found to 
be m order by the competent authorities. Those unions which furnish the 
Government with information concerning theii members and organisation 
lecme a bounty varying, according to the case, from 2 to 20 fr. Finally, 
the State also makes grants for the propaganda expenses of those insti- 
tutions which, by lectures or other means, promote the establishment of 
trade unions among workmen or employes, in conformity with the Law 
of March ’jst., 1898 
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§ 2. Co-operative societies. 

These are regulated by the codified text sanctioned by royal decree of 
July 22nd., 1913, which co-ordinates all previous laws — those of 187 ;, 
1881, 1 880, and 1901 -- and, besides, contains new provisions for further 
facilitating the development of these societies. 

According to these laws a co-operative society is a society “ composed 
of members whose number and contributions are variable, and whose 
shares are not transferable/' It must, however, contain at least seven 
members, who may bind themselves jointly, 01 individually, wdth un- 
limited liability or liability limited to a specified sum. 

By Belgian law co-operative societies are exempted from certain 
dues a d taxes, and have special privileges (a grant on establishment, 
bounties, etc.) 

Agricultural eo operative societies in particular have thus been 
enabled to make rapid pi ogress in Belgium. ( )f societies for the purchase 
of seed, manure, feeding-stuffs and agricultural machines there were 337 
in iSi)5 the n umbei increased to 1,237 ln 1 9 1 °« mid to 1,304 in 1912 , the 
number of members rose in the same years from 29,72(1 to 73,951 and to 
80,443 The purchases made by these societies which amounted to 5,124,747 
fr. in j8o> rose to 18,271 ,(193 fr in 1910, and to 19,312,912 fr. in 1912. 

Of co-opeiative dairies, which weie especially numerous in Limbourg 
and Luxembourg, there were Oq in 1895, and 559 in 1 <>r r , comprising re- 
spectively in each of the two years 3,5m and 57.474 members (an average 
of 105 per society). 

These 57.474 members possessed in all iqb.j^N cows, ail average of 3.4 
pei member. 

In 1 91 1, the date to which the latest official statistics reter, the value 
of the produce sold by these societies amounted to 39,703,72b fr. (as 
compared with 3,23(1,942 fr. in 1895) an average of 71,(125 fr. per society 
and 195 fr. per member. 

The sum of 39,793,72(1 fr. is made up as follows ; 39,213,801 fr. accru- 
ing from the sale of butter. 33,953 fr. from the sale of cheese, 280,99b fr. 
from the sale of milk, and the balance from the sale of other dairy produce, 
especially skimmed milk. 

The dairies in Belgium are worked by hand if small, and by steam if 
large. Most of them are grouped in federation (mimjucs) for mutual pro- 
tection and improvement. 

The National Union of Belgian Dairies was lately founded in Brussels. 
Its object was to guarantee the purity of the produce of the societies be- 
longing to it, and to further the progress and perfecting of the dairy in- 
dustry. For this purpose it established a vSupervision and Technical In- 
spection Office, to inspect the federated dairies, and to check the purity of 
their produce. When verified, the purity is attested b> a special trade 
mark, stamped on or affixed to the produce. This trade-mark has been 
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duly registered m conformity with the laws, and can only be used b\ the 
Union 

Rural banks of the Raiffeisen type form, m Belgium, another important 
group of agricultural co operative societies Their working is facilitated 
by the General Savings and Pension Bank, which by the Taw of ]une 21st , 
1894, was authorised to open m their favour credits guaranteed b> the 
Central Banks (societies with limited liability) Of these there are eight, 
the most impoitant of which is that of the Bocrewbond (Peasants' League;. 
But the rural banks made little use of the funds placed at their disposal by 
the ( relic ral Savings and Pensions Bank, working solel\ on their own re- 
sources and those of their respective federations (1) 

The following table contains the statistics of 1897 and 1912 relating to 
the transactions of the Raiffeisen banks affiliated to the Central Bank of 
the Boeienbond (2) 

Tabu II — ■ 1 ransactwn s oj tin Raiffastti Banks from 1897 l 9 12 
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From this table it will be seen that the transactions of the rural banks 
affiliated to the Central Bank of the Boerenbond (i) that is, about half the 
banks in Belgium, show steady progress. 

Lastly, in 1912 there were in Belgium 1 ,439 non- agricultural co-opcr 
ative societies, as compared with 38 in 1875, 3i( in 1895, and 1,132 in 1910. 

At the close of 1908 there were 945 non-agricultural co-operative 
societies, of which 394 were distributive co-operative societies. For 782 non- 
agricultural co-operative societies the total business transacted amounted 
to 959,094,825 fr. in 1908. 


§ 3. Mutual societies. 

The mutual societies of which we are now to speak are those formed 
under the Law of June 23rd., 1894, which are intended to secure to mem- 
bers and tlieir families temporary assistance in case of illness, accident, 
infirmity, to defray funeral expenses, to assist the families of deceased mem- 
bers, and to facilitate enrolment in savings, pension and insurance banks. 

The law distinguishes between those societies which have a right to 
legal recognition and those which may obtain it should the government think 
fit, after consideration of the object they seek and the means at their dis- 
posal 

Societies which have their head-quarters in Belgium, and are consti- 
tuted for the purposes above-mentioned have a right to legal recognition, 
and they alone receive grants and bounties from the public authorities (2). 

The number of mutual societies recognised in 1890 was 373; in 1900 it 
had risen to 4,997 ; in 1905 to 7,079 ; in 1910 to 8,5^1, and in 1912 to 9,138. 

The number of societies receiving bounties and grants from the State 
amounted in 1895 to 147 ; in 1900 to 3,327 , in 1905 to 5,053 ; in 1910 to 
5,67b, and in 1912 to 5,850. 

(1 1 The Central Credit Hank oi the Boerenbond, a eo-opeiatr\ e society with limited liab- 
ility, L a federation ot rural bunks which has fnedifietent departments : (a) to receive on deposit 
from local banks, at 1 % interest, the funds which they cannot employ m loans to membets, 
( b ) to open credits or advance money to affiliated banks which have not sufficient funds ; (r) to 
inspect the management and accounts of federated banks: (d) since igo-} to canv on land 
credit transactions . 

O11 the December }ist , 191 l of 762 banks in Belgium, i/S were affiliated to this central 
bank. At that date the Bank had a guaranteed capital of 7, 071,000 fr. having received in 
deposit from local banks 15, 517, fr. and from private individuals 50 1,110 fr. For the year 
ioi 5 the total business of the bank (in comings and out-goings) amounted to 40,76 6,202 fr , 
it granted to the affiliated batiks $9 credits cm current account for the sum ol 746,000 ti In 
that year it effected 111 land credit transactions to the amount oi 676,250 fr 

(2) See on this subject our article, “The Role of Mutual Aid Societies in Old Age and 
Disablement Insurance ’’ Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence, Januarv 101 p pages 
51 et sqq 
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The number of members in 1900 was (>44,716, and in 1912 it was 685,000. 
The amount of the premiums paid by them was 2,902,526 fr. in 1900; in 
1910 it was 10,847,697 fr. and in 1912 it was 14,813,706 fr. 

The number of persons (of less than 65 years of age) enrolled in batiks of 
reinsurance and disablement was 183,023 in 1910. During that year the 
receipts amounted to 695,933 fr. and the expenses to 420,462 fr. of which 
378,350 frs. were paid in compensation. The number of persons above 
65 years of age so enrolled was 1,930, and the receipts and expenses 
respectively were 39,137 fr. and 52,853 fr. of which 31,521 were paid in 
compensations. The following table shows the number and the working 
of recognised mutual societies for insurance against sickness. 


Tabu; III. Number and Working oj Recognised Mutual Societies. 





Number 

1 



^ eai 

Number 

of 

Number 

oi insured 

ol days 
i,i respect 
oi which 

Receipts I 

Expcnso 

l >\\ 1H‘<1 

1 apita 1 


societies 

members 

compensa- 

tion 

fr. 

fr. 

* d 

the societies 




was paid 




i8<)J 

• • 412 

54,870 

3 15 » 3°4 

933,851 

803.133 

2,127,771 

1895 ... 

734 

87.31-2' 

534.596 

1,415.945 

1.227.336 

2,830,648 

1900 

T.700 

106,487 

i ,108,007 

3,084,032 

2,708,457 

5.707,411 

1905 . . . 

.1,400 

266,033' 

1.377.604, 

4,200,124 

839,101 

8,006,218 

19TO . • 

3,259 

414.I7 0 

2,065,101 

6,600,720 

6,129,006 10,879,020 

jqit . ... 

3,290 

449 , 979 ' 

2,509,071 

7 ^ 25,47 2 

6,794,918 

i 2.798,804 


As Belgium was oue of the first countries to institute school mutual 
societies which, as is well known, are societies formed among preseut and 
former pupils of primary schools to distribute aid in sickness, and to form 
a first fund for old age pensions, it seems desirable to point out that on De- 
cember 31st., 1912 there were in this country 3,148 of these societies with 
283,101 members. The total amount of the subscriptions paid into these 
societies by the enrolled members at the time indicated and for the purpose 
specified above amounted to 10,855,375 fr. 
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THE WORKING OF CENTRAL AND PROVINCIAL BANKS ACCORD- 
ING TO THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CO-OPER- 
ATION. 


Introduction. 

In the January number of this Review we published some information 
with regard to the Committee on Co-operation in India which was appointed 
in October, 1914, to enquire into the progress of the co-operative movement 
especially in its higher stages and in its financial aspect, and which reported 
about a year later, and at the same time we reprinted the " Abstiact 
Report " which the Committee prepared by way of preface to their lull 
report. In the pages which follow we propose to summarise that part of 
the full report which relates to the work of Central and Provincial Banks 
and in general the connection between the various parts of the co-operative 
credit organisation, — matters to which the Committee’s enquiries were 
primarily directed. This part of the report is too long to permit of our doing 
more than make occasional extracts from it, and, without attempting to 
follow the repoit as it stands, we shall adopt the method of presenting all 
the facts relating to Central and Provincial Banks which are given any- 
where throughout the report and then giving briefly the Committee's crit- 
icisms and recommendations. We shall thus make use of a considerable 
amount of material which forms an appendix to the Report under the, 
title of “ Systems of Central and Provincial Banks obtaining in the various 
Provinces of India. " 

A word of explanation is needed as to the terms used. English 
nomenclature here as in so many fields is convenient rather than consistent, 
and is apt to present difficulties to non-English people with a loudness lor 
rigid definition. The institutions which in India finance primary soci- 
eties are designated by various names in the various provinces. Thev are 
sometimes “ banks, " sometimes “ banking unions, " sometimes “ unions 
of co-operative credit societies; " while the “ banks " themselves may be 
described as “ town " or “urban banks,'" “district, " “ cential " or 
provincial" banks. In the Committee’s Report the term “Central 
Bank" is applied to all local financing institutions (some 200 in number) 

‘ concerned solely in the direct financing of primary societies, within an 
area sufficiently limited to allow them to exercise also the duties of super- 
vision and control over these societies. " The term “ Provincial Bank " 
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should properly be applied to the apex institution in each province which 
has been established to co-ordinate and control the finances of the Central 
Banks and deals only with such banks and not directly with local societies. 
There are two banks which are clearly of this class, • — the Provincial Banks 
of Bihar and the Central Provinces, — • and the Central Bank of Mandalay is 
entitled to rank as the apex bank for the province of Burma. The Central 
Bank of Madras and Bombay are in a somewhat anomalous position, for 
while the area over which they do business is toQ large to permit of their 
exercising the functions of supervision and control they have not yet been 
placed m a position to do the work of apex banks. The five banks just 
referied to, however, will all be examined under the head of “ Provincial 
Banks ’ 


i Number and pistribuiton, coNsrirunoN and management 
OF CENTRAL BANKS 

The number of Central Banks (as defined above) in India is 189. They 
may lie classified according to their constitution as (1) banks of which the 
mcmbeiship is confined to individuals, (2) banks of which the membership 
d confined to societies, and (3) banks which include both individuals and 
societies among their members. The number of banks, of each class in the 
various provinces is as shown in the following table 

Table I — Central Banks Number and Distribution 


Province 

Class 1 

Class 2 

Class 

M iUt.g 



3 

Bomba \ 

— 

1 

2 

Bengal 

1 

! 6 

24 

Bihar and Orissa 

— j 

I 

II 

United Provinces 

1 | 

It 

41 

Punjab 

12 

20 

6 

Burma 

— 

— 

2 

Central Piovmces 

— 

— 

28 

Assam 

1 2 1 

— 

4 

Ajmer 


— 

5 


Total 


21 


42 I 


126 
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The first class includes banks in which individuals only are share- 
holders and banks in which registered societies may become shareholders, 
but upon exactly the same terms as individuals and without any special 
provision being made for their representation. In the case of banks of the 
third class a certain proportion — - generally a large proportion — of the 
shares is reserved for registered societies which are given special represent- 
ation on the board of directors. 

Banks of the second class are those which would ordinarily be described 
as most truly co-operative in character, since in them is eliminated all 
conflict of interest between the Central Bank as lender and the local societies 
as borrowers. Banks of this class too can be conducted at a very small 
cost for management as the amount of supervision necessary is reduced to 
a minimum ; yet as shown above the number of banks of this class is com- 
paratively small. 

It might seriously be disputed whether banks of the fiist class are r eally 
entitled to be < onsidered co-operative The} 7, are haidlv to be distinguished 
from joint stock banks, and in some cases they do not even limit their activ- 
ity to transactions with co-operative societies. Many of them bfegan as 
Urban Banks and gradually developed into the central financing agencies 
of rural societies, without making any change in their original constitution, 
thus leaving loom fin a conflict of interest between shareholders and 
customers. Such banks, like successful co-operative banks under similar 
conditions in other countiies, tend to drift out of the co-operative movement 
and take their place among capitalistic institutions; but it must be recog- 
nised that they serve the movement well at a certain stage of its progress 
and theirs. 

Central Banks are usually assigned a definite area within which they 
may deal with societies, and the tendency is to make this area conterminous 
with a District, a Sub-division, or some other administrative area. The 
number of societies to which a bank makes loans varies very considerably, 
largely because in some cases the bank deals directly with each local society 
while in others it deals with unions of the societies. In the latter case, deal- 
ing with groups of societies, a Central Bank may be able to serve a very 
large area. 

It will be advisable to examine brief! \ the system of Guaranteeing 
Unions. 


(i) Gmramceinz, Unions . 

Societies are formed into Unions in order to provide the machinery 
tor their supervision and audit and for the purpose of facilitating the grant- 
ing of loans by the central bank to local societies. 

The system is most highly developed in Burma where the Upper Burma 
Central Co-operative Bank at Mandalay, working through 90 guaranteeing 
Unions is able to finance societies throughout practically the whole of the 


2 
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province and fulfil the functions of an apex bank. Some 900 local societies 
are affiliated to it. 

The Unions assess the credit of the societies and provide a mutual 
guarantee for the repayment of loans. A Union consists of from 5 to 35 
societies and is managed by (i) a small Committee, (it) the General Meeting 
of the Union at which each society is represented by two delegates. The 
Union (a) employs a Union clerk who keeps the accounts and instructs 
the secretaries of local societies in their duties, (b) issues any general 
regulations w hich may seem desirable and arranges for the inspection of 
affiliated societies by members of the Committee, (c) contributes to the 
maintenance of an Inspector who serves from 5 to 10 Unions, inspecting 
societies, correcting faults and sending reports to the Committee for their 
information, (d) passes upon applications for loans from affiliated societies. 

A Union handles no funds for providing loans, and pays the expenses 
of its small staff by a levy of a few annas per cent, per annum on the work- 
ing capital of constituent societies. Applications for loans pass from the 
Union to the Registrar for his approval, and the latter, if satisfied, directs the 
CentralflBank to make a remittance. Each constituent society is liable in 
the case of defaults in repayment of a loan recommended by the Union to 
the extent of the maximum amount of loans from non-members held by it 
during the preceding year. 

There are 7 Unions in Bengal, 4 in Madras and 2 in Assam. In Madras 
the constitution of the Unions has been varied from time to time and their 
success has been indifferent. Those latterly established do not guarantee 
any part of the loans to their societies. In the other two provinces the 
Unions have been modelled upon those of Burma. 


§ 2. Central banks: composition of capital. 


Central Banks rely for their working capital upon four main sources; 
(1) shares, (2) deposits, (3) loans and (4) reserve fund. On June 30th., 1914, 
the amount from each source was approximately as follows : 


Shares . . . 
Deposits. . . 
Loans. . . . 
Reserve Fund 


27,02,078 

1.38.95.367 

35.92.891 

4.44,800 
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It will be instructive to examine each of these sources separately. 


(i) Shares. 

The share capital of 27.02 lakhs is subscribed by individual shareholder 
and by affiliated societies. In banks of the “ mixed ” type the shares held 
by individuals are sometimes distinguished as preference shares and enjoy 
either a certain right to a cumulative dividend or a prior claim on the capital 
in case of liquidation, the object being to make investment in the shares 
attractive to the outside public. The nominal value of shares ranges from 
Rs. 10 to Rs. 500, the shares assigned to individuals being sometimes of 
higher value than those held in the same bank by affiliated societies. Under 
Section 5 of the Co-operative Societies Act, 1912, no individual may hold 
more than one-fifth of the total share capital of any society, or in any case 
more than Rs. 1,000, except with the special sanction of the local Government . 
Practice varies with regard to the distribution of voting power. In the 
Punjab and the United Provinces, for instance, each share entitles the holder 
to one vote; in Assam and the Central Provinces each shareholder has one 
vote only ; in Bombay and Burma voting power is carefully graduated 
so as to give proportionately fewer voter to large holders than to small. 

Liability with respect to shares is ordinarily limited to their face value, 
but in a few r provinces the banks have adopted the practice of fixing 
liability at some multiple of the nominal value of the shares held. Thus in 
Bihar and Orissa the liability of preference shareh(^ders is usually double, 
while that of ordinary shareholders varies from five to ten times the value 
of the shares held. It hs not the rule that shares are fully paid up. In 
Assam, for instance, only 50 per cent, of each shaie has been called up; 
in Bihar and Orissa the practice is for one-fifth of the subscribed capital 
to be called up at the start and no bank has so far called up more than tw ? o- 
fifths. The Committee disapproves of the use of reserve liability, parti- 
cularly in the case of individual shareholders, on the ground that after the 
lapse of a certain lime, and especially in moments of financial stringency, 
banks would find it difficult to obtain payment of any part outstanding on 
shares. 

The question of the relation which the share capital bears to the total 
liabilities is important. In order to gain public confidence and attract 
deposits it is desirable that the share capital should be as large as possible 
consistently with economy in w orking. Particulars as to the paid up share 
capital of Central Banks in the various provinces arc shown in the table 
below. 
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Tabijs II. — Central Banks ; Paid Up Skate Capital. 


Province 


Madras . . 

Bombay . 

Bengal . 

Bihar and Orissa 

United Provinces 

Punjab 

Burma . ... 

Central Provinces 

Assam .... 

Ajmer . ... 

Total 


Amount of 

paid up 
Share Capital 

Average 

per Bank 

Percentage of 
paid up 
Share Capital 
to total 
liabilities 

Rs. 

Rs. 


1,97,000 

8,000 

8.3 

59,000 1 

9,000 

24.1 

3,84,000 

11,000 

11 -5 

1,15,000 

9,000 

* 3<9 

6,31,000 

11,000 

10.4 

6,19,000 

1 6, 000 

I 3‘9 

53,000 

26,000 

12.6 

4,97,000 

17,000 

18.9 

25,000 | 

4,000 

M *4 

1,22,000 ' 

24,000 

16.0 

27,02,000 

— 



There is, lastly, the question of the dividend paid on shares. Most of 
the local Governments, availing themselves of the power conferred by the 
Act of 1912, have issued rules limiting the rate of dividend which may be 
paid, the maximum rate being fixed usually at 12 or 12 % per cent. In 
Bombay the maximum under certain conditions, has been fixed at 9 per 
cent, and in Burma it is as high as 30 per cent., but it must be noted that 
the maximum rates of 12 per cent, or over have seldom been reached in 
practice. 

(ii) Deposits. 

Deposits from members and non-members in Central Banks (includ- 
ing loans from joint stock banks which in the returns are not distinguished 
from deposits) amount to Rs. 1,38,95,000 of which Rs. 38,17,000 are from 
members. For the whole of India, deposits amount to 65.4 per cent, of the 
total liabilities. They are obtained chiefly from persons of the middle 
classes, — professional men, landowners of medium status, Government serv- 
ants and Europeans. Only to a very limited extent, and that only in Bengal 
and parts of Northern India, do Central Banks compete with joint stock 
banks for deposits. The rate of interest paid on dqx>sits is normally from 
5 to 7 per cent, on deposits for one year, increasing by not more than one 
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per cent, for each additional year on deposits for longer terms. A certain 
small proportion of the dqiosits consists of deposits made by societies 
affiliated to the Banks. In Madras it is compulsory for societies to deposit 
their reserves with the Central Bank ; m Burma one-quarter must be so 
deposited. 


(iii) Loans to Central Banks. 

Central Banks make use of loans from four sources : (1) outside banks, 
(2) other Centra] Banks, (3) Provincial Banks and (4) Government. 

The outside banks are either Presidency Bnnks or ordinary joint stock 
banks. The Presidency Banks of Madras and Bengal accommodate 
banks with cash credit upon certain conditions, and on January 1, 1915, 
the total cash credits sanctioned amounted to Rs. 8,45,000 of which amount 
the banks had drawn Rs. 5,33,657. Presidency Banks are by their constit- 
ution forbidden to make any advance for longer than six months so that 
they can serve the co-operative movement to a limited extent onfy. Central 
Banks, however, can generally obtain either cash credits or loans from joint 
stock banks at reasonable rates. The sums actually so advanced were 
on January 1, 1915, as follows : 

Table III. * - Advances from Joint Stock Bank to Central Banks, 
January 1, 1915. 



Total 

Number 

Amount 


Province 

cash credits 

of cash credits , 

actually 

' Loans 


sanctioned 

sanctioned 1 

drawn 



| Rs 

1 

Rs 

j ~ Rs 

Madras 

60,000 

2 | 

44,000 

36,000 

Bengal 

. 6,50,000 

5 

5,88,057 

— 

Biliar and Orissa 

7,000 

2 

042 

— 

United Provinces ... ... 

3,52,600 

' 8 

1,86,400 

97,900 

Punjab 

1 ,00,000 

i 

(>(>,650 


Total . . 

11,49,600 

1 8 

8,80,040 

1,33,000 


Where there is no bank in the position of a Provincial Bank (1) the 
only way in which Central Banks can use their surplus funds for the good 
of the co-operative movement is by lending to one another. The total so 
lent is considerable, amounting at the close of the financial year 1913-14, 
to Rs. 12,57,000, but if, as the Committee recommends, an apex bank be 

(1) In the Committee’s report five banks arc considered to rank as Provincial Banks, 
one in each of the provinces of Bombay, Madras, Central Provinces, Burma, Bihar and 
Orissa, 
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established in every province, lending between the banks themselves will 
be discontinued. Provincial Banks are already the principal source from 
which the Central Banks obtain loans, providing a total of Rs. 17,40,000 
at the close of 1 913-14. 

Government loans are insignificant in amount. At the clo.se of 1913-14 
they reached a total of only Rs. 94,000 and even this small amount tends to 
decrease as other sources of capital develop. 

(iv) Reserve Fund . 

Central Banks as a rule place only the legal minimum of one-fourth 
of their net profit to the reserve fund, distributing the remainder as dividend 
or allotting it to certain special funds — Building Funds, Llividaid Equal- 
isation Funds, etc. The actual amount of the reserve fund of all central 
banks is Rs. 4,44,000, equal to 2.1 per cent, of the total liabilities. There 
is no uniform rule with regard to ilie employment of the reserve fund and 
it is often employed in the bank’s own business. 

(v) Reserve Fund together with Paid Up Share Capital. 

The capital owned by the Central Banks (as opposed to capital held 
and used b\ them) consists of the reserve fund and the paid up share 
capital and it is of considerable interest to depositors to know r what relation 
this total bears to the total liabilities. The proportion for each province is 
shown below. 

Takee IV. — - Propot lion oj Capital Owned by Cenbal Banks. 


Province 


i Percentage of paid 
up share capital 
, ami reserve fund 
I on total liabilities 


Madras 8.8 

Bombay 25.1 

Bengal X2.5 

Bihar and Orissa 15.7 

United Provinces ... 15.5 

Punjab 14.6 

Burma 12.9 

Central Provinces 19,6 

Assam. 1 7.1 

Ajmer, x 7 .o 


Total: British India . . 


14.8 
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The proportion may be considered very satisfactory. The Committee 
express the opinion that in ordinary circumstances paid up share capital 
and reserve should be equal to not less than 12 % P er cent, on the total 
liabilities and it will be seen that the actual percentage for all Central 
Banks is 14.8. For the 18 chief joint stock banks in India the correspond- 
ing figure is 13.9 per cent. 


§ 3. Central banks: employment of capital. 

The business of a Central Bank in India as in Europe is to finance 
local societies and balance their funds. There is, however, a difference of 
emphasis ; for while in India by far the more important function of Central 
Banks is the provision of capital, the European banks are occupied chiefly 
with the work of balancing or equalising the funds in the possession of 
local societies. The difference is striking. In India co-operative insti- 
tutions - - Provincial and Central Banks together — furnish 53 per cent, 
of the capital borrowed by local societies, whereas in German>, for instance, 
the proportion furnished by Central Banks is only 8 per cent. In the 
words of the Report, “ the Central Bank fulfils a more important and a more 
difficult role in India than in most European countries. n 

In some cases Central Banks make loans to individual members as 
well as to affiliated societies but the practice is not approved, and where it 
exists will probabl> soon be discontinued. It is the custom for the bulk of 
the loans to societies to be passed upon once or twice a year. The societies 
estimate their needs beforehand and at the proper time present their appli- 
cations for loans to the Central Bank. Ordinarily cash credits are not 
granted. They are, however, in use in Burma where they are granted to 
Unions, or to individual societies on the recommendation of a Union. 
There are occasional and apparently sporadic credits, in Madras, Bombay, 
the United Provinces and Bengal. 

There were two questions to which the Committee devoted special 
attention, namely the period for which loans are granted and the need for 
keeping an adequate fluid reserve. 

We shall deal with these points separately. 


(i) The Period tor which Loans are granted. 

The Committee do not regard the determination of a precise date for 
the repayment of loans ?s a necessity, provided that within the societies 
to which a bank lends a precise date is fixed for the repayment of loans by 
individual members. If no precise date is fixed societies wmild hold their 
loans nominally at call and would practically be enjoying the advantages 
of a cash credit except in that a fresh application would have to be made for 
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each loan. Whether, however, the period of the loans be Express or implied 
it should bear a very clear relation to the terms for which the Central 
Bank holds its deposits. The period for which deposits are held is largely 
within the control of the Bank which should arrange its loans to societies 
in such a way as to ensure that it will be able at all times to meet the 
demands of its depositors. What the Committee has to say in this connection 
is important and we shall give their own words. “We regret/’ they say, 
“ to find that the practice of many Central Banks is not in accord with this 
sound principle. Their tendency is to grant loans to societies for long 
terms and to permit societies similarly to advance loans for long periods to 
their members to suit their convenience. At the same time they raise 
deposit capital as cheaply as possible on comparatively short terms, without 
sufficient regard to their ability to repay it on maturity hoping, when the 
time comes, .o secure either fresh deposits or renewals of existing deposits. 
The fact that they hold the pro-notes of societies payable at call does not 
justify this procedure, as it is clear that such debts cannot be called in 
without placing the members of their affiliated societies in an impossible 
position. In correlating loans and deposits it is not in our opinion correct 
to cumt on the renewal of deposits. ” 

In deciding what loans it can make and for what length of time it 
can make them, a Central Bank requires to know what repayments may be 
reasonably expected by affiliated societies from their members, and must 
have an understanding with the societies that the bulk of the repayments 
are to he passed on by them to the Bank in reduction of their loan 
accounts. The Comm’ttee says . “ The data might at first be uncertain 
and unreliable but a few year’s experience should put the Bank in a 
satisfactory position for estimating repaying capacity. ” The Committee 
prepared a return showing for the four years iqio-n to 1013-14 the 
percentage of repayments in each province annually on the total amount 
of loans outstanding at the end of the previous year plus the amount 
advanced on loan in the course of the year. The figures are shown in the 
following table. 
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TabuE V — Percentages Repaid Annually on Loans Outstanding 

and Ad tanced 


l*rc vine, c 

1 QIO 11 

IQII I 

1912 13 

1913 H 

1 our 

vnis 

Madras 

00 

J<> 1 

20 I 

15 7 

average 

1 I?( 

Bomb ly 

35 2 


1<) i 

38 8 

306 

Be 11c il 

10 2 

IO O 

184 

MO 

1 s 5 1 

Bill 11 ml Ons^a 

— 

45 0 

22 

2S4 

27 (> 

United Provinces 

1 / 4 

55 5 

55 9 

410 

18 1 

I'unj ab 

i~ 0 

20 1 

IS 3 

17 1 

18 1 

Burm 1 

5 0 

JO 8 

20 8 

26 5 

24 5 

CClltt ll PlOMtKt-S 

18 8 

M 9 

55 -2 

52 1 


\ss mi 

-O () 

0 1 

51 1 

i *>7 

10 5 

Aimer 

30 5 

185 

49 5 

20 3 

387 

lot ll 

’2 1 

2/ „ 

32 4 

27 () 

28 b 


I lgures irt not avail ible loi Cooig wlieie liowe\er the transactions 
of societies ire on 1 very srrnll sc lie 

The Lommittee point out th it it is essential that Central Banks 
supervi >e closely the lepayments made b> b u row mg members to affilnted 
societies bee 1 use such repmnents are the true measure of a society’s 
poaer to make repayments on its loan account with the Central Bank 
It is not sufficient that a society should be punctual m the rep lyment of 
its debts to the Centnl B ink , it is essenti il to know from whit source *t 
is obt inline; the necessary funds as it would be quite possible to make repay- 
ments out of fresh deposits md at the same time show dangerous laxity 
m the teco\ery of debts due b> membeis 

Ko rule can be lud down as to the length of the penods for which 
Central Banks should make loans to affiliated societies The societies 
when linking application slinild state the chief purposes foi which the 
loans are required and repayment cither in instalments orm a single sum, 
should be arranged 011 the basis of the repayments which individual 
borrowers may be expected to m ike to their societies 


(11) The Maintenance 0/ an Adequate Fluid Capitol 


The Committee finds that the needs for maintaining an adequate pait 
of their capital m the form of a fluid resouice has not been clearly realised 
by Central Banks A certain fluid resource 1 necessary to enable the banks 
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to meet periods of contraction of credit during which there will be a drain 
upon their deposits while new deposits will probably not be forthcoming. 
In India such a contraction of credit will often be due to some calamity 
affecting agriculture, so that Central Banks at such a time must be prepared 
not only to face a reduction in the repayments made by societies to which 
they lend, but in addition to advance money freely to their affiliated societies 
to enable them to tide over the crisis. To meet these contingencies a bank 
must hold fluid resources in the form of cash, or of investments which are 
at all times readily saleable or pledgeable, or of the undrawn portion of a 
cash credit with some other bank — provided it be certain that the other 
bank will not withdraw the accommodation precisely when it is most needed. 
It must be clearly laid down that the fluid resources are not to be used in 
the bank’s own business except in a time of financial difficulty. 

The Committee point out of the difficulty of fixing any figure for the 
fluid resources of a co-operative Central Bank. Joint stock banks generally 
fix the amount of fluid capital held at some percentage of the total 
deposits, but joint stock banks have a long record of experience to assist 
them in deciding the question, and their directors have a familiarity with 
finance which the directors of co-operative banks seldom possess. More- 
over, joint stock banks can always count on rediscounting a substantial part 
of the ‘'paper” which they hold, while co-operative banks in the present 
stage of the movement, having no facilities for rediscounting, must regard 
the paper which they hold as security for loans advanced to societies as so 
much capital locked up. They are forced, therefore, to hold what is from 
the ordinary* banker’s point of view an uneconomically large sum in cash 
and readily r realisable securities. 

After careful consideration of a number of suggested standards for 
the determination of the proper ratio between deposits and fluid resource, 
the Committee arrive at the conclusion that the banks should, apart from the 
needs of current and savings accounts, maintain as fluid resources a sum 
sufficient to meet half the fixed deposits falling due in the course of the 
ensuing year, even if no fresh deposits were received and no repayments were 
made by societies. The Committee were of opinion that an average period 
of crisis would last six months but that it is advisable that the banks should 
make provision at any time, not for the deposits falling due in the ensuing 
half year, but for half the deposits falling due in the ensuing year, since in 
many cases, either by r chance or by arrangement, the bulk of the deposits 
fall due at one time of the year. 

The Committee called for special returns from which they prepared the 
table reproduced below. It shows for Central and Provincial Banks 
together in each province : (i) the total of all deposits from members and 
non-members on ist. January, 1915; (ii) the amount of such deposits 
due for repayment in the half year ist. January to ist. July, 1915; (iii) 
one-half of the fixed deposits due in 1915, and the whole of current 
deposits ; (iv) one-third of the total deposits ; (v) liquid resources actually 
available on ist. January, 1915; (vi) working capital on the same date. 
The figures are in lakhs of rupees. 
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The standard for determining liquid resources approved by the 
Committee is item (in) — one half of the fixed deposits due m 1915 and 
the whole of current deposits The standard usually adopted lft joint 
stock banks is item (iv) — one-third of the total deposits It will be seen 
that for the whole ot India the amounts, under these two standards are 
approximately equal, and that under either standard the amount which 
would be held as fluid resources is some 50 per cent greater than the 
amount actually held 

Table VI - Deposits and Liquid Resources of Provincial 



and ( entral 

Ranks combined 




Prc vinix 
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of all 
lept sits 
from 
non 

members 

and 

members 

Dejxnits j 
filling due 
ist J m 
t< 

1st July 

1 us 

int luding 
current 
nttcunls 

One half 
of 

deposits 
due in 

pin* all 
current 
deposits 

One third j 
of 

all 

dc posits 

Cash in hand 
and liquid resouices 
on 1st January 1915 

Including . Fxcluding 
undrawn 1 undrawn 
cash cash 

credits credits 

1 

| Working 
capital 

1 st 

J inuan 

1915 

M idr ib 

37 ^5 

1449 

14 20 

12 45 

d 25 | 

3 05 

52 19 

Bombay 

b c>S 

4 97 

3 t)0 

232 

18 

18 

l8 14 

Bengal 

23 02 

5 M 

6 0 | 

787 

2 98 

2 14 

32 b 4 

Bihu m l Orissi 

IO 45 

7 85 

4 n 

5 88 

3 22 

29 

8 05 

United Brovina s 

4063 

11 21 

IT 85 

13 54 

oc 

Cn 

709 

59 10 

Punjab 

2 ] 

9 83 

9 07 

7 79 

3 87 

1 37 

| 4 i 55 

Bi rtn 1 

23 82 

4 SO 

4 Oh 

7 94 

•> 71 

2 88 

2657 

Central Province* 

1592 

4 57 

\ 98 

5 

IO 29 

1 78 

3817 

Assam 

1 50 

21 

56 

5 °| 

T 7 

17 

1 70 

Ajmei 

5 7 8 

2 45 

2 

1 93 

2 16 

2 16 

7 5 ° 

Total 

l8q 43 

65 82 

62 19 

63 55 

41 58 

21 11 

285 61 


4 PkOVINCIAl BANKS 

There are only two banks in the Indian co-operative movement which 
are described as Provincial Banks These are in Bihar and the Central 
Provinces, but m neither province is the bank as yet of any great importance 
There are three other banks wdnch are 111 some respects at least m the 
position of provincial banks, namely the Madras Central Urban Bank, 
the Bomba} Central Bank, and the Mandalay Central Bank In Madras 
the Central Urban Bank, though the great bulk of its loans are made direct 
to primary societies has begun to act as a clearing-house foi the funds 
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of Central Banks, but is not in a position to exercise control over these 
banks. The Bombay Cential Bank, in view of the fact that eight-ninths 
of the loans to societies m the Province have been made by it, occupies a 
predominant position in the movement, but it does not control the three 
Central Banks in the province. In Burma the Mandalay Central Bank has 
made four-fifths of the loans to societies and also finances the two Central 
Banks which have been established. 

The fact that these three banks are so diverse in character prevents 
any useful conclusions being drawn from their working, and, as has alieady 
been mentioned, the Provincial Banks in Bihar and the Central Provinces 
are as yet on a comparatively small scale. The Committee make important 
recommendations, which we shall presently be examining, with regard to 
the establishment of a strong apex bank in each province. Meanwhile 
we shall give particulars of the composition of the working capital of the 
five banks mentioned above. 

(i) Working Capital. 

The table below shows the amount of the woiking capital and the 
sources from which it is drawn. The figures are given in lakhs of rupees 

Table VII - Working Capital oj Banks acting as Provincial Banks . 



IlomhuN 

Madtas 

Central 

Province* 

Burma 

Filial 

and 

Orissa 

Total 

Shares . . 

3 \ 

2.00 

2.03 
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06.02 
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I.48 

.16 

1.14 

5-4^ 

Reserve Fund 

.lb 

.76 

.20 

•47 

j 

.01 

Total . . 

rk-53 

28.7b 

JI.9I 

2 ] 05 

v (, 3 

84.90 


As regards share capital it is only in Burma and in Bihar that the 
number of individual shareholders is limited and societies are given a pre- 
ponderating voting power upon the Directorates of the banks. In Madras 
all the shareholders are individuals ; in the Central Provinces the directors 
of Central Banks happen, in some cases, to be shareholders in the Provincial 
Bank, but they possess voting power in the latter as individual shareholders 
and not as representatives of the Central Banks and their affiliated societies ; 
in Bombay only six societies have becomes shareholders though the oppor- 
tunity to subscribe for shares was given to all societies in the province. 
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The deposits shown above consist of sums received from individual 
members or the public and funds passed on to the Provincial Banks by 
Central Banks and societies — the lattei being comparatively unimportant 
in amount. On January 1st, 1915, out of deposits amounting to (>6.62 
lakhs of rupees, 61.60 lakhs were from individuals and only 5. 02 lakhs from 
Central Banks and local societies. 

The loans (amounting to 5.6 lakhs of rupees) have been obtained from 
Presidency and joint stock banks and represent that portion of ceitain 
cash credits granted by these banks which the Provincial Banks have 
drawn upon. The Banks of Madras and Mandalay and the Provincial 
Bank of Bihar have been granted cash credits of 5, 1 and 4 lakhs respect- 
ively by Presidency Banks. The Provincial Bank of the Central Prov- 
inces has been granted a cash credit of ten lakhs and the Bank of Mandalay 
one of thirty thousand rupees by joint stock banks. 

(ii) The Recommendations of the Committee . 

The Committee recommend that in each of the major provinces a 
strong apex bank should be established or the leading existing intitntion 
in the province should be raised to the status of an apex bank. They 
consider that the co-operative movement in Burma is adequately seived by 
existing arrangements, and also that ii a Union system 011 the lines of the 
Burma system could be introduced into Bombay the Cential Bank there 
could be adapted to serve adequately the co-operative interests of the 
province. 

They make some furthei iccominendations concerning the consti- 
tution and woiking of a Provincial 01 apex bank. Co-operative 
institutions should be represented in such a bank, but it is not necessary 
that they should preponderate both in the General Meeting and on the 
Directorate. The management of a Provincial Bank requires business 
ability and a knowledge ol finance which are not ordinarily possessed by the 
representatives of co-operative institutions, and the actual management 
would probably with advantage be left largely in the hands of individual 
men oi business who held shares. But the b\ e -laws should be so framed 
that by controlling the General Meeting oi shareholders the represent ati\es 
of co-operative institutions can always prevent the Directorate from 
exploiting co-operation for the benefit of individual shareholders. 

Where possible only one class of shares should be issued, but ii ordinary 
shares are not sufficiently attractive there is no objection to treating the 
shares held by the public as preference shares. The latter shares should 
be fully paid up, but in the case of shares field by co-operative institutions 
it is legitimate to require only a quarter or a half of their face value to be 
paid up. The number of shares available for co-operative institutions 
should in any case be unlimited and the Provincial Bank should require 
Central Banks to hold shares in proportion to their borrowings. 

The Committee admit that Provincial Banks will probably have need 
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more frequently than Central Banks to raise short-term deposits, but they 
insist that every effort should be made to secure deposits for as long 
terms as possible. Cash credits from Presidency and joint stock banks 
are, in the opinion of the Committee, a rather uncertain resource and banks 
are warned against placing " excessive reliance ” on this source of supply. 

With regard to fluid resources the Committee consider that it will 
suffice if Provincial Banks maintain at all times sufficient to cover one-third 
only of the liabilities falling due in the course of the ensuing year. This 
standard is lower than that recommended for Central Banks since the liabil- 
ities are spread over a much wider area and a larger number of institutions, 
thus lessening the risk of a sudden concentration of demand. 

The question of permitting Provincial Banks to engage in business 
outside the co-operative movement was taken into consideration by the 
Committee who were of opinion that, for the present at least and for some 
time to come, it would be inadvisable to permit such business except in 
so far as it may be found necessary to lend or deposit spare funds foi short 
periods in outside institutions. In this connection the Committee in their 
report say: "The disposal of spare funds to outside institutions, though 
at present of little account, is a matter of great potential importance. Good 
interest can be obtained for money in Upper India, Bombay, Madras and 
(though for a shorter term) in Burma between the months of October and 
April or May, when there is in normal years a steady demand for money 
for the movement of crops and for the import trade. The sums repaid by 
agricultural co-operative societies are often not required again for loans 
for 2 or 3 months and the ability to obtain remunerative rates on such sums 
for this period is an important factor in co-operative banking. " 
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§ 4. lyIVK-STOCK SHIPPING ASSOCIATIONS. 

The total number ot live-stock shipping associations in Minnesota as 
shown in the summaiv table (i) was 1 15 011 January 1, 1914, but the 
number has been increasing rapidly since that time, and on January 1, 1915, 
theie were about 1 50 ol these associations. The movement is a recent one ; 
it began in 11)08, but the most pionouneed development has occurred since 
1911. Here again Minnesota is by far the leading state of the United 
States with respect to number of associations, although the movement has 
begun to spread to other states 

The total value of live-stock marketed in 1933 through these associa- 
tions was about $6,000,000; the average per association operating through- 
out the year was in the neighbourhood of $60,000. About 12 per cent, 
ol all live-stock marketed by Minnesota farmers is marketed through the 
associations, and this proportion is increasing. Estimated summary figures 
dealing with the operations of the 115 associations in 1913 are as follows : 



Total 

Average 
per Association 

Car-loads of stock marketed .... 

• . 4.500 

447 

Cattle marketed 

• • 3,300 

329 

Hogs marketed 

. . 250,000 

2,372 

Calves marketed 

. . 30,000 

465 

Sheep marketed 

. . 15 000 

192 

Average expenses per association 


$2,760 

Average expenses per 100 pounds 

Total weight of all stock marketed 86,000,000 pounds. 

$0,33 


(1) Bee the Review , February, 1916, p. 12. 
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To understand the reasons for the existence of and the economic func- 
tions performed by shipping associations it is necessary to know something 
of the methods ot marketing live-stock in Minnesota and other states of the 
United States. In general, there are two principal methods by which a 
farmer disposes of this stock : first, if he has enough stock to market at one 
time he is likely to ship direct to a commission dealer in a primary market ; 
or second, he may sell to a local buyer who collects the small consignments 
of individual farmers and ships in car-load lots to primary maikets. Direct 
shipment by individual fanners is practicable only when they can ship in 
car-load lots ; the freight rate on less-than-car-load shipments is so high as 
to be prohibitive It iollow r s that co-operative shipping associations are of 
special value to communities where farmers raise stock lor market in com- 
paratively small quantities. In tact, shipping associations have developed 
in Minnesota, not in those sections of the state where live-stock raising has 
become most important, because the individual fanners of those sections 
ship their large consignments direct in car-load lots, but rather in the newer 
sections where stock-raising is more oi a side line to grain growing and dairy- 
ing, and wdiere individual farmers have only a few* head of beef cattle or hogs 
to market at one time. It is also noticeable that eo-opeiative shipping has 
not developed, and lias not been especially necessary, in other states like 
Iowa where live-stock is raised on a larger scale than in Minnesota. 

When individual fanners have small quantities of live-stock to 
market, it is necessary that there should be some agency at the local shipping 
point to collect the consignments ot individual farmers for shipment in car- 
load lots. Local cattle buyers largely perform this function . These buyers 
drive about from farm to farm, making offeis for such stock as iarmeis are 
willing to sell. They often make an offer of a certain round sum foi a number 
of cattle together, and stand ready to pay cash if the farmer is willing to sell. 
Since the buyers are more expert judges of the quality of stoc k than are the 
farmers themselves and since the> are more familiar wit h nun ket conditions 
and prices, they are often able to induce farmers to part with their stock at 
unfairly low prices. Furthermore, the local stock buyer must takeout a large 
enough margin to pay him for his time, his expenses in driving around the 
country, and to protect him for his risk of price fluctuation between the 
time that he purchases in the country and the time that thestockreaches the 
primary market. Oftentimes there are four or five stock buyers of this sort 
at a single country shipping point, resulting in a considerable duplication 
of effort and expense. 

Although local cattle buyers perform useful functions in furnishing a 
market for live-stock, it has been found that these same functions can be 
performed more efficiently and economically through a co-operative ship- 
ping association, which takes the place of the local buyers. The principal 
market for Minnesota live-stock is at South St. Paul, where there is a large 
slaughtering and meat-packing plant, and farm live-stock values in Minn- 
esota are based mainly on South St. Paul values, the differences being 
represented by freight rates, commission charges, cost of handling at local 
points, and other incidental expenses. It has been found that local cattle 
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buyers pay farmers from 50 cents to one dollai a hundred pounds less 
than South St. Paul values, whereas through co-operative shipping associ- 
ations, the farmers receive on the average about 33 cents less than South 
St. Paul prices. This saving is considerable. 

Ivive-stock shipping associations are perhaps the easiest form of co-op- 
eration for farmers to organize and operate, and failures are very rare No 
investment of capital is necessary, because the only equipment that is 
needed is a stock-pen at the railroad station, and this is furnished by the rail- 
road company. Consequently there is no risk involved, and the saving is 
so apparent that farmers are easily convinced that it is to their advantage 
to ship through the association. The associations are merely voluntary 
associations, and are not incorporated. Each association hires a manager, 
who comunicates with the farmers by telephone, finding out how many head 
of stock they wish to sell, and informing them when they should be brought 
to shipping point. This eliminates the expense of driving about lrom farm 
to farm. The manager is usually paid a certain amount depending on the 
quantity of stock shipped through the association, — commonly six cents 
per hundred pounds in Minnesota. The manager is usually some man 
living at or near the shipping point who is engaged in some other business. 
No unusual degiec of ability is necessary on his part. 

When shipping through a co-operative association, the faimersdo not 
receive cash for their stock when they bring it to market, but await 
returns after their shipments have been sold in the primary market. The 
cattle are branded in such a way as to identify the animals belonging to in- 
dividual farmers, and returns are made accordingly. The returns from hog 
shipments are distributed on the basis of weight. After returns are receiv- 
ed by the manager, he takes out enough to cover his own fees, and also 
a small amount for a sinking fund to cover losses in transit, etc., and the 
remainder is divided among the shippers at once. No profits are accumulated, 
and no patronage dividend is necessary. 


§ 5. Co-operative stores. 

As is well known, co-operative stores have not made much headway 
in the United States. Innumerable attempts have been made, but few 
have succeeded. As long ago as during the “ Granger ” movement of the 
decade 1870-80, there were hundreds of stores started, but the movement 
collapsed as suddenly as it began. The unfortunate expeiie ncc-s c f thoi sards 
of farmers at that time undoubtedly served as a powerful check to the 
development of the whole co-operative movement. 

Although many people cannot understand why co-rpei alive stores 
have not succeeded in the United States, tlieie seem to be faiilv definite 
reasons. I11 the first place, the population is very heterogei e< rs, n ade 
up of many nationalities, and even those of the same nationality who live 
in close proximity to each other have usually been neighbours for much less 
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than a generation, and do not know each other as do families in old coun- 
tries who have lived together and known each other for generations. The 
population of the United States, both urban and rural, is also very shift- 
ing. Many families live in one community or one neighbourhood for a 
relatively short time. People are continually moving from one part of the 
city to another, from one farm to another. Compare these conditions with 
those in the old settled countries of Europe, and it does not seem surprising 
that people should not hold together so well in co-operative enterprises. 

But there are even more fundamental reasons than these. Both city 
dwellers and farmers have relatively much larger incomes in the United 
States than in European countries, and they are not forced by necessity to 
count the pennies so carefully. Retail stores are run on extremely small 
margins of profit ; a co-operative store cannot be operated anymore cheap- 
ly than a privately-owned store if it gives the same quality of service , in- 
cluding frequent deliveries, the granting of credit, large and varied stocks 
of goods, and a large number of shop assistants ; and people in the United 
States are demanding these services more and more, and prefer to pay for 
them rather than go without them. 

The only thing that the co-operative store can save to its members 
is the net profit, and this is so small as to be an insufficient inducement 
for people to undertake the responsibility and go to the trouble of running 
their own stores. Not even the net profit can be saved unless the co-oper- 
ative store is managed as efficiently as the privately-owned store, and 
unfortunately, co-operative organizations too frequently employ inefficient 
managers. This has been one of the greatest weaknesses of the co-operative 
store movement in the United States. 

One other feature of the co-operative store movement in the United 
States deserves mention. In the larger cities, when a co-operative store 
starts in business, the other stores often compete in a destructive fashion. 
They advertise certain “ leaders " at greatly reduced prices, so as to draw 
people away from the co-operative store, and they generally succeed in 
drawing the patrons away from their own store. 

In view of all these circumstances, it is not surprising that co-oper- 
ative stores have made so little headway in the United States. 

Such development as has occurred in the successful establishment of 
co-operative stores in the United States has been among fanners rather 
than among city inhabitants. In Minnesota, for example, there are about 
120 cooperative stores, practically all of which are owned and operated by 
farmers in small villages and at country cross-roads. The total volume of 
business of these stores is problematical, but has been estimated at about 
$4,250,000. The aggregate sales of 61 stores in 19 13, from which actual 
reports were received, were $2,593,633, or an average of $42,518 per 
store. Some of the stores are large, others are very small. The largest 
business reported by a single store was $161,850, and the smallest $5,312. 

There are indications that within the last few years the co-operative 
store movement has been proceeding on a more substantial and business- 
like basis than formerly. There are many stores that are in a very prosper- 
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ous condition, and there are many that have been in business for a long 
time, although the following figures show that the majority of those now 
in business have been organized within the last six or seven years. 

Date of Organization of 62 Co-operative Stores. 

Year Number 

of stores organised 


189J I 

1894 I 

T899 I 

1 9OO I 

IQOj I 

1904 1 

1905 2 

IQO() J 

1 9 f >7 2 

1908 (> 

1900 • 5 

1910 >*’ 

igu 12 

1912 .... 9 

i<)U 7 


Fifty-nine stores reported a total of 6,160 stockholders, an aveiage 
of 104 per eompan> . Taking this as an average for the 1*20 stores, there are 
in the neighbourhood of 12,000 people who are members of co-operative 
store companies in Minnesota. Farmers own 86 pc r cent, of the stock and 
this is one ol the significant features ol the co-operative stores of the State : 
they are not found in the large cities, but are located in the villages and at 
country cross-roads, and are owned and operated by farmers. All have 
the one-man-one-vote principle, and out of 53 stores, all but 7 limit the 
number of shares that one person may own. Nearly half of these limit to 
10 shares apiece, while some limit to 5 apiece. 

Although the co-operative stores uniformly provide for patronage 
or trade dividends, there are many which have not had sufficient profits 
to pay any. In fact, out of 57 stores reporting, there were 18 that paid no 
dividend, even on stock. The average rate of stock dividend paid by the 
other 39 was 6.19 per cent . Twenty-eight paid trade dividends, an average 
rate of 5.6 per cent, to members and of 3.5 per cent, to non-members. The 
practice as to the payment of trade dividends to non-members varies. Out 
of 23 stores which reported on this point, there were 6 that paid the same 
rate to both members and non-members ; 10 that paid members at twice 
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as high a rate as non-members ; and 7 that paid trade dividends to members 
only. 

Other figures are as follows : 

Number 

of stores Average 
reporting per store 


Gross sales 61 $52,518 

Paid for merchandise 61 $35 >*7$ 

Gross profit 61 $7.34° 

Total expenses 61 $4,620 

Proportion of expenses to sales 61 10.9% 

Net profit 61 $2,720 

Salary of manager 54 $ 908 

Value of goods on hand, January 1, 1914 . 57 $13,226 

Paid-up capital 64 $9,880 

Proportion of credit sales to total sales . . 50 31 % 

Proportion of total sales to members ... 50 59% 


§6. Co-operative telephone companies. 

A powerful influence for the improvement of social and eccm mic cond- 
itions among farmers in the United States has been the development of 
rural telephone lines. In all the larger cities there are found ordina ry stock 
corporations which operate telephone lines many of which extend into the 
surrounding farming communities. In those districts at a distance fiom 
the larger cities, however, the farmers have to rely largely on telephone 
lines which are built and operated co-operatively. An indie aticn of the 
rapid development of the telephone in Minnesota is found in the iact that 
the total number of telephone companies (inch ding both private stock and 
co-operative) increased from 148 in 1905 to 873 in 1913. Out of this 873 
approximately 600 were owned and operated by the farmers co-operatively. 

Detailed information was obtained from about 200 farmers" telephone 
companies. It appears that about 43 per cent, of these aie not incorp- 
orated, and thus exist merely as voluntary associations. Out oil 67 compan- 
ies, 135, or 81 percent., reported that a member might have but one vote 
irrespective of the number of shares held in the company. Out of 160 com- 
panies, 124, or 77.5 per cent, limit the number of shares that one person 
may own ; about two-thirds of these set the limit at one. 4 

One hundred and sixty-two companies have an average of 72 stock- 
holders, 76 subscribers, and 72 miles of line, per company. In other words, 
there is approximately one subscriber for each mile of line. The average 
gross receipts of 146 companies were $1,500, and the average expenses, 
$970. Out of 133 companies reporting, 113, or 85 per cent., paid no divid- 
ends at all ; the rest paid dividends ranging from 2.5 to 20 per cent. On 
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the whole, these companies are not run for profit. The cost oi telephone 
service per year averages only $5.94, and in some of the smaller cc irpanies 
the rate is less than this. The subscriber usually has to buy his own 
instrument (costing about $12 or $13), and has to make, or have made at his 
expense, his connection with the main line. Furthermore there is likely 
to be an almost inconceivable number of subscribers on one line. When 
rural lines enter villages, a higher charge is sometimes made to business 
men than to householders. 


§ 7. Insurance companies. 

In two respects the " township mutual ” insurance companies are 
unique: They were the first permanently succestfi 1 ferm of co-cp tralien 
developed in Minnesota ; and not one has ever failed. It is clain cd that 
the first two companies were started as early as 1867. The total business 
transacted by these companies is given in the summary table as $696,732, 
and this represents the receipts from premiums The total amount of 
insurance in force on January 1, 1914, was $342,223,319 The growth of 
these farmers' fire insurance companies is shown in the following table : 



Insurance in force 

I.osses Incurred 

Cost per $100 
Insurance in force 

1878 . . . 

. . $923,678 

$425 

$0.14 

1880 . . . 

. . 1,704,210 

568 

.08 

1885 . . . 

. . 8,034,124 

6,310 

•14 

1890 . . . 

• • 24,931,347 

27,677 

•15 

ICS95 . . . 

. . 60,268,706 

79 . 5 W 3 

•17 

19)0 . . . 

. . 121,999,087 

150,201 

•19 

1905 . . . 

. . 190,911,471 

227,844 

•17 

1910 . . . 

• • 274,003,046 

363.833 

.18 

1913 . . . 

. . 342,223,319 

513.973 

.18 


The cost of insurance in these companies has been very low ; in 1913 it 
was 18 cents per $100. The rate of the stock companies which still solicit 
this business is 46 cents per hundred dollars per year on three-year conti acts 
On the $342,000,000 of insurance carried by the township mutuals, these 
companies directly saved the farmers of the State $957,600 in the year 
1913. The actual saving is much greater than this because the rates charg- 
ed by the old line companies have been forced down by the competition 
of the farmers' companies. It has been estimated that the total saying 
foi 35 years up to 1910, allowing for the effect of competition in reducing 
the rates of old line companies and for compound inteiest on the premium 
charges saved from year to year, would probably be about $20,000,000. 

The number of policies in force on January 1, 1914 was 158,283, or 
about 2 ,000 more than the number of farms in the State This is accounted 
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for by the fact that personal property and buildings are commonly insured 
on separate policies. It is a conservative estimate, however, that 75 or 80 
per cent, of all farmers in Minnesota are insured in these co-operative com- 
panies. 

There are also 7 “ mutual ” hail and cyclone insurance companies in 
Minnesota, but there are only 3 that are actually owned and managed by 
farmers. The latter write only cyclone insurance, and had $7,957,630 
of insurance in foiee on January i, 1914. 

Othei figures bearing on the co-operative fire insurance companies 
of Minnesota in iqi j are as follows : 


Average 

Total per Company 


Assets at beginning of year $399,500.16 $2,594.09 

Receipts during year 696,731 65 4,524.23 

tosses paid 501,418.64 3,255.97 

Expenses paid 195,133.18 1,267.10 

Assets at end of year 599,679.99 2,595.32 

Number of policies in force at end of year . 158,283 1 ,028 


Amount of insurance in force at end of year $342,223,318 83 $2,222,230.64 



MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CO-OPERATION 
AND ASSOCIATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


GERMANY. 

THE WORK OF THE CO-OPERATIVE DAIRIES OF THE PROVINCIAL, FEDERATION 
OF SIEKSIA IN 191 ^ — Molkerct Zcitung, Berlin, July 3rd., 1915 

Of the 36 co-operative societies belonging to the Federation, 13 have 
adopted unlimited liability, 21 limited liability and one only unlimited 
liability to make supplementary payments. It is for the most part, the 
older dairies which have adopted unlimited liability. The number of mem- 
bers is 2,811, an average of 78 per association, but in reality the number 
of members in the societies varies very much ; the smallest has only 10 mem- 
bers and the largest has 402. The oldest society dates from 1879 * i n x 9°8 a. 
a certain diminution in the number of societies founded was apparent, and 
from that time but few have been formed. 

The reason of the establishment of these few was the fall in the prices 
of dairy produce, proving once more that distress is the most powerful mot- 
ive that urges people to combined action. As compared with other pro- 
vinces, Silesia has few co-operative dairies, a proof, according to what has 
just been said, that as yet there is no really pressing need. 

The total assets of the 3b co-operative societies was 3,541,649 marks, 
thus divided : 


Cash. .... 

163,493 marks including 163,593 marks in cash or in kind 

Dairy produce . . . 

82,641 

“ 82,641 1) » » 

Accessory articles and fodder 

57.5 (, ° 


Credit with members 

625,648 

625,648 

Pigs 

77,534 

77,53-1 ‘ 

E&nd and buildings . 

1.332,633 


Machines 

4°3>°55 


Implements and tools 

30.2QI 


Horses and vehicles 

22.758 


Credits with banks and others 
Share In other enterprises 
(generally in the Cen- 

6l8,22l 

6l8,22l 

tral Bank) 

127,815 » 



Total ... 3,54 1 ,649 marks including 1 ,567,53 7 marks in cash or in kind 
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The balance in hand varies from 163 to 14,799 marks. In many cases 
the sums in hand must be considered as excessive, for, besides the risk of 
loss or theft, they bear no interest. 

The variations of the assets in kind are shown below : 


Stocks of dairy produce 44 to 27,178 marks 

Accessory articles and fodder ... 150 » 20,766 » 
Credit with members 393 » 184,522 » 


These figures do not always give an exact idea because in some cases 
all the arrears and more especially the Bank credits are placed under the 
head of “ Current account. ” 

Pigs are kept only in five of the establishments. The danger of 
epidemics often involved in keeping large numbers of pigs, and the losses 
that might result, are almost insurmountable objections to fattening them 
on a large scale. 

The following figures show the fluctuations in the value of ; 


Lands and buildings 

Machines 

Implements . . . . 
Horses and vehicles 


from 10,302 marks to 

» I mkrk » 

2 marks » 

1 mark » 


270,166 marks 
86,148 » 

6,888 » 
I5.99I 


The values of one mark or two marks are values “ pour memoire, ” 
much exceeded by the real value. What has been already said shows the 
necessity in general of proceeding with caution in the estimation of assets, 
so as to avoid any unexpected pitfalls. But unfortunately from this point 
of view there are some exceptions. 

The liabilities, including the owned capital, amount to 2,773,758 marks 
thus divided : 


Loans and bank debts (1) 

Dairy produce debts at short date ... 
Current debts (at short date) 

812,679 

555,035 

215,158 

marks 

> } 

Total amount of liabilities exclusive of the 
owned capital . . . 

1,562,872 

marks 

The owned capital comprises : 



Credits with third parties (2) 

Reserve fund 

Working reserve and other reserves .... 

258,385 

436,838 

515,663 

marks 

9 9 

9 > 

Total owned capital . . . 

1,210,886 

marks 

Total liabilities . . . 

2,773,758 

marks 


(1) The bank debts arc chiefly in the form of loans at long date 

(2) About 92 marks pei niembet. 
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In many places the formation of reserves meets with opposition; this 
is more frequently the case when the number of members is liable to con- 
siderable variation. 

As may be seen from an examination of the balance sheets, in compari- 
son with liquid assets to the amount of 1,567,537 marks, we find 750,193 
marks in debts at short date. Even when to this the bank debts are added 
the proportion remains normal. 

The total cost of working amounts to 800,392 marks, divided as follows : 


Salaries, wages, and insurance 203,808 marks 

Cost of removals 3 ,225 

Heating 62,620 

Lighting ' 4,330 

Packing cases, etc 22,354 

Cost of transport, carriage and forwarding . 32,334 

Commercial reports, newspapers and advertising 5,666 

Cost of carting 100,544 

Articles necessary for working 19*685 

Articles necessary in manufacture .... 18,512 

Researches and expert advice 3,526 

Repairs, taxes, and other expenses . . 34,969 

Sundry items 288,819 

Total cost of working . . . 800,392 marks 


The heading “ sundry items ” amounts to a high figure chiefly because 
many societies have not divided the cost of working. For this reason also 
the preceding statement does not give an exact idea of the distribution of 
expenses. In spite of every effort, it has not been possible to obtain greater 
precision from the associations in this matter. 

The interest amounted to 51,808 marks. This it may be seen is a 
sum which ought to act as a stimulus to the paying off of debts. 

Such payments are thus divided amongst the chief items of the balance 
sh*et : 


L^nd and buildings 36,692 marks 

Machines 44,292 

/Implements^ tools, vehicles, and horses 32,333 

Total . . . 113,317 marks 


In Table III of the statistical report there are unfortunately so many 
blanks that we must confine ourselves to saying that the total amount of 
milk delivered was 71,533,407 kg., an average of 1,987,039 kg. per society. 
The amount delivered varied from 397,248 to 11,602,274 kg. 
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BRAZIL. 

AGRICULTURAL CO OPKR VITVK vSOClKTIES OF THE STATE OF MINAS GERAES. 

— Bulletin Officii l du Buuau de RenstignctnmO du Brtstl a Paris, September 15th , 1915. 

Three new agricultural co-operative societies were established in 1914 
in the State of Minas Geraes. These are the Monhuassti Co-operative So- 
ciety, the Pastoril Oeste de Minas at Oliveira, and the Pastoril Sul Mineira 
at Passos. This brings up to 40 the number of co-operative societies in 
the State. 

The total amount paid by the State in bounties and grants to the co-op- 
erative societies is 556,268 milreis of which 98,514.5 were paid in 1914. 

The total amount of the loans made or guaranteed by the State to co- 
operative societies up to December 31st , 1914, was 645 contos ; the total 
value of produce exported or sales made by co-operative societies amounted 
to 44,233,576.965 milreis: from 1908 to September 1st., 1914 the exports 
amounted to 26,276,147.962 milreis. Of coffee 1,297,728 sacks have been 
exported. 


CANADA 

CO-OPERATION AMONG THE FARMERS ON MAN 1 TC > ULIN ISLAND — l he Farmers' 
AdvocaU , London, Ontario, Vol L, No 1214, December *oth , i<)is 


During the year 1915 the farmers on Manitoulin Island in Lake Huron 
achieved considerable success in selling their produce through co-operative 
associations. The present co-operative movement started in the winter 
of 1912 with the formation of four local Farmers' Clubs which succeeded 
in building up a small business in the collective purchase of seed grain. 

In the autumn of 1913 two of the Clubs undertook the co-operative 
sale of lambs, and a third Club sold small quantities of butter, eggs and 
potatoes co-operatively, the results in every case being very satisfactory. 
Farmers in other parts of the Island soon became interested in the new ven- 
tures, with the result that seven new Clubs were formed in the winter of 
1913. During 1914 a comparatively large business was done in the purchase 
of clover and grain seed, salt and other supplies, and in the sale of lambs, 
poultry, pork, potatoes, butter and eggs. Some delay was encountered 
in obtaining returns for poultry and pork sent to market, and the members in 
some cases became discouraged and withdrew from thfe Clubs. This set- 
back, however, really strengthened the co-operative movement by weeding 
out its lukewarm supporters, and at the beginning of 1915 the Farmers' Clubs 
were stronger than ever before. In that year the total business done by 
eleven clubs amounted to $12,687.58, of which $8,692.70 was for supplies 
purchased and $ 3,994.88 for produce sold. 
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This, however, is by no means the whole of the co-operative activities 
of the Manitoulin farmers. In 1914 the Farmers’ Clubs organised the Mani- 
toulin Wool Growers’ Association for the purpose of having the wool produc- 
ed by their members properly graded and sold co-operatively. In 1915 the 
Association was merged with the Manitoulin Marketing Association which 
was formed to do a general trading business but which so far has sold only 
wool and live-stock. The season’s wool was carefully graded and each 
producer was paid strictly according to quality. It had been one of the chief 
grievances of the producers for a long time that local wool dealers paid a 
“ flat ” rate for wool, and that there was thus no inducement to farmers to 
produce wool of superior quality. The total receipts from wool sales were 
$ 5,189.57. Lambs were sold f. o. b. the Island the total sales amounting to 
$5 6,050.31. Cattle and pigs were shipped to Toronto and sold on the mar- 
ket there, the chief saving to members being effected by shipping large con- 
signments instead of a number of small consignments at unprofitably high 
rates for transport. The sales of cattle and pigs amounted to $ 10,995.66 
and the total sales of the Marketing Association, therefore, to $ 2 2,235.54. 
As the number of farmers on the Islands is small — there are but little over 
a thousand in all - and as many of them still take no part in the Farmers' 
Clubs the results obtained so far are distinctly promising for the future ex- 
pansion of the Co-operative movement. 


* 

* * 


THE ALBERTA FARMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ELEVATOR COMPANY IN 1914-1915 — The 
( train Growers' Guide, Winnipeg, November 24th., 191s 


The report of the Alberta Fanners’ Co-operative Elevator Company for 
the year ending July 31st., 1915, presented to the shareholders at the third 
General Meeting held at Calgary on November 17th., 1915, shows that this 
co-operative association is well supported by the farmers and is making 
excellent progress. The Company does not confine itself to dealing in grain, 
but in addition does a large business in the co-operative sale of live-stock 
and in the co-operative purchase of general farm requisites. 

During the yeaj under review, eleven new elevators were constructed, 
bringing the total number of elevators under the control of the Company 
up to eighty-seven. 

The total amount of grain dealt with in 1914-15 was 5,039,100 bushels, 
giving an average of 66,000 bushels for each elevator doing business during 
the year. The Company’s co-operative purchase transactions were four 
times as large as those of the previous year. Seven hundred and five full 
carloads were purchased and distributed to members, the chief items being 
flour (222 carloads), hay (178 carloads), coal (50 carloads) and fence posts 
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(75 carloads). In addition to these 705 carloads the Company purchased for 
the members 1,600,000 pounds of binder-twine. 

The live-stock sales section of the Company dealt during the year with 
56,603 pigs, 1,129 cattle and 805 sheep. 

The financial report showed a profit on the year's working of $ 28,826. 

The main interest in the Directors’ report lies in the proposals for the 
federation of the Company with other farmers’ co-operative societies in 
Western Canada. The Board of Directors have for some time past been 
trying to arrange working agreements with the other societies but it is al- 
ready recognised that no informal agreement will suffice and hat a de- 
finite federation of interests is necessary. After some discussion in the General 
Meeting a resolution was passed calling upon the Directors to take such steps 
as they deem advisable to carry out a plan of federation. The most import- 
ant of the other societies referred to is the Saskatchewan Co-operative Ele- 
vator Company which in July, 1915, completed its fourth year of success- 
ful business. 


SPAIN 

THE DECISIONS T \KEN BY OATII 01,10 A< .KICEI/PE KAI y \SSOOIATIONS IN I- YVOVR 
OF TIIK WORKIMr CLASSES - Holt tin dtl Institute tU Rifotmas snciahs, Madrid 
12th yeut,No ivj, J«ui ioif> Rf vista social, Mudnd, 1 ^tli year, No iflh, January njifi. 


In our February issue we announced to our readers the foundation of 
the " Catholic Agricultural Confederation of Old Castile and Leon ” (1) 
which took place at one of the meetings held by the Catholic federations of 
agricultural syndicates at Valladolid on the occasion of the inauguration of 
the " Casa Social catolica ” in that city. 

We now inform our readers that at another meeting the above-mention- 
ed federations discussed and passed various resolutions tending to at- 
tract into the sphere of action of the syndicates that class of wage-earners 
which now only in exceptional cases belongs to these associations, and to 
endeavour to improve their condition as far as possible 
The following are the principal resolutions : 

(1) To reduce the usual contribution for labourers. 

(2) To declare what sum would be sufficient as daily wages, taking 
into consideration the needs of each locality, while seeking to diffuse the 
traditional customs of certain districts which would tend to increase wages 
when crops are good. 

(3) To arrange for labourers loans at a low rate of interest to enable 
them to cultivate a piece of ground, or to become owners of it. 


(1) The Federations o( Astoi^a, Burgos, Ciudad Rodiu»o, l,eon, I v ogrofto, Palenda, Sala- 
manca, Santander, St £o \ m Soun Valladolid, Murcia, Nu\ an c, uid I,a Mancha have already 
joined this C011I ederut »on 
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(4) To establish sections for mutual aid in case of unemployment, 
illness or accidents in agricultural labour and to institute old age insurance, 
either through these sections or separately as may seem most convenient. 

(5) To procure for labourers the use of ploughs, machines for spraying 
vines, machines for sorting seeds, and any other machines belonging to the 
syndicate which may be useful to them, and to lower for their benefit the rate 
for the hire of such machines. 

(6) To devote a part of the profits realised each year by the syndicate 
to increasing the benefits and insurance which the labourers enjoy and re- 
ducing the rate of interest on loans made to them. Should the ordinary 
profits not permit of this the commission on purchases and sales made in 
common may be increased and the sum thus obtained be devoted to the 
purposes named. 

Lastly, the Federations decided to grant every year a certain number 
of money prizes to those federated syndicates which shall do most for the 
benefit of the labourers in conformity with the resolutions passed by the 
Federations. 

These resolutions of the meeting at Valladolid would be in themselves 
an eloquent indication of the new direction w r hich Catholic farmers in Spain 
desire to give to their social action. But another proof of the spirit 
which animates Catholic agricultural organisations — almost exclusively 
composed of employers, rarely of a mixed character — in favour of the 
working classes, is the following significant fact : At the meeting of the 
Agricultural and the Labourers’ Catholic Federations held at Palencia in 
December, 1915, almost at the same time as the meeting at Valladolid, 
resolutions of equal importance were passed. Of these we give the chief, 
specially interesting if compared with those of the Valladolid meeting. 

[a) To urge the mixed syndicates to make further efforts to solve 
labour problems ; 

(b) Wien mixed syndicates are unable to do this, to form syndicates 
composed solely of labourers ; 

(r) Such syndicates to be established wuth every possible gua- 
rantee and security by the successive formation, as far as circumstances 
permit, of rural loan banks, banks of “ resistance”, mutual aid banks, 
distributive co-operative societies, cliildren’s mutual societies, and banks 
for old age pensions ; 

(d) To solve the question of credit for labourers, the Agricultural 
Federation shall grant loans to purely labour syndicates in a form similar 
to that adopted for loans to mixed syndicates ; 

(e) The two Federations, aiding one another reciprocally, shall next 
spring join in an active campaign to organise in every" locality such insti- 
tutions as may be most useful ; one or other of these federations, or both 
at the same time, sending representatives to carry" on this work. 

From the resolutions and decisions just enumerated it will be seen that 
the question of the hour in the social- agricultural world in Spain is the ini- 
tiative taken by the catholic element for the improvement of the condition 
of the wage-earning classes whether by organising them in associations 
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or by enrolling them in the mixed institutions already existing, or in form- 
ing new societies exclusively representing labour. 


UNITED STATES. 


THE “ GRANGIv ” IN 191 5 - The National Grange Monthly, Yol XII, No 12, December 1915. 


The “ Order of Patrons of Husbandry ”, the great farmers’ association 
of America more widely known by its unofficial title of " The Grange/' held 
its Forty-ninth Annual Session at Oakland, Cal., from November loth., to 
19th., 1915. 

Delegates attended the meeting from thirty-one states, and among 
the subjects which came up for discussion two were of more than usual 
importance — rural credit and co-operation. More time was devoted dur- 
ing the ten days of the session to the problem of rural credit than to any 
other topic, and after a large number of resolutions had been considered 
the following were adopted almost unanimously * 

(1) That it is the opinion of the National Grange that any legislation 
for the purpose of bettering farm credits is a part of the great national policy 
of conservation of the food supply ; 

(2) That any farm credit association which receives any privilege 
under federal or state law should be composed of farmers ; 

(3) That any farm credit plan which does not include a direct re- 
duction of the prevailing rates of interest, as well as a long term of small 
annual payments upon farm mortgages, will not meet agricultural require- 
ments or materially benefit our farmers ; 

(4) That no farm credit law which places in the hands of private cap- 
italists the powei to make interest rates on mortgage bonds without limi- 
tation by federal law will meet either the needs of agriculture or the just 
demands of the National Grange ; 

(5) That the Government of the United States shall lend money at a 
rate not to exceed 4 l /> P er cent, to farmers, upon thirty year farm land 
mortgages, with the addition of an amortisation charge which will repay the 
principal in that time, provided that not more than $ 10,000 shall be lent 
to any one person and that no person owning more than $ 20,000 shall be 
able to borrow ; 

(6) That the legislative Committee and the officers of the Grange 
throughout the country are instructed to insist that more substantial 
Government aid to steady interest and uphold the market for farm mort- 
gage bonds shall be included in any bill finally passed by Congress. 

For some years past the Grange as a body has been devoting increasing 
attention to the subject of co-operation, and at the Oakland session most of 
the state delegates reported that co-operative purchase and sale or co- 
operative fire insurance was undertaken by the local or district organisation 
which they represented. The State Granges and the National Grange 
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have no official connection with these co-operative enterprises — a fact 
which, while it prevents the whole organisation becoming involved in 
schemes which may eventually prove disastrous, makes it difficult to collect 
any statistics relating to the co-operative activities of members of the Grange. 
That the National Grange, while anxious that members should co-operate 
wherever the conditions are favourable, is determined that the Order shall 
not be saddled with financial liability for any co-operative scheme, is 
evident from the report which the Committee on Co-operation presented to 
the delegates. This report points out that business co-operation was not 
one of the original purposes of the Order, and reminds the members that 
badly-managed co-operative schemes have once already crippled and almost 
wrecked the organisation. 

The report of the National Treasurer shows that the Order is financially 
in a very sound position. The invested funds amount to $ 104,233. The 
receipts for the year 1914-15 were $70,402 and the expenses $42,880. The 
largest item in the expenses is a sum of % 15,000 spent on the work of ex- 
tending the Order. During the year 502 new local associations known as 
“ Subordinate Granges, ” were organised, and 20 were reorganised. The 
National Grange will meet next in its Fiftieth Annual Session in Washing- 
ton. D. C., where the Order was founded. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


T 1 IK COUNTY WAR AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEES AND CO-OPERATION — Circu- 
lars issued to the Secretaries oi the County Wat Agricultural Committees by the Boaid of 
Agriculture (November jth , 101 *>) and by the Agricultural Organisation bocitty (November 
I7th . I()l *5) 


Amongst the functions of the newly formed County War Agricultural 
Committees (1) is that of encouraging and promoting co-operation amongst 
farmers for the procuring of supplies and machinery’. In this connection 
the Board of Agriculture issued a circular to the Secretaries of the Commit- 
tees informing them that the Governors of the Agricultural Organisation 
Society had offered to place the services of the Society, its branches and 
its organisers, at the disposal of the Committees for any purpose in which 
they could render useful assistance. 

The circular pointed out that many of the difficulties which face farm- 
ers in these times could only be overcome by co-operation. As the Agri- 
cultural Organisation Society was the recognised agent of the Board for the 
promotion of co-operation in agriculture, Lord Selbome (the President of 
the Board; expressed the hope that the Committees would avail themselves 
of the offer of the Society as far as possible. 


(1) See the February issue of this Review, page 109. 
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Following upon this circular, the Agricultural Organisation Society 
itself addressed a circular to the secretaries of War Agricultural Committees 
suggesting the encouragement of co-operation in obtaining labour saving 
implements, in the purchase of fertilisers, feeding stuffs and farm seeds, in 
the disposal of produce, in obtaining capital, and securing improved transit 
facilities. It also suggested the formation of the so-called village war-food 
societies, the principal object of which is to increase the production of 
market-garden produce in the cottage and allotment gardens surrounding 
the towns and villages, as well as in the waste land to be found in some 
districts. 


* 

* * 


THE SCOTTISH MIIA RECORDS YSROCIATION J he A orth It nfish A& icul/unst, No .0, 

Ffbruan 10th., n>o 6 


A general meeting of the Scottish Milk Records Association was held 
at Glasgow on January 29th. From the report presented to the meeting 
on the work of the Association in 1915, it appeared that the number of 
local societies affiliated to the Association was 35, the total number of herds 
tested 640, and the total number of cows tested approximately 26,500. 

A report was also presented on the prospects for 1916, which showed 
that six local societies were to be discontinued. In every case the reason 
assigned was the withdrawal of members owing to the shortage of labour 
on the farms lesulting from the war. Almost all the members willing to 
continue had been accommodated in other existing societies. The Committee 
hoped to be able to recommend a sufficient number of qualified women 
recorders, or of qualified young men ineligible for military service to satisfy 
all requirements during 1916. 

The grants available for 1916 were stated to be as follows : to societies 
in their first year, conducting 21-day tests or under, £35 ; to societies in 
their first and second year, conducting tests over 21 and up to 28 days, 
£26 56. / to societies in their third and fourth year, £10. 


* 

♦ * 


A NEW HERD BOOK S< )CI1'TY —Agricultural Guztttt , I v ondon, No January 3 rd t i<>i6 . 

After several preliminary meetings, the establishment of a Cumberland 
Pig Herd Book Society was decided upon at a meeting of breeders held at 
Wigton. It was reported that nearly thirty foundation life-members of 
£5 each had already been secured, and it was agreed that these should act 
as the Council for the first year. 
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* * 


A SIMPLE FORM OF RURAL DISTRIBUTIVE CO-OPERATION. - “ A New DepaUutvin 
Village Co-operation," leaflet published by the Agrioultuml Oijgauisation Social j% London, 
I ' ) 1 'S . 


4 

In the Village of Stapleford (Hertfordshire) the local agricultural co- 
operative society has made an interesting experiment in the co-operative 
purchase, on simple lines, of domestic requirements (food-stuff s and coal). 

The village contains no shop and local requirements were catered for 
by tradesmen in the neighbourhood. The members of the Society realised 
that they did not possess the requisite experience for running a co-opera 
live store, nor were they prepared to accept the responsibility of doing so. 
It was decided, therefore, to approach some of the tradesmen who alreadv 
did business in the village and to ask them whether, if orders for bread 
and groceries were bulked and payments madeweekh by the Society, special 
terms. would be oil e red. As a result of these negotiations certain tradesmen 
agreed to quote special terms and business was begun. 

The methods of conducting the business are as follows: 

The trade is divided into four headings, viz. Groceries, Bread, Corn 
(feeding stuffs) and Coal Every six months tenders are invited by advert- 
isement in the local papers for supplies under these headings. In the case 
ol groceries the firm tendering is supplied with a list of the principal art- 
icled of consumption in order that prices may be quoted for each. Tenders 
are invited on the basis of cash prices with a discount to the Society in 
consideration of bulked orders and weekly payments ; delivery b\ the con- 
tractor tp the houses of the individual members to be included. 

Onkhv contracts running at the time the leaflet was issued (October 
i oi 5) the Societ> w T as receiving the following discounts : Groceries, b per 
cent. ; bread, io per cent. ; corn, z \\ per cent. , coal, is\ per ton. 

Each purchasing member, except in the case of their purchase of coal, 
is supplied with ordinary tradesmen’s books, one for each of the different 
classes of goods. The Secretary and Committee of the Society meet every 
Friday to receive orders for the coining week and payments for the past 
week’s goods. Each member brings his (or her) tradesmen’s books, which 
contains particulars of the order placed the previous week with the cost 
of the articles entered in by the tradesmen and totalled ; the total is the 
amount which is paid to the Secretary. In the book is also entered the 
order for the coming week. The grocery book is retained by the Secretary 
and forwarded to the tradesman, the bread and corn books being retained 
by the members. On the day previous to the Committee Meeting the Se- 
cretary receives from the various tradesmen their weekly bills showing 
the amounts due from each of the members, with the agreed discount de- 
ducted from the sum total of the bill. This enables the Secretary to pre- 
pare a statement showing the amounts due from each member under the 
different headings ready totalled to save time when collecting, and this also 


4 
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acts as a check on the members’ books. To enable members to check 
their own books they are supplied with a list showing the prices at which 
the tradesmen have contracted to supply the various articles. 

With the money which is collected on the Friday night the Secretary 
pays the tradesmen the following day and the balance representing dis- 
counts is banked in the Post Office Savings Bank. 

Every half-yeai a distribution of discounts takes place. The Commit- 
tee deduct a small percentage to cover expenses and allow for a reserve 
fund and the balance is distributed in proportion to the purchases of each 
member of each class of goods. 

Delivery of goods is undertaken by the contracting tradesmen. Bread 
is delivered four times a week, groceries once a week, and coal once a fort- 
night. 

If a member prefers to select the goods at the shop, the tradesmen’s 
book is handed back to him after the weekly payment instead of being re- 
tained by the Secretary. 

The Society started in January, 1913, with a membership of 3^ which 
by October, 1915, had increased to 55. Of this number 48 are purchasing 
members, and the weekly takings average £20. Almost eveiy house in 
Stapleford is represented in the membership and eleven members have 
joined from the neighbouring village of Watt on. 


RUSSIA. 

Tilt; CRISIS IN lions VXD CO-OPERATION - \owH< run (kamom), No 1, Uiv 
„ 'iid U)i s 


The cultivators of hops have suffered seriously, partly because ol the 
temporary closing of the frontiers, but more especially because of the pro- 
hibition of the sale of alcohol. 

While in normal times the price of hops fluctuated between 10 and 30 
roubles per pond , it has now fallen to 7 and sometimes even to ^ roubles, 
though the cost of cultivation only varies from 5 to 7 roubles according to 
the crop and the wages paid. 

Agriculturists thus lose at least z roubles per pond , a loss which is the 
more serious because falling generally on small pioprietors who devote 
themselves almost exclusively to raising this crop. A loss on the hop 
harvest represents, therefore, for them a deficit which can in no way be com- 
pensated. 

The remedy for this state of affairs seems to have been found in co- 
operation. The growers have combined to form Associations of hop-grow- 
ers and Co-operative deposit and loan banks. 

The associations seek to familiarise their members with the technical 
and commercial conditions of their trade, while the banks grant to their 
members the credit of which they have need. 
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The-hop growers’ associations have requested a loan from the Imperial 
Bank, but the request has not been granted, because the associations, 
having no guarantee except their own capital, and not that of their mem- 
bers as well, have only a very limited credit. The position of the loan and 
deposit banks is very different, because they are guaranteed by the whole 
amount of the capital of their members. They are therefore on a much 
larger financial basis, and it seems that the Bank would scarcely refuse to 
open a credit with them. , 

The banks could then grant credit to their own members, with the hops 
as a temporary security. But it would be necessary in this case that the 
hops should be handed over to the banks to be kept in its warehouses or in 
buildings hired for the purpose till the whole loan is repaid. 

The amount of the loan must depend on the market price of tiie com- 
modity. If the price of hops were high it could be sold, and the amount, 
after deduction of the loan and the expenses, could be handed over to the 
growers. In this way the hop grower would obtain the working capital 
which he requires, in the critical circumstances of this present time, to 
avert, as far as possible, the ruin which threatens him. 


SWTIZKRI.AND 


ST XTlS'l ll>» OF SWISS CO OPKk VTIVK SOCIETIES \*J* THE END OF no | 
Math ) un Witt unn { nhtik, Httm- no-, i<>, No <>, 


At the end of December 1914, Switzerland contained 8,420 co-opera- 
tives societies as compared w-ith 6,841 in 1910, being an increase of 2,070 in 
a period of four years 

These co-oj>erative societies may be divided as follows . 71 q dis- 
tributive societies, 407 water supply societies, 241 electricity societies, 
20 lighting societies, 75 miscellaneous distributive societies, 7O7 societies 
for the purchase of agricultural requirements, 36 building societies, 
1,214 live-stock improvement societies, 143 societies for the employment 
of machinery in common, 2,334 dairies and cheese-factories, 51 co-operative 
distilleries, 124 societies for the sale of fruit, wine, cereals and honey, 50 
land-improvement societies, 49 mountain pasturage societies, 513 insurance 
societies, 170 Raffeisen banks, 128 credit and savings societies, 82 industrial 
co-operative societies for the purchase of machinery, 5 industrial work- 
shops, 4 ferrymen’s co-operative societies, and 1,738 miscellaneous societies. 

Of the 719 distributive societies, 396 belong to the Swiss Federation 
of Co-operative Distributive societies, 143 to the Federation of Agricultural 
Co-operative Distributive Societies of K astern Switzerland, 27 to the Christ- 
ian-social Federation “ Concordia. ” The 396 societies affiliated to the 
Federation of Swiss Co-operative Distributive Societies contain 276.431 
members, a number equal in fact to a third of that of the families of Switz- 
erland. These 396 societies have 1,375 branches in 664 communes. 
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Tine FOUND UTON OF 'I II URIC NEW AGRICULTURAL FEDERATIONS. Chnmique 
iV A^ncul tun ft d'Indudiu LaiUere , No January 22nd , iqi.| hmmenthalci Hiatt, 
No ri, January 25th , ioi(» ( htomquf d' X&uultun ft d* Industrie LuttiCn , No 52, De- 
cember ^th , mi j mnitil d'a<*ri(ultun s/r/ssr, No 1, Januai} j-tli. , 1 <> 1 0 

There have recently been established in Switzerland three new agri- 
cultural Federations, viz the Federation of the Agrit ul/ural Syndicates of 
the Canton <>j Lnbour g, the Federation of Dairies of Jura and the Union of 
the ( 'antoird Croups of Agricultural Co-operative Societies. The first of these 
was established for the purchase and sale in common of all descriptions of 
agricultural produce. To be admitted to the federation, every society must 
be entered in the Commercial Register, and be organised on the principle 
of the unlimited liability ot its members. It is noteworthv that the Rules 
of this Federation contain a provision that all the net profits of the working 
oi the association be devoted to a so-called “ working ” fund. The Fed 
oration already contains io societies'. 

The Federation of the Dairies of the / lira aims at developing the cheese- 
making industry, and devotes it specially to supplying the great urban 
centres with the milk and to the exportation of cheese 

Lastly, the Union of the Cantonal (irnnps of Agricultural ( o-operativc 
Societies established under the auspices of the Federation of the A gricultural 
Societies of Latin Switzerland has for its object, especially during the pre 
sent crisis, the purchase in common of agricultural requirements (manure, 
seeds, etc.) and the union of the agricultural co-operative societies of Latin 
Switzerland, hitherto working independently. 

* 

* * 

Tin: FI DURATION OF AuRICl T/IT RAU CO OFKR \TI\ F, SOCIl '1 1 F,S OF EASTERN 
SWITZERLAND IN Hamm und A tin lift bund Ha^dfniut Obeiwil, No ^<>7, 

bumaiN 2211(1 , 

The total business done (incomings and outgoings; by this important 
federation amounted in 1914 to 9,450,647 fr. 98, less than in 191 5 by 13,365 fr. 
This difference is owing to a diminution of trade during the war. On Janu- 
ary 1st., 1914, the federation included 180 societies and in the course of 
that year 8 new societies were added to the number. On the December 31st., 
1914, the total number of members was 14,265. 

* 

* * 

THEMTPLY OF MI UK BY FEDERATIONS OF DAIRY FARM ICRS TO DISTRIBUTIVE 
CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES AND TO DICAUERS. fimmcnthalo Hiatt , Lungnau, 
No ii, January 2MI1 , 

The delegates of the Central Federation of v Swiss Dairy Farmers at a 
congress held on January 17th. at Olten decided to open negotiations with 
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the Federation of Swiss Co-operative Distributive Societies with a view to 
making a contract for the supply of milk. A similar contract was to be 
made with the wholesale dealers. The basis of such contracts was to be 
that the federations of dairy farmers should supply milk in sufficient quant- 
ities both to co-operative societies and dealers, who should on tlieir part 
engage not to offer for sale milk purchased from unorganised dairy-farmers. 


* 

* * 


Y\i, CATION OFFICE OF TIID SWISS PEASANTS’ UNION ( hiotu d J tuuhin 
il Vlndusttit UuUtu, Knlxmit', No =j j, 1 )( u*mbu jsili., jot 5 Nos 1 , and Pmuaiv 

jrt , 1 slli , and 2Jiid 1 (3 Joutnal d'a^ruulluh siu>s t t Gem wi, No i,J<muan jth,H/U>. 

Di. Taur, General Secretary of the Swiss Peasants' Union, in a lecture 
recently given by him to the delegates of the Federation of Agricultural 
Societies of l v atm Switzerland, referred to a new institution connected with 
the Union, viz. the Valuation Office. This office was to be an advisory body 
on all matters connected with landed property, with the valuation and 
transfei of properties, mortgage credit, etc. 



NOTICES ( >F S( )ME RECENT PUBEICATIONS C( )NCERNIN( 
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GERMANY 


SI’< III i,I ,K I'll: M«1 KBK1.I01 NOSSI.NSCH \I II N XM Vl RKl'HR Mil DI'.N Sl'\R- UNli IURM-IlNk 
k ( / lu ( n-ff/jtrath Dim it . (inti thin Relation^ with thi 1 lidit " Molkcrei- 

/uttinj>, " Ikrlm, M.n .’’ml, i<n<5 

In some districts in ( Germany, the co-operative and private dairies have 
arranged to make payments to their members and milk-suppliers through 
a bank or a credit society. This system , of course, presupposes that the per- 
son to whom the payment is to be made - - the member or milk-supplier 
has an account with the bank oi credit society in question in order that the 
transact ion may be carried out . It appears from the annual reports of various 
large co-operative dairies that this method of payment has been fully tried, 
and that it would be advisable to make it more general, wherever there 
exists, m the neighbourhood, a credit society. 

The question of the payment for milk and the legal obligations relating 
thereto have more than once been the subject of discussion in various quart- 
ers The Oemian co-operative dairies pay large sums every year to their 
members and it is certainly interesting from moie than one point of view 
to consider the question of the payment for milk in some detail,. 

The method generally adopted hitherto has been for the dairy simply 
to hand the money to the person in charge of the milk-collecting van. The 
various sums are prepaied in advance, so that the driver has no accountancy 
work to do on his round In most cases it is the members of the co-opera- 
tive societies who are the payees and who engage the van-drivei to bring 
them the money foi tlieii milk. If the dairy is legally to be regarded as the 
principal, the van-dri\er is the agent and must, in the eye of the law, be 
considered as a messenger If the member of the co-operative society or 
the milk-supplier does not receive what is due to him, it is the dairy which 
must bear the loss. The rights of the member or milk-supplier as against 
the dairy still exist and only cease when he has received the money and given 
a receipt for it. In cases where other steps would not be taken, the messen- 
ger would be expected, in the event of the loss of the money, to replace the 
sum out of his own pocket. 

There are also certain cases in which the dairy makes the payments 
through a cashier, who takes the money to the houses of the payees and ob~ 
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tains a receipt in a special book. The rights of the member cease as soon 
as the receipt is given and the legal situation is the same as in the previous 
case. It is only in the case of the loss of the money that the dairy can sue 
the messenger to recover the amount. It may happen also in some cases 
that certain dairies only pay the members or suppliers personally for their 
milk. Such cases, however, appear to be exceptional, as the dairies, espe- 
cially in the plains, have a very large number of suppliers and they have not 
always time to come and call for their money. 

To entrust the payment to the credit societies is generally considered 
as the best method to adopt. The dairies, in this case, have not the trouble 
of calculating and preparing the payment for each member, an operation in 
the course ot which it often happens that a mistake slips in 

Moreover, this method has the advantage of developing amongst the 
members a spirit of economy ; on the other hand, it has the further advant- 
age of allowing a method of working which complies with all the require- 
ments imposed by the well- understood principles of association. 

According to the most recent statistics of the Imperial Federation of 
German Agricultural Co-operative Societies, there exist at present in the 
German Empire 17,77 j credit societies and 3,501 co-operative dairies 
That is to say that every farmer has the possibility of opening an account 
with a local credit society and of thus facilitating the payments to be made 
by the dairies bv their means All possibility of loss is excluded The 
keeping of the accounts of the dairies would, moreover, be appreciably sim- 
plified A list of members, witli the amounts to be paid to them, could be 
handed to the Bank 01 the credit society. The credit society would then 
credit the amounts to the payees If the dairy has not a current account 
with the credit society, it has generally, through the medium of an agricul- 
tural society, relations with a Bank with which, in their turn, the credit 
societies have relations. In that case it would be the Bank to which the 
list of payments would be handed, and the Bank would carry out the neces- 
sary transactions with the credit society. All the transactions involved in 
making the payments would thus be carried out without any actual cash 
being used ; this would be in accordance with the financial tendencies of 
to-day which by means of Banks, credit societies, accounts, cheques, etc., 
endeavour to reduce to a strict minimum the use of cash in monetary trans- 
actions. This system has been fully tried and consequently deserves to be 
generally adopted. * 


GREAT BRITAIN AND JRKEANI). 

MATTHEWS (A. H. H ) Fifcy Ylar^ o* Agriculture, Politics, massg jiil Himory 01 
ihl Ckvtr\l Chvmhkr of Agriculturi’, i8(»s uji-y London, miv p S Kim; ami Son 
4U pp. 


In the introduction to this sketch of the history of a body wdiich foi 
fifty years has been the most important organisation in England for safe- 
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guarding the political interests of farmers, Mr. Matthews points out that 
until towards the end of the eighteenth century the staple industry of the 
country was agriculture, and, in the great majority of cases, Members of Par- 
liament were either landowners themselves or members of landowning 
families. Up to that time there was, therefore, no special need for the farm- 
ers to combine for political purposes, and long after the manufacturing 
classes had increased in numbers and obtained a powerful influence in Par- 
liament, the farmer failed to realise that the necessity had arisen. It was 
not until 1865 that the Central Chamber of Agriculture was formed, the 
immediate occasion which gave rise to its establishment being the occur- 
rence of a cattle plague which caused enormous losses. The farmers decided 
to combine with a view to forcing the Government to introduce compulsory 
regulations in order to stamp out the disease. 

In its efforts to this end the Central Chamber of Agriculture was very 
successful, and, during its fifty years of existence, it has had a great influence 
on agricultural legislation. Perhaps its most notable achievement has been 
the part which it played in obtaining the establishment in 1889 of the Hoard 
of Agriculture, but its influence has been exerted in many other matters 
affecting agricultural interests - local taxation, land tenure, railway rates, 
agricultural education, etc. Mr. Matthews’ book describes in detail the work 
of the Central Chamber of Agriculture and the record is convincing evid - 
ence of the value to farmers of a powerful organization for the protection 
of their interests. 


CART] R (1. K ) C) o'rR\TioN a\i> nir Gruvi War London, r s kni" ami sun. 

8 vo 20 pi> 


In this pamphlet (a reprint of an article which appeared in Co-operation 
in Agriculture) Mr. Carter points out the influence of co-operation in reducing 
the dislocation of trade which occurred in England on the outbreak of the 
European War and strongly advocates an even wider adoption of co-opera- 
tive methods, more particularly in connection with agriculture. 

Perhaps the most interesting passage is that in which he describes the 
action taken by the co-operative distributive societies and by their federa- 
tions, the great Wholesale Societies: “The panic days at the beginning of 
the War were marked by a rush for obtaining foodstuffs.... In some cases 
co-operators shared in this panic feeling, so that those responsible for the 
policy of the co-operative stores had to take protective measures..,. The 
societies as a whole showed a remarkable effort to keep down prices, to re- 
assure their customers, and to avoid the tendencies to the exploitation of 
prices ,shown by various private dealers and retailers of provisions. The 
prices of goods in existing stocks were maintained, and this action tended 
to steady the retail and wholesale markets considerably... The Co-operative 
Wholesale Societies adopted a similar prudent and public-spirited policy. 
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The whole resources of these vast organisations were utilised to ease the 
situation for the millions of consumers dependant upon the policy of the 
Wholesale Societies. The action of the latter and of the stores was essen- 
tially public-spirited and proved of the utmost value to the whole body 
of co-operators. And in view of their commanding position in the marketing 
of necessaries, their [policy also steadied the situation to the advantage of 
the community in general. " 




Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


ITALY. 


A RECENT INITIATIVE OK TIIE NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
OK AGRICULTURAL MUTUAL INS! RANCE : CARE OK CHILDREN 
OK PEASANTS KILLED IN TIIE WAR 


source 

C\v\ii\i ^Di Mann). J/nssistenza agli orlam <k*i votiladini morti in guerra; eon liiodcllu 
di sl.ituto pet colonia agricola p<t orfatu dei omtadini <( t n< of Orphans ot Peasant* 
Killed in M in, noth Model Kalis fos an 4p itultyml ( ohan /m Orphans of Peasants). Opera 
Xa/.ioimlc ]»ci gli otfani <k*i contadini. Rome, 101s. 

M Ml in 1)1 » I Ol*Kl<\ X \/I()N \T.I. 1'1-R C.I1 ()R1 \XJ DI'l CONI YTHNI MORTI IN (U I RR\ [Kith s nt 
th< \ational Samir tot tin ( i plains id Peasant s kilted in Wot > Ckiu-a, inn 


Amongst the many and various initiatives taken with a view to miti- 
gate the melancholy consequences of the W ar we should specially notice 
that of the National Institute of Agricultural Mutual Insurance (i) for the 
establishment of agricultural colonies in various provinces of the kingdom 
for the care of children of peasants who have been killed in the war and to 


(i) The National Committee ot Agricultural Mutual Insurance, ot Rome, with the assiM- 
aiK\ of numerous Italian organisations, both public and private eo opeiative societies, 
mutual societies and agricultural associations - was recently transformed into “ The National 
Institute of Agricultural Mutual Insurance,” obtaining legal recognition Its object is the 
establishment in rural districts of institutions for mutual insurance and thrift, and to co-ordin- 
ate them with co-operative associations already existing (credit, productive, distributive, etc., 
societies) 
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bring these children np to follow the occupation of their fathers. For this 
object, the National Society for the Orphans of Peasants killed in War 
((ipera Nazionale per gh Orjani dei contadini mortiin guerra) was founded in 
Rome on the ioth. of December, 1915. Its aim is : 

(a) To give legal assistance to the children of peasants killed in war, 
with regard to the pensions due to them by law. 

(b) To encourage the establishment of agricultural colonies in vari- 
ous parts of Italy for the reception of children orphaned of both parents 
and, latei , oi those belonging to large, needy families, for their instruction 
in practical agriculture ; the colonies to be autonomous as to their admi- 
nistration. 

(c) To constitute directly where the need is most felt agri- 
cultural colonies, or to give assistance to local undertakings. 

(d) To urge the appointment of a special commission for the purchase 
of land to form small rural holdings , which will be sold, on the amortisation 
system, to orphans brought up and instructed in the agricultural colonies, 
so that they may become small proprietors. 

( c ) To urge the intervention of the State in favour of such local 
colonies or other bodies having the same ends for the help of orphans 

The National Society, having fulfilled its task for the orphans of peas- 
ants killed in war will continue its work in favour of orphans of peasants 
in general. 

The income ol the Institution will come from the following sources : 

(a) Income derived from assets it may eventually possess , (h) annual 
subscriptions of donor members and ordinary members ; (c) contributions 
from special members , (d) contributions from honorary members ; 

(e) eventual gifts, legacies, temporary grants, and extraordinary income. 

It will contain the following classes of members . 

(a) donor-members; all institutions (co-operative societies, mutual 
societies) whose annual subscription exceeds 30 lire 

(b) ordinary members who pay an annual subscription of 5 lire 

(c) special members , all the bodies, ministries, provinces, communes 
savings-banks, chambers of commerce, organisations and persons paying 
an annual subscription of not less than 100 lire. 

(d) honorary perpetual members, bodies and peisons who give once 
for all a sum of at least 500 lire. 

Capital furnished by honorary members will be inalienable, and the 
interest only may be used for payment of expenses of the Society. 

The Society will be managed by a Geneial Council, composed of 27 
members who will elect from among themselves a president, 3 vice-pre- 
sidents, and an executive committee composed of the president, the senior 
vice-president, 5 councillors and a secretary. 

Councillors will be appointed for three years, and be eligible for re- 
election. The members of the Committee will also be appointed for three 
years. The duties of the Council will be the following : (a) To administer 
the property of the Society : (b) to approve the reports and accounts pre~ 
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sented to the general meeting by the executive committee : (c , i to appoint 
and confirm in their functions the Secretary and the regular employes. 

The duties of the executive committee will be : 

(a) To taken charge of the management of the Society within the 
limits of its income : 

(b) to prepare and submit to the General Council the balance sheet, 
both provisional and definite : 

(t) to appoint and dismiss temporary employes : 

id) to appoint technical committees for the consideration and ex- 
amination of subjects of which the initiative appertains to the Society. As 
we see from Dr. Casalini’s publication (i ) these colonies are to be essentially 
homes situated in rural centres, in which the orphans “may find surround- 
ings closely similar to those in which they spent the first years of their 
lives. ” These homes are to be surrounded by land, where the inmates 
will devote themselves to agricultural occupations, “ as though they were 
still living on their father’s little farm, ” under the direction of able and 
practical managers. The instruction given is to be above all practical ; 
the agricultural colony “ is not to be for the giving of diplomas but to prepare 
stiong and skilful cultivators of the soil. ” 

The boys are to learn in the working- school attached all things necessary 
to make them skilled agricult m al labourer and to enable them, later, to 
manage small niral holdings as farmers, metayer 1 ' or proprietors. 

They are, theiefore, to be familiarised with the use of agricultural 
machines, they will be taught to make small repairs to machines or agricul- 
tural implements , they will understand the rearing of cattle, of silk-worms 
eP' , the packing ol agricultural produce, and small' rural industries. 

These colonies are to icceive the orphans of peasants, whether day- 
labourers, metayers, or small proprietors, children orphaned of both pa- 
rents to have the preference, next those forming part of the largest and most 
needy families. There w ill also be accepted at half price (the other half 
being paid by the widow, relatives or benefactors] orphans, also children of 
peasants, who aie in less needy circumstances. 

The age of the orphans may vary from 7 to 15 years. It is estimated 
that the annual cost for each child w ill be about 500 lire. The necessary 
funds are to be furnished by the “ Consortiums ’ ’ composed of groups of 
provinces, of communes, of various organisations ; these consortiums must 
engage to provide for a certain number of places every year, and their 
membership of the colony will be constituted bv their subscribing the amount 
of the maintenance payable in respect of those places. The consortium 
will, in return, have a right to share in the management of the colony, and 
to propose a certain number of orphans for admission. Small communes 
and organisations having but limited resources may form amongst them- 
selves a sort of " sub-consortium, ” paying contributions of small amount 


(1) Sec 4 ‘ Source* ” at tietuuniug of thi* article. 
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which together will suffice for the maintenance of one orphan ; amongst the 
bodies so combining, Jots will be drawn annually to decide which shall 
have the right to nominate an orphan for admission to the colony. Private 
persons may also form maintenance contributions by paying to the “ con- 
sortiums ” described above a sum, the interest of which will be equal to the 
expense of maintenance of one or more orphans. We shall now give a 
general outline of the mode of working of the agricultural colonies. 

In the first place, the inmates of the agricultural colonies are to be 
" under paternal care, ” lodged, clothed and fed, and they will have every- 
thing to satisfy the needs of a frugal life. The supervision will be confided 
to a director, aided by servants and by the teachers who will give the 
technical agricultural instruction. The director must be a person of re- 
cognised and unquestionable competence, and must assume the entire re- 
sponsibility of the colony and of the working of the farm. He must fulfil his 
duties “ as a good father of a family, endeavouring to instil into the minds 
of the pupils the principles of a wise education and the love of agriculture 
as well as rendering their sojourn in the colony and their work profitable 
and agreeable, maintaining order, discipline and good management. ” 

Constant supervision of the pupils, both by day and by nigbt, is to be 
the duty of the teachers, who under the director, must be responsible tor 
the conduct, the hygiene, attention to work, study, and discipline of the 
pupils. 

As we have already pointed out, the agricultural colony is to replace, 
as far as possible, the affectionate training the orphans would have had m 
their own homes, and to impart to them general as well as agricultural 
instruction. The orphans will be sent according to knowledge and age. to 
the urban primary 7 schools for elementary instruction. Theii eouise at 
these schools finished, they will attend the evening complementary classes 
where ideas of co-operation and mutuality will be specially inculcated, 

so as to encourage them in thrift and the spirit ot solidarity 

On the farm annexed to the Colony they will be taught technical 
agriculture on objective and demonstrative principles 

The pupils may remain in the Colony until the maximum age of 

21 years, but naturally they cannot be maintained at its expense for so 

long a period ; in fact, they will be placed in positions where they will grad- 
ually earn enough to support themselves: accoiding to the development 
of their capacities, they will be sent to farms and still remain under the 
supervision of the institution by which they were brought up. 

In order that the orphan thus educated may lake an active part in 
the progress of agriculture and that the teaching he has received may not 
be turned to other ends, it is necessary to train him so that he may attach 
himself to the land and learn to love it. He must, therefore, return to a" 
little rural commune, and establish himself there. It is proposed, with 
this object, to give him a home in which he may live* with his wife and form 
a family, and the land which he can cultivate. In other words it is proposed 
to make the orphan a small proprietor “ loving his home and his work, 
capable of dravring from the soil the greatest possible return, believing in 
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co-operation and mutual aid, which will give the maximum of strength 
and social usefulness to the little rural holding. ” 

The National Society for the Orphans of Peasants will urge, with this 
object, the appointment of a special Commission, which being in communi- 
cation with agricultural colonies in all parts of Italy (i) shall purchase land 
to form small rural holdings, to be handed over to the orphans when grown 
up, these holdings being paid for by instalments spread over a long series 
of years. 


(ij Tin* movement io» the foundation ol uj'iicuUuial colonies in Italy piomises to be le 
markably successful Such colonies have been already founded or are about to be founded at 
Cilia di Castello in Umbria, Vicenza, Ro\igo, uuioa, Veiona, Kolomna, Mantua, Palermo, Ca 
tania, Cataiuaio, Turin. Rome, Milan, tic 
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MUTUAL INSURANCE SOCIETIES IN FINLAND IN 1913 


SOI k< 1 (Oil 1CIAI ) 

i II»R\( 1I1T llMWDS OJFIUJLLA Si \TISTIk I OKS VkRJNGSVASFNDE 1 I OKS AKRINGSINS 
TFKIOKIMS JBlvRATIJ T SI \NG ArNDF D1 I OIvAI \ I RANDS fODS OUX KH1 A1URSF0RSAK 

i iNGsFORi NlNGARN \s \ erks wim i i ndlr ar K/o (C ontnhulu tis U tin Official Statistics 
! tnilan i Insuranu hcp»t m Hu lhstuct and 1 ansh Jin nut 1 instock insurance 
s (nlies i i i in) Hclsmgfois i >is 


\s • sequel to Hit article which wt published in August 1 <>i 5 on In 
s unmet bocutu s at Ihicust for Rural Ltononn ut I inland we now give a 
siuiuuar\ oi the rejx it < n the work oi small mutual insurance societies in 
ill it (ountn during iq T 


^ 1 I IK* INMTKWU SOUirrls 

in I or j the fire insurance societies whose sphere ol >cti< n extended 
01 ei less than 1 piovinee numbered 283 The following t ible shows how 
tlic> weie divided among the pioeinees and gnes also the corresponding 
hgures lot 1897 tqoo 1905 and i()io 
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23 
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The total amount of the policies issued by these societies was 

At the ena of iql2 929,163,142 Finnish marks 

” ” ” ” 1913 984.345,554 

At the end of 1913 the insurance value of the property insured m 
Finland amounted to about 4 22^ 000 000 marks from which sum are de 
ducted the reinsurances leceived from other societies The following 
figures show the distribution of the sums assured among the several classes 
of insurance societies To show with greater c learness the general progress 
of business the figures for 1897 1900 190^ and 1910 are also given 

T\bjJv II total [mount at \11ms AssunJ 


1897 

iqoo 

1905 

1910 

1913 

Marks 

Marks 

Marks 

Marks 

Marks 


T irgc Mutual Societies 

53) f o< 

OS > )5 to 

T 8** ( 48 10 

1 ( 18 884 087 

1 931 19s 9-4 

Dist ict uid 1 ’aiish Societies 

35 5 *i 7 

4 * O 

5 < 9 ooG, 33 i 

-78 -3- 748 

184 34 So 54 

1 inuish Compamts 

261 30 51 1 

31s iC y( 1 

385 769 )*5 

S s8 310 

788 755 054 

1 iru^n Coin pa tne 

Russi in Com]) mits ( ippi \ 

1 )0 (j ) 8 5 

48 403 933 

1 ) 171 7 ]) 

'’69 790 891 

6 1 oo< 000 

nnate inures) 

160 >0x0 

17c 000000 

lOO OOO oOO 

45 000 000 

260 000 000 

litil 

1 5^9 f I 

1 )i 3 59 f»t 

4 i sq6 O0 ) 

3511 01 1 036 

4 22s 29O 532 


These figures show tint the district md pmsh societies possessed at 
the end of the \e 11s considered the follow mg propoition of the total amount 
of the firt insur nice policies 

1897 1 )o ■> 1)05 1910 1913 

234% 22 9 l) > 2} 5 Vo 3 °o 

()1 the tot ll amount injured 111 llitsc societies (3 8 2 ° { represents ti>> 
tures, and jr 8 ' /0 mov<ibles 

The number of insurance policies issued by these societies was, at the 
end of 191 ; in all $20,94} During 1913 the increase in the number of 
policies was r $,240 The average sum assured per policy for the whole 
Country amounted to $ 067 marks 

The number ot losses was 1 899 and the amount of cl urns paid was 
1,173,148 marks Of this total, the claims m respect of fixtures amounted 
to 832,917 marks , those for movables to 340231 marks That is 71% 
for fixtures, and 29 % foi movables 

The following table shows the annual number of fires and the 
amount of loss resulting per million of Finnish marks of the average 
amount of all the policies issued in the year 
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Tabi^e III. — Numbef of Fires and Amount of Damage. 


\ Amount of Damage 

per Million of Marks 

Year Number of Fires of the Average 

I Amount of Sums 

I assured 


i8$7 I 220 I 3.7 

i SgS | 1,165 I 3.3 

1899 1,247 1 3 2 

1900 I 1,282 | 3.1 

1901 1,4#° 1 3-4 

1902 | 1,414 3.0 

1903 | 1,304 2.7 

1904 1,435 2-6 

1905 i,449 2.2 

i9°6 1,512 2.6 

1907 1,345 2.2 

I9°8 i,68o I 2.0 

1909 1,547 I 2 -2 

19 10 1,560 | 2.07 

1911 1,625 1.97 

1912 1,762 | 1.96 

1913 1,899 1 1.98 


In 1913 the number of claims paid per thousand policies was 5. 9. 
The following table shows the monthly distribution of the fires. 

Tabjue IV. — Monthly -Distribution of Fires. 


January . 
F ebruary 
March . . 
April . 
May . . 
June. . . 
July . . 
August. . 
September 
October . 
November 
December 


57 % 
5-3 % 
6.0 % 

% 

% 

8 - 4 % 

9 - 4 % 
u-3 % 

ix. 6 % 
1 1-3 % 
7-9 % 
b.h % 


100 % 
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The following table gives the causes of the fires in 1913 : 

Table V. — Causes of Fires . 


Causes 

j Number of fires t 

% 

Lightning . 

102 

5.4 

Explosion .... 

0 | 

0 

Spontaneous combustion 

10 1 

0.5 

Defects in construction . . .... 

221 1 

1 1.0 

Chimney fire 

1 

04 1 

3.0 

Smouldering ashes 

50 j 

3 *° 

Negligence of smokers ... ... 

.51 

2.7 

Carelessness in regard to fire places 

220 } 

1 2 1 

Careless use of lamps and combustible oils . . 

52 j 

2.7 

Careless use of matches . . 

(>0 1 


OUier carelessness ... 

187 ! 

0.8 

Crime ... 

M t 

2 5 

Various causes ... .... 


1 1.2 

Unknown causes . . 

508 | 

j 

20 0 


1,800 t 

IOO % 


The insurance value of property destroyed by crime amounted to 
54,232 marks. 

In 1913 the losses during the year amounted to 1.23 marks per 100 
marks of the mean total of sums assured during the year The proportion 
of loss per 1,000 marks of the annual mean total of sums issured was as 
follows during the years 1897 to Ic > 12 : 

i 8<)7 1808 1899 1900 1901 T902 1903 1904 1905 1906 1907 1908 1409 1010 1911 IQ12 
1.62 1.27 x 30 1.28 1.59 1.31 1 09 1 ?i 1 29 1 28 1.11 1 34 1 06 1 ■*<> 1 28 1 26 


The premium fixed for 1913 on the basis of the sum for the calculation 
of premiums at the close of the year was 1 .79 marks per 1000 marks. From 
1897 to I 0 I(> the average premium was 1.64 marks. 

The amount of the premiums collected was 1,909,482 marks. The 
following table shows the employment of these funds. 
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Table VI. — Employment of Funds (in ma?ks) 
Claims paid .... 1,133,039 


Less sums re-insured 83,27*} = 1,049,760 

Working 1 Expenses 222,690 

Re-insurance Premiums 87,268 

Kxtinguishing Apparatus 28,106 

Other Expenses 56,652 

Total . . . 1,444,476 

Balance in hand . . . 465,006 


Adding to this balance interest and other receipts which amounted 
in 1913 to 318,^13 marks, we obtain as the total balance 783,219 marks. 
This sum served to increase the cash and other assets of the several societies. 

Comparing, in the case of the district and parish societies, the claims 
paid, the working and other expenses of the year with the sums assured 
at the end of the year, it appears that in 1913 for every xooo marks assured, 
the claims paid w 7 ere 1.04 marks, and the working expenses 0.21 marks. 

The working expenses which appear in the accounts are very small ; 
but in comparing them with the same expenses in other societies, it must 
be noted that these societies are managed by the officials of the commune, 
who receive no special remuneration for their w'ork, and that the experts' 
fees, etc., are generally paid directly by the party concerned and so do not 
figure in the accounts of the societies. 

The following figures show' the amount in marks of the premiums col- 
lected by the various classes of insurance society in Finland, the claims paid 
and working expenses for the year 1913 : 



Premiums 

Claims ^ 

I 

Working 

Expenses 

Large Mutual Societies 

. . | 1,954 4°2 ! 

0.973^79 

863,649 

District and Parish Societies .... 

• • 1 1,909,482 

M3W9 

222,690 

Finnish Companies 

• • j 2,988,745 , 

1,906,993 

55^.97^ 

Foreign Companies 

. . 1 90}, 606 | 

589,060 

154,191 

Total . 

1 

. . 10,800,235 

7,60^,771 

L799, 5° 2 


A fairly large number of the district and parish societies only assure 
insignificant amounts. The following Table classifies the societies accord- 
ing to the sums assured by them at the end of the year ; the figures show 
the number of societies belonging to each class : 
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TabeE VII. — Amount of the Policies Issued at the end of 1913. 


Less than 0.5 million marks . , 


10 

Between 0.5 and 

1 million marks 

32 

” 1 

2 

> > 

70 

” 2 

5 ” 

» f 

123 

ft H tt 

3 

10 

t * 

37 

” 10 

20 


7 

More than 

20 ’ J 

1 1 

4 



Total . . . 

283 


Of the societies doing business at the end of 1913, T4.8 % assured 
sums amounting to less than 1 million marks; 68.2 % between 1 and 5 
million marks; 13.1 % between 5 and 10 million marks; and 3.9 % above 
10 million marks. The corresponding figures at the end of 1896 were re- 
spectively 55.5 %, 4T.7 %, 2 % and 0.8 %. 

As we see, the average amount of the sums assured has increased in 
these seventeen years and there has been a marked tendency for the groups 
assuring larger amounts to become more numerous. During the same 
period the average amount assured has increased from 1,306,000 Finnish 
marks to 3,478,000 marks. Nevertheless there is still a large number of 
societies which must be considered as very small. The total amount of the 
assets of the societies at the end of 1913 was 6,464,458 marks. * 

In general, however, the situation ol these societies from the |>oint of 
view of their assets, has somewhat improved between the end of 1897 and 
that of 1914, that is in sixteen years. The average amount of the assets 
of the societies at the end of the years 1897, tqoo, 1905, 1910 and 1913 per 
1000 marks assured was calculated as follows : 

1897 1900 1905 1910 1913 

2.40 marks 3.56 marks 4.90 marks 5.84 marks 6.56 marks 

The amount of assets is, however, distributed very unequally among 
the different societies. To give an idea of this, the societies have been group- 
ed in the following Table according to the amount of their assets at the 
end of 1913, deducting therefrom the liabilities. The figures show the 
number of societies belonging to each group. 

Table VJII. -- Resources of the Societies. 


Liabilities exceeding the assets 7 

Without assets or liabilities o 


less than 1 ,000 marks 9 

\ Between 1,000 and 5,000 marks 01 

Ivxcess of assets over liabilities < » 3,000 » 10,000 » 47 

f » 10,000 » 50,000 » 129 

* More than 50,000 30 


Total 


28 3 
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Most of the societies comprised in the first three are those which (so 
to speak) live from hand to month ; their receipts in any year are merely 
sufficient to cover the expenses of that year. There may easily be a gain 
or on the contrary a deficit of a few marks. 

§ 2. Livestock insurance. 

At the end oi 1013 there were altogether 12T livestock insurance soci- 
eties whose action did not extend to an entire province. 


Province of Myland 5 

» » Abo and Bjorneborg 7 

» » Tavasechus 3 

» » Viborg 2 5 

» » St. Michael 5 

» » Kuopio 5 

» » Vasa 59 

» » Uleaborg 12 

Total ... 12 1 


The total amount of the sums assured at the end of 1933 was : 


Horses 34,162 of the declared value of 12,026,073 marks 

Horned cattle . . 40,260 » » » » » 4,497,972 » 

Other livestock . . — » » » > » 23,67 s » 


Total . . . j 6,547,718 marks 

Adding to these figures those of the four societies v hose sphere of action 
extends over the whole country, the livestock insurance in the whole country 
at the end of 1913 included : 


Horses 62,423 of the declared value of 23,344,011 marks 

Horned cattle . . . 57,845 ” ” ” ” ” 7,115,797 ” 

Other livestock . . M ” 23,673 n 


Total . . . 30,483,481 marks 

The number oi horses insured was 20.2 % of the entire number of 
horses, and the number of horned cattle only 4 9 %. 

Of the local societies 33 only insured horses, 4 only horned cattle, and 
the other 84 insured both classes of livestock. 

From the point of view of the sums assured these societies may be 
grouped as follows, the figures indicating the number of societies belong- 
ing to each group. 
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Table IX. — Sums Assured by the Livestock Insurance Societies. 



I<ess 

than 

Between 50,000 
& 

Between 

fi 

100,000 

Between 200,0000 
& 

500000 

Marks 

Years 

30,000 

Marks 

100,000 

Maiks 

200,000 

Marks 

500,000 

Marks 

and 

over 


Number 

% 

Number 

% 

Number 

% 

Number 

% 

Number 

% 

1905 

10 

17.9 

13 

23.2 

19 

33-9 

II 

iq.6 

3 

54 

1906 

18 

23 7 

17 

22.4 

27 

35-5 

12 

15-8 

2 

2,6 

I907 

M 

J 7-5 

19 

23.8 

32 

40.0 

13 

16.2 

2 

2.5 

1908 

16 

18 8 

17 

20. 0 

31 

36.5 

19 

22.4 

2 

23 

1909 . . 

1 16 

17 5 

l 7 

00 

-0 

35 

38.5 

20 

22.0 

3 

3-3 

I9IO 

22 

22.0 

22 

22.0 

30 

30.0 

23 

23*0 

3 

3 «> 

I 9 XI 

22 

21 0 

25 

00 

'A 

35 

33-3 

20 

19.0 

3 

2 9 

1912 

25 

22 5 

| 27 

24-3 

37 

33-4 

19 

I 7 I 

3 

2.7 

1913 

27 

1 22 3 

1 33 

1 

27-3 

38 

3 i 4 

20 

165 ! 

3 

2.5 


The n inn her of losses per cent of the total number of head of livestock 
insured was i ()4 % for horses and i 33 % for horned cattle. The claims 
paid amounted in the case of horses to 1.2b % and in that of honied cattle 
to T.00 % of the value assured The average claim paid per horse was 
225 4Q marks and per head of horned cattle 80 65 marks. 

The following table gives a summary of the data for the ten years for 
which statistics are available : 

Table X - Cl aims Paid by Livestock Insurance Societies, 


Percentage of losses Claims per ioo marks assured Claims paid per loss 


Years 

Horses 

1 

Horned Cattle 

Horses 

- 

Honied Cattle 

Horses 

Horned Cattle 


O 

0 

/f 

Marks 



Marks 

Marks 

Marks 

1904 

1.67 

I 68 

I. IO 

1.00 

230.03 

55*43 

1905 

1.77 

1.94 

0 96 

1.08 

212.53 

52.68 

1906 . . . 

I.60 

1.86 

I.II 

1.18 

229.73 

55.96 

1907 . . 

1.63 

1-45 

0.97 

1.00 

I 95-64 

62.25 

1908 . . . 

1.65 

1. 19 

I.II 

0.87 

224.69 

68.21 

1909 . . . 

i -74 

1.46 

I.16 

1.00 

226.70 

65.20 

1910 . . j 

2.03 

1.26 

1.20 

093 

204.80 

7130 

I 9 II • • 

2.31 

I.25 

1.68 

0.97 

299.22 

76.56 

1912 . . . 

2.21 

I ‘52 

137 

1.06 

214.05 

71.08 

1913 ... 

1.94 

1.33 

1.26 

1.00 

225.49 

80.65 
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The premiums collected in IQT3 were as follows ; 

Horse Insurance 112,014 marks 

Horned Cattle Insurance 28,241 

Contributions to the Reserve Fund 7,224 

Unclassified premiums for more than one object. . - 95 AS 2 


Total . . . 243,331 marks 


This total is 1.53 % of the average amount assured for the year. 

Other receipts, interest, etc. brought in 10,(170 marks to the societies, 
or () - a 5 % °i tf ie average amount assured. The total receipts were 
therefore 263,301 marks or 1.60 % of the average amount assured. 


The expenditure was 

as follows ; 



Claims paid 

188,612 

marks (1.19 % of the sums 

assured! 

Working Expenses . . . 

27/KC) 

” (°- r 7 % ” ” 

” ) 

Carried to Reserve Fund 

10,778 

” ( <M, 7 % ” 

” ) 

Other Expenditure . . 

13,184 

” (<>•<># % 

” ) 

Total . . . 

240,267 

” (1.51 %of the sums 

assured) 


There remains a balance of 23,040 marks. 

The working expenses am Hinted to 11.4 %, other expenditure (expen- 
ses of organisation, interest, etc.) to 5.4 % of the premiums collected 
during the year. 

The balance sheets of the societies show' that deducting liabilities, a 
net balance remains of 00,084 marks, or 5.30 per 1000 marks assured at 
the dose of the year. As we see, these societies have not as yet accumulated 
any considerable assets. 



Part III: Credit 


SWITZERLAND. 

SWISS MORTGAGE BANKS. 


SOI RCKS • 

Das sciiw u/i . rischi Bankw i:m;n in m n J \iiri n ic>i * Bearbcitet der schweizcrisdien 
Nationalbank {Jin Six iss Hank inn, S\stnn in Un year s njoh to ic>i^ Rtpott ivmf ilcd by 
flu Statistical Hunan of the Sn is, hatwnal Hank) Berne, : Stampli k C 

WTijkr Scnnu H'K Q.) Du s< hweizei lichen Ilvpothekenbankcii {The Sieiss 1 foilgagi Hanks), 
Zurich, U)i \ I'u^li 

SrvMHM (Dr -XrlhuD • Die schucizciisdicn Kantoiialbankeii {'the Swiss Cantonal Hanks) 
Wnrrru (Di. ICru^t ) : Die bokal uml Mitt cl ham keu ricr Schweiz {I In s unss Local Hanks) 
l*‘i\ v/ (K) : Ilistoriquc public .1 lWcasiou du jubile du Cicdit Koiicier Vaudois, ihsy-i<u>9 ( Jhs 
ton of the < Y'dit Fanner of I’aud, published on tin occasion of its Jubilee , 1^50-iqoo) L,au~ 
sunue, i <) 00 : Itnprimerics reunite 
Reports and Rules of the various Banks 

For the sources relating to the questions oi establishing a Federal Mortgage Bank, see the 
su tide on “ The Centialization of Banks and the Question of the Establishment of a 
Federal Mortgage Bank, ” published in the Bulletin of Economic and Social Intel- 
ligence, Veai IV, No 10, Octobei t*)M 


§ I. General REMARKS. 

The social and economic value of mortgage credit has been long known 
in Switzerland. As early as the 18th. century private savings-banks for 
\ ublic benefit and city savings-banks lent money on mortgage, the aim 
naturally being to make good investments of capital at little risk. 

Thus, private as w^ll as public institutions willingly undeitook moit- 
gages for considerable sums. Until 1850 savings-banks represented more 
than 8 % of all the banking institutions of Switzerland, many of them being 
under the control and management of the Government, and guaranteed by 
the communes. These banks, together with private capitalists were suf- 
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ficient to fulfil the requirements of Swiss mortgage credit up to the time 
above mentioned. 

In 1848 a new era began in Switzerland, thiough the development of 
industr> and commerce by the impulse given to the making of roads and 
railways and by the establishment of schools of lower and higher grade, 
especially those for technical instruclion. Banks began to be founded; 
the cantons created the cantonal banks, semi-official institutions under the 
supervision of the State, and to these the canton'd governments entrusted all 
land credit business, particularly in connection with agricultural land. 

But the impulse and help given by the State to mortgage credit was not 
limited to the establishment of mortgage branches in the cantonal banks or 
of independent State mortgage institutions ; several of the cantons 
acquired a direct interest even in the private mortgage banks through the 
purchase of a considerable number of their bonds 

The causes which led to the founding of special mortgage banks will 
be found in the passage of individual credit into that organised oti a legal 
basis. The private capitalists who hitherto w illingly and almost exclusively 
invested their money in mortgages, withdrew it little by little in order to 
buy State securities, railway shares or shares in industrial, commercial 
and banking undertakings. 

It is clear that landed property suffered much by this change. The 
savings banks and the fVw cantonal banks could not meet all the require- 
ments. It was this new state of affairs which led to the foundation 
of special mortgage-banks. 


* 

* * 

There are at present in Switzerland twenty Banks which devoted them- 
selves almost exclusively to land-credit busines >. They are the following 
placed in chronological ordei according to date of foundation. 

A ktiengesellscha/t Leu & Co. at Zurich, 

Hypothekarkasse des Kantons Bern at Berne, 

Caissc Hypothecate du Canton dc Genhc at Geneva,* 

Base Hand scha ftliche Hypothekenhank at Liestal, 

Aarganische Hypothekenhank at Brugg, 

Thurgauischc Hypothekenhank at Frau enf eld, 

Caisse Hypothecate du Canton de Fribourg. at Fribourg, 

Credit Fancier Vaudois, at Lausanne, 

Einzinscrkassc dcs Kantons Luzern at Lucerne, 

Credit Fancier Neuchdtelois at Neuenburg, 

Hypothekenhank in Basel , at Bile, 

St. Gallisthe Hypothekarkassa , at St. Gall, 

Hypothekarhank in Winterthur , at Wintherthur, 

Hypothekarbank Lenzhurg , at LenzbuTg, 

Banque Foncihe du Jura , at Bile, 

Schweizcrische Hypothekenhank at Soleure, 
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Caisse Hypothecate et d'Epargne ciu Canton du Valais at Sitten, 
Schweizevisehe Bodenhedit-Anstalt at Zurich, 

Ccntralschweizerische Hypothckcnbank at Lucerne, 

Bodenkreditbank in Basel, at Bale. 

This list dues not include the cantonal banks, not savings-banks, nor the 
many mixed banks which under various forms and within certain limits 
transact mortgage-credit business. 

The chief object of all these banks is to furnish land credit to the Swiss 
people under the best possible conditions, and, on the other hand, to afford 
within the country a good means of investment for free capital and for 
savings. 

The history of the foundation of one of these banks is, on the whole, 
the same as that of all the others. The legal form usually depends on the 
legal position of the bodies by which they were founded. Four were founded 
by their respective Cantons as State banks with State grants, guarantees 
and supervision. Two arose as share companies under cantonal law, the 
State reserving the right to a voice in their management and to supervise 
their working. Om had the character of a State institution in the method 
of financing it, its management and supervision, but it w T as afterwards 
converted into a share company. The 13 remaining banks, which were 
established through the initiative of private individuals, are share companies. 
One of these 1 j w\as originally a co-operative society with limited liability. 

The extent of the territory in which each of these banks carries on 
business i< comparatively small, and in the great majority of cases it is 
limited to the canton in which the bank is situated ; this is alw r ays the case 
with the State institutions, for which the law contains specific regulations 
to this effect. 

The Swiss private mortgage banks are founded on the basis of the law 
and of the rules. The law establishes the legal basis; the officers and manag- 
ing committees draw^ up the rules as they please within the limits pie- 
scribed by the law, and fix the regulations for carrying on the business. 
In the case of the State institutions, on the other hand, the law generally 
lays down also the details. It is w T ell to mention that Switzerland does not 
possess, like Germany and Austria, any federal legislation on mortgage 
banks, nor is there any monopoly of land credit as in France. 

In the legal constitution of all institutions, and in all technical and poli- 
tical questions relating to them, the characteristics of the different parts of 
the country and of the people are reflected. The provision by w T hich the 
law fixes in several cantons the maximum rate of mortgage interest does not 
tend to the progress of national economy (i). 


(1) For instance, this is the case in the cantons of Eucerne and Si. Gall, where the 
maximum rate is fixed at 4 °/ 0 and in the canton of Neuch&tel, where it was formerly limited 
to 5 l /a* kut has lately been raised to 5 Vjj %• See Bulletin Financier Suisse, Eausanne, 
No 2, 8th. January, 1 *1916. 
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§ 2. Origin, progress and results of mortgage banks 

IN SWITZERLAND. 

In chronological order the Share-Company, Leu & Co. (Aktiengesells- 
schatt Leu uni Co.) of Zurich, founded on the 13th. April, 1 755, is the 
oldest mortgage institution in Switzerland. 

At present, however, I v eu and Co. have to a certain extent lost the 
characteristics of a mortgage bank through the transformation of the com- 
pany into a mortgage and commercial bank, with a tendency to a special 
extension of the commercial branch, and also through the foundation of 
the cantonal bank, which has to a certain extent taken the place of the 
company in question as regard® mortgage credit in country districts. 

We .shall not here dwell on the history of this institution, which for 
our purpose lias comparatively little interest. We shall only remark that 
after the foundation 'd the cantonal bank, Leu and Co. made mortgage loans 
to increasingly large amounts beyond the limits of the canton, and during 
the last twenty years, even in Germany. 

The folio whig figures show' the importance of this company, and its 
large share in transactions of mortgage credit : 

1H83 189!) JQIJ 

Balance 1'r. 43. 2 millions Ft. 7 jj .4 millions Fr. 251.5 millions 

Capital » 1 \ > » 14 » 36 » 

Value of mortgages . *> 2b. 2 >> » 50 # 142.5 

The Mortgage Bank oj the Canton of Berne (llypothekarkasse dts Kail- 
tons Bern) was founded under the law of November r 2th., 1846, and is there- 
fore, in order of time, the second mortgage bank in Su itzerland. But it is 
the first in respect of the amount of capital invested in mortgages, which 
at the close of 1012 amounted to the very considerable sum of 273,000,000 
frs. It is now, as jt has always been, the model of a State bank pure and 
simple, whether as regards its foundation, organisation, transaction of busi- 
ness, or management. But it may also be considered a mortgage bank pure 
and simple. 

The futilities and advantages which the Canton of Berne has derived 
and continues to derive from this bank are of great importance. Through 
the exemption from the payment of State and Communal taxes granted to 
the capital and income of the bank, its economic capacity has been increased; 
as it grants mortgage credit on favourable terms, agriculture has been much 
benefited, and throughout the canton, which is mainly agricultural in 
character, land has risen in value. The peasants especially, for the dis- 
charge of debts on their land, have derived great advantage from the regu- 
lation which makes it obligatory to repay the debt in instalments and fixes 
the amount of the annual payments, as well as from that which assures 
the possibility of a more rapid repayment. 
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One regulation, unique in the history of Swiss mortgage banks, should be 
noted, viz., that by which the communes of the canton give guarantees to 
the Mortgage Bank foi the mortgage loans granted to proprietors of land 
situated within the respective communal limits ; this regulation procures 
for the bank almost unlimited credit, while, on the other hand, the credito. 
of the bank has obtained theiefrom the greatest possible security for his 
deposits. 

Lastly, through the reduction by law of the capital tax foi debts charge- 
able on property up to 25 times the amount of the interest of the debt, 
landed property is considerably relieved. The payment to the State by 
the Mortgage Bank of the income tax, instead of such payment being made 
by all the creditors each for the amount standing to his credit in the bank, 
has relieved nearly all classes of society, and more especially small depositors, 
from a not inconsiderable burden. 

From what has so far been said it w ill be evident that the Mortgage 
Bank of the Canton of Berne during the 70 years of its existence has con- 
tributed largely to the welfate of the State and of its population, more 
especially of the agricultural clashes and that it w ill also in the future be 
called upon to continue its beneficent actum in this direction. 

We now give the most significant figures for this bank. 

18OJ ib<)6 J91? 

Balance Fr. (18.5 million^ Fi 120 7 millions Fr. 292 4 million > 

Foundation capital ” I2.q " 2q " 24 

Value of mortgages ” 61. q ” ” 117 ” ” 273.5 ** 

In this case also the figvires show the t>osition at the end of each year. 

The Mortgage Bank of the Cauton oj Genera (Caisse Hypothecate du 
Canton de Genfeve) founded in 1847 a State institution 

It was established by a law in 1846 confirmed by further legislation in 
1868, 188G, and t q 1 1 . Its object in the first place is to administer com- 
munal property, in the second to receive and auminister money, paying 
interest on it, and lastly to grant mortgage loans The foundation capital 
is now 5 millions of francs, divided into 30,000 shares (Anteii scheme) which 
are held by 7 48 communes of the canton. The number o{ shares held by each 
is fixed b} law. and is not always the same. Ihe Cit> of Geneva, the larg- 
est holder, has 13,306 shares, and the commune of Aire-la-Ville, the small- 
est, has 60 shares. The management is entrusted to a Committee con 
sisting of 18 members elected by the State Council ol the Canton of Geneva 
the Municipal Council of the City ot Geneva, and the Assembly of Delegates 
from the 48 communes. 

The somewhat original organisation of this bank is due to historical 
causes, which it would be too long to enumerate here. 

The chief characteristics of this institution are the following : on the 
one hand foundation by the State, rules sanctioned by law, right of State 
to a voice in the appointment of the bank c fficials, obligation on the part 
of the bank to give account of its administration to the Great Cantonal 
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Council ; on the other hand, formation of capital by the communes and their 
very considerable influence in the appointment of the bank officials, the 
absence of all State guarantee for the obligations assumed by the bank, and 
the renunciation by the State of any share in the profits. 

For all these reasons the Mortgage Bank of the Canton of Geneva de- 
parts somewhat from the type of a State bank pure and simple. Owing to 
the special conditions under wdiich it arose, it has assumed the form rather 
of a mixed company. 

The following figures show the position of the bank at the end of each 
year : 

1883 1896 1912 

Balance Fr. 30.1 millions Fr. 37.5 millions Fr. 1 13. 1 millions 

Foundation capital . ” 2.^ ” ” 3 ” ” 5 ” 

Value of mortgages ” 267 ” ” 31.5 M ” 104.4 ” 

In the canton of Baselland was founded in 1849 the Mortgage Bank 
of Baselland at Licstal (Basellandschaftliclie Hypothekenbank in Biestal) 
which has hitherto shared with the cantonal bank the mortgage credit 
transactions of the canton. This brink is at present only a purel> industrial 
and independent institution, though at the time of its foundation and in 
its earlier days, the vState had a certain right to a voice in its management. 

The first regulations of the Bank date from the 23rd May, 1849 ; they 
show that the foundation capital was divided into 800 shares, each of the 
value of 250 francs, the total being 200,000 francs. Of these 800 shares 
720 were to be purchased at the nominal value by private individuals pre- 
ference being given to inhabitants of the canton, and the remaining 80 
were taken by the canton of Baselland. Rule 18 declared the bank to be 
an institution of public utility, and as such, subject to supervision by the 
State. 

In the course of time many changes were made in the rules ; in accordance 
with modern requirements those provisions were abolished which limited 
the sphere of the bank to mortgage transactions in the canton only. 

The Bank has been veiy successful and there me now branches at Bale 
and at Gelterkinden, and agencies at Frick and Langenbruck. 

The following figures show the position of the bank at the close of 
each year indicated : 

1883 1896 1912 


Balance Fr. 26.1 millions Fr. 30.3 millions Fi. 65.9 millions 

vShare capital. . . ” 2 ” ” 3 ” ” 8 ” 

Value of mortgages ” 24.6 M ” 29.1 ” ” 62.3 ” 


The Mortgage Bank oj the Canton of Argan at Brugg (Aargauischc Hy- 
pothekenbank in Brugg) is an offshoot of the previously existing Loan 
and Deposit Bank at Brugg. It was founded on the 10th. April, 1849, under 
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the auspices of the " Society for the Promotion of Cultuie ” of the district 
of Bragg, in the form of a co-operative society with limited liability, but 
speculative in character, with the object of developing mdustry and eco- 
nomy through saving and wise investment of money. 

On the ioth. April, 1910, this Loan and Savings Bank was converted 
into a share company, because a co-operative society can easily refund its 
own working capital, and therefore cannot have the legal qualifications 
necessary for the working of a bank ; another reason for the change w T as the 
desire to extend the sphere of operations of the institution. 

The rules of the new company and the limits assigned to its sphere of 
operations show clearly that it is of a mixed character, dealing both with 
mortgages and commercial credit. 

At the close of iqj2 three-fourths of the general assets of this bank were 
in mortgages ; in the new rules mortgage credit transactions take the first 
place amongst the object*; for these reasons, ayd until commercial credit 
shall predominate over mortgage credit in this bank, it must be classed 
among mortgage credit institutions. 

In i()ij the Mortgage Bank of Brugg absorbed the Savings Bank of 
Rheinfelden and the Loan and Savings Bank >f Mbhlin, establishing a branch 
in the first locality and an agency in the second, thus considerably extend- 
ing its own sphere. 

The following figures show the position of the bank at the dose of each 
year indicated : 

1883 1*896 1012 

Balance ..... . Fr. 3.7 millions Fr. 7 millions Fr. 33. q millions 
Co-operative capital 

owned by share 

holders ” -- ” 5 ” 

Value of mortgages ” 2.8 ” ” ” ”21.2 ” 

The Mortgage Bank of Thnrgau at Fr menitid (Thurgauische Hypothe- 
kenbauk in Frauen f eld) with branches at Arlrm, Kteuzlingen, Romanshorn 
and Weinfelden, founded on the 7th. November, 1851, began its woik as 
the first banking establishment of the canton on the 1st. Januaiy, 1852. 

From its financing and organisation it is clear that this institution was 
modelled according to the Mortgage Bank of Baseband. It was founded 
with an original capital of one million francs, the State paiticipating to 
the extent of 800 shares of 500 frs. each. The remaining 1,200 shares were 
purchased by private individuals at the nominal value. But, as in the case 
of the Mortgage Bank of Baseband, the State did not pay cash, but only 
gave a guarantee for the amount. 

The participation of the State was thus reduced to a limited guarantee, 
from which the bank could not derive a working capital, and for this reason 
the bank had no obligation to the State, either regarding dividends or 
interest. The rules of the company, therefore, confine themselves to giving 
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to the State a right of supervision , and a voice in the appointment of the 
bank officials. 

We shall not enter further into the subject of the constitution and 
organisation of this institution, nor yet into its stormy history, because on 
the ist. January, 1 014. it was absorbed by the Swiss Mortgage Credit 
Institution (Sehweizerische Bodenkredit-Anstalt). It was a mixed mortgage 
bank, and was legally a private institution; though its rules of the year 1896 
(in Rule 2) admit of supervision by the State, this has entirely disappeared 
of late. 

We now* give some figures showing its position : 

1883 i8q6 1912 

Balance Fr. 37.2 millions Fr. 84.8 millions Fr. 210 millions 

Share capital ...” 3 ” ” 8 ” ” 20 

Value of mortgages ” # 2 7 7 M ” 57 ” ” 164.6 ” 

As already stated the Mortgage Bank of Thurgau w'is amalgamated on 
the ist. Janu »ry, 1914 with the Swiss Land Credit Institute. This measure 
was adopted because the money of the bank was not circulating sufficiently 
and the increasing mistrust of its creditors w>as shown by a considerable 
withdrawal of capital when it was found that a series of investments >f 
doubtful value had been made, chiefly abroad. This state of affaiis led the 
managers of the bank to give up its independence. 

The Mortgage Bank oj the Canton of Fribourg (Caisse Hy|x>thecaire 
du Canton de Fribourg) is a share company, founded by the cantonal law r ot 
the 3th. December, 1853, with a capital of one million franco By this law’ 
the State took one-fifth of the shares, and assured to itself the right of 
supervision and rep resen tali >n in the board of management This provision 
is still in force, and the objects of the companv and the district in wlmh it 
works remain un< hanged : mortgage loans on land in the canton of Fribourg, 
with or without obligatory repayment by instalments. The institution 
has had a great and continuous success, but at the end of 1912 only the se- 
venth part jf its capital was invested in loans in the canton. At that date 
the amount of this capital was officially stated to be 280 millions. Foi 
this bank, as for the others, w t < give figures showing its position at the close 
of the years indicated : 

1883 1896 1912 


Balance Fr. 24.1 millions Fr. 23.8 millions Fr. 41 .8 millions 

Share capital . . . ” 3 ” ” 3 ” ” 6 

Value of mortgages . ” 22. r ” ” 22.3 ” M 30.5 ” 


The Land Credit oj the Canton oj V and id Lausanne (Credit foncier vau- 
dois a Lausanne) the fiftieth anniversary of the foundation of which occur- 
red on the ist. July, 1909, has developed to a remarkable extent. During 
its first fifty years it granted and paid 54,000 loans, the amount of which 
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exceeded 400 millions of francs. At the end of 1908 the 170 millions of 
outstanding mortgages of this institution represented about 38 % of the 
total mortgage indebtedness of the canton ; at the end of 1912 the value of 
the mortgages was 225 millions of francs, forming 45 % of the total mort- 
gage indebtedness of the canton. 

To this institution, which has enforced the coinpulsoiy repayment by 
instalments, is due in large measure the credit of the fact that the mortgage 
indebtedness of the Canton of Vaud is comparatively small. 

The total amount of this debt on the January 1st., 1908 was 454,252,55b 
frs. representing only 33 % of the total registered valuation, 1 ,479,771 ,739 frs. 

The Canton of Vaud has always taken an interest in the welfare of 
this institution which has been able at any time to count upon State aid. 
The State has entiusted it with the administration of the Cantonal Sav- 
ings Bank in order that the money there deposited may be invested on 
favourable terms in mortgage loans. The Savings Bank, which has agen- 
cies in 25 localities in the cantor , had at the end of 1912 a capital of 104 mill- 
ions in savings deposits, guaranteed b> the State. 

The Land Credit has legally the form of a private enterprise — a credit 
institution based on share-capital. But the State has always had a con- 
siderable voice up to the present time both as regards its establishment 
and administration. 

It was founded on the 1st. Decembei, 1858, by a State decree under the 
name of “ Caisse hypothec aiied’ amortissement/* re-organised the 15th. Au- 
gust, 1874, under the name of “ Caisse hypothecate cantonal vaudoise, ” 
and assumed its present appellation " Credit fonder vaudois M in accord- 
ance with a resolution of the Great Council on the 1st. J uly, 1904. The State 
holds shares in the bank, but is never the largest shareholder. Its in- 
fluence is manifested in othei w ays ; it has a majority of votes in the 
managing bodies of the bank, and possesses various rights of control and 
sanction. It guarantees to the shareholders a dividend of 4 %. 

The balance sheets of 1883, 1896 and 1912 give the following figures 
at the close of each year ; 

1883 1896 1912 

Balance h\. 5T.7 millions I'r. 82.1 millions Br. 2^3.8 millions 

Share capital ... ” 9.5 ” ” 12 ” ” 24 

Value of mortgages . ” 46.4 ” ” 73.7 ” ” 225.1 

In 1850 the Einzinsct kasse des Kunton s' Luzern was founded for the 
Canton of Lucerne. Being the only institution of its kind, it may be well to 
give particulars of its aims and the special conditions under which it arose. 
It was founded as a true State institution guaranteed by the State, for the 
purpose of relieving the peasantry from the mortgage burdens on their land. 
As a State mortgage bank it has, therefore, special attiibutes of great 
importance as regards national economy. The peasantry may apply to 
this bank for financial assistance on favourable terms for the purpose of 
simplifying the often complicated state of their mortgages, while the bank at 
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the same time endeavours to create, in the interest of all concerned, a great- 
er clearness as to their legal position, to the advantage also of the land register. 
The institution renounces all profit whatsoever to itself (for which reason 
its foundation capital bears an interest of 4 % and any eventual surplus 
passes to the State) and is chiefly engaged in the redemption of small debts 
for the rural population of the canton, to whom during its long period of 
existence it has rendered important services. 

Its financial situation is shown in the following table : 

1883 i 8 q 0 1912 

Balance Fr. 9.1 millions Fr. q. 7 millions Fr. 1 7.4 millions 

Foundation capital . — ” ” — ” 91 f 

Value of mortgages. " 8 ” ” 8.5 " ” 34 

The Land Credit of Nenchdtel (Credit foncier 'Neuchatelois) was founded 
in March, 1863, at Neuchatel, and w r as modelled on the Credit Foncier of 
France, the rules of which it adopted almost textually. It is a share com- 
pany with a tendency to speculation. 

Its share capital was fixed by its rules at two million francs divided 
into 4,000 shares of 500 frs. each, the half of which were immediately allotted, 
The need of a bank of this nature in the canton was proved by the fact that 
on the first day when 2,000 shares were offered to the public, a total of 
762 subscribers applied for 8,938 shares, causing a remarkable reduction to 
take place in the number of shares allotted to each subscriber. In allotting 
the shares particular attention was given to the subscriptions of smaller 
amount. 

Immediately after the closing of the first balance sheet on the jrst. 
December 1864, it was able to invest three millions in mortgages, of which 
®/ 10 ths were repayable by instalments. 

Mortgages of this nature became the normal form of the mortgage 
business of this bank, which established 12 agencies in different places in 
the canton. 

The following figures show the rapid development of this institution. 

1883 1896 1912 

Balance Fr. 16.6 millions Fr. 15.8 millions Fr. 41.4 millions 

Share capital ... " 3 ” ” 3 " " 4 ” 

Value of mortgages. ” 13.4 ” ” rj.i ” " 36.3 ” 

In the same year (1863) the Mortgage Bank of Bdle (Hypothekenbank 
in Basel) was founded It is a share company with an authorised share 
capital of 10 million frs. of which 7 millions arc paid up. Its aim is that 
common to all these institutions, viz. to place money at the disposal of 
landed property on first mortgages. Its sphere of operations, besides B&le 
City, includes those cantons of Switzerland which offer sufficient legal guar- 
antees for mortgage business, also the adjoining foreign territories, that 
is to say, Baden and Alsace (see Rule 7 of the Rules of 1910). 
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The following figures show the situation of the company at the close of 
each of the three years mentioned : 

I883 1396 1912 

Balance Fr. 33.5 millions Fr. 44 millions Fr. 75.6 millions 

Share capital ... ” 2.5 " ” 5 '* ” 7 

Value of mortgages . M 32.4 ” ” 43.1 ” ” 72.3 

In 1863 also the Mortgage Bank of ike Canton of St. Gall at Si . Gall 
(St. Gallische Ilypotliekarkassa in vSt. Gallen), was established as an off- 
shoot of the Bank of St. Gall for the benefit and at the risk of this Bonk and 
of the Corporation of Merchants, represented by its directorate. In con- 
sequence of the decision of the shareholders on the 6th. of May, 1864, the 
Mortgage Bank of St. Gall w r as taken over by the Cantonal Bank of St. Gall. 
Its affairs w r ere, however, kept distinct and separate from those of the Can- 
tonal Bank. For the purpose of keeping its money in circulation, and to 
enable the public to participate in the enteprise, the Mortgage Bank issued 
4,000 shares of 500 frs each. These two million frs. formed the nucleus 
of a working capital and likewise a guarantee to the creditors of the Mort- 
gage Bank ; whilst the Bank of St. GM 1 at the same time guarantees to the 
holders of these shares, besides the capital, interest at 4 %. 

To coniine ourselves to the principal points in the history of this insti- 
tution, we shall only mention that it has had always to contend against 
tw r o obstacles w r hkh threatened its veiy existence, obstacles and difficulties 
caused by antiquated and irrational legislation They are the maximum 
rate of interest fixed by law on mortgages, and the cantonal Savings Bank c 
Law . The maximum rate of interest w as such that the bank had to content 
itself with a margin of profit so small as to render its existence precarious, 
even with the utmost eeonoiin in working. The Cantonal Savings Banks 
Law, on the other hand, tended appreciably to diminish the savings de- 
posits entrusted to the Bank. In iqobaneu state of things arose: the Bank 
of vSt. Gall w r as amalgamated with the Swiss Credit Institute (Schweize- 
lisclie Kreditanstalt) ; contemporaneously the Mortgage Bank was formed 
into an independent share c unpany with a share-capital of 5 million frs. 
dating from 1st. January, IQ07. 

The situation of the company at diff emits periods w as thus : 

1883 1896 1912 

Balance Fr. 12.3 millions Fr. 1 3 . q millions Fr. 40.6 millions 

Share capital . . . " 2 " ”2 ” ” 5 

Value of mortgages . M n.q ” ** 13.6 ” ” 36.2 

At the end of 1863 in the Canton of Zurich, beside the Share Company 

of Leu and Co., was established a second mortgage institution - - the Mort- 
gage and Savings Bank of Winterthur, which since 1875 bears the name of 
Mortgage Bank of Winterthur (Hypothekenbank in Winterthur). The 
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transactions of this bank arc limited to the canton and are confined almost 
exclusively to urban mortgage credit. For thi« class of business a branch 
was founded at Zurich in 1895. The needs ol land credit in the country 
are supplied by the Cantonal Bank and the Savings Banks. 

The progress of the Bank is shown by the following figures : 

1883 1896 1912 

Balance Fr. 28.7 millions Fr. 57.1 millions Fr. 97 millions 

Share capital . . . ” 8 ” ” 10 ” ” 15 

Value of mortgages . ” 22.7 ” ” 52.2 ” M 91.1 ” 

I11 April, 1868, was founded the Mortgage and Loan Bank of Lenzburg 
with a view chiefly to improving and maintaining agricultural credit. From 
101 2 it has borne the rume of Mortgage Bank oj Lenzburg (Tlypothekarbank 
Lenzburg). Its foundati 11 capital was 5< o,( ( o frs. divided into 50(0 
shares of 100 frs. each. Its working was restricted to the canton, and its 
“ rules for transaction of business” directed attention to the small and very 
small requirements of the essentially agricultural population. For the 
repayment of the mortgage loans an annual instalment of at leas'* 1 % of 
the capital was pi escribed. 

In the course of time its sphere of action was, in accordance with its 
rules, widened and adapted to modern requirements. In its working mort- 
gage credit always took the chief part. The following figures show its 
development . 



1883 

1896 

iqil 

Balance 

Fr. 4 .6 millions Fr 

10.5 millions 

Fr. 23.8 millions 

Share capital . . 

” 0.5 

°*75 

” 2 ” 

Value of mortgages 

” .14 ” ” 

0 J 

” 20,9 M 


The Land Bank oj Jura (Banque foncicre du Jura) was founded on the 
3rd. July, 1879, at Delsberg (Canton of Berne) as a share company with 
the general view' of granting loans on the security of land or of Government 
securities About 1890 this bank was transferred to Bale. It is imposs- 
ible to say in what proportion it may have co-operated and continues to 
co-operate in supplying the needs of land credit in Switzerland, It is on 
the other hand known that it has transactions in mortgage credit to a con- 
siderable extent in France and Germany. It tends to speculation, and the 
figures given below must not be taken as a basis on which to found a judg- 
ment on Swiss land credit. 

1883 1896 1912 

Balance . • . . . Fr. 12.9 millions Fr. 46.9 millions Fr. 59.7 millions 
Share capital . . ” 4 " " 8 ” "8 " 

Value of mortgages ” 8 ” ” 45.7 ” ” 49.3 ” 
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The Swiss Mortgage Bank oj Solothurn (Schweizerische Hypotheken- 
bank in Solothurn) is a share company formed to carry on mortgage credit 
business of all descriptions in Switzerland. Its development is shown as 
follows ; 

1896 1912 

Balance . . . . Fr. 10.3 millions Fr. 12.8 millions 

vShare capital . ” 1 ” 2 

Value of mortgages ” cj.c> ” ”11.4 

In virtue of a decree of the Great Council of the Canton of Valais 
of the 2^th. of August, 1805 . the first banking institution was founded 
in this canton with its head quarters at Sitten. 

It bears the name of the Mortgage and Savings Bank oj the Canton of 
Valais (Caisse Hypoth'caire et d’ Pip argues du Canton du Valais). It was 
established to encourage saving in the canton, and to assist agriculture by 
means of mortgage loans 011 favourable terms. It w r as granted a million 
francs by the vState ; thb foundation capital was afterwards increased by the 
emission of a State loan of two million iis. 

To promote the development of this institution the State decreed 
its exemption Ironi taxes tor a period of twenty years, in the canton as well 
as in the communes It is completely managed and controlled by the State. 
On the other hand the State gives no guarantee except for deposits. We 
must observe that the law decree* that the original capital and the money 
derived from the issue ot bonds must be invested in mortgages ; as to other 
money there is lull liberty. In a word the bank in question is an institu- 
tion for mixed credit. It has agencies in six communes of the canton. 

The following table shows the course of its development. 

1896 191.’ 

Balance Fr. 1.6 million* Fr. 18 millions 

Original capital . . ” 1 ” M I 

Value of mortgages ” o,^ ” ” <),4 ” 

The Swiss Land Credit Institute (Schweizerische Bodenkreditanstalt) 
was established on 1st. January, 1907, through the initiative of the Swiss 
Credit Institute (Schweizerische Kreditanstalt) which transformed the Mort- 
gage Bank of Zurich (Hvpothekarbank Zurich) founded in i8()6 as a second 
mortgage institution in Zurich into the Swiss Land Credit Institute of which 
we are speaking. After its transfoimation it lo^t its local character and 
extended its sphere of operations to the whole of Switzerland. By its con- 
stitution, it belongs to the class of mortage banks pure and simple, and it 
carries on credit business in all the Swiss cantons. 

Its development has been remarkable: 

1883 1896 1912 

Balance Fr. 2.5 millions Fr. 97. q millions Fr. 102,4 millions 

Share capital . ... ” 1.5 ” ” 10 ” ” 12 ” 

Value of moitgages . ” 1 ” ” 85.7 ” ” 91.6 ” 
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With a view to separate its purely mortgage credit business from all 
business which it earned on the Bank of Lucerne (Bank in Luzern) founded 
on the nth. Februan , 1909, the Mortgage Bank 0} Central Switzerland (Cen- 
tralschweizerische Ilypothekenbank) at Lucerne in the form of an inde- 
pendent share company. 

Its share-capital 1^ 4 million fis. divided into 4000 shares, cf which 
half the nominal value is paid up. 

This bank, as its name indicates, transacts business at the present time 
onl\ in Central Switzerland. With the absorption of the Bank of Lucerne 
by the Swiss Credit Institute the interests which the Bank of Lucerne had 
in the Mortgage Bank passed to that Institute. 

At the present time, the Mortgage Bank of Central Switzerland is 
managed by the Lucerne branch of the Swiss Ciedit Institute. 

The accounts of the Bank show the following considerable increases: 

1909 1910 1911 1912 

Balance. . . Fr 4 8 millions Fr b.r millions Fr 7.4 millions Fr. 12.3 millions 


Share capital ” 1 

” 2 ” 

” 2 ” 

” 2 ” 

V a 1 u e 0 f 




mortgages. ” 1,1 ” 

M > 8 ” 

” 3,5 ” 

” 8.6 ” 


The most recently formed institution for mortgage credit and the twen- 
tieth and last under consideration in this article is the Land Crcait Bank 
of Bale (Bodenkreditbank in Basel). 

It was founded on the 10th. of January, 1910, with a nominal share 
capital of 10 million frs of which six millions and a quartei are paid up. 
It was established under the auspices of the Swiss Banking Association of 
Bale and of the “ v Siid dent sell e l>iskonto-Gesellsehaft A. G " of Mannheim 
for the purpose oi carrying on mortgage credit business in Switzerland and 
other countries We give for this bank also the most significant figuies of 
its accounts for three years ; 


19*0 19^1 1012 

Balance Fr. 1 3.2 millions Fr. i8() millions Fr. 27.8 millions 

Share capital . . . ” 6.25 ” ” 6 25 ” ” 6 . 25 ” 

Value oi mortgages . ” 8 ” ” 1 t .8 ” ”23.5 ” 


* 


* 

* 


Such are the constitution and development oi Swiss mortgage. credit 
traced in a general and comprehensive manner In the following paragraph 
we shall briefly explain the present general condition of the mortgage banks 
of Switzerland, endeavouring to restrict to a few tables the more important 
figures illustiating the subject. 
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§ 3. Present position of the mortgage banks in Switzerland. 


As we observed in the last paragraph, we shall now give the most im- 
portant figures respecting the present position of mortgage banks in Switz- 
erland. The statistics here given enable us to follow the development 
of the institutions in question from 1883 onward ; for the period between 
1883 and 1902, the years 1883 and 1896 have been chosen as most significant 
and as being the yea is in which the two national exhibitions at Zurich and 
Genevi were held. For the ten years from 1903 to 1912 every year is 
given. 

The total value of the mortgages of all the twenty mortgage banks in 
Switzerland at the end of the years given below was as follows: 


1883 

IT. 338,766,102 16 

1907 

IT 1,041,589,466.57 

189b 

” 581,292,463 52 

1908 

” 1,124,401,579.55 

I9 ( V> 

' 8o(), 86(1,237. 89 

I9OC) 

” 1,214,429,282.11 

1904 

” 8(12,964,536.46 

1930 

” 1,327,269,186.48 

1905 

908.647,659.58 

K)rt 

” 1, 42r, 589,534.19 

1906 

” 975.4074<> F ( )i 

1912 

1,492,985,026.15 

The v; 

alue of the mortgages in 1912 was 




184 % of that 

in 1903 



^57 % ” ” 

" 1896 



44° °o ” ” 

” 1883 



It may be useful here to introduce some general statistics respecting 
the total amount ot moitgage loans granted bj all the Swiss credit institu- 
tions, the figures referring to the balance sheets of all the institutions atxive 
mentioned, compared with figures showing the position of mortgage credit 
in all the twenty mortgage banks ; in this wa\ the proportion will be shown 
between the total amount ol the mortgage loans in vSwitzerland and the posh 
tion of the mortgages effected in the mortgage banks to which the present 
article is devoted (1) 


(1) The figures referring to Swiss credit institutions in general are taken from a publication 
issued by the National Bank of Switzerland : Das schweizerische Bankwcsen in den Jahren 
190G-191 } {The Swiss Bnnkin , System in the years 1900 to 1913), Berne, StAmpli, 1 o 1 s 
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Table I — Value of tin Mortgages of all the ^utss ( rtdit Institutions, 
an l of those of the Mortgage Banks 


— — — 

1 j 

1 


1 



1 

1906 j 

1908 | 

7910 

1911 1 

1 

1912 


Fr 

Fr 

1 r 

Fr | 

! 

Fr 

Value of moitgages ol all 
the Swifts credit instit 
utions 

1 

1 ' 

- i j45,oooooo 2891000,000 3,305000000 3,549,000 ooo 3,718,009,000 

(3<>4% (164% (36% 1 (Jf2% 1 (35 8% 

of total assets) of total assets) rf total assets) |of total assets) of total assets) 

lotal assets of the instit 
utions in question 

6,999 268,000 

7,93- 266,000 

1 

9,180,950,000 

1 

9,814 598,000 

10,382,245,000 

Value oi tmrtgiges of 
Swiss mortgigt banks 

975,497 000 

1 125 401 579 

! 

1 327 269,186 

1 421 589,534 

1,492,985 026 


Tables II and 111 present a synthetical statement of the development 
of the moit gage banks m the last thirty years 

In 188} there were 15 mortgage institutions, between 1896 and 1908 
the number increased to 18 , in 1909 then were 19, and 111 1910 there were 
20, since then the number has remained unt hanged 

The total assets, which 111 188; amounted to 403 millions, were 
quadrupled 111 1912 and amc tinted to 1 777 millions 

These institutions generally show tn mci easing ten den c> to assume the 
form of a pure mortgage bank The value of the moitgages has increased 
in a \ roportion at leist equal to that sIk wn in the aggregate assets 

Table II - - Sauss Mortgage Banks 1 ss ets in the yreu s 188 } 1896, 190 piqii 


Number 


Securities 

of 

^ ear 

easily realisable 

institutions 




— 

1 r 

15 

! 1883 

29,498 922 O} 

17 

1 896 

41 , 907,470 49 

18 

1903 

18,875,321 45 

18 

1904 

19 , C 55 » 5 IC 1^ 

18 

1905 

54 181,533 69 

18 

| 1 906 

52 )2 1 ,775 04 

18 

1907 

59 691,229 70 

18 

1908 

62 261,194 87 

19 

I 9°9 

71,508,614 14 

20 

1910 

75 , 777,554 75 

20 

| 

86,651,780 57 

20 I 

1912 

9 1,464,827 36 


Other tss t t 

lotal asset-, 

hr 

1 1 

373 . 74 * (I* |t> 

40^-47,^40 49 

627,346 6 02 TO 

672 25 1,162 59 

895,118,1 ^4 88 

943 . 994 , 45 ^' 33 

946 416 9 j7 6f 

995 47 -M 58 07 

1,029,245 23 ) 29 

1 , 083,426 772.98 

t, hi, 711,5 >•> 8b 

1 , 164 , 137 , 313.90 

1 , 173 , 4 8 7 , 31 

1,233,181,535.01 

1,256 610,977 3 > 

1,318,872,172.26 

1,380,830 (,52 J 

1 , 452 , 339, 2 66 29 

1,504 251,405 92 

L 579 , 978,960 67 

1,630,054,230 70 1 

l,7l6,706,0II 27 

1,683,19595792 1 

1,777,660,785.28 
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In “other assets” are comprised the mortgages, the value of which 
we have seen above for this term of years. The same column also com- 
prises the money on (urrent account, movable and immovable property, 
and the uncalled share capital. The “ securities easily realisable ” com- 
prise cash in hand, debts due from agents, bills of exchange and loans on 
securities. We now pass to the liabilities. 

Tabus III. — Swiss Mortgage Banks . Liabilities 
in the years 1883, 1886, 1903-1912. 


Number 
of institutions 

Year 

Kxternal capital 

Fr 

OUier liabilities 

Fr 

Total 

(Kxternal capital 
and other liabilities) ( 

Fr. j 

Banks’ Owned 

Capital 

Fr. 

*5 

1883 

318,760,407.15 

1 2, 339, 681.04 

351,100,088.19 

72,147,252.30 

17 

1896 

541,882,880.74' 

2^712,628.80 

505.595.509-54 

106 658,653.05 

18 

1903 

784,787,907.73 

2;,U3,399.29 

8 t 1,901,307.02 

132,092,149.31 

18 

1904 

821,648,091.46, 

j‘).473.5t>4- 8 3 

856,122,256.29 

139 , 350 , 201.78 

18 

1905 

904,776,340.60 

1 i, 7 l) 7 . 7 ^-yy 

938,483,503.68 

144 , 943 , 269.30 

18 1 

190O 

960,992,088.05 

42 , 519 , 8 ] I.SO 

1,003,512,500.45 

160,624,813,45 

18 

I 9 C, 7 

r 030,747,024.04 

34.590,995-23 

1,065,338,019.87 

167,843,515.14 

18 

1908 

1 ,100,588,680.66 

44, 590,662.28 

M 5 M 79 , 342-94 

167,698,829.32 

iy 

1909 

1,214,474,072.42 

56 . 553 . 323.60 

1,271,027,396.02 

181,311,870.27 

20 

1910 

M* 3 ,° 37 » 996 .I 4 

60,001,446.79 

1, 373 ,° 99 . 442.93 

206,879,517.74 

20 

19U 

1,424,848,567.26 

63,77 1,821.03 

1,488,620,388.29 

228,085,622.98 

20 

1912 

M 9 U 9 6 9 , 158 . 9 ^ 

5 1 , 105, 579.12 

I . 54 *M 35 , <>38.34' 

231 , 525 , 746.94 


By adding the total amount of the “ Kxternal capital and other lia- 
bilities M to that of “ Owned capital ” we obtain the total balance as shown 
in the last column of the preceding table (Assets). The chief items of the 
column “External capital” are bonds, banknotes, land lulls, creditors 
on current account, savings deposits and savings bank books. 

The column " Owned capital” consists of the nominal capital and of 
the reserve funds. 

Table IV gives the most important figures relating to the profits of 
these banks. 
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Tables IV. - — Profits as shown by the Profit and Loss Accounts 
of the Swiss Mortgage Banks . 


— 

1 

I 1 

_ 

— — 

r “ ! 

~ “ 

Year 

Number 

of 

institutions 

Paul up Capital 

Invested Capital 

Gross profits 1 

1 1 

1 

I i 

Net profits 


1 

1-t 

Fr 

Fr 

I 

Fr 

1883 


03^78,5^1.43 

68,888,990.24 

| 

4,412, Hi.). a 

3 * 394 * 347*67 

1806 

17 

03, 7 50,000.0° 

101,369,555 60! 

7,884,022.97 

6,305,812.18 

190} 

1 s 

114,000,000.00 

128,809,425.91 

9,835,078.61 

7 , 529 , 97^-6 7 

1904 

18 

T 19,500,000.00 

132,000,278.1 2 

10,499,008 34 

8,118,017.22 

1905 

18 

124,000,000.00 

143 * 349 , 437 - 97 , 

11,285,567 84 1 

8,823,519-3° 

loot) 

18 

1 35,000,000 00 

147,822,911 33 s 

12,095,054.08 

9,348,81 8.85 

1907 

18 

14 1, 000,000. 00 

159 666,831 85 1 

12,904,928.18 

9,770,602.57 

1 90S 

18 

142.472 200,00 

^ 5 > 74 ^» 567 - 55 | 

1 4,088,288. 28 

10,569, 307.12 

1909 1 

19 

1 50,350,000.00 

169 , 547,390 641 

15, 109,386.38! 

1 1 ,458 587.29 

1910 

2° , 

171,250,000.00 

189,765,778 871 

16,920,732.81 ( 

12,285,792.07 

1911 

20 

187,250,000.00 

201,570,916.45 

17,927.123 76. 

1 b 1 34>65 7- 2 5 

1912 

20 

188,250,000 00 

223,779,908.63 

20,106,961 20 1 

1 

14,260,158 63 




1,832,321,905.16, 

* 53 . 37 °> 4&7 53 * 

1 1 4 * 999 * 599 - 5-2 


Before concluding this arti< le it may be well to giv< figures respecting 
the average returns from the interest on mortgage investments 


These were in 

1 88 j 

— 4728 % 

in l()07 

4-77 % 

)> 

1896 

— % 

>» 1908 

- 4 4-7 % 

)> 

r 9 ( >3 

- - 4 205 % 

)) 1 (JO 9 

- • f- 44 0 % 

/) 

1904 

4 -i <>9 % 

» 1910 

■ 4 4 2 9 % 

)> 

1905 

■ - 4-188 % 

j) 1 91 1 

4-440 % 

» 

J()Ob 

— 4 -i 9 ( > °,» 

> K)i^ 

4-558 °/ v 

That the moil <2 

! : gt' 1> 

auks have contributed laigeh 

to the impiove- 


merit of the economic condition of lural Switzerland is clear from the fig- 
ures given in thF article. It must, however, be remembered, as vve have 
already observed, that other institutions — savings banks, cantonal and local 
banks — have worked .and an still working for the same object. For the 
savings banks the 1 ea dec is referred to the article in the issue of the Bulletin 
of Economic and Social Intelligence for November, 3 013. (1). 

In a future nmnbci we hope soon to be able to give an account of the 
mortgage credit granted by the local and cantonal banks of Switzerland. 

(1) “Savings in Switzerland and the Movement for the Institution oi Postal Savings- 

Banks. ” HuUdin of Economic ana Social fnitlhgetue, Ycat IV, No n, November ten \ 
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TIU\ “ UAN( v )l T K HYFOTH^CAIKK FRANCO A ROKNTINK ” IN 1014 i ■> 

The General Meeting, held on December 18th., 1915, approved the 
accounts of the business year 1914-15, ending June 30th., 1915. 

The slowing down, already noted in the previous year, of the increase 
in the mortgage loans, was accentuated in the year 1914- 15 : current events 
could not fail to have deplorable effects upon business in general. 

As for the Argentine Republic, the War surprised it at the moment 
when the country was economically weakest. The years 1913 and 1914, 
more particularly the latter, were in fact years of acute crisis, due to storms, 
of which the like had never been seen before, which considerably reduced the 
crops and left a great part of the fields for a long time under water. 

A slight improvement of the situation appeared, however, to be tak- 
ing place when the European War broke out : the crisis developed, failures 
became more frequent and it was with great difficulty that the payment 
of interest could be obtained. 

The Argentine Government immediately took the necessary steps to 
prevent a drain upon the gold reserves covering the paper money ; they 
issued, on the beginning of August 1914, a decree closing the Conversion Bank 
and, at the same time, gave to debtors whose engagements were payable 
in gold the option of paying in paper-money of the same nominal value or 
of postponing payment until the Bank was re-opened. 

As all the loan contracts of the Banque hypothecate required payment 
in gold, the Government decree did away with the stipulations which 
they contained. In practice, the Bank accepted payments in paper 
money of the same nominal value, subject, however, to the exchange being 
guaranteed by the debtors. This situation was, however, only transitory, 
as the exchange on Paris having risen considerably the Bank w T as able to 
remit on favourable terms the sums necessary to cover its charges in 
Europe. 

The acute period of the crisis appears now to be passed and the 
situation is becoming easier. The improvement is due to the cessation of 
the storms, and to better crops, but more particularly to the influx of 
money into the Argentine in payment for the heavy exports, at high prices, 
of grain, cattle, meat, wool, hides, etc. 
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As the requirements of Europe, after the re-establishment of peace, 
cannot fail to increase, there is every reason to hope that the Argentine 
Republic will profit to a large extent by the revival of industrial and com- 
mercial activity which will then certainty take place, and that the effects 
of the crisis will completely disappear. 

Bonds. — The bonds, after deducting those which had been redeemed, 
amounted on June jotli , 1915, to : 

189,175 at 4 % 

24^,217 at 4 y t 
40./k- at 5 % 

Total 484.154 bonds, representing a nominal capital of 241,577,000 
francs. 

Marine Loam . — On June 30th , 1915, the mortgage loans amounted 

to a total of 242,713,122 francs 

During the business year 1 914-15, the 
Bank had to examine* 

69 applications for loans to a total 

nominal amount of 29, (>(>5, 000 fr. 

18 of these applications, representing 3,721,200 ,, 

were refused, so that the Bank only 
granted 51 new loans, to the total 

amount of 25,940,800 ,, 

The payments actual 1 \ made in re- 
spect of these loans having only 

amounted to 23,665,800 ,, 

there remained to be paid on J une 30th. , 

1915, on the loans granted prior to 

this date 2, 275,000 ,, 

On the other hand, during the busi- 
ness year, the Bank, in consequence 
of anticipated repayments or fore- 
closures, recovered 18.627,500 ,, 

The amount of the mortgage loans 
outstanding, therefore, increased by 

on ly 24,665,800 — 18,627,^00 fr. - 5,058,500 francs 

bringing the total amount on June 30th., 1915, up to 247,751,622 francs 


This amount is divided as follows : 

Urban loans 18,298,450 francs 

Rural loans 229,453,172 » 

Total . . . 247,751,622 francs 
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The rural loans thus represent 92.62 % of the total amount of the loans 
outstanding. « 

Payment of annual instalments . — The total amount of the annual 
instalments which had become due on June 30th. 1914, and had not 
been paid at that date was 5»45 I >3°7 fr- 3° 


The half-yearly instalments becoming due during the 
past business year amounted to 

The total amount of the instalments which should have 
been paid to the Bank from July 1st., 1914, to June 
30th., 1915, was therefore 

Of thivS total, the amount recoveied was 


20,604,340 fr. 40 


26,055,647 fr. 70 
15,(177,768 fr. 55 


So that, on June 30th., 1915 the annual instalments 

due and not yet paid to the Bank amounted to . 10,377,879 fr. 20 


This sum, which is laiger by 8,720,000 tr. than the sum due at the time 
of the previous gencial meeting, has not, however, shown a very large 
increase, if we take into consideration the gravity of the crisis and the large 
amounts oi the mortgage loans, but to obtain this result, the Bank has 
been obliged, while allowing certain debtors, in view of the ciicumstances, 
considerable extensions of time in which to pay, to sue those amongst them 
whose want of good faith might have injured its interests. In the course 
of the legal proceedings instituted, the Bank was led to insist upon the ju- 
dicial sale of certain properties. At the beginning, when the crisis was 
at its height, the Bank had even to acquire, for want of purchasers, some 
of these properties; it still happens sometimes that the property is adjudged 
to itself, but it is to be noted that the auction usually results in a sale, as 
the economic position is improving. 

Up to date, the Bank has acquired properties to the value of about 
6,000,000 francs * the sum of 1,120,380 fr. 20 figuring under this head in the 
balance sheet relates to those pioperties which were transferred to the 
Bank up to June 30th last. They all appear at a price less then their esti- 
mated value, the amount of the Bank’s purchases not exceeding, on the 
whole, the sums which were due to it for capital, interest and legal expense^. 

The profits of the business year, after deducting all charges and depre- 
ciation, amounted to 8,413,921 fr. 61. As to the reserve funds, they amount- 
ed in all to 13,475,295 fr. 91 , divided as follows * 


Legal reserve 1,000,416 fr. 28 

Reserve fund 8,464,947 fr. 95 

Provision against possible losses 1,000,000 fr. 00 

Carried forward 3,099,931 fr. 68 


Total . . . 13,375,295 fr. 9T 
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This sum represents about 68.23 % of the paid up capital. 
The balance sheet on June 30th., 1915, was as follows: 


A s isiis. 

i runes 

Liabilities. 

francs 

Shareholders (uncalled ea- 


Capital 

75,000,000.00 

pital) 

56,251*, 000. 00 

Statutory reserve 

879,720.20 

Securities 

201,862.32 

Reserve fund 

8,464,947.95 

Mortgage loans 

24 7 , 75 Gb 22 .oo 

Bonds 

241,577,000.00 

Bankers and National De- 


Sundry creditors 

285,558.75 

fence Bonds 

r 1, 7v88, 116.93 

Half-yearly instalments re- 


Properties acquired as the 


ceivcd in advance. . . 

5,375,156.40 

result of foreclosures . 

1,120,487.20 

Sundry items 

2,034,608.60 

Sundry debtors 

177,140-65 

Balance profit : 


Mortgage debtoi s for intcicst 


Brought 

i 

accrued 

Taxes recoverable .... 

10,377,879-20 

185,441.83 

forward. 3,102,278.70 ( 

Of the year | 

f 

1 1, 5 1*6,200. 31 

Appreciation of bonds to be 


1914-15. 8,413,921.61 

) 

redeemed 

16,247,096.94 



Sundry items 

Sundry expenses paid in ad- 

1,028.980.69 



vance 

4,564.45 




345A33, *92.21 345,133,192.21 


In conclusion we shall give the profit and 
30th., 1915: 


/>>'. 


i rancs 


loss account to June 


o. 


franca 


General expenses 

Taxes 

Bank commissions arid char- 
ges 

Valuation fees 

Commissions 

Interest on bonds . . . 
Redemption of bonds . . 
Balance 


641,035.06 Interest on loans 

409,857.76 Fines for delay and indemn- 
ities for anticipated rr- 

29,550.36 payments 

35,939.65 Sundry interest 

,78,874.00 

10,297,629.33 

1,288,733.35 

8,413,921.61 


20,519,486.00 


351,370.65 

324,684.47 


21,195,541.12 


21,195,541-12 


* 

* * 

THE “ BANCO EE HOGAR ARGENTINO ” IN 1914-1015. 

The same causes which paralysed the operations of the various mort- 
gage institutions in the Argentine Republic in 1914 and the first few months 
of 1915, exerted their influence on the results of the Banco El Hogar Argen- 
tina during the business year 1914-1915. 

On August 31st., 1915, there were 7,912 loans out-standing to the 
value of 98,445,457 dollars, a decrease of 64 in the number of the loans, but 
an increase of 1,516,115 dollars in amount Three fourths of these loans 
were guaranteed by urban properties and one-fourth by rural properties. 
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On the same date, there were 1,371 promises to sell for a total amount of 
15,316,900 dollars as against 1,447 promises for a total amount 0115,962,794 
dollars on the corresponding date of the previous year. 

During the business year, the share-capital of the Bank remained fixed 
at 57 % million dollars, divided into 230,000 shares of 250 dollars each, of 
which 45,000 were fully paid up and 185,000 were paid up to the extent of 
80 %. 

The following statement shows the comparative working of the Bank 
in the two business years 1913-14 and 1914-15. 


Di. 

1913 H 

1914-15 

- 

Dollars 

Dollars 

General expenses 

907 >055 

750,496 

Commissions of correspondents, agents, etc. 

86,254 

5,893 

Redemption, etc., of bonds 

2,874,367 

2,625,802 

Taxes on the capital 

150,942 

— 

Dividend on the “ certifieats de participation ” 

1.339.845 

1,250,593 

Depreciation of furniture and fittings . . . 

21,741 

12,887 

Cr. 

5,383,204 

4,654-671 

Interest, premiums and fines 

II,6l4,028 

9.472,950 

Transfer fees and dividends withheld . . . 

36,79^ 

24,622 

Rents 

88,369 

107,886 

Profits on properties sold 

405.5^3 

25,828 


12,144,712 

9,631,286 


5,383,204 

4,654,671 

Net profit 

6,761,508 

4,976,615 

Balance brought forward 

464.327 

575,522 

Total available^ for allocation . . . 

7,225,835 

5,552,137 

This was allocated as follows : 



Dividend on the shares 

5,652.766 

4,095,912 

Reserve fund 

266,012 

192,749 

Special reserve 

399,019 

289,123 

Directors and supervisors 

266,012 

192,749 

Insurance fund for the employes 

66,503 

48,187 


<>,650,313 

4,818,7x1) 

Carried forward 

575.522 

733.418 


7,225,835 

5.552.137 

The dividend on the shares for the year 1914-15 was thus fixed at 8 % 


as compared with 11 % in the previous year. 
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THK V AI f UK OF FROFI'RTY AND TH F AMOUNT OF MORTt i AUK I N DT vKTKDN ESS — 
Supplement to I ’ Inloi mutton, Fans, January j2tul , K)t(> 


The mortgage crisis which has occurred in the Argentine and is not yet 
entirely overcome has impelled the public authorities to inquire into it 
and to ascertain its causes and extent. This work was entrusted to a 
Mortgage Investigation Committee. The Chairman has just presented 
his Report in which he examines the value of landed property in the Re- 
public, the mortgages in force with which it is at present burdened and the 
foreclosures which have been made in respect to them. The following is 
the analysis of the Report given by the Paris newspaper L ' Information 
in its issue of January 22nd, 191O : 

The value, of the property being ascertained to be 18,000,000,000 
piastres, the amount of the mortgages still in force, according to the informa- 
tion obtained from the Property Register in the capital (which relate to the 
capital itself and to the national territories) and the information relating 
to the provinces, amount to a total of 2,989,349,216 piastres. In this 
sum, the federal capital figures for 910.665,156 piastres and the Province 
of Buenos Ayres for 917,960,314, or, for the two together, a total of 
1,828,625,740 piastres, which represents 61 % of the mortgages of the 
whole country, a proportion which is by no means extraordinary, in view 
of the higher value of the land in these two paits of the Republic. 

The respective sums for the rest of the country are as follows 


vSanta Fe .... 
Kntre Rios . . . 

Corrientes . . . 

Cordoba (estimated) 
Tucuman . . . 

Santiago del Estero 

Salta 

Jujuy 

Catamarca .... 
I y a Rioja .... 
Mendoza .... 
San Juan .... 

San Euis 

National Territories 


2()(), 784,337 

piastres 

8(), 443, 723 


41,837,052 


200,000,000 


57,401,828 


36,040,773 


19,000,000 


15,799,697 


3,786,012 


955,686 


194,623,510 


24^069,339 


63,468,977 


167,512,212 

1 } 


The Investigation Committee considers that the figure 2,800,000,000 
piastres would be more nearly correct, for it must be borne in mind that 
the sum of 2,988,349,216 piastres, although the official figure, requires to 
be reduced by taking account of two circumstances, namely : 
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(1) That it is subject to error, because, though it is not to be supposed 
that mortgages exist which are not inscribed in the Registers, the cases of 
mortgages paid off without the fact being inscribed in the Register have 
become common in several provinces ; 

(2) That, in the official figures, no deductions are made for the instal- 
ments repaid on the loans granted by the National Mortgage Bank and other 
institutions which give loans on mortgage repayable by periodical instal- 
ments. The National Mortgage Bank and the Banco El If ogar Argentina 
alone have, under this head, been repaid 56,000,000 piastres which still 
figure as mortgages in force in the Property Registers without having been 
deducted. 

The total mortgages of 2,800,000,000 piastres, in relation to the 
value of property, which is 18,000,000,000 piastres, represents a burden 
of 15 55 %• 

This burden, which is less than the sixth part of the valhe of the proper- 
ty should not, in the opinion of the Committee, cans*? aujT alarm nor sug- 
gest abnormal measures beyond the ordinary law, such as a moratorium for 
payments due on mortgages, special issues of securities or remissions of debt, 
which might alter the monetary system and prejudicially affect the regular 
working of the ordinary laws which regulate the civil and commercial 
relations of the country, internal and foreign ; such measures would be 
injurious to the credit of the nation and to the banking institutions. 

The Report proceeds to analyse the amount of the mortgages liable 
to foreclosure and says that the situation is due to temporary causes which 
will run their natural course when the vital forces of the country enter into 
play, with the exchange of its natural and industrial products, which will 
soon furnish the necessary resources to settle the outstanding debts. 

Of the mortgages in course of foreclosure, 3,288 cases were studied, 
representing a total of 136,332,962 piastres and, applying a proportionate 
estimate to the remaining figures, it is calculated that in the whole Republic 
the total amount of the mortgages liable to be foreclosed is 220,000,000 
piastres. 

In this sum, the capital and the Province of Buenos Ayres figure for 

54.000. 000 piastres and 99,500,000 piastres respectively, or 70 % of the 
mortgages foreclosed. 

These figures enable the following percentages to be calculated : 

Mortgages in force, 2,800,000,000 piastres : in proportion to the value 
of the property (18,000,000,000 piastres) the percentage of mortgages is 

15-55 %• 

Mortgages in course of foreclosure, 220,000,000 piastres : in proportion to 
the total mortgages in force (2,800,000,000 piastres) the foreclosures amount 
to 1.22 %. 

Of the mortgages in force, 583,000,000 piastres are held by the National 
Mortgage Bank ; 866,000,000 piastres by mortgage companies and societies ; 

198.000. 000 piastres by loan and discount banks ; 32,000,000 piastres by in- 
surance companies ; 20,000,000 piastres by local companies and banks, and 
lastly, 1,285,000,000 piastres by private lenders. 


7 
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In older to restore and improve the position of mortgage debtors and 
even of persons owing money on note of hand who possess property capable 
of being realised to meet their due obligations or to renew their mortgages, 
there exists no system of easier or more convenient application {says the 
Report) than that of authorising the National Mortgage Bank to renew the 
issue of cedulas 

The Committee declares that no security, no new issue, whether based on 
a property guarantee or secured by the taxes, can replace on the Argentine 
market or in the foreign markets the Argentine mortgage cedula, which has 
become embodied in the national organisation and naturalised abroad, where 
its credit stands firm, notwithstanding the War which is raging in Europe, 
where to-day about 300,000,000 piastres in cedulas are held by persons who 
do not wish to dispose of them, who keep them tenaciously, for their income 
is well secured and they receive the interest regularly from the Mortgage 
Bank. 

The mortgage cedula, which has survived all the political and economic 
crises of the country, which has seen colossal banking undertakings dis- 
appear, such as the Bank of the Province of Buenos Ayres, the National Bank 
and the Mortgage Bank of the Province, and which has been in existence 
for 30 years without appreciable fluctuations in its quoted price, is the only 
land security which can retain at this moment the faculty of serving 
as intermediary between creditors and debtors to satisfy their mutual en- 
gagements. 

The Committee is of opinion that no other measure would inspire con- 
fidence ; it would take months and even years to gain a foothold on the mar- 
ket and, moreover, could only acquiie a position like that of the cedula 
after a long discussion in the ordinary session of Congress in 191b which 
would aggravate still more the position of the debtors. 

From the moment of its entry on the market, the mortgage cedula would 
set free the deposits of the national and foreign banks, and would furnish 
these banks with property guarantees for their commercial loans, would 
instil a new activity into the capital which to-day is paralysed for w*ant of 
safe and remunerative investment. 


EGYPT 


THE VNI) 1J VNk 01 ] <,YPT IN mif-is — Rqxnts oi the* Hoard of Management and of 
the vSnp< rv jm)!'. (Onlman geneial meetings of Peumbtr 21st , iijis, and January 3 Mil , 
ityifi) Alexandria, i<n*> 


Egypt having felt the effect of the serious events which took place dur- 
ing the past business year, mortgage business came almost to a standstill, 
and the Band Bank had to content itself with making certain loans for 
which formal agreements had been entered into before the outbreak of hosti- 
lities. 
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Regularising and consolidating transactions, within the limits prescribed 
by the rules, completed the work of resuming and putting in order certain 
business. 

The total amount of mortgage loans, ordinary or on current account, 
was 95,567,806 fr. 31. 

The low prices obtained for cotton, the principal export, during the 
first part of the cotton season following upon the almost complete suppress- 
ion of the credits and facilities granted to the grower to enable him to gather 
in the crop, grievously affected the payment of the annual instalments. 
The measures taken by the British and Egyptian governments, added to a 
more favourable end of the season, appreciably improved the situation 
from this point of view. Nevertheless the annual payments in arrears, 
which on September jotji. , 1914, amounted to 5,374,484 fr. 07, now amount to 
10,486,893 fr. 27, of which 3,703,890 fr. 94 form the arrears properly so- 
called, and 6,783,002 fr. 33 relate to the current year. 

Mortgage investments. — The Land Bank, from its establishment to the 
end of the last business year, granted 2,527 loans repayable by instalments 
for a total amount of 181,769,855 fr. 73. Of these 39 were granted in the 
last business year to the total amount of 6,836,227 fr. 95. 

The repayments in advance amounted to 52,327,060 fr. 84. of which 
6,878,452 fr. 60 were made during the year 

The part of the annual payments representing repayment of capital, 
whereby the loans are paid off, amounted to 38,287,053 fr. 20. Of this 
sum, 3,888,996 fr 89 was repaid during the year. 

The balance still outstanding of the loans repayable by instalments 
thus, on September 30th., 1915, amounted to 91,155,121 fr. 69. 

The number of mortgage current accounts opened since the foundation 
of the Land Bank was 39, for a total amount of 14,196 297 fr. 29. 

During the year, one loan was granted, amounting to 388,852 fr. 88. 

The loans paid off, the repayments in advance, and the credits not 
utilised amounted to 9,783,612 fr. 47. 

The balance is 4,412,684 fr. 82. 

The total amount of the mortgage loans in force on September 30th., 
1915, amounts to 95,567,806 fr. 51. 

There was due on the amounts of the adjudication prices of the property 
foreclosed upon 2,3 28,247 fr. 21. 

The total mortgage transactions of the Bank thus amount to 
97,896,053 fr. 72. 

Annual payments to be recovered . — On September 30th. , 1914 the annual 
payments to be recovered amounted to 5,374,484 fr. 07. 

The annual payments during the year being 10,617,911 fr. there were 
to be recovered I5>99*2,305 fr. 07. 

The receipts under this head during the year actually amounted to 

5 > 505 » 5 01 fr - 8o - 

The amount remaining due on September 30th., 1915, was 10,486,893 
fr. 27. 
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The interest due in respect of delay in the annual payments amounted 
to 1,111,946 fr. 33. 

The total amount of investments guaranteed by mortgage or seller's 
privilege is thus 109,401,893 fr. 32. 

Short term loans. - The short term loans granted to borrowers on mort- 
gage who appl> for them for cultivation purposes and within the limits of 
the return from the land which they cultivate, amounted during the year 
to 677, (>38 fr/91. 

We may add that on vSept ember 30th., 1915, the 1,789 outstanding loans 
were thus divided : Rural loans, 1,736 ; urban loans, 58 ; mixed loans 4. The 
average duration of the loans was 24 years 7 months. 


RUSSIA. 


Till WORK OF THE RUSSIAN MORTGAGE CREDIT INSTITUTIONS IN — 

( > l>(‘ run K h dntnaneom,, IIpOMi.mi/KMtuorm 11 Toprojem. 1 of l unmet 

Uul <. ommem) X° .|i, n 2 1 Octobo, i<)is 

According to the figures presented in the first number of La Statistiquc 
(In (redit a long ter me en Russie the transactions of the Russian mortgage 
banks (in millions of roubles) were as follows : 
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Name oi Bank 


band S< curitics and 
Mortgage Bondb Janutri \ 


Incr< i'-t 



1914 

iyo 

Dick im — 

I S late h (inks 

(a) lhe NobUs’ Lind Aiortgagi Rank 

[ 

910 8 

58 

(h) The P< iscints* Agricultural Credit Rank 

I.-I93 4 

R332 q 

39 5 

(() 11 k Credit Rank of the Association md 

ot tht /uns*vos 

11 1 

29 H 

18 4 

1 ot 1] 

AI5<’ 9 

2,271 5 

1 16 6 

II Pnuitt fan/ ^tnk Hanks and Mutual 
( I tit S LU tli s 

(«) Rand Credit R mk<= 

1.29-t 2 

1,3408 

4O (j 

{/>) J h( Kherson /<mst\o R ink 

202 O 

4 3 

2 1 

(t ) Hu Ci'dit N ciet\ tin Polish A nisi mk 

I 0 q 

180 2 

0 , 

l m ( / /// S ( u tn 

Of Cuitrd Riumi 

q 12 0 

949 1 

> > 

Of tin R dtic \ ro\ ini c s 

1O0 7 

no 6 

* ) 

Of tin District <»( lh< \i tula 

>15 9 

2270 

12 > 

t'to im ml ( n dit Sot it in s 

Of Uh Pr< \inci ui Pttiogiul 

■>1 7 

35 5 

s S 

Of the Prownrc of Moscow 

08 

1 0 

c - 

At lomtl ( >edil S KUti 1 

< >t tlu /emst\ os of 1 astl uid, R< phmd and t url md 

87 9 

80 3 

I t 

Rand Cn ht H inks md lown banks of tht 

C m casus 

i ( >5 5 

no 5 

5 n 

Total 

30 39 (> 

3,255 9 

- 110 0 

(.rand Total 

5,20b 5 

5 529 1 

2 ^2b 


As the above figures show, the issue of mortgage bonds and land secur- 
ities increased very much during the second half of 1914, in spite of the ab- 
normal conditions. 

The amount of private mortgage debt and of debt on estates belonging 
to towns was as follows in the years from 1910 to 1914. 
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Year 

Private property | 

Estates belonging 
to Towns 

Total 

Increase 4 * 
Decrease — 


1 

4 * 


4 * 



iyio 

^ 773 

. 

l 265 


4-038 


1911 

1052 

i 279 

1394 

T 129 

4-146 

■+ 408 

IQ 1 2 

I 3°o 

1 248 

I 497 

+ 103 ! 

} 4-797 

+ 351 

iq n 

3 - 47 <> 

1 170 

r 643 

-k I |6 

3 122 

; 

+ 325 

1914 • 

3-097 

h 218 

1757 

f 114 

5-454 

1 332 


( )n the whole it may be said that in the last year of the period the in- 
crease had been equal to previous years, being slightly greater for private 
property and slightly less for town estates 

With regard to the profits of mortgage credit institutes, the following 
figures (millions of roubles) which relate to the joint stock mortgage banks, 
have a certain interest 


Capital ot tin bulks 


Un- 

In circulation 

\ alue 

on the Exchange 
oi the blurt 

C ipil il 

Di\ nli nds 

Intcrt st 

p mi on Capital 

it)! I 

<Sl (> 

21? -l 

12 8 

(> 

1012 

7 

2>3 \ 

n 7 

0 

IQ I ^ 

89 5 

2376 

1 [ - 

() 

IOl \ 

01 1 

227 { 

1 1 3 

h I /J 


The share capital in the last year has substantially increased (an in- 
crease of 1 8 million roubles) while the value on the Exchange has declined 
considerably — the decrease being 10.2 million roubles, and being due un- 
doubtedly to the unfavourable conditions of the market. On the other 
hand the interest paid on capital has risen from 6 per cent to 6 ^ per cent 
which was the rate paid in the last working year. 



Part IV: Agricultural Economy in General 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


PROPOSALS FOR INCREASING THE HOME PRODUCTION 
OP POOD ( Continued ). 


§ 4. The report of the Scottish committee. 

The Report presented by the Departmental Committee appointed 
to inquire into the Home Production of Pood in Scotland was remarkable 
for the fact that its recommendations were chiefly of a technical character, 
addressed to the farmers themselves rather than to the Government. 

The Committee rejected the proposal that the Government should 
guarantee that wheat (or other cereals) should not for an assigned period 
fall below a fixed minimum price. The proposal did not appear to them to 
be practicable. Witnesses who had advocated it had estimated very vari- 
ously the minimum price and no clear indication had been given as to how 
a proper discrimination could be exercised between various qualities of 
grain. This latter aspect of the question, while important in the case 
of wheat, was even more so in the case of oats, which chiefly" concerned Scot- 
tish growlers of cereals, since the differences of value between samples of 
oats bear a much higher proportion to the average value of the grain. The 
very considerable increase in the acreage under wheat in 1915 as compared 
with 1914 indicated the inducement to grow it which enhanced prices had 
created. The Committee pointed out the risk that any guarantee of a 
high price might lead to the cultivation of w heat on land which would make a 
better contribution to the national needs if it were used in some other way 
for the production of food. They also directed attention to the fact that 
the contribution which Scotland could advantageously make to the wheat 
supply of the country was comparatively slight and was of much less import- 
ance than was the degree in which it could furnish meat and dairv produce. 
Further, the fixing of a minimum price for the protection of the producer 
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against loss might entail a maximum price to restrict his profits and this 
had disadvantages for a country in a large measure dependent on world 
markets. 

The Committee also rejected the proposal that fanners should be 
compelled by law to break up for grain a fixed or increased proportion of 
their holdings. The real object in view, they urged, was not the cultivation 
of more land, but the piodut tion oi more food, and in relation to this object 
compulsion was exceedingly difficult to apply. 

Even to increase the area of cultivation, it would not be easy to use 
compulsory methods. A hard-and-fast rule, such as that every farmer must 
break from lea twice as much land as he had hitherto broken, would pen- 
alise those who had cultivated their land most fully, and press least upon 
those who had cultivated least and who probably had most land proper 
to be broken up. On the other hand compulsion at the discretion of experts 
and based on the consideration of circumstances in detail would rcquiic 
the services of a very large number of commissioners or committees and a 
corresponding body of officials. The intermediate course — a general 
rule of a mpulsion to make a fixed increase, with a right of appeal to a tri- 
bunal by farmers who thought themselves aggrieved by the compulsion — 
would have involved an amount of investigation and consideration of 
individual cases which could not be undertaken in the time available 

Apart, however, from these considerations the area of land to be brought 
under cultivation was not the only factor in increased production. Ii com- 
pulsion were not accompanied by some guarantee against loss, its tendency 
would be to destroy the farmer’s confidence in the profits of his increased 
cultivation. He might thus be led, while increasing his area of tillage, to 
make no corresponding increase of expenditure upon his crops, and this 
tendency, which it would not be easy to counteract, would go far to neutralise 
the effect of a compulsory extension of tillage. A guarantee again t loss could 
only take the form of a fixed minimum price, which was exposed to the ob- 
jections already indicated, of consist in a general indemnity against loss. 
vSuch a general indemnity would entail consideration of the cost and return, 
not of a single year\s crop, but of the whole course of a rotation, since the 
elfeet of additional cultivation was not exhausted in a single year. 

The Committee pointed out that the advantages of free effort and of 
compulsion could not be combined. The present and prospective grain 
prices afforded to farmers an exceptional opportunity of breaking up grass 
lands which were in need of renewal by a course of cropping, and the Com- 
mittee believed that the prospects of a good return for efforts and expen- 
diture were sufficient to induce farmers to increase their production. 

It w r as thought , however, that vigorous steps should be taken to con- 
vince farmers of the desirability of increased production and to bring 
to their notice the various, improvements of farm practice which were 
likely to be useful. The Committee, accordingly, recommended that a 
committee should be set up in the area of each District Committee of 
each County Council, to be called the District Agricultural Committee 
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and to have the special duty of stimulating x>roduction by all possible means, 
and that each such committee should be composed of : 

(a) Representatives of the Secondary Education Committee of 
the County Council. 

(b) Representatives of the District Committee of the Count} Council. 

(c) Representatives of Agricultural Societies operating within the 
area, the number in each District and the Societies to be represented being 
fixed by the Board of Agriculture for Scotland. 

(d) Representatives of trade organisations of farm workers operating 
ill the area, the number in each district and the organisations (if any) to 
be represented being fixed by the Board of Agriculture for Scotland. 

(f) Representatives nominated by the Governors of the Agricultural 
College situated in that district of Scotland which includes the county in 
which the proposed committee is to work ; such representatives to include 
members of the staff. 

(/) A representative nominated by the Board of Agriculture for 
Scotland, who shall act as convener and secretary until the committee 
meet and select their own convent! 

The recommendations made by the Committee for the increase of 
production and the avoidance ol waste are thus summarised in the Rq ort 
itself : 

(1) That basi slag should be more generall} used lor the improve- 
ment oi grass land 

(2) That aitifieial manures should be more generally used in glow mg 
crops, especially grain crops 

(3) That the export of artificial manures should be allowed only 
undei licence 

(4) That the Board of Agiicultureloi Scotland should publish in their 
monthly report, during the season of the year when manures are being pur- 
chased, the unit values of the various ingiedients at the principal ports of 
supply to Scotland 

(5) That wheie practicable theie should be an extension of land under 
wheat and oats. 

(0) That the advisability of change of seed and of the use of new 
varieties of oats and other seeds should in all cases be carefully considered 
at this time. 

(7) That a representation should be made to the railway companies 
that, following the precedent they have made by carrying breeding horses 
at reduced rates, they should < barge a modified rate for the carriage of 
potatoes certified to be used for seed. 

(8) That wherever possible a greater number of calves should be 

reared. 

(9) That the keeping of pigs should be encouraged. 

(10) That in order to encourage the keeping of pigs there should he, 
so far as is consistent with a due regard for public health, a relaxation of 
the bye-laws relating to pig-sties, especially in rural districts. 
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(u) That the keeping of poultry and the increase of egg production 
should be encouraged. 

(12) That the prohibition of the export of all feeding stuffs should be 
continued. 

(13) That the Board of Agriculture for Scotland should state in 
their monthly report the prices of feeding stuffs and moss litter at all the 
principal ports of supply to Scotland, with notes on the relative value of 
the various cakes and other feeding stuffs. 

'(14) That the Board of Agriculture for Scotland .should promote 
and assist demonstrations of the use of motor power in ploughing and other 
agricultural operations. 

15) That it should be represented to the Military Authorities and 
recruiting agencies that any attempt to increase or even maintain the 
food production of the country would be made impossible by a further 
withdrawal from agricultural labour of experienced workers. 

(16) That so far as educational interests allow, School Boards should 
consider agricultural needs in fixing the time of school holidays, and should 
also have regard to special agricultural emergencies in dealing with applic- 
ations for exemptions from school attendance. 

(17) That allotments should be provided in the neighbourhood of 
towns and village.s 

(18) That co-operative organisation for the purchase of farming 
requirements and the sale of produce should be encouraged. 

(19) That all liquid manures should be carefully conserved for 
application to the land. 

(20) That straw should be saved for fodder as much as possible and 
not used unnecessarily for litter. 

(21) That the Prevention of the Slaughter of Animals Order (1915) 
should on its expiiy be renewed so far as it deals with in-calf cows and 
calves suitable for rearing as beef -producing animals 

(22) That all landowmeis and shooting tenants should be urged in 
the interests of the national food supply either to kill as many rabbits as 
possible, or to net woodlands and plantations, or as an emergency measure 
to allow agricultural tenants the unrestricted privilege of killing rabbits, 
including (a) the right of entry into woods, (b) the employment of such 
increased number of men as may be necessary for the work, and (r) permis- 
sion to kill rabbits on moors without reference to any time limit. 

(23) That assistance, by defraying a portion of the cost, should be 
given by the Board of Agriculture for Scotland to duly constituted bodies, 
who submit to the Board satisfactory schemes for dealing with plagues of 
rats, sparrows, rooks or pigeons. 

(24) That an appeal should be made to all owners of deer forests and 
grouse moors to allow these to be used — so far as practicable — for graz- 
ing cattle or sheep on terms to be mutually arranged. 

(25) That all artificial rearing of game should be discouraged. 

(26) That the fullest possible use for grazing purposes should be made 
of golf-courses and policies. 
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To the Report of the Scottish Committee was appended a Statement trs 
Mr. H. Hope,M. P., who, while agreeing with most of the recommendations 
made by the majority, urged that it was necessary to apply compulsion in 
order to increase the area under cultivation. He proposed that District 
Agricultural Committees should be formed, each to be composed of three 
skilled and practical agriculturists, and that they should supervise the 
area of land in their respective districts to be continued under permanent 
or temporary pastures. A Committee should in no case interfere with the 
grass lands required for the regular stocks of breeding or dairy animals on 
a farm, but where no such stock was kept, where the land was suitable 
and where, in their judgment, a crop could be profitably and practically 
grown, they should be empowered to order to be ploughed up and cultiv* 
ated that area of the grass land sown prior to 1915 which they considered 
the occupier could reasonably undertake. An order so given by the District 
Agricultural Committee should be binding on the occupier under penalty of 
a fine. 

Three othet members of the Committee made a separate Statement, 
in which the\ recommended that in the case of all land under r\e-grass 
and other lotation grasses and clover, except such as had been sown with 
grass and clover 111 the springs of 1914 and 1915, farmers should be re* 
qmred to plough up and put under a crop, other than grass or clover, 
twice as much as they similarly dealt with in 1914-15, provided that such 
huger area is in existence on their respective holdings. Farmers desiring 
exemption from this obligation might be given a right of appeal to a local 
Committee, acting in conjunction with the Board of Agriculture for Scot- 
land, whose decision should be conclusive. 


§ 5. The majority report of the Irish committee. 


As in the case of the Scottish Committee, the Report of the Irish Com- 
mittee w r as a complete rejx>rt and contained lecommendations of a technical 
as well as of an economic character. 

The main objec ts to be aimed at in affecting an increased supply of food 
in Ireland are thus stated by the Committee : 

(?) A material increase of the area under tillage, not only with a view 
to the direct production of more human food, but also to the indiiect pro- 
duction thereof by increasing the amount of fodder available for cattle. 

(b) The maintenance, increase and improvement of breeding stock of 
all kinds. 

( 0 ) The improvement of the farmers' position in regard to the means 
of obtaining the use of machinery and implements. 

(d) The conservation of the artificial manure supply of the country. 

[e) The maintenance of the Irish fishing industry. 
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The Report notes that at a special meeting of tlie Council of Agri- 
culture (i) held in August, 1914, the question of a possible shortage in the 
food supplies of the country was discussed and that an appeal was made, 
through the Press and otherwise, for an increased tillage output. Ko 
doubt (says the Report) the prospect of higher prices had its influence, but 
these appeals and others on similar lines were warmly responded to 
throughout the country . 

In view ot the fact that for a long series of veais the area under tillage 
m Ireland had been steadily diminishing, the Committee was of opinion 
that the acreage under crops in 1915 could not be considered unsatisfactory 
in comparison with the acreage in 1914. There was, however, abundant 
room for improvement 

In regard to live-stock, the decrease in the nunibei of horses in Ireland 
was due mainly to extensive purchases by the War Office, but was a matter 
of grave importance which would require to be closely watched . The de- 
cline in cattle and pigs was regrettable, and only in the ease of sheep could 
the number in the country be considered normal. The Committee noted 
with satisfaction the passing of the Maintenance of Dive Stock Act, j <> i 5, 
which conferred powers upon the Department of Agriculture to prohibit 
the slaughter of breeding stock, to stop tlu movement of animals where 
slaughter is prohibited, and to deal with immature stock. The) suggested 
that the Act, which is merely an emergency measure, should be made per- 
manent. 

While themselves expressing no opinion as to whether exceptional meas- 
ures should be taken in order to increase the growth of certain food oops, 
the Committee, assuming that the Government decided that such steps were 
necessau , recommended that a minimum price should be guaianteecl foi 
wheat and oats. They held that the guarantee should be for one >ear only, 
but did not suggest a price, contenting themselves with laying down the 
principles upon which it should be fixed. The> argued that it should be 
regarded as an insurance against loss to the fannei and not as a bonus. 
If the farmer were asked to break up land and inn risks as to the result, the 
Committee did not feel that there was any departure from sound economic 
polic) in agreeing to a minimum price to secure him against loss. The 
minimum price should apply only to wheat and oats, as otherwise the 
expedient would be dangerous, both in the interests of the agriculturist 
and of the consumer. 

In the opinion of the Committee, it was important to encourage wheat - 
growing in Ireland, but care must be taken that the cultivators are not 
artificially encouraged to grow wheat under conditions of soil and climate 
more suitable for oats. If, therefore, a minimum price were guaranteed 
for wheat, a relative minimum price should be guaranteed for oats, 
which should remain the staple grain crop in Ireland. The amount of 

( 1 ) The Council of Agriculture is a body partly elected by the County Councils and 
partly nominated by tin Department of Agriculture which meets periodically to adsise the 
Department on questions connected with agricultute 
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the minimum price should be carefully estimated with a view to its being 
no more than enough to give the farmer a feeling of security in growing 
the required crop, having regard to the normal conditions of his business. 

As to the length of time during which the guaranteed minimum price 
should operate, the Committee held that a proposal going beyond one year 
would be regarded as exceeding the requirements of a war measure and as 
contemplating a policy upon the expediency of which opinions were 
sharply at variance. 

A further recommendation of the Committee was that some system oi 
loans should be devised to enable small holders to obtain the use of agricul- 
tural machinery and implements, including meal mills for grinding their 
home-grown wheat and oats. Evidence had been given that some co-opera- 
tive societies had borrowed money from the local banks at 4 per cent, to 
pin chase implements and had hired them out with satisfactory results. It 
had also been shown that the Department of Agriculture had set aside a 
laige sum as a Doan Fund for this purpose and that their officials had spread 
a knowledge of the use of several implements, especially in the West of Ire- 
mud. Both these schemes, the Commit ee agreed, were deserving of develop- 
laent. They recommended that the County Committees of Agriculture 
should be asked to take charge ol a scheme of loans in their several districts. 

Evidence had been taken as to the stipph of manures, feeding stuffs 
and agricultural seeds, but none of the witnesses had feared a shortage, except, 
in the supply of basic slag. The Committee recommended the prohibition 
of the export irom the United Kingdom of artificial manures and of the 
constituents used in their manufacture. 

Fish being an important article ol food in Ireland, especially among 
the poorei people, the Committee carefully considered the question of 
maintaining the supply. The only recommendation which they made 
on the subject, however, was that the system of loans for the provision 
of boats and fishing gear should be extended. 


§ 5 Sir Horace peunkktt’s minority report. 


The Majority Report of the Irish Committee was not signed by Sir 
Horace Plunkett, who, finding himself in disagreement with the majority 
in many important matters, was obliged to present a separate Report. 

Sir Horace was in general agreement with the attitude of the majority 
in regard to inducements in the form of insurance against loss should the 
Government press upon the farmer an extraordinary departure from his 
usual method of cultivation. It w r as in regard to the question what meas- 
ures might lead to a natural, voluntary and continuing increase in the pro- 
duction of food that he was at variance with them. He submitted that the 
steady decline of tillage for decades past indicated the need for a vigorous 
and comprehensive scheme of agricultural reform if the food producers of 
the country were to meet the nation's necessity. The first thing to con- 
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sider was some change in the prevailing methods of husbandry He believed 
that the system of “continuous cropping, " which had been described to 
the Committee by Mr. T. Wibberle), gave ever) promise oi an increase 
in the production of food. By adopting it the farmer could reduce sub- 
stantially the quantil) of artificial fertilisers and imported feeding stuffs he 
usually had to buy, and could double and even treble his production of food. 
The great increase of forage crops (which could be converted into meat, 
milk and buttei) did not, it was claimed, preclude a simultaneous increase 
in the production of grain crops. 

The system depended absolutely for its success upon the use of modern 
implements and machinery, with which even large farmers were singularly 
ill equipped, while to the great majority of .small farmers they were wholly 
unknown. The most important statement made by Mr. Wibberley had 
been that these implements, by economising labour, would make it much 
more efficient, while it would be rendered much less toilsome by the added 
inteiest of the work. In the result, labour would be much better paid 
and an increase in revenue would be assured to the farmers. 

The majority had been silent upon the subject of labour in their Report, 
because they had thought that, so far as the immediate production of food 
was concerned, the labour engaged would be predominantly that of small 
farmers and their families. It was manifest, however, that as increased 
effort in production would require that, on small holdings which are above 
the line which divides farms from plots and allotments, the labour of the 
farmer and his family should be supplemented. To secure adequate pro- 
vision for the farmer, labour should be organised and made more mobile 
and Sir Horace suggested that the machinery of the Labour Exchanges 
should be extended throughout the country in order to equalize, as far 
as jwssible, the supply and the demand. Power might be given to local 
authorities (as had been done in Italy) to move labourers from one district 
to another at Government expense, and unemployed persons suitable 
for the work in question might be organised into squads which could be 
moved from place to place. 

While admitting unreservedly that a substantial rise in agricultural 
wages was essential, Sir Horace Plunkett was of opinion that a " minimum 
wage ” would not benefit the agricultural labourer at the moment since it 
would limit employment by making farmers unwilling to develop their 
industry. The true solution was to be found in the adoption of a more 
profitable system of cultivation, under which both the wages of the lab- 
ourer and the revenue of the fanner could be increased. 

The use of labour-saving implements, however, was a necessary corol- 
lary to the adoption of intensive methods of farming. The Majority Report 
had noted with approval the existence of co-operative societies which 
purchased implements and hired them out, but this was the only in- 
dication that the Committee considered co-operation to be a factor in 
th<. problem it was discussing. The fanners throughout the country were 
beginning, however, to grasp the truth that an all-round application 
of co-operative methods to the farmer’s business was essential to the 
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well-being of rural communities where smallholders predominate. Nor 
could any such revolution in the industry and business of fanning as the 
tillage revival now urgently required be accomplished in any other way than 
by co-operation between the agencies which direct governmental functions 
in agriculture and those which render the voluntary efforts of the workers 
effective through organisation. To bring this about Sir Horace recommended 
the lormation of a .small joint Committee, consisting of representatives 
of the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction and of the Irish 
Agricultural Organisation Society, with an impartial Chairman appointed 
by agreement or, failing agreement, by the Government. This Committee 
could decide how best to co-ordinate State assistance with organised vol- 
untary effort in food production and could move the Government to take 
certain necessary measures in regard to labour, to the supply of agricultural 
implements and manures, and the provision of the funds needed for the 
combined campaign of better farming and better business. 


Conclusion. 

The difference between the principal recommendations contained in 
the vaiious Reports is somewhat striking To resume them, the English 
Committee recommended a guaranteed minimum price for wdieat of 45 s. 
pei quarter for five years. The Scottish Committee rejected the proposal 
for a guaranteed minimum price and their recommendations related to the 
means whereby, without any radical change in the system of cultivation, 
prodiu tion might be increased. The Majority Report of the Irish Commit- 
tee recommended a minimum price for one year for both wheat and oats, 
but did not suggest what that price should be. Sir Horace Plunkett 
in his Minority Report, while agreeing with the proposed minimum price 
for wheat and oats, recommended a fundamental change in the system of 
cultivation combined with the further development of agricultural co- 
operation. 

These differences are explained, in large measure, by the different agri- 
cultural conditions wdiich prevail in the three Kingdoms, but they depend 
also upon different points of view and reflect controversies, political or 
economic, which had their origin in times long anterior to the outbreak of 
the European War. In order that the influence of the point of view may 
not be overlooked by the reader, we have given at some length the argu- 
ments upon which the Committees based their respective recommendations. 
It would be interesting, also, to note the criticisms, favourable or unfavour- 
able, which have been made in the agricultural press on the various pro- 
posals, but this would carry us too far. 
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AGRICULTURAL LABOUR AND WAGES ( Continued ) 


IT lABObR C ON Dll JO A S OA LhKIAIN 'I\P 1 (AI HOI DIAGS 


§ i The holdings selected 


In order that the conditions ot agncultmal labourers might l>e bettei 
studied, certain holdings were selected, as already stated, which might 
faiily be considered typical ol agricultural conditions m the various parts 
ot Sweden. A special list of questions was sent to the occupier of each 
of these holdings which was returned by 238 with all the information 
requested. The replies reter to 1911 unless otherwise stated 

The enquiry wished in the first place, to illustrate accurateh as 
possible, the environment in which the labourer works (area of the holding, 
the kind of farming practised, numner of head of live-stock, use oi mach- 
inery, etc.) 

The following tables give a brief summar) of the replies obtained on this 
point : 


Table A - Area and Taxable value of Holdings. 


Numb< r 
of 

Holdings 


238 


Number A*ea In hectares 

of totps , _ __ 

comprised . 

thereon l rider crops (i)| Woods I Total area 


| 'lotal 

! 


I Pei 
estate 


Total 


Per 

farm 


Total 


Per 

farm 


Total 


Per i 
, farm j 

I 1 


1,386 I 


6 ( 42,159 


178 | 160,804 708 

I I 


223,671 1 985 

I 


Taxable value 
(in crowns) 


'lotal 


Per 

farm 


41,411,300 I 178,49? 


(1) The total area oi the torps amounted to 5,570 hectares the area under edible roots 
to 2,937 hectares 
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Table R — Number of Head of Live-Stock 


Number 

Actual number of animals on the estates (exclusive j 

of the torps) 

Per 

100 hectares 

of 

holdings 

Horses 

1 

Oxen j Cows 

Other 

cattle 

! 

Sheep i 

| 

Units 1 

live I 
stock (1) 

I 1 

1 Horses ' 

1 

I 1 

Cows 

j Units 
ot 

1 live 
(Stock. (1) 

I 

236 U) 

, 

4,882 

1,075 16,891 

I ! 

9,189 

i 

L 590 j 

I 

4,173 31,086 

1 1 

12 

40 

I 

1 73 


(1) To render the figures comparable all the animals on the holdings have been reduced to 
units of live stock Each unit = j head ol cattle = 1 / 3 of a how _= 10 sheep = 4 pigs 

(2) Two holdings did not supply information 


Table C Machinery m U se 


Number 


Number of holdings milking use 

of — 


of 

Seeders 

Mower* 

Harvesters 

holdings 

Actual 

figures 

| 

| Percentage 

£££ Pc,ccatfl «'- 

Actual 

figures 

Percentage 


1 

1 r8o 

82 6 

214 98 2 

176 

0 

00 


(1) Twenty holdings did not supply information 


Smie further particulars should be added to these figures 
Of the 238 holdings, 14 were crown property, 6 Ixdonged to communes 
and other administrative bodies, 54 to private companies, and 164 to 
private persons Two hundred and two holdings were conducted by their 
owners and 36 by other persons As to area 


33 covered an 

32 

84 

70 


area of less than 50 hectares 

” from 50 to 99 ” 

100 ” 199 ” 

200 ” 399 ” 

” ” ” 400 hectares and over 


Most of these holdings therefore, come under the category of large 
holdings on which it is the business ot the farmer to organise and direct the 
labour at his disposal. Each of the 238 holdings is, economically speak- 
ing, an agricultural unit on which the labour force and live-stock are 
placed under one management 


8 
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As most of the holdings taken into consideration are too extensive for 
the owner to be able to supervise all the details of the business, this duty is 
entrusted to a special managing staff. The following data have been 
obtained from 81 holdings as to the number and salaries of the persons 
so employed. 

Number , Description and Salaries of the Managing Staff 



Stewards 

Inspectors, etc 

Accountants 


Total 

Number 







ot 

Average 


Average 

Average 


Average 

holding'^ 

Number annual 

Number 

annual 

Number annual 

Number 

annual 

j salarjr 


salary 

| salary 


1 salan 


crowns 

1 

crowns 

crowns 

j 


crow ns 

81 

3-74 1 

t>3 

1,621 

40 1,46 


i.74 h 


(i) Honks these, } inspectors ami z accountants were engaged foi a part ot the business 

vear 


We thus see that the managing staff numbered in all 125 persons who 
received during the veai 208,015 crowns or 1,748 crowns per head, paid 
partly in cash and partly in the form of free lodging and other payments 
in kind. 

After the managing staff, come the real wage-earners, the agricultural 
labo liters. 

The following table gives the most important particulars as to their 
number, description and number of days of work performed 

Agricultural W age- earners : Numbei , Description, etc 


Number 

of 

holdings 


Number ot labourers 
engaged during the jear 


Casual 


Num- Per Num Pir 
bei Cf ut her cent 


Total 


I 

Number 
of weeks 
of work , 


Care of 
livestock 


Days of work performed 
Other work 


I 


Total 


cent, 


Number 


Per 

cent! 


Number 

of 

annual 

workers 

(i> 

I 


238 



1,500,864 J 69 ij 


2,2*1,819 7 AM 


(1) An “ annual ” work cm i b one who works at least 300 (lays m the year 


This table shows that about 11,970 persons were employed on the 
238 holdings, of whom more than half were permanent employees, that is 
to say farm servants, statare and torpare to whom at least one day's work 
a week was assured, and day-labourers engaged for the whole year, or at 
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least for the whole summer season (reckoned at 200 days) ; all the others 
were day-labourers, immigrant, seasonal or casual workers taken on for 
briefer periods. 

If we classify the 238 holdings according to the number of labourers 
employed, we find that only 34. 9 per cent, employed 50 or more labourers 
(permanent and casual) whereas 65.1 per cent, employed less than 50. 

The total number of working weeks amounted to 358,731 ; the total 
number of working days to 2,231,819, of which about 30 per cent were 
devoted to the care of live-stock. 

The enquiry also shows that the labour employed ]>er unit of area 
amounted on an average to 19 “ annual ” labourers for every too hectares, 
an average which is somewhat exceeded in Northern and Southern Sweden 
as the extensive forestry works in the former and the intensive cultivation 
of sugar-beets in the latter require more labour. The average number of 
working days ]>er 100 hectares foi the whole Kingdom works out at 5 ,(>38. 

II is interesting to compare the number of working da>s per unit 
of area on the several holdings. • 

7,239 days oi work were required on holdings of less than 50 hectares, 
5,841 on holdings of from 50 to 99 hectares, 5,235 on those covering from 
100 to 199 hectares, 5,503 on holdings from 200 to 399 hectares, 4,806011 
holdings oi 400 hectares, and 5,(138 on holdings ot more than 400 hectares. 

These figures show that the amount of labour required depends on 
the natme of the crops cultivated and on the size of the faim, as also 011 
the possibility of utilising available resources by an intelligent subdiv- 
ision oi the woik. 

harming is essentially a seasonal industry; consequently the number 
of working days varies considerabh according to the time of year. If we 
divide the year into two periods the first Irom November to April (the slack 
season) and the second from May to October (the busy season) we find that 
for the whole of Sweden 45.3 of every 100 working days belong to the first 
period and 54.7 to the second. Hut the larger the size of the estate the 
smaller the difference between the t wo jjeriods, for it is then easier to arrange 
for a suitable rotation of work. We thus find that on holdings covering 
400 hectares and over, 46,5 per cent of the working days belong to the win- 
ter and 53.5 to the summer season whereas on farms covering less than 50 
hectares the respective percentages are 41.9 and 58.1. If we take 100 as 
equal to the average working month, which month is understood to be 
one twelfth of the anutlal average working year, we find that on estates 
of 400 hectares and over the number of working days rises from a minimum 
of 91.0 in J&nuary to a maximum of 116.0 in August, whereas on farms 
of less than 50 hectares the figures vary from a minimum of 81 in January 
to a maximum of 130 in July. 

The total amount paid in wages to agricultural labourers amounted to 
4,293,682 crowns, or an annual average of 578 crowns per labourer, i. e . 1 .92 
crowns per day. Of this sum, 67.x per cent., that is to say 2,879,981 crowns, 
was paid in cash, and 32.9 per cent, or 1,413,701, crowns in kind. The ratio 
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however differs considerably in Northern Sweden where cash payments 
amount to 88.3 per cent, of the total wages. 

Of the wages paid in cash 93.6 per cent, were paid as time-wages ; 0,5 
per cent, in lieu of payment in kind ; 5.5 per cent for piece-work, and 0.4 
per cent as bonuses and gratuities. 69.8 per cent, of the wages paid in kind 
were food rations, 30 2 per cent lodging or grants of land. The average 
cost of the work ]>erformed by an adult male labourer per hectare of land 
is no crowns , but on holdings of 400 hectares and ovei the cost only 
amounts to 92 crowns, rising to a maximum of 152 crowns on farms of less 
than 50 hectares 


^2 PRKMYNKNT LABOURERS j' I IE IK NUMBER YNP PIS'l R1 BU'IION 


The enquiry has assembled verv complete and reliable data for per- 
manent labourers of whom there were 6,181 on the 238 holdings under 
consideration, 5,650 males (91.4%) and 531 females (8.6 %) 

The distribution of permanent male and female labourers among the 
five groups described above is as follows . 


Permanent Workers . Number, Description etc 




Males 


J 


Females 



Farm 
servants ' 

I 

S tatan , 

Day 

labourers 

] or pare 

II 

Slatan 

Da> | 

labourers 

/ or part 

Others 


1 


- 

i| 





" cent 

1 

n» Pei ; 

cent 

N" Per . 
cent 

N* Per t 
cent 

N " centjj N " cent 

Per 

|crat| 

N° Pcl 

1 cent 

N° 1>er 1 
cent 

N° 1 Pcr 
' |ecnt 

I 

2U 4 1 

2,660 4 7 » 

1,728 306 

K70 154 

1 

152 1 7 ' 96 18 1 

112 ->1 1 

2881 54 2 

13 7 \ 

22 4 2 


1 


This table shows that the " slatare "or labourers paid partly in cash and 
partly in kind, are the most numerous class of permanent male labourers; 
whereas day-labourers predominate among the women. The ratios differ 
however in the different parts of Sweden. In the north the day-labourers 
account for 82.7 per cent of the total labouring population, and the torpare 
are almost nou-existant. 

Considered in relation to the area of the holdings on which they work 
permanent labourers aie distributed as follows (percentage figures). 
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Permanent Workers : Distribution by Holdings. 




Numtxn 

of 

Labourers 

Farm 

servants 

Slatare 

Day 

Labourers 

Tor part 

Otheis 

Holdings ol less Ilian 

^ Maks . . 

8.<> 

12. r 

32.3 

36.6 

18.2 

o.s 

100 heet. 

1 Pennies . 

, TI '^ 

)8 4 

20.0 

28.3 

3*3 

— 

Hoi lings ol 100 licet 

^ Males . 

<> 1.1 

3-3 

A*-7 

30.0 

15*1 

2.0 

and ovei. 

) I 'em. iks . 

1 88.7 

14.2 

21.2 

57-d 

2.3 

4-7 


On the smaller estates the number of farm-servants, that is to sa> oi 
unmarried labourers, is relatively higher, whic h is accounted for by the fact 
that such holdings aie too small to provide lodging for labourers with 

families 

Considered 1 lorn the stand-point of the kind of work the} perform agri- 
cultmal labouieis fall into tour main groups . overseeing staff, specialised 
woikers, men in charge of live stock, farm labourers pro]>er. 

To the liist group belong all those persons who, unlike the managing 
staff piojier, supervise other woikers while themselves taking a part in 
the work, such as the overseeis, the head stablemen, etc To the second 
group belong all those wage-earners engaged on specialised manual work 
and subsidiary trades carried on in connection with a farm, such as car] venters, 
black-smiths, gardeners, foresters, machine-hands, and so forth, exclusive, 
however, of those engaged in the care of live-stock and domestic animals 
attached t<> the farm who belong to the third group. This group is sub- 
divided into tw r o sections; overseers and ordinar} labourers. 

The fourth and last group comprises unskilled agricultural labourers 
who are paid a lower rate of wages and |>erform the rougher kinds of work. 

The* 5, (>50 male and the 5 ji female labourers are distributed among 
the four groups in the following proportions 

Permanent Workers: Distribution by ‘n \ in Groups \ccordiiui 
to Work Perl armed 


Groups* 


and 


31 d 


Ovei seers Other* 


4th 


Males 6.2 0.2 2.1 J 20 b 61 o 

Famales. — 16.8 40.5 1 31.6 11 1 


8 * 
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If we take these figures to be valid for the whole Kindgom they would 
show that the great majority of the male rural population of Sweden, i e. 
bi.g per cent, consists of labourers engaged on work requiring no special 
skill. On the other hand, nearly three-fourths of the female population 
( 72 . 1 %) is engaged m the care of live-stock, and of this number the major- 
ity (40.5 %) are employed as milkers. 

The same figures, considered in relation to the area of the farms show 
the following results 

Permanent Workers: Distribution by Holdings in Groups according 
to Work Performed 

3rd Group 

4 th Group 

Others 


Males . 


Holdings of ltss than 100 hectares . 

7 3 

0 () 

0 0 

20 2 

65 O 

Holdings of 100 hectares and o\er . . 

6 1 

0 5 

2 ^ 

20.6 

61 s 

Females : 

Holdings of less than too hectares . . 

1 

10 6 

23 ^ 

4(>7 

20 0 

Holdings of 100 hectares and over 

- 

1 *’ 6 

1 2 7 

29 7 

IO f 


These percentages show that on small farms the sui>ervising stall is 
comparatively more numeious, and the number of skilled workeis l>oth male 
and female smaller, and that preference is given to women not only for milk- 
ing but also in all the othei blanches of work connected with the cart oi 
livestock. 


^ ) Age, sex, condition, number in eamii y ami dt ration of service. 

The previous paragraph shows the division of agncuJtural labourers 
according to sex; we will only add that female labour is a negligible quan- 
tity m east and west Sweden, but is quite important in the south wheie 
women are employed in the ratio of 125 to eveiv hundred men. This 
high percentage is accounted for by the cultivation of beets, for which crop 
female la bom is preferred. 

The proportion between the two sexes varies, however, considerably for 
each group of workers, as can readily be seen bv the following table * 



I arm 
sen ants 

Statnu 

Da^ 

labourers 

I 01 pm ( 

Others 

Males . . 
Females , 

70 () 

■ 2f) 4 

<)b.o 

I 0 

857 

*4 3 

1 5 

K7.4 
12 (> 
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The women employed in domestic work and lodged and boarded by 
their employers form one-third of the total number of workeis coming 
under this group whereas the number of women in the group of tor pare is 
quite insignificant. 

As to age (i) it should be noted that only (> per cent of the laboureis 
were under eighteen. Although this figure may seem low to those who know 
how largely child-labour is employed in the fields yet it is explained by the 
fact that almost all these boys are casual labourers. 

Of minors under eighteen, 98.4 % were males and only 1.0 % females 
This class included a considerable number of young people of both sexe*- 
under fifteen years of age, amounting to 14.6 ]>or cent. 


The different 

groups of 

workers 

divide up 

as follows accordin' 

ige . 

1 .11 m 

Groi ps. 

l>a\ 


Wt 

st r\ ints 

S iutait 

labourers 

1 a I'utt Otlu. 1 " 

iNandovei . 

•Ss | 

00 5 

s 5 - 

loo tSK 5 

Tudei iN . . 

1 1 <> 

0 3 

1 1 s 

” 5 


The tor pare and stature are nevei . or baldly ever, under eighteen, and 
t hi v is natural as these groups consist mostly ot married people, where- 
as minors often act as faim servants and day -labourers. 

It is vei\ interesting to compare the distribution ot agricultural laboui- 
eis lietween different age limits with a like distribution of an equal 
number of workers employed in other industries 

The data assembled, which cannot Ik* given here tor lack ol space, 
confirm the well known fact that agriculture affords employment to workers 
well on in years, and therefore less fit ior work, in laigei numbers than do 
other industries This phenomenon h accounted tor by the exodus from the 
country of the younger people who rnigiate to the cities or to the iactories 
or who go abioad 

It we divide the agricultural labouieis into five year gioups staitmg 
from ib years of age, as is done in the following table, the figures an* 

Age 1(1-20 21-25 -’*>->< JJ-.’o Total 

Percentages . . 22 o 1 ; 2 iqN 22 1 22 q 100 

We find that the group from 21 to 2 5 years of age is the least numeions 
This is certainly due to the fact that young men in their twenty -first year 
are called on for military service, at the close of wdiich many of them piefei 
to remain in the towms and to find employment in factories The groiq 
from 36 to 40 years of age is, on the other hand the most numerous 


(1) The figures are not strictl> aeeuiatc, as the leplies <ln not slate the date of birth, but 
only the years completed or to be completed within the year 
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If we stud} the permanent agricultural labourers from the point of 
view of their status or condition we find the following percentage figures : 


Unmarried M.uuecl Widows or Widowers 


Males 17.5 784 4.1 

1 4 \ males 52. (> 20.9 17.5 


Theie arc 110 considerable variations in this regard from one region to 
another, but the variations are very noticeable between the several groups. 
For instance, out of 100 male farm servants no fewer than 96 are unmarried, 
whereas the unmarried torpare barely amount to 3.6 ° 0 . The figures for 
women show that the servants are all, without exception, unmarried, and 
that 7b 9 ° 0 oi the small group of female torpare were widow’s. 

The enquiry also shows that agricultural labourers as a rule marr\ 
younger than industrial workers Out of 100 jiertuanent agricultural 
labourers between the ages of 20 and 24, 18.5 w r ere married, whereas the 
|>ercentage for industrial workers of the same age varies from 7.8 to ir.4 
per cent. Between the ages of 25 and 29 the res [active percentages are 71 .8 
as compared with 54.0 ; from 30 years of age upwards the difference 
between the two classes of workers is insignificant. 

About 82.2 per cent, of the adult agricultural labourers were su part- 
ing a family. The average family consists of 5 persons, including the head 
and two members under 15 years of age ; but very many families, especiall} 
in the case of stature and torpare, consist of (> persons or more. 

It will not be out of place here to give a few particulars as to the length 
ol time the labourer remains with the same employer. 15.7 per cent, of the 
labourers considered had served on the same farm for less than two years ; 
42.4 per cent, from 2 to 10 years, and 33.4 per cent, over 10 years. The 
stability of employment on holdings of 100 hectares and more seems to be 
somewhat higher than on smaller farms, and is less in the case of women than 
of men It varies, however, greatly from group to group. Farm -servants 
seem to the least stable class, as about half of them (46.7 ° 0 ) were employed 
on the same farm for less than 2 years, whereas the torpare are the most 
stable ; in their case the proportion fell to 4 % ; indeed, many belonging to 
this group pass their whole life on one holding. 

Although the conditions of employment are very different in manu- 
facturing industries from what they are in agriculture, it is nevertheless 
worth while pointing out that whereas in the former from 25.2 to 36.2 ]>er 
cent, of the workers remain with the same employer for less than 2 years, 
in the ease of agriculture the figure falls to 15.7 per cent. ; that is to say that 
agriculture, more es|>ecially in the ease of large holdings, affords more stable 
conditions of employment than other industries. It must, however, be 
remembered that the class of elderly workers is more numerous among 
agricultural than among industrial labourers. 
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§ 4. Duration of work, kind and rates of wages. 


The system of accounts in use on farms made it impossible for the 
enquiry to ascertain the number of hours of work performed by labourers, 
and it therefore had to be satisfied with ascertaining the number of weeks 
and days of employment given during the year ; indeed, complete answers 
could only be secured on the first point. 

14.4 per cent, of male agricultural labourers worked less than 34 weeks 
(1 c a / 8 oi the veai ) ; 28.4 ]>er cent, from 33 to 48 weeks, and 58.2 per cent 
qq weeks or more (practically the whole \ear) . The figures loi women are 7.4, 
ib.b and 78 07 per cent. The superiority of women in this respect is, how- 
ever, only apparent as it depends on the tact that most of them are employed 
as milkeis and therefore have to work also on Sundays, but as a matter of 
fact, the number oi hours of woik })er day is much less for them than 
for men 

As a rule it m.n be said that a agrieultuial labouiei works 45 weeks 
in the year and a woman 38. Hut to obtain a more accurate idea of the 
amount of work accomplished 1 > each labourer it is well to consider the 
nunibei of days of work as compared to the size of the estate 

The data secured only refer to 5,031 male labourers (or 81 3 n (> of the 
vwnkcrs under consideration) and to a small number of women (onl\ 340). 

V umber of Days' Work perl armed during the Year (per 100 labourers). 
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This table shows that only 17.2 per cent of the male labourers worked 
325 days or more, that is to say on Sundays also, whereas the proportion of 
women was 72.6 per cent. It also shows that on the larger holdings the 
number of labourers who work for more than 300 days is larger than on the 
smaller farms (41.2 ° 0 instead of 31.4 %) whereas the reverse is the case 
with the women (78.9 % against 80.7 %). 

The annual average number of days of employment for men is 270 and 
tor women 326 (1 ) 

The enquiry next takes up the question of wages. On this head it 
must be remembered that in reckoning the value of wages in cash or in 
kind paid to the labourer only those workers who remained with the same 
employer for at least 49 weeks, or for 300 days, were taken into account. 
Their number is 3,701, or 59.9 per cent, of the permanent labourers. It 
must also be remembered that by “ cash wages " are meant all forms 
of remuneration in cash (time -wages, payment by piece-work, bonuses, 
gratuities, indemnities, etc.), and by “ wages in kind ” is meant the value, 
calculated at the selling price in the locality in which the labourer is employ - 
erl, oi all goods supplied to him (exclusive therefore, of medical attendance, 
free insurance, and similar services which are often provided) of his 
lodging, and of grants of land, made to him. 

The total amount of wages paid to 5,ibi agricultural labourers was 
2,478,163 crowns ; of these, 2,323,098 crowns (93.7 %) were paid to men 
and 155,065 (6.3 %) to women. The }>er cent age ratio of cash wages as 
compared to w r ages in kind paid to males was 60.1 ° n as against 39.9 ; 

for women 68. q ° 0 as against 31. 1 ° 0 . 

The w r ages were distributed iKdween the several groups of labourers in 
the following proportions: 
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(r) Labourers employed in the eare of live-stock generally have one day oil every three of 
foui \veek% otliei labovners have about six days holiday a yeai 
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This shows that in the case of farm-servants, both men and women, 
wages paid in the form of food rations have great importance (52.7 % for 
the former, 56.6 %for the latter); in the case of torpare lodging and land 
grants are of more importance ; while day-labourers receive almost the whole 
of their wages in cash (92.2 %). 

The annual average cash wage for male agricultural labourers through- 
out the Kingdom was 428 crowns and for women 258 crowns ; but in the case 
of 56.9 % of the former and as many as 83.8 % of the latter the average did 
not amount to 400 crowns. Moreover, the wages paid to the several 
groups of labourers differ considerably, for while the average wage of a 
day-labourer amounts to 635 crowns a year, farm -servants do not receive 
more than 2Q(> crowns. In the case of women the best paid are the torpare 
(365 crowns), the worst the unspecified labourers (188 crowns). 

The significance of these differences becomes more apparent if we con- 
sider the total average annual wage, adding together that paid in cash and 
that in kind It then amounts for men to 707 crowns, for women to 375 
crowns, varying for the former from 514 crowns {torpare) to 738 (statare ) ; 
tor the latter from 287 crowns {day-labourers) to 63,0 {torpare). We thus 
see that the statare , the typical agricultural labourer receiving a mixed 
wage, is the best paid of the men, the torpare of the women 

The wage 4 -' paid also dejjetul largely on the kind of w r ork performed ; 
and within each of the groups referred to it varies according to whether the 
wage-earner acts as overseer, or as skilled worker, or as mere labourer. 
Thus, for instance, in the group of farm -servants, the average w r age for the 
whole group is (>28 crowns, but the overseei earns from 841 to 040 crowns, 
while the ordinary servant is only paid 587 crowns. 

Similarly for the group of day-labourers the waiges are 1,082 for fore- 
men, (>47 crowns for ordinary labourers, and the average annual wage for 
the whole group works out at 785 crowns. 

If we consider the wage in relation to age and condition we get the 
following figures * 


Wages according to . l^r and Condition 
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756 741 769 7°3 669 632 664 ;,90 740 

308 444 287 38S 303 391 156 447 291 


This table shows that the w r ages of married men are almost always higher 
than those of the unmarried ; the reverse is true in the case of women as 
these latter, having to attend to their domestic duties, have little time 
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available for other occupations. Moreover, men’s wages as a rule rise 
gradually to a maximum which they reach when about 40 to 54 years of 
age, after which they gradually decline. This occurs also in the case of 
women but in their case the maximum is reached between the ages of 25 and 
39. In some cases, however, wages continue to rise even after the usual 
age-limit for the higher rate has been reached. This occurs more especially 
in the case of members of the managing staff employed in positions of trust 
who have worked for many years on the same holding. 

It remains to be seen in what measure wages are paid in kind ; the 
results of the enquiry on this point are set forth in the following table : 


Number 
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Average annual wages (in crowns) 
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The payment of wages exclusively either in money or in kind is the 
exception to the rules of mixed wages ; nevertheless the ratio between the 
two kinds of wage varies considerably according to the group to which the 
labourer belongs. Thus, out of 100 stature, 99,8 are in receipt of mixed 
wages, whereas only 50.4 per cent, of day-labourers are thus paid. 

The enquiry has also ascertained that when the payment in kind 
exceeds 50 per cent, of the total wage the average wage of the labourer 
declines. 

The following data have been obtained on the ratio between the various 
kinds of wage : 
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We thus see that the great majority of permanent agricultural labour- 
ers are paid time-wages ; piece-work is an inconsiderable item and is con- 
fined almost entirely to forestry work ; the bonus system is used mainly 
in the case of workers employed in the care of stock and in gardening. 
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To complete this review of facts relating to the wages of permanent 
agricultural labourers something must be said of the earnings of the labour- 
ers^ family, for in the country, much more than in towns, the family must 
be considered as a working and earning unit. The enquiry secured com- 
plete returns on this head foT 781 labourers’ families, in 754 of which the 
head of the family was a man, and in 27 a woman. 

We give below two tables showing the data foi 754 families, the heads 
of which were men, and in which at least two members of the family worked 
on the same holding. Taking into account only the income earned by the 
head of the family we get the following percentages figures * 

Earnings of Heads of Families . 
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But it we take into account the income earned by all the members ot 
the family we obtain the following figmes : 

harm tig s by Families 
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This table clearly shows that if we only take into account the wages 
earned by the head of the family, 39.3 per cent, earn an annual income of 
less than 700 crowns; 54 per cent, earn from 700 to 999 crowns ; and only 
6.6 per cent, earn an income of 1000 crowns or more. But if we add the 
wages received by other members of a family a notable increase occurs. 
Out of 100 families only 8.9 per cent, earn incomes of less than 700 crowns; 
32.3 per cent, between 700 and 999, and not less than 48.8 per cent, incomes 
of 1000 crowns and over. 

If we consider the size of a family we see that the larger families have, as 
a rule, much larger incomes. A family consisting of two persons (husband 
and wife) only earns more than 1000 crowns a year in 29 cases out of a hun- 
dred, whereas a family of from 3 to 5 members attains that figure in 40 
cases out of 100, and families of from 6 to 9 members in 60 cases out of 100. 

Now that we have examined the w r ages of permanent labourers who 
have l>een in the same situation for at least one year, we will give a few 
figures for permanent labourers as a whole. 

This class consists of 6,181 individuals, who received in wages (cash 
and kind) a total sum of 3,529,566 crowns. Their weekly w ages, by sex and 
by group were as follows : 
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These tables clearly show how low are women's wages as compared 
with the wages paid to men, women earning in fact but little more than 
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half of what men earn. More than 80 per cent, oi the women engaged in 
agriculture earn less than ro crowns per week, whereas in the case of men 
the percentage is barely 21.6. This difference in the wages paid to the 
two sexes is noticeable also within the same group The low rate of wages 
paid to female day-labourers (5 71 crowns per week) is noteworthy and is 
accounted for by the fact, already mentioned, that most of these women are 
engaged in milking, only working a few hours a day, and therefore earning 
low wages. If we compare the wages received by agricultural labourers 
employed on the same farm for at least 49 weeks in the year, with those 
received by all workers without distinction it can easily be shown that the 
more skilled workers, and therefore the better paid, are those who change 
their situation less frequently 

The enquiry also collected some data on the daily wages paid to 5,041 
labourers The total average wage of the men amounted to 2.07 crowns 
per day, that of the women to 1 16 crowns per day Out of 100 male 
labourers, 41 8 earn less than 2 ciowns ]>er day, whereas the ratio for 
loc) iemale labouiers is q2 9 per cent, and the only labourers who receive 
4 ciowns a (hn aie men m the latio ot o 7 percent 


^ 5. Casual l vbourkrs itikir number and distribution. 

The information dealing with this class oi labouiers is much less com- 
plete and reliable than that so far given 

On the 258 estates for which the enquiiv assembled data, temporary 
employment was given to 5,789 persons, and detailed information could only 
be secured ioi 2,450 oi these. 

Of this number 75 4 per cent resided in localities near the estate 
on which the> worked , i(> 9 jx i r cent. 111 othei parts of the Kingdom, and 
7.7 per cent were foreign immigrants As to sex 57 2 were males and 42.8 
females, but the proportion oi women to men on the larger estates of 100 
hectares and over rose to 44.1 pei cent Tailing to 56.3 per cent on the small- 
est farms. When urgent field work has to be done it liecomes necessaiy 
to employ even child-labour. This is shown by the fact that 3 if) pel cent, 
of the 2,540 labourers under consideration were under 18 years of age, and 
halt of this number were under fifteen The distribution of casual labour- 
ers according to age is clearly shown by the following table . 
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The difference between these percentages and those ior permanent 
labourers is notable, more especially in the case of the number of workers 
under 18 years ol age. 

The differences are still greater if we consider these labourers from the 
point of view of their condition. The percentages under this head are 
as follows : 
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The ratio of unmarried tp married for the two sexes is almost the 
reverse of that shown in the case of jjermanent labourers. This difference 
points, among other things, to the fact that casual labour, owing to its 
uncertainty, hinders men from settingup a family, whereas it is well suited 
to peasants’ wives, who are prevented In their domestic duties from 
becoming labourers, but who find in casual work a means of earning a 
supplementary wage. 


§ b. Duration of work, kind and rates of wages 
of casual labourers. 


The particulars on these two points are less to lie relied on than are 
the data given above. In considering them we should always bear in mind 
that they are only approximately correct. 

The 5,079 casual labourers under consideration jxjrformed about 400,204 
days of work ; or an average of 81 to 89 days per labourer, which is about 
equivalent to the 12 or 15 weeks of the busy summer season. The average 
duration of work in the north of Sweden is considerably shorter (an average 
of 46 days) for obvious climatic reasons ; shortest of all is the working 
season foi immigrant labourers from other parts of the Kingdom. The 
season falls into two ]>eriods : from the beginning to the end of June they 
do the preparatory work in the beet fields ; they then return to their ow r n 
localities for the hay harvest ; after which they return to lift the beets, 
being employed in all for some forty days. The working season for foreign 
immigrants is considerably longer, lasting from April to October or Novem- 
ber, some b to 8 months in all, comprising from 150 to 200 working days. 

The few following particulars may be added as to wages. 

The 5,789 agricultural labourers under consideration received in wages 
754,116 crowns, of which 5,9 per cent, was paid in kind, 23.6 per cent, for 
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piece-work, and the remainder in cash time-wages. The percentage paid 
for piece-work is noticeably higher than in the case of permanent labourers, 
for whom it represented only 1.87 per cent. This form of payment is com- 
mon in the case of labourers employed on the beet crop. 

The average wage for the season varies from 128 to 135 crowns ; it 
rises to 188 crowns for male adults ; falls to 112 for female adults, and to 73 
crowns for boys. The wage of foreign immigrants is highest, amounting to 
31 1 crowns, to which must be added the not inconsiderable sum allowed for 
travelling expenses, which, in the case of labourers from Russian and 
Austrian Poland, is reckoned at 60 crowns per head. 

The daily wage averages 1.44 crowns per head for the whole group , 
falling to crowns 1. oOfor youths under 18 and rising to 2.23 crowns for men 
The lowest wage is that paid to women for the reason already referred to 
more than once, 1. e. that most of these women are employed as milkers 
and work only a few hours each day. 

(To be continued) 
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During recent years German agrarian policy has been inspired by the 
idea of the superiority of small and medium-sized holdings over large hold- 
ings. The author of this article, while recognising that the area cultivated 
as large holdings has in fact diminished, asserts that, at any rate where large 
holdings have been worked on scientific lines and conducted as capitalistic 
enterprises in the strict sense of the term, their number has increased rather 
than diminished. The fact is that large-scale farming enjoys certain 
advantages. With an important amount of produce to offer it holds a 
stronger position in the market, and can also produce more cheaply, while 
in addition, in the majority of cases, offering produce of superior quality, 
thanks to the advantages which it possesses in the matter of employing 
labour and making use of motor power , so that it is not very probable that 
from now onward small-scale cultivation will gain upon cultivation upon 
a large scale. 

Admittedly, under the provisions of the laws relating to home colonis- 
ation of 1886, 1898, 1902 and 1908, there have been pm chased up to the 
end of 1913, n the Provinces of Posen and, of Eastern Prussia, an area of 
438,560 hectares, on which there have been established 295 villages accom- 
modating 128,232 inhabitants comprised in 20,000 families. 

In smaller states like Oldenburg and Mecklenburg great efforts have 
been made in the same direction ; nevertheless only a small proportion of 
the agricultural labourers have consented to establish themselves in this 
manner. From 1908 to 1913, a total of 3,785 holdings of an area less than 
2 l 2 hectares have been formed. Of these 1,636, that is to say 43 per cent., 
have been assigned to industrial workers, and 2,149 (57 per cent.) to 
workers in agriculture. Since the formation of the Rentengiiter in the 
Province of Posen, 586 holdings have been taken up by industrial workers 
and only 156 by agricultural labourers. The wives of the latter are still 
less than their husbands attracted by the idea of possessing a plot of land, 
and far from showing willingness to give the help which the management 
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of their Rentengut demands, many of them have but one desire - - to 
reduce their contribution to a minimum. 

The writer adds that the opposition of the communal authorities, 
who fear an increase in their burden of poor relief, the rising cost of 
land and of building construction and, lastly, the political colour of many 
small-holdings associations, are other factors which hinder the formation of 
workmen's holdings. Moreover, according to the writer, home colonisation 
which consists in the subdivision of existing holdings must be distinguished 
from colonisation which deals with new land. The acquisition of unculti- 
vated land by co-operative societies or associations, which subdivide it, is 
the method by which colonisation can develop most rapidly, and the pros- 
pects for colonisation are most promising in this direction. It is true that 
the breaking of uncultivated land is an expensive operation, but where 
home colonisation has been proceeding for a long time the price of land 
and the cost of building are so high as to make the formation of small 
holdings a very difficult matter. In any case, where intensive cultivation 
is undertaken the large holding is the better provided with the machinery 
and buildings which are necessary, and its subdivision, therefore, becomes, 
economically speaking, more disadvantageous. It is to be anticipated, 
besides, that, thanks to the progress of science, an industrial development 
of districts still uncultivated will take place Peat can be utilised for the 
production of gas possessing valuable heating power, and furnishes in addi- 
tion a number of useful by-products such as tar and sulphate of ammonia. 
It becomes possible thus to establish on the moors central electric stations 
capable of furnishing power to the district at a cheap rate. 


BELGIUM, DENMARK, HOLLAND. 


^C( >TT i j . W Roru kim>x) Ork \r.RierLTrK u Ri\ \i s ‘ TK iju.uirrh Rcnrw, No n f > 
January, pagis is to u* 


Much has been written in England to throw light on the somew hat puzzl- 
ing fact that countries like Belgium, Denmark, and Holland are able to 
export immense quantities of agricultural and market garden produce to 
England and to compete successfully with the English farmer notwithstand- 
ing that he has the market at his door. 

In the article under notice the author (reviewing several books relating 
to the countries named) tries to summarise the lessons to be learnt. From 
Denmark, he tells us, there are to be learnt three lessons of the simplest 
possible kind. “ The first is the lesson of adaptability, of enterprise, of willing- 
ness to march with the times. The second is the lesson of education and 
character. The third is the lesson of mutual aid. ” 

The success pf Holland is attributed to the high degree of technical 
skill of the Dutch farmer, to his readiness to change his crops and his methods, 
to the development of co-operation, and to the care with which the Govern- 
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meiit, while aiding the farmer in many ways, refrains from taking any 
action which could impair his independence and initiative. 

Belgium, again, owes its agricultural success to its transport facilities, 
to the excellent cultivation and hard work of its farmers, to the large amount 
of artificial manures used, to co-operation, and to the fact that the low rate 
of industrial wages prevents town life from offering an attractive alternative 
to life on the land. 


GRlvAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


JOHNSTON n H Cuhord) A National Alriculidrai Poiicy* Thf Finance of 
Ocutmno OwNFKsHir and Co-opera rivr Ckedi i Loudon, i<)is V S Kintf and 

Soil ^ M) , |0 ])p 


The writer of this pamphlet has endeavoured to solve a difficult pro- 
blem, that of finding a system of State-aided land purchase which shall be 
sufficiently elastic to be always applicable, in spite of any fluctuations which 
may occur in the rate of interest at which the State is able to borrow 
money. His solution (subject to certain stipulations) is as follows ’ 

(1) The purchase price to be fixed at 22.24 years’ purchase of the net 

rent. 

(2) The landlord to be paid one-fourth of the purchase price in cash, 
and to receive State j ° 0 bonds of actual selling value equal to the remaining 
three-fourths 

(S) The farmer to repay the amount advanced by ammmities of 
Lj lo.s. ()d per cent, for 18 years and £2 i8.s. o d for the following iq years. 

For an explanation of the principles upon which this solution is based 
and an exposition of its practical working we must refer the reader to the 
pamphlet itself Suffice it to say that the author starts from the assumption 
that there is an almost invariable difference (approximately 1 P er cent.) 
between the current rate of interest at which the State can borrow money 
and the rate of interest which the net rent of a farm represents in com- 
parison with its capital value 


PHOT HI*) RO (Rowland l*)), M P : PMRiorisM vm> \(.hku hrl “ Tlu* Edinburgh Re- 
view, No Oetohei iQis.pau i - 40*1 to 4 js 

The question of increasing the home production of food is, in this article, 
treated from the standpoint of the fatmer. Fanning, Mr. Prothero points out, 
is a commercial enterprise run for profit, and a farmer cannot reasonably 
be expected to sacrifice his livelihood, any more than an artisan can 
reasonably be asked to give his labour for nothing. 

That there is under-cultivation is, according to the author, undoubtedly 
true and practical men conversant with the business of farming find 
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easy to fix on the three principal causes of a palpable fact. These are 
personal character, insufficient capital, and the relation between prices and 
costs of production. Of these the last is the most important. 

In manufacture, the larger the output, the smaller in proportion be- 
comes the cost of production and the cheaper the product. In agriculture, 
on the contrary, increased production can only be obtained by increased 
expenditure, and there comes a point when the larger outlay ceases to be 
remunerative. This point is mainly regulated by the prices obtainable for 
the produce, and those prices are fixed by other countries where expenses 
of cultivation are not so high. 

Mr. Prothero thus summarises his argument . Consumers may urge 
the farmer to extract the maximum from the soil in order to make food cheap. 
But he has an answer which cannot be called unreasonable. He says “ I 
cannot grow more wheat per acre, unless I spend more money. I cannot 
charge you what the wheat actually costs me, because 1 have no control 
over prices. They are imposed upon me by Chicago, and depend on conditions 
which are totally different from those in this country Therefore, the only 
thing I can do is to produce, not as much as the soil can be made to yield, 
but as much as I think I can afford 

To this Mr Prothero adds the dictum * “ Cheap food is a national 
boon , but the price which the nation pays is the under-cultivation of land 
at home " 


RUSSIA 


ELERING (Osl'CN) Vl.RMOGENsHlLDCNG KLLINIl MTLRLICIir.R VNS.LDLEK IN FlM \ND {the 
F< olnt ion of ih M/i til Ho } dnu* in Finland) HkKin^iors, 191s 1 vol 111 16, pp *>2“ 

Home colonisation presents one of the chief problems of the economic 
life of Finland. For a long time the problem has made itself felt more and 
more throughout the whole social and economic life of the country , so 
that in the last ten years the State has attempted with constantly increasing 
energy to find a solution. 

M. Elf ring, Inspector of Colonisation in Finland, 111 the book indicated 
above, examines the whole home colonisation policy of the last ten years. 
Analysing carefully, from the statistical, economic and business point of 
view, a certain number of small peasant holdings, and pointing out the gener- 
al tendency shown in the formation of small holdings, he seeks to determine 
whether the policy followed up to the present time has had the effect of 
strengthening the peasant’s economic position on the new land, and whether 
the new agricultural units which have been formed are calculated to improve 
the condition of the people and diminish their needs. 

The book which contains numerous statistics and monographs (355 
pages) is in two parts. In the first the writer outlines the agricultural 
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organisation of Finland and describes the efforts in the direction of home 
colonisation made in the country. He next gives a brief description of 
the material upon which he has drawn and of his method of investigation ; 
and then deals with the distribution of capital in agricultural undertakings. 
A description of the natural and economic conditions of the peasants* 
holdings, of the peasants’ mode of living and of the amount of their 
indebtedness, closes the first part. 

In a special section the author examines the peasants' assets and 
liabilities, the changes in their family budgets, the division of the annual 
income and interest, salaries and profits, the increase or decrease in the net 
patrimony 111 different centres of colonisation, classified according to the 
different factors which influence the economic position of the peasants 

The author concludes that the building up of the patrimony of the 
peasants is undoubtedly taking place, and that the methods so tar followed 
are capable of yielding good results in the future. 

We limit ourselves at present to these brief notes on the book in question, 
returning to a more detailed study of it in an early number of the Review 
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Part I: Co-operation and Association 


BRITISH INDIA. 


PRIMARY SOCIETIES ACCORDING TO THE REPORT 
OE THE COMMITTEE ON COOPERATION. 


In the March number of the Review we dealt with that part of the 
recently published Report of the Committee on Co-operation which relates to 
the constitution and working of Central and Provincial Banks. It was to 
the situation of such central financing institutions that the attention of 
the Committee was specially directed, and for the most part, it is to these 
institutions that the Committee’s recommendations relate. It is obvious, 
however, as the Committee say in their Report, that " the financial stability 
of the higher class of bank, though dependent on many considerations 
peculiar to that class, must always in the ultimate resort be dependent upon 
the soundness of the primary societies on which the whole structure rests. ” 
It is for this reason that the Committee reviewed very carefully the present 
position of the primary societies ; and m the following pages we wish to 
present somewhat briefly the Committee’s findings and criticisms under the 
three heads of (i) The constitution, and management of primary societies, 
(2) The composition and employment of their capital, and (3) The arrange- 
ments for their inspection and audit. 


§ 1. Thk constitution and management of primary societies 

It may perhaps be worth while noting that the name “ Primary ” 
society is used for the first time in the nomenclature of the Indian co-op- 
erative movement precisely in the present Report In all official returns 
societies are classified as Agricultural, Non- Agricultural or Central , in the 
Report the term " Primary " is used to denote the first two classes The 
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number of Primary societies in India at the date of the Committee's enquiry 
was 14,566, of which 13,715 were Agricultural societies. 

Ordinarily — it must be borne in mind that we are presenting through- 
out the opinions of the Committee — there should be one society to one 
village and one village to one society, but the law allows that the members 
of one tribe, class, caste or occupation may form a single society even if they 
do not reside in the same village. Often, too, a group of villages will form a 
suitable unit for the formation of a society. The essential principle to be 
followed is clear -- that the members should be “ so closely in touch with 
one another that they are willing to be, and can be both in name and in 
fact, jointly responsible. ” The average membership of an Agricultural 
society is 41, the average by provinces varying from only 16 in the Central 
Provinces to 91 in Coorg. The members are for the most part small peasant 
owners and occupancy tenants. There is in some parts a slight tendency 
to exclude poor but deserving persons of the artisan or labourer class, and 
this may occasionally work hardship However, there would be great dan- 
ger in forcing the present members to accept the poorer classes, and all that 
can be done w r ith advantage is to teach the members the principles of 
selection and leave them to decide in individual cases. 

Great caution needs to be exercised in granting registration The 
Registrar should in every case call for a full report from the organisers 
and should ascertain (1) whether the proposed members have really 
assimilated the principles of co-operation, (2) whether they appear to 
be too involved in debt to make a society successful (and for this pur- 
pose a statement showing, though not in great detail, the assets and liabi- 
lities of intending members should be submitted), (3) whether adequate work- 
ing capital is available in the movement, (4) whether the applicants are men 
of good character, and the village as a whole free from the taint of litigious- 
ness, (5) whether means are at hand to provide for the necessary supervision 
of societies when formed The Registrar should also inform himself as to 
the suitability of the secretary proposed. It is not essential that the 
Secretary should be a member of the society, and there is no objection to his 
receiving some remuneration for his services. As far as possible, his duties 
should be purely clerical. 

Two question of considerable importance have arisen in connection 
with the organisation of societies, namely, (1) whether special powers should 
be conferred on societies to enable them to ascertain accurately the debts 
of their members, and (2) whether it is right for the society, to pay off the 
whole of the ascertained debts of an applicant for membership on his entry 
into the society. 

With regard to the first, the case which calls for action is that of a 
creditor who refuses to supply a statement of the debt due to him, and there 
is no objection in principle to giving the societies power to call for such a 
statement, and legislation in this sense might be tried experimentally. The 
case of an applicant for membership who wilfully conceals his indebted- 
ness should not arise, since ex hypothesi the members of a society should be 
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sufficiently well acquainted with the circumstances of their neighbours to 
prevent the election of a debtor of this type. 

On the whole it is not advisable that a society should pay off the debts 
of a member on election. If the creditors are importunate no other course 
may be practicable ; but it is much better that the society should assist the 
member to pay off his debts gradually and by his own exertions. A soci- 
ety, by assuming the whole burden of prior debt without any contribution 
of effort from the member himself, may do much to weaken the man’s 
strength of character. 

It is sometimes argued that, as only an infinitesimal part of the agricul- 
tural population is at present included in co-operative societies, an energ- 
etic propaganda should be undertaken to extend the movement. This seems 
to the Committee to be inadvisable. In many parts of India, as things are, 
it would be quite impossible to arrange for the proper supervision of soci- 
eties, and it would be inviting disaster, therefore, to form societies there. 
It is much better that the movement from now onward should spread 
gradually by the force of example, and that the Registrars, following a 
policy of concentration and caution, should seek to improve the quality of 
societies rather than add to their number. 


§ 2 The composition and employment of capital 

The capital of agricultural societies is composed approximately as 
follows : -- 


I.akh®: of rupees 


Shares 49.00 

Deposits . . 72. 43 

Doans . .... .... 247.10 

Reserves 24.00 

The societies have a small source of income in entrance fees for which 
no figures are available. The fees charged are small and there is no evidence 
that charging a fee has in any case tended to exclude poor men from the 
societies. The Committee does not consider it a matter of any importance 
whether they are levied or not. 


Shares. 

In six provinces share capital is of sufficient importance to be consid- 
ered an integral part o fthe system. These provinces are Madras, United 
Provinces, Punjab, Burma, Coorg and Ajmer. In certain of the societies 
in Burma the shares are of Rs. 10 each ; in Coorg they are of Rs. 10 or Rs. 20 ; 
in Ajmer [Rs. 5 ; and in Madras, one rupee only. All these shares are as 
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a rule payable on admission and give no right to participation in any profits 
which may be earned. In the Punj ab, in the United Provinces and in a large 
number of the societies in Burma shares have a face value of from Rs. io 
to Rs. ioo and are payable by yearly or half-yearly instalments spread over 
ten years. At the end of the ten years the shares are usually withdrawable, 
and in all three provinces, after ten years, three-fourths of the annual profits 
are distributed among the shareholders in proportion to their paid-up shares. 
During the ten years, in the United Provinces and Burma, the whole 
of the profits earned are carried to the reserve fund ; in the Punjab during 
the same period only a quarter of the profits are carried to the reserves and 
the balance is distributed among the members in the form of new shares. 

These somewhat elaborate share systems are open to certain criticisms. 
The original shareholders may be tempted to limit the admission of new 
members, and in any case their admission is made difficult by the fact 
that the older members, by their payments, have acquired something 
in the nature of a vested right in the future profits of the society. If a new 
member on admission be required to pay up the same amount of share cap- 
ital as has been paid up by the older members the result will be to exclude 
poor men from membership. Further, the withdrawal of share capital 
after ten years may prove inconvenient to the society ; and, lastly, as the 
number of shareholders increases the value of the dividends received by the 
later members will probably be less than that of the dividends which the 
earlier members received. 

Ordinarily a maximum dividend on shares should be fixed, and may 
suitably be the ordinary rate charged by a society on its loans. 

Shares or instalments on shares are sometimes deducted from loans 
granted to members. The practice is not uncommon in Europe, and though 
theoretically it may be open to objection, there is no sufficient reason for 
insisting on its discontinuance. 


Deposits. 


Co-operative societies have so far not been very successful in attract- 
ing deposits Whereas in Germany more than 87 per cent, of the working 
capital of the Raiffeisen societies consists of deposits, in India the cor- 
responding percentage is only 18. In some provinces a certain proportion 
of members’ deposits consists of compulsory deposits which members are 
required to make at stated intervals, but in the opinion of the Committee 
small instalment shares are preferable to a compulsory deposit system, as 
a means of inculcating thrift. Deposits are probably made as a rule for 
one year, though no detailed statistics are available. In a few cases deposits 
are accepted at call, but it would be advisable to refuse deposits on these 
terms, at least for some time to come. The only exception which might 
profitably be made is in the case of savings deposits which, with the object 
of encouraging thrift, might be accepted repayable at call, a few day’s notice 
being required for each withdrawal. 
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Though there is at present little likelihood of local societies borrowing 
an excessive amount, yet it is necessary that each society’s borrowing 
power should be assessed at a definite sum either by the Union or by the 
Central Bank. 

Normally the deposits are repaid with commendable punctuality, and 
even after the outbreak of the present war societies have, with very few 
exceptions, repaid such depositors as claimed withdrawal 


Loans. 

Primary societies make use of loans from four sources : (i) from Govern- 
ment, (2) from Central and Provincial Banks, (3) from other societies, and 
(4) from private individuals and institutions. The amount of capital in 
lakhs of rupees from the first three sources is as follows * Government 
7.87, Provincial and Central Banks 21b. 80, Other v Societies 22.43 

A loan from one primary society to another requires the sanction of the 
Registrar, and the Committee recommend that sanction for direct loans 
should rarely be given The practice of lending directly is likely to lead to 
some confusion of liabilities which would make it a difficult matter for the 
Central Bank of the district to forecast the calls that will be made upon it. 

Loans from individuals are not distinguished in the returns from 
deposits from non-members, and the principles which should govern the 
receipt of deposits apply with equal force to the acceptance of such loans. 


Proportion of Capital oaoied bv Societies 

The proportion of the total working capital which is owned by the soci- 
eties is, for the whole of British India, 22 3 per cent. This is exclusive of 
members' deposits, and if these be included the proportion rises 1o 31.4 per 
cent. The Committee in this connection say : “ It is in our opinion most 
advisable that the growth of this form of capital which conduces so greatly 
to the financial stability of societies, should be encouraged in every way, 
partly by the issue of shares, but chiefly by the building up of reserve funds, 
with the help of a large margin of interest, and we have no sympathy with 
the view which has in one province been put before us, that this class of 
income should be discouraged as tending to make societies, prematurely 
independent of control. ” 


* 

* * 

The total borrowing powers of a society are fixed by the Central Bank 
and the Registrar, and the amount which the society can give out in loans 
is determined by this limit. In addition it is usual for the General Meeting 
to fix the limit up to which the committee may borrow without its sanction, 
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and it is becoming increasingly the custom for the General Meeting to fix 
also the limit of each member's borrowing power. In a newly formed soci- 
ety it is a difficult matter to fix a limit to the borrowing power of individual 
members. Members join the society for the purpose of borrowing and very 
often, if not indeed normally, they wish to borrow fairly large sums at once 
for the purpose of freeing themselves from prior debt. It is to the society's 
interest to pay oil the member's old debts as quickly as possible, as the mem- 
ber's economic position will thus be improved and the general credit of the 
society strengthened. When, however, most of the old debts have been 
settled it becomes comparatively easy to estimate each member's needs 
for the agricultural work of a normal year, and to assess his credit on the 
basis of his character, his earning capacity and the value of his property. 

It has already been decided by the Government of India that it is not 
possible to restrict loans solely to productive purposes. There are certain 
social or ceremonial expenses which the Indian cultivator must incur, 
and it is preferable that to meet such expenses he should have recourse 
to his co-operative society rather than to a money lender. Fortunately 
loans for unproductive purposes form only a small proportion of the total 
loans, the bulk of which are for cultivation expenses, the purchase of cattle 
and the repayment of old debt. Minor objects for which loans are made are 
the payment of land revenue, the holding over of grain for a fair market, 
purchase of fodder, maintenance expenses, litigation, purchase of implem- 
ents, trade and education Co-operation at present cannot be of much 
assistance in the carrying out of expensive permanent improvements on land, 
which are, however, financed by advances under the Land Improvement 
Loans Act. 

Practice with regard to the repayment of loans is not uniform In 
Burma the byelaws classify loans as : - (a) Loans for seed, food, cultivation 

expenses and fodder, (b) Loans for the purchase of carts, or cattle, the 
liquidation of small debts, and for house-building, and (c) Loans for the 
liquidation of large debts, for the purchase or redemption of land and for 
expensive improvements. Loans of the first class must be repaid after the 
next ensuing harvest ; of the second class in 2 or 3 years ; of the third class 
in 3 or 4 years. The Committee consider that a somewhat similar classi- 
fication should be adopted for each province. 

It is not a regular practice of the societies to require sureties for loans. 
In the Central Provinces it is optional upon the part of the Committee of 
Management to insist upon sureties, and in other provinces such as Burma, 
Coorg and Assam they are required only in exceptional cases. The Commit- 
tee consider that it should be made a general rule to call for sureties and to 
proceed with rigour against a borrower's sureties in the case of his default. 

Movable property such as cattle or carts is sometimes accepted as 
security for loans and in some provinces mortgages on land are taken as col- 
lateral security in addition to sureties. There are difficulties of various kinds 
in dealing with mortgages on land and the Committee recommend that the 
practice of taking a mortgage on immovable property should be used very 
sparingly. In many cases, owing to the peculiarities of the land tenure sys- 
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tem, it is difficult to obtain a valid mortgage, and in any case a co-operative 
society would naturally always be extremely reluctant to proceed to fore- 
closure and sale. The only alternative to sale, namely that the society 
should take possession of the land for a period of years, is cumbersome. 

The first duty of a society -- the point is strongly insisted upon by the 
Committee — is to build up a reserve fund, not to furnish credit at the cheap- 
est possible rates. The Indian societies are in a fortunate position in that 
there is usually a considerable margin between the rates at which they can 
borrow and the rates at which they can lend. Full advantage should be 
taken of this fact for as long a period as possible. The competition of societies 
has already compelled the village money-lenders to lower their rates, and in 
some cases this reduction has been so considerable as to compel the societies 
in their turn to lower the rates which they had established. The Govern- 
ment of India hold that so long as the rates charged by societies are below 
those charged by the outside market they cannot be regarded as excessive, 
even when they are high. The rates of interest charged on loans in the Pun- 
jab, the United Provinces and Bihar and Orissa are 15 per cent, or more, 
but these rates are lower — in most cases very much lower — than those 
charged by private lenders. 

With regard to the repayment of loans there is no attempt upon the 
part of the Committee to conceal the fact that dangerous laxities and 
irregularities exist. The Committee of Management of a society have occasion- 
ally admitted that they take little trouble to recover the principal sum so 
long as the interest due upon it is paid regularly. In many cases the real 
amount of the loans which are overdue cannot be ascertained with any 
accuracy There are often quite valid reasons why a member cannot repay a 
loan on the date at which it falls due, and the Committee of Management 
is in such cases fully justified in granting an extension ; and, a loan so 
extended is, quite properly, not classed as overdue. But it is very desirable 
to know what loans for which extensions have been granted have in fact 
become overdue; and this is seldom shown in the accounts. F urther there have 
been revealed many cases of what are really fictitious repayments. A mem- 
ber repays a loan, and immediately takes out a new loan. The danger is 
obvious. A loan should be repaid out of the proceeds of its employment. 
Where a borrower nominally repays a loan and< immediately contracts 
another he may actually have made his repayment, not out of his earnings or 
profits, but with money borrowed for the occasion from a money-lender 
and immediately repaid out of the proceeds of the second loan which he 
contracts with the society. In such cases there is no effective repayment, 
merely a paper adjustment of the loan, which the Committee characterises 
as an insidious and dangerous irregularity. " 

ns 

* * 

The proper size of the reserve fund and the proper method of employ- 
ing it are matters which have given rise to a great deal of discussion in the 
Indian co-operative movement and upon which there is still considerable 
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diversity of opinion. The Act lays down that a registered society must put 
at least one-fourth of its net profits to a reserve fund and in the case of 
limited liability societies the reserve fund usually consists solely of this 
minimum. The Act also provides that in unlimited liability societies no 
division of profits shall be made without the sanction of the Local Govern- 
ment, which may also issue rules providing for the formation and maintenance 
of reserve funds and for the investment of any funds under the control of a 
society. In practice unlimited liability societies carry the whole of their 
profits to the reserve fund. For the whole of the agricultural societies in 
India the reserve fund is equal to 5.9 per cent, of the total liabilities, the 
percentage in the separate provinces varying from 3 per cent, in the Central 
Provinces to 13.3 per cent, in Assam and 15 per cent, in the small province 
of Cooig. 

Generally speaking the reserve fund is regarded as intended to meet 
unforeseen losses and to serve as security for borrowings, but the iund is of 
special importance as being the only part of the working capital of which the 
society has the use fiee of interest. Obviously, therefore, if the society can 
utilise the reserve fund in making loans to members the business will be 
exceptionally profitable. In practice the reserve fund is invested in diff- 
erent ways, sometimes being invested in Government securities which are 
lodged with a Provincial Bank, sometimes being invested wholly or in part 
in outside securities and sometimes being employed, like other assets, in 
making loans to members. The Committee are of opinion that, all things 
considered, it is desirable that primary societies should use the fund in loans 
to members, provided that they can make arrangements with the Central 
Bank for such fluid resources as they need. Since the deposits from non- 
members in primary societies are small in amount, the necessity of providing 
fluid resources is not very great, while it is very desirable that the societies 
should build up as large a reserve fund as possible and the best means of 
achieving this is to invest their surplus assets in the most remunerative 
method open to them, namely, in making loans to their own members. 


§ 3. Inspection and audit 

$ 

The Co-operative Societies Act prescribes that every society shall be 
audited at least once a year by the Registrar or some person authorised by 
him. In addition, provision is made for an " enquiry " or “ inspection ” 
to be made into tilt? affairs of a society under special circumstances, but no 
arrangements are made for continuous supervision, nor is any legislative 
provision necessary. Before registering a new society the Registrar is 
expected to satisfy himself that the Committee of Management clearly 
recognises its responsibility and that the promoters intend to take an interest 
in the society after its formation. The Registrar is ultimately responsible, 
not merely for the carrying out of the compulsory audit and occasional 
inspections, but for the whole efficiency of the movement, and it is his duty, 
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therefore, to make such provision as is within his power for the continuous 
supervision and control of societies. 

For the due carrying out of his duties the Registrar is usually provided 
with one or more joint or assistant Registrars. The Committee consider 
that the controlling staff needs to be considerably increased and suggest 
that ordinarily a minimum of one Registrar or Joint Registrar for each thous- 
and societies is necessary. They suggest also that the charge of a Regis- 
trar or J oint Registrar should be regarded as equivalent to the charge of a 
District in importance. 

The Act lays down that the regular audit shall include an examination 
of overdue debts and a valuation of assets and liabilities. The Committee 
think that the audit should extend beyond the bare requirements of the Act 
and that it should, for instance, be the duty of the auditor to notice any 
instance in which the Act, rules or byelaws have been infringed ; to verify 
the cash balance and certify the correctness of the accounts ; to ascertain 
that loans are made fairly, for proper periods and objects, and on gpod 
security ; to examine repayments in order to check improper extensions ; and 
generally to see that the society is working on sound lines and that the 
Committee, the officers, and the ordinary members understand their duties 
and responsibilities. 

The Committee while insisting that the audit of societies shall remain 
always under Government control, does not consider it necessary that the 
entire auditing staff shall be Government servants. Co-operative institu- 
tions already employ a certain liumbei of inspectors and auditors, and the 
best plan would be for original audits to be carried out by the staff main- 
tained by co-operative institutions and for independent audits to be carried 
out at perhaps longer intervals by the Government staff. 
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SOUKUvS 

J \ WRVTRSr \(»I N V \N DF VI REEN 10 IVG CUNTRAAL Bx RFAU VOOR SO Cl A I - 1 ADVir 7 UN. II, IV, 
V II XV I (run) ( Annual Report of the ( entral Ilutiau of Social Intelligent jot the uan II , 
1 \\ VII to A VI 1 1015 ) Amsterdam, 1901, 190 1900 191 s ) 

U njka\l Burfau voor Sociai i \dviezi n {Central Hunan of Sitcml Intelligence) Organi- 
sation Serviets Amsterdam, 1010 


§ T. THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE BUREAU. 

The <f Central Bureau voor Sociale Adviezen ” ( Central Bureau of Social 
Intelligence) was founded by private initiative. In an article published in 
the “ Sociaal Weekblad ” (Weekly Social Journal) — issue of November 
19th., 1898 — Di. J. C. Eringaard, then holding an important position in 
the JNetherland Yeast and Alcohol Factory ( Nederlandsdic Gist- cn Spintus- 
fabrick) at Delft, the well known undertaking promoted by the late M. J. C. 
van Marken, who was always at the head of the social movement in Holland, 
alluded to the large number of cases “ where working men, working-men's 
unions or employers’ unions who were wishful of founding a mutual aid 
society or a co-operative distributive or productive society but did not 
feel themselves capable of drawing up the necessary schemes, sought to 
obtain information from competent persons, who were well-known for their 
experience and knowledge of the subject in question and who generally were 
very ready to give their assistance.” “ In order to obtain this expert advice,” 
he wrote, “ it is usually necessary to be in touch with these experienced per- 
sons who have the requisite knowledge ; unfortunately it is always possible 
that they cannot give really adequate assistance on account of want of time. 
To whom can one turn in this case ? 

In order to provide an answer to this last question, Dr. Eringaard sug- 
gested the foundation of a society having the greatest possible number of 
members, and with a paid secretary, who would do all the work in his 
power and obtain the assistance of experts where his own experience or 
knowledge was insufficient. 
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The members of the Bureau would have the right to gratuitous in- 
formation, the Bureau being specially at the service of working-men’s 
organisations, to which it would furnish information, gratuitously or for 
payment ; it would also publish from time to time pamphlets, reports 
and social statistics. 

At the end of his article, Dr. Kringaard asked all who approved of his 
idea to inform him of the fact in writing. About a hundred persons replied : 
encouraged by this success, Dr. Kringaard, together with M. J. C. van 
Marken and M. M. W. F, Treub, a Professor of the University of Amster- 
dam, called together a meeting of the persons interested, in order to discuss 
with them the realisation of the idea which he had originated. At the meet- 
ing, which was held on December 27th , 1898, at Utrecht, it was decided 
to found a Society with the following objects : 

(a) To furnish information relating to institutions and regulations 
dealing with the interests of working men ; 

(h) To collect and tabulate data on this subject ; 

(c) To form a libiary 

A provisional committee was nominated , to this w r as entrusted the 
drawing up of draft mles. The society was to have its headquarters in 
Amsteidam 

The provisional committee published a ciicular (January 1899) setting 
forth the basis of the proposed society, insisting specially upon its political 
neutrality, and inviting the public to enrol themselves as members This 
attempt was not, however, crowned with great success. During the month 
of April, i(>7 persons had become members and the total annual subscrip- 
tions amounted to 1,793 florins, while a sum of 970 florins had been offered 
to defray the preliminary expenses 

The provisional committee were of opinion that these relatively un- 
satisfactory results were chiefly due to the tact that they had omitted to 
publish an estimate of the expenses, A second circular w r as, therefore, 
published in April, again asking, and more insistently, that all persons 
interested in social questions should show their sympathy by becoming 
members of the new institution and infoiming them that, according to the 
budget drawn up by the committee, from (> 000 to 7,000 florins would be 
required to cover the annual expenditure 

The ciicular was also sent to those persons who were already members, 
and they w r ere requested to try and form local propagandist committees. 
Thanks to these committees, the number of members rose in June to 338 
while the annual subscriptions amounted to 2,871 florins and the donations 
to 1,327 florins. 

The foundation of the society made a great advance, thanks to the 
Maatschappij tot Nut van t Algemcen (Society for the General Interest) 
which granted to it, at the suggestion of its Central Committee, the sum 
of 2,000 florins. 

In the meantime, it seemed that many persons hesitated to become 
members before knowing who would be the Director of the Bureau. 

The provisional committee, therefore, set to work to choose a Director. 
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This was not an easy matter, since the post to be offered was somewhat pre- 
carious. Prof. Treub then said that he was willing to give up some of his 
work and to place at the disposal of the Bureau the spare time thus obtained, 
if the committee could assure him the post of Director for at least three 
years, pay him a minimum salary of 2,000 florins annually and give him an 
employe to assist him in his work. 

As a result of this proposal, the provisional committee appealed a 
third time to the public. This appeal met with success, the annual subscrip- 
tions in September rose to 5,000 florins, while donations to the value of 
4,000 florins were given to defray the preliminary expenses. The provisional 
committee invited all the members to a meeting held at Amsterdam on 
September nth., 1899, at which the rules were adopted in conformity 
with the draft. M. W. W. F. Treub, Doctor of law and Professor of 
political economy and of statistics at Amsterdam, was appointed Director. 
On October 1st., 1899, he entered upon his duties. 


§ 2, Organisation or the bvrkau 


(a) Management. 

In conformity with Rule 10, the management is in the hands of a 
committee of 9 persons. The Director of the Bureau is at the same time 
the Secretary of the Committee. He has a right to speak, but not to 
vote. The General Meeting elects the members of the Committee on 
the nomination of two persons for each vacant place. In selecting persons 
for nomination an effort is made, as far as possible, to secure that repre- 
sentatives of the most important political parties shall become members 
of the Committee. 

The Director is entrusted with the Administration of the Bureau. He 
is appointed for three years by the General Meeting and is immediately 
eligible for re-election. The Committee supervises the work of the Director, 
who, however, has much liberty of action and is very independent. 

The information furnished, either by the Director himself, or by his 
assistant, for whose work he is responsible, circulates regularly among the 
members of the Committee, in order that they may have cognizance of 
it and, when necessary, make any remarks, thereby exercising their con- 
trol. 

An assistant, nominated by the Director with the consent of the Com- 
mittee, works under his direction and responsibility. There is no exact 
division of labour between the Director and his assistant. With some ex- 
ceptions, the information is generally supplied by whichever of the two 
has the most time to attend to the matter. 
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(b) Information Given by Committees of Experts . 

All questions are answered in writing. In the case of very important 
communications, replies are not made to the enquires until they have 
been revised by a committee of experts, who inform the Director as to 
their views on the subject. The Director, as a result of their criticism, has 
often made somewhat important changes in the drafts written in the 
Bureau. 

These committees of experts are nominated by the Bureau, which 
tries as far as possible to select experts of different professions. Their col- 
laboration is gratuitous. 

The drafts submitted for their opinion pass from one member to an- 
other, in such a manner that each expert has cognizance of the remarks 
of his colleagues. Only in very urgent cases does each member receive a 
separate copy of the memorandum. 

Cater, the Bureau communicates to the Committee the different remarks 
to which the draft has given rise. 

The Director presides over all the committees, and decides with what 
questions they shall deal when the committees themselves express no spe- 
cial wishes. If there are questions that cannot be decided by correspond- 
ence, a meeting is called. This has, however, only occurred once and at the 
request of the Committee for Working-men's Associations which wished to 
define its position regarding a question that had arisen as the result of an 
application. 

There are 7 Committees, dealing respectively with : 

(1) Working-men’s Associations. 

(2) Institutions connected with Industrial and Commercial Under- 
takings. 

(3) Co-operation. 

(4) Workmen's Dwellings 

(5) Credit Banks. 

(6) Contracts of Working-men directly or indirectly employed in 
the service of the Public Authorities 

(7) Mutual Aid Societies. 


(c) Documentation 

There is, in addition, a Documents Committee, the object of which 
is to collect, in order to prevent their loss, all the documents dealing with 
the history of Working-men's Associations in Holland. This Committee 
was, however, more important at first, when it was necessary to collect 
all that had been published in the past, while now it has only to keep the 
collection up to date. For tills reason, the library undertakes this work to 
a constantly increasing extent. 
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The other committees are also regularly consulted, although their 
task has likewise decreased, now that they have drawn up replies to a num- 
ber of important questions. 


(d) The Library. 

The Bureau possesses a library. The nucleus of this was formed by 
the Director, who made a loan of all the books and periodicals in his col- 
lection which might be useful to the Bureau. The vSociety for the General 
Interest followed his example by giving all the books that were more suitable 
to the Bureau library than to their own The collection is constantly increas- 
ing, by donation as well as by purchase. 

The publications of the Dutch Ministries and of the Ministries of foreign 
countries, and those of the different Labour Bureaux and of other official 
institutions are sent regularly to the library. It also receives any docu- 
ments relating to the social work of the various towns and communes, 
the publications of Trade Unions, Employers' Organisations and other 
organisations. 

The library contained at the end of 1909, 12,745 volumes ; it also pos- 
sessed 788 reviews, or bulletins, and 20 newspapers. The collection is 
continually increasing, but there are no data on this subject. On several 
occasions, readers have stated that they have found in the library books 
that they have sought in vain everywhere else 

The number of books borrowed and of those consulted in the library 
itself is always growing larger. 


(e) Sew spa per ('liftings. 

The section of newspaper cuttings forms an important part of the 
library. Almost immediately after the installation of the Bureau, cut- 
tings began to be taken from different newspapers and periodicals, as well 
as from the reports and communications which were considered to be of 
importance. These extracts are all catalogued systematically and form 
a very valuable source of information for all persons wishing to make a 
special study of any social question. 

The Bureau receives many newspapers gratis 


(f) Monographs 

In addition to affording information, the Bureau carries out the no less 
important work of publishing monographs on social questions. Unfortun- 
ately, since the resources at its disposal are small, the great cost of these 
publications does not permit of the Bureau devoting as much attention 
to this part of its programme as it would have liked to have done. The 
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monographs published have been written either by the staff of the Bureau 
or by persons who have kindly placed their time and talents at the disposal 
of the Bureau for this purpose. 

The following are the titles of tlie publications of the Bureau : 

Rapport over geschiedenis, inhoud en werking van bepalingen betref- 
fende minimum-loon en rnaxiinum-arbeidsduur in bestekken voor bouw- 
werken, met drie supplementen (Report on the History , Contents and Results 
of Recitations dealing with the Minimum Wage , and Maximum Working Day 
in the Conditions for Public C ontracts for the Construction of Buildings , with 
three supplements). 

Catalogus der Documenten-Commissie ( Catalogue of the Documents' 
Committee ) . 

Klein-industrieen ten platten lande ( Small Rural Industries). 

Nitgifre van gemeentegronden in erfpacht (Report on the Tenure of 
Communal Land in Emphyteusis) . 

Catalogus der bibliotheek, V' en deel. (Catalogue of the Library , 
Vols. I and II). 

( rezondhcids- en Vacant iekolonien in Nederland (Holiday Colonies in 
Holland ) . 

Handleiding voor Woningbouwvereenigigen (Manual for the Use of 
Bu ilding Societies ) . 

De Cooperative Vcrbruiksvereeniging (The Co-operative Distributive 
Society) . 


§ y Finances. 


The resources of the Bureau consist of : 

(a) A very small capital sum resulting from the various donation 
made to it at the time of its establishment, or since that date, /fliis cap- 
ital, however, is gradually decreasing on account of the annual deficits in 
the balance of the institution 

(b) The annual subscriptions of the members (1) tha tis to say, ordin- 
ary members, working-men's associations (including trade unions) other 
associations, and donors. 


(i)The minimum subscription for ordinary member florins, which can he compounded 
for by a single payment ot 100 florins ; the annual subscription for working men’s associations 
and associations deemed bv the Committee* to be analogous is in the ease ol associations with 
less than 100 members, 1 florin; when the associations have from 100 to 2 so members, the 
subscription is 2.50 florins; those with from soo to 1,000 members subscribe 10 florins, while 
associations co naming over 1,000 members pay an anuual subscription of 20 florins This last 
subscription, which can be compounded for by a single payment of 500 florins, is the contri- 
bution paid by all (he other members, with the exception of the donors, who subscribe 2.50 flor 
ins per annum. The memliers of trade associations may use the library on making an indh - 
idual payment of o 25 florin per annum 
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(c) The PaymentvS for Information Information is not usually given 
gratis ; the charges made, however, are adapted to the means of the en- 
quirers, and the Committee may even furnish information for nothing, 
which it does in the case of persons of small means. The principle of the 
Bureau is to never refuse information, even when the enquirers cannot 
pay an adequate sum 

(d) Grants. The State makes to the Bureau a grant of 3,500 
florins per annum. Many towns also give it a grant varying from 10 to 500 
florins. 

This income does not, however, enable the Bureau to meet its expenses. 
It has always been in want of money, and this deficiency has had an effect 
upon all its work ; it cannot extend its operations, the library is badly housed 
and its organisation is hindered. 


§ 4. Begad assistance for the indigent. 


Since iqi 2, the Central Bureau of Social Intelligence has been associat- 
ed with a new institution — the Bureau of Legal Assistance for the Indi- 
gent. This institution, which is supported by grants from the Municipality 
of Amsterdam and from the State, became at once popular. The Municipality 
makes it a grant of 4,750 florins and provides it with premises, heating and 
lighting, while the State gives it a subsidy of 200 florins. The institution 
has often had occasion to exchange opinions with similar bureaux in Den- 
mark, Germany, Austria, Switzerland and the United States. 


§ 5. The effect of the war. 


The great War had no sooner broken out, than an important decrease 
was noticed in the number of applications for advice. The bureau drew up 
gratuitously for the municipalities a model scheme of regulations of which 
the Communes stood in great need, on account of the .special unemployment 
legislation due to the War. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CO-OPERATION 
ANI) ASSOCIATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


GERMANY. 


TIIF MIJ,K INDUSTRY AND CO () 1 »I'RATI\ I, DAIRIES IN 1 ’OMKRANIA IN 1913 - 
\fnllna Ztihwg, ltoilin, J. iiiu.it \ n<l , ioi" 


All the reports concerning the milk industry in 191 3 agree in showing 
that owing to the good condition of the pasturage and the abundance of 
the fodder-crops, the quantity of milk delivered at the dairies in almost all 
parts of Germany was above that of the two preceding years. The general 
scarcity of milk in 191 1 was due to the extreme dryness of the year as well 
as to the prevalence of foot and mouth disease and the consequences were 
seriously felt in 1912. As a result the price of milk and of the produce 
derived from milk rose considerably. The abundant supply of 1913, fol- 
lowing upon such conditions, brought back prices towards their former 
level. The insecurity of the political situation, too, as well as the general 
economic depression, have had an unfavourable effect on the market. 

Whilst in 1912 the average price of butter amounted, according to the 
official quotations in Berlin to 133.37 pfg., the average price in 1913 fell 
to 126.85 pfg. The difference of 6 52 pfg per lb of butter is equivalent to 
a difference of x / t pfg. per kg. in the value of the milk. The situation of 
cheese was also unsatisfactory. 

Although the milk supply of 1913 was decidedly superior to that of 
the two preceding years, the statistics of 1913 show no falling off in the im- 
ports. As to cheese the imports rose from 214,44!) quintals in 1912 to 
262,646 quintals in 1913. The imports of butter diminished slightly, 
from 555,530 quintals to 542,394 quintals. The imports of cream, on the 
other hand, increased, rising from 419,495 quintals to 443,745 quintals 
in 1913. 

We may estimate the milk production of Germany in 3913 at 
27,000,000,000 kg. The third part of this amount was probably transformed 
into butter and cheese in the butter and cheese factories. 

We have said that the milk supply of Germany in 1913 was appreciably 
greater than it had been in the two previous years. This statement, how- 
ever, must be taken in a general sense, for, in reality, there are many ex- 
ceptions. For instance, in the province of Pomerania, the co-operative 
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dairies on the Baltic coast (Districts of Koslin, Schlawe, Stolp and J y auen- 
burg) made relatively less butter and cheese than in 1912. The reason 
for this is not far to seek. In the months of May and June drought con- 
stantly prevailed, with hard frosts at night which were very prejudicial 
to meadows and pastures and to the clover fields. The first cutting of grass 
and clover was very poor; in July, persistent rains set in and only a part 
of the hay crop could be saved in good condition. The want of pasturage in 
spring, the insufficiency of green fodder in summer, and in winter of good 
clover hay and dry fodder from the permanent pasture had a very unfavour- 
able effect 011 the milk production Many herds, too, were affected by disease. 

During the year the number of dairies, co-operative and otherwise, 
increased by thirteen. 

Of every 1000 cows in Pomerania 407 belong to members of co-op- 
erative dairies, of which there are 224. Besides these there are still 162 pri- 
vate dairies and 69 belonging to estates making a total of 456 dairies in 
Pomerania. 

( >f the 224 co-operative dairies, 210 were in full work in ioi 3; the others 
were but lecently founded and the buildings were not quite finished. The 
milk made into butter, cheese, etc , in these 210 co-operative dairies in 1913 
amounted to about 375,000,000 kg of which 250,000,000 came from 150 co- 
operative dairies belonging to the Dairy Federation of the Province of Po- 
merania. The quantity of the milk that annually passes through the 164 pri- 
vate dairies and the 6 estate dairies may be estimated at 100,000,000 kg. 
Thus every year about 475,000,000 kg of milk are utilised in the dairies of 
Pomerania. 

The greater part of the Pomeranian butter goes to Berlin, a small quan- 
tity to Upper Silesia and Saxony Many dairies also have an important 
retail trade partly carried on through the post 

The Federation of North German Dairies (Verkaufsverband Xorddcut - 
seller Molkereien in Berlin) contained, at the end of 1913, 77 affiliated soci- 
eties, holding 730 shares. The total business done by this Federation in 
the year amounted to 15,720,852 marks, of which 11,280,589 marks was 
wholesale business and 4,430,263 marks retail business. In the system of 
classification 0.03 % of the butter belonged to class “ ef ” (extra fine), 
42.25 % to class '* FF” (superfine), 48.50 ° () to to class “f ” (fine), 8,50 °/ Q to 
class " z " (2nd. quality), 0.70 ° 0 to class “ a ” (medium quality) and 0.20 % 
to class " VI ” (inferior quality). The prices obtained during the year were 
on an average 130 1 3 pfg, for superfine butter, and 129 ]/ :l for fine, against 
124 a / 4 to 126 a / 4 for the first class according to the Berlin quotations. The 
Federation after allowing large sums for depreciation, realised a net 
profit of 17,346.73 marks for the year. The capital is at present 565,400 
marks. 

Of the 145 co-operative dairies affiliated to the Dairy -Federation of 
Pomerania, 126 published reports for 1913. They delivered 194,862,813 
kg. of milk and 6,085,215 kg. of cream corresponding to 38,249,861 kg of 
milk, making an average of 1,850 000 kg. of milk per dairy, and a daily 
average of 5,068 kg. (4,955 in the preceding year). 
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Four of these co-operative dairies receive more than 5 million kg. 
of milk, six receive between 4 and 5 millions, 10 between 3 and 4 millions, 
24 between 2 and 3 millions, 39 from one to 2 millions, 15 from 3 / 4 of a million 
to one million, 21 from % to 3 / 4 of a million, 6 from % to y 2 million and one 
less than 250,000. 

The average percentage of butter-fat, according to the yield of butter, 
was 2.91 to 3 % in 5 dairies; 3.01 to 3.10 % in 17; 3.11 to 3.20 in 37 ; 
3.21 to 3.30 % in 31 ; 3.31 to 3.40 % in 27 ; 3.41 to 3.50 % in six ; 3.51 to 
3.60 % in two ; and 3 61 to 3.70 % in another. 

Whole milk to the quantity of 12,498,820 kg. valued at 1,875,030 marks 
was disposed of by sale ; 2,672,155 kg. worth 327,651.30 marks, was made 
into cheese, 116,120 kg (11,971.15 marks) were consumed by the working 
staff and the remainder, 179,575,718 kg. was skimmed. 233.006 kg. of cream 
were sold for 283,573.41 marks and 13,393 kg. of the value of 16,204.37 
marks were delivered to the members of the societies. Thus there was a 
total of 246,399 kg. of the value of 299,777.78 marks. 

The remainder of the cream produced 15,174,243 lbs. of butter, to which 
may be added 19,437 lbs. purchased. 

The butter was disposed of thus : 

J.bs Value in Matks 


Sold wholesale 9,716,234 

,, retail 3,166,914 

Consigned to milk suppliers . 2,211,844 

„ ,, employes. . . . 30,754 

Balance 79,422 


12,112,177.85 

4 >365 >3^7 -54 
2,808,408.89 
36,034.03 
93,265.67 


Total . . . 15,205,168 


1 9>4 I 5* 2 73*9^ 


Wholesale prices varied from 117.51 to 133.81 marks ; the average being 
124.66 marks. The general average — wholesale and retail — ranged from 
120.09 to 136.70 marks, giving an average of 127.69 marks per 50 kgs. at the 
dairy. 

Of skimmed milk and buttermilk 6,446,654 kg. were sold, to the value 
of 283,446.83 marks. 7,635,295 kg. of skimmed milk of the value of 235,384.90 
marks were used for the making of minor produce such as cheese, caseine, 
etc. The surplus produce of these kinds was handed back to the milk-sup- 
pliers. If we count these residues as well as the quantity of skimmed milk 
according to the amount of cream delivered (85 %) at 3 pfg., these 
192,547,213 kg. give a sum of 5,770,253.22 marks. Taken altogether the 
receipts amounted to 28,118,790.06 marks for 232.642 825 kg. that is 12.13 
pfg. per kg. of milk. 

Taking account of every surplus, the net value of the milk comes to 11.02 
pfg t kg or 11.35 pfg* per litre of milk containing 3 12 % of butter-fat. 
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The receipts to meet expenditure, and depreciation and to yield a pro- 
fit are : 


I. Subsidy to cover expenses (Kostenpfennig- 


beitrag) 

2. Other receipts 

• 2,247,975.39 

£>44-3.13 34 

marks 

Total . . 

. 2, 892,307.73 

marks 

These have been divided as follows 



1. Working expenses 

2. Expenses of management 

3. Manufacture and despatch of butter . . . 

4. Dairy products to employes 

5. Various 

704,560.18 
. 1,117,127.79 

325,364.35 
47,019-55 
15,227.29 

marks 

n 

i) 

) > 

Total . . 

. 2,209,299.16 

marks 


This gives an average of 94.97 pfg per too kg of milk (1921 : 95 36pfg.). 
123 dairies ended the year with a profit of 695,832.56 marks, while in three 
dairies the expenses ( Kostenpfennig ) were not covered by the sum grant- 
ed for the purpose. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 

TIIElRrSIl AuRICUI/ri RAJ, WHOLES SOUK l'Y - Tush Homestead, No \Ft*l>nirin 

i<)lh , iwi(> 


The balance sheet for 1915 of this Society (the trading federation of 
the Irish agricultural co-operative societies) shows that a remarkable in- 
crease in its business took place in that year. Its sales amounted to 
£375>379 in 1915 as compared with £268,384 in 1914. The net profit 
in 1915 was £3,343. This will be distributed as follows : 5 per cent, 
interest on ordinary shares, £250; 5 per cent, interest on preference shares, 
£350; to reserve fund, £1,000; to excess profits reserve (that is, to pro- 
vide for the war taxation on war profits), £1,000 ; to writing off rolling 
stock, £110 ; to extensions account, £500, carrying forward to next ac- 
counts £133. 

To cope with the expansion of its trade in the South of Ireland, the 
Irish Agricultural Wholesale Society has established a new depbt at Lime- 
rick, which was formally opened on February 9th. At this depbt will be 
stocked agricultural machinery, creamery requisites, seeds, feeding-stuffs, 
etc., while provision will be made for the marketing of eggs and poultry. 
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THE CO OPERATIVE SCPPEY OF FRl T IT AND VEGETABLES TO AN ARMY DIVI- 
SION. - C o-opihtfi t i Yf/i'% , Nn /, February i jlh , l T npul>lislic<l memoranda and 

('orri.“,])(jnieiu\ forv\.iiilo<l to the Internationl Institute of \giiculturc by the Agiicultural 
Organisation Society 


An interesting and successful experiment lias been made b}' the Agri- 
cultural Organisation vSociety in organising the supply of fruit and veget- 
ables to an Army Division. By official request the Agricultural Organisa- 
tion vSociety sent its Fruit and Market Produce Kxpert in October to 
study the conditions under which fruit and vegetables were being obtained 
by the various units of a Division stationed at Bedford, and to make sug- 
gestions for their improvement by collective action. 

The expert found complete want of uniformity in the quality and price of 
the produce and entire absence of any co-operation between any two units 
in the purchasing of the necessary supplies. In one store he saw r potatoes 
which had been purchased at 70s, per ton and at the very next store pota- 
toes of the same variety, but of inferior quality, which had been purchased 
at yos. per ton. He saw some cabbage of very poor quality which had 
cost iod. per dozen ; at another store, he saw cabbage that had cost 5 d. per 
dozen, and one cabbage of this lot would have weighed at least as much as 
twelve of the more expensive lot. The price of carrots varied from 3s, to 
5 s. per cwt ; turnips, is. (yd. to q.s. 8 d. per cw r t., and English onions, y.s\ 4 d. 
to 14.S. per cwt. The samples of carrots, turnips and onions which he in- 
spected would not have found a ready sale on the London markets and the 
average prices were in excess of London prices 

At the suggestion of the expert, a scheme of collective action was 
adopted. A store and office were acquired at Bedford, near the Midland 
Railway Goods Station, where supplies are received for issuing to the units 
on each Friday, the principal issuing day. 

The staff regularly employed consists of the Purchasing Department 
Officer, an issuer and a clerk. Occasionally it has been found necessary to 
make use of a fatigue party consisting of one non-commissioned officer and 
three men. 

Each unit sends an indent every Friday for the supplies required to be 
drawn on the following Friday. The indents are tabulated, so that the 
Department knows at once the bulked requirements of the various units. 

Each Friday morning information is received from the growers as to 
the quantities of produce they are in a position to supply, with the prices 
thereof. The Purchasing Department is thus in a position to know the 
supplies available and, if the prices are satisfactory, to place orders accord- 
ingly. 

Invoices are made out from the indents and then handed to the issuer 
who hands out, from the store or the station yard as the case may be, the 
produce marked thereon and obtains a receipt on the counterfoil, which 
furnishes a check on all issues. 
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Each unit is responsible for its own transport arrangements and the 
plan works very smoothly Unit transport draw their supplies daily from 
the station yard and pick up supplies of vegetables from the Department’s 
store as part of their morning’s work 

Invoices are sent with each delivery of produce and a statement of 
accounts is made up to the last Friday of each month so as to allow Quar 
termasters to make up their books in accordance with the Army Regula- 
tions and payment is made by them almost nnmcdiatel> 

Supplieis of produce receive payment either on delivery of goods or 
weekly or monthly as desired 

The sources of supply are the local growers 111 the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Bedford and issouations of small holdeis and others For the 
week emdmg Januar\ 7th at least 0 of the produce issued came from 
lccal growers The agricultural co opuativc societies within 50 miles 
of Bedfoid have however been activcl) c amassed to induce them to take 
advantage of the scheme 

The following statement shows the quantities and classes of produce 
issued hom the time the scheme eame into operation up to January 7th 
togethei with prices at which supplies we ic issued and the average of the 
price previously, paid 


C lots s of Priilui 

Pol \t(Ks 

Pikes 

1 4 1 r P 

1 t n 

Onantitie 

l ^ t ns 

I ius pc rating 
the week before 

the scheme c ime 
lilt > cptratK n 

£ ■> 1 os ]i( r ton 

C ihh u t 

10 1 

(1 >/ 

lo^t) do/ 

is ^ is q pu doz 

S lV()\s 

is 


MS 

is 0 ! 

Onions Spuisb 

I 2 S 

i 1 c 

24 < l*-(. s 

1 20s per case 

1 mjisli 

l 2s 0 1 

CVU 

1 t ns t) iwt 

1 s p<r cwt 

C 11 lots 



1 1 


flump 



1 

5 s 

Swi les 

2s 


! 1 

I s 

Sprouts 

14s 

» 

1 1 

l"S to 20s pi rewt 

Pens 

32S 


1 ^ 

3-s 

Parsnip-, 

?<> 


1 6 

4S 6d 

Haricot Beans 

27s 


1 3 

t 2S 

B man as 

I Os 


1 1 000 

18s per cwt 

Celery 

IS M 

do/ 

232 doz 

2S doz 

^Vppks 

1 4s Oil 

ewi 

14 cwt 

I(>S cwt 

Cauliflowers 

is 

do/ 

45 dor 

2S ck z 

1 inned 1 ornatoes 

6 Gd 


1)8 tills 

7 s 

Pineapple chunks 

4s ( d 


77 

-,s » 
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This statement indicates the savings that are being effected. 

The actual cost price of produce is charged to the units plus 2 l / 2 per 
cent, to cover management and other expenses. The latter has been found 
more than ample for all expenses so far incurred. 

The net savings to the units participating in the scheme are very large. 
These savings go direct to the units and have enabled the Quartermasters 
to spend more money on luxuries, etc., which the troops might not otherwise 
have received. 


* 

* * 

WOMEN \S INSTITUTES - “ 'Women’** Institutes of Canada ” and 4 ‘ Planning Woik and 

Programme 1 * for Women’s Institutes” (lanflt ts issued by the Agricultutal Chgamsation 
Socictj ) 


The Agricultural Organisation Society has recently taken up, as a new 
branch of its work, the organisation of Women's Institutes of the type which 
have been so successful in Canada The primary object of these Institutes 
is the holding of meetings at which subjects in connection with the home are 
discussed. The principal heads under which these subjects group them- 
selves are shelter, food, clothing and welfare of child and adult. Speakers 
and demonstrators will be secured in various ways. The members of the 
Institute will be encouraged to share their knowledge or experience with 
their neighbours, and local talent will be used as freely as the circumstan- 
ces permit. Educational, agricultural and similar bodies will also be asked 
to send speakers. The Agricultural Organisation Society itself will help 
Institutes in every possible way with speakers, literature, expert advice, etc. 

It is hoped that, following upon the meetings, various forms of combined 
effort for social improvement will be undertaken 

* 

* * 

A SUCCESSFUL SOCIETY FOR THE CULTIVATION OF VACANT LANDS - Hudson 
(E L ) • The Croydon Vacant Lands Cultivation bounty Journal of {fit lioattl of Agnail 
lute, No io, February kji 6 


In Croydon, a town of 181,000 inhabitants, 10 miles from the centre 
of I v ondon, a successful .society for the cultivation of vacant lands was 
formed soon after the outbreak of the war. A local landowner offered to lend 
his vacant plots for cultivation, free of rent, to any applicants, and promised 
to compensate cultivators for loss of crops should he desire to take over his 
land again at short notice. Although the soil was only fair, and the land 
in some parts extremely rough, about 20 applications were received. 

It was then decided to form a society, and a Committee was elected at 
a meeting held on September 23rd., 1914. Another landowner offered his 
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vacant land, and others were approached by members of the Committee, 
with the result that in December, 1915, the Society had control of about 
20 acres, lent by 22 different owners, and let in small plots of 12 rods or 
less to over 260 cultivators. 

Amongst the landowners who have allowed the use of their vacant land 
is the Croydon Corporation, who have further remitted rates, afforded pri- 
vileges in the use of water, and helped the Society in various other ways. 

The plot-holders become members of the Society, paying a minimum 
subscription of 46 a year. This amount is ear-marked for a “ compensation 
fund/' a provision against the possible necessity of having to pay compens- 
ation to the cultivators under the various acts governing small holdings 
and allotments. The cultivator signs an undertaking to give up his land 
on demand. The agreements with the landowners are signed by the Com- 
mittee, and in most case the Committee undertakes to vacate the land 
after 4 days' written notice. 

For its working expenses the Society is almost entirely dependent 
upon the subscriptions of members other than plot-holders, and local 
sympathisers have been asked to contribute Owing to the number of 
unpaid services rendered, the expenses in 15 months did not reach the 
sum of £9. 


* 

+ * 

THE RON AG I’GSTFK AukiCl 1/1 l K \I, .SOU I T\ J hi nuts' (uizctte. No 10 , Manh 
jtli , 


The annual general meeting of the Royal Ulster Agricultural Society was 
held on March 23rd. The annual report stated that the Society’s show 
ground at Balmoral (Belfast) had been taken by the military authorities 
and that, with the exception of the annual show and sale, the work 
directed from that centre had been brought almost to a standstill. The 
Society had 1,090 members at the end of 1915. The Targe White Ulster 
Pig Herd Book, of which the fifth volume had been issued by the Society 
in 1915, contained entries of 216 boars and 190 sows. The financial state- 
ment showed receipts £1,963 and expenditure £2,360. 


* 

* * 

THE MUTISM HOGSTKIN-FRIKSIAN CATTlj: SOCIETY Fanmrs' (, asdic, No 8, 
February ioth., 


The sixth annual general meeting of this society was held on February 
10th. The Council's Report showed that there had been a net gain of 66 
members during 1915. An encouraging start had been made with the check- 
ing and recording of milk yields in the herds of members. It would soon 
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be possible to organise an annual show and sale of registered bulls, which 
should do much to popularise the Holstein-Friesian breed. The receipts 
for the year amounted to £908 (in addition to £251 as interest on invest- 
ments) and the expenditure to £636. 


ITALY 


Tin*: “ vanu i/ii T iv\i, c in k ” ok home 

The Italian Farmers’ Society (Socieia degli Agricoltori Italiani), which 
has as its primary object the promotion of the progress of agriculture and 
the betterment of the rural classes and now contains 3,000 members, holds 
every year in Rome a series of meetings of agriculturists to discuss the most 
urgent questions of technical agriculture and agricultural economy and to 
express opinions and make recommendations on these subjects. This year 
the meetings were held during the first ten days of March, and were entirely 
devoted to the consideration of agricultural problems which might arise 
in Italy after the war (1). 

The first subject discussed was Italian emigration after the war. Prof. 
Sitta proposed a resolution in which after setting forth the nature of the 
problem it was urged that from now on, taking due account of the pro- 
posals and schemes for land improvement, irrigation, and home colonisation 
put forward in view of the needs which will arise after the war and with the 
object of increasing the agricultural and industrial production of Italy, 
efforts should be made, by a wise co-ordination of all the productive power 
of the country, to enable considerable numbers of the labouring population 
who returned to their native land at the beginning of the war, to remain when 
it is over, and find employment at home. 

Signorina Scanni then spoke on behalf of the Women’s v Section of the 
Society, showing how extensively women had emigrated before the war, 
both to other parts of Europe, and across the ocean, and pointing out the 
relation of this emigration to the agricultural question She referred to 
the various currents of emigration, and to the work done by women in 
industry and agriculture, and to the wages and hours of work. She pointed 
out the importance of the women’s contingent of labour in internal migra- 
tion, and of the moral influence exercised by women in respect to the mi- 
gration of the men. 


(1) As usual the proceedings began with a general meeting ol the memhets, a* which the 
president of the society save an account of its work in 1015 In that vear its whole time was 
devoted to new questions arising out ni the war and relating In icieal growing, cattle raising, 
exportation and importation, tailuay carriage of agricultural produce, coal, the prices of sul- 
phate ol copper and of supei phosphate, labour, land tenure, etc. See the interesting “Reltaione 
del Presidents della S icieta degli Agrieoltori Italian! per I’anno 101*1 ” [Repent of the President 
of the Italian Farmers' > non tv nn 1015), Rome, Tij^rafia clellTiiione Kditrite, 1916. 
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Sig. E. Morandi, engineer, who acts as director of the Italian Feder- 
ation of Agricultural Consortiums, then read his report on the subject 
of Manual Labour and Agricultural Machinery . He showed the importance 
of machines in the principal farming operations (mowing, reaping, plough- 
ing) and endeavoured to establish, by means of statistics, the necessity of 
manual labour, and the extent to which it is and may be replaced by me- 
chanical appliances. Then a resolution was passed calling upon the 
government to promote the use of agricultural machinery and to encourage 
the various forms of collective use of machines. 

Prof. Giovanni Kaineri then spoke on the subject of Land Improvement 
and Irrigation , showing the intimate connection at the present time between 
these two questions, both with regard to their chief aim, the increase of 
agricultural production, and to the method to be followed for its attain- 
ment, viz. the action of the State judiciously combined with private ini- 
tiative. lie pointed out the great difference in the condition of agriculture 
between the North and the South of Italy, and the greater necessity 
for Sta^e-aid in the South. He expressed the opinion that, cases and 
conditions of land improvement differing widely, it was necessary to study 
each scheme sepatatcly so as to ascertain what technical and economic 
measures would best attain the desired object. 

With rcgai d to inigation Piof. Raineri obseived that an excellent 
opportunity ior its eiicouiagcment was now presented through the eager- 
ness with which plicate industn is endeavouring to utilise water-power 
by collecting water in mountain reservoirs 

Next came the speeches of D r. H. Horeschi, Director-general of Agri- 
cultuie, on the Livestock question , and of Prof. Tito Poggi on New or 
forgotten forms "of agricultural cultivation and production ,. 

Lastly, I)r. G. Pollastrelli spoke 011 the important subject of Small 
Holdings . lie again a fill mod the economic and social necessity of protect- 
ing small agricultural holdings in Italy and increasing their numbei ; he 
hoped that the government would at once undertake the complicated work 
required to consolidate the small holdings already existing, to ensure their 
prosperity and to form others He called upon those deputies who approve 
of small holdings to continue more energetically the work already begun 
for this object. 

The Italian Farmers* Congress was followed by the Congress of Itinerant 
Agricultural Lecturers devoted to the Agricultural questions of the present 
time. In this congress, a resolution was passed by a large majority calling 
for : 

“ A census of all the temporary agricultural labour available ; its 
engagement and utilisation by means of exchanges which could also 
organise internal migration ; reduced railway fares and adequate means 
of transport ; contracts and other measures for the protection of the la- 
bourer, such as to interest him and give him pleasure in his work, with clauses 
guaranteeing to the employer the quiet and regular continuance of field 
work, and providing for the settlement of disputes that may arise ; 

" Vigorous support to co-operation and mutual aid, so that particularly 
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in farming operations there may be mutual aid, and the use in common of 
implements and machines ; 

" Agricultural credit, grants and loans in kind, to be made readily 
accessible to all farmers in Italy, giving full consideration to the institutions 
already working in a praiseworthy manner for this object throughout 
Italy ; 

" Steps to be taken to insure the importation of machines and imple- 
ments required in agriculture and to stimulate their manufacture in Italy ; 

“ Such means of transport by sea and by rail as will secure when necess- 
ary the supply of agricultural requirements and the subsequent distribution 
of the crops or produce derived from them, giving precedence in turn to 
that which is most urgent or cannot be delayed ; 

" In the event that the interests of agriculture and of the country 
require it, and without interfering with honest trade, requisitions of and fixed 
prices for those agricultural requirements the high price and the exchange 
of which might cause serious disturbance in the agricultural world and a 
consequent neglect of cultivation and other important operations. ” 

* 

* * 

CO-OPER ATIVK SOCIETIES LEG ALL V CONSTITUTED ON JUNE }oth., 1913 — 
“ Annuano Statistico Italiano”, Second Seiies, Vol IV, year ioi-j Ministry oi Agriculture, 
Inclustiy and Commerce, General Direction of Statistics and Labour, Rome iqjs. 


From the Statistical Year-Book lately published by direction of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce are taken the following 
data respecting co-operative societies legally constituted on June 30th., 
1915, exclusive of those of which the principal business is credit. These 
figures show that in Italy there were at that date 7,99b societies, as com- 
pared with 7,429 on June 30th. 1914. They are thus classified : 


I. Co-operative distributive societies 2,283 

II. Co-operative insurance societies 170 

III. Agricultural and vine -growing societies : 

1. Agricultural industries and special crops . . . 1,017 

2. Vine-growing and wine-making 129 

3. Silk-worm raising, beekeeping 12 

4. Dairies and cheese factories 159 

1,317 


IV. Co-operative societies for the manufacture of food- 


stuffs : 

1. Bakeries, mills, and macaroni factories ... 83 

2. Slaughter-houses and various industries ... 48 

I 3 ! 

V. Co-operative fishmg societies . * 106 
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VI. Co-operative industrial productive societies : 

1. Clothing, weaving and kindred industries . . 90 

2. Wood and leather industries 150 

3. Machinery and metal-working 172 

4. Chemical and pharmaceutical 57 

5. Decorative arts and ornamental goods. ... H4 

6. Electric works 84 

7. Printing and kindred industries 125 

8. Sanitary works, etc 40 

9. Pottery and glass works, building 40 

10. Various industries 17 

889 

VII. Co-operative building societies 690 

VIII. Labour co-operative societies : 

1. Masons, stone-cutters, plasterers 905 

2. Labourers, quarry men .... 694 

3. Carters 186 

4. Dock-labourers, porters 210 

5. Various 91 

2,086 

IX. Various co-operatives societies 324 

Total . . . 7>996 


The geographical distribution of these societies is as follows : 
Emilia 1,809 


Lombardy 1,458 

Tuscany 823 

Venetia 706 

Piedmont (>28 

Latium 449 

Sicily 423 

Liguria 392 

Apulia 307 


Campania 273 

The Marches 249 

Umbria 138 

Calabria 113 

Abruzzi 84 

Sardinia 57 

Basilicata 35 

Eritrea 2 


Agricultural and wine-growing co-operative societies on June 30th, 1914, 
numbered 1,242, and on June 30th., 1915, there were, as stated 1,317, an 
increase of 75. 
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* 

* * 

STEPS RECENTLY TAKEN BY TIIE ITALIAN FEDERATION OF CATHOLIC RURAL 
BANKS. — C oopnasiom Populate, the organ of the Italian Federation of Rural Banks, 
Parma, Nos z and Januaiy }ist and February 15th., 1915. 

Among the work undertaken by this Federation (i) in 1915, that which 
is most deserving of notice is its effort to unite the existing rural and popular 
banks in legally constituted diocesan and provincial federations. There 
are already many of these federations, some in a flourishing condition. 
But many are not legally recognised, and are thus prevented from carrying 
on business of any kind, being obliged to confine themselves to purely 
moral functions. The Italian Federation recently proposed that hence- 
forth there should be two species of legally constituted local federation, 
the one for inspection and with functions merely technical, the other with 
the functions of a Central bank. The Federation itself has, accordingly, 
compiled two sets of model rules, the one, already described in the Bulletin 
of Economic and Social Intelligence of last December (page 39) for those 
federations which do not intend to exercise the functions of a central bank, 
the other for those assuming .such functions. These last will have the legal 
form of co-operative limited liability societies for the following purposes . 

(a) To act as central credit institutions for the rural share banks ; 

(b) To establish for the benefit of such banks special services of super- 
vision and of guidance in regard to management, legal matters and book- 
keeping, to be given chiefly by means of inspections ; 

(c) To promote the establishment of new popular credit societies 
and co-operative societies ; 

(d) To assist the share-banks in collective purchase or in the various 
technical, fiscal, legal or economic questions ; 

(f) To extend agricultural credit by means of the share banks. 

The capital will be composed of the share-capital, consisting of shares 
of 100 lire each, and of the reserve fund. The popular rural and workmen's 
banks may become members of the federations, as well as co-operatives soci- 
eties and other trading bodies legally constituted, and private persons. 


(1) On December ^ist , 1915, twenty local federations of mini banks, and moie than one- 
third of the whole number of rural Catholic banks in Itah (about 2000 according to recent 
statistics) were affiliated to this National Federation The chief local fedoiations ate those of 
Bologna, Bergamo, Coscnza, Faenza, Ferrara, Florence, F01I1, Milan, Parma, Rome, etc. The 
Federal ion of Rural and Popular Banks of the Province of Bologna, one of the best oiganised, 
on October ost,, 1915, contained 86 affiliated banks with 7,541 members Then aggregate 
financial position at that date is shown by the following figures: Assets: Loans to members 
(bills), 1, 810,060 lire, securities, 780,682 lire; deposits on current account, 982,745 lire; goods, 
221,746 bre; intciest due and expenses of 10 months’ woikmg, 110,691 lire. Liabilities: 
Deposits, 455,818 lire, current accounts, 57.676 H r< -' - sundry creditors, 42,771 lire; capital, 
147,315 lire, interest and profits of ro months’ working, 110,254 lire See on this subject 
Cooperazioth Popolnn , Parma, No 20, December 20th , 1915 
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Having become members, the said bodies must submit to inspection, and 
conform to all the decisions taken in regard to them by the Council of Man- 
agement. This council will be composed of seven members, and will have 
most extensive powers as regards the ordinary and extraordinary ad- 
ministration of the society. 

Already some local federations, among them those of Faenza, Bologna, 
Pistoia, Mantua, Reggio Calabria, are endeavouring to obtain legal re- 
cognition in conformity with the scheme which* we have described. 

Another step recently taken by the Italian Federation is the establish- 
ment of a permanent Secretarial Bureau, to attend to and foster the relations 
with the affiliated federations, to promote the formation of new federations, 
to collect materials for the study of legislative reforms relating to co-operative 
credit, to compile statistics, and, generally, to follow the course of the 
small credit movement in Italy. 

Lastly at the beginning of iqib the Federation published a “ Fist of 
Rural Banks and other vSmall Co-operative Credit Societies (Catholic) 
existing in K) 15, ” from which it appears that there are now in Italy 2,002 
of such soieties, distributed as follows 


Noitlurn ltah 


Venetia 4 

Fmilia 33O 

Lombardy 23b 

Piedmont 18S 

Liguria ib 

Total . . i,2 12 


1 1 11 1 r 1 1 Itih 


Tuscany 123 

Marches 98 

I/atium 8q 

Umbria 25 

Total . . . 335 


southern lt.u\ 


Campania 7b 

Calabria 54 

Abruzzi and Molise . 39 

Apulia 30 

Basilicata 7 

Total . . . 206 


Tht I Clauds 


Sicily 240 

Sardinia 9 

Total . . . 249 


In the report which accompanies the “ List of Rural Banks it is stat- 
ed that in many places " the robust stem of the rural bank has thrown out 
many branches for the service of the members, ” in the form of various 
functions auxiliary to credit, or of co-operative societies and independent 
bodies : from the collective purchase of manures, seeds, implements, and 
the use in common of agricultural machines, to unions of agricultural co- 
operative societies, collective farms, co-operative dairies, co-operative wine- 
societies, distributive societies, and mutual agricultural insurance societies. 
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* 

* * 

RESTRICTIONS ON DIVIDENDS OF COMMERCIAL, COMPANIES — Gazzetta ( ffuiale 
del Regno d'Jtaha, Rome, No ji, February 19th , 191O 


A Vice-regal Decree of the February 7th., 1916 (No. 123) “ considering 
the necessity of safe-guarding the future of commercial companies during the 
present exceptional conditions, and of increasing their capital ” directs that 
from the close of the balance .sheet for 1915 until further orders, no commercial 
company of any description, whether commercial share company, mutual 
association, co-operative society or any other trading body, shall distribute to 
its members dividends out of its profits exceeding 8 of the paid-up capital. 
The greater part of the profit realised in one year’s working, not distributed 
by reason of this decree, shall be set apart for a special reserve and shall 
be exempt from the tax on movable property. 

This decree, therefore, is also applicable to co-operative societies, but 
it must be observed that it will seldom affect them, as they rarely pay a divi- 
dend above 8 %. 


* 

* * 

APPOINTMENT OF A TECHNICAL COMMITTEE FOR A OR I CULTURE (razutta Vffi 

dale del Rtgno d' Italia, Nos ^4 ami si, February nth am! March 2ml , 1916 

By a Vice- regal Decree of December 31st., 1915, a '‘Technical Com- 
mittee, ” composed of persons conversant with agricultural economy and 
technical agriculture, has been formed for the duration of the War. It 
will exercise the functions assigned to the “ Supeiior Council of Agricul- 
ture, ” by laws, decrees and regulations, and will give its opinion on the 
provisions of an agricultural character. The Directors-general of Agricul- 
ture, of Forests, and of Credit and Thrift, will be e* officio members. 


* 

* * 

WORK OF THE IT A LI VN FEDERATION OF AORKT J/I UR YL CONSORTIUMS IN 
191s - Report 011 the work of the Federation in 191s proeiiUtl to the Annual Meeting 

of Members held on February 20th., 1916 Piacenza, 1916 


In 1915 this Federation, the most powerful co-operative organisation 
in Italy with regard to the purchase and sale of agricultural requirements, 
sold goods to the amount of 19,240,443 lire, being an increase of 3 % mil- 
lion lire over the sales of 1914. In the above figures nitrate of soda, sul- 
phate of copper and agricultural machines represent about 17,000,000 lire. 
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* 

♦ * 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE ITALIAN BEE KEEPERS’ FEDERATION — Report on 
the Work of the Association in 1014 Ancona, 1915 

The Italian Bee-keepers' Federation with head-quarters at Ancona 
is a co-operative limited liability society with unlimited capital, for the pur- 
pose of producing and selling wax and honey. Since its modest beginning 
in 1904 it has steadily increased, as will be seen by the following table. 
It is now the most important society of beekeepers in Italy 


Development of the Federation from 1904 to 1914. 
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9,236 
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1906 
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385 

1,606 

68 

1907 

1 1,240 
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1,040,894 
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77 

1908 

22,798 
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2,052 

76 
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2,237,223 
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35,793 
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1,598 
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74 

1911 

38,355 

60 7 

3 021,493 

I,l68 

1,495 

JOO 

IQI2 

40,704 

671 

2,058,948 

582 ; 

1,207 

98 

1913 

43,041 

690 

3 , 555 , 33 ° 

E137 

2,57 7 

84 

1914 

46,731 

74 ° 

4,694,011 

1,420 

3 , 74 i 

72 


The reason of the steady increase in the number of members is to be 
found, not only in the advantages offered by the Federation, but also in 
a wise provision made by the Managing Committee whereby, instead of 
paying at once the full amount of a share — 30 lire — one half may be 
paid at once, and the other half in three annual instalments. 
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THIS CO-OPKR VTIYK \<* R ICIU.TU RAI y CREDIT HANK OF TUSCANY IN U)ts 
Report of the Manairiiur Committee for 1915, published in “II Coiwncrcio dellTtalia 
Central**, ” Floieme, N 19, Febmnry 20th, 1015 

This co-operative bank was established in 1913, for the purpose of 
making advances to members to supply farms with live and dead stock, 
to purchase agricultural machines and implements, manures, seeds, etc., 
to give credit on growing crops, to discount bills of exchange, etc. On 
December 31st., 1915, this bank contained 353 members (290 at the close 
of 1914), with a share capital of 73,300 lire, as compared with 54,100 lire 
at the close of 1914. Tn 1915 the bank effected 391 credit transactions for 
508,483 lire (compared with 144 for 199,453 lire in 1914). The net profits 
amounted respectively to 2.742 and 8,123 lire The increasing confidence 
of the public in this bank is proved by its deposits and re-discount sin 1915, 
the one amounting to 250,043 lire and the othei to 411.2O1 lire. 


SWTT/.PRTAXP 


TIIK FEDERATION ( >F CO OFF K VITVh DAIRII S \N!) CHIU M I*' VO'l < >R HvS OF 
NORTHWEST SWIT/IvRJy \ M) - s £ / la a K , v { } u s /, nlmlhlatl 00 \l <U t * u 'sihutt , 

Bioiu^, No 0, In. brum v mill 1016 

The position of this Federation on May 1st , 1915, according to the last 
annual report, was as follows * 
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The Federation of Co-operative Dairies and Cheese-factories of North- 
West Switzerland, is certainly one of the best-organised Federations of 
Dairies in Switzerland. 


* 


* # 


AMENDMENT OF THE KIT.ES OF TUI- i.KNEYA Fl'.DEKATlON OF CATTI.E 
BKKlvDINt. SOCJKTiKS I'mfiidl a'ai'nuiltun \ui*si , \n n, Much 

i • tit , i )i<> 

'Pile Federation of Cattle-Breeding Societies of the Canton of Geneva 
held an extraordinary Meeting of delegates at Geneva on March 8th. There 
were present 45 delegates and Committeemen. Amongst the various quest- 
ions discussed were some proposed modifications of the rules. An 
important amendment was made to Rule 15, whereby the Committee 
will henceforth be composed of as many members as there are affiliated 
societies, each society nominating one committeeman. 




Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


SWITZERLAND. 


legislation and regulations 

CONCERNING AGRICULTURAL INSURANCE ( Continued ) 

b\ J)i (. Roll \ 


Hail iXvSrRANCK companies. 


There are m Switzerland two national mutual companies carrying 
on insurance against damage from hail, the Soi icte Suisse with head-quarters 
at Zurich, working throughout the whole Confederation, and the Paragrete, 
confined to the canton of Neuchatel 

The objections to a too restricted sphere of operations have been fre- 
quently pointed out by the Federal Office, and in the last report (see the 
article previously quoted in No. 59 of the Bulletin) they are clearly indicated. 
It is only necessary to bear in mind that hail risks affect, not only one 
single insured object, but a group of neighbouring objects, varying in ex- 
tent according to the magnitude of the storm. In order to avoid an ac- 
cumulation of risks the companies must proceed to an accurate selection, 
accepting insurances in certain communes only up to a fixed sum (called the 
maximum or full risk) or taking care that there should be a certain pro- 
portion between the sum insured and the area of the land cultivated, 
or lastly, reinsuring part of the risk. But a local society like the Paragrele 
cannot avoid an accumulation of risks, and this is the more dangerous in 
that the property insured is chiefly vineyards, and of all crops, vines are the 
most liable to damage from hail. 
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As Dr. Fratzsclier says in his valuable work on agricultural insurance, 
the selection of risk may be made either according to topographical con- 
siderations, that is, by calculating the degrees of risk in various localities, or 
according to the greater or less liability to damage from hail of the 
crops insured. A society which confined itself to working in districts less 
exposed to hail-storms and insured only the less destructible produce, would 
register a minimum of casualities. But it is evident that this system would 
not meet the requirements of the agriculturists who are interested in insur- 
ance against hail, because it should be made possible for every agriculturist, 
of any district, to obtain a guarantee against such risk. The same author 
goes on to say that the companies should not regard this object as unattain- 
able, because in drawing up tariffs of premiums each society may adopt 
such expedients as seem desirable for ensuring equitable treatment of 
each risk. 

But when the sphere of action is very limited, as in the case of the 
Varagrele, and insurance is effected only for one single kind of agricultural 
produce, the drawing up of tariffs is empiric and then it easily happens, 
as stated above, that the first premiums paid do not suffice to cover the 
damage and it is necessary to exact high supplementary premiums. 

The system of provisional premiums with eventual demand of supple- 
mentary premiums still adopted by many mutual societies offers this ad- 
vantage as compared with the system of fixed premiums, that the whole 
amount is divided into two instalments, one fixed sum payable in spring, 
and the other, variable, payable after the harvest. It is true that the in- 
sured person cannot know precisely at the beginning of the year how much 
his insurance will cost him, but on the other hand he has a guarantee that 
the total amount of the premium really corresponds to the requirements ; 
it may also suit him to pay by instalments, and in good years the provi- 
sional premium may be sufficient to cover all damage. But in practice, as 
Fratzsclier observes the companies, either through competition among 
themselves, 01 by error of judgment, reduce the first premiums to so low 
a figure that they are obliged to exact very high supplementary premiums. 
Thus agriculturists, who have often been told by the agents of the company 
that the first premium will be sufficient, and that only in exceptional cases 
will supplementary premiums be required, feel the second premium the 
more burdensome. 



Table V — Hail Insurance Companies in 1913 
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In 1913, as in the preceding year, the Societe suisse invested all its 
liquid assets (3,613,000 fr.) in deposits in the various cantonal banks of 
the Federation; the Paragrele out of its total liquid assets (104,710 fr.) 
invested 48,790 fr. in State securities, 31,670 fr. in securities guaranteed 
by the State, and 24,250 fr in banks, railway, or other industrial 
securities. 


* 

* * 

The liberality of the terms of the policies of the Societe suisse has al- 
ready been pointed out in a previous article which appeared in Vol. 48 
of the Bulletin ; it is therefore sufficient here to recall (as has been done for 
cattle insurance) some provisions of the federal law regarding the contracts 
for insurance, more particularly hail insurance 

Section 64 of the law lays down that in the case of insurance of a future 
gain (as that against hail would be), the damage shall be estimated according 
to the price which would have been obtained for the crop if it had 
not occurred. German law does not contain any analogous provision, but 
from the context it is clear that in this branch of insurance, the compensation 
could not be calculated according to the usual rule, that is, according to 
the value of the injured property at the moment of the casualty, but accord- 
ing to the amount of the gain hoped for by the agriculturist. In the major- 
ity of cases, damage by hail occurs when the crops have not yet reached 
maturity and, therefore, are not at their highest value, so that if the usual 
rule were acted upon, insurance would not give the farmer the guarantee 
which he requires. 

In his proposal the fanner may state the probable return from 
his crops and may fix the sum assured ; since, however, as a general 
principle, the insurance must never become a source of profit to the person 
insured and must be limited to recouping him for the loss sustained, if, in 
case of loss, over-insurance is found to have occurred (that is, if the sum 
assured turns out to be higher than the real value of the crop calculated on 
the basis of the average of the preceding years) then the sum assured is 
reduced to the amount of the real value of the crop 

Some private companies guarantee the full amount of the value 
insured without any reduction, but this system facilitates undue gain to the 
claimants and Section 65 of the Swiss Federal Law lays down clearly that, 
in the case of the insurance of a hoped-for gain , an agreement in regard to 
the value insured is null and void. 

Section 67 allows both parties the right to demand that the damage 
be estimated without delay. In case, however, of partial destruction of a 
crop, the estimate of the damage may be delayed, on demand of either of 
the parties, until the period of harvest. 

If one of the parties refuse to take part in the evStimation of the damage, 
and if the parties cannot agree as to the amount, the estimate must be made 
(except there be an agreement to the contrary) by experts nominated by 
legal authority. 
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The fact that the insurer takes part in estimating the damage 
does not deprive him of the right to oppose the claims of the insured per- 
son ; on the other hand any clause that forbids the claimant to take part 
in estimating the damage is null. The last part of the section lays down 
that both parties shall share equally in the expense of the valuation. 

By Section 68, until the damage be estimated, the claimant cannot, 
without the consent of the insuring party, make any change in the condition 
of the damaged property which might render difficult or impossible a determ- 
ination of the causes of the disaster or of the valuation itself, unless such 
change be necessary in the public interest or to limit the damage. If the 
claimant intentionally fails to fulfil his obligation in this respect the insurer 
is freed from his obligations 

The Swiss Federal Law has not, like the German, any special provision 
for the case of cession of the land on which the crop is grown. These special 
provisions decree that the insurer may break the contract only at the end 
of the period of insurance in which he had notice of the cession Account 
is taken of the fact that in this insurance the occurrence of the risk is quite 
independent of the will of the insured party and that the cession of the 
ground cannot of itself cause an increase of the risk 

Section 54 of the Federal Law declares that if the object of the contract 
change owners, the rights and obligations of the contract pass on to the 
new holder However both proprietors are accountable to the insurer for 
the payment of the premium due at the time of the change 

The insurer has a right to annul a contract within fourteen days from 
the moment in which he was cognizant of the change of holder of the pro- 
perty. His obligation is nullified four weeks after he has notified in writing 
to the new proprietor the annulling of the contract. He must also reimburse 
to the acquiring party such portion of the premium as corresponds to the 
duration of the the contract not yet expired. However, change of proprietor 
sometimes creates an essential increase of risk, or if the new proprietor 
within fourteen days after the cession notify in writing to the insurer that 
he does not intend to continue the insurance, in which cases the rights and 
obligations derived from the contract do not pass to him. 

* 

* * 

The reports of the Federal Office also refer to grants made by the Cantons 
and by the Confederation for the development of insurance against hail in 
accordance with Section 13 of the Federal Law of 22nd. December, 1893, 
on the Improvement of Agriculture, and Section 76 of the Regulations of 
July 10th for the application of that law. 

The grant of the Confederation is made to those Cantons which facili- 
tate and encourage the development of insurance against damage by hail, 
paying the expenses of the policies, contributing to the payment of premiums, 
and forming a reserve fund. The federal grant must never surpass that of 
the Canton. 
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In Italy and in several other States, the Government confines itself 
to granting, in case of very severe hail-storms, reimbursement or exemption 
from taxes, but, unlike the grants, such reimbursements or exemptions 
are for the benefit of all agriculturists, whether insured or not. Hence 
they not only discourage the practice of insurance but hinder it by persuad- 
ing many farmers that the State will compensate them in case of disaster 
by reducing the taxes. Some writers have objected to the system of 
grants on the ground that the taxes paid by the whole of the citizens are 
thus applied foi the benefit of one class only, that of insured agriculturists ; 
but it may be answered that it is to the general interest to increase the 
stability of agricultural returns, and to distribute the losses among a large 
number of persons exposed to the risk ; also that such grants are only 
a tempoian expedient, not a permanent institution. If all the small 
agriculturists, who suffer most from hail-storms, were instiled, then undoubt- 
edly, the grants would go to those who most need them and be equally 
divided. 

The giants may also be justified under another aspect, for they enable 
the societies to which they are given to assume even the heavier risks #f 
those districts much exposed to hail, and generally excluded by private 
speculative companies from their sphere of action. Undoubtedly, the sys- 
tem of grants presents difficulties in application in a country where many 
undertakings mutual and joint-stock, organised on different lines and adopt- 
ing different tariffs of premiums, are at work. But, as Dr Rohrbeck 
observes in his valuable treatise on the organisation of hail insurance, 
there is not this danger in Switzerland, because the Society suisst' has an 
almost complete monopoly 

The Federal Council in 1890 had expressed the opinion that the grants 
should in geneial be made to insured agriculturists, but not to specific 
insurance companies, even if these undertake, in return for the grants, to 
accept proposals of contract from Swiss agriculturists without restrictions 
regarding the localities most exposed to hail-storms. 

It must be remembered that the development of hail insurance has in 
vSwitzerland many difficulties to contend with. In many hilly districts 
where there are not high mountains, the risk is exceptionally serious, and. 
moreover, the crops insured are particularly susceptible to injury from hail. 
The giving of grants is, therefore, held to be not only oppoitune but ne- 
cessary, to reduce the too high tariff of premiums, and to popularise the 
practice of this form of insurance amongst agriculturists, until such time 
as the private companies may have formed large reserve funds, may have 
insured the greater part of the agricultural produce of the country and may 
be able to guarantee to the.r policy-holders full compensation for the 
damage suffered. 
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§ 4. The federal law on the supervision of private insurance 

COMPANIES. 

We have already remarked that in IQ15 thirty years had elapsed 
since the Law of the 25th. June, 1885, regarding private insurance under- 
takings was passed by the Federal Assembly, and it is evident from the 
statistics given above that this law has contributed largely to the develop- 
ment of all forms of insurance in Switzerland. Since even in Italy and 
other countries it is acknowledged in many quarters to be expedient, if 
not urgent, that the supervision exercised by the Government over life insur- 
ance companies should be extended to companies for insurance against 
damage and, therefore, to agr cultural insurance companies, it seems desir- 
able here to explain briefly the chief provisions of the Swiss Law in regard 
to agricultural insurance. 

* Section t of the law declares that the supervision of private insurance 
undertakings, assigned to the Confederation by Section 34, Subsection 2 
of the Federal Constitution, is to be exercised by the Federal Council. All 
private undertakings, national or foreign, intending to work in Switzerland 
are subject to such supervision only those societies are exempt whose 
sphere of action is limited locally. 

Private agricultural insurance companies wishing to carry on business 
in Switzerland must fulfil the following conditions : 

(1) They must submit to the Federal Council the documents show - 
ing the general conditions of the insurance they propose to effect ; in par- 
ticular, if they are share companies thev must declare the number and value 
of the shares subscribed, the amount paid up and the rules regulating the 
further liability of the shareholders; if, 011 the other hand, they are mutual 
societies, they must state whether there is a guarantee capital and how 
it is formed, also whether the insured persons or those w r ho conclude insur- 
ance contracts are obliged to make themselves liable, and to what extent, 
for all eventual losses during the current year. 

(2) They must inform the Federal Council of the principles on which 
they calculate reserves for claims made but not paid at the end of the in- 
surance year, as wtdl as carrying forwaid of premiums for unexhausted 
risks of those paid in advance. 

(3) Foreign companies must prove that, at their principal place of 
business, they can acquire rights and contract obligations in their own 
name ; they must give the address of their chief domicile in Switzerland 
and of a general agent, and lastly, produce a copy of the power of attorney. 

(4) Every insurance company is obliged to name in every canton in 
which it works, a legal domicile at which it may be sued, as well as at its 
principal domicile, in every suit respecting insurance contracts made with 
persons living in the canton, unless the contract should specify as forum 
litis the domicile of the plaintiff. Every company must carry out its oblig- 
ations at the domicile of the insured person, unless the contract should 


4 
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specify the cantonal domicile of the company. Any clause in a contract 
purporting to set aside these provisions is null and Void. 

(5) Every society must deposit a security the amount of which shall 
be fixed by the Federal Council. 

No private company may transact insurance business in vSwitzerland 
unless authorised by the Federal Council. 

Every society, thus authorised, must send annually to the Federal 
Council, within six months after the close of its working year a statement 
of accounts which for every branch of insurance must show : 

(1) the amount of the insured values at the beginning of the year ; 

(2) the insured values corresponding to the premiums paid during 
the year ; 

(3) the number of casualties which have occurred, and the amount 
of the claims paid ; 

(4) the amount of the sums assured at the end of the year and the 
territorial extent of the transactions ; 

(5) data respecting re-insurance ; and in particular, if, and to what 
extent, the society lias re-insured its risks, and if, and to what extent , it 
has undertaken re-insurance of the risks of other companies. 

Together with the above statement, every society must, according 
to Section 6 of the law present : (1 ) a profit and loss account showing all the 
receipts and expenses of working, for each branch of insurance separately, 
specifying the amounts collected in premiums, interest, etc. , s also the sums 
expended in payment of premiums, re-insurance, casualties, commission, 
administration and other items ; (2) the balance-sheet , drawn up at the end of 
the year showing: (a) in the liabilities, the reserves for each branch of 
insurance and 1 he amount of premiums to be carried forward ; (/;) in the 
assets, the real property, the investments of capital and the securities 
according to their kind and estimated value ; the costs of organisation, the 
method of payiug them off and the credit of the agetlcies. The balance- 
sheets of the companies are published in the Official Commercial Gazette 
of Switzerland. 

Besides the statement of accounts, the outstanding insurances both 
at the beginning and end of the year must be reported, and the premiums re- 
ceived, canton by canton, in order to facilitate the Compilation of statistics 
of the transactions of the company. Every company, if so requested by 
the Council, must also furnish further information as to every part of its 
administration, show' its books, etc. 

There is a very important provision in Section 9 by which the Fed- 
eral Council is authorised at any time to take such measures as may be con- 
sidered necessary in the general interest and in that of insured persons. 
When a company is not in a position to offer the necessary guarantees to 
insured persons, and does not make within a fixed time such changes 
in its organisation as the P'ederal Council may require, the Federal 
Council may prohibit it from undertaking any new business. In the case 
of the concession being withdrawn, or the company retiring from business, 
the caution-money will not be repaid until the company has proved that it 
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has fulfilled all its obligations in Switzerland, and until notice of the with- 
drawal or retirement shall have been published in the daily papers three 
times in the space of six months. Nor will the caution-money be repaid 
unless theTc is no attachment or until the attachment has been determined 
either by private agreement or through legal proceedings. 

The Federal Council has power to impose fines not exceeding 1,000 fr. 
on any company opposing its decisions or on its representatives. 

Section 11 lays down strict rules for the protection of agriculturists 
from unscrupulous insurance companies which deceive the public with 
false promises and create dangerous illusions. Information must be given 
to the authorities of all persons who carry on or work for insurance com- 
panies not duly authorised, and of all directors, Representatives and respon- 
sible agents of a company who, in the documents or information which they 
are bound to furnish to the Federal Council, misstate or conceal the condi- 
tion of the company, or who publish communications (prospectuses, etc.) 
containing false statements. Such persons are liable to a fine not exceed- 
ing 5,000 fr. or imprisonment for a term not exceeding six months, or 
to both fine and imprisonment. Those who incur Ihis sentence may 
also be prohibited foi the future from carrying on an> further insurance 
business in the territory of the Confederation. 

The law courts have power to decide all questions of private right be- 
tween companies and insured peisons 01 those who have made a contract 
of lnsuiance. and this power remains in force even should the concession be 
withdrawn Should the company cease to have a legal existence, or should 
it become bankrupt or lose its right to transact business in the State in 
which it has its head-quaiters the concession is annulled. 

The Federal Office, well interpreting the law in question, has decided, 
in the interests of the insured public, that every agreement by which a 
company hands over to another eompam either the whole or a part of its 
business, and every agreement relating to the purchase of the whole or a 
part of the business of another eompam must be subniil ted to the approv- 
al of the Federal Council The eompam is also obliged to state in francs 
the insured values named m the policy and in all publications in which the 
capital is mentioned, to show clearly how much of that capital is paid up 


* 


* * 


Lastly, we must mention a special tax imposed by the law of 1885 on 
insurance companies as a contribution to the expense incurred by Govern- 
ment in the working of the Supervision Office. 

Every authorised company must annually pay this tax of 1 per thou- 
sand on premiums in Switzerland, The tax is calculated on the amount 
of the premiums ; (a) on insurances effected in Switzerland, the insured per- 
sons living in Switzerland ; (b) on insurances effected by the managing body, 
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if it has its central office in Switzerland, or by its agents in Switzerland, 
the insured persons living abroad : (c) on insurances effected abroad, if the 
respective premiums are paid in Switzerland to the managing body or to the 
Swiss agents of the company 

The tax is calculated according to the gross premiums ; hence premiums 
paid for reinsurance cannot be deducted. For the exaction of the tax every 
company must communicate annually to the Ministry of Justice and Pol- 
lice the amount of the premiums received, and the said Ministry fixes the 
amount of the tax The calculation is made provisionally on the basis of 
the returns of the previous year, but the amount of the tax is not defin- 
itely fixed until alter the societies have sent in the returns relating to the 
financial year m question If this second calculation shows an increase 
or a decrease as compared with the provisional calculation, the difference will 
be equalised hy a supplementary payment, or a rebate on the tax payable 
the following year 

The Regulations concerning the exaction of this special tax beai the 
date 2()th October, 1S86, and fix a summary procedure for settling all dis- 
putes to which its exaction may give rise Appeals against the decision 
as to the amount of the tax are referred to the Federal Council, and must 
be presented jo days after the day in which the amount of the tax was an- 
nounced. However the payment of the tax must be made within 30 days 
from the issue of the notice , in the case that it is not paid within this 
period, the Council is authorised to impose a fine on the company, and should 
the delay 111 payment continue, to cancel the concession. Proceedings 
are not suspended by reason of appeals, there being full application of the 
general principle of financial law * Solve el repete 

Of the two folkwing tables, the first (Table VI) gives the amount of 
piemiums paid in the various cantons of Switzerland to the agricultural 
insurance companies, and shows also how the societies themselves endeav- 
our to extend their business in all the cantons, so that all agriculturists 
may profit by the advantages offered by insurance. Table VII gives the 
total amount of premiums paid to the said companies from 1886 to 1913, 
and from both tables we may form an idea of the importance of the task 
entrusted to the Federal Office of Supervision. 
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Table VI — Premiums paid m Switzerland m 1913, showing separately 
the premiums paid m each canton for each branch of insurance 



Canton 

j Average 

Population 

m 1913 (1) 

Li\ estock 

Intranet 

Hail 

Insurance 




I ire 

Lire 

ZuiKh 


53t 250 

45 j0 3 

70 ,b 7 

Ik rnt 


660 640 

104 036 

235 725 

Luctrru 


I ' 7 2 , t > OO 

53 141 

I 5 -) 49 “> 

Un 


22 7^0 

M 

00 

O 

M 

— 

Schwyz 


59 210 

5 002 

21 006 

Upper Uutcrwaldcn 


17 (>50 

212 

4 776 

l^ower Unterwalden 


13 980 

1 O54 

7 3-26 

Glarus 


33 75° 

I 8(>0 

lb 

Zug 


28 940 

12 890 

26 1 43 

Fribourg 


142 (>90 

27 966 

30 d 7 2 

Sol cure 


121 24O 

21 O^b 

49 O78 

B 5 lk Ci tv 


1 - 12,870 

24 484 

1 028 

Base 11 ind 


78 550 

0 739 

23 157 

be haff hausen 


47 270 

12 184 

35 4^9 

Appi U7cll Outer 


5S67O 

2 9->8 

i, 467 

Appcnrdl Inner 


1 4 860 

242 

2 214 

bt (.all 


415 160 

>2077 

31 324 

t.risons 


1 1 9 860 

II I 2 I 

— 

Aargau 


2 46 860 

-> 9,92 7 

83 778 

Thurgiu 


140 540 

13 437 

31 270 

1 lCltlO 


160 OSo 

12 487 

— 

Vaud 


327 870 

11 1 61 4 

115 644 

Valais 


130.750 

21 971 

2 064 

Neuch&tel 


I 44 910 

13 656 

85 t>8o 

Geneva 


160 966 

25 982 

78 028 

Foreign countries or canton not stated 

— 

2,539 

— 


Total 

3 877,210, 

638 418 

1 10- 447 


(1) Calculated according to the federal census of tilt population taken on ist December 191 
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Table VII. — Premiums paid in Switzerland from 1886 to 1913 
to Agricultural Insurance Companies subject to Federal Supervision. 


Years 


Livestock 

Insurance 

Francs 


Hail 

Insurance 

Francs 


i«Sb(> . 

1*8, . 

it 88 . 
T 889 
1 8go 
1891 
lSg2 . 

i 8 cm • 

1894 . 

1895 • 
1 8g6 . 

1897 

1898 . 
1 899 
T90O . 
I 0 OI . 
3 902 . 

1904 . 

I 90 | . 

1905 . 

1906 . 

1907 . 

1908 . 

1909 • 
IQIO . 
I9II 

19 I 2 . 
I 9 I i - 


10,24 i 
42,281 
75.148 
107,843 

1 29,337 
139,463 

1 49,622 
154,202 

154,275 

163,040 
208,067 
243,999 
2 S 5 , 5 W ’ 

SOS,34<> 
320,919 
354,220 

369,89 3 

375,712 
403,498 
443,4M 
485,795 I 
516,234 

543,6oi 

558,298 
508,507 
619,727 
635,972 
638,318 

9 , 039,002 


121,457 
1 1 1,362 
115,348 
120,943 
205,274 
282,128 
347,32 1 

450.600 

567.601 
582,048 
716,068 
705,220 
846,057 

723,652 

762,599 

7 f >i,599 
675, 0 i5 

846,605 
<885,040 
922,318 
970,90(1 
917,333 
1,076,006 

T, OO 1, 3 29 

1,098,168 
1 , 224,667 
*>393,591 
1,107,435 

I 

i 19 . 483.742 


Total . . 
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The total amount of the premiums paid to agricultural insurance com- 
panies (hail and livestock) from 1886 to 1913 was, as shown by the preced 
ing table, 28,522,744 fr., while duriug the same period the total amount o~ 
the premiums paid to all the insurance companies working in Switzerland 
exceeded 1,500,000,000 fr. In 1913 the premiums paid to agricultural in- 
surance companies alone amounted to 1,745,753 fr., while those paid to 
all the companies amounted to more than 108,000,000 fr. The six agri- 
cultural insurance companies, of which we have described the develop- 
ment, form only a small proportion of those under the Federal Supervision 
Office. Under this Office there are 107 companies (27 for life insurance, 
20 for accident insurance, 28 for fire insurance, 19 for loss of tenancy, 20 
for risks in transit, etc.). But many of these companies transact business 
among agriculturists, either as regards accidents in agriculture or risks of 
fire in farm buildings, etc. 

Comparing Table VI with the figures of the preceding year, it will 
be seen that in the branch of hail insurance there was a slight increase in 
the amount of the premiums only in the Canton of Bale City, while in in- 
surance against mortality in livestock there was an increase in the premiums 
in the cantons of Uri, Schwyz, Fast Unterwalden, Fribourg, Soleure, Ba- 
selland, vSchaflhausen, St. Gall, Aargau, Thurgau, Ticino, Valais and Ge- 
neva. The difference is explained if we remember, as already pointed 
out, that in 1913 there were in the spring many frosts which destroyed so 
much produce at the beginning of the season that many agriculturists were 
deterred from insuring. 

Agricultural associations have often expressed a wish that hail insur- 
ance companies in their policies would also cover the risk of frost, but 
hitherto there have been few examples of this kind of insurance, in regard 
to which there are serious technical difficulties. In any case the fact that 
Swiss agriculturists, from 1886 to 1913 have invested more than 28,500,000 
fr. in premiums for livestock and hail insurance is sufficient to show how 
highly they appreciate this form of insurance. 




Part III: Credit 


RUSSIA. 


NON-CO-OPERATIVE POPULAR CREDIT IN RUSSIA. 


OFFICIAL SOURCES' 

Ot’ioti* no AiejjKOMy Kpe;uny aa k>k> n ion ro;iu vu lviaHiit.ttiriHMif r ian- 
a a 1912 ro T U>* {Report on Small ( ledit in the years 1910 and 1911, with the 
Principal Data for the year 1912). Petrograd, 1914 

( o cooToumn KppcTbH noicim* oCtupctktphhijx 1 . VHpeHUIPUi ft MlVIKarO 

KpCVUITa no AanHhiMb Ha 1 minapu 1913 ro;;a. [Report on the Situation of the 
Communal Peasant ‘5 Small ( redtt Institutions according to the data up to January ist. t 
1913). Petrograd, 1914. 

Co.’tnoKOXOruittrTBOHHWft Kp<\J*im» Kb Pcxvin. [Agricultural Credit m Russia), Publish 
ed by the General Direction of Agricultural Organisation and of Agriculture. Pe- 
trograd, 1910. 

B'fccTHHiri* Me/iKaro icpe/WTa. (7 h< Messetign of s mall Credit). Weekly Review of the 
General Direction of Small Credit Business Petrograd, 191*5. 

OTHER SOURCES : 

Krivtschenko : Die landlichen Kreditgcnossenschafien in Russland. (The Agricultural 
Co-operative Credit Societies in Russia). Stuttgart and Berlin, 1910. 

II. UofipoxoTOFTb * UojnmoHie ofn* yapeMCneHisrx-i* MOJiKaro Kpfyurra. (Regula- 
tions concerning 'small Credit Institutions). Petrograd, 191 j. 


Under this title is comprised a series of institutions founded at different 
periods and in different parts of the Russian Empire, for the most part local 
in character, and constituted as determined by special local conditions. 

In the course of time, circumstances changed, and many of these insti- 
tutions changed form or gave up business ; those still existing are, with 
rare exceptions, mere anachronisms, of little use except for the study of 
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the origin of popular credit. They possess little beyond their 
and but few of them have the necessary vitality. 

In the following pages we shall give some details respecting 
important of these institutions, dealing with each more or less 
to its importance 


traditions 

the most 
according 


§ i. Communal funds and banks for the assistance of orphans. 

Non co-operative popular credit in Russia dates from the reign of the 
Empress Catherine, about the middle of the 18th. century. After the con- 
quest of the Taurida, the colonisation of that region was energetically be- 
gun, chiefly with German settlers, among whom are to be found the first 
traces of non-co-operative popular credit institutions, in the form of Com- 
munal funds (Mir she K a pi tali) serving many purposes, and granting loans 
to members of the community only as a secondary line of activity. 

Communal banks for the assistance of orphans (Sirotskija obchtchest- 
ivennija kassi) were founded by German settlers in the south of Russia for 
the purpose in the first place of deciding the destination of property of 
deceased members, and, in the second, of assisting agriculture by granting 
loans to cultivators 

When they were founded, the Government allowed them complete 
liberty, and not till 1803 were they placed under the control of competent 
authorities. The Orphans' Banks worked successfully, and at the present 
time they still continue their labours. On the 1st. January, 1913, they were 
25 in number, situated exclusively in Bessarabia and the Province of Kher- 
son ; their working capital amounted to 6,000,940 roubles, of which 5,652,481 
roubles were deposits. This large amount entitles the Orphans’ Banks to 
the first place among non-co-operative popular credit institutions. 

After the abolition of serfdom in the Baltic provinces in the second de- 
cade of the last century, the “ Communal Banks of the Baltic Peasants"' 
were founded, one being even in the Island of Esel. The necessary funds 
were obtained from the sale of surplus corn in the stores for the provision 
of the rural communes, from money supplied by the communities, from 
donations and legacies, etc 

These establishments are no longer in existence ; although in past days 
they have rendered excellent services, yet they have not been able to resist 
the action of time. We have mentioned them merely to show that the 
question of popular credit in Russia has been long under consideration, 
though it has only entered its acute phase during the last few years. 


§ 2 Savings and loan banks. 

In 1840 the Government felt obliged to introduce order into the credit 
banks, which till then had been established after a sporadic fashion. 

Count Kisselieff , who was then Minister of the Crown I y ands, proposed 
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to create in connection with volost (Governments of rural communes) for 
peasants on the State property : 

(1) Loan Banks (Vospomogatelynija Kassi) to be founded by means 
of the peasants' money deposited temporarily at the office of the Ministry 
charged with its management. Loans were to be granted to peasants on the 
guarantee of the communal assembly or of certain proprietors. The gua- 
rantors were to have no right to credit from the bank until the loan was paid. 
The amount of each loan might vary from 5 to 60 roubles, at 6 per cent. 

(2) Savings banks (Sheregateljnija Kassi) to be established with the 
volost that already had Loan Banks. These banks were to receive deposits 
from peasants and soldiers of the reserve established as farmers on the lands 
of the State. These banks were to pay interest at the rate of 4 per cent on 
deposits. 

The Minister’s scheme was approved by the Emperor in 1840 and soon 
afterwards banks were founded in five provinces (Petrograd, Moscow, Tam- 
bov, Yaroslavl and Smolensk) , and began business on a very small scale at 
first But by degrees they spread over the whole Empire, and after the abo- 
lition of serfdom (i8(n) they worked, not only for the benefit of the peasants 
of State lands, but also for those who had belonged to private individuals. 

These two forms of banks, at first intended to be two independent 
institution* are now fused into a single organisation, Savings and Loan 
Banks ( V ospomogalclfno-sberegatehjni ja Kassi). 

The Official Bulletin of the above-mentioned Ministry explains the 
reasons of the Government for devoting more attention than before to agri- 
cultural credit 

“ The Ministry immediately after its formation (1847) was convinced 
that the difficulties encountered by the agricultural population in procur- 
ing the money necessary for the payment of their taxes and for the re- 
quirements of agriculture, impede their pi ogress. When the need of ob- 
taining credit permits of no delay, for instance, when Government taxes fall 
due, the peasant at once sells his cattle and his corn at very low prices ” (1). 

It is evident that the Government has very important motives for turn- 
ing its attention to agricultural credit. It is actuated not only by a de- 
sire to apply fiscal measures to facilitate the payment of State taxes, but 
more important still, to diminish the poverty of the peasants, to help 
them, and to improve the economic condition of a class which is the found- 
ation of every State. Unfortunately the work of the Savings and Loan Banks 
as regards credit have had but little success. They worked badly, to the 
great surprises of their founder. Later it became clear that their organisa- 
tion and management were both far from perfect, a fact that need not cause 
surprise as this was a first attempt. The management was too formal and 
too slow. The banks were entirely dependent on the volost and the Assembly 
of the .Peasants (Obchtchestwennij schold) could exercise no influence over the 
managers. Besides, the interest at 4 per cent, by law permitted on deposits 
was too low to attract savings for which more remunerative investments 


(1) Quoted by Krivtschenko in Ct*-opaaUu i&iculHital t redti Socutics tn Russia, ;> 1 >. 
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were desired ; even in State savings banks depositors also received 4 per 
cent, but with the advantage of a State guarantee. Thus the influx of 
money from without was feeble, and their own resources were insufficient 
to permit of their working as credit institutions. 

For every loan of from 5 to 10 roubles the borrower was obliged to fur- 
nish special security : a provision which was an instance of excessive 
formality. 

Besides, the person who guarantees repayment cannot avail himself 
of credit from the bank till the loan has been repaid. The consequences 
of this will easily be understood ; in the province of Archangel, according 
to information supplied by the local committee appointed “ to provide for 
the requirements of agricultural credit, ” every kind of credit was refused 
for a long period to 20,000 guarantors (1). 

When their inherent faults were perceived changes were made, here and 
there, in the banks, but they were only thoroughly re-organised in 1908 in 
conformity with the general law on popular credit in the Kmpire. Of this 
law we shall speak in an early issue of the Review in connection with the 
subject of co-operative credit. 

On the 1st. January, iqij, according to the latest official data, the num- 
ber of Savings and Loan Banks in full working order (exclusive of those in 
process of winding up) was 1,647, with a capital of 12,304,607 roubles, in- 
cluding profits, and 11,128,678 of savings deposits and money borrowed, 
making a total of 23,433,285 roubles. The loans were 21,303,845 roubles. 
Besides this, the banks possessed 1,413,350 roubles in other credit institu- 
tions and in securities and real property, also 716,090 roubles in cash. The 
net profit was 608,813 roubles, and the losses 136,089 roubles 

The number [of banks in liquidation was 234. 


§ 3.JRurai/ banks for peasants belonging to the crown. 

(Scljskie banki bin schich oudieljnich krestjan) 

These banks were organised on similar lines to the Savings and Loan 
Banks. 

According to the rules issued by the Minister of Crown Property on 
the 1st. May, 1859, they are thus organised : 

The original capital is formed from resources supplied out of the 
Crown property. The banks are at the service of the peasants of Crown 
property only, and they are not dependent on the volost (like the Savings 
and Loan Banks), but on the " Chancery of the Administration of Crown 
Property. ” Loans may be granted where security is given or on a mortgage 
of cultivated land or building ground, but they must in no case exceed 200 
roubles. 


(1) “ Agricultural Credit in Russia”, U)io, p. 75, published by the General Direction 
of Agricultural Organisation ,uid Agriculture. 
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In 1904 when there was a general revision of popular credit with a view 
to the re-organisation of these Rural Banks, serious difficulties arose. It 
was not easy to decide what was their true sphere of action, the radius 
within which they should work, for the territory of the former Chancelleries 
and that of the volost of the present time do not coincide. Consequent- 
ly the limits of the sphere of action are not sufficiently definite, and it can- 
not be said positively that thfs or that locality is served by this or that 
bank. Nor has it been easy to decide to whom the capital of these banks 
really belongs, and to what extent its owners have a right to the credit of 
the institution. 

However that may be, the banks are most numerous in the middle 
region of the Volga (provinces of Simbirsk, Nizhny Novgorod, Ufa) and 
in industrial districts like the provinces of Kostroma, Wladimir, Tver, etc. 

On the 1st. January, 1907, there were 164; on the 1st. January, 1913, the 
number had fallen to 1 18. Their capital amounted on the 1 st. J anuary, 1913, 
to 1,810,571 roubles; the deposits and sums borrowed only amounted 
to (j 3,000 roubles We have no other example of a sum so small in any other 
non -co- operative institution of agricultural credit. 

The total amount of loans granted wa^ r, 540,1(88 roubles ; the assets 
deposited in other credit institutions, or consisting of securities and real 
property, was valued at 305,510 roubles, and the amount in ready money 
was 57, of >3 roubles, the net profit 38 ,95b roubles and the losses 23,04b rou- 
bles. These figures testifv eloquently to the miserable existence of these 
peasant banks at the present time , and the fact that in the space of b years 
(1007-1913) their number diminished by 4b (that is by about a quarter) 
leaves no doubt as to the future reserved for them. 


§ 4. Communal deposit and low bwks for Russian Poland. 


In i8b(> communal banks for deposits and loans (Gmimja wudo-sbere- 
gatelnija kassi) (1 ) were founded for Poland, very much better organised than 
those institutions which we have just described. The Gminij Vogt y i. e. the 
Chief of the Commune, was at the head of the administration of these banks, 
and the two other members of the Council of Management were chosen by 
the Gmina (commune). Three peasant owners not in the employment of 
the Commune were charged with the supervision of the accounts. The 
foundation capital was furnished by the Commune ; and the State assist- 
ed by paying on an average 600 or 700 roubles to each bank, only on con- 
dition that as soon as the accumulated profits should amount to the original 
capital (600 or 700 roubles) they must be devoted to the establishment of 
a new bank. 

Owing to this system the number of banks increased considerably, and 
the results obtained were satisfactory. 


(i) (jfntna in Polish means commune. 
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Till the last few years (igob) the loans were not granted on a personal 
guarantee, but almost exclusively on mortgages of cultivated land or build- 
ing ground, and preferably to members of the Gmina who possess at least 
30 deciatines of such land. But loans may also be granted to peasants not 
possessed of land, provided they are covered by the personal guarantee of 
a proprietor of 30 deciatines. In general, however, it was not easy for a poor 
peasant to obtain a loan from these banks. The loans varied between 100 
and 200 roubles at 8 per cent, for 12 months, and the borrower had the right 
to six months’ extension. 

In jpo<> these banks were authorised to make loans on a simple 
personal guarantee, and their rules were revised so as to bring them more 
into accordance with the provisions of the Decree of 1004 on the subject 
of popular credit; on the other hand, they were not placed under the " Di- 
rection of Popular Credit ” established the same year to act as the superior 
governing body of all popular credit institutions, co-operative or non-co-ope- 
rative. 

The legislator evidently did not wish to subject these banks to the level- 
ling action of the general law, for on the whole they answered very well to 
the national and economic character of the countty for which they were 
established. 

On the 1st. January, iqoy, there were 1,338 banks, with a working cap- 
ital exceeding 28.8 millions of loubles, of which two-tlmcls were in savings 
deposits. On January 1st., igij, the number of banks was 1,371 with 
a balance of 41,210,000 roubles, their owned capital amounted to 
14,814,200 roubles; the debts contracted with the credit institutions in the 
Empire to 208,300 roubles; the savings deposits and loans to 24,865,800 
roubles The relatively large amount of deposits shows among other things 
that the banks enjoy the confidence of the public, and work satisfactory. 


§ 5. Communal no an funds. (M u skic saemnic cap'll ah). 


The banks bearing this T name have an organisation similar to that 
of the Banks for Peasants belonging to the Crown. They w r ere 
founded in 1843 in conformity with instructions from the Minister of 
Crown Property for the assistance of State peasants. Their capital is derived 
from different sources, such as the general funds of the State, the profits 
realised from the letting of Crown lands to the peasants, the funds constituted 
by fines, and indemnities due to the Communes, etc. Later others were 
added, for instance, deposits for orphans, deposits made by private indivi- 
duals, etc. Not only in the sources of capital is there great diversity, but also 
in the constitution of the banks, and it is often difficult to place them in any 
class of credit institution. Many among them have nothing communal but 
the name, for after the abolition of serfdom they have had to adapt 
themselves to the new economic and social conditions. In many cases 
they have been successful, owing to the elasticity and activity of their first 
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organisation : nevertheless they have not been able completely to adapt 
themselves to the new situation, so that their present position, even 
among non-co-operative institutions, is not very important. 

They are found in the greatest number in the western provinces, for 
instance Grodno, Minsk, Volhynia, Mogilev, Vilna etc. 

On the ist. January, 1905, there were 1,513, i. e. 29 per cent, of the 
total number of non-co-operative credit organisations existing for the bene- 
fit of peasants. But on the ist. J anuary, 191 3, the number of working banks 
was only 732 with a total capital of 4,5<>8,b(x> roubles and 478,843 roubles 
in deposits. The net profits amounted to 213,185 roubles, the losses to 
19,294 roubles. There were also 51 banks in liquidation. 

To the same class belong the Loan Banks of Bashkirs, Kirghiz, 
Yakuts, etc., called also “ Banks for Foreign Races ” (. Inorodtcheskiya 
kassi). Of these in 1905 there were 92, of which more than half were 
moribund. 


§ b. Rural and communal b\nks (Selskic i volastnie banki). 


These banks, founded aftei the passing of the law of 1885, present a 
more consoling spectacle. 

They represent the first attempt after the abolition of serfdom, ? to 
create a credit organisation in connection with the new order of things. Un- 
like former banks, these were not founded to aid a certain group of peasants, 
but as a single form of credit for the benefit of the whole peasant class, for 
from that time the legal and economic position of these was more or less 
equalised throughout the Umpire. I11 founding these banks it wars fore- 
seen that all other credit institutions (Savings and Loan Banks, Banks 
for Peasants who had belonged to the Crown, etc.) would be transformed 
into Rural and Communal Banks. 

The law empowered the Ministers of Finance and of the Interior to draw 
up the rules of the banks, and to fix all the regulations to be observed by 
them. 

The rules of a bank were to comprise a series of provisions concerning, 
for instance, the mode of forming the foundation capital, the safeguarding 
of the funds, the acceptance and repayment of deposits, the rate of interest 
on deposits, the granting of loans to members, the securities to be required 
for loans, the formation and destination of reserve funds, the division of 
profits, the management, revision, liquidation, etc. — in short a minute 
and elaborate whole, comprising rules not found previously in any bank. 
Once more experience has been a great teacher. 

Notwithstanding all, however, these banks had serious defects, among 
which may be first observed the absence of any responsible management, 
and the granting of loans without guarantee. In fact the rules contain no 
provision deciding the security to be required for a loan, and confine them- 
selves to enacting that the grant must only be made after an estimate 
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has been made of the general solvency of the debtor. The management 
is entrusted to the Communal Assembly, but it is in fact in the hands of a 
few members nominated by the Commune itself. The Communal Secretary, 
though in the service of the Commune, always keeps the accounts of the 
banks and is often the only person who has some little knowledge of book- 
keeping. 

In 1895, 011 the occasion of the first general revision of the credit orga- 
nisations (to be considered later), these banks underwent alterations, and 
were in some respects assimilated with other small credit institutions. But 
it was not tound possible to modernise them completely, to transform them 
radically 01 to make them into model small credit institutions for the 
present time 

They were permitted to continue to perform their modest task, though 
in a somewhat improved condition, and another credit institution, which 
we shall describe, was chosen as a model for the non co-operative small 
credit banks. 

Rural communal banks are scattered irregularly throughout the Rus- 
sian Empire ; they are most numerous and most dense in the provinces of 
Kiev, Podolia and Volhynia. 

On the 1st January, 1913, there were 704 with a capital of 8,518,440 
roubles including profits , the deposits and liabilities amounted to 
413,050,944 roubles, the loans granted to 20.298,551 roubles, the available 
funds to 390,567 roubles, either in credit institutions or in securities and 
real property, and 760,266 roubles in cash ; the net profits amounted to 
715,884 roubles, and the [losses to 31,573* roubles. 


5? 7. Communal deposit and loan hanks. 

Wejshall now define jt he chief characteristics ot a last type of popular 
non-co-operative credit institution, the most modern of all ; the " Communal 
Deposit and Loan Banks ” ( Obchchestwcnnija snudo-sberegateljnja kassi) 
the foundation of which dates from the second general revision of the 
laws on popular credit, which took place on the 7th. May, 1904. The fact 
that while there were so many popular credit banks in existence, there 
seemed to be a need of creating a new type is a sufficient proof that the re- 
sults hitherto attained by the different banks had not been quite satisfac- 
tory. Indeed with the single exception of the Gmina banks of Russian 
Poland, none of the banks previously established, whether taken as a 
whole or considered separately, had contributed much towards supplying 
the credit required by the Russian peasant. 

The usurer continued as before to prosper, the peasant to complain, 
and the banks to exist at least nominally. 

An attempt was made to remedy this condition of things by creating 
a uniform non-co-operative credit organisation with which the older in- 
stitutions might gradually be amalgamated. I 
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The “ Communal Deposit and Doan Banks " differ but little in their 
mode of working from co-operative popular credit institutions. 

Their rules, sanctioned by imperial decree in 1905, authorise any trans- 
action that may in any way tend to attain the object they seek to accom- 
plish. 

The first Communal Deposit and Doan Banks were founded in 1906. 

A bank may be established by the vote of a majority of two-thirds of 
the Assembly of the Peasants ; the decision is laid before the Zemskij 
NaUhialnik (District Commissary of Police), who examines the rules, and if 
he finds in them no violation of private or public interest, he forwards 
them in his turn to the Provincial Committee which is nominated by the 
“ Superior Direction of Popular Credit ” at Petrograd and has full 
authority over all affairs of credit in the province 

When the Committee approves the rules it communicates its final 
decision to the volost (Commune) through the Zemskij Natchalnik. Only 
the peasants and Cossacks belonging to the Commune may be members of 
the bank , the original capital is formed, either from the contributions 
of the Commune, from donations, or from loans granted by the Government, 
the Zemstvo or other bodies It must in no case be under too roubles, ex- 
cept when some other kind of bank transforms itself into a Communal 
Deposit and Doan Bank. To increase the working capital, the banks are 
empowered to receive desposits, and to borrow up to ten times the amount 
of the original capital This limitation is imposed so that the liability^ 
of the Commune to the creditors may not be a fictitious one. 

The management is entrusted to three members elected by the commu- 
nal assembly ; peasants in the service of the Commune are eligible, but 
the Mayor can neither be at the head of the management, nor cashier. 
If the bank have power to grant to it^ members loans exceeding 7 5 roubles, 
and if it can act as intermediary (in the sale of agricultural produce be- 
longing to its members, etc.) it must have also a Council of Management. 

The loans must always be of a productive character (for example, 
for the purchase of agricultural implements, cattle etc.), and they are 
granted only for a short term, usually two months. But long-term loans 
may also be granted for the purpose of making radical changes in an agri- 
cultural holding, such as reclaiming marsh lands, the adoption of rational 
systems of cultivating fields, etc. In no case may the loans exceed 300 
roubles. 

In May, 1909, there were 301 banks of this kind of which 220 were 
founded chiefly by the help of funds supplied by the Direction of Popular 
Credit, and 81 solely out of the resources of the Communes. On the 1st. J an- 
uary, 1913, their number had risen to 1,556, so that in the space of four or 
five years it had increased fivefold. The working capital and the profits 
amounted to 14,515,888 roubles, the deposits and loans to 25,312,888 
roubles, making a total of 39,828,125 roubles. The loans granted 
amounted to 36,931,501 roubles ; the banks possessed, besides, either 
in other credit institutions, or in securities or in real property 1,489,179 
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roubles together with 1,912,445 roubles in cash. The losses were 74,152 
roubles, and the net profits amounted to 1,756,519 roubles. 


§ 8. The general situation of non-co-operative popular credit. 


Having now described in general outline the principal non co-operative 
institutions of popular credit it is necessary to group the figures referring 
to them in summary tables, in order to give a more exact idea of their posi- 
tion 

The total number of these non-co-operative establishments in full work 
on the 8th October, 1915, (exclusive of the Communal Banks of Russian 
Poland) was 4,936 (1) which at the time of their foundation were thus 
divided 

Institutions founded before i860 441 

» from i860 to 1880 2,055 

» )> 1880 to 1900 987 of which 454 were founded ac- 

cording to the Law oi 1885. 

» » 1900 to 1915 808 

Institutions of which the date of 

foundation is unknown . . O45 

Total . 4,936 


It will be seen that the greatest number w ere founded between 1 860 
and 1880, and it is in fact at this date, which immediately follows the aboli- 
tion of serfdom that the need of credit made itself most pressing. Besides, 
institutions of popular credit had at this time only recently begun to be 
formed 

Eighty per cent, of these institutions depend on the administrative 
organisation of the volost ; the others on a rural Commune without volost. 
This latter form is frequent in the south of European Russia and Si- 
beria. 


(1) From the Messtngii of s mall ( ndti . No 42, p 1 b 1 5 
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On January, ist., 1913, their assets and liabilities were as follows : 


liabilities Roubles 

Capital and profits 42,396,390 (1) 

Deposits and loans 55,707,105 (2) 

Total . . . 98,103,504 


In cash 3,343,156 

Deposits in credit institutions, securities and 

real property 4,746,395 

Doans granted 90,103,504 

Total . . . 98,103,504 


On the ist. January, 1912, the total balance amounted to 87,105,385 
roubles. 

We now give further data respecting the transactions of these banks : 


Deposits of rural communes 8,586,792 

” of private persons and oi other ins- 
titutions 45,736,453 

» and loans in 1912 22,573,400 

Loans renewed 17,443,332 

» » in 1912 6,238,141 

» granted in 1912 62,853,493 

Net profits 7,982,787 


(1) Of this sum the Direction of Credit appears creditor foi 769, ^18 roubles the 
State savings banks for 019,005 and the Zemstvos for 10,230 roubles. 

(2) The Zemstvos hod granted loans to the amount of 16,341 roubles, private person 
to the amount of 646,622 roubles and the Imperial Bank to the amount of 720,89- rouble®. 
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Summary 7 able of Non-co-operative InstU 

(Exclusive of the Communal 


Assets and liabilities 


Class of InstJtuli >n 

Number 

of 

Institutions 

raid up 
capital 
and profits 

Deposits 

and 

Sums borrowed 

Total 

of the two 
preceding 
columns 

1 

Loans 

granted 


— 

Roubles 

Roubles 

Roubles 

Roubles 


havings iiicl Loan Banks 

i />17 1 


11,128 678 

24 434*^5 

2 i, 303 , 8 |i 

Rural and Communal Banks 

7°1 

8,418 440 

1 5 050 944 

21,449,3^4 

20,298,55: 

Communal Eoan Banks, lype 1 (1) 

*34 

I 1 () 0 , 7 CK) 

47818 

1 (»f >8 892 

U 555, 392 

Communal Uoan Banks,! > pc (~j 

59b 

> 117 05C> 

Obo 

4 31S bib 

2,777,642 

Banks for Peasants formerly be 
longing to the Crown 

11S 

l Hio <571 

0 ^ 090 

1,905,061 

1,540,188 

I,oau Banks of the Bashkirs 

4 ° 

joo, 420 

10 T 8 1 

500,001 

325,949 

Banks for Orphans of former (»tr 
man Colonists 

25 

448 959 

*>652 481 

0 000,9 40 

5,280,976 

Communal Dcnosit uni Loan * 
Banks | 

I,l6t> 

4,515,237 

25,312 8S8 

3b *>28 125 

1 

46,951,501 

1 

lolal 

4,8^2 ^ 

42 ,PB>d 09 

55./«7 t °5 

(18,104,504 

t 

! 

90,0X3,504 


(1) Communal Banks which seek to increase their economic power b> receiving deposits and borrowing 

( 2 ) Banks which carry on business only with funds supplied by tht Commune 


Among all credit institutions the Communal Loan and Deposit Banks, 
founded after the new model of 1905 and 1906, occupy a place apart, and 
the results obtained give promise of a prosperous future 

But taken as a whole, non-co-operative popular credit is absolutely 
insufficient to meet the requirements of the Russian peasant, and if he had 
no other for of credit at his disposal agriculture in Russia would be but 
badly served 

Fortunately there is another and much richer form of credit, the co- 
operative, which we shall discuss in a future article 
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utions of Popular Credit for Peasants 

Banks m Russian Poland) 


Deposits 
in other 
institutions 
iccurities and 
real 

properti 

Cash 

Total piofits | 

Cost 

of 

manage 

meat 

Net profits Losses 

it tlu end of the year 

Agricultural 
holdings 
iu the 
district 
in which 
the 

institution 
does business 

IHW ts 

Roubles 

Roubles 

Roubles 

Roubles 

Roubles 

Roubles 



1 , 4*3 35 ° 

7 16 090 

1,429 81-4 

210,868 

608,813 

136,089 

4 291 880 

s 22 5<J4 

300 576 

760 26() 

1 907 860 

275,889 

7 * 5 * 8 ) 

31 573 

469,009 

to-. |2S 

68 80 1 

\ 1 766 

13 * 

17,861 

76 313 

3,760 

*53 *35 

' 8 694 

\2 1,292 

216 7 ) 2 

198 041 

2 7 795 

134 8-2 

1-) »6s 

531 529 

172 81^ 

3°5 5 * ( > 

5 96 > 

;*>/> 9 * 

20 1 80 

^>8 9 ,6 

2 3,<>46 

176(139 

40 1 /> 

158 043 

iG,6oy 

I \ 9 6l 

M 5 '» 

*3 20 7 

— 

31,664 

9 ''Oh 

(>01,710 

** 8 f o 4 

418 69” 

20,714 

21 791 

12 41 / 

* >,967 

u -) 5 “> 

1 484,179 

1 412,4^ 

3 9 <>:> 6<>* 

566,3*6 

*» 5 ( 3*6 

23 152 

2 09, (119 

814 313 

4 74<>,365 

3 *65 

7,982 78/ 

1 141 249 

> 3 (, 8,3i-> 

29 i 4 11 

6 3S6 042 

2 3 1 j'«i 



MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CREDIT 
IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC 


'HIJ MOR'K, COMPANY <>I* '1113 KlVIvRJM,Vn — / tonnnust \7Q c>, 

J annul \ , v,\(> 


At the annual general meeting of tliis company, held on January 27th., 
it was stated that the results of the working in 1915 had been very satis- 
factory. The gross profits exceeded those of the previous year by £6,380. 
This increase was due to the fact that the company's clients had been in 
a position to meet their interest payments with greater promptitude than 
in the preceding year and also to the fact that the accounts for 1915 in- 
cluded some items of arrears of interest brought over from 1914. The re- 
sults enabled the company to declare a dividend of 18 per cent - the rate 
which had been paid for the past four years - and to place £20,000 to 
reserve. 

The loans were less by £109,656 than they had been a year before. 
This reduction represented in the main loans repaid in cash, but a small 
part of it - £3,746 — represented loans foreclosed and now converted into 
properties This was the first time for 11 years that the company had had 
to take over properties under foreclosure, and the amount now appearing 
only represented one-third of 1 per cent of the total loans outstanding. 

The liabilities to the public, exclusive of the permanent debenture stock, 
did not amount to £100,000. The net profit for the year was £68,478, an in- 
crease of £3,700. Including the balance from the previous year there was 
an amount of £113,498 to be appropriated and it was decided, after paying 
£36,000 in dividend, to place £20,000 to the reserve fund (raising it to 
£435,000) and to carry forward £44,998. 

It was further stated that the great producing industries of the Argen- 
tine Republic — agricultural and pastoral — had reaped large profits from 
the exceptionally high prices ruling for their products as a result of the war. 
This had enabled the payment of outstanding debts and eased the finan- 
cial situation. 
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DENMARK. 


TUT' CREDIT ASSOCIATION OF PROPRIETORS IN TIER DIOCESES OF THE DANISH 
ISLANDS - 6^c Bcielnint; til Rcpieseiitanlskabct for Krcditforeiiingen af Drutnkjert 
i <10 Danske Ostifter 


This is one of the oldest credit associations in Denmark, having been 
founded in 1851, and it is also one of the most important, in respect of the 
number of its transactions. In fact at the close of the year 1914-15, the 
association had made 42,159 mortgage loans, to a total value of 556,742,600 
crowns, of which 502,205,594 crowns remained outstanding. The abnor- 
mal circumstances under which the work of the association was carried on 
in 1914-15, do not seem to have diminished its activity since during that 
period it granted 2,260 new loans for a total amount of 27,274,100 crowns; 
adding to this 8,217, 5 ( ) 2 crowns in loans on property already mortgaged 
we have a total of 35,491,692 crowns 

The average amount of mortgages on each estate is then 16,600 crowns, 
showing that the association works chiefly for the benefit of holdings of 
medium extent. 

The cases of mortgage loans of larger amount are, however, very fre- 
quent. Thus there was one loan of nearly 600,000 crowns, and one exceed- 
ing 500,000 crowns, while 45 were between 120,000 and 300,000 crowns : 
high figures when we reflect that in determining the value of the real pro- 
perty on which the loan is granted, the association does not take into consi- 
deration the industrial or special objects for which the land serves or 
might serve, but only its agricultural value. 

Nevertheless against the 45 loans above mentioned there are 246 the 
value of which varies between 50,000 and 120,000 crowns, and a still larger 
number (1,841) from 2,000 to 30,000 crowns. 

vSmall holdings, for which, moreover, other institutions provide, thus 
remain almost entirely excluded from the sphere of action of the asso- 
ciation, since only 128 loans are less than 2000 crowns in value. 

The association works both in urban and rural centres, but as might be 
expected in a country conspicuously agricultural in character, the great 
majority of the the loans are rural, only 778 being in urban centres. But 
if this number is only about one-third of the total number, the total value 
amounts to 14,916,500 crowns, that is, more than half the total value of the 
loans ; thus, while as we have seen the general average value of the loans 
was 16,600 crowns per property mortgaged, this average, calculating 
that there are already mortgages to the amount of 4,857,775 crowns, rises 
to about 25,391 crowns for urban real property. 

It is well known that mortgage associations may grant loans up to 
5 o % of the estimated value of property and in some cases up to 60 %. In 
the case of all the Danish land credit associations the limit of 50 % is 
rarely reached, and scarcely ever exceeded ; in fact in the present case loans 
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varied between 42.12 and 49.2 °' n of the estimated value, and the average 
was 47.8 %. The total value of the mortgaged lands, taking account only 
of the net return, was 75,352,123 crowns, and calculating only the commercial 
value it was 68,141,000 crowns, giving an average of 30,150 crowns per 
property mortgaged. 

The repayment of the loans granted in previous years went on regularly: 
in 1914-15 in this way 231 mortgages amounting to 2,640,200 crowns were 
extinguished, so that the real increase in the period contemplated in the 
number of loans was 2,029, and in the total original amount of the loans 
outstanding 24,633,900 crowns. 

To cover the new loans the association, in conformity with the rules, 
issues bonds ( Kasseobl igationen) which are sold in the Stock Exchanges by 
the association on behalf of the borrower. During the working year 1914-15 
there were put in circulation bonds to the value of 27,276,100 crowns, 
precisely the amount of the new loans granted, but, as we shall see more 
clearly later on, the placing of the bonds is for many institutions the prin- 
cipal obstacle to their business because of the closing of many exchanges. 

A few words on the cost of management will not be uninteresting, 
because one of the chief advantages of mortgage credit associations is pre- 
cisely in the smallness of the burdens under this item of expense laid on their 
members. 

For the association in question it is evident that these expenses show 
a tendency to increase, because from 0.73 crowns for every 1000 crowns of 
capital invested in mortgage loans in the year 1905-1906, they rose to 0.90 
crowns in 1909-1910 and to 0.97 crowns in 1914-1915 The increased cost 
is borne almost entirely by new members , since the older members belonging 
to series already closed contributed in a progressively diminishing propor- 
tion 

Lastly it may be noted that in its 64 years of existence the association 
has granted in all 58,720 loans amounting to 733,351,600 crowns of which 
231,146,005 crowns have already been repaid. 

* 

* * 


THE CREDIT ISSOC1 \TlON OP THE PEASANT FARMERS OF THE DIOCESES 
OF THE I SI, VXDS - O te Beietning til Kepresentantskahct for Kreditfommigen of 
nf Ejen* ai mindu Ejendommt paa lamlet i Ostifterue 

Unlike the preceding Institution, the Credit Association of the 
Peasant Far;ncrs of the*Dioceses of the Islands works exclusively in the 
country, and chiefly for the benefit of small holdings. 

In fact, out of 820 new loans granted during the year 1914-15, (>43 
were on holdings less in extent than one Tonde Land , that is less than 
half a hectare (1) and while the loans granted on holdings of one or more 


(j) One 7 ondc Land is equal to about 
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Tonde Land amount to 331,850 crowtrs, those granted on holdings of 
less extent exceeded one million crowns (1,030,550). The mortgaged 
plots are often very small : in some districts the average area is 0.11 
Tonde Land ; in few districts only is the average size of the holding 2 
Tonde Land ; in one alone does it reach 5.5 Tonde J.and (nearly two hec- 
tares). 

The small extent of the holdings with which the institution has to 
deal is evident from the average value of the loans granted, which did 
not exceed 1,661 crowns, a very modest figure in comparison with that 
previously givenn, which was approximately ten times as much (16,500 
crowns) . 

In all the 820 loans amounted to a total of 1,379,649 crowns, on hold- 
ings of the value of 3,189,620 crowns, on some of which there were, 
however, buildings insured for 2,390,039 crowns, a large amount as com- 
pared with the value of the land, and increasing always in inverse pro- 
portion to the aveiage area of the mortgaged lands. In fact if we con- 
sider only the lands inferior in area to one 7 onde Land we find that the 
value of the buildings is 1,940,660 crowns while that of the lands is 
2 >379’474 crowns, a proportion of about 81 ° (> ; while in the case of lands 
above one Tonde Land in aiea the proportion is reduced to about 55 ° () 
(449,379 compared w r ith 810, 146 crowns). 

Very few of the lands mortgaged are completely without buildings ; 
49 in all. 

The total area of mortgaged lands in 1914-15 was 7,320,101 square 
alen (1) or about 18,000 hectares. 

Naturally, since it deals with such small plots of ground this 
association, even more than the preceding, keeps within the legal 
maximum (50 °„) in the proportion between the value of the real 
property and the amount of the loan, since this proportion does not ex- 
ceed 43. j ° 0 . The caution with which the Association conducts its busi- 
ness is also shown by the fact that during the year only 12 holdings 
mortgaged to the amount of 18,550 crowns remained on the hands 
of the society, and that the losses at the end of the year amounted only 
to 2,875 crowuis. 

On the 31st. May, 1915, the association held 29,320 mortages amounting 
to 44,811,900 crowns, on holdings valued at 106,977,299 crowns, while 
the insured value of buildings was 81,901,547 crowns. 

The Report states that the outbreak of the w T ar was the cause of 
great fluctuations in mortgage bonds. This is a serious drawback, 
when it is remembered that the Institution must place these bonds 
on the market, and when their value is very variable it is difficult for the 
borrower to know on what amount he can count. In specie the maximum 
value of the obligations was 90 and the minimum was 80. 


(1) A square alen is equal to 19 \ square metres 
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THE JUTLAND PEASANT FARMERS’ CREDIT ASSOCIATION ~~ Beretning om Kre- 
ditforemngen af Ejere ai liiindre Kjendomme paa landet 1 Jylland i dens fernogtrerlivte 
Rcgnkabsaar i Apul J9M ->i Marls 1915 


This association, like the last, works exclusively in the country for 
the benefit of small holdings, but it is of much greater importance, be- 
cause on the 31st March, 1915 it numbered 77,781 mortgages, the total 
original amount of which was 139,438,900 crowns and the total amount 
outstanding 125,169,617 crowns. 

But 111 the year 1914- 15 the amount of its transactions was not very 
great, for while 2,096 new loans were granted for the amount of 
4,432,200 crowns, 1,631 were paid off for a total of 2,757,600 crowns ; 
so that the net increase was only 465 loans, amounting to 14)74,600 
crowns 

The Report gives no particulars as to the extent and value of the mort- 
gaged property ; it only states that the estimated value of the 2,096 
holdings was 9,521,400 crowns, thus bringing up to 312,293,593 crowns 
the estimated value of the property on which the association held mort- 
gages The medium value of the loans granted was 1,792 or , a figure 
which nearfy corresponds with that given for the preceding association. 

Two figures given m the report should not be omitted here The 
first is the cost ot management, which is 2.82 crowns per loan, the 
smallness of the sum showing the efficient working of the Institution. 
The other is the rather large number of holdings remaining in the hands 
of the association ; at the beginning of the year they were 80 in number, 
and during the year 93 more were added, bringing the total up to 173. 
But during the year 127 were sold, so that at the end of the year there 
were 46 unsold, to which, immediately aftei the closing of the balance 
sheet 23 were added, making in all 69, a much laiger number than that for 
the preceding association The Report gives no explanation of this fact. 

It asserts however that the business done by the Institution was, 
owing to the war, much less than in past years, and that serious difficul- 
ties arose from the low price of the bonds, this being chiefly due to the 
fact that many of them were held in Germany, wffience after the war 
had begun they were thrown upon the Danish market. 


UNITED STATES 


THE b AND BANK OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK Howixl (Edwin F.) in The 
Economic WoiU , New Series, Vol XI , No 5, January 29II1 , 1916 


The Band Bank of the State of New York was established in 1914 
to serve as the Central Bank of the state’s Savings and Eoan Associa- 
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tions, which are in effect local co-operative land banks. A Savings 
and Loan Association is “ an incorporated company for the purpose of 
accumulating a fund for the purchase of real estate, the erection of build- 
ings, or the making of other improvements on land, or to pay off in- 
cumbrances thereon. ” Its business consists in lending money on the security 
of mortgages in order to enable its members to acquire the freehold of 
their own homes. Kach association does business in a prescribed terri- 
tory, and when any association finds that the demand for loans within 
its territory is greater than it can meet out of its own funds it sends 
mortgages to the Land Bank in New York. The Land Bank issues bonds 
against these mortgages, sells them to investors and places the proceeds 
with the local associations to be used in making further loans. The first 
issue of bonds by the Land Bank was taken up by the Guarantee Trust 
Company of New York. 

A good deal of criticism has at one time or another been levelled at 
the Land Bank. It has been urged that Savings and Loan Associations 
are essentially urban institutions and that any attempt to incorporate 
them into a rural land mortgage credit system is futile. It is asserted, too, 
that the provision of the facilities offered by a central credit institute 
opens the way to dangerous abuses. 

Mr. Kdwin F. Howell, Managing Director of the Land Bank, 
writing in The Economic World, deals briefly with some of these criticisms. 
He points out that the local associations are not, like mutual savings banks, 
associations formed purely for the encouragement of thrift, but are 
essentially associations of debtors. They run no risk, therefore, of losing 
anything of their real character by affiliation with a central credit insti- 
tute. He claims, too, that the changes which have been made in con- 
sequence of the establishment of the Land Bank tend to bring the trans- 
actions of the local associations under stricter control, and there is, there- 
fore, no reason to fear an undue inflation of credit. As to the nature of 
the restrictions imposed upon local societies Mr. Howell writes : “In the 
first place, before 1914 these societies were generally permitted to lend 
to their members a maximum of 80 per cent of the appraised value of 
real estate irrespective of its condition. Under the Land Bank revision 
no loan can be made by any society upon vacant land in excess of 50 
per cent, of its value ; upon land where the improvements, properly 
defined, exceed the value of the land, in excess of 60 per cent, of its ap- 
praised value ; and by societies affiliated with the Land Bank, 110 mortgage 
pledged with the Land Bank can be made in excess of 75 per cent, of that 
value. All these are wholesome restrictions. In the second place the power 
of an association to contract a general liability has been diminished in 
proportion as it uses money derived from the sale of bonds. In no re- 
spect has the position of a New York Savings and Loan Association 
been weakened by affiliation with the Land Bank. On the contrary, it 
has been strengthened in the same manner as a National Bank is 
strengthened by having the -power to hypothecate its securities with 
its monopolistic central institution, the Federal Reserve Bank. " 
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PERU. 


THE "CRJCDIT FONCIKR I’ErIVIICN ” IN igi^-is Htvue cconomtqut ct fimmcnre, 
Paris, Fihnwn, n>tli , i<» i <> 


Iii view of present events, the "Credit foncier Peruvian ” has judged 
it prudent to suspend temporarily its mortgage loan transactions, and to 
form funds to be available for repayment of the temporary advances made 
to it in Europe which it wishes to refund notwithstanding the moratorium. 

Unfortunately the difficulties encountered at the present time in Peru 
in obtaining exchange on foreign countries have made it impossible to 
remit large sums, and only the sums required for the payment of the 
coupons of the bonds can be sent. 

The consequence of not granting any new loans at present, together 
with the repayments of debts, has been to lower by about 750,000 francs the 
total of the business transactions, which in the preceding year amounted to 
12,611,860 fr. , while to June 30th. 1915 it was only 1 1,868,364 fr. Since then 
the Council has decided to resume mortgage transactions within the limits 
of the available funds. 

Circumstances have not, of course, permitted of the increase of capital 
which had been authorised by the General Meeting of December 17th , 1913, 

The profit and loss account of the last two years is given below. 


I Crrditor 

Commission and interest on mortgage loans . 
Interest on deferred payments and compensa- 
tion for loss of revenue through repayment 

in advance 

Sundry interest and othei receipts 


II l)cl»toi 


Interest on bonds 

Appreciation of bonds to be redeemed . . . 

General expenses 

Tosses on exchange 

Interest on money advanced 


J VI 3-14 

1,0 }q,o 8 l 

Ini* !*> 

<109.883 

57.844 

30,762 

5 1, (>(>9 
1.5(1,548 

1,127,687 

1,188,100 

625,000 

. 14,375 

118,820 

50,849 

(>1.851 

(>25,000 

. 54.375 

131,558 

103,172 

77,422 

890,896 

236,792 

971.527 

2x6,572 

1, 127, <>88 

1,188,100 


Balance carried forward 
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ROUMANIA. 


TUT; WORK THK " VINE-GROWERS' CREDIT l ” I\ T K)M-tgis Le Movement Kcono- 
miquc , Bucharest, ist J anuary k>j6 


The balance sheet of March 31st., 1915, shows that besides the original 
capital of 2,000,000 francs, the bonds in circulation at that date amounted 
to 5,404,100 francs. The loss was 7(7,3.46 francs. 

The report of the Council of Management explains this loss in the fol- 
lowing way : 

The sum of 767,346 fr. 49 is not, properly speaking , a deficit ; all the sums 
composing it are being paid off : 344,242 fr. 12 of interest will be entirely 
covered by the interest at 5 ° ( , on loans realised by payment after 5 years, and 
the remainder representing the difference in market value of the bonds ne- 
gotiated, viz 423 104 fr. 57 will be covered by different profits of tile “ Vine- 
growers’ Credit 

The business oi the “ Vine-growers’ Credit ” has also been affected 
by the wai Immediately after its outbreak, the Council of Management de- 
cided that the work of the “ Vine-growers’ Credit ” must be restricted, and 
in consequence the consideration of applications for loans has been deferred. 


RUSSIA 

run w ORK OF THE PEASANTS’ L\M> BANK IN mi \ Othp'u. KpeeTbHHf Karo 
IIcmomo u.hhpo Guinea aa 1914 ro n, (kipuil of the Peasants' Land Bank f 01 1014) 
Petiogiad, 1 0 1 *s 

We extract some of the more important figures from the Annual Re- 
port of the Peasants’ Land Bank for 1914, its 52nd. year of working. 

In consequence of the Decree issued on J uly 23rd. , 1914 . by the finance 
Committee with the sanction of the Czar, the business of the Bank during 
the second half of 1914 was subjected to various limitations. In fact, until 
further orders . 

(1) It was forbidden to purchase, on its own account, any new pro- 
perties, except those belonging to the Bashkirs in the provinces of Ufa, 
Orenburg and Samara. 

(2) It was decided that when a property is bought through the me- 
dium of the Bank, or, though not directly by it, but with a loan granted by 
it and guaranteed by a mortgage on the property, the percentage of the 
value (estimated by special expert valuation in each case) which may be 
advanced, shall be reduced as follows : from 90 % to 80 0 o when the loan is 
contracted by a single proprietor ; from 85 % to 75 % when by a small pea- 
sants’ co-operative society, and from 80 % to 70 % in the case of large 
peasants’ co-operative societies and of agricultural communities. 
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Increase and Diminution in the Properties held by the Bank. — The num- 
ber of properties offered in sale to the Bank during the year was 375, of a 
total area of 511,610 deeiatines. The purchase of 156 properties of a total 
area of 216,251 deeiatines was approved by the Bank and 73, of a total area 
of 83,503 deeiatines, were actually purchased, for which the Bank paid 
11,385,285 roubles, an average of 136 roubles per deciatine. 

The properties purchased by the Bank were thus classified according 
to the classes of proprietor : 



Number 

1 Percentage , 

Deeiatines 

1 Percentage 

Nobles* 

37 

5°-7 

33.007 

41.9 

Merchants and Honorary Citizens. . 

8 

1 1.0 

15,070 

IS I 

Townsmen ... 

4 

5 5 

2,010 

2.4 

Bashkirs: hereditary property (IV 
thimki). . 

15 

20.5 

27*505 

33.1 

Peasant 1 - 

5 

6.8 

2,872 

3 - 1 

\ ariou w In- titutnm- 

4 

5*5 

9 61 

1.1 

Tota! . . 

73 

1 00.0 

M,5°3 

loo 0 


The Crown properties which, in virtue of the Imperial decree of August 
12th. /25th. are transferred to the Bank to be re-soUl to the peasants, were 
five in number in the year under consideration, and contained in all 3,107.4 
deeiatines. The Bank paid 203,740 roubles in all for them, an average of 
66 roubles per deciatine. 

During the year the Bank ordered the sale by auction of 50,355 pro- 
perties, but in 49,509 cases (or 98.5 %) the order was withdrawn, either be- 
cause the debtors paid their debt in time — this occurred in 37,954 cases — 
or because the Bank made some concession, such as an extension of time, 
and so on. There remained 847 properties, of which 75 were actually sold 
by auction. 

Their total area was 1,399 deeiatines ; the price realised amounted to 
3:95,879 roubles ; the mortgages upon them amounted to 188,717 roubles. 
Of 27 properties the sale was cancelled ; 50 were redeemed by the owners 
before the Bank had taken legal possession of them ; of two the auction 
had not taken place before the end of the year. 

There thus remained in the hands of the Bank 693 properties, to which 
may be added 36 parcels of land of a total area of 801 deeiatines. Alto- 
gether the Bank remained in possession at the end of the year of 729 proper- 
ties, of a total area of 16,950 deeiatines, on which there were mortgages to 
the amount of 3,694,150 roubles, or an average of 100 roubles per deciatine. 
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Sale of the Property of the Bank. — In the course of the year, it was pro- 
posed to sell 984,664 deciatines. For about two thirds of this amount (693,257 
deciatines) proceedings were begun, but at the end of the year they had 
been carried through for only 56b properties of a total area of 193,695 de- 
ciatines. 

Of these 175 (the area of which was 148,563 deciatines) had been 
bought by the Bank and 391 (containing 45,132 deciatines) had remained 
in the hands of the Bank on account of loans not repaid. 

The value of these properties, together with the expenses incurred by 
the Bank, amounted to 26,550, 276 roubles. By the sale were realised 
24,081.168 roubles ; adding to this the income from the properties, 4,119,379 
roubles, we get a total of 28,180,547 roubles. The net profit realised by the 
sale of the properties amounted, therefore, in the course of the year to 
1,630,271 roubles. 

The Property Held by the Bank. On January 1st., 1914, the real pro- 
perty held by the Bank comprised 2,838,098 deciatines, of the value of 
158,917,688 roubles Of this area. 1,688,730 deciatines were Crown pro- 
perties, and 22 j ,026 deciatines were acquit ed by foreclosure. 

During the yeai 1914, the Bank acquired 103,560 deciatines of the 
value of 14,283,183 roubles and disposed of 315,785 deciatines. 

Taking account of some modifications 111 the value and in the area of 
the properties, the real estate held by the Bank on January 1st , 1915, was 
as follows . 1,561.807 deciatines of the value of 107,289,696 roubles, which 
had been bought, 866, 479 deciatines, valued at 26.942,237 roubles, of Crown 
properties, and 195,579 deciatines oi the value of 11 527,872 roubles ac- 
quired by foreclosure. The total real property held by the bank, therefore, 
amounted in the aggregate to 2,(123,865 deciatines, valued at 145,760,005 
roubles 

7 he Administration of the Property - In 1914 the Bank administered 
2,863,454 deciatines, which were divided as follows according to the form of 
tenure 


'I i utm 


Pi opt 1 tic. S 

ought irom piopirties 
1)( usuuts 


Piop* TtRS 

acquired 

b\ 

fortclobim 


I>< ciatints Dtuulims Dccntntes 


T< t il 


IVciatims 


Perceutagt 
of the total 
propel ties 
adnnnist* red 
b\ the Bank 


Properties let for cash unts. 


a ) To peasants 

883,007 

/62,20^ 

127,863 

1 * 773, °73 

61 9 

h ) To farmers 1 


05,541 

5,311 

151,218 

s \ 

bet to peasants for tents payable 
partly in kind ... 

1M37 

i , 1 1 s 

2,486 

22,741 

08 

Managed by the former owners 1 

4°,5 lS 

405 

j 

40,923' 

1 4 

Directly managed by the Bank . . 

701,513 

61,382 

72,025 

835,520 

2 \ 2 

Total . . . | 

1 , 731,877 

922,621 

208,950 

2,863,454j 

100 0 
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As the Table shows, the most frequent form of tenure is letting to 
peasants, the land so held amounting to 1,815,814 deciatines. In letting 
its lands, the Bank had regard, in the first place, to the landless peasants. 
For the most part the duration of the agreement did not extend beyond 
a single harvest because agreements for longer periods would interfere with 
the disposal of the properties, so successfully carried out by the Bank. 

The area of the forests belonging to the Bank amounted on J anuary 
1st., 1916, to 674,700 deciatines. The profit from the forests (including 
the sale of forests carried out in previous years) was 3,955,15b roubles. 

Loan Transactions of the Bank . — The loan transactions of the Bank 
during the year 1914 may be briefly resumed as follows: 

The applications for loans numbered 27,215 for a total amount of 
81.66 3,783 roubles, as security for which 687,797 deciatines of land were 
offered, an average of one deciatine for 119 roubles. The Bank approved 
the granting of 27,575 new loans for a total amount of 68,943,420 roubles, 
creating mortgages on 760,055 deciatines, an average, that is, of one decia- 
tine per 98 roubles. It actually granted 31,180 loans (including renewals 
of loans approved prior to 1914) to a total amount of 73, 523,823 roubles 
secured by mortgages on 734,580 deciatines, an average of 100 roubles per 
deciatine. 

Economic Condition of the Peasants Ac] airing Land . — The economic 
condition of the peasants at the moment of acquiring land from the Bank 
or through the medium of the Bank from private individuals, is clearly 
shown by the following Table : 


Number of Purchasers Percentage ot Purchasers 








V 

1C 



V 

l 

Economic Condition 


Total 

1 

s 

> 

r 0 

0 - opera ti\ 
Societies 

Rural 

omruuniti 

Total 

1 

•3 

a 

0 - opera! h 
Societies 

.5; 

’3 

Si 

I 








O 



u 

U 

Without 

land . 



4.246 

3,762 

240 

235 

T 8.2 

251 

7.91 4-5 

Owners 

of less 

than 









deciatines 



3.065 

2,327 

243 | 495 

I 3 .I 

15.5 

7.8 

9.5 

Owners 

of i y 2 

to 1 

dec. 

3.475 

2,519 

K> 

00 

978 

14.9 

16.8 

8.9 

13.0 


M 3 

to 6 


5,320 

3,004 

700 

1,616 

1 22*8 

20.0 

22.4 

30.9 


> 6 

to 9 


3,144 

i, 5 IO | 

628 

1,006 

, * 3 - 5 j 

IO.I 

20.1 

19.3 

» 

» q 

to is 


2,587 

bi 74 

712 

701 

11. 1 

7.8 

22.7 

15-4 

V 

» 15 

to 2S 

» 

1,134 

519 

251 

364 

| 4.8 

3-5 

8.0 

7.0 

» 

v more than 25 

* 

J68 

774 

70 

124 

1.6 

1.2 

2.2 

2.4 


Total 

! 

23,339 

14,989 

1 

3,131 

5,219 

xoo.o 

i 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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The table shows that the great majority of the purchasers was formed 
by landless peasants or owners of small properties. 

Mortgage Debts and their Repayment. — The total mortgage debt on 
January ist., 1914, was 1,326,032,35b roubles divided amongst 375,280 
mortgages; on January ist., T935, however, the debt had risen to 
1,386,452,474 roubles, secured by 408,000 mortgages. 

The total of the repayment instalments becoming due during the year 
amounted to 65,328,414 roubles ; to this should be added 18,414,161 roubles 
for instalments in arrears, making a total of 83,743,952 roubles. Only 
49,892,749 roubles were, however, actually received, being 59.6 % of the 
total sum and 74.4 % of the instalments becoming due during the year. 

Liabilities and Resources oj the Bank - The bonds issued by the Bank 
amounted on January ist., 191 j, to . 


’,99,927.500 loubles at . 

4 % 

449,624,900 

• 4 °o 

498,080,650 ...» 

5 % 

4,300 M • 

s 1 « 0 
j 2 0 

46,826,650 roubles 59 kopecks at . . 

6 0 

■ • 0 


(bonds held 


bv name) 


Total 1,294,463,908 roubles 59 kopecks. 


To this must be added 174,570,407 loubles 74 kopecks, the initial debt 
of the Bank taken over fiom the agiicultural banks; the total sum, 
therefore, amounts to 1,469,034,388 roubles )J kopecks. 

In the course ot the year the Bank issued new 4 ° () and 5 ° () bonds to 
the value of 94,270,400 roubles and bonds to the value of 53,021,436 rou- 
bles 83 kopecks were redeemed 

The mortgage debts taken over from the agricultural banks amounted 
to 4,420,514 roubles 83 kopecks, and 944,118 roubles were paid for the 
extinction of the debts of the agricultural banks 

Thus on January ist., 1915, the total bonds in circulation amounted 
1° 1 *5 13 .760,549 roubles 

The payments to be made by the Bank amounted on January ist., 
1914, to 35,232,439 roubles and during the year other debts to the total 
amount of 78,988,907 roubles became payable But the Bank only paid 
75>793>88i roubles, and deferred payment of the remainder (38,427,475 rou- 
bles) to the following year. 

The nature and amount of the capital of the Bank on J anuary 1st., 1914, 
were as follows : 

The owned capital amounted to 10,200,064 roubles 16 kopecks ; the 
reserve to 19,185,875 roubles 18 kopecks ; and the inalienable capital, 


0 
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granted by the Emperor Nicholas II on the occasion of the tercentenary 
of the Romanoff dynasty, to 1,031,530 roubles. 

During the year the reserve was increased by 9,026,360 roubles 81 
kopecks reaching thus the total of 28,212,236 roubles 62 kopecks. The, 
capital of the Emperor Nicholas II increased by 2,828,150 roubles, the pro- 
fits from the sale of Crown properties, and, accordingly, the total amount 
of this capital on January 1st., 1915, was 3,859,700 roubles 

The business year closed as follows - Receipts, 28,013,990 roubles, 52 
kopecks Expenditure, 18,997,629 roubles 81 kopecks. Net profit, 
9,026,360 roubles 81 kopecks, all of which was carried to the reserve. 



Part IV: Agricultural Economy in General 


AUSTRALIA. 


LAND SETTLEMENT IN QUEENSLAND (i) 


SOURCES (OIFICIVI) 

On ki\i Vi ai< Rook oi mi Commomu \i m oi \ouum V \ nos statistics foi the 
Piriod 1901 1 mi Mi 11 >0111 ik i )h 

SlUMUsIOUllIl vSl\ll OT Ol 1 1 W \M) I OR HU \ 1 Att I'|I | Ril'd) lilt*, I 91 s 
A R C oi Quu vst \\i> Si Aiisrics 191 md 1 n \ I v\o pamphlet*.) Knsbam 


$ I Cl N PR \1 IN l OR M \ J ION 


Queensland, the second m size of the states of the Commonwealth, 
occupies an area of 670,500 square miles in the noith-eastern corner of the 
continent The Bailing Downs 1x1 the south is the principal district within 
the temperate zone and the climate heie is delightful nearly the whole year 
round. The other districts of Southern Queensland aie semi-tiopical, and 
the noithern part of the state is generally hot. The Pacific districts aie 
as a rule moist and warm ; the w r est dry and hot , and it is only in the south 
and southwest that frost and cold winds aie known. In the western 
districts the rainfall in some parts is small , on the Darling Downs, which 
are elevated and lie from 80 to 120 miles from the coast, it is in general 
sufficient, while in the noith there is a region of heavy tropical xains where 
the fall amounts sometimes to more than 160 inches in the year. 


(t) A general article cm band Settlement in Yustralia was published in the Bulk tin of March, 
191T. and an article dealing with baud Settlement in New South Wales appeared m 0111 issue 
for August of the same year We dealt 'with band Settlement 111 Victoria in a leient issue 
(January, 1916). 
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The state's resources are mainly pastoral, though in the last few years 
much attention has been devoted to sugar cultivation, wheat growing and 
dairjing. The coast districts and the semi-tropical latitudes provide 
excellent pasture for hoists and cattle, and the drier districts of the interior 
are admirabl) adapted to sheep-raising. Stock are fed almost entirely on 
the native grasses and it is only in a few places that lucerne 01 some similai 
crop is grown for the purpose of fattening cattle for the home market. The 
following table gives the number of stock for the y r ears 1912/13 and ’14. 

Table I. - - Queensland : Live Stock . 


Doccmbei 31 l>emnl>ei 31 


IVcembei 31 


191 > 


1013 


iyl* 


floises 
Cattle 
Sheep 
Pigs . 


' 74,57 5 
5,210,891 
20,310,036 
1 4 >,69 5 


707,205 

5,322,033 

21,786,600 

140,045 


743>°59 
5 , 155.9 43 
23,129,919 
166,638 


The yield of the principal crops growrn in Queensland in 1914 w 7 as as 
follows: maize 4,2(10,673 bushels, wdieat 1,585,087 bushels, bailey 105,613 
bushels, sugar-cane 1,922,633 tons, ha\ 102,193 tons, potatoes 29,195 tons. 
Minor crops grown are bananas, pineapples, oranges, tobacco, coffee and 
green fodder crops The state's production of wool in 1914 was 155,478,740 
lbs. The total value of exports for the }eai 1913 (the last for which fuh 
statistics are available) was £12,312.775, the chhf items in the list being 
wool £5,233,919, meat (all kinds) £3,232,890, hides and skins £876,879, 
butter £855,456, tallow £700,394. 

A large proportion ol the total a r ea of Queensland is leased in runs tor 
pastoral purposes, the typical run being an immense aiea of land the rent 
of which is calculated per square mile. Special facilities are offered both 
under the Land Ads and under the Closer Settlement Acts for the acquisition 
of agricultural homesteads. A considerable area is still covered with nat- 
ural forest, chiefly of eucalypti, pine and cedar. The scrub lands of the 
state —land covered w T ith bushes and dwarf trees- furnish magnificent 
soil, but the labour of clearing such lands is often heavy , and fires are a source 
of anxiety to both farmer and grazier. Rabbits are a pest in the pastoral 
districts and do great damage ; but the chief difficulty^ encountered in agri- 
culture and stock-raising is the periodic recurrence of severe droughts. The 
damage from drought is still from time to time enormous, but is being less- 
ened by the construction of dams and the sinking of wells. The largest 
area under irrigation is in the north and is devoted mainly to sugar-cane 
growing 
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The population of the state at the census of 1911 was 605,813. Queens- 
land ranking after New South Wales and Victoria. The proportion of non- 
European races (exclusive of aborigines) is comparatively high, being 24.75 
pel thousand, a proportion exceeded only by Western Australia with 25.81 
per thousand ; while the number of aborigines — 8,687 in 1911 — exceeds 
that of any of the other states of the Commonwealth. 


§2. I, AND SETTLEMENT LKGISIATION AND ADMINISTRATION. 1 

Previous to 1859 the colony of Queensland formed a portion of New 
South Wales under the name of the Moreton Bay District. Following 
separation from the mother-colony, the first parliament ot Queensland, which 
met in i860, passed three acts dealing with Crown lands — two relating to 
the occupation of pastoral lands and one to settlement in general. The 
pastoral acts were amended at intervals down to the year 1882, and in the 
meantime, in 1868, an act of some importance was passed which provided 
more land for agricultural purposes at the expense of the large runs devoted 
to pastoral use. The general settlement act passed in i860 was of no great 
importance, but a more comprehensive measure was passed in 1866 which 
introduced the principle of granting leasehold occupation with the right of 
purchase, — in effect the principle of deferred payment. The Crown Lands 
Alienation Act 1868 threw open to settlement large areas which had been 
reserved for grazing, and at the same time made the conditions of acquisi- 
tion much more liberal. The application of the act was much extended in 
the Homestead Areas Act 1872 and the Crown Lands Alienation Act 1876. 
In 1884 there wa c passed the Crown Lands Ad which provided for the con- 
stitution of a Land Board which administered the acts relating to settlement 
until the establishment of the Land Court by an act of 1897. The Act of 
1884 also gave additional security of tenure to lessees of pastoral lands, pre- 
scribing certain proportional parts of such lands for settlement but giving 
the lessees fixed tenures — fifteen years, increased later to twenty-one and, 
later again, to twenty-eight — of the remainder of their holdings. The 
act was, after various amendments, finally repealed by the Land Act 1897 
(amended in 1902,1905, 1908 and 1909) which, together with the amending 
acts, was in turn repealed by the Land Ad 1910, at present in force. Closer 
settlement in the state is regulated by the Closer Settlement Act 1906 
which consolidated and repealed various acts bearing the title of Agricul- 
tural Lands Purchase Acts , passed from 1894 to 1905. The Closer Settlement 
Act was amended in 1913. 


§ 3 . Existing tenures. 


Before dealing with the existing system under which Crown lands may 
be alienated we need only refer briefly to the subject of free grant or 
reservation of land for public purposes. The power to make grants and to 
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reserve lands from sale, lease or licence, for any public purpose whatever, is 
vested in the Governor-in-Council by the Act of 1910, and under an act of 
1906 the Governor-in-Council has power to reserve any Crown lands and 
declare them to be, in perpetuity, a State Forest or a National Park. The 
areas alienated by free grant under the Land Act — for educational and 
charitable purposes, for public buildings, cemeteries, new roads, recreation 
grounds, etc, --are small, and the total area affected is insignificant. In 
1912, for example, there were sixtv-two free grants issued for a total area 
of 2&3 acres ; while in that year a net area of 250,372 acres was reserved 
for timber, and 44,198 acres were reserved for camping, watering and other 
purposes. 

Apart from grant or reservation the methods of disposing of Crown 
lands may be classified as follows : (1) Sales by Auction and Special Sales , 
(2) Conditional Purchase , (3) Leases and Licences, (4) Closer Settlement Sales , 
Leases ami Licences , (5) Mining Leases and Licences. 

We shall deal with alienation and occupation under each head, giv- 
ing statistics for the four \eais 1910-1913. In the summary tables in the 
section which follows we are able to bring the figures down to 1914. 

(1 ) Sales by A action and Special Sales . - - With the approval of the Gov- 
ernor-in -Council any Crown lands may be offered for sale by auction. The 
upset price is to be not less than £8 per acre for town lands, £2 per acre 
for suburban lands and 10s. per acre for country lands. The notification of 
sale published in the Government Gazette must specify the amount of the 
deposit to be paid on purchase, as well as the term allowed foi payment of 
the balance, which may not exceed ten years. Under certain circumstances, 
and subject to certain restrictions, detached parcels of land may be sold to 
the owners of adjoining land at a price to be determined by the Land Court ; 
and where the occupier of any land can prove that, owing to danger from 
flood or for other reasons, it is unsafe for him to reside upon his holding, he 
may be allowed to purchase an area not exceeding ten acres out of the 
nearest convenient Crown land.s, at a price to be determined as before by 
the Land Court. 

Land may also be sold upon terms known as Unconditional Selection 
and closely analogous to sale by auction with deferred payments. The 
maximum amount of land which may be acquired on this tenure is 1,280 
acres, and the minimum price is 13s. 4 d. per acre, payable in twenty annual 
instalments. 

The area of land alienated annually by auction, by special sale, or upon 
the terms just mentioned is small. In 1912 it amounted to 20,972 acres ; 
in 1913 to 16,722 acres. 

(2) Conditional Purchase . — The holdings which may r be acquired on 
terms of conditional purchase are classified as (i) Agricultural farms , (ii) 
Agricultural homesteads , and (iii) Prickly pear selections . Holdings described 
as " Free homesteads ” may be looked upon as forming a fourth class, as their 
acquisition is conditional upon the payment of deposit and survey fees 
and the expenditure of certain sums in carrying out impiovements on the 
holding. 
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Land is declared available for settlement upon the tenures mentioned 
by notification in the Gazette , — the area, price and conditions being speci- 
fied. Applicants must be over the age of sixteen years. If the land is open 
to settlement under more than one class of tenure, priority is given to the 
applicant for the land as an Agricultural homestead. In the Land Act 1910 
provision is made for the conversion of one form ol tenure into another. 

The more accessible lands are as a rule reserved for settlement as Agri- 
cultural farms. The maximum area which will be allotted to any one appli- 
cant is 2,560 acres ; the minimum price is 10s. per acre. The annual lent 
payable is one-fortieth of the purchase price, and rent payments are ci edited 
as part of the price. Conditions as to residence and improvements are 
attached. 

An Agricultural homestead is an area not exceeding 320 acres which 
may be acquired in the first plac* upon a ten years 1 lease at a rent of 3^. 
per acre, with residence as a condition. The purchase price is 2 s. 6 d. per 
acre and rent payments are regarded as instalments of the price. A Prickly 
pear select ion is a holding not exceeding 2, 560 acres held upon condition that 
all piickly pear upon it be destioyed in a prescribed period. The purchase 
price is published in the notification of the land for settlement During 
the prescribed period the rent is nominal Residence may be made a con- 
dition of the lease. The maximum area which may be acquired as a Free 
homestead is 160 acres. The preliminary period of lease is five years, during 
which the occupier must reside upon the holding and fence it, or effect 
improvements upon it equal in value to fencing. 

The table which follows shows the total areas for which applications 
for holdings were accepted for the four years ending 1913. 


Table 11 L ond it tonal Purchases (A p plications Approved) 


Year 

Agricultural 

Fat ms 

Agricultural 

Homesteads 

Prick lv Pear 
Selections 

1 


Total 

1 


Number 

Area 

Number 

Area 

Number 

1 

Area 

Number 

Area 



Acres j 

f 

Acre- 

! 

Acres 

1 

| 

Acres 

1910 . . 

• L 733 

628,222 

67 

14 , 77 8 

920 

I 

1,308,170 

2,720| 

I. 95 LI 7 0 

I9II . . 

. ! 2,046 

7 , 4 » 733 ) 

3 ° 

5,814 

806 

1,020615 

2,882 

1,741,162 

1912 

• L 7*7 

614,269 

18 

1 

3 , 77 i 

544^ 

628,614’ 

2,279 

1,246,654 

1913 

• 1 . 477 1 

527,461 

24 

3,934 

Ui 

-u 

00 

556,749 

2,049 

1,078,144 


During 1913, in addition to the above, 13 applications for Free homesteads 
were approved for a total area of 2,078 acres. ' 

(3) Leases and Licences . — Crown lands may be occupied for varying 
terms and upon varying conditions upon the following tenures : (i) Grazing 
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homesteads and Grazing farm Leases, (ii) Occupation Licences, (iii) Pastoral 
Leases, (iv) Special Leases and Licences, (v) Perpetual Leases . 

It will be sufficient to refer brief!} to the conditions governing the more 
important of these tenures. 

Grazing homesteads and farms may in no case exceed an area of 60,000 
acres and the maximum term of lease is 28 years. In the case of grazing 
homesteads residence is insisted upon foi the first five years and during that 
time the holding may not be assigned or transferred and may not be mort- 
gaged except to the Agricultural Bank. Land which is open to settlement 
ns homesteads is open to settlement as grazing farms, but for fifty-six days 
after notification it is open to homestead settlement only Thereafter it 
may be leased as farms and an applicant may obtain priorit} by offering 
for the first seven years, a rent higher than the notified one. 

Particulars ot the leases granted for grazing farms and homesteads are 
shown below. 



Table III. 

Grazing Farm and 

Homestead Leases 



(.razing Farms 

(‘.razing 

Homestead^ 

Total 

Yeai 








Numl>er 

\rta 

Number 

Area Number 

Area 



Acres 


Acres 


Acres 

19IO 

182 

1,406,087 

243 

2 , 177,743 

1 26 (I 

) 3.889,154 

If)II 

161 

I.762 406 

253 

2,726,306 

-in 

1,488,712 

1912 

223 

1.834,920 

34 s 

3,860,887 

371 

5/^5,807 

1913 ■ 

230 

2,681,948 

317 

3, 1,98,600 

547 

<>,380,548 

(1) This 

total includes 3,324 acres in 

holdings knowr as Scrub 

Selection 

s 7 u the 


Land Act 1910 no provision is nude for holdings of thU type 


Pastoral Leases are all now deemed to be held under the Land Ad 1910. 
Such leases may not exceed a term of thirty years. The annual rent per 
square mile for the first ten years must be notified in the Gazette or must be 
determined by offering the lease at auction. Ii the value of the lease should 
be enhanced by the development of public works or by the finding of min- 
eials on or near the holding, the rent ma} be redetermined. 

The table which follows shows the total areas occupied upon pastoral 
lease under the various acts which are now consolidated in the Land Ad 
19x0. 
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Table IV. -Pastoral Leases under Various Acts. 


Particulars 


Pastoral leasts At l i^6<; . . . 

Crown I y a:i<ls Act 1HK4 

I y un 1 Act 1897 

Pastoral Incases Act 1900 

Pastoial Holdings Act 1901 . . . . 

I„aml Act 1902 

J v aml \ct 19 to . . . .... 

Total . . 


Area m &quarr miles 

uno 1911 191? ion 

IIJIO — — — 

21,739 — — — 

305,924 — — ( — 

— 34<V^7 <54» 8 43 357> (jl 5 

849 34 t> » 6 <7 354> 8 43 357. 6l 5 


In addition to the tenures ot which particulars are given in the two 
tables above there remain Occupat ion Lit ences and 5 pedal Leases and Licences 
The former are annual licences to occupy lands notified as open to such 
occupation in tin Gazette . The rent is specified in the notification , oris the 
rent bid by the licensee at auction ; but the rent may be raised by notice given 
before the 1st. September in any year The total area held undei licence, 
at the end of iqi } was 63,336 square miles, and the total rent being paid 
£42,807. 

Special Leases of Crown may be granted for any term not exceeding 
thirty years for manufacturing, industrial, business or recreation purposes, 
and Special Licences may be issued to cut timber or work deposits of stone 
gravel, guano, etc. 

(4) Closer Settlement Sales, Leases and Licences. — The Closer Scttlcmetit 
Act 1906 authorises the purchase, either by agreement or compulsorily, of 
private lands for settlement purposes, the amount to be spent in the acqui- 
sition of land in an y one year being limited to £5°° > 000 • Where it is proposed 
to acquire compulsorily the whole of an estate, the owner has the right to 
select from it, for his owm occupation, a holding of a value varying from 
£10,000 to £20,000 according to the value of the estate. The land acquired 
by purchase, as well as any Crown land which may be offered for closer 
settlement, is proclaimed open for selection as agricultural farms on a forty 
years' purchasing lease. The rent for the first year is equal to £10 for every 
£100 of the price ; no rent is required during the second, third or fourth 
years ; and the rent thereafter is equal to £6 6 s. tor eve^r £100. 
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The particulars of closer settlement operations up to the end ot 1913 are 
as follows : Number ot estates acquired 29 ; Total area acquired 664,363 
acres ; Total amount of purchase money £1,713,165 ; Total area selected for 
settlement 543,788 acres ; Total amount of rent paid £972,395 ; Amount of 
rent in arrears £12,841. 

In addition to the closer settlement operations just mentioned provision 
is made under certain acts (1) of 1901 to 1905 (repealed in part by the Land 
Act 1909 which was in turn repealed by the Land Act 1910) for the settlement 
upon agricultural homesteads of groups of settlers who desire to settle in the 
same locality. Advances not exceeding £80 in each case may be made to 
any or all of the members of a group settlement for the purpose of buying 
tools, rations, stock and poultry. Up to the end of 1913 a total area of 184,044 
acres valued at £107,630 had been allotted to settlers who were members 
of groups. 

(5) Mining Leases and Licences . -- The total area occupied foi various 
purposes under leases and licences issued by the Mines Department, was, 
at the end of 1913, as follows : Gold mining 5,915 acres ; Mining for other 
minerals 34,711 acres ; For other purposes (miners’ homesteads, etc.) 
245,340 acres : Total 285,966 acres. 


§ 4. Statistic* of auk nation and occupation of crown panics. 


The total area of the state of Queensland is 429,120,000 acres, 01 which 
on 51st. December, 1913, about one twenty-seventh — 16,041,763 acres — 
was alienated absolutely ; one forty-third was in process of alienation ; 
three-quarters was occupied under lease or licence ; and the remainder 
consisted of roads, reserves, etc., or was unoccupied. 

The particulars at the end of each year from 1910 to 1913 are shown in 
the following table : 


1 1 ) J lit Special Agricultural Sell chons Act s. 
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Table V. — Alienation and Occupation oj Crown Lands 


Particulars 

1910 

I 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1 

1 

A ores | 

I 

Irm 

1 

! 4 cres 

; ! 

tem 

I. Alienated absoluldy : 



1 


By Purchase 

15,377,620 

15,026,173 j 

I 5 , 790 , 9''7 

15,956,663 

Without Payment . . j 

82,72b 

81,013 

81,295 

85,100 

Total 

15 > 4 <*M 5 2 

15 709,186 1 

1 

15,874,202 

| 

16,041,763 

2. In Pioctss of Alu nation 

3 OKUpudutuhr Ltusts and 

7 . 97 M 42 

9 ,° 25 i° 4 ( ) 

! 

9 , 577, °37 

10,039,255 

1 Aetna s 

Pastoral Kuns . 

215,142,(140 

222,1 58, 8ho 

227,410,480 

228,873,480 

( )ccupation Licen ces 

(7 M 

( 1,178,880 

42,(65,1(10 

40,535,160 

Grazing Farms and Home- 

stead 4 ' 

38 , 400,4 }() 

) 2, 1 30,631 

47 . 179,483 

52,251,784 

J>crub Selections 


2344^5 

233,436 

216,438 

Leasts (Sptcial Purposes) 

57 > 7 ^ 2 

45,000 

88,1(7 

107,707 

Under Mines Department 

187,158 

140,021 

20 4, 049 

310,966 

Perpetual Lease Selections . 

— 

18,089 

35,170 

42.363 

Total . . 

294,918,120 

308,205,936 

517,615,1(4 

322, 337, 898 

4. Roads and Rt sovt s 

— 

14,828,256 

15 , 171 , 44 ( > 

15,473.444 

5 l noccupud 

110,870,177 

81,351,573 1 

70,682,171 

65,227 640 


The total area open for settlement (as distinguished from occupation 
for purely pastoral 01 for special purposes) at the beginning of 1913 was 
8,774,987 acres, and the aiea declared open during the year was 11,205,132 
acres ; while the area withdrawn was 1,465,788 acres The area allotted 
during the year was 7,500,595 acres. 

We are able to give in conclusion the summary figures relating to 
alienation and occupation at the end of 1914. 
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Table VI. Alienatmt and Occupation iqij. 


Paiticulnrs 

Aica 

4 err s 

Percentage of 
, Total Area ot State 

1 

Alienated Absolutely 

16,244,541 

! 3-79 

In Process of Alienation 

10,586,914 

2.47 

Occupied under Incases and licences . . 

33 M 99 , 7 ° 8 

77- 2 5 

Total Area in Occupancy . 

35 8 , 33 i,K >3 

8351 

Area Unoccupied 

70,788,837 

16.49 

Total Area of State . 

\2<J, I 20,000 

100.00 
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SOURCKS 

Dicrtts pi s 2 i.t *) fivrikk i()iO (Dion s >/ l thiuuiv ~"<l <oui qth , 191^) “Journal Ofh- 
eid, “ IVbiu.il y 31 <1 and iotli , 1916. 

BruiiTN dr 1 * Union u,mk\i ms Svndicats pi* \i.kich 'ltfi t ks di: France ( liulknn 
of tin ( 1 ni mi l moil of ilu Aniculiural ^yndnuh s of / ranu) February- March, r 9 1 1> . 


In its issues of February 3rd , 4th, and 10th. the Journal nfficiel pub- 
lished the text of a decree promulgated by the Minister of Agriculture, which 
provides for the formation of Communal Agricultural Committees (('omitfo 
communau^ d' action agricole) and of Cantonal Agricultural Organisation 
Committees and defines the relation of these new bodies to the agricultural 
syndicates. 

On the other hand, there has been laid before the Chamber of Depu- 
ties a bill for the compulsory cultivation of certain kinds of land which has 
been allowed to go out of cultivation. 

Two essential differences between the decree and the bill are to be 
noted : 

1. Except as regards the formation of communal or cantonal commit- 
tes, the decree is in no wise compulsory ; every farmer, whether man or 
woman, is at liberty to avail himself of it or not Its object is merely to place 
professional bodies at the disposal of farmers who experience difficulties in 
the cultivation of their land, in order to assist them in their undertakings, 
and if necessary, on application, to facilitate their farming operations. The 
bill, on the contrary, will be imperative, but it deals with such cult vators 
as shall have wilfully and persistently refused to turn their land to account, 
in spite of the assistance that would be given them by the Communal Agri- 
cultural Committees. 

2. The decree is of immediate application : the Communal Committees 
of which it speaks had to be nominated in February. The bill must be laid 
before Parliamentary Committees which are free to amend it. It will be 
subsequently discussed by the Chamber of Deputies and then by the Senate. 
If it is passed, it is impossible to foresee the date at which it can be put 
into force. 
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It will, therefore, be understood that we now speak only of the decree. 
The object of the latter has been very clearly set forth in a Report made 
by the Minister of Agriculture to the President of the Republic. “ The exi- 
gences of the war, ” says the Minister, "impose the greatest sacrifices upon 
agriculture, and it is the duty of the Public Authorities to discover and 
apply every means for reconciling the more important interests of the 
Army with those of the cultivation of the soil. 

" The difficulties of cultivation continue to increase (with the calling 
out of each class and of a large number of auxiliaries) and the entire aban- 
donment of very many holdings would be inevitable, were not assistance 
given to the farmers for the work of the spring season which is now begin- 
ning. Urgent measures are, therefore, necessary everywhere, and they must 
be taken without delay. In order, however, to instil confidence into the 
farmers, it is requisite both to direct and protect them The best means 
of reassuring the cultivators appeared to be to mobilise, in their turn, all 
those who remain on the land, placing at their head chiefs who inspire con- 
fidence from their professional capacity and, at the same time, possess suf- 
ficient authority to make themselves listened to, There remain, fortun- 
ately, in each commune, old men whose competence is undeniable, and who 
enjoy the respect of all. It seems certain that by appealing to the patriot- 
ism of these veterans and to their love of the soil, efficient and absolutely 
disinterested help will be obtained from them. Their energetic action, if 
understood and seconded, with conviction, by the Government, and espe- 
cially by the military authorities, can restore life everywhere both in the 
war zone and the interior and insure a maximum return at the next 
harvest. ” 

The report accordingly advised “ the creation of a permanent body 
composed of the pick of the farmers belonging to each rural commune, which 
body shall at the same time be the centre of action and regulate the general 
activity. ” 

The decree promulgated on February 2nd , it)i(>, by the President of 
the Republic provides for the carrying out of these suggestions. Tts pro- 
visions are as follows : 

"1. — “There shall be established in each lural commune for the dur- 
ation of the war, and under the title of the Agricultural Committee {Comite 
d’ action agricole) a permanent Committee consisting oi farmers and elected 
by all the the farmers of the Commune. 

“ Women managing a farm shall have a vote and may be members 
of the Committee. 

“ This Committee shall consist of 5 members in the case of communes 
of less than 500 inhabitants, of 7 members in that of communes of from 500 
to 2000 inhabitants, and of 9 members in the case of all other communes. 

"2. — The Committee shall be entrusted with the general organis- 
ation of farming operations and with ensuring the cultivation of all the land 
under the following conditions : 

“ (1) Its mission shall be to place itself at the disposal of the farmers, 
in order to give them advice and support, to point out to them the means of 
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procuring, and to assist them in acquiring, manures, seeds, draught animals, 
machines, etc., and, finally, to put them in communication with agricul- 
tural mutual credit institutions which are able to advance the money neces- 
sary for their undertakings. 

“ (2) It shall act as the intermediary for submitting the requests, com- 
plaints and petitions that they wish to lay before the military and civil 
authorities, either directly, or through the medium of the Cantonal Com- 
mittee to be described hereafter. 

“ (3) It shall have power, on the request of mobilised or even unmobili- 
sed, farmers, to undertake, as an unpaid agent, the direction of the cultiva- 
tion of such lands as they may be unable to cultivate any longer. 

“3 — The Committees of several communes may agree together and 
combine in order jointly to direct the agricultural operations of these com- 
munes, as if they formed a single committee. 

“4. - - The agricultural associations may in like manner arrange 
amongst themselves for the formation of groups which shall place them- 
selves in touch with the Committees for the purposes of affording them 
assistance, and support and, if necessary, take their place. 

5* — The Committee shall be presided over by the mayor ol the com- 
mune, and with him shall be associated a Vice-President created by the 
Committee. 

“ When several committees have decided to unite, they shall select 
the commune which is to be the head -quarters of the group and the mayor 
of the commune chosen shall act as President. 

" (). - The members of the Committees undertaking the direction of 
the cultivation shall act as the agents ol the farmers themselves, if the latter 
shall have entrusted the cultivation of their land to the Committee. The 
pecuniary liability for the expenses inclined shall devolve upon the farmers. 

“ 7. ~~ Within an interval of a fortnight from the date of the present 
decree, the mayors of the rural communes, with the help of two municipal 
councillors, shall without any formality, draw up a list of the farmers of the 
commune ; any whose names have been omitted shall be able to claim 
their insertion after the list has been drawn up. 

“ 8. —There shall be instituted as well as the Communal Agricultural 
Committees, a Cantonal Committee (styled Agricultural Organisation Com- 
mittee), which, without interfering in the conduct of the cultural operations 
carried out by the said Committees, shall have as its sole function that of 
advising them and acting as an intermediary between them and the mili- 
tary and civil authorities by laying before the authorities and supporting 
the complaints and petitions of a general character relating to the cultiva- 
tion of the soil, to labour, purchases or military requisitions, hindrances 
to cultivation, the payment of compensation, transport, credit, etc. 

“ Each commune shall be represented at the Cantonal Committee by a 
Delegate of the Communal Committee. ” 
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As the time was short and the spring season had already begun, it 
was necessary, in order to give the Committees their maximum degree of 
efficacy, that they should set to work at once, and it was decided that the 
members of these committees should be nominated, at latest, on February 
23rd., 191O. 

A large number of the prefects, however, considered that it was im- 
possible to carry out the scheme in so short a time ; they objected that it 
would be impossible to draw up the lists of the farmers on account of the 
excess of work at the Maines , the absence of a large number of the mayors 
and of the secretaries of the Mairies. 

The Minister of Agriculture was of opinion that it was better to do some- 
thing that was imperfect than to wait till it w r as too late to act, and as 
uigency thus took precedence of every thing, it was decided, in order to 
simplify the method of nominating the Committees, to modify the procedure 
by forming the committees, to some extent , in an automatic manner. He 
entrusted the nomination to the members of the municipal council with 
which should be associated the most authoritative representatives of agri- 
culture residing in the commune. 

No other change has been made in the decree The number of members 
remains the same, it includes the mayor of the commune, who remains 
President of the Committee, with a Vice-President nominated by the 
municipal council and the members of agricultural associations. 

Nor has anything has been altered in the organisation of the Cantonal 
Committee which will be piesided over by the mayor of the chief town of 
the canton. 

In conclusion, it remains understood that women placed at the head 
of an agricultural undertaking shall have the same rights as men, many of 
them by their courage and competence having deserved foremost places 
in the Committees. 

In consequence, the following new decree was promulgated 011 
February qth., tqi6 

1. - Section 1 of the decree of February 2nd., iqib, is amended as 

follows : 

“ For the duration of the war, there .shall be formed in each rural com- 
mune, under the title oi Agricultural Committee, a permanent committee 
consisting of 5 members in the case of communes of than less 500 inhabit- 
ants, of 7 members in that of communes from 500 to 2,000 inhabitants, 
and of 9 members in that of all other communes. 

“ The members of this Committee shall be nominated by the munici- 
pal council, to which shall be added three farmers, men or women, chosen 
by the council from amongst the officers of such Agricultural Associations 
as exist, or in default of such, the members of these Associations residing 
in the commune, or should there be none, from amongst the well-known 
farmers. 
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“They shall be elected by an absolute majority from amongst the 
farmers, men or women, and may be chosen from outside the municipal 
council and the three members associated therewith. " 

* 

* * 

The favourable reception accorded to these decrees by the farmers is 
shown by the fact that the Syndical Chamber of the Central Union of Agri- 
cultural Syndicates at its meeting of February 7th., unanimously decided to 
invite the farmers and all the affiliated syndicates to take part in the form- 
ation of the Communal Agricultural Committees. It appeared to the 
Syndical Chamber that these committees constitute, in fact, true indepen- 
dent syndical agricultural associations and are called upon to play the most 
useful part in view of agricultural mobilisation, by serving as intermedia- 
ries between the farmers and the authorities for the purpose of obtaining 
labour, teams, means of transport, credit, etc., and in a general manner pro- 
curing assistance to increase national agricultural production and remedies 
against allowing the land to go out of cultivation. 

On its side, the Permanent and Mixed Committee of the Agricultural 
and Legislative Sections of the “ Societe des Agriculteurs de France" pass- 
sed the following resolution on February 9th., 1916: 

“ In view of the decree of February 2nd., 1916, establishing in each rural 
commune an Agricultural Committee elected by the farmers themselves, 
as well as Cantonal Agricultural Organisation Committees ; 

“ Seeing that the provisions of this decree suffice to solve the difficul- 
ties of the present time and assure, as far as possible, the cultivation of 
the land with the consent of the usual cultivator ; 

“ Seeing that this decree has the special advantage of satisfying the 
essential principle of professional organisation and of forming, in some mea- 
sure, in each canton a syndical body analogous to the professional organ- 
isation provided by the law of 1884 ; 

“ The Permanent and Mixed Committee of the Agricultural and Legis- 
lative Sections approving formally of the provisions of the above-mention- 
ed decree and insisting that the character of professional selection of the 
Communal Agricultural Committees be maintained : 

“ Enjoins all interested persons to co-operate in the application of the 
decree.... 

‘‘ It further calls the special attention of agricultural associations, and 
particularly of those affiliated to the * Societe des Agriculteurs de France, 1 
to the provisions of Section 4 of the decree, in the terms of which, they can 
agree to form groups which shall place themselves in touch with the commit- 
tees for the purpose of affording them assistance and support , and, if necessary, 
take their place, " 
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THE SYSTEM OE LAND REGISTRATION IN NEW ZEALAND. 

By G. G. Bridges, Registrar General of Land. 


Koi the purposes of this article ‘‘Land Registration ” is understood 
to mean the system by which the ownership of land is legally evidenced and 
dealings therewith effected or recorded. 

The Land Transfer Act embodies the only system of land registi ation 
in the strict sense, but so much land is still held and dealt with under what 
is known as the old conveyancing system that a brief reference to this will 
not be out of place 


§ I. TlIJv CONVEYANCING SYSTEM AM) PROPERTY LAW ACT 

On the Proclamation of the Queen's sovereignty ovei Aew r Zealand in 
1840, the laws of England, so far as applicable to the circumstances of the 
Colony, came into force therein. These included the laws relating to real 
property and conveyancing, which, until the introduction of the Land 
Transfer system at a later date, applied to all dealings with land. 

These law's were modified in some particulars by “An Ordinance to 
facilitate the transfer of Real Property and to simplify the law' relating 
thereto” (commonly known as the “ Conveyancing Ordinance”) passed 
by the Legislative Council in 1842, and now, with further amendments, 
embodied in the Property Law Act, 1908. The matters dealt w'ith in this 
statute come more within the province of conveyancing than of registra- 
tion. Among other things it simplified the old conveyancing forms. The 
original ordinance substituted a short form of a conveyance in fee simple 
for the lease and release then necessary under the English law, and later 
amendments supplied, as an alternative to the usual long mortgage deed, 
a short form of statutory mortgage, in which the usual covenants, conditions 
and powers, as set out in the schedule to the Act, are declared to be implied, 
also a short form of discharge of mortgage by endorsement of a receipt for 
the money which is declared to operate as a reconveyance, and short forms 
for endorsement of increase or reduction of the mortgage debt or the rate 
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of interest, and of shortening, renewal or extension of the term or currency 
These forms (excepting the conveyance) are practically identical with 
those prescribed by the Land Transfer Act. They are of advantage to 
mortgagors by frequently saving the cost of a new deed. 

Another ordinance was passed by the Legislative Council in 1841, in- 
tituled “ An Ordinance to provide for the Registration of Deeds and 
Instruments affecting Real Property, ” which is now embodied in the Deeds 
Registration Act, 1908. This provides for the registration of all deeds and 
instruments affecting land which is not subject to the provisions of the Land 
Transfer Act. For the purposes of this Act there is in each District a Deeds 
Register Office and a Registrar of Deeds. Indexes to all land in the 
District are kept, under the headings of the name of town or other 
subdivision and number of block or allotment. Instruments received for 
registration are numbered consecutively and entered in the Index against the 
land affected, stating the number, date and natiire of the instrument and 
names of the parties They are then copied into record books, and after- 
wards returned to the ] ersons by whom they were presented for regis- 
tration, docketed with the registration number and date and reference to 
the Index. 

The Index and Record Books are open to public inspection during 
office hours on payment of a small fee 

The object of registration it to give notice and to secure priority. 
Section 35 of the Act provided that every deed or contract authorised by 
the Act to be registered “ shall so far as regaids any land to be affected 
thereby be void as against any person claiming for valuable consideration 
under any subsequent deed or contract duly registered unless the earlier 
deed or contract was registered before the registration of the subsequent 
deed or contract. ” 

Instruments registered under this system do not derive any additional 
validity from registration, nor is the Department in any way respons- 
ible for their accuracy, beyond seeing that the plan and description of the 
land are sufficient to identify it clearly in the Tndex. The deeds constitute 
the title, and a purchaser’s security depends upon the legal accuracy of 
the title deeds, and the skill and care bi ought to bear upon the exam- 
ination of them by his legal adviser. 

A considerable area of land, principally in the earlier settled districts, 
is still held and dealt with under this system. It does not apply to any land 
alienated from the Crown since 1870, and no fresh land can be brought 
under it. The area is also constantly being diminished by land being 
brought under the Land Transfer Act. It is a common condition of sale 
of such land that the vendor shall procure a Laud Transfer Act title. 
The system is therefore somewhat obsolete and in gradual process of 
becoming extinct. 
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§ 2. THE LAND TRANSFER SYSTEM. 

The modeni system, which applies to all land alienated from the Crown 
since 1870, and under which the remaining land is being gradually brought, 
is known as the Land Transfer system. This was first introduced into South 
Australia in 1858 by Sir Robert Torrens, after whom it is sometimes 
called the “ Torrens System, M and was subsequently adopted by the other 
Australian states, Tasmania and New Zealand. It was brought into oper- 
ation in New Zealand by the I v and Transfer Act, 1870, which has since gone 
through various amendments and consolidations, and has recently been 
re-enacted as the Land Transfer Act, 1915. The special feature of this 
system is registration of title as distinguished from the mere registration of 
instruments, or, in other words, the substitution of title by registration for 
title bv deed. 

The Act provides for the appointment of a Registrar General of Land, 
and of a District Land Registrar and one or more Assistant Land Registrars 
and Examiners of Titles for each district. 

It may here be mentioned that for administrative purposes New Zeal- 
and is divided into ten districts, corresponding with the former provinces, 
and still called Provincial Districts. In each of these districts there is an 
office called the Land and Deeds Registry, where all dealings with land in 
the District are registered. The Deeds Registration and Land Transfer 
systems are worked side by side in the same offices, and in each district 
one officer fills the two positions of Registrar of Deeds and District Land 
Registrar. 

The Land Transfer Act applies to all land alienated from the Crown 
since 1870, all land included in any order under the Native Land Acts vest- 
ing such land in any person in freehold tenure, and all land vested in any 
any person in fee simple by virtue of any Act of the Legislature, besides 
land which has been brought under the Act on the application of the 
proprietor. 

When the owner of land under the old system desires to obtain a title 
under the Land Transfer Act, he makes application to the District Land 
Registrar on the prescribed form. (1) This includes a statement of his owner- 
ship, the description and value of the land, particulars of all outstanding 
charges or leases or other interests to which the land is subject, the names 
of the persons in occupation and of the adjoining owners and occupiers, and 
a schedule of all the title deeds in his possession, which are also handed in. 
This is verified by statutory Declaration, and a formal request is added 
that the land may be brought under the provisions of the Act. In the 
absence of any special direction the title is issued in the name of the appli- 
cant. He may, however, direct it to be issued in the name of any other 


( 1 ) Form (See Appendix; for the various Forms referred to in the text ) 
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person, and this is frequently done. Thus the bringing of the land under 
the Act and the transfer of it to a purchaser may be effected by one oper- 
ation, without any extra cost except the stamp duty which is payable on 
every sale by whatever means it may be effected. A plan of the land by 
a Licensed Surveyor accompanies every application. Section 20 of the 
Act enumerated the classes of persons competent to make application 
or whose concurrence or consent is necessary. 

The application is referred by the Registrar to the Examiner of 
Titles, whose special function it is to investigate and report upon the title, 
and who examines the deeds handed in and also inspects the Deeds 
Registry Index for any others that may be registered. The Registrar and 
Examiner in consultation decide whether or not to accept the title, and 
if so, whether or not subject to any requisitions. When all requisitions have 
been complied with and the title is considered satisfactory,- notice of the 
application is published in the the official Gazette and in a local newspaper 
prescribing a term, usually a month, at the expiry of which the land will be 
brought under the Act. During the period of advertisement any j>erson 
claiming an interest in the land may lodge a caveat (1) forbidding its being 
brought under the Act. This prohibits the Registrar from proceeding with 
the application for a period of 3 months, during which the caveator may 
take proceedings to establish his claim. The Registrar does not undertake 
to settle disputed questions of ownership, which can only be done by the 
Law Courts. The titles being carefully investigated before being accepted, 
caveats against applications are very few. If no caveat is lodged before 
the expiry of the advertised period, the Registrar proceeds to bring the 
land undeT the Act by issuing a certificate of title (2) to the applicant, 
or in accordance with his direction, and at the same time making an entry 
in the Deeds Register Index closing it against further registrations. 

If when brought under the Act the land is subject to any lease, mort- 
gage, or other encumbrance, this is noted on the certificate, and is there- 
after dealt with as if it had been created under the Act. 


(1) (ertifvcaU of Title. 

Every registered proprietor of a freehold estate in possession in land 
under the Act is entitled to a Certificate of Title for the same. The certifi- 
cate is issued in duplicate. One copy on parchment is given to the prop- 
rietor and the other on paper is retained in the office, the office copies being 
bound up in volumes and constituting the Registei Book. In common 
language Certificate of Title is generally used to denote the parchment copy 
which is given to the proprietor the paper copy in the office being referred 
to as the Register Book. 


(1) Form 13, 
(2} Form 1. 
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There are two forms of Certificate of Title, namely, the ordinary form (i ) 
issued when land is brought under the Act on application, or issued to a 
purchaser on subdivision, or by substitution, and the certificate in lieu of 
Crown grant (2) , which is issued on the first acquisition of title from the Crown. 
Formerly a Crown grant under the hand of the Governor and seal of the 
Colony was issued, but now a warrant in schedule form is signed by the 
Governor directing the District Land Registrar to issue certificates of title 
to the persons and for the land specified. 


(ii) The Register Book and tin Method of Registration. 

The Register Book may be- described as the backbone of the whole 
system. In it are entered the memorials of all registered dealings and it is 
conclusive evidence of the title of any person named as proprietor of the 
land or of any estate or interest therein. 

The Register Book and all registered and deposited instruments and 
deposited plans are open to public search on payment of prescribed fees. 

As already stated, the title to land under the Act is not affected by 
the execution of instruments, but only by registration. 

For the purpose of registration of any dealing, the appropriate form 
must be filled up, signed and witnessed and, if liable to duty, stamped. It 
s then presented at the Land Registry Office with the certificate of title. 
Registration is effected by noting a memorial on the certificate and 011 the 
corresponding folium of the Register Book. The memorial expresses 
the nature and number of the dealing, the date of registration and the 
names of the parties. The certificate is then returned to the transferee, 
mortgagee or whoever may be entitled to the custody of it. If part of the 
land in a certificate is transferred, the certificate is cancelled, and a new 
certificate is issued to the purchaser for the part transferred, and another 
to the proprietor for the untransferred balance. One great difference 
between the old and the new systems lies in the fact that under the old system 
every transaction added another deed to the title, while under the present 
there can never be more than one document of title for the same land. This 
saves the time and expense sometimes expended in the examination of 
the title on any transaction with land undei the old system. 

Forms of the various dealings are prescril>ed by the Act. These are 
printed and sold by the Department, but most practising solicitors have 
their own forms printed. There is nothing to prevent persons having the 
necessary skill and knowledge from preparing their own documents, but in 
practice it is usual to employ solicitors or land brokers specially licensed 
under the Act for that purpose. All usual covenants are implied in the 
various instruments by the Act, and provision is also made for the introduc- 
tion of special covenants by the use of abbreviated expressions, so that a 

(1) Form 1. 

{z) Form 2, 
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dealing which under the old system would have necessitated a lengthy 
document may be effected under the Act by quite a short one. 


(in) Trusts not recognised. 

The advantages of a registered, state-guaranted and indefeasible title, 
with simplicity in dealing, cannot be secured without sacrificing to some 
extent the freedom of dealing which was possible under the old system. The 
powers of the Registrar are entirely statutory and he is forbidden by 
Section 39 of the Act to register any instrument “ except in the manner 
herein provided nor unless such instrument is in accordance with the prov- 
isions hereof. ” While all ordinary transactions are provided for, there are 
necessarily some limitations. One of the most important of these is with 
regard to trusts. It is a cardinal principle of the Land Transfer system that 
the legal ownership only is recognised, and no instrument declaring trusts 
may be registered. The interests of beneficiaries are protected to the 
extent that trustees not having an absolute power of sale cannot bring land 
under the Act without their consent, and when the land is under the Act 
they can enter caveats which will prevent any dealings from being regis- 
tered without their consent . Their rights are also enforceable in the Courts ; 
but for the purpose of dealings with third parties, the registered proprietor 
is deemed to be the absolute owner. 


(i \ >) Caveats. 


The above principle precludes the registration of equitable as distin- 
guished from purely legal estates. A mere contract or agreement for sale, 
lease, etc. cannot therefore be registered. 

Such interests may, however, be protected by a caveat. (1) Caveats 
against application to bring land under the Act have already been mention- 
ed. Caveats against dealings may be lodged by “ any person (a) claiming 
to be entitled to or to be beneficially interested in any land estate or inter- 
est under the Act by virtue of any unregistered Agreement or other 
instrument or transmission or of any trust expressed or implied or 
(b) transferring any estate or interest under the Act to any other person 
to be held in trust. M (2) 

Notice of the caveat is given to the proprietor of the land against whose 
title it has been lodged, who may summon the caveator to attend before 
the Supreme Court to show cause why it should not be removed. 

The consent of the caveator may be given to the registration of any r 
particular dealing expressed to be made subject to his rights. Failing 


(1) Form 14. 

(2) Sec. 147. 
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such consent, the dealing may be presented for registration and notice 
given to the caveator. The caveat will then lapse unless within 14 days the 
caveator takes proceedings to establish his rights (1). Discretionary power 
is also given to the Registrar (2) to enter caveats for the protection of 
persons under disability or absent from the Dominion, or on behalf of the 
Crown, or to prevent dealings with land in any case in which an error is 
found to have been made in any certificate of title, or for the prevention of 
fraud or improper dealing. 

Caveats by the Registrar, or by persons claiming under a will or settle- 
ment, or for the protection of any trust, do not lapse by notice given, but 
can only be removed by order of the Supreme Court. 


§ 3. Registration of dealings with land. 

The dealings with land which may be registered under the Act fall 
under the three headings of Transfers, Leases and Mortgages. 


(1) Transfers. 

By a transfer (3) the whole or part of the land in any certificate of 
title, or any lesser estate, such as a life estate or an undivided share, or a 
right of way or other easement, may be transferred. A registered lease 
or mortgage may be similarly transferred, although for such cases an 
alternative form is provided by endorsement on the lease or mortgage (4 
One copy only of a transfer is usually signed, which is retained at the 
Registry, the transferee receiving the document of title with memorial 
endorsed vesting the estate in himself. 


(it) Leases. 

The prescribed form of Lease (5) is merely a skeleton form, the special 
covenants which constitute the material portion being inserted by the 
solicitors to suit the circumstances of the case. 

The Act provides that a right for or covenant by the lessee to purchase 
the land may be stipulated in a lease and shall be binding upon the lessor. 
This forms an exception to the general rule against registering equitable 
interests. In every lease there is an implied covenant by the lessee to pay 

(1) Sec. 1 55 

(2) Sec. 184. 

(3; Form 4. 

(4) Form 5. 

(5) Form 6. 
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the rent and rates and taxes and to keep the property in repair, and 
implied power for the lessor to enter and view the state of repair and to 
re-enter and take possession on default in payment of rent or observance of 
covenants. A lease is required to be executed in duplicate, one copy for 
the Registry and one for the lessee. A triplicate for the lessor is optional. 

A registered lease may be transferred or mortgaged, or the land may be 
sub-leased. Such dealings are noted by memorial on the office and lessor’s 
copies of the lease and in the Register Book, but not on the certificate of 
title. It may also be determined before the expiry of the term by endorse- 
ment of the word " surrendered, ” signed by the lessor and lessee and any 
other persons having any registered interest. It may also be determined 
by re-entry on default in payment of rent or observance of covenants. 
On proof to the satisfaction of the Registrar of re-entry and actual recovery 
of possession by the lessor, an entry is made in the Register Book and on 
the certificate of title to that effect, notice being first given to the lessee, 
either by personal service or advertisement in default of service. 


(i it) Mortgages 

A mortgage under the Act does not, as under the old law, convey the 
legal estate to the mortgagee, but operates only as a chaige with a power 
of sale on default. 

Two alternative forms are provided for ordinary mortgages to secure 
re-payment of loans (i), and there is also a form of encumbrance (2) to 
secure other payments, such as annuities, which may be charged upon 
land. As in the case of leases these are only skeleton forms, the special 
covenants being inserted according to circumstances. 

The mortgage is executed in duplicate, one copy for the office and 
one for the mortgagee, who also is entitled to hold the certificate of title 
during the currency of the mortgage. 

Covenants are implied by the Act on the part of the mortgagor to 
pay the principal sum and interest, to keep the buildings on the property in 
repair, and to insure, and powers for the mortgagee on default to enter into 
possession and to sell and transfer the mortgagor’s estate. The covenants 
are set out at length in a schedule to the Act. It is open to the parties 
to negative or modify them by express statement in the mortgage. 

Provision is made for varying the terms or conditions of any mortgage, 
and so saving the expense of a new one, by increasing or reducing the prin- 
cipal sum, or the rate of interest, or by shortening, extending or renewing 
the term or currency. Short forms are provided for these purposes for 
registration. (3) 


(1) Forms 7 and 8. 

(2) Form 9. 

(■j) Forms 10, 11 and 12. 
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A mortgage is discharged by a receipt for the amount secured, signed 
by the mortgagee and usually endorsed on his copy of the mortgage, which 
is retained in the office, the discharge being noted on the title. 

The mortgage may be sub-mortgaged, and in that case the consent of 
the sub-mortgagee is necessary before any variation of terms or discharge 
can be registered. 


§ 4. Transmission. 

The foregoing provisions provide for registering the various dealings 
with land which may be entered into by the proprietors. There are certain 
cases, however, in which the ownership of property passes by operation of 
law, and these are dealt with under the head of Transmission. For the 
purposes of the Act, “ Transmission ” is defined as " the acquirement of title 
to an estate or interest consequent on the death or bankruptcy of a regis- 
tered proprietor, or as his executor or administrator or as trustee under 
a will or settlement, or by virtue of appointment or succession to any 
office. ” In all these cases there will be some documentary evidence estab- 
lishing the right of the claimant to the estate or interest claimed, but which 
is not capable of being registered as an instrument under the Act. A writ- 
ten application to be registered as proprietor is therefore made to the 
Registrar by the person claiming to be entitled, verified by a Statutory 
Declaration and accompanied by the documentary proof. If the Registrar is 
satisfied with the proofs, the transmission is registered by making an entry 
on the title that the estate or interest of the present registered proprietor 
has become vested in the claimant. As already stated in referring to trusts, 
the person so registered as proprietor holds the estate or interest trans- 
mitted subject to all equities affecting the same, but for the purpose of any 
dealing therewith is deemed to be the absolute proprietor thereof. (1) 


§ 5. Attestation of instruments 

The validity of titles under the Land Transfer Act being guaranteed 
by the State, precautions are necessary to ensure the genuineness of all 
instruments accepted for registration. The Act requires every instrument 
to be signed by the registered proprietor and attested by at least one wit- 
ness. If the witness is not known to the Registrar, and the latter thinks 
it necessary, he may require the execution to be proved by the attesting 
witness attending before himself or a Notary Public, Justice of the Peace 
or Solicitor, and answering certain questions as to his knowledge of the 
person signing and his having seen him voluntarily sign the instrument. In 


(1) Sec 125. 
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ordinary practice, when the instrument is executed within the Dominion, 
it is attested by a Solicitor, or Justice of the Peace, or other person of 
official standing, and nothing more is required. Corporations execute 
by affixing their official or common seal, which is declared by the Act 
to be sufficient proof of authenticity. More formality is required when 
the instrument is executed out of the Dominion. If within the British 
Dominions, it is governed by the Imperial Act known as the Statutory Declar- 
ations Act 1835, which requires the attesting witness to make a statutory 
declaration before a Notary Public who affixes a certificate under his seal. 
If in any foreign country, it must be attested by the British Minister or 
Consul under his seal of office, or by a witness who makes a declaration 
before the Minister or Consul. 

Any instrument may be executed on behalf of the proprietor by an 
Attorney duly appointed. The Power of Attorney must be executed with 
the same formality as an instrument for registration, and the original or a 
copy must be deposited in the Registry Office of the District in which the 
instrument is to'be registered 


§ 0 St r\ i:ys 


In a system which guarantees not only the security of the title but 
also the accuracy of the boundaries as described in the certificate of title, 
surveys form an important feature. 

All land in New in Zealand before being alienated by the Crown is div- 
ided into townships, districts or other subdivisions, and these are surveyed 
into town, suburban or rural allotments or blocks which are all numbered. 
I11 each of the Land Districts, which correspond with the Registration 
Districts, there is a branch of the Government Survey Department, 
were the record maps of all these subdivisions are deposited. These form 
the basis of the description of land for all purposes of dealings. As settle- 
ment progresses the original Government allotments or blocks become 
further subdivided by private owners. This is done at the owner’s expense 
by practising surveyors holding a Government license. The plans of these 
subdivisions are examined and approved by the Chief Surveyor of the Dist- 
rict, and are then deposited in the Land Transfer Office, and form the im- 
mediate basis of the certificates of title issued on transfer to purchasers. 
These maps and plans are open to public inspection, so that it is always poss- 
ible to locate the land described in any certificate of title on the Govern- 
ment Map, or on the other hand having found the land on the map, to 
obtain from the land index in the Registry Office a reference to the volume 
and folio of the Register Book. 
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§ 7. The question of title. 

The most essential element in the whole system is the in defeasibility 
of the title of a purchaser for value from a registered proprietor, except 
in the case of actual fraud on the part of such purchaser. There are 
one or two exceptions, such as the wrongful inclusion of road or public 
reserves or of other land by misdescription of boundaries, which are 
specially provided for, and there have been some important decisions in the 
Courts on the application of the principle to particular cases, which cannot 
be dealt with here. The general principle is that the estate of the regis- 
tered proprietor is paramount, and is free from all charges or encumbrances 
except such as are notified in the Register. 

It follows from this that cases must sometimes occur, either through 
errors or omissions on the part of the registration officers, or through mis- 
take or fraud on the part of third parties, in which innocent persons may 
sustain loss or damage, or may be deprived of their property, and be 
debarred from bringing an action for recovery of possession. The Act pro- 
vides that such persons may bring an action against the Registrar General 
as nominal defendant for recovery of damages. To meet such claims an 
Assurance Fund is maintained by a payment of a halfpenny in the pound 
on the value of the land when first brought under the Act. 

As previously stated, the powers of the Registrar are entirely statutory 
and no dealings with land under the Act can be effected except in the man- 
ner and in the forms prescribed. There are also other Statutes which place 
conditions or restrictions upon the sub-division or other dealings with land, 
and impose duties or prohibitions upon the Registrar with regard to them. 
Considerable responsibiliy is thus placed upon the Registrar in dealing with 
the various instruments submitted for registration, and his decisions may 
not always meet with acceptance. A right of appeal is therefore provided. 
Any person deeming himself aggrieved may require the Registrar to set 
forth in writing the grounds of his decision and may summon him to appear 
before the Supreme Court to substantiate such grounds ; or he may in the 
first instance refer the matter to the Registrar General of Land, whose 
decision will be binding upon the Registrar, but will be subject to the like 
appeal to the Supreme Court. 


§ 8 . Fees. 

Regulations prescribing the fees to be charged, and regulating the pract- 
ice and conduct of business, are made by Order in Council under powers 
given by the Act. All fees are paid by stamps affixed to the documents. 

The principal charges are : — For bringing land under the Act, £1 
when the value exceeds £300 with a sliding scale for smaller values, also 
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on lodging the application 5 s., for advertising £1, and contribution to the 
Assurance Fund a halfpenny in the pound on the value of the land ; for 
registering any Transfer, Mortgage, Lease, or other instrument, or Trans- 
mission, entering Caveat, or depositing Power of Attorney or other instru- 
ment, 10s. ; for registering Transfer or Surrender of Lease, Transfer or 
Discharge of Mortgage, or Memorandum altering terms of mortgage, 5s. ; 
for every certificate of title £ 1 ; for search 2 s. 

% 

* * 

It has only been possible within the limits of this article to outline the 
leading features of the system of registration of title in operation in Isew 
Zealand. For more detailed information recourse must be had to the stat- 
utes and regulations and published works on the subject, among which the 
following may be mentioned : 

The land transfer act, 1915, with regulations and index. Govern- 
ment Printer: Wellington, N. Z. 

The deeds registration act, 1908. Government Printer: Wellington, 
N.Z 

The property law act, 1908. Government Printer: Wellington, N. Z. 

Hutchen (David) : The Land Transfer Act, with Introduction, Notes and 
Forms. Whitcombe & Tombs Limited: Wellington, N. Z., and London. 

Hogg ( J ames Edward) . The Australian Torrens System : being a treatise 
on the system of Land Transfer and registration of title in the six 
States of the Commonwealth of Australia, New Zealand, Fiji and 
British New Guinea, with text of the Statutes and Historical account 
of the growth of the system. William Clowes & Sons, Limited: London. 


APPENDIX — * Forms Referred to in the Text. 


Form 1. 


New [Royal dmi.j Zealand. 


Reference 


Vol. , folio 
Transfer No. 


Register-book : 
Vol. , folio 


Certificate of Title under Land Transfer Act. 

This certificate, dated the day of ,one thousand nine hundred 

and , undet the hand and seal of the District Land Registrar of the 
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Land Registration District of , witnesses that is seised of 

an estate in fee-simple (subject to such reservations, restrictions, incumb- 
rances, liens, and interests as are notified by memorial underwritten or 
indorsed hereon, subject also to any existing right of the Crown to take 
and lay off roads under the provisions of any Act of the General Assembly 
of Isew Zealand) in the land hereinafter described, as the same is delineated 
by the plan hereon, bordered , be the several admeasurements 

a little more or less, that is to say . All that parcel of land containing 

District Land Registrar. 


borm 2. 


T\ew [Royal Arms.] Zealand. 


Retei enoe 


Wariant >sO. 
P. R. Folio 


Register-book * 
Vol. , folio 


Certificate of Title under Land Transfer Act. 

This certificate, dated the day of , one thousand nine hundred 
and , under the hand and seal of the Distiict Land Registrai 

of the Land Registration District of , being a certificate in lieu of 

grant under warrant of His Excellency the Governor in exercise of the powers 
enabling him in that behalf, witnesseth that is seised of an estate 

in fee-simple (subject to such reservations, restrictions, iucumbiances, liens 
and interests as are notified by memorial underwritten or indorsed hereon; 
subject also to any existing right of the Crown to take and lay of! roads 
under any Act of the General Assembly of New Zealand) in the land herein- 
after described, as the same is delineated by the plan hereon, bordered 
, be the several admeasurements a little more or less, which said land is 
in the said warrant expressed to have been originally acquired by as 

from the day of , one thousand hundred 

under , that is to say * All that paicel of land containing 

District Land Registrar 


Form 3. 

Application to bring Land under the Act. 

I. A. B., of , do declare that I am [or on behalf of , of , that 
he is] seised of an estate of freehold [Here slate whether of inheritance or of 
a hfe estate , and whether held in trust] in all that piece of land situated in [Here 
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state the situation ], containing [Here state the area], be the same a little more 
or less (exclusive of roads intersecting the same, if any), with [Here state 
rights of way and other privileges 0 ; easements appertaining, and set forth a 
sufficient description to identify the land], which piece of land is of the value 
of £ and no more, and is the town allotment [or country section, 

or is part of the towm allotment, country section, or reserve] originally 
granted to , by grant dated the day of , numbered 

in the plan of the District [County, or Township] of , as delin- 
eated on the x>ublic maps of the district deposited in the . Ana 

I do further declare that I am not aware of any mortgage, incumbiance, or 
claim affecting the said land, or that any person has any claim, estate, or 
interest in the said land, at law or in equity, in possession or in expectancy, 
other than is set forth and stated as follows, that is to say : [Here state 
particulars of mortgages , incumbrances, dower, or other interest to which the 
land may be subject]. And I further declare that there is no person in poss- 
ession or occupation of the sj id land adversely to my estate or interest 
therein, and that the said land is now [Here state name and d( script ion of 
occupier, or that the land is unoccupied], and that [Here state the names and 
address of owners and occupiers of lands contiguous thereto] ; and that there 
are no deeds or instruments of title affecting such land in my possession or 
under my control other than those enumerated in the Schedule hereto or 
at the foot hereof. And I make this solemn declaration conscientiously 
believing the same to be true. 

Dated at this day of , 19 . 

A. B. 

Made and subscribed by the above-named A. B. Ibis 
day of , 19 , in the presence of me, 

. District Land Registrar [or Justice of the 

Peace, or Notary Public). 

I, A B., the above declarant, do hereby apply to have the piece of 
land described in the above declaration brought under the provisions of 
"The Land Transfer Act, 1915. ” 

Dated at this day of , 19. 

Signed by the above-named A. B. in the presence of — 

C.D., 

[ Occupation and address]. 


Form 4. 

Memorandum of Transfer. 

I, A. B., being registered as the proprietor of an estate [Here state nature 
of the estate or interest] (subject, however, to such incumbrances, liens, and 
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interests as are notified by memorandum underwritten or indorsed hereon) 
in all that piece of land situated in the District (County, or Township) of 

, containing [ Here state area J , be the same a little more or less ( exclusive 
of roads intersecting the same , if any) [ Here state rights of way , privileges , or 
easements, if any , intended to he conveyed ; and , if the land to he dealt with 
contains all that is included in an existing grant or certificate, or lease , refer 
thereto for description of parcels and diagrams ; otherwise set forth the bound- 
aries in chains, links, or feet, and refer to plan delineated on the margin or 
annexed to the instrument , or deposited in the Registry Office, and refer also to 
the existing grant , certificate or lease ], in consideration of the sum of £ 
paid to me by E. F., the receipt of which sum I hereby acknowledge, do 
hereby transfer to the said E. F. all my estate or interest in the said piece 
of land [or a lesser estate or interest describing the same J. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto subscribed my name this 
day of A. B. 

Signed by the above-named A. B., as transferor, in the presence of — 

G. H., 

[Occupation and address ]. 


Form 5. 


Transfer of Mortgage, Incumbrance, or Lease to be indorsed 
on Original Mortgage Incumbrance or Le\se. 

I, the within-mentioned C. D., in consideration of £ , this day paid 

to me by X. Y., of , the receipt of which sum I do hereby Acknowledge, 
hereby transfer to him the estate or interest in respect to which I am regis- 
tered proprietor, as set forth and described in the within- written security, 
together with all my rights, powers, estate, and interest therein. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto subscribed by name this day 
of 

C. D., Transferor. 

Signed by the above-named C. D., as transferor, in the presence of — 

E. F., 

[Occupation and address]. 

Accepted — X. Y. , Transferee. 

Signed by the above-named X. Y., as transferee in the presence of — 

G. H., 

[Occupation and address]. 
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Form 6 

Memorandum of Lease. 

I, A. B., being registered ns proprietor of an estate [Hire state nature of 
the estate or interest) (subject, however, to such i 11 cumb lancet, liens, and 
interests as arc notified by memorandum underwritten or indorsed hereon) 
in that piece of land situated in tin* District (County, or Township) 
of , containing [Here state area \, be the same a little moie or less 

{exclusive of roads intersecting the same if any) [Here state rights of way, 
prieileges , or casements , if any , intended to be conveyed . If the land to be 
lealt with contains all that is included m an existing grant or certificate of 
title ; or lease , refer 1 hereto (or description and diagram, otherwise set forth 
the boundaries in chains, links, or feet, and refer to a plan thereof on margin 
of or annexed tv the lease , or deposited in the Registry Office and refer also to 
the existing <;rant, certificate or, lease], do hereby lease to K. F. , of [Here 
insert description'] nil the s c iid land, to be held by him the said K. F. as 
tenant for the space oi yeais at the yearly rental of £ 

payable [Here insert terms of payment of rent J, subject to the following 
covenants, conditions, and Restrictions {Here set forth all special covenants , 
&c , if anv]. 

I, E. 1 4 \, of [Here insert description , do hereby accept this lease of the 
above-described land to be held by me as tenant, and subject to the 
conditions, restrictions, and covenants above stt forth. 

DaUd this day of , i<) 

• A. R., Lessor. 

E. F., Lessee. 

Signed by the above-named A B., as lessor, in the presence of — 

Cm. II 

Occupation and address'. 

Signed by the above -named E F., as Ussee, in tin preset oe of - - 

I J 

m 

Occupation and address . 


Form 7. 


Memorandum of Mortgage. 

I, A..R., beit g registered as prcpiietor of an estate [Here state nature 
of the estate or interest] (subject, however, to such incumbrances, liens, and 


8 
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interests as are notified by memoranda underwritten or indorsed hereon) 
in that piece of land situated in the District [County, or Towi ship] of 

, containing [Here state area J, be the same a little more or less ( ex- 
clusive of roads intersecting the same , if any) [Here state rights of way, privi- 
leges , or easements , if any, appertaining ; and , if the land to he dealt with 
contains all that is included in an existing grant or certificate of title or lease, 
refer thereto for description of parcels and diagram ; otherwise set forth the 
boundaries in chains , links , or feet, and refer to the plan thereof on margin of or 
annexed to the mortgage, or deposited in the Registry Office, and refer also to the 
existing grant, certificate, or lease], in consideration < f [Here state circum- 
stances of indebtedness, present or future, in respect of which the security is 
intended to be given], do heieby covenant with the said E. F. that I will pay 
to him the said E. F. the sum cf £ on the day of 

Secondly, that I will pay interest on the said sum at the rate c f £ 
by the £ ioo in the year, by equal payments on the day of 

and on the day of in every year. Thirdly [Here set forth 

special covenants, if any]. And, for the better securing to the said E. F. 
the repayment in manner aforesaid of the said principal sum and interest, 
I hereby mortgage to the said E. F. all my estate and interest in the said 
land above described. 

In witness whereof I have hereto signed my name this day 

of 

A. B., Mortgagor. 

Signed by the above-named A. B., as mortgagor, in the presence of — 

G. H., 

[ Occupation and address' 


Form 8. 


Memorandum of Mortgage 


(a.) Mortgagor : 

(b.) Estate : 

( c .) Land : [Area and particulars]. 

(d.) Reference to title in Register : 

(e.) Mortgagee : 

(/.) Principal sum : 

(g.) Date of advance : 

(h.) Rate of interest : 

(i.) How payable : 

(J.) How and when principal sum to be repaid 
(k.) Special covenants or conditions. 
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And for the better securing to the said ( e ) the payment of 

the said principal sum, interest, and other moneys, I [or we] hereby mortgage 
to the mortgagee all my (or our) estate and interest in the said land above 
described. 

As witness my hand (or our hands), this day of , 19 

(/) A. B., 

Mortgagor. 

Signed by the said,(wt) A. B., as mortgagor, in the presence of (n) - — 

0. II , 

[Occupation and address]. 

Directions for filling up above Form. 

(a.) Here insert full name, residence, and occupation of mortgagor 
(or mortgagors), as thus : “A. B., of Wellington, Farmer". 

(b.) Here inseit “freehold in fee-simple” or '‘leasehold", as the case 
may be. 

(c.) Here insert acreage, number ol section and block, and name of 
survey district, city, town, 01 township in which the land is situated. 

(d) Here inseit number and folio <f register. 

(c ) Heie insert full name of mortgagee [or mortgagees]. 

(/.) Insert amount. 

(g.) Fill in date. 

(//.) State rate agreed upon. 

(/.) Here insert “yearly," “half-yearly,” “quarterly," or other- 
wise, as the case may be. 

(j.) Here insert date and mode of payment agreed upon. 

(k.) Here insert special covenants 01 conditions. 

(/.) vSignatnre of mortgagor [or mortgagors]. 

(m ) Name of mortgagor [or mortgagors]. 

(n.) vSignatnre of witness, stating place of above and calling or 
description of witness. 


Form () 


Memorandum of Incumbrance for securing a Sum of Money. 

I, A. B., being registered as proprietor of an estate [Here state nature 
of the estate or interest] (subject, however, to such incumbrances, liens, 
and interests as are notified by memoranda underwritten or indorsed 
hereon) in that piece of land situated in the District [County, or Township] 
of , containing [Here state area], be the same a little more or less 

(exclusive of roads intersecting the same, if any) [Here also state rights of way, 
privileges , or easements , if any , appertaining ; and, if the land to be dealt 
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with contains all that is included in an existing grant or certificate of title 
or lease , refer thereto for description of parcels and diagram ; otherwise set 
forth the boundaries in chains, links , or feet, and refer to plan thereof on mar - 
gin of or annexed to the memorandum of incumbrance , or deposited in the 
Registry Office , and refet also to the existing grant, certificate, or lease'], ard 
desiring to render the said land available for the purpose of securir g to and 
for the benefit of C D the sum of money [annuity or rent-charge] hcrein- 
naftei mentioned, do hereby incumber the said land for the benefit of the 
said C. D. with the sum [annuity or rent charge] of £ , to be raised 

and paid at the times and in the manner, following, that is to say: [Here 
state the times appointed for the payment of the sum , annuity , or rent-charge 
intended to be secured ; the interest, if any ; and the events on which such sum, 
annuity , or rent-charge shall become and cease to be payable / also any special 
covenants or powers, and any modification of the powers or remedies given 
to an incumhrancee by the Act]. And, subject as aforesaid, the said C. D. 
shall be entitled to all p< wers and remedies gi\en to an incumbrancee by 
" The hand Transfer Act 1915. ” 

In witness whereof I have heieunto signed my name this day 

of 

A. B. 


vSigned by the above-named A. B., as incumbrancer, in the presei ee 

of — 


E. R, 


[ Occupation and address \. 


Form 10. 

(1) Memorandum of Increase or Reduction of Mortgage-debt. 

The principal sum intended to lie secured by tlu within- [or above-] 
written [or annexed] mortgage is hereby lrcica^cd hr reduced] to 
£ : 

Dated this day of, , 19 . 

A. B., Mortgagor. 

Witness to the signature of the said A. B. as mortgagor: 

E. R, 

I Occupation and addre ssj. 

C. IX, Mortgagee. 

Witness to the signature of the said C. D. as mortgagee * 

C. H., 

| Occupation and address J . 
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Form ii . 


(ia). Memorandum of Increase or Reduction in Rate of interest. 

The rate of interest payable under the within- [or above-] written [or 
annexed] mortgage is hereby increased [or reduced] to £ per annum. 

Dated this day of , 19 . 

A. B., Mortgagor. 

Witness to the signature of the- said A. B., as mortgagor: 

E. F., 

1 Occupation and address ]. 

C. I)., Mortgagee. 

Witness to the signature of the said 0 . D., as mortgagee: 

O. H.. 

'Occupation and address . 


bonn 12 . 


(2) Memorandum of Renewal Shortening or Extension 
of Term or Currency of Mortgage. 

The term or currency of the within- [or above-] written r or annexed] 
mortgage is hereby renewed [shoitmed or extu ded | to the day 

of , iq { or as the case may 6c]. 

Dated this day of , i<) 

A. B., Mortgagor. 

Witness to the signature of the said A. B. as mortgagor : 

E. F., 

[Occupation and address \ . 

C. D., Mortgagee. 

Witness to the signature of the said C. D. as mortgagee : 

C. H 

[ Occupation and address \. 
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Form 13. 


Caveat forbidding Lands to be brought under the Act. 

To the District Land Registrar of the District of 
Take notice that I, , of , claiming estate or interest [Here 

state the nature of the estate or interest claimed , and the ground on which such 
claim is founded] in lands described as [Here state particulars of description 
from declaration of applicant), in notice dated the day of 

advertising the same as land in respect to which claim has been made to 
have the* same brought under the provisions of “ The Land Transfer Act, 
1915 ” do hereby forbid the bringing of the said land under the provisions 
of the said Act. 

And I appoint as the place at which notices relating hereto 

may be served on me. 

Dated this day of , 19 . 

A. B. 

Signed by the above named A. B., as caveator, in the presence of - — 

C. D., 

[ Occupation and address] 


Form 14. 


Caveat forbidding Registration of Dealing with Rstati; or Interest. 


To the District Land Registrar of the District of 
Take notice that I [Name of caveator], of [ Occupation and address], claiming 
estate or inteiest f Here state the nature >of the estate or interest claimed, 
and the ground on which claim is founded J in [Here describe land), forbid 
the registration of any memorandum of tiansfer or other instrument affect- 
ing the said land until this caveat is withdrawn by me, or by order of the 
Supreme Court or some Judge thereof, or until the same has lapsed under 
the provisions in that behalf contained in section 155 of the Land Transfer 
Act, 1915. 

And I appoint [Here state an address within the registration district J 
as the place at which notices relating hereto may be served. 

Dated this day of , 19 . 

Signed by the above-named A. B., as caveator, in 
the presense of 


C. T)., 

f Occupation and address 1 
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AGRICULTURAL LABOUR A\D WAGES (Continued) 


HI — IHh IOHP AND II S PLACh IN I HP AbRK ULIVRAL 
LABOUR MM kM 


The torparc, or owner of a torp, has so far been considered in his 
capacity of labourer, but, as we have said, he is also a tenant fanner; indeed, 
in the eyes of the law he is considered only as such. Moreover, his work 
differs from that of othei agricultural labourers in several respects. It 
is therefore advisable to give a few further particulars about the torpare 
considering his position in the general economy of agriculture from this 
other point of view . 

There were 1 ,399 torp 5 on 14b out oi the 238 holdings to which the 
enquiry refeis, that is to say on 61 3 % of the estates, but when the 
statistical returns were secured 13 of these torps were temporarily vacant. 
Of the 1,386 torpare , 1,253, or 90.4 per cent, found employment on the 
landlord's estate as permanent or as casual labourers ; the remaining 133 
(9.6 %) were entirely independent thereof. 

Very few torps (42 %) are granted gratuitously ; almost all (1,328) 
are granted in return for payment , of these 72.4 % are granted in 
return for personal services, and 23.4 % in return for a rent paid in kind 
(milk, cereals) or more often in cash. In the north, rent is the more usual 
form of payment (60.7 %) ; in the west, personal services (78.9 %). 

The size of the torp varies greatly as can be seen by the following table. 

Distribution of 7 orbs by Si.e. 


Pei contact of it rp^ basing a cultivated area of 


tas than 

1 beet, 

From 1 

to 1 9 hect 

1 * 

From 2 

. to 4 9 licet 

From 5 
^ to 9 9 hect 

10 hectaicb 

or over 

1 ’nknowii 

9.5 

172 

40.9 

24.5 

1 5.4 

2.5 
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About one half of the torps covered an area of from 2 to 5 hectares. 
65.4 per cent from 2 to 10 hectares. In this latter group concessions are 
never made gratuitously ; the person to whom the grant is made always has 
to make payment, which, in the case of 80 per cent, of the torps , takes the 
form of personal service, while in the case of the remaining 20 per cent, 
payment is made in the form of rent in cash or in kind. 

The grant of a torp always carries with it that of a dwelling house, 
consisting generally of a cottage with one large room with a fire-place and 
two smaller rooms. The rentable value varies from 20 to 100 crowns per 
year, the amount depending on whether repaiis and upkeep of the cottage 
devolve entirely or only partially on the tenant . In wooded districts the 
torpare is also, entiltled, as a rule, to a free supply of fuel from his landlord 
and has the right to gather wood on the estate, a privilege valued atfiom 30 
to 75 crowns a year according to the size of the cottage. It is also a general 
rule, more especially in the case of the larger torps, that the payment of taxes 
and other dues is made by the landlord, who also provides, free of charge, 
the use of draft animals and the implements required for cultivating the soil. 
The grant of a torp also frequently includes the right to graze on a certain 
area of pasture land, and other minor privileges. 

These advantages are offset by drawbacks ; for instance, the land is 
often poor in quality, draining is insufficient, and so forth. 

It is interesting to compare the number of head of live-stock on the 
torp with that on the principal estates of which we have already spoken. 


Av< rage number of coa-> {hi ioo lie< tares 
of cultivated laud on torf ><• of an a*e<» o( — 



Lov> than 

1 heel. 

From 1 
* 0 it) hcc t 

From 
to j 9 lit < t 

From s 
to 99 lu< t 

10 hectares 
or over 

On taps granted in ututn for 
personal services ... 

236 

I >5 

1 OO 

71 

5 ] 

On torp s granted m return tor 
othei forms of payment 

224 

3 M 

70 

71 

4 <> 

on taps granted gr ituitously 

3°5 


1 

20 



This table confirms the conclusions arrived at from a study of the num- 
ber of head of live-stock raised on the leading holdings, that is to say it 
shows that on small holdings, even if they take the form of torps, the live- 
stock is more numerous than on larger holdings ; it also that shows that 
on torp s granted on lease there are fewer cows than on the other kind of 
torps . This is accounted for by the fact that as a rule these torpare enjoy 
in a minor degree the right to free pasturage for their stock. 

We must now sav a few words about the services which the torpare or 
grantee has to render, and more especially about the obligation he is under 
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to perform a certain amount of work for his landlord. It should, however 
be noted that in this respect there is no clear line of demarcation between 
the three kinds of torps above referred to; even in the case of free grants of 
land the landlord can claim certain personal services. There are also 
intermediate forms in which grants are made in return for payment partly 
in money and partly in labour. 

So as to allow of comparison between all the forms of payment to which 
tor pare are subject they have all been converted to their cash value. On 
this basis we see that the 1,328 torps paid an annual rent charge of 223,633 
crowns, 81.5 per cent, of which was paid in the form of days of labour and 
18.5 }>er cent, as rent payable in cash or in kind. 

Comparing the rent to the size of the torp we get the following figures : 

Particulars of Rent per Hectare for Torps. 




\xk rai*( 
annual 
\ aim 
of 

\\ crave 

value (m cmwn) of the pavment 
lor torps of — 

per hect. 



pu\ me nt 
per heel 

(C t<»V\ IIS) 

less than 

1 heci 

from 1 to fiom - to 
1 9 hect. 4 9 lu< t 

from 5 to 
o 9 hect 

10 hect 
and over 

7 ot p 

"ranted in return ioi 






]>CI 

sonal s rvicxs 

15 

JI.t 

77 56 

37 

30 

/ Of p 

uucneumbt red )>y duev 






ex! i 

[rcrsonul servue . . . 

31 

08 

-15 W 

3 » 

id 


The average payment is thus seen to be much less in the case of torps 
unencumbered by dues of personal service, es]>ecially as in those cases the 
torpare is entitled to fewer of those privileges which usually accompany the 
other kind of grant. 

Bv estimating the cash value of such privileges and deducting same 
from payments made, we can ascertain the net price charged for the grant 
and compare it with the rents paid for land held under other tenures. 

This we have Ixsen able to do for only 213 torps for which payment is 
made in the form of days of work. The result is shown in the following 
table . 

Cultivate 1 urea of the torp 

less than fiom i to from -> to from 5 to 10 lrect. 

1 licet. J.9 licet. ' 4.9 hect 9.0 hect. arul over 


2Q 2‘) 


Net value of lent in crowns 


52 


25 
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We thus see that the annual rent of a torp varies from 25 to 52 crowns 
per hectare. The torp system would not therefore be profitable to the 
landlord if the cash rent obtainable from it were the only compensation. 
But the torp fulfils another important function in agriculture ; it affords 
the landloid a stead y supply of labour. As we have already said more than 
once, the grantee is generally bound by his lease to work for a certain num- 
ber of days on the lands of the grantor. The number of these days varies, 
as can be .seen by the following table. 


Number 
ot torp \ which 
bupphed 
inf 01 m it ion 


The percentage of tnrpare required to perform during the year troin — 


1 to 49 


*50 to 99 


100 to 1 i 9 T50 to 199 } 200 or more 

I 


Average 

number of days 
of labour 
per torp 


days of labour fc * 


1,003 


10.8 23.4 30.4 18.7 IO.7 125 


We thus see that each torp is expected to provide, on an average, two 
and a half days of labour ]>er week, and about one-tliird of the turps are 
required to provide four 01 more dajs a week. 

Considered with reference to their area we have, however, the follow- 


ing figures : 

Average number 
of davsofwcik 
required 

Aiea ot torp per week 

Bess than 1 licet 42 

From 1 to i.q licet 71 

2 to 4.0 ” 124 

5 to 9.9 . . . 162 

10 hect and ovei 208 

Unknown 91 


These figures show that only torps covering an area of more than 10 
hectares are required to provide 4 or more days of work per week. 

This work may be performed by the tor pare himself or by a member of 
his family, or even by a labourer hired by him : it is generally performed by 
his wife with the assistance of the children. (1) 

As a matter of fact the torpare provides the landlord with considerably 
more labour than he is bound to do by the terms of this lease. 

This is clearly shown by the following table. 


(1) The days of labour performed by the wives of the torpare , according to the incomplete 
data obtained lor only 1 >8 torps amount in all to 3,9,18 or 2; 2 % of the days of labour per- 
formed by their husbands 
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N umber ol Days' Work furnished by Occupiers oj Torps 


2 orps grunted 


I 


Number 

of 

torp\ 
for 
which 
data were 
available 


Percentage of totps which suplied 

Annual 

average 

• 200 no of days 

1-49 , 50-99 100-H9A50-I99 ormoie| of work 

I supplied 

per tnrp 

days of work during the year ( 


1 


In return for per 


sonal services . . 

l,oo i 

0.7 

5.6 

12.2 

21 I 

20.2 

40.2 

l80 

In return fot other 
payments . , 

! 

325 

38.2 

3-7 

>8 1 

4.9 

7.4 

I 

4.° | 

136 

Gratuitously . . . . j 

1 

58 

1 52 

1 

— 1 

1 

5-2 

12 0 , 

77.0 j 

1 

245 


Thus while the number o{ tor pare who are required to perform 200 or 
more days work per year \\as barely 16.7 per cent. , the number of those who 
actually did pi ovide this amount of labour w as 40 pet cent . It should however 
be borne in mind that the amount of work actually contributed by the torp 
varies with its size The amount ol work performed by holders of torps 
granted gratuitously or in return for payment in kind or cash, is however, 
surprising. I11 the case of the former it is certainly true that they are as a 
rule very small and held by aged labouieis unfit for w r ork. But when, 
as frequently hapjjens, the torparc is able bodied.be is then under an oblig- 
ation, more of a moral than a legal nature, to assist, as far as possible, in 
certain kinds of work on bis landloid’s fann . hence the high percentage 
of days of work j>erformed during the year by torpare coming under this 
category (245 |>er torp). 

The number of days of worker iormed by those torpare who are required 
to make payments in kind or cash, only averages 146 per year, and the 
percentage of those who did no woik for their landlords is naturally’ high 
(38.2 %) ; nevertheless no fewer than 40 percent, worked thus for 200 and 
more days in the year. Naturally, however, such an amount of w r ork can 
only be performed for the landlord when the torp is so small as not to suffice 
for the support of the torpare and his family ; and in such cases, the torpare 
is practically com] jelled to offer his services to his landlord, for, as a rule, 
no other source of income exists in the neighbourhood. 

Tliis shows that in such a country as v Sweden, in which the popu- 
lation is very scattered, the large landow ner enjoys an effective monopoly oi 
the labour market, and this in spite of the fact that the demand for labour, 
due to the development of manufacturing industries, has increased of late 
years even in country^ districts. 
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lllh WORK OK THK ROY \1, COLONISATION COMMISSION FOR TIIK KKOVINCKS 
OR \\ RSI PRUSSIA ANl> l’OSKN Anlm fin Inncn Kclont^aUon, IHuii), Wil VII 
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The report of the work of the Royal Colonisation Commission in 1914, 
presented to the Diet in 1915, is noticeably shorter than the leports of 
the preceding years. The outbreak of the war has had a great effect upon 
activities of the Colonisation Commission. With the exception of pur- 
chases that were previously definitely agreed upon, the purchase of estates 
has been entirely suspended while as for the new holdings, they have not 
been put up for competition, since the demand for them has almost 
ceased. The report thus, for the most part, only deals with the first 
7 months of 1914. 

The report contains no data as to the number and extent of the estates 
and holdings offered to the Colonisation Commission ; it is therefore im- 
possible to determine how far the insecurity of the political situation which 
preceded the war has influenced transactions on the estate market. The 
last report (1913) was able to show, in a general manner, that the offers 
of estates had increased pari passu with a satisfactory decrease in the 
offers of peasant holdings (less than 100 ha). This, it was thought, might 
be attributed to the activity of the two banks, those of Danzig and 
Posen, that were entrusted with the consolidation of property (Besitzbe- 
fcstigungsbanken). In 1914, in the same way, the process of consolidating 
landed property was carried out in a regular manner. To the 9,373 pea- 
sant holdings representing an area of 180,019 ha. upon which the debts had 
been paid up to the end of 1913, there were added in 1914, 1,157 peasant 
holdings covering 22,412 ha ; further, at the end of 1914, the debts upon 
2488 peasant holdings were in course of being liquidated. 

Land purchase xs for the most part effected on the basis of free trans- 
actions. The law of March 20th. 1908, dealing with expropriation, on the 
basis of which 4 estates had been purchased in 1913, was not applied 
during the year with which we are dealing. Five properties have been 
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acquired by legal auction (forced sale); they represent an area of 8x8 ha. 
Two of them were large German holdings (of 115 and 535 ha. respectively), 
while the three others were Polish farms of 26, 51, and 91 ha. The sums 
bid reached 1,26b and*i,955 marks per hectare in the case of the large 
German holdings, and to 773, 1,913 and 2,216 marks in that of the Polish 
farms. 

The Administration of Crown Lands made over to the Colonisation Com- 
mission 5 estates with a total area of 1,497 ha at the price of 1,565 marks 
per hectare; it also made over to the Colonisation Commission 54 ha. of 
meadow-land. This brings up to 50 the number of State properties that 
have been sold to the Colonisation Commission ; 21 in West Prussia and 29 
in the Province of Posen. 

There have also been purchased by private treaty * 

♦’ Gentlemen’ 1 - otaU^ t Ihn .r / alu ;>) o! 3,573 ha 1,817 m \ or ha 

8 J ‘'state 4 - belonging to thfMiohihU ( Rtt(<rzul< t) 4,ik> > > 1,843 » » >» 

2(> Larm* t-states {(itttn) . . > » 1,62? » » * 

Ja I\ asanl I10M hilts ... . . . . 364 » » 2,430 » > » 

The amount of land acquired thus reached a total of 14,614 ha. and 
in 7 months almost attained the total figure of 1910, namely 14,896 ha. ; it 
is, however, 4,227 ha. less than m 1913 and is 2,582 ha. below the average 
of the previous six years. 

The regency of Posen furnished most of the properties acquired, or 
50 8 % ; next came the regency of Brombeig with 24.2 %, wliile the remain- 
ing 35 ° /0 were divided in almost equal parts between the two regencies 
of the Province of West Prussia The purchase price amounted to a 
total of 25,894,574 marks, or 1,772 marks per hectare and 190.4 marks for 
I mark of the normal net return fixed by the cadastre. The average price 
per hectare has fallen 2.7 % in comparison with 1913, at which date it 
amounted to 1,821 marks. If expressed per mark of the normal net return 
fixed by the cadastre, the average price of the hectare has, on the contrary, 
increased 10 % (from 175. 1 marks to 190.4 marks). This increase in the 
average price of the hectare is explained by the continual improvement of 
the soil and of its cultivation in the eastern parts of the country. 

Polish properties amounted to 9.6 ° () of the total purchases, or 1,408 
hectares at an average price of 1,845 marks per hectare and 203 marks per 
unit of net cadastral return. In 1913, 22.9 %, or if we substract the ex- 
propriated estates, 15.4 % of the total purchases were in Polish hands. 

Until the end of the business year 1914, the Colonisation Committee 
had bought 453,174 ha. or 80 square leagues, that is to say 81 1 estates with 
a total area of 423,289 ha. and 617 peasant holdings covering a surface of 
29,885 ha. ; 213 of these estates, and 269 of these holdings (27.9 % of the 
total purchases and 23.6 % of the total purchase price) were Polish properties. 

The report of the preceding business year (1) dealt in a circumstan- 
tial manner with the fluctuations in the price of the properties bought by 


U) Archiv fur fnnere Kolomsalton , Vol VII, No 3. 
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the Colonisation Commission. The average price of the hectare has fallen, 
on the whole, 2.7 %. In the case of the large estates, however, it is still 
always 25 % above what it was in 1912, and in the case of the peasant 
holdings that have been acquired, the increase is 16 % as compared with 
the preceding business year. The purchase price expressed in terms of 
the unit of the net cadastral return having at the same time increased 10 %, 
it follows that, until the time of the outbreak of the war, there could be no 
question of retrograde movement in the land market. 

The highest average price paid for an estate was 2,661 marks per ha.; 
a peasant -holding of 19 ha. situated in a town, fetched an average price of 
7,518 marks, while the highest sum paid per ha. for a rural peasant holding 
of 79 ha. was only 3,298 marks. The lowest figure obtained per hectare 
was 648 marks for an estate and 773 for a peasant holding. 

For one mark of net return fixed by the cadastre the prices vary from 
145 to 423 marks in the case of peasant holdings, from 73 to 769 marks in 
the case of landed property situated in a town, and to 321 marks in that 
of rural property. 

Colonising activity, in the proper sense of the word, as practised by 
the Commission has suffered from the war to a still greater extent than 
the business of land purchase. In all, only 528 contracts have been drawn 
up (1109 in the preceding year) of which 426 (53, or 12% being leases) 
have been definitively ratified. 1223 estates have been put up to auction, so 
there thus remained 797, or 65.2 %, which at the end of the business year 
found no lessee. 

The percentage of properties finding no lessee has consequently in- 
creased in the course of the last years : 31 % in 191 1 ; 34 % in 1912 ; 39 % 
in 1913. 

As the report furnishes no information regarding the number of com- 
petitors, it is not possible to determine how fat the want of success in 1914 
is perhaps attributable to lack of applicants. 

The 426 estates sold by auction represent 5,242 ha. and a value of 
8,667,233 marks; their average area is thus 12.30 ha. and their average 
value 20,346 marks. 

The properties that have been sold, or leased, may be grouped as fol- 
lows according to their size : 

69 properties of less than . 2 ha. -= 16.2 % 

7 » » between . 2 and 5 » — 1.6 % 


62 » 

» 

)> 

5 » 10 » 

- 14-5 % 

259 

» 

» 

10 » 20 » 

= 60.8 % 

28 » 

)> 

» 

20 » 100 » 

= 6.7% 

i property 

of 


over 100 ha. 

= 0.2% 

426 properties 

of an 

area of 

5,242 ha. 

— 100.0% 


As is seen, it is the peasant holdings {Bauer nstellen) of from 10 to 
20 ha. in area which predominate. During the last 10 years, properties 
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of this type have amounted to 53.4 and 68.5 % of the total number 
offered by auction. The proportion of holdings of from 5 to 10 ha. (Halb- 
bauernstellen) has increased and almost attained the percentage obtain- 
ing in the years 1900-1905, after having fallen, from 1905 to 1915, to 3.5 % 
of the number of properties sold by auction In compensation, a smaller 
number of workers' holdings ( Arbeiter - or Hauslerstellen) have been recorded. 
These holdings, during the last quinquennial period, have amounted to 
about a quarter of the properties sold by auction. To the 69 holdings of 
this kind which are reckoned in 1914, 70 must be added which were esta- 
blished, with the assistance of the Colonisation Commission, by the 
associations occupied in the creation of small holdings ( Klein&iedlmigs - 
gcno s sens chaf ten ) of the Provinces of West Prussia and Posen, as well as by 
some of the administrations of Bezirke 

The Colonisation Commission has itself created up to the end of 1914, 
a total of 2,495 workers’ holdings of at least 2 ha. in area, and has collaborat- 
ed in the foundation of 502 others. 

As for the workers’ dwellings, with 2 morgen (% ha.) of land attached, 
which were built for letting purposes in the course of the preceding years, 
11 of these have been again transformed into Rcnicnstcllen , so that at the 
end of 1914 the number of these dwellings was not more than 104. The 
total number of properties created up to the end of 1914 thus amounts to 
21,683 (19,395 rented and 2,288 leased pioperties). 

The following are the original homes of the colonists that have settled : 


Provinces of West Prusssia and of 


Hi I9J4 


up to 1914 


Posen 

122, 

or 28.7 

0, 

/(l 

5.706. 

or 26.3 

% 

Other Prussian Provinces 

163 

» jS-3 

0/ 

/o 

8,138 

» 37-6 

% 

The Rest of Germany ..... 

50 

» 11-7 

0/ 

/o 

2,212 

» II. I 

% 

Foreign countries 

01 

» 21.3 

0/ 

/o 

5,427 

» 25.0 

% 

Or, as has already been said, a 

- 





— 

— 

total of : 

42O 

» 100 ( 

1 0 

21.683 

» 100 

% 


As is seen, the localities from which the colonists have come remain 
about the same, but the Provinces have taken a somewhat larger part in the 
colonisation, at the expense of foreign countries. It will be particularly 
observed that the participation of the other Provinces of Prussia has remain- 
ed stationary as regards the total number. The establishment of pro- 
vincial colonisation societies of late years in most of the Provinces has 
apparently exerted no effect upon the number of competitors who have 
applied to the Colonisation Commission. 

In consequence of the paucity of the results obtained, the area of land 
available for the creation of new properties was, at the end of 1914, con- 
siderably larger than at the close of 1913, namely 26,563 ha. as against 
21,848 ha. The land still to be disposed of will suffice for the constitution 
of about 2,160 properties. 

The Colonisation Commission drew up and resolved upon 30 new 
colonisation schemes in 1914, (53 in 1910) for an area of 11,086 ha.; 311 ha. of 
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the area to be parcelled out, or 2,8 %, were set apart for making roads and 
ditthesand 2,186 ha. (19.7 ° 0 ) were intended to provide for the new holdings 
of school and communal lands, as well as to serve as reserves for various 
purposes and with a view to the future enlargement of holdings. The 8,590 
remaining hectares ought to allow of the formation of 694 holdings of 
an average area of 12.4 ha. We may say, as far as the details of the scheme 
are concerned, that it is intended to make 443 Vollbancrnstellen of from 10 
to 20 ha,, 98 Halbbaucrn^tcllen of from 5 to 10 ha., 112 artisans’ and workers' 
holdings of from o to 5 ha., and finally, 43 larger peasant holdings of from 
20 to 50 hectares. 

Since the Colonisation Commission began its work, 919 colonisation 
schemes, embracing an area of 380,588 ha. had been drawn up. 

The satisfactory slowness with which property has changed hands 
of late years has also extended to 1914. 438 properties, or 1.4 % have chang- 
ed owners (576 or i.q% in 1913) of which 419 were rented and 19 leased 
properties. The cases are attributable, for the financial year in question, 
to the following causes * 

Exchanges between relations either through inheritance or transfer . . 149 


Reasons of a personal nature 133 

Insufficient resources, or incapacity 58 

Bad business ending in putting up to auction 13 

Purchase of larger properties ... 85 


4> s 


In a number of cases, the sale brought in a considerable profit. The 
report does not allow us to state to what extent the properties of the differ- 
ent categories of size have changed hands in 1914. The following remarks 
show the manner in which the Colonisation Commission has tried before 
division to increase the return of the estates t o be colonised. 2,059 ha. of fields 
have been drained, 561 ha. of marsh-land and meadows have been improved 
and 28,420 m. of roads have been consolidated by paving or metalling. With 
the view of encouraging cattle breeding, 10 stud bulls that are entered in 
the FTerdbook have been given to the colonists; 122 cows and heifers belonging 
to the the herds of the estates to be colonised have been sold to the colonists, 
and to the workers, while grants of 1000 marks have been made to the 
colonised communes for the purchase of stud bulls. 

In order to promote the cultivation of fruit and of kitchen garden pro- 
duce, 24,856 fruit trees, 7,157 forest and ornamental trees have been given 
to the colonists, as well as 5,512 shrubs for the construction of hedges for 
their gardens, or for roads and public squares ; 20 model gardens have 
also been planted with 1,044 fruit trees, 33 new arboreta have been made 
which brings up the number to 144. Four shrubberies have been planted 
for the protection of birds and 1182 artificial nests made according 
to the Berlep system have been affixed to the trees. 
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Amongst the colonists, 8 new co-operative credit societies have been 
established, 4 dairy societies, one threshing association, one co-operative 
purchase and sale society, one association for the utilisation of electric- 
ity 4 and 3 agricultural societies. There are at present in the colonies 
807 co-operative credit societies, 144 dairy societies, 96 distilling societies, 
43 co-operative societies for sale and purchase, 3 granaries and 91 other 
associations. 

Just as the Colonisation Commission has sought to protect the colon- 
ists from the inconvenience caused by the War by conceding long extensions 
of time for the fulfilment of engagements contracted with the State, it 
has also made every effort to help the colonists in the difficulties they 
might encounter. Thus immediately after the commencement of hostilities, 
a labour exchange was instituted at the headquarters of the Colonisation 
Commission in order to remedy the lack of labour and to supply the 
unemployed with work on rural farms Thanks to this institution, 
278 employers (82 large proprietors and 19b small cultivators of both 
nationalities) as well as the Crown elates, have been able to obtain workers. 
At the end of 1914, there was an excess of hands rather then an\ de- 
ficiency on the colonised estates 

On the other hand, the Colonisation Commission was of opinion that 
it was its duty to assist all landholders who were unable to cope with 
their difficulties The wives of the mobilised colonists especially were 
actively helped by the administrations of the Crown estates during the work 
of harvesting and preparing the ground 

Let us observe in conclusion, that the Colonisation Commission at 
the end of 1914 had still at its disposal, 155,100,362 marks of which 
74,085,642 marks were destined for carrying out the work, properly so-call- 
ed, of the Colonisation Commission and 81,014,720 for the consolidation 
of small and large landed property in the colonisation provinces. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


AGRICULTURAL OCCUPATIONS CTCRTIFIH) FOR EXEMPTION FROM M 1 LITVRY 

SERVICE, — “Notice to Farmer* Militaiv Sen lit Act 1 no’* (Circular issued 1 \ tlit 

Board ot Agriculture) — Journal of tin R'wtd 1 1 igncuftw , N 11, Felmiun , 1916 

Under the Military Service Act, 1916, Government Departments are 
empowered to certify that men engaged in certain occupations (known as 
" certified occupations ”) may be exempted from military service on the 
ground that the work of such meh is work of national importance. 

The Agricultural Occupations which have been so certified by the Board 
of Agriculture are as follows : 

Agricultural Engine-men and Mechanics — Agricultural Machinery, 
Steam Ploughs and Threshing Machines. Attendant, Driver, Mechanic 
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Farm Workers. — Farm Bailiff, Foreman, Grieve, Steward. 

Farm Beastman, Byreman, Cattleman, Stockman, Yardman. 

Farm Carter, Horseman, Ploughman, Teamster, Waggoner. 

Farm Hirid (if foreman or ploughman). 

Farm Servant (if foreman or ploughman) (Scotland). 

Farm shepherd 

Thatcher. 

Farmers and Market Gardeners. — Farmer (including market garden- 
er and fruit farmer) provided that : 

(a) Farming is his sole occupation, and his personal labour or super- 
intendence is indispensable for the proper cultivation of his holding; or, 

(b) It he is partly occupied in another occupation, and his personal 
labour or superintendence is indispensable for the proper cultivation of 
his holding, and such cultivation is expedient in the national interest. 

Hop, Fruit and Market Gardens. Foreman in all Departments. 

Stud Attendants. - - Stallion man (a [man who looks after and travels 
with a stallion) Stud Groom (Scotland). 


* 


* 


* 


S )i f l)H\R LABOl K ON FARMS — “ Notiu j to Farmeis a*-* to Soldm Lai* >ur (Cmn'ai 
issued bv ttu IF>ir<l ot \£i iculUm) -- foun'dl of ih< Bikini <f 4%n(ul tU N n 4 Feb 
nun t o r ° 


In view ol the shortage ot agricultural labour, the following arrange- 
ments have been made by the Army Council foi the employment of 
soldiers (other than convalescents) on farm work at any season of the year 
except during the corn harvest * 

Furlough will be given at the discretion of the Military Authorities, 
and as circumstances permit, to a limited number of soldiers serving at 
home who have been accustomed to work on farms 

The furlough granted to each soldier will last only for such number 
of days, not exceeding 4 weeks, as is actually required for the work. 

The employment of soldiers will be subject to the following 
conditions . 

(a) That suitable labour cannot be obtained in the locality. 

( b ) That the farmer will undertake to pay each soldier sent at his 
request * 

(i) 4s. a day if the soldier provides his own board and lodging. 

(n) 2s. 6d. a day if board and lodging is provided by the farmer. 

The hours worked to be those customary in the district. 

(c) That the farmer will provide conveyance from and to the nearest 
railway station 

The above rates to be inclusive of all allowances, and to be paid, wet 
or fine. 

No charge will be made to the farmer for railway travelling expenses. 
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Applications will be made to the Board of Trade Labour Exchanges, 
who will transmit them to the Military Authorities. In the case of a farmer 
living in the neighbourhood of a military station, he may apply direct to 
a Commanding Officer for military labour which he requires at short 
notice, and for a period not exceeding six working days. 

Somewhat similar arrangements have been made for the employment of 
convalescent soldiers on agricultural work within easy reach of where 
they are stationed. 

For convalescents, the rates of payment, in the case that the soldier goes 
away from his military station, will be 3s. 6d. a day if the soldier provides 
his own board and lodging, or 2s. a day if board and lodging is provided by 
the farmer. If the soldier goes and returns each day to his depot or hos- 
pital, the farmer must pay him at the rate of 3d. per hour, including hours 
for meals. 

K| It is also provided in the case of convalescents, that one rest day must 
be allowed by the farmer in every seven days. 


* 

¥ * 


WOMEN’S WOE K ON THK LAND. Journal of tin B r >ard t>i Agrtiullut NY li.Febrimiy 


The [Board of Trade, in consultation with the Board of Agriculture, 
are taking active steps to mobilise a sufficient supply of women for work 
on the land, in order to meet the shortage of agricultural labour due to the 
enlistment of men in the Army. The reserves of women's labour available 
for agriculture are to be found chiefly among the local unoccupied women 
in country villages who have some experience of or familiarity with agricul- 
tural work, and also among the better educated women who are willing to 
be trained for this purpose. 

Women's county committees, working either in co-operation with, 
or as sub-committees of the War Agricultural Committees, have already 
been established in twenty five counties ; in the other counties it is hoped 
that similar committees of women will shortly be formed. A scheme of 
systematic propaganda work is being carried on in all parts of the country 
by means of local meetings, followed by house to house canvass. Village 
registers are being established and women urged on patriotic grounds to 
enrol for farm work for whole or part time. In order to press forward with 
this work, the Board of Agriculture is forming a panel of speakers who will 
be available to address meetings, and additional women organisers have 
been appointed by the Board of Trade and allocated to various parts of 
the country. 

9* 
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RUSSIA. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPROVEMENTS IN RUSSIA - Toprnuo-IIpoMMiiiJieHiiaH Ua-WTa 
(, Journal of Industry and Comma tv) No* 236, October 2 1 th , 191s 


Some information concerning the agricultural improvements, in the 
strict sense of the term, which have been carried out in Russia, that is to 
say, the drainage of the marshes and the irrigation of the arid districts, 
may be of interest. 

Works for draining the marshes that extended round Petrograd and 
improving the sanitary conditions of that town were carried out as early 
as 1818. 

Although the principal object of these operations was hygienic, they 
however permitted agriculture to recover extensive and fertile tracts which, 
thanks to the proximity of the capital, could be transformed and used for 
market gardening. 

A very long period elapsed before the idea arose of improving the land 
from the purely agricultural standpoint. A ministerial circular issued in 
1854 and drawing attention to the importance of draining the marshes is 
of some interest in this respect. In this we read: “In Russia, and 
especially in the Northern and Central Provinces, there is much marsh 
laud which is not only unprofitable, but is also injurious to the health of 
the population. Once drained, these marshes could become meadows, or 
often even cultivated fields .... The scarcity of hay is a hindrance to 
the satisfactory development of stockbreeding, the insufficient number of 
animals decreases the supply of natural manure available for agriculture 
and without manure, no crop can grow well, even in the steppes. ” 

The great reform of 1850 threw into the background the problem of 
agricultural improvements, but in 1870 it again engaged public attention. 
The persons interested in the question then passed from general schemes 
and theoretical discussions to the study of practical problems. 

In 1872, the Commission appointed to study the conditions of agri- 
culture and agricultural production formed what were called the ‘ ' expedi- 
tions. " Of these, two were to devote themselves to the drainage of 
the marshes of the north and northwest of Russia, while a third was en- 
trusted with studying the irrigation of the steppes in the south of the 
Empire. 

In the period of thirty years, the two first “ expeditions ” succeeded in 
draining about one million deciatines. This figure taken by itself is very 
large, but when compared with the total area of marsh land in Russia in 
Europe, it shrinks into insignificance, for there were in this region in 1887, 
according to the data of the Central Statistical Bureau, 14 millions of decia- 
tines of marshes. Thus marshes covered 17.2 % of the country. (In France 
the percentage of marshland is 14.3, in Italy 13. 1 and in Holland 26.9). 

Notwithstanding this, the State did not devote large sums to 
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land improvements. From the statement of the Cour des Comptes, the 
State seems only to have expended 300,000 roubles annually for this purpose. 

The third “ expedition ” which was entrusted with the irrigation of the 
steppes of south Russia has given hardly any results. 

In 1902, the " expeditions ” were dissolved; the agricultural improve- 
ment operations were reorganised and decentralised. In each province, 
work of this nature was undertaken and its execution confided to the 
local authorities, assisted by a special technical staff. 

The State furnished for the purpose constantly increasing sums, as is 
shown by the following table. 


Yeat 


Roubles 


1909 . 

1910 . 

1911 

1912 . 

1913 • 

1914 • 


1,338,189 

2,362,147 

.2.875,463 

6,596,036 

9,798,161 

I3003,5<>0 


The zemstvos also have begun of late years to interest themselves in the 
question The difference between the attitude of the Government towards 
the question of land improvement and that of the zemstvos must be regard- 
ed as due to the development of the economic and agricultural life of the 
country. We must in fact remember, amongst other things, that the na- 
diel (j) of the Russian peasant, which in i860 was, on an average, 6 decia- 
tine per head (Russia in Europe), only amounted in 1900 to 2.7 deciatines. 
There is thus no doubt of the necessity of recovering for agricultural pur- 
poses an increasingly large extent of land suitable for cultivation. More- 
over, it should be noted that the process of transforming untilled tracts 
into arable land, that is to say agricultural improvement in its entirety, 
has become much easier to day for the reason that it is far more profitable 
This is due to the constant increase in the population, the development of 
railways and of navigation, the increased price of agricultural produce, 
and the adoption of more intensive cultural methods which have produced 
the effect of attracting more and more capital to this work, since it is ad- 
vantageous from the economic standpoint and permits of continually ex- 
tending the limits imposed by the law of decreasing returns. 

In this respect, the prospects which are still open in Russia to 
agricultural improvement arc very vast. 


(J) The poll it >11 (,l land n\cn to the pui'-aut at the time of hK uiirmehi-emetit 
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THE COLONISATION OF THE REGION AT THE MOUTH OF THE AMUR (ToprOHO- 

npoMhimJiOHHttH Fjmcth* {Journal nf Indu^rr and ( ommerce) No. 264 November 
1015. 

'* Siberia is rich in everything except men; economic and agricultural life 
can only flourish in the country if a strong current of labour is directed 

thither from Russia." These words which were spoken by the former 
Russian Ministers, P. A. Stolypin and A. W. Krivochin, in 1912, contain the 
whole programme of the Russian policy of colonising immense regions in 
Siberia. The colonisation and improvement of Siberia, a country which 
is so rich in unexploited natural wealth and so poor in human productive 
power, commenced first in the provinces on the borders of Russia in Kurope 
Tomsk, Tobolsk, etc, that is to say, in West Siberia. Gradually, the colon- 
ists have advanced more and more into the interior of the country and 
at the present time the Government is seeking to direct the stream of 
labour to the most distant parts of Siberia, those situated on its extreme 
eastern boundary, in the basin of the Amur. 

In order to render this region accessible to colonisation - it covers 
about 400 000 sq. km., and is therefore, as Nansen has said, almost as large 
as the German Empire minus South Germany — it was necessary in the first 
place to establish in the country certain conditions enabling the colonists 
to settle there and undertake profitable work. 

In order to study these conditions, the Governor of Sakhalin has, 
this winter, organised a special Commission composed of members of the 
( Government and of other public bodies, of associations and of fishery 
undertakings, of representatives of the Press and of other persons 
acquainted with the country. 

The Commission will sit at Nicolaievsk, on the Amur, and will be di- 
vided into the following special sections: 

An administrative section for emigration which will study the technique 
of colonisation and its systematic organisation according to the general 
principles laid down by the central authorities. 

A fishery section, which will deal with the antagonism existing between 
the interests ol the large capitalists engaged in fishery undertakings and 
the interests of the small peasants. Fishing in this region is of paramount 
importance for it is almost the only productive occupation of the colonist. 

An agricultural section for encouraging the colonisation of the Taiga 
(where gold is abundant) and of the region inhabited by foreign races. In 
this region the systematic breeding of reindeer is to be introduced. 

A section of communications to which will be entrusted the develop- 
ment of railways, both in the interest of the region and that of the State. 
The improvement of the means of communication would allow of the coal 
mines being worked and would establish an uninterrupted line of railway 
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to the interior of the Empire. This line would pass through Nicolaievsk, 
Pogiba, and Sakhalin and go to Japan. 

A credit section for promoting the foundation of co-operative produc- 
tive and distributive societies. 

Finally a hygiene section for the purpose of improving the sanitary con- 
ditions of the country ; a building section, and forestry and domestic 
industry (Kustar) sections. 

Once the preliminaries are concluded, the work of the different sec- 
tions will be entrusted to a special commission, and when there are decisions 
to be made, the matter will be laid before a plenary meeting. 

Thanks to these measures, it is hoped that the region of the Amur will 
be transformed and rendered more hospitable for the new colonists than it 
has hitherto been. 


SWITZERLAND 


nih M H*L\ OF FRESH MILK 1'Ajncoltuu ham* , I.w.uno, i'>, March nth 
- Journal d’ i ? uulfvu \ n, Muith rjtt . i<>if> 

The Swiss Department of Public Economy convened for March 1 st. 
a meeting of representatives ol the milk-producers, of the Swiss Milk In- 
dustry Society, of the cheese dealers, ot the consumers, and of the condens- 
ed-milk manufacturers Some representatives of the cantons were also 
present. 

The object of the meeting was to discuss the milk-suppl> in Switzer- 
land from the 1 st of May onwards. The agreement arrived at will remain 
in force for a year. 

The producers will be paid for the milk at the rate of 20 1 2 centimes 
per litre , at a maximum, 21 \ centimes par litre delivered at the place of 
consumption. 

The most important item of the agreement is the following To render 
possible the payment of the price fixed, the Federal Government will give 
to the Dairy Associations which sell milk at this price a subsidy of x / 2 cen- 
time per kilogram, to be paid out of the taxes payable to the Federal Go- 
vernment on licences to export dairy produce and out of that part of the 
profit on the business of the I T nion of Cheese Exporters which is payable 
to the Government. 

The proposals on these lines met with the approval of the meeting. 



NOTICES OK SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
CONCERNING AGRICULTURAL ECONOMY IN GENERAL. 


ARGENTINA 


V VSI (Antonio U) : I,a escukia e v el campo. {The Country School). Kosino Santa F£ 
Kjis Iinprcnl'i y Fotngrabado <le Fmilio Fenner, H\o j ; -f- 8 pages 

Sr. Antonio B. Pasi, agricultural engineer, published the pamphlet 
under notice on the occasion of the tenth anniversary of the foundation 
in 1904, on his own initiative, of the first Itinerant Lecturership of Agricul- 
ture in the ArgentineRepublic — the first indeed, to be established in South 
America— which has rendered such signal services to the farmers of the 
country. 

The pamphlet in question is confined to the exposition of some princi- 
ples and rules upon which, according to the author, rural education ought 
to be based. The object towards which the ideas of Sr. Pasi tend is that 
of “ transforming the rural school into an agricultural school/' that is to 
say, of eliminating from the elementary education of country children, in 
so far as it is possible, all abstract conceptions, employing an essentially 
practical method and using examples drawn exclusively from agriculture. 

In all matters which form the subject of elementary education in the 
country there should be (says the author) a frankly agricultural atmo- 
sphere, the explanations of the master constantly having reference to the 
agricultural application. 

Thus the rural schoolmaster should practice his pupils in writing letters 
and compositions relating to the purchase and sale of livestock and agri- 
cultural produce ; in arithmetic he should set problems relating to land mea- 
surement, the weighing of grain, the cost of agricultural labour, etc ; in 
geography, he should deal with matters specially relating to production ; 
in speaking of scientific progress, he should speak only of what relates to 
the country. 

In this way, Sr. Pasi is of opinion, without special effort on the part of 
the pupil, without altering the existing scholastic programmes, the lessons 
will become a germ of agricultural education and will constantly recall agri- 
culture to the country child, inculcating in him the principal elements of 
the surroundings in which he will have to develop his aptitudes later on. 
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UNITED STATES. 


VAN i)YKK ROBINSON (Edward) . Kaktv Economic Conditicn^ and the Development 
OF Agriculture in Minnesota. Uni ersity ot Minnesota Studies in the Social Sciences, 
No T 

This study of the progress of agriculture in Minnesota from the pioneer 
stage down to the present day is much more than the ordinary university 
serial publication. In size alone it is exceptional — 306 folio pages with 
numerous maps and tables — and it is exceptional, also in method and ful- 
ness of treatment. Two introductory chapters treat respectively of the 
Physical Features and Climate of Minnesota and Early Travel, Trade and 
Transportation, and the four chapters which follow deal in turn with 
Pioneer Agriculture 1838-1860, Specialised Wheat Farming 1860-1880, 
Diversified Farming 1880-1900 and Recent Tendencies in Agriculture. 

The original intention of the author was to prepare a statistical atlas 
which would in itself be a record of the development of agriculture in the 
State, but as the work advanced its scope extended. It was realised that the 
statistical data collected needed to be interpreted, since the facts were 
drawn from many different sources and, presented without explanation, 
would have been more likely to mislead than to inform. The need for ex- 
plaining the figures led to enquiry in many different directions and it be- 
came necessary in many cases to consult persons who had knowledge of 
the facts at first hand. The result achieved fully justifies the time that has 
been spent in the preparation of the study. 

The author has added a Bibliographical Note in which the chief sour- 
ces of information? are indicated. 


MC RAK (Hugh) Vitai i/jng in Nation \:.d Const pwnc Human X'niis Through the Df- 
veiopmfnt of Agra'ui tufa i CommumtjIs AiituK ol the American Academy oi Poli- 
tical and Social Science, Vo! t,XlII, Januan, o)if> 

This is one of a series of articles in the issue of the Annals for January, 
1916, an issue which appears under the general title of “National Industries 
and the Federal Government.” Incidentally it is the only article which 
deals with agriculture, and, as there are other twenty-five articles dealing 
with commerce and finance, one gets the impression that the recognition of 
agriculture as a national industry was an afterthought upon the part of 
the editors. 

The writer of the article, without descending to particulars and discuss- 
ing ways and means, advocates the more systematic colonisation and culti- 
vation of lands now lying waste. Much, he thinks, might be learnt from 
the organisation of large manufacturing industries, and applied to agricul- 
ture. This implies a large labour force directed by a small staff whose 
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business it is to think and to plan ; and this in turn implies work in 
communities. 

In brief the article is a plea for the dedication of higher scientific and 
organising ability to the service of agriculture. The writer holds that there 
is no sphere in which such higher ability would yield equal results, either 
in material wealth or in moral satisfaction. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


WOLvSIvIJ ’N ( V'scorNTi ) Wompf’* Woim* ih»' Lwn. ‘ Vinoleeutb Ccntun» ”, No 4O7, 
Januan mi(, pai?e‘- to 1 -;H. 

The question of women’s work on the land is treated in this article from 
two distinct points of view - - the need of the moment and the need of the 
immediate future 

The need of the moment is for women workers who can carry on all 
farm work, such as milking, butter-making, dairy- work, hay-making and 
harvesting, that is likely to come to a standstill owing to men having enlist- 
ed. For this work the women required need not necessarily be sufficiently 
gifted or well educated to be capable leaders of others, but they should be 
active, accustomed to country life, early risers and hardened to all weathers. 
They are urgently wanted for farm work of all kinds that can be success 
fully carried out under orders after a short course of tuition, restricted in 
some cases to a few weeks, in others to a few months, so that valuable time 
is not lost 

In regard to the future, Viscountess Wolseley dwells upon the necessity 
of increasing home production and the part which women could play in 
doing so. From this point of view, the need is for educated, thinking women, 
possessing if possible some capital of their own, who would take complete 
and thorough courses of instruction at recognised colleges and schools 
of agriculture and horticulture and would establish themselves later, when the 
war is over, in groups of farms, homesteads and markets-gardens to re-colo- 
nise England. " Above all," says the writer, “ for success it is important 
to choose, if possible, young women of the upper classes, the daughters of 
Army and Navy officers and other professional men. They alone through 
their upbringing will possess a foundation of discipline, order and method 
whereby they will be able to direct the working-man and increase the 
yield of the land.” 


RPGGERI ALFREDO, gerant responsable. 
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Part I: Co-operation and Association 


DENMARK. 

COOPERATIVE ABATTOIRS IN DENMARK 


SOURCES 

Rrinkmann (Theodor) Die damschc Landwirt schatt (Dam h Agricultuie) Jam, igob 

DEPARTM 1 NT 01 \GRICULTURE AM) TEUIMCAL INSTRUCTION TOR lREL\ND RLP 0 R 1 01 CO 
opermivi Agrilttitiri and Rt ru Conditions in Dlnmark Dublin i<km 
M ot \i m rNr cooi»/r\tif t n Davi mark (Tin Cooperative Movement m Denmark) Copen 
liageu igio 

Horsi ns Yndiis Svini si agtfri 1^71)12 J Dim t ttmsskrift (Horsen Cooperative Swine 
Ybattoir from 1SS7 to 1912 A mcmornlon the occasion of the twenty-fifth anmversarj 
of foundation) Horsen 1912 

SXATISlIskI Ml DDL! ELSER 4 00 RaEKKF 2 2 w ItlNDl S rt 1 1 M FTE IyANDSBRUGL Is \NDELbVIRK 
somtild (Statistical Returns, Series vol 22, part 5 Cooperative Work in Agriculture) 
Copenhagt 11 , 1 906 

Cooperation dans l’ agriculture tn Dantmark (Cooperation m Agriculture in Denmark) 
Copenhagen, igio 

Staxtstiske Middfii'sler 4^c R/vi eke, ^6de bind jde Haefte Dixtagelsen I Lanpbrfgi ts 
An du svirksomhed 1 909 (Statistical Returns Series 4 vol 16, part 4 Agi 1 cultural Co 
operative \\ ork during 1909) Copenhagen 111 

Andi ihuladet Faelllsorgan tor pynski Andfi seoretagender (The Cooperative Review, 
the organ of Danish Cooperative Undertaking'-') 


§ i. Origin and development of cooperative abattoirs 

Towards 1880 a sudden change took place in Danish agricultural pro- 
duction ; the output of milk and butter became the most important factor 
in the agriculture of that country. Farmers were then called upon to solve 
the problem of the best use of dairy residues such as skimmed milk and 
whey, only a small proportion of which could be utilised in the manufacture 
of cheese. 
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After many investigations it was found that the most remunerative 
method of using them was as food for pigs. The development of pig breed- 
ing stands therefore in the closest relation to the dairy industry ; for that 
reason, in view of the great expansion of the last named industry, pig 
breeding also made rapid progress after 1880 This is clearly evident from 
the following table : 


Y (VH 


Number of Pigs 


l86l 

l88 1 

1898 

IC )°3 

I9°9 

1914 


303*97° 
5-27417 
1.168.493 
1.450.699 
1.4O7.82 2 
2.496.6O1 


Since 1880 the number of pigs has increased almost fivefold ; and in 
addition to the increase in quantity an improvement was obtained in the 
quality of the animals and their degree of fattening. 

The increase in breeding naturally brought with it an increase in the 
expoitation of live pigs and meat contributed to by the fact that as far 
back as 1880 the breeders had succeeded in gaining important foreign mar- 
kets. The principal markets at that time were Germany and England. 
To the former country there were exported large, live well-fattened pigs 
averaging 112 }A to 137 *4 in weight ; to England on the contrary there 
was forwarded the meat of smaller, slightly fattened pigs, called Semfsch- 
iUemc, killed in Denmark, or (to a smaller extent only) sold alive in Ham- 
burg and there slaughtered and re-exported to F'ngland. 

Until about 1885 Germany remained the principal customer, and as 
almost all the animals were exported alive, the requirement of exporta- 
tion abattoirs hardly made itself felt. Two of these had, it is true, been 
opened, one about 1850 and the other about i860 but the animals 
slaughtered were mostly of Swedish origin. 

Owing to the prosperous condition of pig breeding the abattoirs 
flourished ; so that as early as the last years of the decade 1870-1880, and in 
the beginning of the following decade, several other slaughter-houses were 
opened, either by private persons or companies, in various provincial towns ; 
yet up to 1887 there were only 8 abattoirs of any importance which exported 
their products, and their output, compared to that of the cooperative abat- 
toirs of our own times, was very small. In 1887 however a sudden change 
took place in this state of things. In 1885 Germany had already increased 
the customs duty on imported live pigs from 2 % Marks to 6 per head. From 
the 1st January 1888, moreover, the city of Hamburg, which as regards 
import duties had remained outside the territory of the Empire, was incor- 
porated therein, and this fact in particular exercised a decisive influence on 
the exportation of live pigs from Denmark. 

Meantime, in the summer of 1887, an epidemic of diphtheria had 
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broken out among the pigs of some storage pens in Copenhagen, which 
furnished Germany with a pretext for prohibition ot import of Danish 
pigs, which prohibition formed part ot an entire series of protective 
enactments in favour ot German agriculture 

It was therefore necessary to reorganise forthwith the exportation 
ox pigs. 

The exporters endeavoured in the first place to find new markets m 
other countries, for instance Holland, but found this did not pay them 
There consequently remained only the English market, and under these cir- 
cumstances breeders were compelled to address themselves to the 8 existing 
abattoirs, to which they had to sell the whole of their production The 
abattoirs of course profited by the oppoitunity to pay the very lowest 
price for the pigs, and to exploit for their own benefit the difficult position 
ot the farmeis Therefore, while the price of pork on the English market 
would have allowed of paying 111 Denmark from 54 to 58 ore per kilogram 
of live weight, the farmers only received trom 3 4 to j(> ore , this gave rise 
to strong discontent among them, and at the same time the advantages 
which they would derive from the establishment ot their own slaughter- 
houses became evident 

The idea grew* popular, among other things owing to the example 
offered b> the cooperative dairies, winch as it happened, during the pre- 
ceding \ ears, had spread throughout the country with extreme rapidity 
Cxi veil the same conditions, the example compelled imitation, because the 
experience gained with the dairies had rendeied the cooperative movement 
populai, having served as an education to all These circumstances were 
of the utmost importance for the coopeiative slaughter-houses, because 
the essential points above all were rapidity of action, and in the second 
place the unswerving loyalty of members to the society, since, in contra- 
distinction to what had happened with the cooperative dairies, stiong 
competition was certainly to be expected on the part of private concerns, 
very powerful as regai ds capital. 

Above all rapidity of action was needed because the extraordinary pro- 
fits realised by private slaughter-houses atti acted a large amount of capi- 
tal. In various places indeed new ones were being established. It was 
therefore essential to forestall the spread of the movement. 

The cooperators indeed acted with such rapidity that for some time 
the number of slaughter-houses was out of proportion to the production 
of pigs, although the cooperative abattoirs had at the outset to overcome 
great difficulties 

In the beginning, indeed, capital and a capable directing staff were 
wanting. The big banks were reluctant to grant credit. The first coopeia- 
tive abattoir was in fact founded by means of a loan granted by an 
agricultural savings bank and out of proportion to its restricted means. 
Nor was it possible to find technically qualified managers expert in the 
business, and accountants already employed in private abattoirs had perforce 
to take their place. Furthermore, competition was not long in coming. 
The private slaughter-houses immediately raised the prices for live pigs ; 
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they then proposed to amalgamate all Danish slaughter-houses, both co* 
operative and private, into a large company, dividing the profits equally 
among the shareholders and the suppliers, with some limitations to the 
share of the tormer. This largely-conceived scheme, supported by well 
known capitalists, was thoroughly examined and discussed by the coope- 
rators. Opinions were many and divided. At last however after many 
negotiations the representatives of the cooperative associations came to 
the conclusion that the private slaughter-houses had over-estimated the 
value of their business and would have reserved to themselves excessive 
power in the proposed company. For this reason this original and broadly- 
conceived attempt to give the death-blow to the cooperative movement 
failed These events occurred in 1890. 

Ill the following years the private slaughter-houses had recourse to 
all the weapons of systematic competition ; the cohesive powers of the co- 
operative societies were however proof even against this attack, and it was 
soon clearly evident that they were in a position to face competition. What 
turned the day in their favour was that they were able to pay lor the 
animals, allowing both for the killed weight and the qualhy, while private 
slaughter-houses could not adopt the same system, as they did not enjoy the 
necessary confidence among the breeders ( )n this method the price paid 
for each pig approximated with the utmost possible precision to the actual 
value of the animal, while the risk remained limited ; thus in the course of 
time the cooperative societies paid higher prices than the old businesses, 
which in some localities had moreover to allow for the risk of buying only 
inferior animals ; the best ones having been sold to the cooperative socie- 
ties 

This system of payment was in turn a powerful incentive to improve- 
ment of the quality of the pigs and the breed, which improvement the co- 
operative associations likewise endeavoured to secure by means of energetic 
direct propaganda. The associations were thus in a position to sell pro- 
ducts more and more select and uniform in quality and secured a large and 
faithful connection and an ever-widening market. These advantages in 
turn attracted an ever-growing number of members and thus assured to 
the associations the superior features of large undertakings, as for instance 
more perfect technical methods as compared with private slaughter-houses. 

At the present day the cooperative slaughter-houses predominate over 
their adversaries Their development is made clear by the following table : 
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In the first five years following on 1887 there were therefore founded 
15 cooperative slaughter-houses, a sufficient number for that time, when 
the competition ot private slaughter-houses was a hindrance to every new 
undertaking of the kind Towards the middle of the decade 1890-1900, 
however, fresh associations were energetically formed, and in the last de- 
cade the increase was constant, being indeed more energetic during the last 
two years, owing to the great development of pig breeding. 

There are at present 46 cooperative slaughter-houses, apart from one 
which devotes itself exclusively to slaughtering and exporting beef cattle. 

The average number of partners per association has slightly increased ; 
for this reason, and because breeding is prosperous, the quantity of pigs de- 
livered to the societies and re-sold by the latter has grown in greater pro- 
portion than the number of undertakings. 

At the same time the private slaughter-houses, notwithstanding the 
inci eased number of pigs, show a retrogression not only relatively but ab- 
solutely, as may easily be seen for the last few years from the following table : 

Table II. 


Number of Pigs fiom 



\cur 

Coopt rativ e 

! Private 

Slaughttr Houses 

1907 


1,307,120 

557 >**<> 

1 90S 


1,540 029 

5 ^ 5,193 

1909 


1,561,890 

5 ° 4 * 49 ° 

1910 


10 

00 

O 

tC 

TT 

425,644 

191 1 


1,725,532 

479,57 

It) 12 


1.922,828 

49 L 542 

1913 • * • 


2,000,154 

394,223 


The majority of slaughter-houses also receive from their own members 
or buy oxen, calves and sheep for slaughter , there are indeed two small 
cooperative slaughter-houses which devote themselves principally to the 
slaughter and export of beef cattle, but generally this branch of the industry 
is of relatively small importance. Indeed the total quantity of beef cattle 
killed fluctuates constantly between 40,000 and 50,000 head of a value 
of 6 to 10 million kroner. 

Finally there are 7 slaughter-houses which also engage in the exporta- 
tion of eggs, and during the last few years sold about 2 % million kilograms 
of same of the value of 2 \/ 2 to 3 million kroner. 

We may now, on the basis of official statistics of agricultural coopera- 
tion, give a summary of the number of members in relation to the quantity 
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of pigs available throughout the country, and of the quantity of pigs possess- 
ed by cooperative slaughter-houses in relation to the total number of pigs 
in the country. 

According to the cattle census of 1909, among rural land holders who 
engaged in pig breeding . 

86,510 with 936,866 pigs were members of cooperative slaughter- 
houses 

95,242 » 523,241 » were not members of cooperative 

slaughter-houses. 

As to 6,583 » 17,595 ” no particulars were available , in all 

there 

were 188,335 » 1,467,822 pigs 


Apart from the few farmers as to whom there w^as no information, 
47 b % of land owners with 63 9 ° 0 of the total number of pigs in the coun- 
try, formed part ot the cooperative slaughter-houses 

Distributing the businesses according to their size we find the * ame di- 
vision as in the cooperative dairies The tendency to cooperation is great- 
est among the medium land holders small farmers, on the contrary, chiefly 
fatten a couple of pigs per year, kill them at home and consume the meat 
in domestic use , they therefore feel no need to become members of a co- 
operative slaughter-house Among large holders likewise there are also 
several who have hitherto kept aloof from the co-operative movement. 

The facts set out above are brought out clearly m the following table, 
which gives the number of farmer land owners comprised in the coopera- 
tive slaughter-houses, divided according to the size of the holdings 


Members of associations 


Absolutely 


Relative fierce n tap. 


bi?e of holdings 


Oh ner* 


PiKS 


Ol the total 
number 1 
ot under j 
taking* 


Of the total number 
of pigs 


iqoy | lyoy 


I,tss than 0,55 hectares . . . 

749 

2,682 

6 6 

12 8 

From 0,55 ha to 5 ha 

18,500 

76,810 

39 3 

48 4 

» 5 » » 1 5 » 

24,030 

170,204 

52 6 

61.2 

» 15 » » 30 » ... 

21.589 

272,201 

62,2 

71.2 

» 30 * * ho »> . . 

15.238 

274,587 

649 

73-6 

» 60 » » 340 » 

3,773 

91,090 

56 7 

63.4 

Above 240 hectares 

| 

211 

17.795 

383 

45*4 

Total . . . 

84,000 

905,375 

49.6 

1 

64 0 

! 


7 9 
35 5 

47.2 
588 

62.2 
40.4 
40 8 

51 6 
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In all the groups the participation in the cooperative movement under- 
went a great increase from 1903 to 1909, and the progress was likewisemain- 
tained afterwards, as is evident from the notable increase of the member- 
ship of cooperative slaughter-houses set out above. The increase has been 
greater relatively m the group of small holdings. 

On comparing the percentage of the farms belonging to members of 
the cooperative slaughter-houses and those of the pigs reared on them, it 
is constantly observed that the number of pigs per property is greater than 
that on properties not forming part of cooperative associations 

This fact, expressed m absolute figures, is made clear by the following 
table 

Average numbei 
of pigs per holding 


Sue of holding in hect ire* 


Belonging to a 
ccoperathe 

abattoir 

L 

Not belonging 
to a cooperative 
| abattoir 

Less than 0,55 hectare^ 


3 0 

I 8 

From 0,55 ha to 5 htctaies 


2 

3 4 

> *5 ) 15 


7 1 

1 6 1 

> T *•> )> 


T 2 6 

I 11 0 

* 30 > 60 


l8 O 

159 

bo 2 )0 


24 I 

21 1 

A!>o\c 240 hectares 



728 


Total 

10 8 

8 2 


The difference is of course greater in small holdings, but in the larger 
holdings too it is by no means small, from which it may be concluded that 
participation in cooperative slaughter-houses is greater m proportion as 
pig breeding is of more importance to the farm The more considerable 
additions to the membership of cooperative slaughter-houses noted during 
the last few years is certainly due in part to these facts 


§ 2 Internal and central organisation or cooperative 

SLAUGHTER-HOUSES 

The cooperative slaughter-houses are in a much greater degree than 
cooperative dames, powerful industrial undertakings, which demand large 
capital for their installation and working and have a turnover running into 
millions of kroner , the fundamental principles of organisation however 
are identical. Here too we find the obligation on the part of the member 
to deliver to the association the whole of his production, joint liability, 
and equality of voting rights, regardless of the quantity of products sup* 
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plied to the association or the capital contributed. There are however 
some special features due to the extent of the organisation and the greater 
and more concentrated risk. The features consist chiefly, in all coopera- 
tive slaughter-houses, in the method on which the greater part of the capital 
is procured ; and in some slaughter-houses also in the system of representa- 
tion and the distribution of responsibility and liability. 

In view, finally, of the extensive character of the undertaking and the 
large amount of business, the technical manager appointed by the board of 
directors occupies a much more independent and influential position than 
in small societies, in which the administrative board likewise deals with 
technical details and can check the entire business. 

Both from the technical and economic point of view cooperative 
slaughter-houses are bound to organise themselves on a large scale in orde 
that exportation may yield a profit. 

The foremost condition indeed, in order that the slaughter-house may 
yield a profit, is that it shall have secured for itself in advance an adequate 
supply of pigs, so much so that about 1880 an undertaking had to close down 
for want of sufficient foresight in this respect For the rest the limit is 
not every high 10,000 pigs per year distributed equally over the entire 
year would be sufficient to meet the competition of private slaughter- 
houses , some associations 111 truth began with even less. 

As a matter of course however, the larger undertakings have the big- 
ger profits Experience has not yet indicated a maximum limit in this 
respect For instance a cooperative association which in 1914 had slaught- 
ered 183,000 pigs, was under the necessity of opening a branch without 
affecting the unity of organisation or of economic management, and seve- 
ral concerns slaughter more than 100,000 pigs per annum. The railways 
furthermore lender it possible to extend in a very great degree the circle 
of membership, so that the question of transport does not as a rule set a 
limit to the extent of the undertaking Generally however, the sphere of 
activity of a cooperative slaughter -house extends over an area of 20 to 25 
kilometres These associations were divided as follows in 1913 according 
to size * 



Number ol Pigs slaughtered 

From 

10,000 

to 

20,000 

» 

0 

0 

d 

01 

to 

30,000 . . 

» 

30,000 

to 

40,000 


c 

0 

to 

50,000 . . 

» 

50,000 

to 

60,000 . . 

V 

bo, 000 

to 

70,000 . . 

)) 

0 

0 

0 

o' 

to 

80,000 

» 

80,000 

to 

100,000 


100,000 and over , 


Number of Associations 
in 1913 

1 
8 

3 

2 

5 

2 

3 

4 

3 


Total . . 


42 
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The "association with less than 10,000 pigs engages chiefly in the 
slaughter of beef cattle. In 1913 the pigs slaughtered averaged 49,000 per 
association, corresponding to a capital turnover of about 4 million kroner. 
The average membership was about 3,300 and the starting and working 
capital about 540,000 kroner per association. The capital is chiefly formed 
by loans contracted with various banks or saving banks. The capital borrow- 
ed was 190,000 kroner per association, serving usually to form the entire 
starting capital and in certain cases, part of the working capital as well. 
In most instances however the latter is formed in part by the net profits 
and in part by a special appropriation per head of cattle or kilogram of 
meat supplied by the members In this way there were collected funds 
estimated at about 225,000 kroner per slaughter-house The majority 
of the associations furthermore are gradually accumulating a reserve fund, 
a redemption fund, and so forth The loans contracted by the associa- 
tions are guaranteed on a two-fold method by the organisation, by joint 
liability among the members and by the obligation imposed on them of 
delivering their products to the association, which obligation ensures the 
continued existence of the latter. In one case alone is the joint and un- 
limited liability of the partners replaced by a limited liability, but to the 
obligation of delivery there is no exception This obligation passes direct 
to the heirs I11 case of sale of the property however the new owner is at 
liberty to remain in the association or to release his property. The obli- 
gation lasts generally for a certain number of years, from 5 to 10, and is 
renewed with a brief period of notice. The subject of the obligation, how- 
ever is not always the same, there being usually excluded young pigs, 
and pigs below r a given weight or a definite age, and also sows and big pigs 
unsuitable for export All the other pigs mav onlv be sold to the associa- 
tion or to other members, who in their turn undertake the obligation to 
sell to the association The members may slaughter at home only such 
quantity of pigs as is required for domestic use and may only sell them 
when the slaughter has taken place at the place of production 

Infringements of these rules are punished by fines, usually of 10 kroner 
per pig sold in conflict with the rules 

Furthermore, the member must, within certain limits, take upon him- 
self a guarantee for the liabilities of the association. In some cases the guar- 
antee is put at a fixed sum per member, for instance 50 kroner , elsewhere 
it is proportional to the extent of the property or to the number of pigs 
raised or both , in a few cases only must it be actually paid in. 

In the early days of the movement the right of the member to the as- 
sets of the association was in many cases commensurate with the amount 
of the guarantee offered, so that the association was then similar to a share 
company , this system however gave rise to a strong agitation among the 
members in proportion as the capital was redeemed. The question was 
keenly debated and finally almost everywhere the pure cooperative system 
was adopted under which the property rights of the member are in pro- 
portion to the number of pigs transferred to the association or to the sum 
received by the association for the goods sold. * 
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For the rest, the relations between cooperative slaughter-houses and 
supplying members may be regulated in various ways. 

Sometimes the by-laws provide that the assets of the association, clear 
of all encumbrances, must be divided among the members when passing 
over to a new financial period ; at other times they direct that the amount 
shall be used for the issue of interest-bearing non-redeemable bonds; at 
other times finally they stipulate that the rights acquired by the members 
in a certain period shall carry interest and be paid off gradually in sub- 
sequent periods. 

Usually the members resident in one and the same commune form dis- 
tinct groups with regard to joint liability so that the liability is divided 
among the communes in proportion to the total of guarantees subscribed, 
in n associations however the liability is unlimited and equal for all mem- 
bers. The liability is not limited to the amount of the guarantee ; only 
one association has adopted this system. 

In the early days joint and unlimited liability was of great importance 
when the conti acting of a loan was in question ; to-day, when these under- 
takings have successfully withstood the test of time, it is no longer necess- 
ary. In point of fact the association just mentioned encounteied no diffi- 
culty in procuring the necessary capital. 

The business of the associations is dealt with by the management and 
the general meeting of members. In some concerns, particularly those on 
a large scale, there are appointed to the management in the several commu- 
nes the so-called trustees , whose dut> it is to make themselves useful to the 
management by safeguarding the interests of the association in the commune 
where they reside, watching over the due fulfilment of the obligation of 
sale on the part of the members, and so forth. 

The board usually consists of a rather small number of persons rela- 
tively to the size of the association, for instance from 6 to 8 members in 
addition to the chairman. It has the power to contract loans up to the 
aggregate amount of the guarantee, and it appoints the higher officers, 
the manager, accountant and cashier. Minor employees are appointed and 
discharged by the manager. 

On the whole the Board lias very wide authority. Its members are 
entitled to repayment of travelling expenses blit receive no salary with the 
exception of the chairman ; to whom as a rule a small remuneration is paid 
for the work, often very laborious, done ou behalf of the association 

The general meeting elects the auditors, whose functions (which are 
remunerated) consist not only in the audit of the annual balance sheet 
but also in a monthly, and often weekly, examination oi the books and 
monthly checkings of position as to cash. 

Disputes between the association and supplying members must be sub- 
mitted to an arbitration court consisting as a rule of three to five members, 
two or three of whom are elected partly by the general meeting and partly 
by the Board for one year, the others being appointed by the members or 
suppliers concerned. 

The by-laws generally contain provisions with regard to the formation 
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of the reserve fund and often the annual paying off of a proportion of the 
debts of the association. The by-laws mostly also include some rules con- 
cerning the supply of pigs and the payment of accounts ; usually however 
it is left to the Board to arrange this matter in its details. 

Generally the members residing at some distance from the slaughter- 
house, for instance io to 15 kilometres, are bound to deliver the pigs at the 
slaughter-house ; when they live farther away delivery may be made to 
the railway station ; but if they convey the pigs to the slaughter-house the 
association pays the cost of railway carriage or allows a proportional in- 
demnification. Many slaughter-houses, however, have opened special 
delivery depots in various localities, as well as at the railway station ; and 
take upon themselves the corresponding costs of transport. In this way the 
supplier always receives the same price tor liis goods whether he lives near 
or far, and the location of the slaughter-house no longer matters. This 
condition is indispensable in order to make sure of obtaining the necessary 
number of members when founding the association, and to compete on equal 
terms with the other slaughter-houses and prevent possible dissension among 
the members. 

On delivery the supplier usually receives a sum on account ; for instance 
4 / 6 ths of the value of the goods calculated on the basis of the price for 
live weight previously fixed by the slaughter-house. Sometimes the pay- 
ment on account is made not by the slaughter-house but by the recipient 
of the goods, who is allowed a special remuneration for his trouble and the 
loss of interest. The recipient is for the most part a big merchant or the 
distributoi of the cooperative association of consumers. The final settle- 
ment of the account is made everywhere on the basis of the killed weight 
and quality. Pigs however which owing to tuberculosis or other disease 
not easily detected before slaughtering, cannot be used for human consump- 
tion, are paid for on the basis of a special price not differing greatly from 
that for healthy pigs 

The pigs are weighed immediately after slaughtering, and classified 
according to quality in from 3 to 4 groups. The price is fixed on the basis 
of a weekly price list published by the association, per kilogram of killed 
meat of the particular quality. The payment made on account is 
then refunded to the consignee, and the balance remitted to the supplier 
by post. As stated however a deduction is often made, usually 2 ore per 
kilogram of killed weight, which is returned at the end of the year in the 
form of profit. 

The classification, which is everywhere entrusted to the manager, is 
not carried out on absolutely identical principles in all slaughter-houses* 
True, the fundamental guiding principles are the same, but the associations 
may take into account the special requirements of their clients. 

The cooperative slaughter-houses have combined into a federation en- 
titled « De samvirkende danske A ndels-Slagterier » (Union of Danish Coope- 
rative Slaughter-Houses), which in 1897 took the place of an organisation 
in existence since 1890. 

The federation, which has been joined by all the cooperative slaught- 
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er-houses, has its seat in Copenhagen, and has for its object to defend the 
interests ot the federated associations towards Parliament and the Govern- 
ment, and, by collective action, to procure the greatest possible advantages 
for its members in respect to : 

a) the question of transport at home and abroad ; 

b) the solution of problems of a scientific and practical nature ; 

c) the introduction, possibly by means of comparative tables, of such 
uniform rules in the assessment of the prices, as to be able to calculate in 
advance the net prices obtained ; 

d) mutual aid in case of strikes or other labour troubles. 

The union is organised in such a way that the technical element, re- 
presented by the managers, plays a large part in its administration. Each 
abattoir elects a representative committee of 3 members ; the assembly 
of representatives forms the general meeting, to which all managers have 
admission but can only vote if they form part of the committee. The gener- 
al meeting elects the Board, consisting of 7 members, of whom 2 at least 
must be abattoir managers. 

This cooperation between the various associations has produced note- 
worthy results in more than one direction. First and foremost, the federa- 
ration has been able to act as le presenting the slaughter-houses towards 
Parliament, above all when it was a question of passing and applying the' 
law of meat inspection. Both with regard to inspection of exported meat 
and that of meat sold at home, the central organisation of the cooperative 
slaughter-houses was of extreme importance, because it was able to set out 
their demands with the weight of its own authority. The inspection of 
exported meat, enacted in 1894 and afterwards extended and made more 
severe by a series of subsequent laws, is due to a large extent to the initia- 
tive of the cooperative slaughter-houses, and has proved to be one of the 
most effective means for improving the quality and the reputation of Danish 
pork abroad, and preventing unfair competition at home. Moreover, 
when communal inspection of meat sales was established — which did not 
concern slaughter-houses catering for export — the associations were com- 
pelled to defend the free sale of their products at home against vexatious 
inspections and taxation. 

The Union, in order the better to be able to develop iis activity in con- 
nection with experiments and consultations, has appointed a technical con- 
sultant to whose salary the State contributes 2,000 Kroner ; it has further 
taken the initiative in having carried out in the experimental laboratory 
of the Higher School of Agriculture a series of experiments on the keeping 
qualities of pork, on cold storage waggons, the utilisation of waste and by- 
products etc. 

Collective work, however is rendered difficult owing to the keen rivals 
existing between the various slaughter-houses managers, each of whom 
would like to obtain more brilliant financial results and reap greater fame. 
Even though the managers have no personal economic interest, this rivalry 
has nevertheless given rise to various drawbacks ; for instance in cutting 
and curing. It must be recognised however that some Boards may like- 
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wise be at fault in respect to these facts by reason of their wish to increase 
the profits of their own business to the greatest possible extent. The same 
thing happened when it was a question of fixing the prices per kilogram of 
killed meat, which were increased beyond measure by artificially lowering 
the killed weight, without increasing the proceeds actually obtained. 

These circumstances have made it particularly difficult to apply uni- 
form standards to the payment ol purchases and to accounts, so as to al- 
low of a direct comparison of purchase prices and business results. 

The Union has therefore been unable up to now to prepare compara- 
tive statistics for the undertakings (as was done for dairies), which would 
be very useful, and is greatly desired by the directing Boards of slaughter- 
houses 

Nevertheless, the Union has energetically combated unfair competi- 
tion and has secured good results in this dilection. Thus, when in 1908 
English importers made complaints as to the quality oi Danish pork etc., 
and particularly of the excessive contents of salt and the cutting up which 
was over-favourable to the butchers, the Union took the initiative of sampling 
exported meat in order to remedy those mistakes which were brought to 
light by a series of comparative investigations. It was then determined, 
with the consent of all the associations, to carry out regularly an examina- 
tion of the meat with regard both to curing and cutting. This examina- 
tion is carried out by a committee of three managers at irregular times, 
fixed by the office, without the knowledge of the business concerns. The 
result remains secret, but each slaughter-house is furnished with a state- 
ment showing the classification obtained. 

The idea of these inspections arose in consequence of the butter exhi- 
bitions held by the dairies. The method has proved highly effective in 
improving the quality and uniformity of the products supplied by the co- 
operative slaughter-houses. 

The Union has also endeavoured to obtain a uniform quotation for the 
meat throughout the country, but hitherto without success, because the 
slaughter-houses of Zealand, in view of their vicinity to the capital, desired 
to retain a distinct quotation. On the other hand the abattoirs of Jut- 
land and Funen have agreed upon a common quotation 

The Union in other things likewise has taken the initiative in promoting 
cooperation among the various abattoirs. In 1899 f° r instance it succeeded 
in securing common insurance against marine loss, the effect of which was 
to reduce premiums one half and even more to some abattoirs. 

After the law on workmen’s insurance of the 7th January 1898 the con- 
federated cooperative Danish Abattoirs founded a mutual insurance system 
for accidents to their own workmen; it comprises 32 undertakings and is 
administered by the Federation of Danish cooperative abattoirs. The latter 
likewise took part in 1909 m the foundation of the union of Danish Coope- 
rative abattoirs in regard to labour questions which was joined by 30 
associations. This Union is now entrusted with negotiations between the 
sociations and trade unions in respect to -the wages and other conditions 
of work. 
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It should here be recalled that the managers of the abattoirs have or- 
ganised themselves into an « Association of managers of Danish coopera- 
tive abattoirs » the object of which is to strengthen and develop comradeship 
among its members and to promote mutual aid and the advancement of 
the undertakings entrusted to their management. For this purpose regular 
meetings are held in rotation in those cities in which there are coopera- 
tive slaughter-houses ; studies of cooperative businesses are initiated, va- 
rious technical questions are discussed, and information is communicated 
to the members as to sales, markets and manufacturing methods. The 
work of the association develops parallel with that of the Federation, and 
on more than one occasion has been in advance of it. The Association is 
also, naturally, the technical adviser to the Union, and in this capacity 
has on several occasions submitted memorials to the Government in connec- 
tion with proposed laws relating to cooperative slaughter-houses. 

In imitation of the Union for the exportation of butter formed among 
cooperative dairies, the cooperative slaughter-houses have formed various 
unions for the collective sale of their products abroad, the most important 
o which is the Dansk Baconkompagm [Danish Bacon Company) ot Copen- 
hagen, which at present comprises 14 abattoirs and engages exclusively 
in the sale of bacon in London and the south of England, and in the expor- 
tation of pigs’ heads and feet It deducts a commission of 2 ° n for the sale 
and a discount, of 5 % for instance, on the payments effected to the abat- 
toirs earlier than (>o days after despatch of the goods, which despatch takes 
place through the Danish Bacon C om pan v Limited of London, which in 1912 
took the place of the association which had been in existence since iqob, 
as English legislation at present requires the form of a limited company. 

The English company is under the control of the Danish one of which 
it is an offshoot ; it has a fully paid up share capital of 9,000 pounds, dis- 
tributed among the abattoirs in proportion to the total of their business, and 
pays interest at 5 % on its own capital, while its shaies carry no vote. To 
form the working capital the abattoirs leave their bills for goods forwarded 
in circulation for the requisite time The net profits are divided one 
half amongst the English clients and the other half amongst the Danish 
abattoirs, in proportion to the total business concluded with the company 
during the year 

In the financial year 1913-1914 there were sold through the Company 
440,404 pigs for the total of 1,800,000 pounds sterling. We shall lefer a- 
gain to the importance of the company for the trade in the meat of the pig 
and the position of such Danish meat on the English market. 

It is now necessary to recall the fact that a number of abattoirs have 
jointly formed a sales office at Copenhagen, which in 1913 sold 3,300,000 
Kroner worth of goods at the low cost of 2 %. 

Important also is the Union for the collective sale of pigs' tripe, com- 
prising 8 abattoirs, which together produce 20 or 25 % of the total produc- 
tion of tripe. 
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THE MOVEMENT TO ORGANIZE CREDIT IN NORTH CAROLINA. 
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§ i A New credit law. 

The last Legislature gave the farmers of North Carolina the privilege 
of organizing cooperative banks, to be known as Credit Unions. The Cre- 
dit Union, as provided for in this law, is a savings society which lends its 
funds for short-time purposes. It should not be confused with the land 
mortgage association, which lends not to help to operate a farm, but to 
purchase and develop land over a long period of years. This law also pro- 
vides that the vSuperintendent of Cooperative Associations and Credit Unions 
from the Division of Markets of the North Carolina Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station shall help farmers to organize a Credit Union whenever twelve 
farmers shall sign a letter of application for his assistance. Any farmer is 
free to w^rite to the Division of Markets to secure any one of the follow- 
ing articles, so far as there may be a supply of them on hand : “ Credit 
Unions, Where to Form Them”; “To Increase the Supply of Credit Through 
Saving” ; “Developing Credit in the Country” ; “Lowes Grove Credit 
Union” ; “ Carmel Ciedit Union” ; Recommended Form of By-Laws for 
Organizing a Credit Union”. 

Farmers in five school districts have already organized and incorpor- 
ated Credit Unions. The Credit Union at the Lowes Grove Farm Life 
School began with thirty charter members, with $212 in stock and $101.75 
on deposit. The Carmel Credit Union began with sixty members and took 
in on the opening day $228.50 from the shareholders and $150 on deposit. 
The farmers in the adjoining school district of Sharon, after three meetings, 
opened with thirty -six members, who paid $162 on shares and deposited 
$100. The Oakdale Credit Union, also in Mecklenburg County, was start- 
ed in a three-teacher schoolhouse, with a membership of twenty-one and 
with $62.50 paid on shares. 

This is a small beginning, but farmers should not be discouraged to 
begin with a small capital. The first co-operative bank in America, which 
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was established in Canada, began with a capital of only twenty-six dol- 
lars and forty cents. The first financial monthly statement showed a total 
of share capital and deposits in the bank of $242.80. These assets increa- 
sed to $497.20 the second month, to $ 1,715.63 at the end of six months and 
to 74.935.54 at the end of the first year. After fourteen years of business 
the total assets of this cooperative bank reached $ 304,985. In that time, 
according to its organizer and administrator, Alphonse Desjardins, this 
bank made 7,208 loans, amounting to $1,396,916. 


§ 2. Organized saving. 

(a) Gathering Idle Cash for Developing Country Enterprise. 

In most farming communities of North Carolina there are funds hid 
away which are doing no one any good. If all of the money of the country 
is brought together in Credit Unions it can be put to work earning profit 
for the users and developing business in the country in the same way that 
the city man's funds do for the city business. The town people of North Ca- 
rolina do a business of $ 12,000,000 through their building and loan associa- 
tions. These cooperative banking institutions enable many a city man to 
build a home for himself which he could not otherwise have done. The North 
Carolina legislature put it within the power of farmers to do as much for 
themselves as city men are achieving all ovei the United States 

The Kureka Credit Union, at the Sandhill Farm Fife School in Moore 
County and the Sinking Creek Ci edit Union, at the Derby Memorial School, 
open for business on March r6th and 17th At these meetings men, women, 
boys and girls brought their money to become stockholders or depositors. 
If those under twenty-one become stockholders they will be expected to pay 
25 cents a month until their shares aie completely paid for. The shares are 
ten dollars. So this will take them forty months, or three years and four 
months, unless they are able to earn and pay more some months. All over 
twenty-one are required to make a payment of at least $2.50 every six 
months until at the end of eighteen months the share is paid for. The 
shares are to draw not over 6 per cent interest as .soon as fully paid. All 
depositing money in the. Credit Union will receive 4 per cent. It ought to 
be one of the proudest days of a farmer’s life when he gets his pass-book 
and sees his own name written in it as a stockholder in his own bank. In the 
same book all of his deposits or loans are recorded, so he can see his balance 
at a glance. 


(b) Where to Begin Organization. 

What farmers may best organize a cooperative bank ? Organization 
will be easiest where there are a number of farmers who own and operate 
two-horse farms. Some of the farms may be larger and some smaller. 
Ability to cooperate in the community is essential. If two or three farmers, 
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together with the school-teachers of a district, make up their minds that a 
Credit Union .would be a good thing for the neighbourhood, there will be 
little difficulty in bringing the rest to the same mind. 

Every Credit Union, so far, has been organized in a schoolhouse ; the 
teachers, children, demonstration agents, along with the farmers, taking 
stock. 


(c) r lhe Work of Organization. 

Three to four meetings must be held before the organization can be 
perfected. One or tw r o meetings are necessary to arouse interest and to 
spread ubtoad an understanding of the plan and purposes of organization. 
In the second meeting an organization committee should be appointed 
to meet and pass upon the by-laws recommended by the vSuperintendent 
of Credit I hiions, and select five to act as a board of directors, three to act 
on the credit committee, and three for the supervisory committee. The 
action of the organization committee must be approved by the members 
at the third meeting A set of books, with all necessary forms for doing the 
business of a credit Union, should be ordered at this time. They may be 
purchased foi $ n for fifty members and $ 19 for one hundred members. 

Between the third and fourth meetings twa) copies of the by-laws and 
organization certificates should be acknowledged before a notary public and 
approved by the Superintendent of Credit Unions. He will file one copy 
of each in the Division of Markets and return the duplicate copies to the 
treasurer for filing with the Clerk of the County Superior Court. This 
done, the work of incorporation is completed. The cost of this procedure 
should not exceed one dollar for notary fee and three dollars for recording 
and filing with the Clerk of the Superior Court. At the same time the no- 
tary may swear in all officers and members of the board to directors and of 
all committees. The board of directors should either secure a bond for 
their treasurer from private individuals in the ncighbomhood or from a 
bonding company. In the latter case it should not cost more than five 
dollars for the first thousand dollars and a lower rate for each succeeding 
thousand. This bond insures stockholders and depositors against all los- 
ses. It should equal the total amount which the treasurer wall handle dur- 
ing the year. 

The fourth meeting is the day for opening for business. It should be 
a grand rally day. All idle cash should be brought in to pay tow r ard shares 
or put on deposit. If it is expected that the money will be left in the Credit 
Union for a long time, it might be well to pay it upon shares, but if not it 
should be put in the Credit Union upon deposit. The share capital can be 
drawn out, but thirty days’ notice may be required. The share capital should 
be made as permanent as possible. 

Books and forms should all be gone over to inspire the members with 
confidence that the Credit Union is prepared to do business in a business-like 
way. At this and at succeeding meetings everything possible should be 
done to explain to members their privileges and duties. The Superintend- 
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ent, or his assistants bylaw, is authorized to examine Credit Unions to stop 
any bad practice and to help them to apply the best methods of banking. 

(d) Expenses of Operation. 

hike a bank, a Credit Union receives deposits from everybody ; unlike 
a bank it lends only to members , unlike a bank, it does not lend for foolish 
purpose, however good the .security may be ; and, unlike a bank, the run- 
ning expenss of a Credit Union are very small. 

In some of the North Carolina Credit Unions, like those in Europe, 
the treasurer serves without pay the first year. If the is a school-teacher 
he may consider the work as one of his duties. He is teaching the practice 
of cooperation rather than merely pleaching it. At the same time, through 
the Credit Union, he is organizing the whole school distiict to work with him 
for the upbuilding of the community. I Lis school, like a city school, is 
made theicby a neighbourhood center for organized effort. Then the trea- 
surer is only to give a few hours of one day a week to the service of a Credit 
Union During this time it is understood that all deposits, payments on 
shares and withdrawals are to be made. 

A large part of the work of the organization is done by committees, es- 
pecially by the credit committee, whose members all serve without pay. 

(e) I* armors Organized to Jlorro n at the Legal Rate 

Any member who is industrious and pays his debts should be able to 
borrow fiorri a Credit Union, provided his loan it to be used for productive 
purposes, but only for productive purposes which will help pay the debt. 
The character of the borrower himself is the prime security. Two indorsers 
are requited to sign the note as simply so much extra security to safeguard 
the Credit Union. This is w here the cooperative spirit comes in. Farmers, 
as well as business men, will not be found lacking in this regard especially 
as their action will strengthen and insure the success of their own organ- 
ization. 

The writer was once asked, in a meeting for organization, to give an 
example of how' one would obtain a loan fiom a Credit Union. The ques- 
tion took this form . “ Suppose a farmer wished to borrow money to buy 
an ox, what would he do ? ” The answer w r as, he should fill out one of the 
Credit Union bancs, stating the amount and purpose of the loan and hand 
his application to the treasures, who w mild pass it on to the credit commit- 
tee for consideration. The credit committee, however, would make short 
work of this application, because an ox to work a farm would not add to 
its earning capacity ; neither w'ould an automobile for pleasure. Loans 
are, in the main, for productive purposes — for purchasing improved plows, 
labor-saving machinery, improved livestock and better mules. Thus, a 
Credit Union becomes a society for the promotion of agriculture. 

Undoubtedly, the need for loans will be greater than the amount of 
funds which can be gathered at the beginning. For this reason, the Divi- 
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sion of Markets is planning to help the different credit committees to find 
out what loans will do the most good and at the same time work out 
plans to satisfy these needs as far as possible. 

In the first >ear of the activities of a Credit Union the shorter time loans 
for four months to a year should be given preference to those for longer du- 
ration. The longer time credit cannot be realized upon, while the shorter 
time loan can be renewed, if possible and desirable. The length of time for 
which a loan should be granted will depend upon its purpose and the sys- 
tem of farming practiced. It takes a farmer longer to get full returns from 
a mule or plow than from fertilizer. A dairy farmer might be able to pay 
in a month, when a cotton farmer might require six months to a year. 

(f) Cooperation of Banks. 

The Credit Union is the patron of a commercial bank in two ways. 
Tike a building and loan society, it selects a bank to deposit its funds in. 
Four banks bid for the business of one Credit Union. All Credit Unions 
have so far received sympathetic cooperation from the banks generally. A 
Credit Union should be treated as one bank treats another bank. The most 
favourable terms at present would be for Credit Unions to receive 4 per cent 
on their daily balances and be able to borrow from a bank at 5 per cent. One 
banker remarked : “ We have plenty of money to lend farmers, 'but no ade- 
quate means for getting it out to them. Your credit committee provides 
the proper machinery for placing money in the country ” . One of the achie- 
vements of a Credit Union, according to his banker, would be to help farm- 
ers to practice those business methods which would assure them a lower 
rate of interest. What is more, it will put into practice that team work which 
will help the farmer to accomplish what he cannot individually. In working 
together for .so great an end, the habit of cooperation will be developed. 
Community action will become possible, much to the enrichment or rural 
civilization. 
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COOPERATIVE DAIRY SOCIETIES IN GREAT BRITAIN 

An atitch pn pared b\ thi u l^ncuUmal Organisation S ocidv'’ 
at tht request of the International Institute of Agriculture. 


In order to realise fully the temarkable changes which have taken 
place in the Dairying Industry in Great Britain, during the latter half of 
the nineteenth and the early portion of the present century, it would be 
well to take a brief glance at the conditions prevailing at the commencement 
of this period 

There were at that time two distinct forms of dairying in vogue {a) 
the town cow-keeper who produced and ret tiled milk in the towns and (b) 
the farmer who manufactured butter and t heese and reared stock 

The town cow keeper who lived within the precincts or on the out - 
skills of the cities and larger towns, usually kept his cows in badly adapted 
and ill -vent dated cow-houses and under unnatural conditions, and m tins 
way was able to guarantee a somewhat limited and more or less pure supply 
of milk lor the urban population, but as the demand for milk increased the 
overcrowding i n these town cow -sheds became a serious menace 

In the year 1865, the advent of the cattle plague depleted all the town 
dairies in the City of London and threatened not only to deprive the cow- 
keepers of their livelihood, but to produce a serious milk famine in the 
metropolis 

Owing to this serious condition of affans, the late Sir Geoige (then 
Mr ) Barham along with a few others conceived the idea of importing milk 
produced in the country districts into the metropolis. It was found that 
if the milk was cooled to a low temperature by passing it over capilliary 
water coolers, it could safely be carried for long distances and delivered in 
London in a perfectly sound condition 

Thus began a system which has since been taken up by all the larger 
cities and towns in the Biitish Isles, and has naturally altered the position 
of the daily farmers in both town and eountiy. Indeed to-day' one might 
almost say that with some few exceptions, the town cowshed is to all in- 
tents and purposes, a thing of the past 

In the country districts at the commencement of this period, butter 
or cheesemaking and stock raising were largely' carried out in accordance 
with the suitability of the particular districts. Each farm made its own 
butter and cheese and as a consequence there were varying qualities pro- 
duced, good, bad and indifferent, chiefly the latter This system of dairy 
farming of course did not encourage winter milk production, it being as 
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a rule arranged that the cows should calve in the early spring so that the 
milk was produced under the most natural and economic conditions, and 
they were then gradually dried off in the autumn. 

It will be seen therefore that at the commencement of the period under 
re\ r iew, the town cow keeper and the farmer worked quite independently 
of each other, and this state of affairs naturally did not tend to develop 
co-operation in any form So long as a reasonable living could be made by 
means of his own individual effort the farmer of that period did not re- 
cognise the necessity of combining with his neighbour for any purpose, but 
a combination of misfortunes arose, which altered his view with regard 
to this subject materially. 

As already stated the cattle plague of 1865 and i8(>6 made the dairy- 
men realise the fact that they must in the future be largely dependent upon 
the farmers for their supplies of milk, and as these supplies would necessarily 
be required throughout the year, the farmers were induced to pay more 
attention in arranging for a winter supply 

The importation of American and Canadian made cheese, of the Ched- 
dar type, into this country some few years later, made the farmer suddenly 
realise that he had a 'difficult problem to face. This cheese whilst not equal 
in quality to the first class dairies of linglish cheddar was at least as good 
as the intermediate and lower grades, it also had the further advantage of 
being uniform in character, a result which was attained by the adoption 
of factory methods in its manufacture. 

Hitherto, the British farmer had cherished the fond hope that dair> 
produce was at any rate fiee from overseas competition, but the im- 
provements made in the rate of travelling and later by the installation of 
refrigerating machinery, dashed these hopes to the ground, and he had to 
cast round foi some means to meet these altered conditions. 

The position became .so acute, that the council of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society of Kugland, on the motion of Cord Vernon, iustiucted its 
Secretary to obtain information as to the means which enabled the 
Americans to place large quantities of cheese 011 our markets, which was 
supcrioi in quality to much which was made in this country. 

This infoimation appeared in the Society's Journal in the Spring 
of 1(870 ; but the subject had also been discussed in many other parts of 
the country already, and the Derbyshire Agricultural Society made up 
its mind to give the American factory system a fair trial. 

In 1(870 a committee was formed, a building secured and equipped in 
Derby, and an American cheesemaker was brought over and a start was 
made. 

The farmers were naturally somewhat nervous in undertaking what 
seemed to them to be more or less of an experiment, and a guarantee fund 
was established which secured them against receiving less than 0 l /> d per 
gallon for the milk which they sent to the factory. 

The cheese factors, who saw or thought they saw, in the new develop- 
ment a serious menace to their business, offered all kinds of opposition to 
the new scheme. This they were able to do, because they formed almost 
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the only channel through which the cheese could be sold. lyittle by 
little however, this difficulty has been got* over, but during the earlier 
stages of the cooperative experiment, it hampered the progress of the 
scheme very much indeed. 

It is interesting to note here the pait played by the Derby Industrial 
Co-operative Society, in fostering the sale through co-operative channels 
of cheese produced by the Derbyshiie and Staffordshire fanners cheese 
factories. The following figures demonstrate the success which has attended 
their efforts in this direction. In 1900 the purchases of English cheese made 
by this Society only amounted to £8oq whilst in iqio they purchased 
£8.530. Out of this amount £5.800 was paid to the Farmers’ Cheese 
Factory. 

In order to test the expel iment furthei, it was decided to erect a factory 
at Eongford, which was opened 011 Apiil 8th 1870 The experiment was 
thus carried out under both town and countn conditions. 

After the first year’s working it was found advisable to adapt the 
American factory system to the making of a species of Derby cheese rather 
then continue making cheese of the Cheddai t\pe. 

According to the late Professoi Sheldon in his book on « Dairying » 
the objects of t lie promotois of these oath cheese factories were : 

(t) To place the making of the cheese of the country in the hands 
of skilled men, who, having charge ot the milk from several hundreds of 
cows, could be paid at the late which skilled and intelligent workmanship 
properly demands. 

(2) To relieve fanners’ households of the sloppy untidiness, and theii 
wives and daughters of the anxiety which are inseparable from home chee.se- 
making. 

(5) To reduce the cost of making cheese. 

(-{) To introduce into f aiming the beneficient principle oi Co-opera- 
tion. 

(5) To raise the average cheese production of the land 

(()) To break the power of the middleman. 

(7) To obviate dependence on incompetent dairymaids 

(8) To increase the profits derivable from dairy farming ; and 

(9) To promote a healthy emulation, to create a feeling of mutual 
interdependence, to encouiage freer intercom se and to introduce habits 
of system, enquiry, calculation, regularity and order among the farming 
circles of the country. 

Following the example of the Derbyshire farmers man} other factories 
were erected in Staffordshire, Cheshire, Somerset and Cornwall. 

With the development of the milk trade to the towns and cities, how- 
ever many of these factories had to cease operations, whilst others passed 
into the hands of wholesale milk dealers. Of the factories originally star- 
ted only some half dozen or so continue iti the hands of the farmers, and 
several ot these only m$ike cheese when there is no market for supplies 
of accommodation milk. 
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The two main reasons for the lack of co-operative development amongst 
dairy farmers during the next twenty years or so were : — 

(1) the rapid decline in the price of cheese, and 

(2) The enormous development of the sale of whole milk for human 
consumption. 

In Wales, Co-operation was not applied to dairying until a later date. 

The Advent of the Agricultural Organization Society. — Such was the 
state of affairs when the Agricultural Organization Society was inaugurated 
in April iqoi, and by this time the enthusiasm which was in evidence when 
the factory venture was first put to the test had almost died out. The farm- 
ing industry had also adapted itself in some measure to the altered condi- 
tions which had arisen, and therefore the need for co-operation was not 
felt to the same extent as in the early days of the movement. 

It was not until the year 1903 that the first co-operative daily socie- 
ties were registered. One of these — the Niddeidale Society, Yorks, 
was formed for the purpose of retailing the milk belonging to its members 
in the town of Harrogate. 

The other — the Scalford Dairy Society, Leicestershire — was formed 
for the purpose of making Stilton cheese under factory conditions. That 
this can be done successfully is evidenced by the fact that this Society 
has been awarded numerous prizes for its cheese at many of the principal 
English Shows. 

Each succeeding year until 1908 the A. O. S. had the satisfaction of 
assisting one or more dairy societies to become registered, but the years 
1:908-9 proved to be barren ones, but a good deal of useful work was done 
which bore fruit at a later date 

In the year 1910 three of the Staffordshire dairy societies which were 
started soon after the introduction of the f actoi v system became affiliated 
to the A O. S. and in addition four other societies weie registered. 

The years 1911 and 1912 were remarkable because most of the societies 
which commenced operations during that period, did so on a much larger 
scale than had ever been attempted in England befoie Several of these 
converted from 4,000 to 6,000 gallons of milk per day into cheese or into 
cream and milk powder. Besides this, some of them controlled other 
supplies to the extent of 40,000 gallons per day Needless to say the 
formation of these societies improved the position of the milk-producing 
farmer in all parts of the country. 

Wales opened her first co-operative dairy 111 the year 1913. 

Strange to say the building which they occupied had been erected for 
a cheese and butter factory some 16 or 18 years previously. Previous 
attempts at co-operative dairying had been made in the Principality 
but these efforts were finally confined to butter blending only. The me- 
thod usually adopted is for the butter to be made, but not worked or 
salted at the farm, the blending working and salting being accomplished at a 
Central Depot. 

The shortage of labour, the growing dislike of farmers* wives and daugh- 
ters to undertake cheesemaking at home, the decreased importations of 
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American and Canadian cheese, and the recognition of the great waste 
which is often occasioned by the milk market being flooded with milk during 
the flush season of the year — much of which is wasted and brings an 
unremunerative return to the producer — has once more caused the farmer 
to turn his attention towards co-operation as a means of minimising his 
difficulties. 

The outbreak of the War has impeded the work to some extent and 
with our National affairs in such a state oi upheaval it is small wondei that 
very little new work is being undertaken at the present moment. Efforts 
are therefore being directed towards consolidating the position of those so- 
cieties which are already in existence. 

On December 31st. 1915, there were in existence affiliated to the Agri- 
cultural Organization Society 38 co-operative dairy societies in England and 
Wales whose chief objects are the selling of milk and the manufacture of 
cheese The chief varieties of cheese made by such societies are Cheddar, 
Cheshire, Derby, Leicester, Stilton, Wensleydale and Caerphilly. 

The sale of whole milk is of paramount importance, 111 England and 
Wales, cheesemaking and buttermaking often being regarded as subsidiary 
adjuncts to it, and in this way it has a retarding effect on the general, 
adoption of the co-operative factory system for cheesemaking. 

There are yet many different ways and districts in which co-operative 
dairying could be adopted with advantages and it is very pleasing to note 
that many of the societies who have commenced operations during recent 
years have done so because a society of which they have heard is doing good 
work. Example is more powerful than piecept. 

A11 interesting development 111 dan> co-operation has recently taken 
place in one or two districts, where urban farmers and those ueai large 
centres of population who had acted in the past as individual dealers have 
combined for the purpose of effecting economies in distribution, and it is 
likely that the successful results attained by these societies may induce 
others similarly situated to adopt the means of dealing with their difficulties. 

During the year 1915 the milk industry of the country saw an important 
development. A large number of the wholesale dealers, with the object 
of reducing expenditure and to prevent competition between themselves, 
amalgamated into a combine, and registered as a company with a capital 
of £1,000,000. In face of this powerful organization it has been felt necess- 
ary by dairy farmers' societies that they in turn must adopt some form of 
federation if they are to successfully withstand these middlemen, and with 
this object in view, early in the present year a Federation of dairy societies 
was formed, with the object of uniting the interests of all dairy societies and 
producers of milk who have taken up cooperative methods of dealing with 
their produce, so that they may be in a better position to protect themsel- 
ves against any attempt on the part of wholesale firms in the country to 
form a monopoly of the trade. 

Dairy organization- Scotland. — In Scotland the system of dairying 
pursued, differs as in England and Wales, according to the locality and pro- 
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ximity to markets The various systems adopted in that country may be 
classified under the following heads. 

Retailers of milk (i) These farmers who reside on the outskirts of large 
towns or cities and who for the most part retail their milk direct to the con- 
sumer. >So far co-operative organization lias failed to appeal to this class 
except in one or two centres, but with the present increased cost of produc- 
tion and the difficulty in obtaining an adequate compensating rise in price 
owing to the competition between the dairymen themselves, a desire for 
an organization on co-operative lines is becoming manifest. 

(2) Those farmers situated from 4 to 7 miles from large centres of popu- 
lation who contract to sell their milk to retail dairymen. This milk is usually 
sold on yearly contracts and is conveyed by road to the dairy shops in the 
morning. Until lately the cooperative movement failed to appeal to this class, 
but with the spread of cooperative schemes in districts at much greater dis- 
tance from the markets, the farmers within what may be termed the 7 miles 
radius of towns and cities are beginning to realise that they too, must adopt 
cooperative methods and thus minimise the cost of production and transport. 
The pressure of competition from organized farmers in localities less favour- 
ed as regards proximity to markets and means of transport, and with land 
at relatively lower lents. has now become a serious menace to those who at 
one time considered themselves more fortunately placed, and consequently 
paid higher rents for the privilege. Cooperative organization is now being 
taken up by this class of farmer in order that he may buy his requirements 
on more favourable terms, and substitute for individual delivery of milk 
that of motor transport in combination with his neighbours. 

Butler making. Another system adopted by dairy farmers located near 
industrial centres and mining villages is that oi butter making. It is usual 
in this system to ripen whole milk and then churn it into butter twice or 
thrice weekly, selling the butter and butte* milk direct to the consumers. 
It is onty a relatively limited number of faimeis in each locality who adopt 
this system, and those who are engaged in it are, at the present time, con- 
tent to pursue it on individualistic principles. 

Milk selling and Cheesemaking . Under this heading is grouped by far the 
largest number of farmers engaged in the dairy industry in Scotland, which 
embrace.s the great cheese producing districts in West and South-west Scot- 
land, wheie cheese is made during the summer months, whilst during the 
winter and early .spring months the milk is sold on contract to city dairy- 
men. There is also embraced in this group a large number of farmers 
located in districts at considerable distance from the great centres of popula- 
tion who sell milk all the year round, sending it by rail to the distant towns 
or cities. This latter class has not any alternative means of dealing with 
their milk, the farm buildings not being equipped with suitable butter or 
cheesemaking premises. 

These farmers have for long enough been at the mercy of the city milk 
dealer, who taking advantage of their position bought their produce on con- 
tract at some pence per gallon less than that paid to those farmers who could 
deliver direct to the dealers premises. What was termed “ railway milk ” 
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was not deemed by the dealer as of so much value as milk which was de- 
livered by cart at an earlier hour, although jt is important to recollect that no 
difference was ever made in the prices charged to the consumer. It was 
amongst these fanners, that the Scottish Agiicultural Organization Society 
first turned its attention in 190O In that year the first cooperative milk 
depot was erected and otlieis followed 111 rapid succession. 

Under the schemes carefully prepared by the Dairy Committee of the 
S. A. O S each depot erected under its auspices was equipped with cold 
storage and refi igerating plant of the most up-to-date kind, cheesemaking 
plant was also provided as well as cheese dicing and storage accommoda- 
tion. Hquipped in this way, the committees of these cooperative depots 
weie in a position to dispose of theii thoroughly cooled milk to buyers at a 
consideiable distance, the keeping properties of the milk being greatly en- 
hanced tlnough prompt cooling to a low temperature. The> were thus no 
longer dependent on the demand from paitieular local markets, but were 
in a position to sell wheievei tlu demand and the price was best. 

Prioi to the establishment of these cooperative depots the farmers sold 
their milk on conti act to the cit> milk dealei, who had to take the farmers’ 
whole supply mespective oi the often fluctuating demands of liis custo- 
mer Ao doubt from this cause the milk dealer frequently suffered loss 
tlnough at times getting over supplied This element of risk oi loss lias 
been entiieh eliminated since the adoption ol the S. A. O S cooperative 
schemes The milk dealers now get fiom dav to day supplies of nnlk to suit 
their fluctuating demands, all suipltis not leqtured for immediate consump- 
tion being manufactured into cheese When the milk demand is good, less 
cheese is made and vice veisa Piioi to the adoption ot this system, the 
price obtained b> the farmers in these aiens did not exceed an average of 
hd per gallon throughout the year indeed t. iking into account the relatively 
larger quantities pioduced duiing the summer months at a lower puce, the 
real average pi ice realised would be limit r iul per gallon after paying railwav 
carriage A further deduction had to be made foi milk butts, the cost of 
carting the milk to the ueai est railway station, and the expense oi loss of 
time incurred going to town to collect the monthly accounts Bad debts 
were of frequent occurrence. 

Under co-opeiative oiganization, improved business methods were intro- 
duced, better pi ices were obtained loi the pioduce, each year shewing a slight 
advance on the preceding one, whilst the farmer was relieved oi all ri >k of 
bad debts, and the charges above referred to Having the depots convenient- 
ly situated in a central position, the cost of pioduction and transport has 
been minimised and the labour at the faims rendered less irksome, it being 
no longer necessary to commence milking at the exceedingly eaily hours hi- 
therto prevailing when the milk had to be sent to a distant railway station 
for transit by an early morning train 

Members of co-operative dairy associations found (1) that better prices 
could be obtained through acting in combination than individually and (2^ 
great savings were effected through having less wear and tear of milk cans 

The farmers being relieved of the woiry of marketing and collecting 
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accounts have more tune to devote to the supervision and management of 
their live stock and farms, and this in turn lias led to increased production. 

In illustration of this, the tollowiug striking figures may be quoted ; 
with no increase of membership, the turnover at one depot increased from 
£ 13,092.18.2. in 19 12 to £14,485.4.11. in 1914, and at another from 
£ 13,908.12.2. in 1912 to £ 14,808.15.4 in 1414, and at another from 
£ i(>, 79(1.4. 7 in 1912 to £21,455.19.0 in 1914. 

It is pleasing to record that the better returns obtained by the farmers 
through the adoption of organized methods of marketing has not necess- 
arily entailed inci eased cost to 1 he consumer. The adoption of motor trans- 
port has also enabled the associations to effect considerable saving and re- 
lieves the city dealer of the necessity of taking*dehvery at Ihe railway sta- 
tions. 

In ouler to avoid the risk of competition between the different affilia- 
ted dairy societies, the S. A. (>. 8. dairy committee found it desirable to pro- 
mote a scheme of federation, the object of which is, without unnecessary 
inter ferenee with the individual liberty of the federated societies, to guard 
against competition between them and to promote such common action as 
may be generally advantageous. Under this scheme each Association is 
represented on the Joint Board by two delegates, and the vS A. O. S. b> 
four representatives elected annually. This Joint Board or committee 
meets usually monthly, or at such times as may be found desirable in order to 
confer regarding matters of common interest and li\ miuimum prices below 
which the federated societies bind themselves not to sell. 

Since the outbreak of War t lie federation has proved of great advanta- 
ge to the dairy farmers and no difficulty has been experienced in marketing 
the products of the depots at prices 25 and 50 ° 0 over pre-war values. 
On the other hand the unorganized fanner though complaining bitterly 
o the increased cost of production, has not been able to secure an increase 
of price to recoup his increased outlays for purchased feeding stuffs. 

T ooper alive mtcrlradni — - The co-operative Movement in Kngland and 
Wales may be broadly divided into two sections, tire Agricultural and the 
Industrial. 

The Agricultural Organization Society is the central propaganda and 
advisory body for the agricultural section, whilst the co-operative Union 
stands in a similar relation to the Industrial section. 

Bor upwards of 45 years the Industrial or Distributive movement lias 
interested itself in the problem as to the best means of applying the prin- 
ciples of co-operation to agriculture and has frequently discussed the ques- 
tion at its Annual Congress and passed many resolutions recording their 
appreciation and recognition of the work of t he A O. S. in its efforts to organ- 
ize the Agricultural Industry on co-operative lines, and also expressing 
their desire for the establishment of close intertrading relations between the 
Agricultural and Industrial Movements. 

At the Newcastle Congress held in 1909, papers were read by Mr. 
Nugent Harris, the Gcneial Secretary of the A. (). S., and Mr. J. Mastin of 
the C. W. S-, on f< Agricult ural Co-operation and its relation to the Coope* 
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rative Distributive Societies It was resolved at the Congress that a spe- 
cial conference should be instituted to meet at intervals to discuss matters 
relating to intertrading and to consist of representatives from the follow- 
ing bodies : 

The Farmers Central Trading Board. 

The Cooperative Wholesale Society. 

The Agricultural Organization Society 

The Cooperative Union. 

This conference has been convened on eleven occasions and there can be 
no doubt but that the meetings have resulted 111 bringing the two movements 
into much closer tiading relationship. 

The governing body of the A. ( ). S has always endeavoured to work in 
close connection with Industiial Movement and to establish relations be- 
tween its affiliated societies and those aihliated to the Cooperative Union, 
and lias added two oiganisers to its stall, one for the purpose of encouraging 
general intet tiading and the other to develop intertrading in dairy produce. 

An increasing number of industrial Societies distribute milk to their 
members and have special dairy depaitments for this purpose. Some of 
them receive and deliver daily quantities ranging from 1,001 to ovei J.ooo 
gallons of milk. 

Where railway facilities permit, such societies foim reliable and con- 
stant markets for the pioduce of agncnlnnal dairy societies. 

The Kastern County Daily Funnels supply over 2,000 gallons of milk 
daily to the St 1 at fold Industrial Cooperative Sockty, the Cdoucestei Faini- 
ers supply the Cdoucester Industiial Coop Society with all the milk it 
rcquiies, and the Wensleydale Bure Milk Society at Northallerton supplies 
milk to most of the Industrial societies in the noith of Kngland. 

These instances and others could be cited of a similar nature to shew 
how industrial societies are making use ot 1 lie farmers' factories for the supply 
oi more or less regular quantities of milk under contract. 

The fact ones aie also used as safety valves for the industrial societies 
who during the flush season divert some o their surplus supplies into the 
cheese factories. The cheese is then bought by the societies and sold to their 
members A more usual method, however is to pin chase accommodation 
milk at prices slightly above 01 dinary conti act prices and thus compensate 
to some extent the fluctuations in the supply oi milk by Iheir suppliers and 
the demands of their membeis. 

It will be thus seen how the factory is made useful to the industrial 
movement, and it can also be demonstrated that it is beneficial to the farm- 
ers. It is also useful to the State in utilising surplus milk and converting 
it into such valuable articles of food as cheese and pork. 

Barge quantities of cheese are pm chased yearly by the Cooperative 
Wholesale vSociety and various industrial societies from the farmers’ cheese 
factories. 

Taken as a whole the work the intertrading brunch between t lie two 
movements has made rapid progress and il is calculated that the total v\~ 
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lue of intertrading between the two now reaches and probably exceeds a 
quarter of a million pounds sterling. 

There is evidence of still further growth in this direction and efforts 
are being made by both sections of the movement to further extend this 
important and interesting branch of cooperative work. 

Lately the Co-operative Wholesale Society has proposed a scheme by 
which the purchase of supplies by individual industrial societies from 
farmeis, daily societies, and dealers would be supplanted. 

It is pioposed under this scheme that all industrial societies should place 
the purchase of their milk under the control of the C W. S. The milk would 
then be puichased direct from the farmeis and dealt with at convenient 
cent res in faetoi ies which would be erected for the purpose This, they main- 
tain, would necessitate fewer societies putting down elaborate plant, and 
the individual industrial societies could then confine their experulituie to 
the general organisation of distribution to the consumers. 

In those districts where farmers’ dair) societies exist it is thought that 
the farmers factory should take the place ol that erected by the C W. S. 
when for unity of the whole body the industrial society should seek to put 
all their business at present done direct with the farmeis dairy society, 
through the C. W. S 

It would therefoie appear that the producers of this country are faced 
with two larger combinations the private monopolists, wdio have 
settled their diffeiences by amalgamating and the C W S , who aim at 
purchasing collectively for the whole of their industrial community. 

The need therefoie for some strong federation of all the dairy societies 
is manifest, if the Dairy Industry is to maintain its position 
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Introduction 

In October last year Russian cooperation celebrated the 50th anni- 
versary oi its origin ; therefore half a century has elapsed since the idea of 
popular cooperative loan institutions began to make its way in Russia. 
This date coincides with the epoch of transition which occurred after the 
abolition of serfdom, when the remains of the primitive natural economy 
began to bleak up, and a new economic order arose on the basis of money 
currency, to which much greater functions were attributed than in the past. 

The glowing importance of monetary currency is imparting a new 
direction to the whole economic life of the country. The State requires 
in money from its citizens the taxes and instalments of payment for the 
lands allotted , the communes require the same from their inhabitants. 
What was the use of the peasant having his granary filled with corn when 
the value of the latter could only be lealised on the market? 

On the market henceforward is thrown and realised all that individual 
economy has produced It is therefore necessary to remove restrictions 
on individual production, to intensify the latter, enhance the product and 
find new r forms of production. 

Rut for this the means are required, money is needed The banks 
formed on behalf of the peasants had not, as wo saw in the article published 
in the April Bulletin, been able in any way to meet the large demand for 
money which nevertheless required to be satisfied in some way or the other. 

The movement began at the point of least resistance. The peasant 
had to apply to the usurer, the kulak (1), for assistance 

This assistance, however, could not be more than temporary and at 
some time was bound to bring about the bankruptcy of the peasant 
holdings. 

The foundation of the first cooperatixe loan societies in Russia dates 
from this ver> period of time, so wretched for the peasant class 


§ 1. Oriuin of coopkrativi; sour/nrs 

The merit of having introduced cooperative societies into Russia is clue 
to a private individual It was in October 18(15 that S. F. Tuginin, land- 
owner and member of the Zemstvo, founded the first cooperative savings 
and loan bank on his hereditary estate in the village of Rojdiestvenski 
(province of Kostroma). He gave the society the sum of 1,000 roubles, 
without interest, and provided it free of charge with a building for the man- 
agement . 

The object of tin's institution is set out as follows in the first paragraph 
of its bye-laws : 


(1) In Russian lifemlK « the* eleiichcrl list » ami in a li^umim sense, < the usurer » 
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The Rojdiestvenski Cooperative Deposit and Doan Fund lias for its 
object to afford the inhabitants of the Volost of Rojdiestvenski the possi- 
bility of « earning interest on the money saved by them and obtaining loans 
on the best possible conditions ». 

The capital proper of the association was formed by the contributions 
of the members. Kach contribution was fixed at 50 roubles, to be paid to 
the fund in monthly instalments of 15 copecks. 

Originally the loans could not exceed 50 roubles ; but the limit was sub- 
sequently raised to 120 roubles. The management of the Fund was inutile 
hands of the general meeting of members. Current business was transacted 
by the Board and the Director, both elected by the meeting. 

Apparently, however, the Director usurped all the powers, which was 
the reason of various mistakes made by the association. 

In point of fact, in spite of the lengthy life of this institution, which 
still exists, it did not succeed in releasing the agricultural population from 
the yoke ot the usurer, a proof of which is the fact that at this very day only 
35 % of the population of that village (^ji members) are in relations with 
the society. 

It appears to have been completely isolated from the rest of the world, 
not availing itself ot any of the innovations made in the organisation of 
loan banks Such was the organisation and life of this bod\, which was the 
prototype of cooperation and of all deposit and loan banks in Russia. 

The association, founded in tins village of Rojdiestvenski, hidden 
away on the Volga, was not noted bv anv person at the time, nor did any 
newspaper record its existence Onlv a few years later, when the first 
annual accounts began to be published, was public interest awakened, 
especially in Zemstvo circles , the e\pe< ted event had therefore happened. 
Several Zemstvos applied to the President of the Zemstvo of Kostroma, 
asking him to procure for them the bw laws of the association oi Roj- 
diestvenski. The well known Piince Vassilchikoff, Luginin and others 
formed a group which began to take cooperation very ardently in hand, 
Meantime, among the public, the question which was the best form of po- 
pular loan institutions was discussed. Some said it was that carried on 
by the peasant banks which had alieadv long been in existence and had 
stood the test of experience among the agricultural population. These 
banks, furthermore, coincided with the communal administrations, the Vo- 
losts, and in the latter finally all the peasants of the villages where they exist- 
ed could take part, while the cooperative loan system was something new 
and untried, and presented the disadvantage that only the members of 
the cooperative society could obtain loans, and so on. 

As against these objections, however, there was the undisputed fact 
that the agricultural banks and funds of a non-cooperative character had 
everywhere secured but scanty results, that many of them no longer 
carried on loan operations and w^ere to be regarded as practically dead, 
and so forth, while on the other hand the cooperative society, with its 
joint liability and a judicious selection of members, offered greater 
guarantees of solidity than the communal funds andbanks. 
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Tliis technical dispute between the partisans of the two systems 
rendered the service of bringing into prominence various problems connected 
with the principal question, and leading to their thorough study, but its 
special merit was that it drew the attention of the public at large to the 
problem of cooperation, and familiarised it with this new conception. 

The group of persons, at the head of which was Prince Vassilchikoff, 
now sought to create an administrative body, expert in its knowledge 
of coopeiation, which might, with good will and on good methods, promote 
cooperation in Russia ; and in order to increase it<$ importance they desired 
it to be in relation, on the one hand with the Government and on the other 
with the Zemstvos, i. c. the most important and influential bodies in the 
rural district. For various reasons however, it was not possible to give 
this body such wide powers of self government, and it was created in 1871 as 
a section of the Imperial Agrarian Society of Moscow (founded in 1818), 
under the name of “Committee for Peasants’ Deposits and Loan Funds 
and for Cooperative Societies of Producers In that same year a section 
of the Committee was opened in Petrograd, which in the course of time 
became and remained for more than ten years the genuine promoter of 
the entire cooperative movement, while the Moscow Committee took a 
second place 

The direct objects which the Committee set before itself were : 

To promote and found cooperative societies and guide them in their 
movement ; to carry on propaganda among the public in favour of these 
new loan institutions, popularising their ideas ; to draft model bye-laws 
of cooperative societies, study the rules and forms for the accounts of the 
funds, establish a uniform management, and in short, do all that was 
possible to ensure the prosperous development of cooperative societies. 

We will now, first of all, explain the model bve-laws which were to 
serve as a basis for the structuic of the deposit and loan Funds, and guide 
their operations. 

Just like Luginin with his society, it was the object of the new bodies 
to provide loans for their own members and to facilitate their depositing 
their savings. Anyone possessing civil rights, regardless of the social class 
to which he belongs, may be a member of a cooperat ive society. In contrast 
to the peasants' communal banks, a cooperative society is a free association 
in which each person of proper moral behaviour and with a full sense of 
his duties is readily welcomed. 

The economic organisation of the cooperative societies is based on 
the contributory share of the members and on their joint liability. These 
elements form their principal characteristics, and distinguish them from 
other undertakings. 

Their liabilities are made up of the contributory shares of, or loans 
granted to, the members, and the reserve fund formed with the profits. 
They also receive savings deposits which may not in the aggregate exceed 
five times their own capital, and they have the power to contract loans 
with the object of increasing the working capital. The assets consist of 
short date loans (9 to 12 months) granted to the members, which must 
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also bear a certain proportion to the total contributions of the members. 
The loan is granted always on the security of a bill of exchange. At the 
end of the financial year the members receive a dividend on their contri- 
butions. The management of the society consists of the general meeting, 
which forms the supreme authority deciding on the most important matters, 
the board, consisting of three members, which deals with ordinary ad- 
ministrative business, and finally a supervising board which must watch 
over and check the whole ol the affairs of the society. 

It is evident from the foregoing that these fundamental features of 
the loan and deposit I Hinds are only a reproduction of the essential feat- 
ures of the loan associations of Schuftz-Delutsch, adapted to the new and 
special circumstances in order to give them gieater strength. Their origin 
is nevertheless, even to this day, readily recognisable, and indeed in the 
grouping of the various loan institutions they are to-day still styled the 
Schultz- 1 >elit /sell system (1) With repaid to the joint liability which 
constitutes the fundamental feature ehai act eristic of the cooperative 
society, it was not everywhere regulated in a uniform way. In some 
societies it was limited in proportion to the members' contributions ; 
in the greal majority of cases however it was unlimited. The liability of 
Russian deposit and loan societies nevertheless presents one singular 
feature Accoiding to the legislation concerning peasants, it was imposs- 
ible to recover debts by distress on the major portion of their personalty 
and realty. That is to say, the following are not subject to compulsory 
expropriation for debts : 

1) the land assigned to the peasant on the emancipation of the 

seifs , 

2 ) the implements indispensable for the cultivation of the soil : 

3) the food pioducts indispensable for the sustenance of his family. 

But, one may ask, what is in practice the criterion for distinguishing 

that which is indispensable from that which is not 

The reply is, that the boundaries between the two categories are not 
clearly marked out, and that lienee there is a wide field for interpretations 
and disputes. And where, from the point ot view of compulsory expro- 
priation, the “ indispensable ” ends, precisely there perhaps it begins for 
the peasant. 

From this legislation, however, it follows that the joint liability both 
of the members towards the association, and of the latter towards third 
party creditors, becomes somewhat problematic, while in order to serve 
as a safe basis for advances of funds, it should not lend itself to any 
discussion. 

We shall have to speak subsequently of the consequences of this state 
of things, when we deal with the liabilities of cooperative societies ; we may 
however say straight away that the reasons are to be found in the general 


(t) See in the Monthly Bulletin of Social and I nmmnu Inttlliginu for Jhnuary n/i4, the 
iilticlc on u Coopciatioii in Russia” by S do Hoiodaietf, assisUuit direcloi in theMinistij of 
Commerce and Industry in lYtiograd. 
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economic and legal position of the peasant, and in the mir , which isgiadually 
disappearing after the great agrarian reform of 1906 (1). 

Such was the structure of the cooperative popular loan system. We 
must now examine it in actual operation, study its life and the factors of 
its development. 


§ 2 Di:viu,opmknt or coopkration and factors involved. 

Among the factors of cooperation in Russia while it was still in its 
infancy, the Zemstvos must be mentioned hist and foremost. 

Urged on by the Petrograd section of the Committee for promoting, 
Loan and deposit Fund societies, with its seat in Moscow, the Zemstvos, 
towards 1870 in the last century, made use of every means at their disposi- 
tion to support and encourage cooperation. 

Above all they constantly subsidised cooperative association with 
their own means ; they spread broadcast through the countryside booklets, 
proclamations, and other propaganda literature ; members of Zemstvos 
went in person to the villages to persuade the peasants of the desirability, 
indeed the necessity, of these associations. The times were favourable 
to the activity of the Zemstvos in the rural districts ; it was the period 
of narodnichcstvo , that is the time when the Russian cultured and liberal 
classes endeavoured to interpenetrate and mingle with the people. 

The youth of that period went with enthusiasm into the field and 
country to shake the hand of the peasant made a free man, the idealised 
mu iik, and call him brother (2). 

Whether it w r as here a question of an act of contrition towards the 
former “ baptised property ” (3), or whether there w r as likewise intermingl- 
ed therewith a somewhat belated reproduction of the ideas of Rousseau, 
this apotheosis of the peasant had the useful effect of arousing public 
opinion out of its indifference towards the rural class generally, and inducing 
it to take an interest in the needs of the village, the Government on its 
part protected the cooperative movement from the outset ; thanks in parti- 
cular to the activity shown by the Petrograd section of the Moscow’s Com- 
mittee. 

Hence in 1872, cooperative societies were granted the right of obtain- 
ing loans from the Imperial Bank to the extent of five times the amount 
of the members’ contributions ; they were also exempted from the payment 
of the stamp tax 011 bills of exchange, and the business tax was reduced in 
relation to them 

(1) See, ill this Pullet in (No U for hjis) 11k* article* “ Tlu* (.teat Agiarian Reform ” 

(2) “To my mind tlu most intelligent peasant in Uuropois that ol Northern Italy, but 
our mupk s can in many lespiets -.tand up to him ‘‘said a Landed proprietor to Retoy Keattlicu, 
the authoi of a book “ I/Kmpire des Tsars \e>l 1, page p>i. 

( 3 ) ’This was the name given by Alexander Ilersen, the* well known Russian writer, to 
the seif*-. 
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All these measures brought about a rapid increase in the number of 
deposit and loan societies, as appears from the following table : 
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In io 01 12 Years theie weie founded nearly 3,000 associations, oi 
which 785 had alread\ begun to opnate; a tiuly remaikable activity 
if it be eoiisideied that it was an absolutely new thing. Unfoi tunately 
the development was not oi long din at ion 

The same ciicles of the Zemstvos winch had with so much zeal fought 
for the cause ol cooperation, which had supported it with material means 
and had endeavomed in every way to encourage it, now, alter the lapse 
of io Avars, then hrst enthusiasm having evaporated, took up a different 
attitude towaids it . Why ? It would be very instructive to investigate the 
cause ol this change, but to do so we should have to go into various social 
and political questions winch transcend the limits of our study. Suffice 
it here to say that the Zemstvos underwent the effect of a great disillusion- 
ment, that is to sav, there was no correspondence between what had been 
believed to be contained in coopeiatiou, what had been hoped for from it 
(that is, a universal panacea for all the ills afflicting the village), and what 
was actually obtained through its agency ; apart from the further fact that, 
as w r as observed, in their own field ot activity, that is, loan operations, 
the cooperative societies did not always come up to expectations 

The contributions to the societies’ loan funds could only be paid by 
the richer peasants of the village, and of course they alone enjoyed the 
advantages of the societies, while the poorer peasants remained excluded 
from every benefit. It was also found that many members took loans from 
the associations and lent the money thus obtained to the poorer population, 
making them pay a very high interest ; in this way the societies tended 
almost to promote usury. 

The best institutions thus lose their value when they have not develop- 
ed organically with the environment in which they are to operate, and be- 
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come discredited in the eyes of the public. This is exactly what happened 
to the deposit and loan funds in Russia towards 1880. 

Furthermore, the v State Bank, which up to 1870 had granted them 
loans for a sum of 5,000 000 roubles, began to restrict the credit, so that in 
1901 only 65 associations were allowed to benefit by the loans remaining 
debtor* for only 228.000 roubles. In justification of this policy it was 
said that the societies did not punctually repay their debts, and that many of 
them contrary to the articles and rules oi the Bank succeeded in converting 
the short date loans into long date loans by renewing the bills of exchange. 

It emerges clearly from the following table that the deposit and loan 
funds after the fiist " foundation fever ", have been losing ground 
since 1878 
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. . . . 13 

782 

1K93 

. . . . 15 

764 

i&w 

. . . . 12 

750 



. . . . 3 

729 

1896 .... 

. . . . 23 

720 



. . . . 10 

57 ( > 

704 


Up to 1897 there had been formed 1558 (982 plus 567) associations, 
or which however only 70 \ continued in operation. The financial position 
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of the existing societies moreover was not very flourishing, and the number 
of members was relatively small. Thu. 1 , for instance 380 loan and deposit 
societies had only 141,073 members, or 374 members per society. 

Their working capital is shown by the following table : 



Thousands 

of 

Percentage 
of total 

Pci 


1 oulllo 

liabilities 

incmhoi 

Members’ contributions . . . 

>858.8 

43 

28.5 

Reserve and other funds .... 

* 4* -.5 

0 

5 

Net profits 

42J.6 

5 

3 

Own capital 

51 - 23-7 

57 

... 

Deposits 

T()(> 5 .() 

21 

13.2 

Ronds 

2020 { 

22 

M 3 

Capital of third parties . . . 


43 

— 


-’<> 55 - 1 

TOO 

<>4 


The aggregate of loans gr«mt< d amounts to 8,083,575 roubles ; the 
average of loans per membei was (u loubks. 

Among the causes which contributed to placing the deposit and loan 
society in this sorry position, there must also be mentioned the following: 
the bulk of the peasants, considered as a whole, were not yet ripe for such 
an institution. The fundamental principles of cooperation, solidarity, 
the liability of “ one lor all and all ioi one ”, undoubtedly presupposed a 
certain niatuiitv of mind Not indeed t hat il is to necessaiy to have attend- 
ed the University in order to understand these conceptions, but when the 
peasant lacks the most elementary education, when he cannot even read 
the bye-laws of the association or affix his signature to the documents 
needed for Iris business, replacing it b\ his mark in the shape of a cross, 
then the absence of education pioduccs grave effects. To this must be 
added the poverty of the peasant, who frequently, as wc have said, finds it 
difficult, often impossible to pay his own contribution^ to the society. 
They became members in the hope of being able to receive a sum from 
the fund, and instead found themselves compelled to pay out tlieir mone> , 
because without the payment of the member's contributions they were not 
admitted to the benefits of the cooperation. 

With the object therefore of securing the loan, recourse was frequently 
had to the following well known means : the members' contribution was 
not actually paid, but was deducted from the first loan granted to the mem- 
ber. Thus for instance, if the contribution was 50 roubles, the member 
was granted a loan of 100 roubles, from which sum there was deducted 50 
roubles for the contribution and 10 roubles for interest at 10 % 011 too 
roubles ; the member thus actually received 40 roubles but remained a deb- 
tor for 100. As afterwards he found difficulty in paying this siim he had re- 
course constantly to carrying over and renewal of the debt until it was 
finally classified among those not recoverable. Another evil was the so- 
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called transcription of the debt in the narrowest sense of the word, that is, 
on the advent of the date of maturity of the debt payment was not effected, 
but the title of the debt was copied out afresh, creating a new one. This 
operation was even renewed ten times and more ; it is indeed alleged that 
these fictitious opeiations are the only active operations transacted by 
several associations. To justify this actual fact to some extent it may be 
mentioned that the duration ot the loan (q months) was not in relation 
with the re-creation of capital in the agricultural industry, as no ac- 
count was taken of the fact that the organic process in agriculture is relat- 
ed to the annual period 

Finally, it must be mentioned that the management of the societies 
entirely lacked expert staff, a class highci in cull me not ha\iug >et ioimed 
among the peasants, and the members oi the State administration tuning 
endeavoured to keep aloof fioni the societies the parish priests and school- 
masters, the only ones who might have afforded them assistance 

As regards the working capital it should be mentioned that the ta- 
pital belonging to third parties was not sufficiently ample to give* any ie~ 
lief to the members of the association. 

We have already seen that the basis of cooper at i\e associations, 
i. t\ the joint liability which should offer the creditors of the associations 
security for their claims, could not operate perfectly, because the greater 
portion of the property of the peasant was not subject to distraint foi the 
debts contracted by liim. 

The linal result of what has been stated is that the loan and deposit 
societies which had aroused so many hopes and promised so man\ benefrls, 
attei looru years of development began to tall into decay, and continued 
in this retrogression until 1897, in which year a new eia begins tor the 
cooperative movement . 


5} 3. The laws or cooperation 01- Tin: isr junk 1803 

AND THE 7TII JUNE I905. 

Nothing is so characteristic, in this new phase of the cooperative mo- 
vement, as the energetic action of the Government in its behalf In the past 
the Government, if not entirely indiffeient to the matter ol popular loan 
facilities, particularly il intended to benefit the peasant class, had neverthe- 
less never given them its own support according to a definite programme ; 
il had never carried its action to the point of a system. The unhappy 
course taken by the loan societes, however , and the intense demand for 
loan facilities in rural districts, compelled it to seek for a solution of the 
problem. All endeavours made until then in the department of popular 
loan facilities had n >1 any good result. Neither the Zemstvo, nor the retro- 
grad section of the Moscow Committee, nor yet private initiative, in spite 
of the good will which w r as brought to bear, had succeeded in giving the vill- 
age good and cheap loan facilities. The Government now made the pro- 
blem its own. As early as 1893, when carrying out the revi; ion oi the ar- 
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tides of the Imperial Bank, the Commission presided over by the Minister 
of Finance, S. Y. Witte, paid a visit to the Petrograd section. The Com- 
mission likewise decided to deal with popular loan facilities. With the 
Revision oi the Imperial Bank, indeed, it had from the outset been thought 
to create a condition of things such as might exercise its beneficent in- 
fluence likewise in favour of the peasants, the workman and the small 
trader, who form the fundamental components of the Russian economic 
system (1). 

The Commission, into which there were likewise called the repre- 
sentatives of the Petrograd Section, summaiised the results of their own 
w r ork in the « Law r on popular loan institutions », which received sovereign 
sanction on the 1st June 1895. 

This law provides for the creation, side by side with the deposit and loan 
societies' of a new kind of society, distinguished from the previous ones by 
the tact oi it-' needing membeis’ contributions tor the formation of its 
own capital. These aie Ihe so called “ Credit ” cooperative societies (re- 
taining lieie the word n't (lit, as med m the original name, in the sense of 
loan facilities, in order to distinguish them from those dealt width hitherto) 
01 which we shall have to speak later. 

The fl Deposit and loan associations were modified according tefthe 
new standard by laws 01 1890 as follows 

The right of membership wa- gi anted not only to individuals but 
also to associations, rural societies, agrarian associations and so forth. 
Each individual might become a member ot a single association and possess 
a single share in it without the right ot tiansfci. The loans could be gr tint- 
ed not only against personal seomity or without security, but also b\ mort- 
gage on r m .el property or pledge oi agricultural pioduce, and power was 
also given to the societies to purchase for account of the niembeis articles 
needed by them, and to sell their produce also tor their account. Finally, 
the societies were placed under the supervision and direction of the Ministry 
of Finance. 

The result ot these measures w r as that the loan and deposit societies 
began slowly to display greater activity 

Tints from 1898 to 1901 there were the following new foundations of 
vSocieties : 1898— 28, 1899- 98, 1900 (>7, 1901 -—90. 

This last was the year of greatest development ; in subsequent years 
the movement again slowed down and thus there were in 

1901 — 83 new r cooperative societies 

1 90 j — 08 » » » 

1904 — 40 i) » » 

1905 - TI » >■ » 

Iu consequence of this symptomatic retrogression the bye-laws of 
the Deposits and loans vSocieties were revised. In the “ Extraordinary 


(1) Report of the Minis! et of Finance to tlieO mniissioii, quoted in ‘‘ Coopt lain* aeiaiian 
loan asocial ions in Russia ”, pane w 
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Report on the needs of the agrarian industry” approved by the Emperor, 
the Societies among other things are spoken of very unfavourably. Thus 
it is stated that in Bessarabia and the province of Vologda, to take an 
example, they did not in the least satisfy the need for credit ; that in 
the province of Tula only the rich peasants obtained loans, and so forth. 

Consequently the law of the 7th June 1905 came about, and became 
operative in Deeembei of the same year. 

According to the new Bye-laws prescribed by the law, the Societies were 
granted the right of obtaining loans from Government advances institutions 
in order to form their initial capital, particularly from the ” Direction for 
the Popular Doans Institutions” founded in 1904, as a section of the Im- 
perial Bank to encourage the popular loans institutions (ecooperative 01 
otherwise) The Imperial Bank once again allowed its loans to the socie- 
ties at short date to increase their working capital This arrangement 
tended to relieve the Societies of the members’ contributions, which w T ere 
too burdensome for the peasants For this pm pose the contributions were 
likewise made smaller, fluctuating from 10 to 100 roubles, and the amount 
was fixed by the Societies themselves The payment ot the contribution 
could be in one operation or by instalments. 

The credit opened or loan granted to a member was not to lie in the 
ratio of his assets in the Society, but exclusively in relation with his gene- 
ral economic position and the confidence, he enjoyed The maximum limit 
of the loan was fixed at joo roubles , and its period was made dependent on 
the purpose for which it was granted Thus, a loan granted for cm rent 
needs might be for one year , that for obtaining cattle might last three 
years , and finally, a loan for the purpose of making a fundamental altera- 
tion in the agricultural undertaking might cover 5 yeais 

The dividends and the percentages of profits on each share were limit- 
ed to 10 per 100 to be paid at the end of each financial yeat to the membei 
who had already fully paid up his own contribution 

All these provisions brought about a renewed ineieuse in the number 
of societies even more rapid than had ever taken place siiu e then foundation, 
as appears clearly from the following table . 



Year 

1 Msting ‘socu lies 


iqo6 

• • ■ 979 


1907 .... 

. . . 990 

ist January 

1910 

.... 1789 

» 

1911 

21 14 

» 

1912 

• • • 2593 

» 

* 9*3 

3052 

» 

I 9 I 4 

3479 (9 

2jrd » 

* 9*5 

3759 (2) 

ISt )> 

1916 

4078 ( 3 ) 


(1) “ Ricnnl (U dnnntt s slatistiqui^cteconomiqius sui I'nidiishu a trunk tn Rnssic ti dans les 
pays f I ranters ”, page 54 « Pttioi'iail, mis 

(-) Ah sscigtr da pitil endd January 1915, No , \ 

(9 MessitPir dn pitii cndit January 1916, No 2 
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The table shows that in the last iu years the number of Societies 
has increased more than fourfold. We must add that not only has 
.the number inci eased, but their solidity, activity and economic potentia- 
lities have grown. 

Such lias been the varied fortune of the deposit and loan fund Socie- 
ties from their foundation to our time We must now speak of their younger 
sisters, the “ Credit ” Societies. 

^ 4 The cooperative loan societies known as ° credit ” societies. 

While the earlier loan and deposit associations owed tliir creation 
to private initiative, the later loan (‘ Credit”) associations are, on the 
contrary entirely a creation of the Government They were founded 
in iNt»5, when the iirst law of coopeiatne societies was enacted, and their 
b\e laws, similarly to those of the loan and deposit funds, were subjected 
to a revision, the lesults of which have now been incorporated in a law . 

Then principal cliaiacterrstie is th.it the members’ contributions 
are not needed to form the capital oi the society no pa\ merit is required 
irom the members when they join the so* u*t v 

Tile capital of the M>cret\ which m i\ not be less than I ooo roubles, 
mav be provided, either by the Imperial bank (but not by the Direction oi 
Popular Doan Institutions, as was the case with the deposit and loan soei 
eties) oi by the Zemstvos, or again b\ the ioundeis of the society themselves. 

In this lespeet the associations repmsent an improvement as com- 
pared with the earlier ones, because the contributions of members, at least 
in the earlier days formed a burden to mam members, and at the same time 
arrested the development of the society With the exception of this point, 
tlune is no great difference between the two types of institution 

In addition to the reserve fund, made up oi the profits these loans 
(‘ credit ”) associations, also have special funds tor the purpose oi ope- 
rations as middle-men, for instance the sale and purchase of agricultural 
produce for account of the members to assist the members in case of mis 
fortune, etc. The joint liability is limited, and in this point they differ 
materially irom the Raffei.sen societies, while fiom all other points of view 
they are very similar to the latter I'or the lbst , the liability is limited 
to twice the amount of the credit opened to members , the society may, 
howevei, at the moment of its foundation, likewise adopt unlimited liabilit\ 

Its principal act of operation is of course the granting of loans, which 
is only done for productive pm poses (as is likewise the the ease in the 
the deposit and loan society). When the purpose of the loan is not slated, 
it can only be of very short date, and may not exceed one tenth of 
the sums usually granted by the society. 

The rate of interest is not fixed by the bve-laws, but depends exclusively 
on the amount, the purpose and the period of the loan. 

The State administrative bodies, such for instance as the Volost and 
the Police, may, on the expiry of seven days from the lodgment of infor- 


4 
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mation by the management of the society, arrest the defaulting debtor in 
order to compel payment of his debts. 

The first of these cooperative societies was founded in iSqy ; since 
that year the numbei of these institutions has increased with extraor- 
dinary rapidity, as may easily be seen from the following table: 


Twisting 

|\ earn >out tics 

KjOJ I 2 J 

I ()02 2 JO 

jw :>«i 

IQ04 O4S 

1005 of >5 

ipof) 1407 

i()<>7 * -2.114 

17 July moS ado 7 (1) 

K)io y/K)() 

ion 4545 

T()i2 504° 

101 ; 777 

K)i4 <) 53 h (~) 

23 January 1 ( > 1 5 10O22 (]) 

1 January Kji() 11372 (4) 


This triumphal progress of the “ Credit ” Societies must in the first 
place be attributed to their organisation, which was excellent and suited to 
the environment ; to the constant anxious concern of the Government and 
to the lengthy previous experience. The “ Credit ” Societies have prosper- 
ed owing to the work of the Deposit and Doan Societies which paved the 
way for them, and also because the idea ol eoopeiation w as now a little 
better understood, and the general level ol culture in the villages slight lv 
highei. The effects of cooperation in the economic and social life of the 
country were more justly appreciated ; its value was recognised above all 
as an economic factoi, without demanding fiom it political effects, as had 
happened in the earliei times. 


^ 5. Tiik Zemstvo Funds. 

As to this institution we shall say but few words, as we hope soon to 
be able to inform the reader about the geneial function performed by the 
Zemstvos in Russian agriculture. The Zemstvo Funds were created in 
2004 on the occasion of the promulgation of the second law on cooperative 
societies for small loans and advances. 

(1) 11 mdito a^unw 111 Russia, page 156. 

(2) Ret util tie donnas slatishqiits tt tcnnamtqtu’s, page -04 

G ) MeKagii du pihl indit , Jainiaiy, 1**15, N° 3-4, N° ij, 1 ^ 

(}) Mcssa^ti du petit audit, January H)i6, N° 2 
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In this way it was sought to enable the Zemstvos to take an interest 
once more m agricultural loan facilities as they had done about the } ear 70 
m the previous century 

The junction of these iunds is two lold 111 the first place, to get into 
touch with the individual farmers, workmen etc , m the second place to 
subsidise other associations such as cooperative, agiarian societies com- 
munal peasant ass< iciations and so on In t his latter respect they also among 
other things fulfil the functions of the so < died hoan bank Federations still 
so undeveloped m Russia 

Their development is shown b\ the following table 
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MISClUJvANKorS INFORMATICS R I CL ATI NO TO COOPKRATION 
AM) ASSOCIATION IX VARIOFS COUNTRIES. 


ARGENTINA 

Tin lORMUION omu “Vi\l ( ROW l RS’ U Vt'RJ ” \'I MlM>()/\ \n \ 
h s dt h Sac!tda<! kuial \iuiiiiiu Hut no- \iu^, Nn\ D ouiiIhj i n , 

TJu‘ piounce oi Mendoza, as is well known, is the most important 
piovince m the vine-gi owing legion According to the data published bv 
the Genual Diiection ol Statistics, the aiea undei vines in that piounu at 
the end of r < ^ 1 5 was 70,1)97 hectares, of which 5b, jzi weie in full bearing, 
97 17 will begin to pioduee for the next nop, and ppzq will not be pio 
ductive until 1917 It is estimated that the next ciop of grapes will be 
14X92 500 quintals 

These figures dunonstiate the importance to be attached to the teceut 
formation in Mendoza of an association which proposes to rcpiesent, defend 
and ])romote the vme-gi owing interests of the localitv , and w hu h has adopted 
the name of “ Yine-gnnveis’ centre 

II will then fore be of interest to our leadens to learn the objects aimed 
at In the new association The\ are as follows, avoiding to its aiticles 

(a) To direct and regulate the vine glowing and wine-making ope- 
lations , 

(h) To unif\ the action of the group with a view to obtaining alwa\s 
a remuneiative Meld liom the cultuie of the \ine in order to maintain the 
value of landed properte , 

(0 To upiesent the vine growers for the (k fence of theii interests, 
even before the courts , 

(d) To promote the formation of establishments and associations 
winch shall coopeiatc m industiial development and regulate supply ; 

(e) To watch over the proper treatment of the grape in order to en- 
sure the excellence of the product, by prosecuting all defective or fraudulent 
forms of manufacture in and out of the province , 

(f) To strengthen community of interests among the members and 
encourage them to make use of loan facilities and insurance so as to avoid 
irreparable losses bv reason of fires or forced sales ; 

(0 To collaborate with the action of the public authorities with a 
view' to furtherance of the spirit of association and the development and 
progress ot the industiv , 
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(h) To take such measures as are expedient for restoring the economic 
position of the province, by means of a rational turning to account of the 
vineyards and their products ; 

(i) To stimulate professional cooperation in all operations connected 
with the vine-growing and wine-making industry ; 

( j) To endeavour to improve means of transport. 

While exercising, as stated above, the ample powers vested in it to 
represent the association towaids the public authorities or private 
individuals, the* Hoard of Directors of the Centre will be authorised to fix 
the price of grapes, preventing in this way the undercutting which is the 
outcome of competing interests. 


* * 

roi!M\no\ 01 'nil \ ve soon i\ <> 1 proih ci ks vmu- <u la sm 

• h I Riu.il \K'unm<i Y«.u \<> But no \m", \ouniho Diumlnj 1 < j 1 - 

On the initiative ol the Ministry of Agiiculture theie was recently 
formed in Htienos- Aires <L cooperative society of Aigentine producers of 
commodities foi general consumption such as fruits, vegetables and other 
pioducts ot the soil and lural industry 

The essential object of this new association lies in eueoiii aging the 
pioduction and the commercial dissemination at home and abroad of 
national produce likeh to gain a hold of the market bv reason of its quan- 
tity. quality and price, the increase of the number of fauns and small 
holdings, and the oiganisation on an extensive footing of institutions of 
this kind already existing in the countiv 01 founded hereafter. 

The National Societx of Producers will, by eveiv means in its power, 
facilitate direct trade between producers arid cousumeis, its acts being 
always subject to the supei vision and chocking of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture. The society may engage in the following operations . 

{1) Receive in deposit and sell retail and to the highest bidder in 
maikets and on the piemises at its disposal, the products and articles coming 
direct from the producers. 

(2) To furnish the necessary rooms, on the premises at its disposal, 
for diieot sale by the producers or their representative. 

(4) To convey and deliver to the consignee’s premises consignments 
made by producers direct to consumers or retail vendors, and also the goods 
dealt with by the society in Ihe same way. 

(4) To undertake the purchase of the seeds and agricultural imple- 
ments which may be needed by the producers. 

(5) To establish insurance of goods in transit and the use of pro^ei - 
vative means for the produce. 

((>) To encourage the exchange of products between the different 
zones or regions of the country by means of advertisements and repre- 
sentatives in the different localities. 
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(7) To grant credit or advances to its members for a sum propor- 
tional to the amount of the shares subscribed by them or the payments 
made, as well as against delivery of ungathered fruit. 

(8) To consider and deal with such applications as producers may 
address to it in i elation to processes and matters connected with farming 
or rural industries 

All these upeiations will be conducted in conformity with the provi- 
sions contained m the by-laws and articles of the society. 

The capital is fixed at 250,000 pesos national currency, comprising 
5 series of 2,500 shares of 20 pesos each. 

The net piofits left by the operations of the society will be distributed 
as follows 15 to the Board of Directors and Auditors in proportion 
to their attendance allowances; 15 (, n for bonuses and allowances to em- 
ployees ; 45 ° ( > to the reserve fund until it equals the capital, and 25 % 
to the members. 

The Ministry of Agriculture has offered its cooperation to this new 
association, and has placed at its disposal the premises and installations 
it possesses for the sale of the produce. 


FRANCK. 


TIIK SOUTH EASTERN UNION MECHANIC U, CULTIVATION ASSOCIATION 
From the Bulletin <U* P Union du Sud E&t Syndicate .'igncuks Maicli iuiO 

The South Eastern Union Mechanical Cultivation Association, after 
a thorough comparative examination of the different systems of tractors 
or motor-cultivators at present offered by manufacturers, has just bought 
an American Emerson tractor, built in the works of the Emerson Brantin- 
gham Implement Co. in Illinois. 

This implement can, in soil of average (and even great) tenacity draw’ 
a three-share plough working to a depth of 18 or 20 centimetres by qo to 
95 centimetres width. It will in this way plough 50 ares per hour. It in 
point of fact performs the work of at least 8 pairs of oxen with a single man 
and an assistant. 

The South Eastern Mechanical Cultivation Association offers its 
effective help to farmers of the regions on the following conditions : 

(1) Long distance travelling being difficult and expensive, it will 
only be undertaken when one or more farmers or farmer’s associations 
guarantee an area to be worked of 5 hectares at least in one and the same 
region. If exceptions are made to this rule in order to allow of demonstra- 
tion, special terms of price wall have to be settled. 

(2) The dimensions of the implements and the space it requires to 
turn in (10 metres) forbid the undertaking of work except on lands with 
furrows of 120 metres length at least: and to which access is obtained by 
roads or bridges with not less than 2 % metres width of track. Nevertheless. 
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where it is only a question of a few shorter runs to finish off a piece of land, 
they will be carried out as far as is feasible. 

(3) The inclusive contract price for ploughing work to a depth of 
18 to 20 centimetres in soil of average cohesion and on a moderate slope, 
is for the present fixed at 50 francs per hectare, including petiol, oil and 
working staff, the farmer being only called upon to furnish food and lodg- 
ing for the driver ad his assistants and the small work of transport, which 
may be called for to keep the engine provided with petiol, oil etc. The 
expense in this case is not heavier than that of animal-drawn ploughs. Like 
the latter, it is at the present moment heavily surcharged owing to the war, 
the cost of petrol having doubled. If the latter fell, the cost would be re- 
duced. 

In the case of lands specially difficult to work owing to their tenacity 
or any other cause, an additional charge may be made. Lands with excess- 
ive slope must be excluded The price for subsequent dressing processes, 
such as harrowing, use of the cultivator and sowing, will be fixed subse- 
quently on the basis of experience The price tor deep ploughings and 
subsoil ploughing and trenching will be settled bv mutual agreement 
after examining tile nature of the soil and subsoil 
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At the outset of this work the precarious position of labourers m 
the fields in Spain is placed before the leader While on the one hand there 
is the hardship and roughness of toil in the fields, exposed to all the incle- 
mencies of the weather, there is on the other the low level of wages paid to 
the labourers. The wage, taking an average of different seasons and loca- 
lities, is 2 pesetas per da\ ; yet as labourers generally onl\ find employ- 
ment for three-fourths of the year, the average wage earned by them during 
the yeai is i pesetas per day, wdtli which it G almost impossible for them 
to supply the most imperative needs of their homes. 

This is one of the fact ois exerting the most direct influence on the growth 
of the exodus from the country to the cities, and emigration to othei count- 
ries. Such a position, furthermore, embitters the struggle between labour 
and capital. 

To reined} these* evils it is stated in the work uudei review’ that it 
would be necessaiy and desirable for the Catholic Agrarian Organisation 
to be able to direct the movement of association so as to bring about the 
formation of mixed agricultural unions, consisting, that is, ef employer 
members and labourers, in which unions the named could forthwith 
find positive advantages to improve their position, present and future. Thus 
these bodies, when formed, include among their objects the following: 

r. To provide for each agricultural labourer proper who is a member 
of the syndicate, an allotment of land proportional to the circumstances 
and conditions of each locality, and which may, at little expense, be culti- 
vated by him, wdtli the assistance of the members of his family when he G 
at w’ork, with a view to obtaining produce such as wheat, barley, vegetables, 
potatoes etc. required for his home, and pasturage if he has any cattle. 

2. To facilitate the acquisition by labourer members of the ownership 
of some holding the purchase price of which will be advanced by the union, 
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by means of a loan of the lural loan bank in favour of the purchasing mem- 
ber, secured by mortgage on the pioperty, for a suitable period, in order 
that the interest, which must be as low as possible, and the instalments of 
repayment, shall not entirely absorb the net proceeds which the property 
in question is calculated to yield. On a similar method, the purchase of 
cattle by the labourer member can also be facilitated. 

3. To establish, through the agency of the union, compulsory col- 
lective insurance against old age in favour of its labourer members, by 
arrangement with the National Provident Institute. 
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Rl SSI\ - INSI T R\NCh \NU THRU ? 


The organisation of foiest insurance has for some years been an im- 
portant question m the Northern countnes, wlieie the vast forests pla} a 
predominating part m the national economy In Norway there was creat- 
ed n i 9 T i foi this bianch of insurance a special undertaking, which was 
the subject of an uticle m these pages in September un ) , in Sweden a 
similar society was formed in 1915 , in Finland the 0 Sampo ” Mutual 
Insurance Society introduced this insurance 111 1914 

Below wc endeavour to give some information is to the organisation 
of the dep utment of Forest Instnance of tlie Sampo ” md the first results 
ol its operations 

In order to bring home more effectively the lmpoitance oi this Finnish 
lmtutivc we wish in the first place to repioduce some statistical data as to 
the extent and value of foiests 111 Finland and set out bneflv what Ins been 
done b\ public authonties and private persons with the object of pi eventing 
the outbreak of fires 111 the woods 


*5 X \k> A A\ I) \\m Ol 1 ORl SJ S IX 1 1M \NI> 

In no Luiopean country are the forests so laigc in area relatively as 
m Finland According to Mr Max Lndus (Handbuch des Forstpohtik, 
Berlin, 1905 page b) 20,215,000 he*, tares 01 b3°, ol the total stipuficial 
area of the cotmtic is covered with forest while m Bosm 1 mcl Sweden 
the two countries coming next m order the corresponding percent igc s ue 
only 50 and 47 () 

Accoidmg to the statistics oi Finland the total aie 1 of the < ounti v is 
estimated at 57, ;bo 400 hectares, of which 4 1O7 000 aic coven ed bv 
lakes Tlie extent of w iters and State forrsts w is in 191 ; 12 OiO 50b hce 
tares divided approximately as follows fields 12 218 hect ins grass lands 
and cleared lands 59,15b hectares, dn forest soil 5 ,(>1 , 5 47 hectares 
marshes, peat beds rocks, etc more or k>s wooded b 705,894 hectares, 
water 477 5 41 hectares 

The nnmbei of sawn logs, that is to six those having it least a cha 
meter of tlmt> centime tics b\ a length oi 1 m 50 amounted to 92 11 3 575 
at the 1st fanuaiv 1914, and the number of logs of smaller si/e (having 
onl> 25 to jo centimetres diameter with the same length), to b2 974 763 
The vState Foiest lecerpts amounted in 1912 to 14 12b, 774 francs and the 
expenses to 5 jbi, 732 francs Besides these forests the State iuithei pos- 
sesses a large number of real properties consisting foi the most part of farms 
which formerly wert the residences of the officers and non-commissioned 
officers of the I mmsh army These piopertie* cover 1(13,542 hectares of 
good quality forest soil and 37,99 J hectares of wooded maishy soil 

As to private forests no such precise particulars are available In a re- 
port of 1899 — theie is no estimate of later date in existence the “ Com- 
mittee of Private Forests ” estimates them at it 513,030 hectares, of which 
1,800,901 hectares wooded marshy land These forests belong, some to 
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the clergy, some to communes, and others again to private persons. 
Their management is generally less satisfactory than that of State fu- 
rests ; unfortunately there are no data as to the number of wood logs ob- 
tained from them. 

The church farms, which form the residence and in part the income of 
the Lutheran clergy, comprise fairly spacious forest: 188,154 hectares of 
good quality forest soil and 50,861 hectares of marshy soil, peat beds, etc. 

Town communes own nearly 40,000 hectares of forest , rural communes 
on the contrary possess but little. For some time past however the matter 
of extending communally owned forests has been taken in hand. 

Companies engaged in the wood industry at present are the pioprietors 
of vast forests According to the calculations of the “ Committee lor Land 
settlement ”, these companies, in 1901, owned 572,740 hectares, the major 
portion of which is made up of forests and wooded lands. We may add 
that since then the forest properties of these companies has largely grown. 

Notwithstanding this, the gieatei portion of private forests belong to 
private individuals 


The Finnish lorests have ahvavs been of very great importance to 
the geneual ecoiiomv of the count r\. To this very day buildings aie ge- 
nerally constructed of wood, even in tin majority of towns Wood is also 
used almost exclusively as fuel tor heating private houses, factories and 
industrial establishments, and on railways and steamboat *- 

Finallv it is employed for the eonstiuction of instruments of every 
description. Various propiietors consequently derive the greater portion 
of their icvenuos from forest exploitation, agriculture propel furnishing 
but a very low \ield. Indeed except along the coast, the greater portion 
of Finland, with its rigorous climate and unfertile soil, is more adapted to 
forest exploitation than to cultivation 

Jt has been attempted to estimate the domestic use of wood in the 
coimtrv . According to a recent calculation made by Air. I. Lassila, this 
consumption reaches the considerable figute of 25 x rl million cubic metres 
pei year, exclusive of city consumption 

From the middle of the last century, above all after 1870, the exporta- 
tion of forest products of every description was begun, and at the present 
time these products constitute the principal article of export of the country 
In igi 4, indeed, the value of timber and worked wood exported amounted 
to 227,449,000 francs, being 56,58 ° n of the total exports. The value of 
the cellulose, paper and cardboard exported in the same year reached 
71,273,000 francs, being 17,74 % of the total figure of exports. 

We may add that according the official statistics the number of saw T 
mills and clog factories was, in 1912, 595. They engaged 25,(160 workmen 
and their output totalled 140,194,200 francs. 

The saw mills turned out 46,026,400 logs, of a total value of 90,5974 >00 
francs; 45 wood pulp factories employed 3,172 workmen and produced 
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19,546,900 francs worth of wood pulp ; to these must be added 17 cellulose 
factories with 2,465 workmen and 22,177,000 francs value of output ; 26 
paper mills with 4, 679 workmen and an output representing 50,828,300 frs. 
20 tar factories and w ood distilleries, of less importance, converting 220,110 
francs worth of raw material into 508,000 francs of products. 


$ 2. Preventive measures against forest fires. 

The above figures show clearly that forests play an absolutely pre- 
dominating part in the general economy of Finland. 

Nevertheless a certain danger always threatens private forests, owing 
to the fact that each owner is entitled to work according to his own fancy 
almost. Moreover it has frequently happened that small landed proprietors 
have sold vast forests at a very low price to companies which have started 
a perfectly ruthless exploitation. These facts have attracted attention, 
and have given rise to several parliament bills aiming at restricting the 
liberty of forest working ; unfortunately none of these bills has gone through 
hitherto. 

With regal d to the risk of fire, Piofessor Cajendei thinks it so frequent 
that, according to him, there are few forest territories in Finland which have 
been spared by lire. (1) He points out b\ way of example that in r868, 
1885, and 1894 64,501, 54,223, and 67,563 hectares of forest estates were 
ravaged by fire. In 1912 the fires in these forests reached the number of 
127, ravaging 2,448 hectares and causing 67,893 francs worth of damage. 

One of the principal causes of the frequency of flies is the practice of 
peat burning formerly carried on throughout the country, and continued 
even in our time, though on a rather small scale, in the provinces of Karelia 
and vSavolax (in the eastern pail of the country). Therefore the forest law 
of 1886 forbade this pi act ice in pine forests, and hardly allows it at all except 
on peat beds, marshy lands, etc. Tt is also prohibited to light fires in the 
forests without the consent of the forest owner, and Ihis consent even is not 
valid in times of drought or high wind. 

Besides these preventive measures, the law further enacts that in ease 
of lire, neighbours are compelled to afford aid, and if the fire assume* con- 
siderable proportions, the administrative authorities and the officers of the 
public forest department ar,e entitled to requisition the assistance of one 
man in each house of the canton where the tire has broken out. The law 
also authorises cantonal authorities to appoint a permanent chief for this 
possible work of rescue, when it arises. 

The forest company “ Tapio” on its part is carrying on propaganda 
with a view to inducing the cantons to publish regulations with the object 
of preventing or extinguishing forest fires. All these measures however 
require to be supplemented by insurance. 

(1) Cajanpkr, \ K * EortMs <*t Economic forest idle cn general. T11 the “ \ilas tie Finlande 
1910 ”, Helsingfors mu, Page. 4 
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In ign the Central Federation of the Agricultural Societies of Finland 
discussed the possibility of introducing this insurance in the country ; 
later on the Association of Saw Mill Owners took up the question; finally 
the “ Sampo ” Mutual Insurance Society undertook to cover this risk from 
the 15th June 1014. 


§ 3 Organisation of tiik forest insurance department 
IN THE “SAMPO” SOCIETY. 

The “ Sampo” has, for the most pait, in organising its department 
oi forest insurance modelled itself upon German example. This company 
accepts insurance of : 

1 ) young forest stands and trees of small size not exceeding 5 metres 
in height and 111 0.125 ln diameter , 

2) forest stands which have leached a workable age ; 

3) the felled wood still lying 011 the site w here felled (timber, poles, 
wood fuel, etc) 

The insurance may likewise, tor stands below the age of fifteen years, 
include the costs of organisation of the plants intended to replace those 
destioyed by fire. 

In Xorwav, wheie forest insurance has been practised since jqii, it 
extends to root stocks and suiface covei In Finland there has been, up to 
now, some hesitancy as to making this extension, owing to the well known 
difficulties of assessing the damage. On the other hand, while the 
Xoiwegian company does not insure tiees w hich have reached a workable 
age , the “ Sampo” as we have seen, does carry on this insurance. 

As a geneial rule the insured must include in his contract the whole 
of the forest domain of any property . Nevertheless certain exceptions, 
amounting to up to 50 % of the total area, may be made with the consent 
of the Board of the Company. 

The Company in ease of fire only makes good three fourths of the loss, 
whatever the amount of the risk covered, and the insured is prohibited from 
entering into a new* contract to cover the balance of the risk. It is thought in 
this way to induce the owners of forests to take all necessary measures to 
prevent the outbreak of file, or at any rate to hinder its spiead. 

The Company makes good all damage due to a fire, either directly or 
indirectly, as a result of the steps taken with a view to extinction of the lire. 
The root stocks and soil cover are not included in the insurance, and the 
expenses incurred by the insured in extinguishing the fire are not refunded. 
Excluded likewise are risks of w r ar or riot, and earthquake. The disturbance 
of organisation is also not included. 

As the risks vary greatly from year to year, the contracts cannot be 
made for less than five years, except the accessory contracts relating to the 
felled crops left lying on their site (timber, poles, wood fuel, etc.). 

All proposals of insurance must be made in writing on a special form. 
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The insured is bound to answer all the questions put to him by the Com- 
pany. He must in particular declare : 

1) Whether he is the owner of the forest he wishes to insure ; if this 
is not so, he must state the name of the owner and the time for which he is 
in possession ; 

(2) whether the enjoyment of his right of ownership is subject to any 
limitation ; 

(j) whether there are, within a distance ol 50 metres from the forest, 
industrial establishments, forges, coal mines or other establishments calcul- 
ated to increase the risk , 

(4) whether there is a railway within 100 metres from the forest ; 

(5) whether the forest is alreadj^ insured with another company. 

The insured is bound to give notice in w r riting to the Company of any 

modification in the conditions of his forest working likely to increase or 
reduce its risk. The insurance premiums may be altered in accordance with 
the particulars thus notified. 

In addition to an cntiancefee amounting to o. tr. 05 % of the ciop stand 
capital insured, members pay annual premiums, the amount of which w'ill 
be shown below 7 , and, the case arising, extra premium calls, limited however 
to three times the normal annual premium. 

The insured is bound to take all desirable measures against lire. In 
case of tiie he must give notice immediately in writing to the company as to 
the nature of the damage and the appioximate amount of the loss and 
within jo days he must tile a detailed claim for indemnification w r ith precise 
particular as to the area damaged, the amount of the loss, the cause ot the 
fire, etc. This claim must bear the attestation of an agent of the society 
or two known persons. The company may cause oath, as in law, to be put 
to the assured in leierenee to the accuracy of the particulars furnished by 
him. Each ol the two parties may likewise require the other to accept arbi- 
tration carried out by tw 7 o special assessors, who may add a third to their 
number should they be unable to agree. Fires not occasioning a loss ex- 
ceeding 50 fi. cannot form the subject of a claim Furthermore, the insurance 
cannot result in the realisation of a profit by the insured, and therefore the 
company takes as the basis of its indemnity the reduction in value under- 
gone by the forest after the fire. This reduction in value is arrived at as 
follows : 

(1) for standing w r ood of a workable age, the value of the lost timber 
is estimated according to current prices. For these forests, the company 
has fixed the following average values per hectare . 
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(2) For young stands there is taken as the basis the future value, 
less discount at the rate of forest capitalisation, with a maximum of 200 
francs per hectare. 

(3) For the seedlings and plantations the assured is indemnified for 
his expenses of cultivation plus the normal revenue of the plantation reck- 
oned at the rate of forest capitalisation and reduced by the amount of 
actual receipts if any The costs of cultivation must not exceed 50 francs 
per hectare. 

(4) For felled forest crops, there is taken as the basis the price of the 
wood lost, including the labour employed in felling. 

The articles of the “ Sampo ” society also provide for cases of lapse and 
contain provisions guaranteeing the rights of mortgagees. 

At present the annual premiums are fixed at the following rates 
per cent 
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There are considered as organised or managed forests those which are 
placed under the regular supervision of a qualified forester, or the owner of 
which is a member of a forestry association. 

In those districts where the risk is greater, the society increases the 
ordinary premium to an extent which is usually 5 %, but at times amounts 
to 10 and even 15 %, and in three cases even to 20 % 

If, within 50 metres from the forest, there are industrial establishments, 
forges, collieries or places of storage of inflammable materials, an addi- 
tional premium of 10 to 15 % is charged , also the presence of a railway 
within one hundred metres gives rise to an extra premium of 15 to 25 ° 0 . 
Finally the premium is surcharged 30 % when the insurance only covers 
part of the risk. 


5 
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§ 4. SuR\i:y 01 THE TIRST REST ITS OF THE OPERATIONS 
OF THE “ SAMPO ” SOCIETY. 

The first annual accounts of the societhy are of great interest, although 
it is premature to draw any conclusion therefiom 

From the 1 5th J une 1014 to the end of the year, the amount of the risks 
insured by the company totalled 37,722 ( 00 francs , the entrance fees 
amounted to 18,761 francs and the premiums to 40 447 francs. The claims, 
numbering 19, aggiegated 14,380 francs 

The profit and loss account of the society at 1st January 1915 appears 
as follows 

Profits and losses (1 in jrancs). 

Receipts Cxpcmlitmc 


Piemiunis and entrance 


Claims paid .... 

14,38044 

fees . . 

5<). .P8.27 

Commission .... 

53 

Interest on arrears . . 

151.25 

Administrative ex- 




penses . ... 

7,8l4 09 



Profit 

14 4 T 5 44 


5<). 540-50 


59 459 50 


It will be observed that the administrative expenses are relatively low. 
This is chiefly due to the fact that the forest insurance department has been 
able to benefit by the organisation of the other departments of the society. 
In accordance with the provisions of the articles, the amount of the entrance 
fees has been carried to the reserve fund, and 13,000 francs have been 
appropriated to redemption of installation cost'' 

The balance sheet at 1st. J anuary 1915 is made out as follows . 


Assets liabilities 

Capital 24,500 francs Boans 5,084.56 francs 

Installation . . . 15,000 » Profit balance of fi- 
nancial year 1914. 34,415.44 » 


37,500 » 37,500 » 

According to the paiticulars kindly placed at our disposal by the Board 
of the 11 Sampo”, the second financial year of the company shows fresh 
progress. At the 1st September 1915, the risks insured covered 400,000 
hectares, of a declared value of 66,400,000 francs and distributed over 1,100 
contracts. 

We may add that at present the “ Sampo ” is the only company carry- 
ing on forest insurance in Finland. 



MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO INSURANCE 
AND THRIFT IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


FRANCE 


Ai.KICl J/n R1 \NI> FJRJ IN SI RA\cr IN WAR T1MV - Accordim: to la ut agit- 
cnlt of St li J.murir\ 

The position in whit'll tlu war has placed those insured against fire 
raises delicate problem** The\ have been met as follows, as the result of 
an airangement between the president of the Committee of general Fire 
Insurance Interests and the president of the Association of French Industry 
and Agriculture. 

It was agreed that the position of mobilised persons and insured per- 
sons, particularly those m the invaded regions, should be determined as 
follow's 

A on -pay me nt oj Premiums. The non-pa) ment of premiums shall in 
no case entail forfeiture of the rights of the assured during the entire peiiod 
of hostilities. 

Risks destroyed, disappeared or reduced by act of war. The following 
four cases contemplate only the assured in the invaded regions 

1st case. The premium is entirely refunded when it has been paid 
after the destruction or complete disappearance of the risks prior to its 
falling due 

2nd case . When the destruction or complete disappearance is 
subsequent to the payment of the premiufn, the company shall refund as 
many times one-twelfth of the premium as tlieic were entire months re- 
maining to run, at the time of destruction 01 disappearance, until the expiry 
of the period for which the premium had been paid. 

3 td case. When the destruction or complete disappearance takes 
place after the due date but before the payment of the premium, the company 
shall only require the payment of as many times one-twelfth of the premium 
as correspond to the number of months elapsed between the maturity of 
the premium and the destruction or disappearance of the risk, any fraction 
of a month being reckoned as a complete month. 

4th case. In the event of partial destruction or disappearance, 
whatever the value of the part destroyed or disappeared, the cancellation 
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or splitting up into fractions of the premium is calculated on the foregoing 
bases, in proportion to the reduction of the capital insured. This reduction 
is recorded by a memorandum stipulating that it is not a definitive re- 
duction but a partial suspension. On the date of partial or complete 
restoration of the risk the assured is, on the other hand, bound to declare the 
extent of the restoration of the risk immediately to the company and to 
require from the latter the completion of his insurance 

For additional insurance against the risk of suspension of business, 
the companies follow the same rules as in the insurance of material risks. 

The cases specified above, whether destruction or complete or partial 
disappearance is in question, never give rise to cancellation of the insurance 
but cmh to its total or partial suspension 

Idleness or suspension of operations owing to war . — When a risk is 
insured against stoppage of work, the special premium in respect thereof 
will be charged according to the rules laid down above for assessing the fire 
risk premium. 


RUSSIA 


LIVESTOCK INSUR \NCK IN RUSSIA. — Messa&r dc> Finanus, dt V Industrie et du Com- 
met cl , X° 4S, 6th December 191 ■>. 

The first livestock insurance society was formed in Russia in 1839 by 
private initiative. It was a mutual society, the capital of which was made 
up exclusively of the insurance premiums collected. It ceased to exist 
in 1858. 

The “ First Russian Livestock Insurance Society", founded in 1876, 
lasted only one year. Two other mutual insurance societies, founded in 
1882, the “ Russian Society " and the “ Moscow Society ", had a life of 
five and two years respectively. 

Livestock insurance was undertaken by the Zemstvos about 1880 but 
without any great results, bv reason either of the financial difficulties or, 
mainly, in consequence of obstacles of a technical nature inherent to the or- 
ganisation. In 1912 there was founded the “ First Russian Mutual 
Livestock Insurance Society ", with a capital of 500.000 roubles. Its 
programme, as set out in its articles, is a very extensive one : the 
insurance of livestock against death, application of a differential tariff, 
formation of a special " veterinary " capital, intended for sanitary 
inspection, etc. This society opened agencicvS almost throughout European 
Russia. 

The following data are available as to the operations which it effected : 
from the 1st June 1912 to the 1st March 1915 (that is, in the course of 
nearly three years) it insured 46,798 head of big cattle and 83,329 horses 
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lor a value of roubles 14,078,922. The premiums received during that 
same period amounted to 646,022 roubles, and the claims paid to cattle 
owners to 48,000 roubles. 

The society, widening its operations, has entered upon an examina- 
tion of the statistical data collected and the preparation of a new tariff 
based on experience. The society is likewise studying the question of the 
insurance ot herds as a whole and the insurance of cattle destined for the 
butcher. Recently it likewise endeavoured to directthe attention of coop- 
erative associations to the problem of insurance in order to obtain their 
Collaboration. 




Part III: Credit 


AUSTRIA. 

PROVINCIAL INSTITUTIONS FOR MORTGAGE ADVANCES 
AT THE 31st DECEMBER 1913. 


•■'OrRci.s . 

Compvss I'm m/iOlt s Tahrbmh tin Otseireich l ngarn 1 u-\ (l'm.incictl \cai Book ioi \iMrui* 
Iluiu!ir\ 1 1 1 si \ unnn, J/l Compass, mis 

Him (Di# \lbin) Du landwuDchaltlKhe Ii\ pot hi Lai ku dll in ( >e sttiiuch uahund du kt/* 
tin tuuf/ig J.ilm ( Vgra ultui.il imanual hidlitiis again d moitguge stuirit\ m Austria 
< 1 m 1 11 ^ tlu past titt\ yt.nH \ luma, Mont/ Relic*- i s o ) 
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§ 1. Orgaxlsatiox. 

The provincial Institutions which provide facilities for advances 
against mortgage security have been founded by the administrations of the 
provinces, and maybe subdivided into two categories : “ provincial hypo- 
thecary (1) Institutes ” (Landeshypothekenanstalten) and “ provincial hy- 
pothecary Banks ” (Landesbanken). 

The two categories have the feature in common that they are public 
institutions, and do not attempt to realise any gain or carry out any specula- 
tion. Both the Institutes and the Banks are intended to meet the demands 


(1) The readei will no doubt have in mind the distinction between < mortice > and < hy- 
pothecation »: by the former, title and possession pas*- out ol the owner's hands, by tlu latter 
they do not, with resulting difference in legal position. 
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for financial facilities on the security of property, both in town and country. 
While however the majority of the provincial hypothecary Institutes en- 
gage exclusively in making advances on the security of property, prefer- 
ably rural property, some provincial hypothecary Banks have a much wider 
sphere of activit) , and while carrying on operations of town and rural hy- 
pothecary advances, grant loans to provinces and communes, to railway 
companies, loans fot pui posts of improvements, loans against pledges depo- 
sited etc. It should however be noted that some provincial hypothecary 
Institutes giant loans to communes (for instance that of Lower Austria) 
and that there is one Bank which only grants rural and town loans on the 
security of property (hypothecary Bank of Vorarlbcrg). 'The character 
of these institutions as establishments of public utility, w ? hich entails the 
exclusion of all speculative business, is enforced in the provisions of their 
bye-law’s. Bor this reason the same rate of interest is fixed for the land 
bonds and the corresponding loans. The expenses of management arc co- 
vered by the payment of a very low percentage on the principal outstand- 
ing ; sometimes nothing is requited in this respect from the borrowers 
when the reserve fund has reached a certain amount, or else the percentage 
payable is limited, in the case of small landowners ; the establishment it- 
self c fleets registration of the loan in the land register against mere repay- 
ment of its out-of-pocket expenses, if the borrower is poor etc. 

Among these institutions, one remarkable for its peculiar organisa- 
tion is the “Band Loan Society of Galicia” (Galizischer Boden-Kredit- 
Yerein), constituted in the form of a cooperative society’ on the model of 
the Landsehaften, and made up of big lauded proprietors. It only' ltnds 
to its members by issuing 4 % land bonds redeemable by instalments in 
41 or 5<) years. I11 addition there is a compulsory payment of % to 1 % 
for costs of management . The land bonds are secured not only’ by the hy- 
pothecated property but also by the reserve funds of the establishment and, 
subordinate!} , by the boirowers. In addition to the amount of the loan, 
there is entered in the land register a sum equal to 5 % of that amount as 
collateral security The members of the society are jointly and severally 
liable to third parties. The “ Galician land Loan Society ” was founded on 
the initiative of the provincial repiesentative of Galicia, and must be regard- 
ed as a provincial institution. 

The provincial hypothecary advance institutes are governed by a board 
of directors (curatorium), by the management and a body of special employ- 
ees under the super vision of the provincial commissions, and the high sur- 
veillance of the provincial Diet. The Board of Directors and the Manager 
are generally appointed by’ the provincial Diet. The powers of the Man- 
ager are not very extensive ; on the other hand, the directing Boad deals 
with and resolves upon all business of any importance. The supervision 
exercised by the officers of the provincial administration is very active and 
is subject to strict rules. The approval of the provincial commission is re- 
quired for the grant of loans exceeding a certain amount. 

The provincial hypothecary advance institutions are, for the rest, 
organised in a thoroughly commercial way in conformity with the methods 
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adopted in banking houses. The costs of management ate covered by a 
small percentage paid by the borrowers. It is generally 3 / 4 % on the out- 
standing capital, in the case of loans granted to Mnall landowners, and % % 
for the othei loans secured on property. Nevertheless, the proportion va- 
ries according to the establishment. The provincial hypothecary advance 
institutes are bound to ioim a reserve fund. The maximum amount of 
this fund is sometimes determined but in other cases unlimited. The fund 
itself is formed with the savings and profits of the undertaking arising from 
the investment of the cash surpluses and from unexpended receipts. 

The “ Galizisehcr Eoden-Kredit-Verein ” puts */ 2 % or 1 % of the a- 
mount of the loan to the itseive fund. The “ Provincial Bank of Bohe- 
mia ” forms a resene iund to an 1 mount equal to 50% of the hypothe- 
cation bonds it has issued ; the suiphis is used for the redemption of these 
bonds. 

The object of the reserve fund is * a) to meet payments temporarily and 
covti losses if any . b) to allow 1 oriowers facilities for the payment of the 
'annuities, m case of ere p failure din to the effect.*- c f bad weather; t) to pro- 
mote* the redemptif n oi the 4 land 1 e»rds oi the* Bank ; d) to form with the 
surplus, prenmms for bends participating 111 pre miom drawings 01 to be 
used for purposes of public utility , as the Liet may decide 

The provincial hypothecary Institute of the Tyrol employs the surplus 
of the ic serve fund in favour of its hypothecation debtors. 

The reserve fund must be invested in trustes steeks 01 deposited sub- 
jeet to si oit notice in trustworthy savings banks or financial establishments; 
it may likewise be devoted to advances on trustee securities. It can never 
be used for eurrent business. 

It should be noted that tl o provincial administration collaterally 
guarantees the liabilities contracted by T these institutes. 

Several provinces have also endowed their respective institutes with a 
foundation capital, or have advanced considerable sums to them, 

Cue of the principal objects of the provincial institutes and the pro- 
vincial hypothecate u leant auks relatively to agriculture is not so much to 
grant 1 ew kalis as to ecnvtTl the* already existing high interest loans on 
the security of preperty into redeemable hypothecary loans at a lower rate 
of interest This operatic n tends gradually to relie\ e the trcumbrances on 
landed preperty. That is the point efi view from which the.se establishments 
must be considered, not that of the higher or lowtr amount of turnover. 
Their sphere of activity chiefly cemprises j-mall and medium holders who 
would be otherwise at the mercy of pri\ ate capitalists ; for as the loans grant- 
ed to these classes of land holders are relatively inconsiderable in amount, 
the other land loan undertakings which endeavour to realise profits need 
not bother about them. 

The lender (the provincial institutes and hypothecary’ banks) is unable 
except in certain cases to call in the hypothecary’ loans granted, but they 
may be repaid at any time by tl e borrower without any premium. These 
advances on property are not conditional on a given mode of use of the mo- 
ney, and the debtors are not subject to the supervision of the provincial 
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institutes in that respect Nevertheless in the case oi loans for land im- 
provements the grant is conditional. 

The loans beai fixed interest during their entire currency and are usually 
issued in the form of land bonds. The hypothecary Bank of Bohemia 
alone pays the amount in cash The grant of the loan in land bonds may be 
made in two ways : a) the borrower, by a clause in the deed of loan, autho- 
rises the institution to sell for his account on the stock exchange the land 
bonds corresponding to the loan which he has contracted, and to hand him 
the proceeds ot the sale ; b) the institute hands the borrower the said bonds 
and does not sell them for his account except at his explicit request The 
former method is the more usual 

The aggregate amount oi the land bonds must not exceed that of exist- 
ing loans They are on the market in the form ot 3 % 4 and [ { / 2 % se- 
em it ies m circulation for an unlimited period, or els^ they are repaid by 
drawings in 36, 3S 41, 42 y 2 , 51 l / 2 . 54 Vi* 5 () > 5 7 > 57 59 01 bo years 

Land bonds are secured not only 011 the property hypothecated 
but are also guaranteed by the administration as we have already stated ; 
they on the one hand enable the hypothecary institutes to obtain the ne- 
cess iry financial resources ; on the other hand thev form a useful and safe 
investment for trustee funds. A*, and when the loans are lepaid the hypo- 
thecary institutes redeem and cancel the bonds in circulation to a corre- 
sponding value The rate of interest on the loans must be equal to that 
of the land bonds and the communal bonds ; stmilaily, the interest on the 
amount of the bonds must b: specified in the same currency Interest is 
payable quarterly in advance. 

The provincial hypothecary loan institutes, except the provincial 
Bank of Bohemia, compel their debtors to repay the loan they have con- 
tracted by paying in, over and above the interest, an instalment of repay- 
ment equal to } 2 OT 1 °o the capital 

The provincial hypothecary loan institutions have particularly concern- 
ed themselves from the commencement of their operations, with the con- 
version of hypothecary loans of high rates of interest into repayable loans 
at a lower interest Tins is one of the prineip il and most useful functions 
of these institutions 

These establishments grant loans from a minimum amount of 200, 
400, 600 or 1000 crowns upwards 1) on lands provided they are situate in the 
territory of the province and appear in the land registei ; 2) on buildings en- 
tered in the land register and situate in commune') comprising one or more 
villages (that is to siy not on isolated constructions), whether or not these 
constructions are subject to the buildings tax. If the buildings are used 
exclusively or chiefly for industrial purposes, the institutes do not grant 
loans on their security The same is the case with real properties not sub- 
ject to distraint, such as theatres, mines and bridges ; properties in trust 
can only be hypothecated up to ^rd of their value, which is also true of 
real properties the substantia of which cannot be distrained upon. 

The " Galicia land loan Society " the "Galician Provincial Bank" and 
the “Provincial Bank of Bohemia" fix as the maximum limit of the loan 
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one half the value ot the property. The other institutions lend on the 
lands up to 2, 3 , and on buildings up to l / 2 °f the estimated value ; or else 
on fields, gardens, grass lands and pasturages up to 2 / 3 , and on torests and 
vineyards up to V 3 of their value, reckoned according to the yield , on hou- 
ses situate in small villages up to 1 3> and on those in hamlets and towns 
tip to one halt ot their estimated value or the yield value. 

The provincial hypothecary Institute of Lower Austria, the Land loan 
Institute of the kingdom ot Dalmatia and the Hypothecary Bank of Yorarl- 
berg also grant loans without making a valuation ot the property ; in order 
to do this they take as the basis of the loan the land survey value ot the 
land ; and they add Y.\ °f the insured value ot the buildings. 

Generally it may be stated that the average amount ot the loan^ 
granted by all the institutions is slightly below one half the value of the 
real pioperty security. 

As regards the valuation of the property, we may note that the provin- 
cial hypothecary Loan Insitutions consider as the land survey value the net 
revenue accouling to the land survey multiplied by 20 (Istria, Tipper and 
Lower Austria, Carinthia and Dalmatia), it is multiplied by 24 or 20 accord- 
ing as the wooded portion is or is uot the most considerable (Bohemia), or 
finally it is multiplied by 25 or 20 respectively according as the wooded portion 
is or is not the greater. This value is taken as the basis If the property 
is of great value, a direct valuation is carried out. The “ Land Loan So- 
ciety ot Galicia ” determines in two ways, at the choice of the borrower, 
the value of the properties borrowed on : 1) by taking as the basis the land 
tax and multiplying it by 100 or 200 according to the opinion of the direc- 
tors' board ; 2) by a direct valuation made by two sworn surveyors. The 
“ Hypothecary Bank of Bohemia " fixes the value of the property to be pledg- 
ed by taking into account the land tax nultiplied by 100, the contract of 
purchase, the current purchase price for land in the locality, the letting 
rent, reports of Court surveyors, the opinion of trustworthy persons and, in 
the case of small holdings, the opinion ot the corresponding branch of the 
Bank. By way of exception the Bank has a valuation of the properties 
made by its employees, but only on the application and at the expense of 
the applicant for a loan. The “Hypothecary Institute* of Lower Austria" 
and the “Hypothecary Bank of Yorarlberg" sustain the cost ot surveys 
made by their employees, in the case of loans 011 rural properties 

The State confers on the land bonds of hypothec ary loan institutions 
the rank of trustee securities. It also grants some favours of a*fiseal cha- 
racter but of no great importance, these institutions being subject to taxa- 
tion like the other loan establishments. Nevertheless some institutions 
enjoy real privilege, such as exemption from stamp duty on all deeds, re- 
ceipts, etc. (Land loan Society oi Galicia), authority to exercise di‘ tress 
against debtors in arrears without previous summons or proceedings (Hy- 
pothecary Bank of Bohemia), and authority to recover the annuities and 
interest in arrears by causing distraint to be levied b> the public authori- 
ties (Provincial Bank of Galicia). 

In order still further to increase the utility of the provincial hvpothe- 
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carv Loan Institution they must be in close contact with the agricultural 
population, The\ thcrciore endeavour to get into touch with agricultu- 
ral organisations, either through the agency ot the provincial councils of 
agriculture and the central Federations of cooperative societies or through 
that of agricultural associations and the Raiffeisen Societies. It is the 
Raiffeisen Sonet it s which are best adapted to serve as a connecting link 
between these institutions and the rural population. 


^ 2 . Amoi vr or loans on thk slct rity or proitrty grantlp 

BY 'Jin in BO'l HLCARY LOAN INSTl'JUUIONS AT TIIL JIST DLCLMB LR IQ13 . 

1) The 'Provincial H^potlucaiy Loan 1 nstitute jor Lou tv Austria (Nie- 
derostei rcichische Landes-II) pothekenanstalt) had outstanding at the 31st 
December 1913 Crowns 411,532,000 oi secured loans. In 1912 the amount 
of the loans seemed on property was Cr 403,069,000, in 1911 Cr. 398, 856, 000. 
The Institute in question was founded in 1889 by the provincial Diet of 
Lower Austria and has its seat at Vienna 

2) The Hypothecary Bank oj Vorailbag (Hypothekenbank des Landes 
Yoraribergj, founded in 1899 at Bregenz by the provincial Diet of Vorarl- 
berg, showed at the 31st December 1913 a total of loans on the security of 
property of Cr 17,609, 338, against Cr 17,651,934 granted in 1912 

5) The Hypothecary Bank of the Margi aviate oj Moravia (Ilypotheken- 
bank der Markgratschaft Mahren), founded at Brunn 111 1876 by the provin- 
cial Diet of Moiavia, held on the 31st December 1913 a total of hypotheca- 
tions of Cr 177,350,000 as against Cr 170,764,000 m 1912 and Cr. 
168,020,000 in 1911. 

4) The Provincial Bank of Bnkouna (Bukovinaer Bundesbank), 
founded in iqt o at Czernowiz by the provincial Diet of Bukovina, closed its 
financial >ear 1913 wdth Cr 23,036,304 of hypothecary loans 

The amount of the hypothecations possessed by tins institute during 
the pieceding period (1908-1912) fluctuated between 20 and 23 million 
crow m 

5) The provincial Hypothecary Loan Institute oj the princely County 
oj Gonna and GuuUsca (Landes-Hvpothekar-Kredit-Anstalt der Gefurste- 
ten Grafsthaft von Gorz und Gradiska), founded at Gorizia in 1903 by the 
provincial representatives on a resolution of the Diet dated the 29th J anuary 
1901 shows in its balance sheet as at 31st December 1913 a total of loans 
on the security of pro] erty of Cr. 18,762,285, as against Cr. 18,338,121 in 
1912. The loans granted by this institution have undergone a considerable 
increase in the course of latter } r ears ; they amounted to 9.6 millions in 1908, 
10.3 in 1909 and i~ 3 in 1910. From 1910101913 the increase was there- 
fore Vs- 

6) The Provincial Hypothecary Loan Institute of the Tyrol (Tirol*- 
sehe Landes-Hypotheken-Anstalt) was founded at Innsbruk in 1901 in ac- 
cordance with a resolution of the Diet oi the Tyrol dated the 12th and 15th 
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February 1898, sanctioned on the 22nd March 1899. The amount of the 
advances secured on property by this institute at the 31st December 1913 
was Cr. 71,823,858, against Cr. 68,910,228 in 1912. 

The loans granted by this establishment likewise have considerably 
increased during the last few years ; they totalled in 1908 Cr. 46,400,000, 
in 1909 Cr. 53,300,000, and in 1910 Cr. 58,900,000. 

7) The Provincial Hypothecary Institute oj Carinthia (Karntnerische 
Landes-Hypothekenanstalt) , founded at Klagenfurt in 1896 by the provin- 
cial Diet of Carinthia, showed at the 31st December 1913 Cr. 18, 221, 394 of 
loans secured in propert}^ as against Cr. 17,343,291 in 1912. The increase 
of the hypothecary loans granted by this establishment during the last few 
years has also been considerable 

8) The Land Loan Society of Galicia (Galizischer-Boden-Kredit-Ve- 
rein) was founded at Beopoli in 1841 by the representatives of the states 
forming part of the province The following is the amount of the secured 
loans granted by this society during the financial year 1911-1913 * 

51st December 1911 Cr. 249,155,200 

» » Tf)I2 » 252,081,800 

» » 1913 » 260,845,195 

9) The Provincial Bank of the Kingdom of Galina and Lodonuna 
with the Grand Diuhv oj Cracow ( Bundesbank des Kbnigreisclies Galizien 
und Lodomiiien mit dem Grossherzogtum Kiakau) was founded at Beo- 
poli in 1885 by the provincial 'Diet of Galicia. The amount of the advan- 
ces secured on property by this Bank was at the 51st December 1915 Cr. 
211,260,000, against 212,055,000 in 1912 and Cr. 202,003,000 in 1911 

10) The Provincial Hypothecary Institute of Upper Austria (Ober- 
osterreichische Bandeshvpothekenanstalt) with its seat at Binz was found- 
ed by the Diet of Upper Austria in 1890 The following was the amount 
of its secured advances during the period 1911-1913 : 

51st December 1911 Cr. 45,890,700 

» » 1 91 2 ' 46,411,000 

» » 1013 » 46,6245^0 

11) The Land Loan Institute of the Margraviate oj Istna (Boden- 
kredit-Anstalt der Markgrafschaft Istrien) was founded at Parenzo in 1811 
by the representatives of the provinces of lstria. The following is the a- 
mount of the secured loans granted by this establishment during the period 
1911-1913 : 

31st December 1911 Cr. 25,115,600 

» > 1912 » 29,149,400 

» » 1913 » 32,193,000 

12) The Hypothecary Bank oj the Kingdom oj Bohemia (Hypotheken- 
bank des Konigreiches Bolimen), founded at Prague in 1864 by the repre- 
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sentatives of the province of Bohemia, showed in its balance sheet of the 
jist December 1913 Cr. 317,618,371 of loans secured on property. The 
position in regard to secured loans of this great establishment has under- 
gone no great alteration during the last 10 years. We may note however 
that since 1010 the amount of the loans on property granted by this Bank has 
slightly declined , in 1910 for instance their aggregate amount was Cr. 
318,900,001). 

13) The Provincial Bank 0] the Kingdom oj Bohemia (Bundesbank des 
Konigreiches Bohmen) was founded at Prague in 1890 by the Diet of the 
kingdom of Bohemia. The secured loans granted by this Bank from 1911 
1913 arc* as follows * 

31st December 1 91 1 Cr. 7,319,000 

> » 1912 » (>,974,000 

» » 1913 » (>,(>77,000 

In comparison with the previous period the amount of the loans in 
question has shown a constant decline, they amounted to Cr. 9,013,000 in 
1908, Cr. 7,980,000 in 1909 and Cr. 7,719,000 in 2910. 

14) The Provincial Hypothecary Loan Institute oj Salzburg (Landes- 
Hypotheken-Anstalt in Salzburg) was founded at v Salzburg in 1909 by the 
provincial representation of the Duchy of Salzburg At the 31st December 
1913 the amount of the secured loans of this establishment was Cr. 5,812,622. 
During the first year of activity the Institute in question lias granted loans 
on property security for a sum of Cr. 1,200,000, and in 1910 for Cr. 3,200,000. 

15) The Austro-Silesian Land Loan Institute (( fester reicliisehe- 
schlesische Boden-Kredit-Anstalt) was founded at Trappau in 1869 by the 
provincial representatives of Silesia. The following shows the position in 
loans secured on property during the period 1911-1913 ; 

31st December 191 1 Cr. 34,500,000 

» » 1912 » 54,818,000 

» » 1913 » 56,352,000 

16) The Land Loan Institute oj the kingdom oj Dalmatia (Bodenkredit- 
Anstalt des Konigreiches Dalmatien), founded at Zara in 1898 by the Diet 
of the kingdom of Dalmatia, had in its balance sheet at the 31st December 
1913 Cr., 18,609,018 of loans secured on property, against Cr. 17,321,197 
in T912. During the period 1908-1910 the amount of secured loans of this 
institution varied between 9,8 and 12,8 millions ; the increase therefore 
w r as considerable. 


* 

* * 


The aggregate amount of the loans on the security of property granted 
by the 16 “ Provincial Hypothecary I v oan Institutes ” of Austria, was there- 
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fore at the 31st December 1913 Cr. 1,674,324,385 a considerable figure, 
which must however not be regarded as the sole indication of the import- 
ance of these establishments. As a matter of fact, as we have already point- 
ed out, one of the principal objects of the Austrian hypothecary loan banks 
and institutes in respect to agriculture, is not so much to grant new loans 
as to convert already existing loans on property at a high rate of interest 
into smaller loans at a lower rate and capable of being repaid : this action is 
of the utmost importance since it tends tow aids a gradual relief of the bur- 
den of debts charged upon landed property. 



MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CREDIT 
IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


DENMARK. 


ASSOCIATION" FOR AI)V \NCIvS OX RTKAl, HANDED PROPERTY IN THE DIO- 
CESES OF THE DANISH ISLANDS - jode Bcii*tnms» til Kcpraescn taut erne lor 
Krc litkassen for Eindejetidomme i (Etiterne aflavrt at KHtUtkas-.cn*? Dircktion for Tide 
fia iste April iqji til 3 1 te ZMarD x c>i s 


This association, like the first one considered, is lormed of landed pro- 
prietors owning medium rather than small holdings. If we group the 
410 new mortgage loans granted during the year, aggregating 3472,000 
crowns, according to their amount, we have the following table, 


From 


Amount 

ol loans 

Number 

Total crowns 

100 

to 

C)00 

2 

1,300 

1,000 

to 

1,900 

21 

40,600 

2,000 

to 

2,900 

37 

80,700 

3,000 

to 

3 - 9 00 

50 

162,900 

4,000 

to 

4,900 

35 

I4(),900 

5 ? ooo 

to 

Cn 

vb 

0 

0 

34 

174,300 

6,000 

to 

7,900 

5 () 

365,600 

8,000 

to 

9,900 

27 

223,900 

10,000 

to 

14,900 


662,800 

15,000 

to 

24,900 

3 i 

551,000 

25,000 

to 

49,900 

23 

732,000 

50,000 

to 

56,543 

(> 

330,000 



Total . . . 

410 

3 , 472,000 


The table shows that while only two loans are under 1000 crowns/ 
and only six above 50,000, the majority or about bo% range from x to 10,000 
crowns ; yet, considered from the point of view of their amount, these 
latter constitute nearly one-third of the entire sum borrowed. 

On the 31st March 1915, the association had outstanding 12,622 mort- 
gage loans representing 52,717,066 crowns; the average per loan was there^ 
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fore 12,099 crowns, that is to say below that of the first association which 
came under notice. 

The aiticles oi the association allow of greater liberality in the granting 
of loans, which may amount to 60 % of the estimated value of the real 
property offered as security. But the bank always prudently keeps be- 
low this maximum limit, and does not, on the average, go beyond 45 0 o . 
Indeed the estimated value of the real propert}* mortgaged was at the above 
mentioned date 440,330,746 crowns, while the total amount of the charges 
on the same property was 108,923,132 crowns. 

Vet it should be noted that in the older mortgages, on which the 
repayment of the principal has been in progress for a greater length of time, 
the proportion drops to about 37,4 % ; while in those of more recent date 
it rises to about 47,9 ° 0 . This association is perhaps one of the most im- 
portant as regards area mortgaged, for the total area of the property on 
which loans have been granted is about 27,013 hectares. Comparing 
this figure with that of estimated value of the property itself we have an 
average value of 1630 crowns per hectare, corresponding nearly to the 
average value of Danish rural property. 


LOANvS \XD VD\ AXC 1 <> ASSOCIATION OF LANDED PROPRIETORS IN THE DIO- 
CESE ()F FJKX -- llm* tiling om Knililloieniiit'en af Grun<lt*jere 1 Fjeiv* Stift i dens 
-ode Reijnskdb'.a.ir-i Ypril iSij til u MaiO n/is aflagt til Rcptaosenlanokabet den 30 

\UiUlM J'OS 

The report of this association, unlike those ot the associations previously 
brought under notice, distinguishes clearly between the data relating to 
transactions on urban landed property and those relating to rural landed 
property. It shows indeed that at the end of the preceding corporate 
year the institution had outstanding 0,546 mortgages of an original value 
of 48,591,500 crowns and a residual value of 4,498,47(1 cr. and that during 
the year 1914-15 operations were not very numerous since only 416 new 
loans were effected, to the amount of 4,43(1, 100 cr., of which 133 were for 
1,220,000 cr. in urban districts, and 283 for 2,216.000 cr. in rural districts 
while in the working year 1912-1913 the loans were 624 for 11,991,100 cr. 
of which 359 for 6,945,400 cr. were effected in the country districts 

The average amount per loan is 8,260 or., -being higher (9,175 cr.) in 
urban districts, and lower (7,830) in rural districts. Perhaps the difference 
should be ascribed to the greater average value of urban mortgaged lands. 
In fact the average commercial value of the land was 26,555 cr. in urban 
districts, and only 18,290 in rural districts, during the year under review 7 . 

From the report it cannot be ascertained with certainty whether rural 
or city landowners have more frequent recourse to the association, because 
the details of the year’s operations are not given ; presumably, however, in 
the early years of the institution, which w T as founded in 18(10, mortgages 


6 
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on real property in town proponderated over country mortgages. Indeed 
the earlier series show a large majority of loaiib granted to town owners ; 
being 2,0 23 (as against 91 6 rural loans), and of almost twice the value (about 
40 millions as against 22 million). On the other hand in the more recent 
series, dating from 1906 onwards, mortgages on rural property appear 
more numerous (2226 as against 1723) and the property itself is of greater 
value as compared with town property, viz . 36,104,050 cr. as compared 
with 35,496,405 cr 

In all, at the end of the corporate year 1914-15, the association had 
outstanding 6,888 mortgage loans, aggregating 51,484,800 cr, original prin- 
cipal and 47,728,373 of principal still to be repaid. Of these loans, 3,746 
amounting to 29,0 ">2,100 cr. had been made in the cities, and 3,142, totall- 
ing 21,862,700 in rural centres. 

The rapid ‘growth in the operations of this institution during the last 
fix e \ ears is brought out by the following table, reproduced from the report : 


financial 

Onqin.tJ mortgage 
principal 

Moitga^c 

principal outstand'ng 

Reset \c ImuD 

Expenses 

Yc ir 

(crowns) 

(crowns) 

(downs) 

(crowns) 

iqio-ii . . . 

37 , 020,800 

34 , 109,659 

98 b , 351 

50.82 

iqiI-12 . 

40 , 861,300 

37 . 718 .n 5 

1 , 074.245 

6*5-54 

I9I2-I3 

. 45 , 105,000 

41 , 779,466 

1 , 170,310 

6881 

1913’M • • • 

. 48 , 591,300 

44 , 984,786 

1 , 260,849 

74.08 

KJI4-I5 

51 , 484,800 

47 . 728,373 

1 , 340,501 

81.48 


Lastly it is interesting to note that the cost of management is percep- 
tibly greater than m in the associations previously consideied, ranging from 
1.5 cr. to 1,5 cr. per thousand crowns of mortgage capital, but 111 the five 
years under review these expenses show no tendency either to increase ot 
dimmish. 


* 

* * 

LOVNS AND ADVANCES ASSOCIATION OF RURAL LANDOWNERS IN JUTLAND 
Beret ning uni Kmlit-foienmgen af jydske LHiulgtudomshebiddcrc 1 del 64 Rcgnskabsaar 
fra 1 April 1914 til 51 Marsi 191s : ailagt af Direktioncii til Rcpraesentskabet . 

< hi the outbreak of the war this associations was anxious as to the 
resulting effect on its operations because the closing of the Stock Exchanges 
made it impossible to negotiate its bonds in the market, and thus realise 
the amount of the loans granted. The association thereupon made an 
agreement with the Commercial Bank, by which the latter undertook 
to make advances on the best possible terms, on the securities offered by the 
institution. The agreement however led to nothing because although the 
Stock Exchange remained closed, quotations, not official it is true, began to 
be resumed in December. 
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In this way the work of the association continued almost normal. 
It granted 2,296 new mortgage loans of a total of 22,331,600 cr. I11 1912 
cases however, the borrowers were persons who had previously had re- 
course to the association, of which they had become members, while the 
number of actual new members was 1,300. 

The report contains interesting particulars as to the mortgages grant- 
ed during the year, which are grouped according to series, rate of interest, 
area of land mortgaged etc. These data are worthy of special notice, both 
because they refer to the oldest association of this kind in Denmark, which 
during its (>4 years of existence, working within narrow boundaries (Jutland) 
has made loans to a total value of nearly 650 millions cr. (nearly 1,000 
million francs), and also because it is a typical Danish Land Loan asso- 
ciation, founded for the purpose of granting financial facilities to owners 
of holdings of medium extent. The data furnished by the report are given 
in the table below , 



i % 

t b % 

4 % 

< >, % 

Total 

Number of moit cage* - ... 

0 

150 

Oft 

1 ,190 

2,296 

Harthoin (i) . . . . .... 

2 1 



2.00=, 

I.Wl 

Fklds 1 

i 

182 

7.100 

30 931 

34-337 

72,640 

\rt\i 3 Meadows. 

5 h 

M 79 

4,898 

4-534 

10,971 

oi I, and 1 M ' trshe ' • ' 

— 

ED 

598 

805 

1.537 

Fousts . . 

1 

53 $ 

1,363 

1,978 

3.890 

1 iu oiti\ aU <1 lamk . . . 

— 

}S(> 

U 955 

2 805 

5.246 

Total . . 

241 

9,827 

39,705 

44,159 

94.292 

Value of buildings warned (ci ) . 1 

79,770 

2,59^532 10,050,254 10,430,140 

23,1 38,696 

CommeKMl value of landed pin 






pirty (cr ) ... ... 

242,000 

7 > 356 . 3 0 o 

29,098,500 32,374,500 69,071,300 

Existing mortgages (cr ) . . . . 

34 - 7 °o 

999,900 

6,420,400* 

4,283, Soo 11,730,800 

Amount of loan (ci ) 

105,800 

2,823,800 

8,511,900 10,890,100 22,331,600 

Total mortgage debt (cr ) . . . . 

140,500 

3.823,700 14,932,390 15,173,900 34,070,490 

Average amount ol loan (cr.) . . . 

17 033 

17,804 

9 , 045 * 

9,151 

9,774 

Proportion be tween total mortgage 



1 



debt and value oi land % . . . 

58.06 

5 1 98 

5 i* 3 i 1 

46.87 

49 33 


(1) Unit oi land measure for purpose** of taxation, vaiymg according to tin natuic oi the 
estate 


The table shows that most of the loans are made at the rate of 4 % % ; 
the number of those at 3 % is small, and they are granted in one district 
alone, in keeping with the special conditions of the locality. 
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The average extent of the lands mortgaged may be calculated at 41 
Tonde of land , i e 22 5 hectares, usually arable or grass for grazing 
cattle (about 83,000 T L. out if 94,000, or about go %), and therefore the 
average value per hectare is high, about 1,500 crowns. The buildings 
are worth about one-third of the value of the land As a rule, the aver- 
age amount of the loans at 4 0 o is about 9,000 cr. per loan, while for loans 
at lower interest it rises to 17,000 cr But taking the loans singly we ob- 
tain the following grouping 


Amount of loan 
Towns 


Number of loans 


undei 


1.500 

128 

from 1,500 

to 

2,500 


) 

2,500 

» 

5,000 

56K 

)) 

5>°o° 

m 

10,000 

S07 

» 

10,000 

» 

15,000 

z ( >3 

» 

15,000 

» 

20,000 

I3« S 

» 

20,000 


30,000 ... 

• • • • 115 

» 

30,000 


40,000 

45 


40,000 


50,000 

.... 18 

1) 

50,000 

)) 

100,000 

2 3 

above 


100,000 

7 


The majority of the loans (a little more than half) range from 5,000 
to 20,000 crowns, and correspond as above stated, to holdings of the avei- 
age va ue of from 10,000 to 40,000 crowns, since in the case of this associa- 
tion also it is found that the proportion between the mortgage debt and 
the value of the property is about 50 %, which seems to be invariabl maxi- 
mum limit for all land loan associations in Denmark 

The Landowners Loan Association of J utland works almost exclusively 
in the countryside, though m the report the transactions of rural and urban 
districts are not kept separate. 

At the end of the year 1914-1915 its position was prosperous, with 
35,5(12 members, - who had in all contracted 54,590 loans, amounting to 
437>933>5 00 cr. *— and a reserve fund of 18,522,458 cr. 

The cost of management did not exceed 216,802 cr. i. e. less than 0,5 cr. 
per 1,000 cr. of capital lent, which is a very small proportion. Finally it 
is interesting to observe that in spite of the large amount of the loans grant- 
ed, the association at the end of the financial year had only one single 
holding mortgaged for 4,000 cr. left on its hands, but it was about to be 
sold without loss. 
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1 , 0 AN ASSOCIATION OF I, AND OWNERS IN COPENHAGEN AND ITS NKK.IIBOFK 
HOOD B<*richl an die KepraesenLu] tense halt <ies Kiccht ’lercms \<m (»iundhcsit/i in in 
Kopcnhagcn uiul Umgegeml fur da** $2 Kiilmum'sjalii, \on 1 Jamuu i<>i 4 bi^ zum 

ii. December igi 4 } 

We have reserved this institution for the last, because it is a special 
type of loan association differing in most lespects from those hitherto 
considered. In the first place, it works in a very small area, comprising 
only Copenhagen, the capital of Denmark, and its immediate neighbourhood , 
its functions are therefore definitely limited its members are recruited from 
a very restricted class , vtz. only the owners of real property in the capital. 
It has therefore a character of its own, which is shown in the value of the 
mortgaged property, and the average amount of the loans, and also in the 
nature of its transactions, because the articles allow of loans on the security 
of a second mortgage. The association thus forms a link with the with the 
other group of associations to be described later. 

It is as well to observe straightway however that the loans secured by 
second mortgages are very few, only 40 out of a total of 2,987 existing at the 
close of the financial year, — i e. rather more than 1 per cent, — w T hile 
their value amounted at the end of 1914 to 2 780 700 or. out of a total of 
i6t , 1 89,100 that is, 1.7 %. 

Few associations have been so successfully managed as this during 
the 32 years of its existence there has not been one ore of loss, and on the 
31st Dec. 1 <>14 (the financial year of this institution begins on the 1st Jan. 
instead of the 1st April in each year) not one holding remained in the pos- 
session of the association This seems to be due to the great care w ith w'hich 
the management has surveyed the land offered for mortgage , making a 
rigorous and accurate investigation of each holding every three years. 

Its business has been indeed remarkable in every aspect. Though work- 
ing within a very limited aiea it has in 32 years granted loans to the value 
of 20(1,452,400 cr. - - nearly 300 millions ot francs, making an annual aver- 
age of nearly ten millions of francs. CHvitig to the nature of the advances, 
repayments have been much more regular than in the other land loan insti- 
tutions we have described, 45,263,300 cr having been repaid, the mort- 
gage principal amounting on the 31st. Dec. 1914 to 161,189,100 Cr 

The report unfortunately gives no details of the transactions of the 
last financial year. It merely states that during the year there w r ere 106 
new loans granted, of a total of 5,200,700 cr. but nothing is said of the value 
or the situation of the mortgaged property, or the average amount of the 
loans, etc. 

Still, it is possible to gather more exact details as to the general situa- 
tion of the institution on the 31st Dec. 1914. 

At that date the loans outstanding were 2,987 mortgaged on lands 
of the value of 334,505,236 cr. The average value of the mortgaged land is 
111,987 cr. These figures alone show the different character of the institu- 
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tion, since in associations among small proprietors, we saw that the ave- 
rage value of the mortgaged property was about 5,000 cr. and in the 
others it rose to 30 or 40,000 cr., while the Copenhagen association exceeds 
twice this last average 

Of course the average amount of the loan is very high, going up to 53,964 
cr., the aggregate of the loans being 161,189,100 cr But here as in the 
otheT institutions under consideration, we find that the proportion between 
the total debt on the land (163.545,763 cr. including in this sum the pre- 
existing advances by the institution) and the value of the property itself 
always remains below the 50 % already mentioned In the present case 
it is 49,0 ° 0 

The high average value of the holdings, and of the loans upon them has 
produced another result favourable to the institution, that is the small 
cost of management, which in 1914 was 131,675 cr. i. e only 0.12 cr per 
1000 of mortgage capital, the smallest we have hitherto found 

I11 conclusion, it may be stated that the war does not seem to have 
placed an} obstacle in the way of the association, which fact peihaps is 
due to either to its limited sphere of action, or to the circumstance that it 
caters almost exclusively for large estates in a city where in a crisis like the 
present it is easier to realise the bonds issued in the course of loan tiansac- 
tions 


BGYP'l 


Tin, Ol’I R VI IONS OF THl «CRlI>ri roxcil K D’URIIM IN mil — o'/M- 

f mmation , 7U1 Maiih i<>ih 


The mortgage operations of the Company, wdnch it had been intended 
should extend to the Balkan kingdoms and the Ottoman Einpne, have 
remained confined to Egypt In that country alone has it been able, up 
to now, to make its investments, which amount to mort than 31 million 
francs 

The mortgage loans of the Company cover both rural estates and 
cit> propei tv. The proportion of each of these tw r o classes is 41. 60 % for 
rural advances and 58 -$4 % for towm advances Almost the whole of 
them have been effected m the different provinces of Bower Egypt, and 
in the towns of Cairo, Alexandria, Tantah, Matisourah, Damietta and Suez. 

In addition the Company has appropriated a sum of nearly 8 million fr. 
for advances to a branch, the Caisse auxillairc fonciere, whose operations 
supplement the mortgage investments proper of the Company. The 
Caisse au\iliaire fonciere advances loans to the owners of wakonf properties, 
tinder the law of the Koran, the capital in these properties remains in- 
alienable and non-transferable, but the income remains at the disposal of 
the beneficiary and may be made over to third persons The security for 
the loans effected b)^ hthe Caisse auxiliaire fonciere consists in the transfer 
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of the income, which is effected to it, together with a life insurance. 
In the event of non-payment of the yearly amounts, the Caihse auxiliaire 
fondere is entitled to demand the sequestration of the proper!}' serving as 
security, so that in many cases it is itself authorised to collect the revenue 
and thus obtains a maximum security. Legal precedent is fairly /fixed on 
this point. 

The European war has had a noticeable reaction on the economic 
situation of the country. It is well kown that cotton is the principal 
item of production. The two cotton crops for iqi2 and 191J, cpiite 
satisfactory from the point ol quantity and price, had brought fairly 
considerable sums into Egypt ; a successful reform of procedure in matters 
of real property had contributed to the termination of disputes pending 
for a long time by expediting the proceedings for expropriation ; finally, 
the execution of a great scheme of drainage, the carefully studied system of 
which was to cover the whole of the north of Egypt, perforce tended to 
enhance Egyptian land veiy considerable in value 

The whole of these factors, to which others of minor importance were 
added, placed the Egyptian market on a very healthy footing, so that one 
might justly have anticipated a fresh economic expansion. 

The war of course made all these results doubtful. Towards the lat- 
tei months of 1914 while the cotton eiop was deficient, the growers expe- 
rienced insurmountable difficulties in effecting its sale owing to the prices m 
the carrying ‘trade and the stoppage of indust rv. This led to a collapse 
of prices, by which landed proprietors w'crt hard hit. 

This crisis affected the Credit homier d' Orient in particular; the 
growers and cultivators, who had difficulty in paying their taxes, were 
still less able to meet their liabilities to their mortgagees. Town rents pass- 
ed through a similar crisis, aggravated by a moratorium which tied up 
considerable deposits Tt became difficult to get in debts, and the item 
of « Annual payments in arrears » ^ welled proportionately. 

The direct consequence of this economic crisis w r as the necessity on 
the part of the Company to avail itself of the moratorium towards its bond 
holders, and to postpone the payment of its coupons to the same extent as 
its debtors were themselves in arrears to the Company. Nevertheless 
the sums got in have allowed of payment of the coupons after a postpone- 
ment of some months only, and at the present time the arrears cover only 
one coupon of each of the series of bonds 

At the same time, every legal precaution w r as taken to render secure 
the outstanding debts of the Company, and also to preserve the security 
intact. In some cases only expropriation became necessary ; the Credit 
fonder d* Orient has up to now' had only tw^o estates left on its hands, repre- 
senting a capital of 612,902 francs 68. It is waiting for more favourable 
circumstances to realise these. 

The economic crisis in Egypt is, for the rest, now subsiding. Though 
not yet what they should be normally, the payments now' come in more 
easily. Since the close of the financial year, the Credit fonder d % Orient 
has had more than 800,000 francs of receipts, wdiile it had only had 011c 
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third of this sum in the corresponding period of 1914. This is the happy 
consequence of the resumption of business and the more advantageous 
sale of cotton, the 1915 crop of which yielded about 4,750,000 cantars (a 
cantar is 45 kilogrammes). It is certainly not a satisfactory crop, because 
those of 1912 and 1913 had been about 7,500,000 to 7,700,000 cantars. 
The deficit in the production of 1915, however, was partly made up by for 
the textile quality and the high selling price While at the end of Decem- 
ber 1913 Egyptian cotton of medium quality fetched 11 fr.50 per English 
pound at Liverpool, falling to 7 fr. 18 in 1914, it rose to 12 fr. 25 on the same 
date in 1915. This is a noteworthy improvement ; therefore exports 
from the port of Alexandria from September 1st to 29th December 1915 
amounted to 552,264 cantars, while they had only been 260,992 cantars 
during the same period of 1914. 


FRANCK 


COMPXNIES ENGVGHD IN MAKING ADVANCES ON REAL PROPERTIES VN 1 ) THE 
W VR — According to Cayral (Emile), in the Avenir dt la MuluahU of the 1st Ma\ 10x5. 

It would be fruitless to endeavour to enumerate, much less to measure' 
the disturbances which the war has occasioned m the operation of Com- 
panies for advances on real estate. An institution the basis of which is 
loans to the small holder, and above all the small trader, must necessarily 
suffer either directly or by reaction from the ravages and misfortunes of 
the war. In the invaded departments, where these very Companies were 
so flourishing, bombardment and fire has partly destroyed the real property 
forming the security, and often the family of the borrower is dispersed and 
impoverished, if not ruined. In other regions the real property is intact, 
but some of the borrowers are with the colours ad the others unemployed, 
which perforce occasions delay in the payment of the interest due and the 
redemption of the loans and these arrears become formidable for those who 
return to their homes ill, injured, incapable of eai mug the big wages in view of 
which they had courageously shouldered the debt, confident in their fu- 
ture saving powers. 

Nevertheless, when better times come, real property loan Companies 
will resume their career of expansion, and find an entire new connection 
of workmen desirous of settling down to family lile, with all the encou- 
ragements and all the financial assistance of the State, whose rightly under- 
stood interest is closely bound up with their productive activity. Further- 
more, even now, if tlieii connection alone be considered, the losses which 
they sustain or which threaten them are neither so extensive nor so irrepar- 
able as they appear at first sight. 

In order to judge oi the losses resulting A rom the destruction of the 
security pledged, combined with the insolvency of the borrower, precise 
information as to the position of the Companies in the north of France 
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must be awaited. It must straightway be remarked that the mortgagee 
Companies are entitled in principle to an indemnity representing the value 
of the rural property destroyed, in the distribution of the credits appro- 
priate for that purpose in the budget The State, in this respect, is in 
the same position as Insurance Companies paying the value of the burnt 
property would be, if it were not a question of claims due to the war risk, 
that is to say, claims categorically excluded from the insurance. 

Whether or not the property mortgaged is destroyed, the Companies 
will, financially at any rate, sustain no loss by reason of the many deaths of 
borrowers occurring during the war. For all the loans prior to the decree 
of the 7th September 1914, the insurance against death made obligatory 
by law and contracted with the National ( )ffice would, without additional 
premium, cover the risk of war. For loans subsequent to the same decree, 
which indeed are very few, this risk must likewise have been covered, where 
it existed, by means of an additional premium which has been advanced by 
the Companies. 

The real danger for the Companies lies in a retardation of their col- 
lection of payments from borrowers with the coloms or out of work. liven 
these arrears howevei wall be limited to the duration of the war, and conse- 
quently would be relatively easy to pay off w r here able-bodied men are in 
question. For the sick and wounded, and also ior borrowers with a fa- 
mily who have lost the son or sons who afforded them assistance in making 
their annual payments, these arrears may grow and prove irrecoverable. 
This is the point wdiich inspires most anxiet\ , but towards these unfortu- 
nate borrowers the Companies must exercise their ingenuity in order to 
find acceptable methods ol paying off so as to avoid the brutal fact of expro 
priation. The Socicte de credit immobilicr dc la (xironde (Gironde hand 
Advances Company) already pursuing this course, has formed a special 
reserve for « gratuitous provision for specially unfortunate borrowers w r ith 
the colours » This provision will in most cases consist in advancing an 
additional insurance premium by which it will be possible to allow the bor- 
rower the same time for payiug off his arrears as for the principal not yet 
due. 


* 

* * 

RECORD OF MOVEMENT IN REAR PROPERTY MORTGAGE COMPANIES - Bulletin 
dc la Sucittc iran$av>e des Habitations d bon maicht , Ocl obci -December xqi * 


The articles of the following companies have been approved by de- 
crees of the Minister of Labour and Social Provident Measures, under the 
dates given below in parenthesis : 

Socicte de credit immobilier de Varrondissement de Troyes pour V entou- 
rage ment a la petite propriSte (Real property Advances Company of the dis 
strict of Troyes for the encouragement of the small holder), with its chief 
office at Troyes (15th July 1914) ; 
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Societe de credit immobilier de Toulon (Toulon Real property Advances 
Company), with its office at Toulon (16th July 1914) ; 

Societe de credit immobilier de la Loir e-Inf erieure (Real property Ad- 
vances Company of the Loire-Inf Erieure) with its seat at the prefecture of 
Nantes (10th August 1014) ; 

Societe de c redd immobilier d’Avallon (Real property Advances Company 
of Avallon) Chief office at Avallon (Yonne) (25th August 1914) ; 

Sou etc de credit immobilier de V arrondissement d* Orange. (Real property 
Advances Company of the District of Orange). Chief office at the 
Savings Bank of Orange (Vaucluse) (51st August 1914). 

On the other hand, by decree of the nth November 1914, a resolu- 
tion of the General Council of the Seine, dated the 8th July 1914, was 
approved, by which the General Council of the Seine decided to give the 
guarantee of the Department to the Societe ccntrale de credit immobilier 
(Central Real property Advances Company) for the paymnt of the annual 
sums corresponding to the additional advance of one tenth which the said 
Company will have received from the State. 

This guarantee will apply exclusively to the annual payments corres- 
ponding to one tenth of the value of the real property to be erected during 
twenty-five years, and for a sum of 50,000 francs per year. 

By means of an appropriation from the general resources of the depart- 
mental budget, provision will be made for the expense which may possibly 
result from the engagement contracted by the department of the Seine. 


RUSSIA. 


THU OOURVTIONS OF TIIJv STATE I, AND HANK FOR Till NOBI 1 JTY IN 1014 

The activity of the State Land Bank of the Nobility during the se- 
cond half of 1914 hat been greatly limited owing to the state of war. An 
ordinance oi the Committee of Finance sanctioned by the Emperor indeed 
laid it down that before granting new mortgage loans the Bank must have 
a normal average survey made of the property offered in mortgage, and 
that no additional mortgages can be granted on properties already mort- 
gaged to the Bank before the period of 5 years has expired from the date of 
the first mortgage. 

Almost all the operations effected by the Bank during the financial 
year under review bear the trace of these enactments. The issue of land 
bonds, which had reached the sum of Roubles 45,075,800 during the first 
half of the year, fell during the second half to R. 25,062,700, while usually 
in previous years it amounted to an equal figure. The number of loans, 
their aggregate amount and their average amount have likewise undergone 
some diminution in comparison with previous years, as is shown by the 
following table : 
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Year 

Number 

of 

Aggregate 

of 

Average 

amount 

— 

loans granted 

loans 

of loans 

I909 .... 

78b 

49,701,600 

(>3,200 

I9IO .... 

1,248 

87,125,400 

64,800 

I9II .... 

• • • ■ 1.355 

88,842,600 

65,600 

1912 .... 

1 ,48b 

I09,3r4,X00 

73,500 

1913 .... 

1425 

146,082,000 

102,500 

1914 .... 

I,2t)2 

114,290,400 

99,500 


The aggregate amount of loans is therefore notably less, and the differ- 
ence is still more remarkable if it be taken into account that in 1913 the 
total of the loans had undergone a large increase, rising from R. 109,314,100 
in 1912 to R 14b, 082,000 Nevertheless, in comparison with 1912 the 
aggregate amount of the loans granted in 1914 is higher by 5 million roubles. 

Out of 1292 loans granted, 443 were secured by first mortgage, and 
849 by mortgages of lower rank The 1292 real properties mortgaged 
had an area of 1,123,808 dessiatines, and their estimated value was 
R. 1897,637 213, or 17b roubles per dessiatine The total of the loans grant- 
ed - R 114,290,400 — gives on the other hand an average of 102 roubles 
per dessiatine. 

Almost all the loans, or 98 ° ( , in nuinbei and 99 ° 0 in amount, were, 
as m previous years, long date loans, generally bi years and 8 months or 
6b years and b months. 

The 849 properties on which second mortgages were applied foi had 
an area of (>88,170 dessiatines and were valued at R. 140,586,748 but the 
loans granted by the Bank only amounted to R. 81,148,100. 

The proportion between the area of the properties upon which a se- 
cond mortgage was granted and that of the properties offered foi first mort- 
gages has fallen by 1.4 ° 0> while the estimated value has risen from 108 to 
204 roubles, that is to say it lias almost doubled, and at the same time the 
amount of the loans granted has gone up from R. 66 to R. 130 per dessia- 
tine. The increase is due principally to the fact that the value of the land 
has grown regularly during the last few years owing to causes of an economic 
character generally and an agricultural character in particular, which tend 
to increa.se the productivity of the land and facilities of cultivation 

The average area of the properties mortgaged was, in 1914, 984 des- 
siatines, or twice that which had been found until then (505 dessiatines) 
The majority of the properties mortgaged (57.1 ° 0 ) are of medium size, 
that is to say, between 101 and 1000 dessiatines ; 26.2 % were small estates 
{up to 100 dessiatines) and 16.7 % only were large estates (more than 1000 
dessiatines). The number of mortgaged properties sold during the year 
amounted to 2,588, representing an area of (>45,276 dessiatines and charged 
with a mortgage debt of R. 33,679,500. These properties passed to the 
following classes of landowners : 
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Number Area 

of properties in dessiatines 


To the hereditary nobilitv 



351571 

To institution'; 



18,719 

To peasants 


1,005 

170,189 

To commoner 


"7 

1 1,240 

To ti ider^ 


5 i 

18,62 ^ 

'lo other <J is^cs 


210 

68 9 ^ 


1 otal 

25S8 

6 |5 270 


111 the course of the last 6 years the following were the transfers of the 
real properties mortaged as security m favour of the Bank, to the same clas- 
ses of owners 



1900 

1910 

19 1 

IQI 

J913 

1914 

Nobillt\ 

123 

457 

jOo 

■)o8 

p )6 

"> )2 

Institutions 

So 


41 

22 

21 

19 

Peasants . 

37 * 

434 

380 

2/1 

2 }0 

ij(> 

Lommont rs 

JO 

21 

28 

20 

16 

1 1 

1 ra< lei s 

1 

33 

1 43 



18 

Other d isst*s 

73 

09 


U4 

M 

09 

J otal 

889 

1,085 

j 1,09 \ 

987 

805 

045 


The amount of book debts of the Bank refunded before maturity was 
m 1914 R 10,075,481 80, divided over 1124 real properties with a total 
area of 183,702 dessiatines Of this number, 571 (with an area of 183,617 
dessiatines) passed into the hands of owners who did not belong to the 
nobility 

The amount of the loans refunded before the due date has greatly 
varied of late years , these variations are due, among other things, to the 
operations of the peasants' Bank Until 1907, this Bank bought the 
property with its own capital and took over the mortgage encumbrance 
thereon, but since 1908, and still more since 1912, the freedom of the Bank 
in this respect has been materially restricted by an order of the Ministry 
of Finance, by virtue of which it buys a smaller number of real properties 
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and transfers the mortgage debts with which they are encumbered to the 
Bank of the Nobility by means of annuities paid in advance. 

The Bank has, in 1819 cases, granted its mortgagors the right to charge 
the property mortgaged in its favour with other private mortgages. 
These latter mortgages covered 978,932 dessiatines valued by the Bank at 
Roubles 107,121,813 on which they placed a charge of R. 61,271,040 or 
57 ° () of the estimated value of the property. 

The Bank has furthe 'more granted 220 loans against bills of the 
Imperial Bank, taking a mortgage on 220,562 dessiatines of a value of 
R. 26,251,330 ; the mortgage debt amounted to R. 13,695,135, or 52 % 
of the value of the property. 


* 


* 

* 


At the end of 1914, the mortgages outsanding in favour of the Bank 
amounted to Roubles 844,451,876 , there were furthermore R. 26,919,604.28 
of instalments in arrears and also a book debt carrying 110 interest and a 
special book debt amounting to Roubles 1,397,354,11. Finaly the credit 
balance of the Land Bank of the Nobility in the Peasants’ Bank amounted 
at the same time to R. 165,776,865.25 

The mortgaged properties on which the instalments of repayment due 
in 1914, had not been paid were put for sale in 1914* The following are 
the figures available in reference t hereto 


Properties put up for sale 

Area in dessiatines 

Mortgage debt (roubles) . . . . 
Instalments in arrears . . . . 



Mu\ 

3,080 

*-803,359 

108,315,748 

3,699,382 


1914 

November 

2,73f> 

2,l69,95() 

147 ^ 57-006 

4 , 990,395 


Therefore, in all there were 5816 properties put up for sale ; in 5824 
of them, however, the sale was stopped by payment of the arrears. In 
1988 other cases the sale could not be carried out, the debtors being covered 
by special privileges. Of the remaining 14 properties 12 were sold and 2 
left on the hands of the Bank. The 12 properties sold had an area of 10,903 
dessiatines and were charged with a debt of roubles 686,973 ; the sale, on 
the other hand, yielded R. 689,203. These properties were also charged 
with private mortgages to the amount of R. 749,183. 

At the end of 1913 the Bank remained the owner of 130 properties 
with an area of 38,571 dessiatines, most of them situated in Transcaucasia. 
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The Land Bank of the Nobility posseses the following resources : 

Born! 


3 % 

4 °o 

4 Vt °o 


5 ° t) with premiums 


390,700,500 

146,846,600 

221,924,900 

*5 I *34&»7 00 

113,822,079 


Total . . 1,024,(142,979 


The reserve capital, which was R. 9,388,379 rose in 1918 to roubles 
12,585,618,35, and the “ intangible ” fund formed on the 23rd February 
1915 on the occasion of the tercentenary of the reign of the House of Ro- 
manoff amounted to R 10,000,000. 

The real properties of the Bank (in addition to landed estates) were 
valued at R. 1,352,600 and the securities at R. 17,373,992 16. 

The receipts having amounted to R. 5,413,255.85 and the expendituie 
to roubles 2,107,811,02 the net profit was R 3,233,441.83. On compar- 
ing this latter figuie with the profit obtained by the Bank in the pievious 
year, or R. 2,885,518, it will be seen that the net profit for 1914 w^as, in spite 
of the restrictions placed on the activity of the Bank, R 435,926.82 higher. 


SWITZhRLAND 

on R VI IONS OF '1 HI ‘ B VSIJP KURA1, MOR'IOAOl B \NK or LIT b'l \JU ”, in i<>r s ~ 
baB 11)0 K lit und Redlining der BasdlandM liaitlidun >U poihckenbank in 
ubtr da-» Jahi 191 5, IrUdm and Co 191b, j> jo 


The report of the management of this Swiss Mortgage Bank just 
published shows the excellent position of the undertaking and the constant 
growth m its financial activity. The aggregate turnover at the end ot 1915 
shows an increase of more than 4 millions over the figure observed at 31st 
December 1914, or francs 71,252,700 against francs 67,227,296, in 1914. 

The balance sheet of the establishment at 31st December 1915 
closed with an aggregate figure ot frs. 68,498,728 both assets and liabi- 
lities ; the assets of course including the mortgage loans, which amount to 
frs. 63,018,901. 

In 1914, the mortgage loans granted by the above mortgage Bank 
amounted to frs 6^,863,490. 
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the; actixity or german land settlement companies 

IN 1914-1915 


SOUKU,. 

Pit 1 ' \riGKT 1 1 I>I- R DFCTSUIFN 7 ANSlLDI LI NGsi»rsri I SUIAI TFN IM J A1IRL IOI4 15 {it(htV 9 
fur fnmn Kolontsatum) Berlin, \ nl \ III October, November, December ioi> 


The work of German land settlement Companies, during the year of 
operations 1914-1 915, may be summed up as follows 

I and II — The Company having its seat at Konigsberg ((hi pie as- 
sist he Land ge sell si haft) has hitherto been unable to produce its report, 
which is also the case with the Hanover settlement Companv [Hannovasche 
gemeinnutzigi A nsicdlungsgescllschaft) 


* 

* * 


III. — The Pomeranian Land ( ompany (Pommersche Landgescllschafi ), 
a company with limited liability having its head office at Stettin, has had 
to record a general decrease of all operations of purchase and sale owing to 
the war. 

Purchases. — Up to the commencement of the war, 97 estates of an 
area of 51,400 hectares had been offered to the Company. vSince the war, 
offers have been limited to 7 estates aggregating 4,997 hectares During 
the entire corporate year therefore there have been 104 offers of real hold- 
ings representing 55,3^7 hectares, while the year 1913 had brought offers 
of 183 pieces of land with an area of 91,573 hectares. The Company has 
purchased 4 estates with an area of 4,015 hectares for the sum of 4,160,000 
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marks. In the previous year, it had bought 7,393 hectares for 7,422,409 
marks. The average price, which was 1,004 marks per hectare in 1913- 
1914, dropped to 901 marks. 

At the start of the year, the Land gesell sc haft still held 4732 hectares 
of which 2387 h have been sold and conveyed to the purchasers in the course 
of the year Thus, including the 4615 hectares acquired during that cor- 
porate yeai, the Company possessed 6960 hectares at the time when its 
report was prepared; 11 independent farms, comprised in this area, are ad- 
ministered by the Company itself. Until the end of the war, the Land 
Company will confine itself to continuing the regular working of these con- 
cerns 

Settlement Work . — The sales operations were satisfactory until the 
outbreak of war. The Rentenguter created in I Iither Pomerania were above 
all in demand. The last Rentenguter left over from the settlement work 
undertaken in 1913 were .sold aftei the abrogation of the administration 
which had been organised pro tem. At the same time the Company 
completed its methodical process ot settlement of workmen (fur Arbnter- 
rentenstellen) in two places. No settlement plan has yet been prepaied for 
an estate purchased in 1913 or the 4 holdings acquired in 1914 In 1914, 
66 Rentenguter , with an area of 1468 hectares, were sold 

The activity displayed in colonisation by the Pommersche Landgesell- 
schaft (II) which succeeded the old Pommersche Ansiedlungsgesellschaft 
(1), may be summed up in the following table 


Properties puithiMtl f« r Ruitengutir 

parcelling out mated 



Comp im 

Name 

At ea 

Is a me 

Area 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I 


09 

32,088 her 

1306 

22,510 hec 

11 


35 

20,52q » 

5J 2 

#.743 » 


Total . . 

104 

52,517 liec 

1838 

31,253 hec 


The Rentenguter created in Pomerania by the two settlement Companies 
up to the end of 1914. may be classified as follows according to their area 



Less 

From 

From 

rum 

From 2*5 

More 



than 

2 y» to 

5 t«. 

10 to 

to 100 

than 



^ 

Uh 

10 li 

h 

hec 

100 li 

Total 

I 

152 

5 «> 

2.53 

712 

127 

26 

1,306 

II . . . 

82 

24 

74 

308 

3 <> 

14 

532 

Total . . 

234 

80 

397 

1020 

147 

40 

1,838 


To this total there are added 158 extension sales which are subject to 
the payment of an annual charge (“ gegen Rente "). 

The unsteady prices of the 3 ]/ 2 % securities (Rente nhriefe) rendered 
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it difficult to carry out land settlement successfully on a well organised fi- 
nancial basis, and therefore 4 % securities were recently issued. 

Up to now no objection has made to the issue. It is for the rest imposs- 
ible to pronounce a definite judgment on this question, under present cir- 
cumstances. 

Improvements. — Big improvements were again undertaken in 1914. 
The Company was compelled to suspend this work on the outbreak of hos- 
tilities; nevertheless 50 hectares of marsh and waste land were improved. A 
sum of about 20,000 marks was again placed at the disposal of provident 
funds in order to assist in the purchase of fruit trees, chemical manure, seeds, 
etc. This money is utilised in the different settlements. 

Consolidation of Title . The work of consolidation of title {Bcsitz- 
befcstigung) was entrusted to the Company in 1913. To the applications 
made at that time theie weie added dining the last year of operations, 
until the war began, 4 applications foi consolidation made by landowners 
and tji made by peasants Hitherto 31 applications by land owners 
and 297 by peasants have been dealt with, but during the last financial 
year it lias been impossible to carry out any operations of this kind. 

Applications for consolidation of holdings relating to large holdings 
comprised an area of 14,575 hectares. 

8 consolidations were carried through to the end of 1914 , they relate 
to an area of 4,381 hectares and cost, in addition to the lirst rank loans 
of the 1 andschafien, a sum of 1,579,123 marks. We may add on the other 
hand 85 consolidations of peasant holdings embracing an area of about 
2,000 hectares and having entailed a cost of 1,941,252 marks capital re- 
deemable by annuities. 

A ministerial decree published at the outbreak of hostilities made it 
lawful to limit consolidations at the present time to those which had been 
the subject of State advances 01 on winch notices calling in mortgages had 
been given 


* 

* * 

IV) — The Silesian Baud Company (Schlesische Lan dgcsclhch a ft) at 
Breslau was founded in April 1913. Its capital is 5,500,000 marks of which 
one-fourth has been paid up. The Prussian State participated with a sum 
of 2,750,000 marks. 

The objects of the Company are, according to its articles : 

(x) The consolidation of rural landed property by regulation of the- 
charges to which it is subject, in those parts of Silesia where the law on 
holdings consolidation of 26th June 1912 will come into force ; 

(2) The increase in the number of farm holdings by the creation 
of new farms ; the enlargement of already existing farms ; 

(3) The settlement of workmen on the land, particularly workmen 
from rural districts. The Company has two offices, corresponding to the 
two branches of its operations : the settlement office and the holdings 
Consolidation office. 


7 
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Settlement on the land is carried out after arrangement with the 
Royal General Commission for Silesia and Breslau. 

The consolidation is based on the estimate either of a local savings or 
loan bank, or the agricultural surveyor of the Landgesellschaft . 

The consolidation loan which follows the loan, ranking first, of an esta- 
blishment of public utility, is made as a charge ranking second, up to 3 / 4 
of the valuation made by the Company, [or 7 io of the valuation by the 
Landschaft. 

The number of applications received for consolidation of holdings 
was very large during the first year of operations The war suddenly in- 
terrupted the development of tlie second year. 

Purchases. — Since 1913, 7 holdings of an area of 1,159.19 hectares have 
been purchased. Since the opening oi hostilities there have been no 
further purchases. 

Settlement. — Applications for farms were very numerous during the 
second year Several contracts were cancelled or postponed owing to the 
war. The Company was only able to dispose of 514 24 hectares, compris- 
ing 27 farms. 

Consolidation of Title. — The sphere of application of the law on con- 
solidation of holdings embraces in Silesia, the divisions and districts situated 
in the Government divisions of Breslau, Liegnitz and Oppeln. 

The peasants’ co-operative associations have given their entire support 
to the consolidation of peasants’ land holdings; 194 associations already 
have offered to undertake suieties; 410 consolidations, representing 27,523 
hectares, have been undertaken ; at present there are in hand 14 consoli- 
dations, involving an area of 998 hectares, but, since the outbreitk of hosti- 
lities no new business has been accepted 

* 

* * 

V) . — The rural Bank of Schleswig-Holstein (Sc hlesmg-Hohtemsche 
Hofebank), at Kiel, has taken over the continuance of the Schlcswig~Hol~ 
stemischen gememnidzigen Siedlungsgenosscnschafi , in liquidation. Its 
activity, as regards consolidation, is confined at present to loans on the rural 
lands in the north of Schleswig. 

No new settlements have hitherto been established. 

* 

* * 

VI) . — The Hesse Land Settlement Company , ( Hessische Siedlungs-Ge - 
sellschaft ) at Cassel, has not founded any new settlements during its fourth 
corporate year from the 1st April 1914 to the 31st March 1915. It has not 
carried out any sales of land plots for its own account, but those which it 
was instructed to carry out have enabled the residents to enlarge holdings 
at a reasonable price and purchasers to keep themselves going in their farms 
without excessively heavy burdens and to work the rest of their holdings. 
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The Company has brought down to a normal level the debts of two 
holders by a sale of part of their property. The complete sale of some lands 
was made through its agency. 

The Company has received the support of the Landes hr edit kasse in 
all mortgage business. It has definitively included in its articles the nego- 
tiation, for account of others, of farm leases, an operation already success- 
fully attempted during the year 1913-1914. Nevertheless, since the be- 
ginning of the war, no farm lease has been negotiated while some sales have 
again been made through the agency of the Company. 

The latter has had the remainder of an estate bought for its account 
drained and has worked it for the purpose of development. 

Another property with an area of 10.47 hectaies has been organised 
with a special view to cattle breeding, first by a farmer hired by contract, 
and when the latter was called to the colours, by a neighbouring small 
holder. 

lheparatory work has been cariied out for the creation of Rentgiiter 
and it is hoped to establish a settlement of market-gardening RentcngUier , 
with the assistance of peisons disabled in the war. 

The Company has been instructed to sell 23 holdings for account of 
their proprietors, but, above all since the outbreak of hostilities, it has only 
been able to realise a small portion. 

Nevertheless the profit realised in the conclusion of these transac- 
tions has allowed of the distribution ot a dividend of 4 % and the increase 
of the reserve funds of the company. 

VII) — The Mecklenburg Land Settlement Company (Meklenburgische 
Amicdlungs-Gesellschaft ), at Schwerin, lias experienced great difficulties 
owing to the war. 

The mobilisation of horses, requisitioned at the moment when agri- 
cultuial work was in full swing, was a hindrance to farm working ; never- 
theless the difficulty was soon oveicome. The shortage of labour was hard- 
ly felt. Where it did occur it w*as made good by calling in school boys. 
The results of the rye crop and potato harvest w 7 ere not fully satisfactory 
as regards quantity. Everywhere the autumn sowings were completed in 
time. 

The families of settlers suffered through a number of their members 
being called to the colours. The Company came to their assistance to the 
extent called for by the existing need. The payments clue to the Com* 
pany were, generally speaking, got in satisfactorily. The sales operations 
undertaken by the Company, which, up to the war, had been satisfactory 
in their developement, have since been entirely held up owing to complete 
absence of demand, and this state of things will last until the end of 
the war. 

The heavy subscription to the w 7 ar loan has unfavourably influenced 
the raising of mortgages. To this must be added the heavy charges on the 
capital borrowed by the Company, owing to the fact that the Reichshanh has 
raised the rate of advances on securities from 5 % to 7 %. 
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The absence of sufficient profits in land transactions and the losses 
arising from the difference between the rates paid by the settlers to the 
Company and the rates paid by the latter for its loans', go to reduce the 
financial results of the year 1914 and do not allow of the distribution of a 
dividend. 

In all 40 pieces of land, of an area of 62 8. 19 hectares, were sold in 1914. 

The changes which occurred in 1914 in the holdings of the Company 
were as follow 1 s 


Holdings at start of corporate year . . . (>29. 44 hec. 

Purchases of land in the course of the 

year (>95.75 » 

1,295.19 hec. 

Sale of 40 pieces of land (>28.19 » 

Holdings at the end of the year (>67 00 hec. 


The Company’s Office at Rostock has been temporarily closed, its di- 
rector having joined the army. 


* 

* * 

VIII) — The Landbank AktiengesclLchajl, at Berlin, has also had its 
selling and buying operations impeded by the war, at the very moment 
when land transactions in the ordinary course reach their briskest phase. 
In normal times, in point of fact, the second half of the year legnlarly 
brought with its transactions exceeding two-fold those in the fust half, 
particularly as regards the conclusion of sales 

Many farm managers and hands weie called to the colours. The 
best and the greater part of the draught animals were requisitioned. The 
goods traffic has suffered frequent interruptions. There have been exten- 
sive requisitions of provisions and goods. I11 short, all the disturbances which 
the war brings about in farm working confronted the Landbank with 
tasks which it could only fulfil gradually and with difficulty. These diffi- 
culties were generally surmounted by sending on to the farms employees 
of the central administration and of the various offices, and, by mustering 
the whole of the available strength, the gaps were filled and the difficul- 
ties successfully overcome 

Four estates in Hast Prussia were threatened for some time with in- 
vasion by the enemy and suffered losses in buildings. Apart from these es- 
tates, the absent hands and draught animals were replaced either by machi- 
nery or by the like factors which had become available elsewhere. Thus 
the harvest was got in in good time ; the area of autumn sowings was the 
same as usual , the preparation of spring sowings was perfectly regular 
The required manures and the forage needed for the cattle were procurec 
and ensured. 
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The falling off caused by the war in the operations of sales and pur- 
chases emerges from the following figures : 

While in the previous year 11,824 hectares had been acquired or re- 
ceived for management, this figure fell in 1914 to 5.248 hectares, of which 
516 were purchased and 4,732 taken over for management. 

In the same way, the sales, which in 1913 were 15,261 hectares (of 
which 9,102 properties belonging to the Company and 6,159 managed), were 
only 3,675 hectares in 1914, being 1,841 hectares holdings of the Company 
and 1,834 hectares managed holdings. 

According to the particulars for the previous financial years, more than 
two thirds of the transactions were effected in the second half of the calen- 
clai year. It is therefore not surprising that sales operations only yielded 
in 1914, 8,160,000 marks, against 31,300,000 marks in 1913, 30,800,000 
marks in 1912 and 26,500,000 marks m 1911. 

Since its foundation the Land bank has purchased 248,815 hectares 
foi its own account and 50,294 hectares for account of third parties. As 
will be seen, its purchases comprised a total of 229,109 hectares 

Against these it sold 241,7(15 hectares of its holdings and 37,585 
hectares for account of third persons, making in all 279,550 hectares. 

The total number of purchasers in 1914 amounted to 7,069 being an 
increase of 127 over the previous working year. 

The number of independent small farms created and sold by the Land- 
bank rose from 3,523 with an area of 47,107 hectares, to 3,596 of 47,895 
hectares , The figmc for sales for fatm enlargements rose from 2,804 com- 
prising 13,240 hectares, to 2,848 w ith 15,543 hectares. Finally the sales of 
independent small farms and already divided holdings {Rest ** liter) rose from 
615, with an area of 215,328 hectares to 625, of 218,112 hectares 

The Landbank, at the close of the financial year, possessed 7.050 hec- 
tares, of which : 

2,395 purchased in 1910 or before (as against 2,584 in 1913) 

26O » » 1911 .... (as against 923 in 1913) 

2,247 » » 1912 .... (as against 3,002 in 1913) 

1,696 » » 1913 .... (as against 1,878 in 1913) 

448 » » 1914 

It furthermore had under management at the close of the working 
year 10,871 hectares, instead of 204 in 1911 ; 869 in 1912 ; 4,954 in 1913 ; 
4,844 in 1914. 

The total amount of sales of the Landbank since its foundation is 
354,100,000 marks. Out of this total mi amount of 113,200,000 marks 
on account has been paid, or rather 109,200,000 marks, 4,000,000 marks 
having been returned to the purchasers in the interest of their undertak- 
ings. There consequently results a balance of 244,900,000 marks. The 
company was unable to cover 24,200,000 marks of this balance, due to re- 
cent sales, by a first charge loan. The Landbank still holds this sum in the 
form of first rank mortgages. On the other hand, it has balanced by a 
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first charge loan 220,700,000 marks, being 177,900,000 marks by loans and 

56.700.000 marks by payments on account. Hence there remain 46,100,000 
second rank mortgages for the balance of sales, of which 13,800,000 marks 
have been assigned to third parties. The Landbank therefore possesses 

32.300.000 marks second rank mortgages (against 33,200,000 marks in 1913) 
and 24.200 000 maiks first rank mortgages for the balances on sales (against 

36.900.000 marks in 191-5) making an aggregate of 56,500,000 marks 
(70,100,000 in 1913), which appear in the books under the accounts of 
mortgages,, debtors and Rente ngutsmassen . 

At the dose of the financial year 40,700,000 marks balance on sales 
had matured Of this amount only 37 millions was paid in. An extens- 
ion of time ‘for payment beyond this financial year was granted tor the re- 
maining 3,700,000 marks. 

Of the balances of sale not maturing till 19 r 5, iq. 7 million marks were 
paid in advance. 

The pa> r ments due from Hast, Prussia, which had fallen into ai rears 
owing to the war, are coming in gradually, as the people return to their 
homes The provisional indemnities which the State has allowed also con- 
tribute to this result An extension of time foi payment beyond the 
financial year has been granted in eleven cases, on special grounds. 

* 

* * 

IX). — The Land Company “ Holdings Jor all" (Landgcsellschaft 4< l£i- 
gene Scholle) ”, at Prankfort-on- the- Oder, closed its year of operations at 
30th June 1915 

During that year, it received applications for admission from five new 
members subscribing a capital of 123,000 maiks. When their admission has 
been approved, the capital of the Company will thus rise from 8,289,000 
marks to 8,314,000 marks, and the the number of members from 286 
to 291. 

The offers of estates and lands have been maintained at the ordinary 
level, but as the general situation holds out prospect of a small number of 
purchases only, the Company has only taken up an inconsiderable propor- 
tion of the lands which have been offered it. 

It is interesting to observe that since the beginning of the war the number 
of lands offered for sale in the neighbourhood of towns has noticeably 


inci eased 

The offers of sale comprised : 

11 estates of over 500 hect. each 8,120 hectares. 

19 large farms » 100 » » 6,700 » 

28 farms up to 100 » » 1,290 » 

43 lands near towns 573 » 

loi estates and lands covering a total of . . 


16,683 hectares. 
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The purchase operations being stationary and settlement on the lands 
being at the lowest ebb, the Company, with the assistance of arbitration 
authorities, entered into arrangements with the Komgliche Rentenbank in con- 
nection with outstanding land settlement business and the taking over by the 
bank of a number of Rentengutsstelleiu The Company has thus taken over 740 
settlers' farms, of which up to now 437 have been handed to the Rentenbank ; 
201 others are also in course of being delivered over to the Rentenbank ; 
there would thus remain only 102, which can only be taken over later, owing 
to the absence of the purchasers at present in an enemy country, and their 
insufficient representation. 

Except in the Rcntengutcr previously mentioned (17 cases excepted) 
the preparatory work for conveyance, such as land survey rectifications, 
release of the lands from incumbrances and mortgages, etc., has been 
completed on the 23 9 lands sold for cash up to 30th June 1914. 

The war first of all caused a complete stoppage in settlement. Never- 
theless small holdings have been more and more in demand since the spring 
of 1915. 

In spite of the stringency of the money market, cash purchases are 
more numeious than Rentengnhtellen 

In a number of settlement transactions, Rcntengutcr contracts have been 
converted into cash sales Furthermore, a fairly large number of enquirers 
desire farms to be reserved for them, of which they would take possession 
after the conclusion of peace. 

At the 30th June 1915, the Company had sold 1077 farms covering 
11,230 39 hectares, made up as follows 


Ri nit neuter Cash Sales 



Numln 1 

Hct tanus 

Number j 

Heetfuess 

Saks at }nth June ium 

75} 


1 1 

239 

1 ,997 91 

Saks m the jiar on h 

20 

7° 27 

f '5 

3.525 58 


According to the data at the beginning of the corporate year 1915-16 
the increase in the number of purchasers appears to continue. 

In the cash sales during the financial year, one third and up to one half 
of the selling price was paid on conclusion of the contract ; the rest, mostly 
at the time of conve>anee. In any case, there were no mortgages created 
for balance payment on sales. 

Several settlers’ families have been deprived of the men who were the 
family support, and who have gone to the war. 

The Company aided them by lending actual assistance, especially 
during harvesting and sowing. It supplied mechanical threshers free, and 
seeds, manure and forage at a moderate charge. Other families have had 
one or more of their members killed or seriously wounded ; the Company, in 
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view of the impossibility on their part of continuing to work their lands, 
had to take them over and administer them completely being 28 Renten- 
gutsstellen with an area of 118,77 hectares. After the conclusion of peace 
the sale of these farms will probably not be difficult. According to pre- 
sent calculations, the assistance to settlers’ families who have suffered 
through the war has necessitated an outlay of 29,500 marks. 

The balance sheet closed with a net profit of J93.527.69 marks. 

X). -- The Saxony hand Settlement Company ( Sicdl ungsgescllscha ft 
Sttchsenhnid) transferred its head office to Halle on the 1st July 1915. 

At the outset of the war, its only task was the administration of three 
as yet unsettled estates. Since then the organisation of small settlements 
has been added. Finally, it is anticipated that the settlement of industrial 
workers on the land will assume growing importance in the operations of 
the Company. The object will be to prevent professional speculators from 
turning to account the shortage of housing which threatens to make itself 
felt after the war. O11 the other hand, it is thought that a kind of economic 
basis may here be found for the development of the company’s operations. 
Settlement could indeed not be effected without this adjunct, in view of 
the difficult position in which Saxony finds itself. 

The Company has purchased the following for the establishment of 


small settlements : 

Total art*a Purchase lhke 

2 pieces of land . . . 26.29 hectares 1 56,(158 marks. 

2 estates 63.32 hectares 1,9(10,000 » 

It has sold • 

1 Restgut 125 hectares 

3 peasant’s lands 24 » 

4 rural workmen’s lands ....... 5 » 

41 small holdings of land (from 0.5 to 

(1 morgen) 7 » 


49 pieces of land 1O1 hectares 


A few T allotments w r ere also sold for cash for enlargement of farms. We 
may note that these sales were made during the short period from 1st April 
to 30th June 1915. The contracts have already been prepared for the 
majority of these lands. In spite of the prolongation of the war, the sale 
of small settlements has since then continued satisfactorily. 

We may add that the Company proposes to undertake the settlement 
of disabled soldiers on tlie Land. 

The war has gieatly hindered building work, both owing to .shortage of 
workmen and increase in prices of materials. In several cases it has only 
been possible to complete buildings by resorting to the employment of 
prisoners of war. 

The net profit for the financial year is 145,266.39 marks. 
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THRPISTRI1U TION OR RT T R\I, PROPERTY AND RANI) SKTTRR- 
MRNT IN TII1UR ROTATION TO T Hit, AGRARIAN PRORLRM 


<>1 1KI\J SOI KC I S (l) 

Kl Si \ \ l I OOR \l K \ \ 1 si M>(S1K \ I>1 I si \\ \ public 1(1 l ] > )T ll DlTaUHl l.UKI ll dll lllsll 
tuto t eogiah » \ I st idislieo ((r< \iafhita} n l s tali tiud S um\ tf s fain ) Mmistn of 
Public. Instruct! m ml Imi \its \ ols l II m 1 IJ1 Punting office of the Leogia 
pine ll ml siilisviv.il I list it ut c Mull i«l 1 i m* i > 1 1 
U \so m i \ i oi i \uon in )sp\\v secundum i lim inuento licilio in Li Peninsula e Isl is 
id\iiunics cl i ill dun mbit <k did [Kitutn f th Pofulatunm S fain uundin^to 
tin ci ff sirs until d ut in thi I » nmsuta an I th n tjd mm, Island nt Uu }is / Ihctmbu 
i »i( ) (ami il Dilution of the ircogiaplm il ind st itistical Institute Mmistn of 1 ub 
lu Instruction m 1 I me \it Punting oflut < f tin l»t mini Direction of the Liograplii 
i il mil St it ist k il Institute M tdrid i »i 

Lm i >i Loiom/\ika ’i Hi lour vuo\ intiriok \ tiglimmlo prmisional par i la ijicuui n 
k li tui mi U an of land ^tithm nt and ft ist nal n^ulaluiu jot tumh(ti) Imp 
Sue de M Miuuisi ik los Ktos Midtid t i< s 
Hi < L\M 1 M() low Ol 1 ll\\ 1)1 im.IRsi i \s Coonium \s di i /\s Loio\i\s AORflOI \s du 
l mil el pi t/o ijm h ui d< i stat bajo cl pulton ito dc ll Junta Central <k Coloiu/aiion \ 
Hi]K)blaeion mtiiioi (fuuilatuns fu Co panin S nutns (t a^iuuUural stttlt mints uhiU 
under Uu (mil na^t of If t l mttal ( owmtssi n </ land bitthmmt) Impr Hips dc M t» 
Hern mdc/ Mailt id i no 

Jl Nl\ CFN1KM in C»)tOM/\CION \ Hi P01U U 10 N IMI RIOR Ml MORI \ PHI M M AD\ POR IM \ 
Ju\i\ m Lomi RM) m b M lihrmtialo c studios \ tiahajo uah/ idos j oi la niAtin 
duiuntc los ifios i ns ion \ i jM (* intml tnnmission for 1 amt S ttthvunl Ahtmnal 
pruunted b\ this ( omtmssion h tin (>n unnunt f Uts J/aps/t on tin studns and noils tai 
tud out b\ il during the yuirs i >i/ ioi^ and i >i \) Impr Vlunana Madml mis 
I in m Same for the vears mio and i m Ibidem i n 
lin m Suite fot tht >cai iyoj Ibidem i<)io 

Lor oni/aci6n inti rior \ Hi pom \cion. Mi mori\ g>i i limn Lomirnopi S M A l \s 
Lords (fioni Mil September 1907 to >isl December 190k) [I and Sitthnunt ( Reputt 
pri st nti 4 to Uu Coitis by tht Oournnunt of His Man sty) Imp bui elc M Minuc ‘-a di los 
Hi os, Madrid, 1909 


( 1 ) Pax t of this bibliographic males tai and ak< > of the part iculai> and 111k >nnat ion u m t aim < l 
in this study, u ere collected due ctlv by n membti of our editoual staff, M Josf l y i is Vi 
caz^r, during a \o>agc of study in Spain on behalf of the Inlemational Institute of Agn 
culture (1 ehtors) 
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Real Dfcri ro aprobando rr Rfgi amfnto para i a conci si6n a particularly, o entidades 

LI GALMI NTF CONS II II ID D 1 TERRENOS PNA JIN ABIES DEL ES 1 ADO, BALDfOS E INCULTOS 

para istabliclr ecu omas AGRf colas (Royal Decree approving tht. Regulations for the 
Concession to pniatt (it on s or It gaily formed associations of thi dtsposablt lands of the State , 
vacant and waste land f r flu establishment of agricultural colonies) lioittin de Agrieultura 
teemed. v ccoiiomioa Offiuil orcein of the Geneial Dmction of Agriculture, Mince and 
Forests \ Iltli vt ir \ 81 Mulrnl 30th September 19 is 
PROVUTO I>1 LfA D1 KlfORMA DI LA Coi ONI 7 ACl 6 N \ UlPOBl \CI6N IN 1 LRIOR (hill to 
amend the Ian cj Land S ittUmint ) Boletiu del lnsituto de Reioniids boudlcs Nth year, 
No 10 Midi id JdiiUdiv 191 > 

Rlniii/ Pokrai, (Leeilio) Memoria que obtu\o ace'esit eu el Conettrso abierto porimciatna 
dt s IV 1 il Riv ante el Inst 1 tut o de Reformas Sociales, sobu cl pioblenui agrario cn tl 
Ah liodi 1 dt 1 spatu (Rcpcrt u/uch secured a second prize in the competition opened on the 
imtiatiu <f Uis Majesty the Kingatthe Institute cf 'social R f ms, on tin Agrarian problem 
in tin s ndh e j Spam) Imp RicudoRojis Midnd 1004 
AI\rii\ y Con/ vri/, (Gonz il >) Idtw do Imp Sue de M Minut sa dt los Rios Madnd 
(110 d dc) 

Q11 vi no a Gyrciy Lomas, (Jos() Idem, Ibidem 1004 

Prados a Pasios Rcsumtu htelio poi li Tunta ConsultiY 1 u'ronomita ((trass lands and Vast 
urates l Summon made bv the ( onsultaiiu land Suru\ Lommissun) Mnnstiv of 
Vgticultmt Indus! r> and Commeiec, Aladrid, 1 >08 

orril R PI Bl K A I IONS 

lv/A (A lzcondt dt) 1 1 problems igririo tn I spana (I hi A rariatt Problem in Spain) tin 
Bcrnirdo Rodriguez Midnd 1015 

Di Ba\o, (Jose Manuel) Ligtris consider leiones sobre el cstaelo agiatioj sotiil de I 

(( ursory c< nsu/t uitions en the agrarian and social condition of Spam) A I f tdtlK iklncitd 
bdore Hit Assouition of Agnculturists of Spain on Hit 14th Apnl 1 >1 4 Published in 
the issues for August and Scptcmbci 1914. of the Bulk till of tin Association 
An ir (l)ommgo I nnque) Las giandts propit d uks 1 fist k as tn 1 spifii I h ct os que produce 11 
y pioblcm is puiditos tt onomicos v sociales tjut plante tn (/ atge rural prope rtu s m Spam 
L he e fleets they pi rduce and the legal , economic and social probli ms the y se l up) A stud\ crowned 
by the Aci lemy of Moral and Political Sciences Madrid, 1912 
Pv/os y (rARtlA, (I)iego) Dispositions que podmii tmpC in tu Kspufi 1 la division dc las fincas 
rusticas (Uirnlo esta division pcrjudicaalcullnn (Pr msions which might prevent the pared 
tng ut oj rural pr rpc rites in Spam ulnn such du ismn is pie ju luial h cuttnainn) A manor 
id ciowtie 1 b\ the Koval \cadcmy of Moial and Political Sciences Madrid, 1900 
Li /on (M 1 Intel) Rcdtmum de fmos (Redemption of the f >ros) Rc vista general de H-gisla 
cion v Jimspru leneii numbers of Novcmbti December i</i 4 and Januaiy February 191 5 
Antrim u\ \ Arjony (Albert >) Gtlicia Dcreeho t otisut tudin 11 m (( e mtnon law as constituted 
In cit 1 >m in G ih 1 1) I y bi u 1 1 c ifiola y eslranjeri dc rruiuseo Beltr&u Madrid 1916 
iNsrmno AgrBoia CytylAn of San Isidro Constitution famih tr y organization de la 
piopied id rnial en Cat iluin (( (institution of the family and organisation of rural property 
m ( ataloma) Impr f AlUs v Alabcrl, Barcelona 1912 
Rovira (Prudent 10) J 1 c unpesino gallego (The Uihcmn Peasant) Imp Hijos dc M G Her 
liande/ Madrid 1(404 

Dn Valli , (Luis) Li colonization interior en la politiea agraim nauonal (Land Settlement 
in national agrarian polu\) La ledura, VUIth year Sb Madrid, April 1908 
Torri s Mnftoz, (Isidro) C id istro general parcclario y mapa topogr&lico ( General Land survey 
showing division of holdings and topographical map) Imp HijosdeM G Hernandez, Madrid, 
1903 
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Marvattd, (Angel) : La question social en E^pagne (7 lu Social Question in Spain) Felix Alcan. 
Paris, iqio 

Annuaiki: I n jttr national DE STArisnoui Aokicoi i , K)i } ct 1914 (International > <at Book 
of dgntultmal Statistics, 191^ and 1 914) International Institute of Agricultuic, Rome, 
I9T 1 } 

La Licv \orakiv, Madrid 


INTRODUCTION. 

The problems presented by Spanish ugnculturc have long been ex- 
tremely manifold and complex, but they have assumed a character of greater 
intensity since Ihe middle of the last century, that is, since the time when 
the competition of America, North and South, India, and ultimately Au- 
stralia, began to make itself felt in Kurope, and labourers in town and coun- 
try side began to be attracted to those countries 

If it be borne in mind that thousands of labourers emigrate from Spain 
eveiy ) ear, while the density of population of the country does not exceed 
jtt inhabitants per square kilometre, that year by year almost, the State 
and municipalities are compelled to give bread to thousands of agricultur- 
al labourers bv emplo\ing them on works of public utility, while only 43 0 o 
of the productive area of Spain is cultivated , further, that more than a 
million landed propet ties (over one half of them rural properties) belonging 
to tax pavers are seized under distress bv the Treasury on account of the 
owners being unable to pav their taxes that agitation among field labourers 
is becoming mote and more fiequent, which is also the case with the attempts 
sometimes \iolent, made by Catalonian raba^seros to secure permanence of 
their property rights, and the resistance offered by the forcros in Galicia 
above all, to the recognition and payment of the rents inherent in the system 
of for os - if all this be borne in mind, it will be understood that at the begin- 
ning of the twentieth cental y the various questions agitating Spanish rural 
classes had assumed a character of exceptional urgency which has compet- 
ed their study and solution 

Yet, among all the complex and interrelated though distinct questions 
which form part and parcel of this problem, there is not one perhaps which 
is so closely and immediately bound up with it in its three aspects (the a- 
grarian, the agricultural and that of land division) as the question dealing 
with the distribution of landed property, its accumulation and its ex- 
cessive subdivision. 

The cultivation and development of the large extent of Spanish produc- 
tive territory which hitherto lies fallow, the introduction of skilled techni- 
cal and rational methods of cultivation, increasing the present low yield of 
the land ; the carrying out of permanent improvements on private holdings 
with the same object, and all the other reforms which aim at increasing 
agricultural production and retaining on the countryside that part of the 
rural population which now emigrates cannot be carried into effect, or will 
yield only meagre results unless, concurrently therewith, an attempt is 
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made to reform the defective distribution of Spanish landed property 
and also the relations between owners of real estate and peasants. 

The importance of the problem of the distribution of rural property in 
the Spanish agrarian question is therefore obvious ; and naturally this is 
the point to which, for some tiine past, the rural classes of the country and 
the most eminent economists have directed their attention, calling for the 
intervention of the public authorities to settle the question. 

In the following pages we shall endeavour to describe in a general way 
the position of Spanish ruial property, and the problems to which it gives 
rise in the legal, economic and social sphere, and we shall conclude by point- 
ing out 1 lie various tendencies in connection with the solution of this diffi- 
cult pioblcm and official action from the same point of view. Neverthe- 
less, in consideration of the insufficiency of the statistical data available, 
which foims an obstacle to the study of this question in Spain, we think 
it desirable to obviate this defect by setting out bioadly a few historical 
precedents bearing upon the process of origin of property owneiship in the 
lands of Spain, in its different forms. 


i t io\ oj i< i u \ i runn un 

§ i. Historical precedents. 

Writers treating of the history of Spanish national economy agree in 
admitting that the distribution of property must, at the far distant period 
of the Roman domination, have reached the highest degiee of perfection, 
that is to say , from the point of view considered in this study, «a relation- 
ship of excellence between the individual interest and the collective interest ». 
In support of this opinion they point out that the population of the Penin- 
sula at that time attained the density of (>o 5 inhabitants per square kilo- 
metre, which has never been equalled at any other time, even the present. 

The Visigoth invasion put an end to this position of harmony, and it 
may be said that, although interrupted accidentally bv the Arab domina- 
tion, it was then that the historic process began which terminated in the 
distribution of property as it existed at the time of promulgation of the laws 
providing for the release of properties under mortmain, and the liberation 
of the properties liable to forced substitution, that is to say, in the first half 
of the nineteenth century 7 . 

The Visigoths deprived the conquered Roman population of two thirds 
of their property in order to confer its possession (amort izar) on the mili- 
tary classes and the clergy ; in this way vast extents of land were accumula- 
ted in few hands, and owing to their excessive area and the insufficient 
capacity of the owners they gradually fell out of cultivation and were only 
used for pasturage. The pasturage system, however, being incompatible 
with small land holdings, the evil grew apace, that is to say the accumula- 
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tionof property assumed ever-growing proportions as a natural consequence 
of the organisation of estates of vast area or latifundia. 

As we have mentioned, the Arab invasion and domination slightly 
modified this system with regard to the property ol the dominators, but 
with the u Reconquest » which may be said to have begun at the same time 
as the invasion of the Agarenians or Arabs of Nedjeri, they returned perforce 
to the previous bad system, because the royal power, owing to its weakness, 
being under the necessity of making use of the clergy and the nobility to 
reconquer the country, had to grant important territorial concessions to 
both. Consequently the power of an anarchical and turbulent aristocracy 
grew greater and greater, which for many centuries prevented the forma- 
tion of agricultural middle classes, the only ones capable of obtaining at all 
times from the land tiie maximum individual and collective utility (1). 

During the « Reconquista another verv important social element ap- 
pears, the commonalty (estado llano) which serves as an effective support 
to the Crown for restraining the excessive claims of the nobility. 

As, at the same time, the drawing to a close of the struggle with the 
Arabs reduced the importance of the milit jt > power belonging to the noble 
classes, the latter, in oidci to presoive tlnir influence in the State, aspired 
to extending tlieii power in the future, and partly succeeded. Thus, after 
many vicissitudes, and despite the efforts made m opposition by judicious 
legislators, the nobility succeeded in getting incorporated into customary 
law the institution of entail and forced substitution in perpetuity in favour 
of families, charitable or purely religious associations, which by virtue 
of these institutions were devoid under law of the power of alienating in 
an> form whatsoever the properties thus settled, though their power of ac- 
quisition was not the subject of any like prohibition. 

It is necessary to call attention to the slow but continuous interference 
of the absolute government in the communal properties of the villages, 
due no doubt to this inalienability of the properties of the clergy and the 


( i) In sub - 1 ant iat inn of what we have '-aid in it 'jud to the aceumulat ion of landed piopeity 
ill the hands ol ihe nobility and ilu elu'ev, \u* will quote ‘•mite particulars tumiMud Weciitlv 
by Mr. Jost M. de Jlayo in a loot uh below- tin W01 ia< 1011 ol Spanish A^ikulluiht- . Fioin 
these particulais it follows that at the tumor Philip IV. tlu u\< nuis ol the ^archbishop- and 
the *)i bishops amounted to a .sum equal to that rice i\cd b\ tlu- nionaw h ; and no. online b> the 
census of p >6, to each lay luollui ol Cast ilk «ind I, con tlicic \uic due q O mcasuw - of land, 
and to each regular or secular cleih in holy owhis 

The military orders of Calatrava, Santiago, \ leant ara and Montc-a possessed immense 
estates. The Dehcsa de Seiena, in the pio\im\ of Paduioz, belonging to the Order oi Alcan- 
tara, and later on divided into several districts, had an area of lo.pnuo fiineyis (<»s, 700 hectares) . 
The district of Jerez de los Caballetos which was di\ ided into 200 properties belonged entirely 
to the Order of Santiago. Thi Valley of Alcuilia, which comprised many villages and had an 
area of 104,000 hect . belonged to the order ot Calatrava. 

The domination of the military Orders also made itself fell in Andalusia ; nevertheless the 
soilof that province was above all monopolised by the nobility, entile distiiets and not \ i limits 
merely', belonging to a Mimic family descending fiom the icconqitts imUnts 
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nobles, (though in principle the properties of the latter passed to the Crown 
on the death of the owners). 

This interference went to the extent of compelling the sale of a portion 
of the farmed communal lands (propios) (i), the proceeds being appro- 
priated to the payment of the royal debts or to the purchase of slocks repre- 
senting such debt, and subjecting the rest to a high tax (to %) which fre- 
quent ly compelled the communal Councils to dispose of the lands thus en- 
cumbered. These alienations and this splitting up of communal proper- 
ties allowed on the one hand of a greater accumulation of real property 
in the hands of powerful iamilies or associations, and on the other of the 
formation of those holdings of extremely small extent which tire still found 
111 certain Spanish legions under the name of mnnmifundws. 

Another consequence of the system of inalienability is lepresented by 
the institution and development of the dues and charges, pci pet ual or other- 
wise, as the owners did not wish to work their immense propet ties them- 
selves, nor indeed could they. In this way, as we shall see later, the owner- 
ship of the land was in process of breaking up, the direct ownership uevei 
theless remaining in the hands of the privileged classes who did not pioduce. 

It w T ill be seen from the foiegoing that tilt demands which arose in 
favour of an economic revolution at the end of the XVIII th cent my, found 
Spanish landed pioperty completely paralysed and in the poword of mort- 
main holders \t the end of the XIXth century the svstem of lahfundui 
therefore still completely prevailed in Spain, the properties which could 
be considered as small and medium being exceedingly few The persons 
who cultivated the land did so as settlers or quit-rent payers, or at most as 
farmers, and never had the right to anything but a very small portion of 
the gross product 


^ 2 XyAND IA OISI,\TION. 

If w r e examine briefly the determining causes to whi< li is due the trans- 
ition from the land system which prevailed, as we have seen, at the begin- 
ning of the last centur> to that in iorce at the beginning of the XXth cent- 
ury, we are confronted witji the special legislation due to the economic 
and social tendencies of the time. In order to stud\ this in relation to the 
land system w r e may distinguish between direct and indirect legislation in 
reference thereto, according as its principal object is the distribution of 
landed property or another object is contemplated We shall first of all 
considei the second group, as it comprises those enactments which exerted 
the greatest influence on the change that took place in the distribution of 
Spanish rural property. 


(i) From a very distant <. poth communal lands liavt been di\ ided into two classes proper- 
ties in common usage and pmptrties called firof>Jos, according as the> were employed loi com* 
munal pul poses (paslumt't, use ot the wood, el< ) without spuial allotment of a part nt the laud 
to each inhabitant, ot wen fanned out 
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The group of enactments which had ati indirect action is limited to the 
laws for release of properties from mortmain (desamortizacion), and removal 
of the restriction (desvinculacion) on properties subject to forced substitu- 
tion, to which laws the existence of small holdings and the middle classes 
in Spain, which were in the first place clearly agricultural, is almost exclu- 
sively due. Owing to the legislation directed to releasing properties from 
mortmain, the principle of forced expropriation on grounds of public uti- 
lity was applied to civil and ecclesiastical corporations ; the enactments 
relating to the release of properties subject to forced substitution restored 
the absolute ownership of the pioperties which had been burdened with 
this system, breaking with deeprooted traditions and cancelling the per- 
petuity of dues and charges. Hence this legislation while promoting or at 
least affording the possibility oi the material subdivision of land holdings, 
also allowed of the consolidation of ownership rights, that is, of the legal 
incorporation completing such subdivision from the standpoint of collec- 
tive interest. 

The legislation directed to lemoval of mortmain is very complete and 
varied, having been the product of a period of agitation and profound trans- 
foimation in the political sphere From the point of view of the piesent 
study we may content ourselves with indicating its most important enact- 
ments. 

The first law, m chronological order, dates from the year 1708, in the 
reign of Charles IV. It directed the ldeasc and the sale by public auction 
of the real properties belonging to hospitals, homes and asylums, found- 
lings’ homes, ('of radian, charitable institutions and lay benevolent societies 

I11 1813 the Coites of Cadiz abolished feudal rights 011 lands and 
directed the alienation of State properties, of litined and closed comments, of 
the temporal property of the Jesuits and military orders, of one half of the 
waste land (baldfos), or land forming part of absolutely free pioperties etc. 

In 1820 and during the constitutional period there were passed the laws 
liberating ecclesiastical properties and removing entail, and as these were 
abolished by the subsequent anti -constitutional reaction, they were of 
necessity confirmed in 183b, the provisions regarding the clergy being 
extended to the propel ties of the regular clergy, which were not covered 
by the previous laws. 

In 1837 there were declared redeemable all charges or rents resulting 
from foros, and from leases or the like of perpetual ehaiacter and dating 
from before 1800. 

In 1855 the law of the 1st May once again proclaimed the general li- 
beration of civil and ecclesiastical property which had remained in abeyance 
and directed the carrying out of the sale of the properties, estates and 
rights belonging to the State, the clergy, the military orders, cofradlas , 
pious institutions and sanctuaries, the fanned properties and properties 
in common use of the villages, and all othei properties held in mortmain. 
Since that time, and up to the present, release of properties from mort- 
main and entail has been continued uninterruptedly. 

After having thus briefly traced out the Spanish legislation which had 
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an indirect though unquestionably effective influence on the distribution 
of rural property, we shall now pass on to direct legislation, stating however 
that it is neither so copious nor so effective. Indeed beyond article 806 of 
the Civil Code and enactments relating thereto, which, by establishing the 
reserved or lawful shaie, that is the portion of inheritance wliich must by 
law pass to the children out of the properties of the father, imposes on 
landed propel ty a law of subdivision concurrent with the growth of the 
population, no other civil, fiscal or land settlement law has made its 
influence felt in the domain of landed property. 

Article 1523 of the same Code aims at averting to some extent the effects 
of excessive parcelling out, by providing for the buying up or redemption 
of land between neighbouring owners, though with manifold restnetions 
in the case of conveyance of propert}^ by deed niter vivos nevertheless the 
individual interests of contracting parties is almost always successful in 
evading this enactment. 

The law's of compulsory expropriation on ground of public utility only 
comprise under this latter term actual public works, and the appropi iation 
and limitations of property needed for national defence The law r on wafer 
rights only recognises the right on grounds of public utility not of 
expropi iation but of imposing a right of way. 

During the period under consideration there were but few hiv\s on set- 
tlement, and their effect w'as small The most effective among them, namely 
the one which brought about the placing under cultivation of a huge part 
of the ramifications ol the Sierra Morena and the formation of nimiuous 
centres of rural population, dates from the end of the XVIIIth cvntur) , 
in the reign of Charles III. Nothing was done in this direction in the XT Xth 
century unless we are to regard as being a measure wdth a view to land sett- 
lement the laws oi taxation exemption of the \ ear i 80 S for what were then 
called farm settlement or colonies, that is the agricultural localities remote 
fiom urban centres) and generally for all piogiessive changes towards cul- 
tivation, such as plantation, draining of pools and marshes, irrigation work, 
etc., the efficacy of which laws has been practically ml in relation to the dis- 
tribution of property. 


§ 3. Present position oe rural property. 

We have seen that before the promulgation of the laws aiming at the 
release of properties from mortmain and entail, the system of Spanish land 
property was characterised by latifundia, and the accumulation of enorm- 
ous estates, with all its fatal economic and social consequences, the pro- 
portion of Spanish territory represented by small and medium holdings being 
exceedingly minute In truth, great transformations were brought about 
by the above laws in this land system, above all as regards the reduction of 
the latifundia and the development of small holdings This notwith- 
standing, the results anticipated by the legislator from their enforcement 
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ate far from having been realised, as they gave rise to consequences which 
in great measure neutralise their beneficial effects. 

We have classed the above enactments as part of the legislation which 
directly influenced the division of rural property. It was indeed in these 
laws only that regard was had to the two-fold purpose of releasing from 
the burden of mortmain or the “ dead hand ” (thus designated “ not so much 
owing to its incapacity to alienate as to its incapacity to produce”) enorm- 
ous stretches of land which produced little or nothing, and of abolishing 
forced substitution and entail, bringing into the class of freely-passing pro- 
perties those lands which w^ere subject to this system. The major portion 
of Spanish rural property having been thus subjected to this movement 
of liberation, and the distribution having been left to itself, it is by no means 
surprising that it assumed a form which, though unquestionably an ad- 
vance over its predecessor — which is due, no doubt, to the natural progress 
of social and economic ideas is still a long way from being a system which 
can be considered as not perfect indeed but at any rate satisfactory. 

Thus we see that the revolution which set to w r ork so energetically to 
deal with mortmain properties left the accumulation of landed property, 
for the greater part at least, untouched. For ridiculous prices, on credit, 
and sometimes without the expenditure ot a farthing by the purchaser, the 
lands described as national property were disposed of, thus giving birth to 
another incompetent and absentee class, idle and exploiting the workers, 
which still further enhanced the evils resulting from the inheritance of 
feudalism. 

The release of properties from mortmain led to the disappearance of 
the properties of the clergy and the military orders ; the vicissitudes which 
time brought in its train have cut down the Crowm patrimony ; the aboli- 
tion of the entail and reverses of fortune have reduced the properties of 
the old nobility ; yet it would be fruitless to deny that, regardless of the 
hindrances of a feudal character indicated above, there still exist proper- 
ties of large extent belonging to one family or individual. The following 
particulars, made public recently by a Spanish lawyer, Senor Jose M. de 
llayo, may serve as an example (1). 

In the province of Radajoz 87,912 hectares are divided among 37 land- 
owners ; in that of Caceres 93,123 hectares belong to 12 landowners, being 
an average of 2,376 hectares per landowner for the province of Badajoz 
and 7,760 hectares for that of Caceres, besides which it may be mentioned 
that some of these landowners possess additional estates in other districts 
or provinces. 

With regard to Andalusia, the following data may be considered as ap- 
proximating very closely to the reality : Almeria 10,660 hectares among 5 
landowners, or an average of 2132 hectares per landowner ; Jaen 47,438 hec- 
tares among 20 landowners, or ari average of 2371 hectares ; Malaga 15,890 
hectares among 6 landowners, or an average of 4090 ; Cordova 19,066 hoc- 


(j) I11 the lecture cited above. 
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tares among io owners or an average of ij(>3 hectares ; Cadiz 59,775 hecta- 
res among 31 landowners or an average of 1928 hectares. 

It is not only in Extremadura and Andalusia however that latifundia 
exist ; they are found in almost all the provinces, especially in those of Ciu- 
dad Real, Toledo and vSalamauca, concerning which we can adduce the fol- 
lowing figures : I11 the province of Toledo 34,961 hectares are concentrated 
in the hands of 11 landowners, making an average of 3153 hectares for each 
of them ; in that ol Ciudad Real 24,071 hectares belong to 8 landowners, 
forming an average for each of them of 3008 hectares ; in that of Salamanca 
22,801 hectares belong to 0 landowners, which makes an average of 3810 
hectares 

Summing up the particulars given, we may say that 430,393 hectares 
belong to 1O4 individuals, which constitutes tor each of them an average 
of 2782 hectares. 

Furthermore the effects of the laws 011 the mortmain properties are 
not experienced with equal intensity in all the Spanish provinces, as the de- 
gree of splitting up and subdivision of land differs from province to province. 
It must nevertheless not be supposed that these differences occur in an irre- 
gular fashion : on the contrary, they might be said to obey a geographical 
and historical law. Thus we see that the maximum degree of subdivision 
of the land and division of landed property is found on the Cantabrian coast 
and the eastern part of the Mediterranean coast ; from north to south and 
from east to west the degree of subdivision declines over the plains of Cas- 
tille, and as we advance towards the south west, latifundia assume a more 
and mote strongly marked preponderance, attaining their maximum in 
the provinces of Tower Andalusia, (Cadiz, Seville and Huelva), and throug- 
hout Extremadura. 

The land surveys bring out clearly in an arithmetical form this geo- 
graphical law of the distribution of property" relatively to its extent, but 
as at the present time figures can only be given for eight provinces out 
of the 49 which make up the territory of Spain, we must forego this 
conclusive proof. Despite this, the data already obtained present sufficient 
interest to be brought under notice The following are, according to 
the land survey register, the average of parcelling out of the land and 
subdivision of ownership in these 8 provinces. 
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The figures of the first column are obtained by dividing the total area 
of the provinces by the number of parcels registered ; those of the second 
by dividing the total area by the number of owners. 

It will thus be seen that the province of Alicante representing a typical 
territory of the Mediterranean coast, exhibits the maximum of parcelling 
out and subdivision of property (seeing that for the provinces of the Canta- 
brian coast no land survey data are as yet available) ; the provinces of Ma- 
drid and Toledo, that of Albaeete in part, those of Jaen and of Ciudad Real 
represent from our point of view, the distribution of property on the Castil- 
lian plains ; nevertheless, the last named, owing to its geographical position 
towards the Portuguese frontier, also represents the transition into the sys- 
tem of latifundia, which is more pronounced in the piovince of Cordova, 
and attains its maximum intensity in that of Cadiz. 

The particulars set out hitherto are nevertheless insufficient to allow 
of forming a general idea of the parcelling out and accumulation of Spanish 
landed property. We may now see whether it is possible to collect any sta- 
tistical data which will, even indirectly, render evident the distribution of 
this property with a sufficient degree of approximation for the purposes 
of the present study. 


§ p|St vtistic \i< i)AT\.| 

We have seen that it is not possible to use the evidence of the land sur- 
vey register, which would be the onlv means of ascertaining exactly the 
distribution of Spanish soil. In older to attain our object as best we may, 
we shall avail ourselves of another source of information, already utilised by 
eminent economists and adopted in Spain by Senor Domingo Aller, in his w ork 
entitled « Targe Landed Kstates in Spain >' We refer to the incidence of taxa- 
tion on the land, which may be made use ot to classify the distribution of 
the land. 

The following Table (N° i) ha. been prepared on the basis of the data 
received every' year by the General Direction of Taxes, exhibiting the 
figure* of assessment to tax on rural property and cattle. Although both 
bases of taxation are incorporated in these data and it is not possible to diffe- 
rentiate the sums relating to each of them, as there exist no ancient privi- 
leges in favour of institutions engaging exclusively in cattle breeding, for 
instance, the Conscjo dc la Mcsta, it may be considered t Hat the number of 
assessments relating to breeding exclusively is exceeding!} small. Al- 
most all the tax payers of the Spanish countryside are assessed under both 
heads. Nevertheless, the error w-hich might result from thisw'ill not impair 
the expediency of basing on these data a general principle which will serve 
as our point of departure. The data cited relate to the year iqo(>, (being 
the most complete iu existence) ; we nevertheless consider that this draw- 
back matters little, considering the object in view, which is to draw up an 
approximate table of distribution of territory. 



Table I. 

Amounts of assessments on final fropertv and cattle, acioiih 
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|i) e adopt the grouping of the Spanish provinces into regions a>* U">ed b\ Senor Atler in hii» work as it be-d answer^ our purpose indeed, the group* 
were formad m view of the analogies of the agrarian svstem of each province The provinces of Bi*civ and Navarre are not included in these groups a* no data 
ate obtainable regarding them the same applies to the Balearic and canary Island prt voices 
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The financial administration (Inland Revenue Office) in the Spanish 
provinces classes the assessments to rural and cattle tax in 15 categories 
ranging from those below 3 pesetas to those above 5 000. For the purposes 
of this study we have thought it well to classify them in 9 categories only, 
which are sufficiently characteristic. 

I11 order to understand the data appearing in Table I, it is necessary 
to point out that the tax is assessed on the net taxable value of rural wealth 
and cattle at the rate of 20 %. Thus, if you wish to know the net income 
which must be presumed to be enjoyed by a tax payer in respect to the two 
objects taxed for each peseta to be paid bv him in respect of the above tax, 
it will suffice to multiply by 5 the amount of his assessment. 

We may note that the number of assessments is not equal to the num- 
ber of tax payers ; the latter are far fewer than the former, some landowners 
being assessable in different municipal divisions lying in different provin- 
ces ; therefore the name of those in this category recurs in all the treasury 
divisions coveiiug the cantons where their properties lie. It is extremely 
difficult to ascertain exactly the difference between the number of assess- 
ments and the number of tax payers, as detailed particulars are wanting. 
Sciior Aller, in the above work, in order to obtain a figure corresponding as 
exactly as possible to the actual number of tax payers, divided by 3 the num- 
ber of assessments below 1 000 pesetas, and then added the quotient to the 
number of assessments above 1000 pesetas, being of opinion that the result 
may be regarded as the probable munl>er of tax payers (1). We accept 
this method, thinking that it is not excessive to attribute on the average 
to each tax payer three assessments below 1000 pesetas. This does not 
mean that the accumulated assessments are in the same category ; there 
are indeed tax payers comprised in manv of them, others in two or more, 
according to the extent of their landed property in each municipal division. 
It is therefore impossible to submit to any calculation, even approximate, 
the variety of these combinations, which is extremely great. 

Taking as our basis the foregoing calculation, we may go on to make 
other calculations relating to the aggregation of landed property. For 
this purpose we have inserted in Table I the last 3 columns, considering as 
large, medium and small landed propnetois, those possessed of an estate the 
net annual proceeds of which respectively exceed 3000 pesetas, range from 
300 to 3000, or do not exceed 300 ; or ( which amounts to the same thing, 
the ratio being 3 to 1 between the assessments and the tax payers) wa? shall 
consider as large landowners those wdio pay assessments at 200 pesetas, 
as medium landowners those taxed from 20 to 200 pesetas, and as small 
landowners those paying a tax up to 20 pesetas. The figure 3000 as the 


(1) Tliis operation may be represented graphically as follows : 
x 

D - - 4. y in which x is the number of assessments below 1000 pesetas (3,034,042), 1 the 

3 

number of assessments from 1000 pesetas upward (805 3) and D the probable mimhci of lax 
payers (1,319,400). 
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starting point for the net annual proceeds of the large estates must not be 
considered too small if regard be had to the average of wealth of Spanish 
landed proprietors and to the concealment of rural wealth by tax payers, 
which, according to the particulars of Senor Torres Munoz (i) may be esti- 
mated at one fourth at least above the declared value ; from which it follows 
that an estate with a declared income say of 3000 pesetas, really yields at 
least 4000 

In order to get as close as possible to actual facts, in relation to the dis- 
tribution of Spanish rural property, and to be able afterwards to examine 
the effects resulting from them, it is desirable to supplement the particulars 
obtained b\ the aid ot the general classification of taxation by some othcns 
which relate to the agricultural population and the productive area For 
this reason we have prepared Table II, which requires no explanation 


( 1 ) See lories Muno/, C ilastio funeral panelatio Mariud, 



Tabi^b II. — Ratio between the productive area and the number of landed properties and between the agricultural 

population and the ptobabh numbtr of rural tax payers 
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Thanks to these particulars, the reader will perhaps be able to form an 
approximate idea of the distribution of landed property in Spain We 
may furthei note howevei , that large estates are not in the hands of private 
persons alone, for the State, municipalities and other rural bodies possess 
a part of the Spanish soil the collective ownership of which is generally de- 
signated by their name of lauds (montes) of public utility It will there- 
fore not be out of place to furnish in this connection some particulars in 
relation to these properties (Table III) 

Tahix III - - Number and areas of the lands [monte s) of public utility . 
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On examining the totality of the statistical data contained in the fore- 
going table, many inferences may be drawn Thus, we see that in all 
the regions, including those where territory is most subdivided, there exist 
in a lesser or greater proportion, landed properties or estates declaring a 
net annual taxable income of 5000 pesetas, which in Spain is a faiily consi- 
derable revenue. At the same time it is observed that in some regions part 
of the land is cut up into mere patches, that is, has been parcelled out to 
an excessive degree, as is proved by the average of 0 60 hectares represent- 
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ing the area of landed properties in Galicia and the Austurias, although 
the State makes, in the same region, nearly 3000 assessments in excess of 
200 pesetas, which presupposes a like number of properties of a far smaller 
area. 

Furthermore, on comparing the 10 regions into which we have divided 
the territory of the Peninsula — not counting the provinces of Biscay and 
Navarre — many differences are found between them with regard to the accu- 
mulation of landed property. In Galicia and the Asturias, which have an 
agricultural population of 1,155,000 inhabitants, the State only makes 
349 assessments of 500 to 1000 pesetas, while in Eastern Andalusia, where 
the agricultural population is only 102,900 inhabitants, there are 2, b(>6 assess- 
ments of the same category. 

In this same Andalusian region, the productive surface of which is 
almost equal to that of Galicia and the Asturias combined, there are only 
jo,h ; ; assessments below 3 pesetas, while in Galicia and the Asturias this 
category comprises 193,359. 

It \\t divide by 4 the number of inhabitants engaged in agricultural 
occupations, we obtain the probable number of agricultural families in 
each region On comparing this figure with the number of hectares of 
productive area, we shall find that on the average, while in Galicia and 
the Asturias barely 2 hectares of land fall to each family, in Western Anda- 
lusia each family has 40 hectares 

To sum up, all these data, and the manifold conclusions which may 
be drawn from them, demonstrate that rural pioperty in its three aspects 
(large, med urn and small) is very unequally distributed in the different 
regions of Spain 


( I'o be (ontuthcd) 
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H0111 NC»rK (G ) More elk tnuit ct lcmcmbi uncut (P uiiti n and eons ltd ill in) V 111s (und itcd, 
but published m x )i 5) 

\s France is essentially 1 country of small holdings one would have 
expected that the problems connected with the consolidation or restupmg 
of lands would lie much to the foie Yet it would sc can that hitherto public 
opinion has not attached as much importance to this m ittcr 111 France as in 
neighbouring countries Thus we find that when m iSqr the extra par* 
hamentan Commission on the Land-Register sent out an enquiry to the se- 
veial departments to ascertain whether public opinion would favour the re- 
stnpingof lands and the budding of country roads and whcthei suchmeasiues 
would be of real value to the districts, the answers wt re not, as a rule, encou- 
raging The reliability and value of thi^ enquiry has indeed, been ques- 
tioned nevertheless the reporter, Kmile Cheysson who was himself unfa- 
vourable to the proposals confessed in his report that the utility of the pro- 
posed measures and the need for the formation of syndicates to facilitate 
their execution was admitted m about one third of the departments More 
recently, in 1908, the Ministry of Agriculture made an enquiry into the con- 
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ditions of small holdings in France, and the replies to the questions which 
it sent out on this subject show similar results. 

However this may be, the need for the consolidation of lands has re- 
mained a local problem, limited hitherto to Lorraine where it arose in the 
eighteenth century (1). It should therefore be studied in that Province, 
where a prize-essay competition on the subject was organised at Nancy in 
1911 by the Stanislas Academy. Thanks to the assistance of the Musee 
Social the winner of the competition, Mr. Georges Hottenger, has been en- 
abled to give to the public the very remarkable study which he made on 
that occasion. We cannot do better than to recapitulate the facts which 
he has set forth. 

§ 1. The guiding principles for the restriping of lands in Lorraine. 

The first instance of the restriping of lands in Lorraine was carried out 
in 1770 at Neuvillers-sur-Moselle, as a result ot the initiative taken by the 
land-surveyor, Chaumont de la Glaziere The plan of this work, still on 
view in the town-hall of that commune, shows that it was a model of its 
kind , roads for facilitating the working of t lie estate, planted with fruit trees, 
laid out in accordance with a methodical plan, intersected the area, and made 
a living organism of the w r hole. 

Fnlortunatelv, tills estate remained an isolated example until the mid- 
dle of the next century, when, in 1850, the land-surveyor Mr. Gorce, to 
whom was entrusted the task of revising the Land-Register of Altroff 
(former Department of the Meurthe) came to an agreement with the owners 
of land in that commune by which this work w r as made to coincide with a 
general delimitation of boundaries. As Mr. Hottenger remarks, nearly all 
the work entailed by these two processes is common to both, as, for instance, 
the rectification oi boundaries.-trianguDUon, making the drawings, preparing 
detailed plans, calculating superficial contents, etc. So close is the connec- 
tion between both kinds of work that it is surprising that land-owners did 
not, from the start, request that the work which the administration was 
carrying out under their eyes should be made to serve their interests by pro- 
viding them with an accurate delimitation of their estates. However this 
may be, the idea of combining the process of the restriping of lands with 
that of the revision of the Land-Register was henceforth seen to be the means 
for securing full practical benefits from such work, ensuring at the same 
time a sound basis for taxation and perfect security in the enjoyment of 
landed property. 

The co-operation of the administiation in this work of restriping is 
not only of practical value ; it also exercises a moral influence. In the eyes 
of the population it confers on it official importance. The executant is a 
government official ; as such he has authority ; if to this he adds tact and ability 

(i)Mr Hottenger only mentions one instance of restriping outside the region of the East 
at Saint Soupplet (Seine-et-Mame) one at Jleire ie-Chatel (Cote d’Oi}, and •some recently earned 
out ot still in process of execution in the Depaitment of the Somme. 
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he is in a position to overcome the many difficulties which such work 
hardly ever fails to encounter and which would defeat a professional man 
backed by no other authority than that of the more or less numerous 
group of persons which selected him. 

The general delimitation of boundaries, combined with the revision 
of the Land- Register, is the fundamental idea underlying the system 
introduced by Mr. Gorce. But this is not all : from the start Mi. Gorce 
completed the work by the construction of roads for facilitating the 
working of the lands, by straightening out crooked lots, and more rarely by 
the rectification of water-courses. 

Of these improvements the most important and the most valuable is 
the consolidation of lots by means of exchanges ; at the same time the very 
psychology of the peasantry makes this the most delicate task. Mr. Gorce 
undertook to make it acceptable to the parties concerned, but without at- 
tempting to force them and proposing it only as an accessory feature to 
otliei works. He realised that if he placed it in the front rank the inhabit- 
ants would dread the upsetting of their holdings, and the success of the 
whole undei taking would be compromised. 

A final detail which completes the system is the following : the initiative 
in such undertakings must never be taken by the public authoiities, by the 
Government, the Department, or the Communes ; it must always emanate 
from the parties concerned, from a body of land-owners. 

Mr. Gorce supplemented these fundamental rules by two practical 
rules of procedure which ensured the soundness of the work and its efficacy. 
In the first place he lestricted the area of the localities under consideration 
and multiplied their number, and within the boundaries thus fixed he rec- 
tified the lots. By this means he avoided the danger of completely changing 
the locality of the rectified lots, as had happened in a neighbouring depart- 
ment, where the surveyor in charge, as the result of a series of displacements, 
has assigned to land-owners consolidated holdings on soil of a quite differ- 
ent character to that which they originally possessed . as for instance, in 
the case of the owner of a vineyard to whom a sand-pit was assigned. 

In the second place, on the new plan showing the consolidated lots 
reduced to a rectangular shape, Mr. Gorce took eaie to note their dimensions 
so carefully that each land-owner can always avail himself of a survey 
of the lots belonging to him and no dispute as to boundaries or super- 
ficial content can arise. As each locality dealt with coveis a restricted area 
with carefully marked boundaries, it is easy to calculate its superficial con- 
tent and to verify the area of each of the lots into which it is divided. As a 
result, boundary disputes and law-suits arising therefrom have completely 
disappeared wherever the restriping of lands has been carried out, whereas 
previously they used to be of constant occurrence. 

The restriping of lands on this plan was introduced by Mr. Gorce in 
i860 and 1863 in two communes of the former Department of the Meurthe, 
Altroff and Lening, and since then operations of the same kind, carried out 
in accordance with the same methods, have been transacted in ever increas- 
ing numbers in the Department, as can be seen by examining the following 
table drawn up by Mr. Hottenger. 
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Communes of the Department of Meurthe-et-Moselle reslnpcd 
on Jan 1, 1914 


Date 

on which the work, 
was completed 


1863 
1 8<>8 
1870 
l8; I 

i*>71 

1 ®7 / 

1877 

ih-8 

i8~8 

1880 

1 8 So 

iSbt 

1 88j 

i8S 

l88 } 

1SS6 
1 880 
|8 *iS 
18SS 
1 8S 9 

1S89 

1890 
JS>I 

1891 

1891 

1892 
1804 

1 896 

1897 
1807 

1898 

1898 

1899 


N ime 

< i Communes 

Altroff 
I/nmg 
Bumcrmg 
Omcluiont 
Uercy 
lonuoy 
Ilaucourt 
S unt 1 trim 11 
Boismont 
Bairu\ 

IT tye 
VzcJot 

BurUutturi 
Ramie Mile 
Lomitllo 
Somme tv ilU 1 
Xirocourt 
Tevoncourt 
Affr ic < urt 
1/ m inn ilk 
lantcmvillc 
Bui'-^oneouit 
\ in court 
\ audcviUc 
Hattssom ilk 
Brin-sur \inanc 
\ lllacourt 

VekuiK sin -Am met 
Stiut-C.tim an 
baint-Remmiunt 
B irbonvilk 
IIo^villc 
Ctrcueil 


I 


Totil 

1 No 

ISo 


ol licet 

of IrfOtS 

1,326 

5,570 

647 

2,713 

57° I 

3 ,°( >k ) 

1(8 

2,008 

41* 1 

1,790 

1 Mi 1 

5,730 

7iS 1 

I 608 

000 i 

{ >22 •) 

( 

sn 

i 888 

I Sjh 

7 894 

872 

4 29 

4 5 

1,980 

o59 

1,691 

r U6 

4,163 

I3i 

2,700 

396 

3,587 

I, M2 

^,275 


L93-4 

5 i 2 

2,9(10 

P 4 

2,9(18 

796 

2,914 

( 89 

1 692 

500 

1, fOI 

903 

4 281 

1 117 

4 C>55 

1 U>o 

2,070 

M7» 

6,26 ) 

(48 

4,566 

768 

2,724 

651 

4,56-! 

1,081 

4 , 4*2 

85s 

4,098 

817 

2,669 


I ength 

of 

I ots 

1 

Roads built 

1 suppresstt 

80 

I — 

11 5 

| — 

12 0 

I __ 

! 

<>5 


10 0 

I — 

17 5 

— 

6 2 


150 1 


— 

— 


— 

2-)C> , 


12 0 

, 

8 i 

— 

2 1 5 

— 

7 6 

- 

13 5 

— 

29 

— 

12 5 

I — 

19 O 

— 

70 

— 

17 5 

— 

85 

— 

I I O 

— 

26 t> 

— 

I 1 O 

— 

29 O 

— 

16 O | 

— 

II O 

200 

I7 5 

20 0 

OO 

19 0 1 

— 
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(Continued) Communes of the Department of Meurthe-et-Mo$clle 
n striped on Jan i , 1914 


DUi 

on which the w rk 

w is < cmi ltlc i 

N mu. 

i Communes 

Tolul 

No 

of Ilea 

1 

No 

of 1 it** 

Ceng tli 

of 

roads built 

Cots 

suppressed 

1 899 

Coyvillci 

453 

1,702 

IO 0 

350 

1900 

Chaouilley 

512 

2 , 5<>5 

9 0 

— 

I*K>J 

Damelcvi^res 

Si 1 

1 S', <5 

76 

5 ° 

I )Ol 

1 sscy les N ircy 

5<>5 

4 ,000 

9 t 

— 

] )( 3 

Ikttfunvilkrs 

45 b 

L 277 

— 

— 

11 >7 

DcinbaMc 

1, 1 

7,901 

420 

— 

1907 

llulzcy Sunt-M 11 tin 

7^4 

L 9 *H 

19 0 ! 

200 

1 M> ) 

\ roncouit 

|i6 

1 25 0 

to 0 , 

120 


lit lit iu 

475 

2 195 

18 1 i 

105 

jqro 

Vi m nicourt 

372 

1, 1<>5 

10 1 

50 

1910 

\ < lit sui Mostllt* 

14 i 

1,7(4 

12 O 

100 

1912 

VI ( h neomi 

786 

2 , 44 ( > 

24 (> 

i 79 

1912 

L iTicuvcloltc 

9 M 

1,609 

2 5 7 

1 21 1 

19*2 

I url^rts 

616 

2 O J 2 

it) 0 

1 00 

1913 

1 1 1 nival 

361 

1 78 ) 

2SO 

235 

1913 

Tiiliuy 

217 

<,s t 

8 0 

526 

1913 

Bc\ sur Seillc 

370 

I 1>S() 

15 4 1 

1 250 


^2 It RIDICAL ORUANISA 1 ION 

Mi Ilottcnger point-, out that while the operations in connection with 
this woik still have the same character and are earned out in accordance 
with the same methods of procedure as at the start, there is nevertheless 
one point with icgaid to which important changes have been made during 
tins period n unely the legal form to be giveu to the collective body which 
takes the initiative m favour of restripmg, and the powers it possesses m 
its dealings with the minority, in short, the nature of the authority compe- 
tent to undertake such work 

When he first began to apply his system Mr Gorce found himself face 
to face with difficulties which have since become, so to speak, classic. On 
the one hand, the opposition of a minority, on the other, the irresolution 
and shilly-shallying which occurs among the original partisans How 
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can adequate cohesion and authority be conferred on the association form- 
ed to carry out the restriping, so as to enable it to overcome all insis- 
tence and render vain all defections? 

As far back as 1876 the Central Agricultural Society of Meurthe-et-Mo- 
selle came to the following conclusions which it summarised in a resolution 
addressed to the public authorities. The association, it said, needs to be 
reorganised as a corporate body so that it may borrow the money required 
for carrying out the work, so as to have the tight to appear in court, and to 
enjoy the faculty conferred on it by law of obtaining the consent of legally 
incompetent persons or of their representatives, and so as to recover from 
the parties concerned their share of the expenses. Now, unless the associ- 
ation be recognised as an association of public utility, there is only one legal 
means for securing its incorporation, and that is to organise it as a syn- 
dicate under the provisions of the Act of June 21st, 1865. But of all the 
work which the association is formed to carry out this Act only mentions the 
constiuction of roads to facilitate the working of the land ; its provisions 
should therefore be extended to covet the work of land-surveying and boun- 
dary laying, known as the rectification of boundaries, restriping, or conso- 
lidation ot holdings and general delimitation of boundaries Compulsory 
powers can be gi anted to the association onlv when it includes in its la- 
boms (as is generally the case) the task of bi ing the Land-Register up to date. 
Besides the safeguard assured by the large majority of land-owners which 
the Act requiies should be members lief ore authorising the formation of an 
association in a given locality (two thirds in numbers and one half of the 
area, or half 111 numbers and two thiids of the area) the rights of the mi- 
nority would then have the additional pioteetion of administrative autho- 
1 isation 

In practice, syndicates for the put pose of the restriping of lands were 
alieady being formed, spite of their doubtful legality, under the provisions 
of the Act of 18O5, and strange to sa\ , owing undoubtedly to the tact of the 
person in charge and of his assistants, these syndicates which, owing to the 
fact that they were engaged in road -building, had legal recognition and could 
have secured autlioi isation, never needed to have recourse to same. v Sc- 
veial hundred kilometers of roads were built in the communes which were 
then restriped, without let or hindrance, and with no compulsory powers 
beyond those conferred in connection with the work of collective delimita- 
tion of boundaries, which is regulated by law. 

At last, by a decree dated 2<>th January, 1S91, the Council of State de- 
cided that a syndicate - - that of Baudigneeourt (Meuse), — could enlarge its 
scope so as to include the laying of boundaries, rectification of bounds and 
the opening of roads to facilitate the working of the land, all of which the 
laml-owners of the commune, with the exception of one, called for. Since 
then the legal status of syndicates formed for the purpose of the restriping 
of lands has never been disputed. At the present time there can Ire no 
doubt on the subject, for the decree of 181I1 June 1909 recognised the public 
utility of the works proposed by the Commune of Mehoncourt, and provid- 
ed for all the different transactions involved in the restriping of lands. 
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The legal status of an authorised syndieal association makes it strong 
enough to withstand all defections, to counteract all cabals, and to defeat 
all resistence, and the example of Mehoncourt, quoted by Mr. Hottenger, 
gives proof of this, w liile at the same time showing the practical difficulties 
winch such woik may encounter and the beneficial results which it can yield. 

At Mehoncourt, over nine tenths of the land-owners (154 out of 166) had 
given their signatures to the proposal from the start But as the dissidents 
included several laige land- owners it became necessary to have recourse 
without delay to the formalities required for the formation of an authorised 
association This authorisation was granted by a decree of the prefect on 
August 17th, iqoq, in accordance with the Act above refened to of 18th 
June, iqoq. I11 the meantime the dissidents had bestirred themselves, and 
were resolved to defeat the proposal, and when the association, duly author- 
ised, was in a position to pioeeed with the lequisite formalities, they went 
so far as to get the piomotors of the scheme dismissed i 10m the commission 
and to get a man elected as president who had been won over to their side 
and w'as ready to entry out their suggestions. 

But their success was sterile It was impossible to go back on the de- 
cision to carry out the proposed work. In accordance with the provisions 
of the Act (art 10) “ the plans, piospectus, and estimates of the work and 
the proposals of the association ” had been subjected to an administrative 
inquiiy during which the opponents had taken good care not to bring for- 
ward their arguments The Council of State had formed its decision in 
accordance with the results of this inquiry. There was nothing more to 
be done but to earr> out the plans, and the opponents could onl> avail them- 
selves of the iorce of inertia. The} made use of it, and twice the suiveyor 
had to interrupt his work for lack of information Nevertheless, the un- 
dertaking was brought to a successful conclusion 

The next step wars the pulling up of stakes and pickets. In several 
places where it had not been deemed necessary to metal roads which had 
been traced and their boundaries marked, the land-owners on either side 
sowed seed on them. But this, like other efforts, only led to delays arid to 
some extra expense The Service of Agricultural Improvements, which 
had taken this w r oik in hand from the start, was on the look out, and in carry- 
ing it through to a successful conclusion it displayed zeal equal to that 
shown by the opponents m their efforts to make the scheme fail. In dealing 
with individual land-owners the syndicate had on its side the compulsory 
powers conferred on it for the work specified in the administrative au- 
thorisation, while the syndicate itself was threatened with the enforcement 
of articles 25 of the Act of July 21st, 1865, and 55 of the decree of 9th March 
1894, wliich empower the Prefect, in case of abstention or opposition on the 
part of the syndicate, to have the proposed work carried out under his own 
direction should he judge it to be in the public* interest. The undertaking 
was, therefore, bound to succeed. 

The work of resit i ping was carried out over an area of 580 hectares, 
consisting of 1,727 lots of which about 1,400 were enclosed within others. 

( )f these 1,400 lots, over one thousand secured free access thanks to the roads 
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which were built. Fifty -two such new roads were constructed, from 3 to 
7 metres broad, and for a total length of 1 9 kilometers 691 metres. The land 
needed for these roads, in all q !4 hectaies, was taken from the total area 
without any loss to the land-owners , for, as olten happens, the new survey 
showed an excess of area which sufficed to ensure ample compensation for 
the deficit caused by the construction of the new roads. The existing roads 
were repaired, widened, rectified, and bounded ; but whereas they only 
measured 4 km 052 in length the Commune now possesses a system of 24 km. 
653 metres. Fastly 597 mile-stones were erected to mark the boundaries 
of these roads, and 804 have been placed round the localities in question. 

The cost of the w^ork deserves special mention. Formerly, bsfore the 
vService of Agricultural Improvements took over the management of the work 
and made the necessary studies (1907), the average cost to the land-owners 
amounted to from 20 to 25 france per hectare. The owner of a 100 hectare 
farm thus saw his income from the land reduced by 2,000 to 2,500 francs, 
and, unfortunately, this was often enough to make him a resolute opponent 
of lestiiping. At present, even taking into account the expenses entailed by 
the formation of an authorised association, and even when there is a heavy 
outlay on new roads, the cost to the hnul-ow neTs does not exceed an aveiage 
of 10 to 1 5 francs per hectare, or honi to 10 frcs. when there aie no 
roads to lie built, and Irom 12 to 15 fiancs inclusive of road-building. The 
cost has fallen as low as 9 fr. 50 at Ville sm -Moselle in 1910. 

The following is Mr Ilottenger's estimate of the cost of woiks on an 
area of 800 lieetaies divided into 3,550 lots 


I. -- Cost of a ot k 0) reshipin^. 


(.i) l'rthmnutn ^t’ulus 


Preparation of the 0 dossier” and steps for the for- 


mation of an authotised association, it necessary Fr 500.00 
Restriping of 800 hectares at 10 fi pel hectare . . . 8,000.00 

Restripiug of 3,350 lots at 1 fr. per hectare .... o>35°* <)0 

Roads: 12 kilometres at 20 fr. per km 24000 

Superintending the setting-up of 2,000 mile-stones 

at fr. 0.25 each 500.00 

Notices to land-owners and abstract of titles . 3,350 

lots at fr. 0.25 837.50 

Sundry and unforeseen expenses 272.50 

Total . . . 13,200.00 
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(b) Wo* kins' expenses 

Posts (for land-marks, pm chase, carriage, erection), 2,000 


at fr. 2.25 hr. 4,500.00 

Stakes and pickets 300.00 

Cost of labour ... 1,600.00 

Abstracts ot titles and secretarial work 600.00 

Collection of tines 200.00 

Making the loads fit foi traffic 3,20000 


Total . . 10,400.00 


II. - Cost of bringing tJu Land-Ri gvJcr up to date. 


Fixed compensation to the Controller Fr 40 00 

Fixed compensation to the Inspector 40 00 

800 hectares at fr. 2,615 2,092 00 

80 lots under buildings at fr 0.18 14.40 

3,400 lots numbered at fr. 1.79 6,086.00 

170 lots not numbered (1) at fr 1,49 253 30 

26 sheets ol the Land- Register plan (2) at 11.00 . . 286 00 

Total . . . 8,811.80 


At Mehoncourt, as in several other communes, the Service of Agricul- 
tural Improvements has undertaken to cany out at its own expense all the 
studies necessary for the work ol restiipmg, exclusive only of the cost of 
execution and of revising the Land-Register More than tins, in accordance 
with a rule, in force during the past few yeais, the General Council of 
Meurthe-et -Moselle has made itself responsible foi 30 per cent, of the cost of 
revising the Land- Register, and, on its side the Agricultural Committee 
of Luneville, has made a grant of 400 francs to those comtnuncs’of the dis- 
trict (arrondissement) which undertake the lestiiping of their, lands. In 
short, the expenditure to be met by the land-owneis concerned does not’ex- 
ceed 12 francs per hectare. Now, although it is not possible to make quite 
accurate calculations, it is reckoned that the facilitations secured and the 
disputes avoided by restriping increase the value of the lands from 20 to 30 
per cent, at least. 


(1) That is to say not included in the revision and mnseribed cm the new plan ju*t 
as they figuied 011 the old plan (woods, vineyards, village gaidcns). 

(2) One sheet tor every 30 to 35 hectares. 
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The difficulties encountered in the restriping of M^honcourt are due, on 
the one hand, to the fact that the lots composing the estates are so scattered 
and to the large number of land-owneis, and, on the other hand, to the lack 
of assistance, and even to the hostility of some large proprietors A more 
recent case of restriping carried ou^at^ Pulnoy (6 kilometres from Nancy), 
likewise described by Mr. Hottenger, affords to some extent the pi oof of 
these remarks. There the small land-owneis were of little account, andjdie 
large land-owners came to a mutual understanding on the strength of which 
they not only exchanged adjoining lands, but even distant lots situated in 
different localities ; the results thus obtained deserve to be noted. 

The territory of Pulnoy is not extensive * 373 hectares 85 ares. The 
woods, the village and the gardens, together with a small area which had al- 
ready been restriped in 1883, were excluded fiom the operation, and the pro- 
cess of restriping only applied to 273 hectares owned by 55 land-owners, 
and divided into (>84 lots The number ot lots has been reduced to 458, a 
reduction of 58.25 per cent. At the same time it) roads have been planned 
for a length of 8 873 kilometies, winch have made it possible to give free ac- 
cess to most of the lots. The consequent increased facility for working the 
lands, together with the advantages derived i 10m the formation of large con- 
solidated holdings and their division into enclosed lands and natural meadow\s, 
cannot fail to confer on the territory ol Pulnoj a considerable increase in 
value Moreover, the expenditure which had to be borne by the land- 
owners did not exceed 10 francs per licet aie The cost amounted to about 
4,300 francs, of which 1 ,100 francs weie spent 011 delimiting boundaries, 2,000 
francs on roads, and 1 ,200 francs on general expenses. If w e deduct fiom this 
sum the grant made by the Service of Agricultural Improvements, amount- 
ing to 700 fiaucs, and the grant made by the commune of Pulnoy of 
880 francs, 2,800 francs remain to be paid by the land-owmers. 

It must, how r ever, be noted that of lire 237 hectares and of the 984 lots 
which were lestriped, 216.69 hectares and 862 lots belonged to three large 
land-owners. It was their initiative and agreement wdiicli made it possible 
to carry out the process of consolidation which, in several cantons, amounted 
to a redivision of the soil. The results might have been yet more satisfac- 
tory, and have resulted everywhere in a (>4 per cent reduction of cost, had 
it not been for the unintelligent opposition of a few' small land-owners 

Mr. Hottenger does not hesitate to say that wherever a notable propor- 
tion of the land belongs to large proprietors, the success of restriping op- 
erations depends on them. It is theii business to understand the part they 
should play and their real interests which aie always far superior to the ex- 
pense they will incur. He also comes to the conclusion that in view r of the 
ideas and easterns which unfortunateh still too often prevail in couuti} 
districts, the opposition and often the obstruction of a more 01 less consider- 
able minority of small land-owners is inevitable, but the syndical associ- 
ation, organised in conformity with the Act of June 21st, 1865 and wilh 
the decree of March 9th, 1894, integrating it, are the legal instruments 
which ensure the triumph of the best interests of the community. It is 
true that, with the exception of the construction of roads to facilitate the 
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working of lands, none of the work of consolidation is expressly provided 
for by this act, but a piocess of interpretation and of precedent has taken 
place which has bent the text of the law to meet practical requirements, has 
extended its application, and read into it more than it was perhaps at first 
intended to imply. The work of the restriping of lands in France would 
seem to be one of those measures which arise from usage, and fiom the pres- 
sure of current needs, without the help of law, and which in taking root and 
gathering strength adapt themselves to some of the legal modes of proce- 
dure already in existence. 


Appendix. 

Bye -laws oj the Voluntary Syndic a! Association jor flic icstrifnng oj lands and 
the construction oj country roads to jaulitatc their working, in the Com - 
mune of b roviUc (Meurthc-et- Moselle). 

Art. i. — We, the undersigned, all being land-owners in the territory 
of the commune of Proville, canton of Bayon, Department of Meurthe-et- 
Moselle, give notice that we form ourselves into a voluntary svndical asso- 
ciation, to which wc pledge the lands which belong to us. 

The association will be constituted as soon as two thirds of the land- 
owners, possessing at least three quarters of the area to be restriped, or tlnee 
fourths of the land-owners possessing at least two tinrds of the area to be 
restriped, have joined the association. 

Art. 2. — The association is subject to all the rules and conditions 
enacted by the laws of June 21st 1865, and 22nd December 1 888, and by the 
rules for public administrations of March 9th, 1894, notably by art. 2 of said 
rules, which provides that the obligations arising from the formation of a 
syndicate are a lien on the real estate of its members, and attach thereto 
irrespective of the hands into which said lands may pass, until such time 
as the association is wound up. Moreover, the association is subject to 
the .special and particular provisions specified in the following articles. 

Art. j. — The headquarters of the association aie established in the 
town-hall of Froville. 

Art. 4. — The puropose of the association is . 

(a) the restriping of the territory and a general delimitation of 
boundaries : 

( b ) the rectification of crooked and irregular lots and of small water- 
courses ; 

(c) the construction and up-keep of country roads for the working of 
the lands and of other agricultural improvements in the collective interest. 

Art. 5, — The cost of all the work which the present association is 
formed to carry out will be divided up between all the land-owners, propor- 
tionately to the superficial content of the restriped lands belonging to each 
of them. 
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The members, moreover, agree to pay, to meet initial outlay on stakes, 
posts for land-marks, labour, etc., the sum of i franc for each 20 ares of 
ground or fraction of that area which they possess. This sum is to be paid 
over at the request of the director of the syndicate, and may be called up 
within the first two months following the organisation of the association. 

Art. 6. — As soon as the conditions required by article 1 of these bye- 
laws are fulfilled, a constituent general meeting of the association will be 
held. Each land-owner will have the right to take part in this general 
meeting. 

Each land-owner will be entitled to one vote whatever be the superficial 
content of the lands he owns. 

Land-owners unable to be present at this meeting may be represented 
by power of attorney. The same person may only hold such powers of attor- 
ney for five members. A Board of Syndics entrusted with the management 
of the association will be elected b\ a strict majority of the members present 
or repiesented. 

The number of syndics to be elected by the general meeting is fixed 
at ten. 

The term of office of the syndics is unlimited. 

Art. 7. — As soon as it is appointed, the Board of Syndics shall meet 
to appoint a director, an assistant dilector, and a secretary- treasurer , this 
latter may be selected outside the membership of the board and of the as- 
sociation. 

The deliberations of the board are entered in a special register. 

Art. 8. — The association will be represented at law by the director of 
the Board of Syndics. He will have the right to exercise on behalf of the 
association its rights both positive and latent ; for instance, the undersigned 
confer authority on the director to summon and sue at law before any court 
in disputes arising out of the laying of boundaries, those land-owners w ho are 
not members of this association and who may refuse to participate in the 
work it prescribes. 

Art. 9. — The decisions of the Board of Syndics are valid when five 
members are present. Decisions are taken by a majority vote. In case of 
a draw the director has the casting vote. 

Art. 10. — The undersigned also confer on the Board of Syndics full 
authority to direct and bring to a successful conclusion the work in view ot 
which the association has been formed ; i e. 

(a) to seek and ascertain with the assistance of the engineer in the 
employ of the Service of Agricultural Improvements, or his representative, 
the present owners of the lands ; 

(b) to search the land titles and to draw up an abstract of same to be 
handed to the engineer or his representative ; 

(c) to decide on all difficulties unforeseen by the present bye-laws, 
bearing on their execution, and generally to carry on the work of admini- 
stration of the association ; 

(d) to decide on the number, ubication, and breadth of the country 
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and working roads which arc to be rectified 01 built and to decide on such 
redistribution of lot* as may be required for the success of the work ; 

(e) The board of Syndics will decide in wdiicli cantons or localities the 
irregular boundaries of certain lots should be exceptionally preserved, the 
principle being that 1 edification is to be carried out w T herever it is possible ; 

(j) The Board of Syndics, after consulting the landow'ners, will de- 
cide on consolidating or exchanging lots, and other changes of general uti- 
lity r likely to facilitate the farming of the lands. 

It will decide whether certain sections such as woods, vineyards, gar- 
dens, enclosed lands, etc. should be included in the work of restriping. The 
boundaries of such sections as may be excepted wffil be determined in 
accordance with actual possession. 

It will also decide whether the boundaries previously layed are to be 
maintained 

When the decision is in the affirmative this must be accurately noted 
on the general plan for restriping and such boundaries must be brought into 
keeping with the general plan qdopted for the consolidation of the lots 

Art it. - The undersigned land-owners agree when requested by let- 
ter, to produce their title-deeds on the day, hour, and at the place ap- 
pointed by the Board of Syndics. 

Prolonged and intentional delay r on the part of any member in producing 
his title-deeds w ill render him liable, if he fail to comply with a demand made 
in due form of 3aw\ to be sued under the boundary acts before the judge of 
the peace, at his own exclusive cost 

The undersigned also underriikc ■ 

(a) to supply all information likely to facilitate the determination of 
the actual superficial content of their lands when the title deeds to same 
have been miriaid. 

(b) to justify, by the production ol old title-deeds, the superficial 
content of those lands on which the syndicate may formulate doubts ; 

(<) To attend person all} , or to send a delegate to their lands as often 
as this may be needed to point out the boundaries, either to the engineer of the 
Service of Agricultural Improvements, or to his representative. 

In the case of lands for which no title-deed can be piodueed, the syndi- 
cate wall determine their superficial content either in accordance with the 
old land- register, or in aecoi dance with actual possession. 

Art. 12. — When the syndicate shall have fixed the basis for the divi- 
sion, the engineer of the Service of Agricultural Impiovements or his repre- 
sentative, shall draw up, canton by canton, a statement of the superficial 
contents wffiich he shall submit to the syndicate. This statement will be 
compared to that lesulting from the abstracts ol the titles. Should there be 
a deficit in certain cantons it will be made good out of any surplus wffiich may 
exist in neighbouring cantons. Should the neighbouring cantons provide no 
such surplus the deficit will be deducted proportionately from the superficial 
content of each. 

Any surplus which may not be required to make good a deficit in 
other cantons, will be similarly disposed of 
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As soon as the new boundaries resulting from the proportionate distri- 
bution above referred to, have been laid, the land-owners will be invited to 
verify the land-marks ; if during the eight days following the notice of 
such verification no complaint has been made the delimitation of boundaries 
will be considered final. 

No subsequent claims will be taken into consideration, unless they 
are based on material error. 

The laud-owners concerned can, at will, place posts as land-marks at 
the common expense along the boundar> lines indicated. Anyhow', the Syn- 
dicate itself will undertake to place strong land-marks cut in hard stone, 
marking the boundaries of the cantons or localities in question and of the 
roads 

A space of not more than 1000 metres must intervene betw een the land- 
marks which delimit the boundaries of several lots. 

Art. ij The owners shall enter into possession of their new holdings 
as follows . 

During Ihe fallow season, immediatel v after the placing of the land- 
marks 

When the boundaries have not been laid by the i^t ot May, lands 
under pe«w, vetches, lentils, or potatoes must be left free by the ist of ()c- 
tobei Dining othei seasons the owneis shall enter into possession after 
the crops have been removed In the case ot artificial meadows, the new 
owner shall enter into possession after the liist cut of hay has been made, 
which is the onh one reseived to the burner ownei 

Tices, hedges, and bushes must be lemoved by the former proprietor 
within eleven months aftei the pickets have been driven m. At the expi- 
ration of this time the new owners can dispose of them 

Art. 14 The Syndicate will sit as a court of first appeal on all dis- 
putes winch may arise between the undersigned, or which may be raised by 
one of them. Its decisions can only be appealed against to the court of the 
district (airondissement) and within the two months following on the award 

Art. 15. As the restriping of the lands is carried out concuriently 
with the renewal oi the land-register, the results oi the work are entered on 
the plan and on the several documents annexed to the Land- Register deposit- 
ed at the town-hall. A notice indicating the ubication, nature, superficial 
content and width ot each lot will be handed to each land-owner for the 
lands belonging to him. 

The undersigned undertake to recognise the plan and the statement 
for each section, deposited in the aiehi\es of the town-hall, and conformable 
to notices handed to them, as the only valid evidence bearing on the super- 
ficial content of their lots. 

All transfer ot land by sale, division donation, etc., which may be made 
by the undersigned, either by private or by authenticated deed, must make 
mention of the superficial content together with the number of the plan 
and of the section. 


RFGGERI ALFREDO, gorente responsalnle 
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Part 1 : Co-operation and Association 


DENMARK. 


COOPERATIVE ABATTOIRS IX DENMARK. (Continued). 


$ P WOKKIM. CONDITIONS Ol COOPKRATIV1, ABATTOIRS. 

We shall not refer to the technical organisation of the abattoirs or the 
systems of manufacture of the products save in so far as is necessary to ex- 
plain the economic conditions of working 

The Cooperative Danish Abattoirs are of lather recent formation, 
well equipped and. from a technical point of view, able to sustain com- 
parison with the best of such undertakings abroad. They are therefore in 
a position to furnish products of good quality and to utilise in the fullest 
way the bve-products of manufacture thus reducing the general costs of 
production 

The technical conditions however are of minor importance as regards 
the quality of the goods, the latter depending substantially on the quality 
of the pigs. In point of fact the abattoirs of Canada and the United States 
are superior to Danish ones in technical results; theii products however 
are less abundant because the pigs , both in the breed and fattening, are in- 
ferior to the Danish. It is precisely from this point of view that the Coope- 
rative Danish ySlaughter houses have, directly and indirectly, rendered the 
greatest service. Directly, each of them has encouraged the improvement 
of the breed within the boundaries of the territory over which its action ex- 
tends, by granting subsidies to the breeding centres recognised by the State, 
placing breeding boars at the disposal of members and granting prizes at 
pig shows. The Cooperative Societies, with the same object, had continual 
experiments carried out in the feeding of pigs and trials of slaughter with 
different breeds, iirst in the expetimental laboratory of the Highci School 
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of Agriculture and afterwards on a more extensive scale at special experi- 
mental stations opened and maintained by Cooperative Danish Abattoirs 
as a whole. 

The State has likewise not failed to give its support to this work by 
means of contributions to the pig breeding ('em res. 

Indirectly consi deling the meat on the basis of quality, the slaughter 
houses have encouraged farmers to improve the breed, to sell the pigs at 
the right moment, to build good pig styes and to give attention to the feed- 
ing of the pigs, these lattei measures being for the purpose of securing the 
best qualits of meat and preventing disease, especially tuberculosis, as far 
as possible For this purpose the pasteurisation of skim milk was also 
rapidly introduced into the Cooperative Dairies 

The incentive would act still more effectively on breeders if the prices 
of second and third quality and of unhealthy pigs were lower in this sense, 
certain changes have already been proposed with respect to the system of 
accounts In any event, the system of payment according to quality and 
the work done diiect by the abattons for improvement of the breed, has al- 
ready produced noteworthy results 

For several yeais past, indeed a perfectly peieeptible improvement 
is found m the quality of the pigs supplied to the Abattoirs 

Comparing the numbei of tuberculous pigs delivered to Cooperative 
Abattoirs with tho.se to private abattoirs (this being the only ]>ossible 
point of comparison) it is found that the former is always les^ than the lat- 
ter, as is shown by the following table 


Percentage of tuberculous pigs 

Yrai In cooperative In private 

— abattoir* abattoirs 

IQ07 - 3^ 4 53 

1908 >75 4.9b 

I 9 ()( ) 44 1 5*32 

191° 4-5 5*4 

19*1 4 \ 2 5<>5 

IQ*-* 4 4* 5*40 

*9*3 4 99 5 3 2 


Even assuming, however, that the difference is due to other factors 
also, one cannot but recognise, nevertheless, that the work of Cooperative 
abattoirs in improving the quality of pigs has yielded good results. 

To avoid ill treatment of the animals during transport, which would 
impair the quality of their meat, the abattoirs urge farmers not to drag 
them violently or strike tliem, and the railways to use suitable cattle trucks 
with proper stalls for this service, and employ every care in loading and 
unloading the pigs. 
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As was already stated, die Cooperative businesses likewise took the ini- 
tiative in the introduction of compulsory inspection of exported meat, 
subjecting it to so effective an examination as completely to reassure the 
English buyer and satisfy the requirements of English law, guaranteeing 
at the same time the excellent quality of the meat exported from the point 
of view of health. It should indeed be noted that Danish legislation in 
this matter has often anticipated and even exceeded, the severest provi- 
sions oi English law Eor the rest, other countries, such as Sweden, Hol- 
land. Belgium and Austialia, have also been compelled to establish inspec- 
tion of the expoited meat oi the pig, and to modify and render more severe 
the corresponding legislation in order to comply with the enactments of 
English law. 

After a series of modiiioations and extensions rendered necessary by ex- 
perience, to-day, (ti the basis ot the meat exportation law' of the j/th May 
k^) 8 and the decree oi the Minister of Agriculture of the qth Octobei lots, 
the inspection comprises all the abattoir products intended for the food 
of man 

To cany on the business of an exportation slaughter house there is 
required an authorisation issued by the Muustxy ot Agriculture, which 
appoints the vetennary officer to tarry out the inspection and fixes the 
salary to be paid him b\ T the abattou The veterinary officer or a duly au- 
thorised substitute must bo present at the different operations of t lie abat- 
toir and exercise active supervision o\er the entire undertaking The ani- 
mals tor slaughter must be examined bv him before and after killing with 
organs intact and identifiable 

The classification of the meat accessor} products and offal is made accor- 
ding to the instructions of the Minis! 1 v of Agriculture, and stamping and mar- 
king are performed by the* veterinary officer himself or undet his direction. 
The so called Lurmarke (trade mark) introduced by the older of the joth 
August iqof> as a mark common to all meat of the pig of Danish origin niav 
only be affixed on the flesh of animals iiee fiom any symptom of disease, 
especially ncketts and tuberculosis. In addition to the above officer, 
there are two ins] lectors who pay tin announced visits to the a bat toils of 
the territory assigned to them 

The supervision of exportation was completed by the law ot the i \th 
May 1 91 1 regarding meat foi home consumption This law subjects abat- 
toirs to general supervision from the hygienic point of view likewise, and the 
Ministry of Justice is called upon to see to the cleanliness of the premises, 
the utensils and the working clot) ting, hygiene among employees, and ob- 
servance of the rules for preventing soiling of the meat during tianspoit. 

The checking and classification by the veterinaiy officers are ot course 
for health purposes only, while the classification to determine the }>rice of 
the goods is done by the abattoii, and usually the manager in peisou 

The manner of cutting up the cat case is also of no small import a ne'e 
from the economic standpoint, the object being to secure the maximum of 
bacon and the minimum of residue, gome abattoirs w ? ere accustomed for 
this purpose to leave adhering to the sides of bacon too much of the shank 
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and the thin fatty streak at the neck and snout. These methods have 
moie than once, as stated, called forth strong piotests from English 
importers. 

Of great importance likewise is curing At first so-called dry salting 
was mostly used, but the experiments carried out at the agrarian experi- 
mental stations proved that on the system of brine salting the yield of ba- 
con was about i.(> % greater, corresponding to an additional receipt of 
about i crown (krone) per pig, because the meat was more fully impregnated 
witli the salt mixture, without deteriorating in appearance or quality. 
Therefore, from rqo(> onwards, the abattoir* everywhere adopted the se- 
cond system The method may, nevertheless, give rise, and did indeed 
gi\( rise for some time, to abuses on the part of abattoirs, causing the 
resentment of the English buyer Today on the other hand complaints 
with regard to salting and cutting are rare. The abattoirs have learnt 
fiom experience that it does not pay to impaii the good reputation of one’s 
own product fora small profit, apart from the fact that this mode of action 
would be seveiely condemned by public opinion, because it injures not 
only the individual slaughter houses but the reputation of all Danish pig 
meat, especialh now after the introduction of the single trade mark 
(. Lurmavki ). 

Of great importance also, the goods being highv perishable, is rapidity 
of transport from the abatton to the consumer, on the safest and most 
hygienic method, with the least possible shrinkage. All these pioblems 
are thoroughly discussed by the abattoirs and subjected to expci inicnts 
and studv. Of course all the abattoirs have junction lines to the trunk 
railways, so that the goods are conveyed direct from the warehouses of the 
factory in cold storage waggons , indeed, the large slaughter houses even 
have their own cold storage waggons, which they let to the railways. 

Carriage to England is chiefly by w'av of Esbjerg-Parkestou, and from 
this city by rail to London The Danish expoiteis have also endeavoured 
to establish direct communication with London, avoiding transshipment, 
and the section of railwa\ , but they have ended by returning to the origi- 
nal route. 

For the rest, it is calculated that two days after forwarding, the goods 
leaving the slaughter house reach the hands of the London buyer. 

The State moreover came to the assistance of the exporters by subsid- 
ising the Esbjeig-Parkeston line, which subsich was certainly of great im- 
portance in the past but has now been done away with, because it was 
rightly said that after having for so many years availed themselves of this 
route the breeders can very w’dl bear the costs of transport alone. 

As we have already stated, there do not exist with regard to coopera- 
tive abattoirs any such data of operations as are available for dairies , 
some Lwv particulars, especially as to their ouput, may be gathered from 
the official statistics of production in iqij. 

The principal product exported is slightly salt bacon produced from 
the meat of the pig. In iqij it formed 80 % of the total of production, 
while other articles made from pig flesh, not salted or highly salted, yielded 
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only 5 %. About 15 % of the production value is obtained from the 
residues or offal, which are reckoned at 10 kroner per pig. The utilisa- 
tion of the residues and offal is therefore a matter of the utmost importance. 
A great quantity is salted without special manipulation ; this is the case 
with regard to the heads and feet, the value of which is calculated at about 
1 ,25 kroner per pig. The same may be said of the backbone, the leg, the neck, 
and to a great extent of the so-called plucks, i. e. the liver, kidneys, heart 
etc. Of these however a great part is utilised in the factories of sausages 
and food preserves, for the manufacture of liver pates. The value of these 
various residual products is calculated at about 3,50 Kroner per pig. 

For the utilisation of other products, the abattoirs on the other hand 
have special installations. Thus, there is a department for the purification 
of fat, in which the fat is melted, sterilised, and then classified according 
to finality, hard is indeed of great importance and its value is about 
2.30 to 3 Kroner per pig. Kach slaughter house furthermore has a factory 
of sausages and food preserves, the size of which depends on the number 
of pigs killed and the portion of the residues which can be sold in the na- 
tuial state 

Some abattoirs also have special installations for cleaning the guts, 
but in most cases this operation is put out at itxed rates to independent un- 
dertakings. The guts and paunches are secondary products of some im- 
portance 1 sold abroad, the guts to the German sausage factories, and the 
paunches in Kngland. Their value amounts to about 1 krone per pig 

The blood is also utilised In the early times chemical manures were 
made with the blood, the bones and other clean offal ; at the present time, 
on the contrary, it is converted into a spe( lal Hour, an excellent food foi 
animals, especially poultry, horses, and pigs themselves About half the 
.slaughter houses have their own factories of this food flour. 

The residual products of the slaughter houses, especially sausages 
and preserved meats, are sold for the most part in Denmark, the bacon 
however is exported, and only about S ° 0 by weight and 0 1 2 % in value 
remains in the country 

The home market, for the rest, including Copenhagen, is supplied 
chiefly by local abattoiis , the cooperative abattoirs are only able, in the 
majority of cases, to increase the quantity sold by opening their own sell- 
ing depots. Kach abattoir has one or more selling depots in the cities 
where it is located, and sometimes in neighbouring cities too. In Copen- 
hagen on the contrary there are already so many retailers that the coope- 
rative abattoirs feel no inducement to follow this thorny path. There on 
the other hand they have organised sales by means of a collective selling 
office. 

The case is different with regard to residual products, sausages and pie 
served meats. 

The demand for these inexpensive products is so great that the small 
local butchers cannot meet it; therefore the cooperative abattoirs sell the 
greater part of such products at home direct. The sale, for the rest, is gen- 
erally speaking not organised, at least outside of Copenhagen Each 
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abattoir makes provision for its own region, partly by opening a sales de- 
pot and partly bv forwarding the goods direct to the country consumer, 
partly again b\ means of cooperative societies of consumers and small 
butchers’ shops in town and country 

Yet a considerable quantity of residual products is forwarded abroad, 
and indeed exportation of late years has tended to increase, m view of the 
growing extension ot pig breeding 

The exportation of residual or bve products im hiding fat, was as fol- 
lows 


\ tar 

Millions ol Kroner 

1 <) Cl 


I<)12 

7 7 

1 1)1 I . . ... 

7 - 

iqo(> K)io aver<ige . . . 

=i i> 


Tht exportation is directed especmlh to Germans and Knglund , 
heads and feet to England particularly Ireland hvtrs hearts kidneys, 
and such parts and the fat almost exclusively to Germain The salt <>1 
pigs’ meat abroad the sale of the bacon, will be dealt with else when 

Having made these gen *ral observations on tht production and maiket 
we shall now endeavoui to give some fuller details as to the iinanual deve- 
lopment of tht cooperatne abattoirs, fust taking some data from the bal- 
ance sheet and annual rtpoit ot one of these undertakings the Inst to be 
formed and one ot the most important ' the llorseu Cooperative Abattoir ” 
(Horsens Andelssvineslagten) Koi the lest tlieie art no gie<it differences 
between the various cooperative societies the general working expenses 
alone can varv perceptibly according to the si/e of the undertaking There- 
fore one abattoir ma\ be taken as a type ot its kind 
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Horse n Cooperative Swine Abattoir . 

Repott of Financial Year is i July IQ13-30 June 1914. 


REcrarrs 

Kroner Ore 

Kroner Ore 

Brought forward from previous yeai 


J.422 21 

s ale of Ha con 

London : 



04,702 pigs of a weight 

ot Kg j/^0,270 - 

Shrinkage ... > 5^,807 1 , 




Net weight . . Kg 3 . 50 M () ^ l z 4 * 4^4 57 

Bonus ol tlu* Danish Jimon ( ompanv 11,(121.40 

North of England 

10450 pig s <>t d vs eight 

of kg 1,175,857 *2 
Shimkage . 17,847 1 2 

Xet weight . . Kg 1,158,010 - 1,408,05215 

5,845,25712 

S nit of Pi i,'s 

at ( openha<icn . pigs 2,57; * 3°, 53° 02 

at Horst n . 50 , 1 .> 12,377 > J 

to Sausage lactones . 1 ,44 1 pgjiio; 

destroyed because died 

a natural death 11 757 68 

destroyed because con 

demned . 550 2,288 15 

__ — 2 50 2(15.10 


Suit of arid Hours 


England. Sows and Boars 

72 1 

04,102. 5p 

Copenhagen 

13- 

12,836 71 

Horsen » » 

Sausage Factories : Sow t s and 

104 

10 ’375 *43 

Boars 

35 1 

54,460.06 

Destroyed Sows and Boars . . 

1 . 55i 

- 257-45 


Bye- products and offal of 1,551 
and Boars 



10,754.00 


152,787 14 
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Kxpimjuuke : Kroner Ore 

Sa/ ( s of < alvts anil Oxen 

Sausage factory . . 2,266 calves and oxen 46,541.94 


To shops .... 2 qy » » 15,030.52 

vSold Sucking calves 751 » > 1() >357°h 

Skins and offal . . . $0,535 81 

Stock m hand 30.00 


s ah of fat and bvt prodmts 

Receipts for fat and bye-products . . 755,505 

Receipts lor fe tilisers 728 14 

Profits ot Sausage factory and shops . . . 25,475 01 

Stock of tat, bye-products and offal at 30, 0 914 17,812 91 

Pines paid (q pigs at 10 kronen each) . . 

Stock of pigs' flesh at 30 6 1916 . 


5 , 5(>9 Vo pigs .Hi.7-21 43 

47 » (part condemned; .... 2,(191 89 

28 sows 1,970 81 


Total 


Stock ol pigs’ meat at 1 7 1915. 

2, (>70 pigs 

14 sows 


204,02(1 58 
1,411.84 


Received i/> all 9) 519 pu>s 


91,598 pigs for slaughter weighing kilo- 

giammes 6,214,674 6,467,402.90 

further payment at ore 5,8 per klg. 246,157.61 
35^ pig^ wholly condemned of a weight 

of kilogrammes 22,881 V 2 15,768.43 

Costs of transport and delivery . . . 42,125.1(1 


(Average price, including further pay- 
ment and sums carried forward ore 
108,92 per kilo). 

1,565 vSows and boars 

3,294 Oxen and calves 


Kroner Ore 


102,295 33 


707. >0)0 7 
‘p 00 


34 ( '. J s 4 13 

7 , 50 (), 820.72 

205,458.42 


(>,761,454.10 

146,454.77 

102,622.38 
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Kroner Ore 

Wot king t'xptm>Ls: 


Salaries 110,088.4b 

vSalt and Saltpeter 29,78079 

Meat packing 42,095.58 

Fuel and lighting 14,152.80 

Insurance 4,831.82 

Books, Paper Punting 4,100.55 

Advertising 1,440.59 

Board and committee meetings and tra- 
velling 2, (>22.20 

Horses and carts (>.920.09 

Repairs 10,054.02 

Veterinaiv inspection . ... 9795.40 

Joint office, taxes, postage, telegrams . 1 1,457 45 


Paid ... . . 10,990.58 

Received 5,448.42 

Prizes at Cattle Shows . . 41.000 

Contribution to the expert 
mental Station and to breed- 
ing centres 1,242 70 

Special prizes for boars . . . 85000 


1 1,541.0b 


2,482.70 


Redemption and deputation . . . 20,000.00 

Carried forward 5,410.05 


Total 


Statement at 30th June 1914. 

Assets : 

Installation costs of abattoirs 

New constructions 

Cash in hand 

Shares in Danish Bacon ( 0., Rondon 

£904,0.0., equal to 

1 >eposited for insurance aga nst workmens 

accidents 

Establishment of a shop with ice safe 
and kitchen in the Sondergade. . . . 


Kroner Oie 


-^7'44'’-4 u 

-jj.4i<'.<>5 
7,500.820 72 

226 , 879.02 
27, 410. 28 
28,534.51 

1 1>,5()2. 40 

1 ,000.00 

17,805.16 
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S ten ks 

Kroner Ore 

Kroner Ore 

5 5^9 x 2 P^ s 

34* 721 45 


47 ( j >a rt c onclemnc d) 

2 691 8() 


28 vSo\\s 

1 970 81 


Stock at sausage factors 

24 958 18 


at shop at the Norregadc 

282 92 


Sondergadc 

1 278 40 


1 bat ton 

078 1 *. 


I at ofTal etc 

17 812 91 


Calces panaches 

$0 00 


Salt and saltpetei 

95 1 °5 


Packings for bacon 

8 lOO 04 


Knives etc 

282 bo 


Oil eti 

191 10 


i 1 urn 

b 000 00 



— 

40O (>51 47 

I ( >k 1 >1 ) [S >T 1S1 \M»|NC 

Lngland 

V 47 1 l i 


Germans 

1 } 805 os 


I)t 11 111 ark 

lb ()f>4 20 


Bankrupts claim 111 the estate ot the 
s des ofhet of the \\ ilbv ib ittoirs which 

will prtsumibh \ield a dividend of 

5,000 00 


- 

(>'•> -40 4Q 


Total 

793 -47 34 


Rural Savings Bank 



Loan at the beginning ot the >ear 

170 250 on 


Repaid during the working year 191 ) 14 

20 000 00 

150 250 00 

Redemption account 


1 40 750 00 

To the Bank of Hoi sen and environs 


160 676 52 

T Undistributed surplus 

Sundry Creditors 


1 h|6 86 

Danish Baton Co London 

80 (>78 08 


1 Creditor 

275 bo 

80 053 68 

Liabilities paid off 

20 000 00 


Further payment to members 

2 157 bl 


Carried forward to new \ear 

4,41065 

250,568 26 


Total 

793.247 34 
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The abattoirs, which slaughtered altogether 93,519 pigs, besides 3294 
calves and oxen, operated at the end oi the year with a capital totalhng 
about 800,000 kroner About one hall of this was invested m stocks of 
products, auxiliary materials and implements The book value of the a- 
battoir was relatively small, namely 226 879 kroner, but further construc- 
tions were 111 contemplation and had parth been begun The foundation 
capital had been raised by a savings bank loan of 310,000 kroner, which 
had now been reduced to kr 130 230 Tin working capital was provided 
partly by calls still due, partly by a loan or cash credit of varying amount 
at the local Bank 

Of the 93 519 pigs which the abattoir received, 91,598 weie pigs of the 
association with a share m the further payment and capital put aside The 
average weight was 67 8 kilogrammes (warm, with plucks and 10 ° 0 de- 
ducted) The abattoir paid for these an average price of ore 108 92 per 
klg including further pav me nt (ore 3 <S per klg ) sums put aside and costs 
of carriage and receipt These expenses amounted per pig to 46 ore and 
per kilogramme to ore o 68 , therefore the abattoir paid its members for 
the pigs ore 108 24 per kilogramme or ki 73 39 per pig 

The wot king expenses ha\e grown uniformly for a number oi yeais 
During the financial year 191 3 then weic kr 2 86 per pig They are distri- 
buted as shown in the following table which also shows how they were 
made up for the pievions year 

Working expense i> per pig in ore 



1912 M 7< 397 1 00 4 38 4 4 t 4 1 4 0 *7 5 4 11 2 5 60 77 

19 n M 93«U J > H 77 318 45 141 si 44 1 ^9 74 »7 2 104 1 3 123 7 ^6 


Salaries here represent the biggest item The abattoir employs m 
all 60-61 men, of whom 7-8 are m the office besides the manager In addi 
lion, men are employed by the day ^mong the actual workers m the abat- 
toir only the foreman is technically trained In consideration of this, the 
wages specified m the following table are 111 any case not below the standard 
for unskilled labour Wages, working hours, and other conditions of work 
are arranged by agreement between the combined Damsh Cooperative 
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Abattoirs and the Labour organisations, and are therefore to some extent 
uniform in the different abattoirs. 


Wages in the H or sen Cooperative Abattoir . 

Financi.il Year 1913 

Kroner 


Supervising Board Member 500.00 

Manager 8,400.00 

Cashier 2,600.00 

Book-keeper 2,500.00 

5 clerks 4,985.00 

Auditors 600 00 

Koreman-Slaughteiman 2,250.04 

I'orwarding clerk 1,481.25 

Chief machine man 1,560.00 

Stoker 1,170.00 

10 men at 26 kroner per week for 26 weeks ( 

M „ 1 14,040.00 


16,224.0!) 


18,564.00 


i 5,822.00 

» » )j 26 )> » » » » \ '' 

» » » 22 » » » )> » / 

^ . 5,666.00 

» » » 25 }) » » » » \ v 

» » » 21 » » » » »...../ 

t 4,510.00 

» » » 24 >* » )> » » \ u ' 

3 women at 14 » » » » » \ 

' - 4 2,406.00 

» » » io » » » )) » \ 

Overtime 16,277.37 

Day or casual labour 5,442.80 


110,088,46 


With regard +0 the woiking costs, the Hoisen Cooperative Swine Abat- 
toir is certainly, considering it is one of the biggest, rather more favourably 
placed than most others. According to a calculation for the year 1909, 
the ratio is that the smallest abattoirs show about 1 kr. higher working 
expenses per pig than the largest. 
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Working Costs of Cooperative Abattoirs in 1909. 


pu pi« 

Number Working cost 
of per pig 

Number killed per annum abattoirs (kioner) 

70,000 pigs and more .... 4 2.27 

from 50 to 70,000 5 2.42 

» 30 » 50,000 7 2.81 

» 20 » 30,000 3 2.88 

» 10 » 20,000 9 3.20 


§ 4 Danish bacon on the English market and the importance 

OF COOPERATIVE ABATTOIRS AS SALES SOCIETIES 

The major portion of Danish exported pigs' flesh goes to London Only 
a small percentage goes to other countries, chiefly uncured meat for which 
Germany is the principal buyer This meat is usually the product of sows 
and small pigs not suited for making bacon. 


Export of Danish Bacon 


War 

Fngl ind 
Millions 
of kill up minus 

Other countries 
Millions. 

of kilogrammes 

Total 
Miliums 
of kilogi amuies 





1907 . . . . 

.... j 

2 I 

96 4 

I<)08 . . . . 

.... I ob 5 

2.8 

IO9.3 

1909 .... 

.... 92 5 

2 -5 

95 0 

1910 . . . . 

.... 95 1 

1 7 

96 8 

I9II . . . . 

.... hi 8 

2 . 6 

1144 

19 12 .... 

.... 120 2 

7-3 

1275 

1913 . . . . 

. . . . 1237 

2 7 

126.4 


The concentration of exports in combination with the growth in pig 
breeding gradually led to Denmark becoming the chief supplier of England. 
This development is rendered clear by the following table, which at the same 
time supplies information as to the difference in price between Danish 
bacon and that from other countries . 
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The share of Denmark grew from 2O.3 % in the 5 years 1891-1895 
to about 50 %. This progress was made at the cost of the United States, 
which formerly supplied a / 3 but today only % of British imports. Besides 
the United States, only Canada is of any importance as a competitor. 
Canada however, after making progress for some time, is again showing 
a decline, and its aggregate deliveries are about the same now as at the 
beginning of the period. 

American pigs’ flesh is more and more absorbed by the home market ; 
this has come to be the chief reason of the lugh prices for this meat in En- 
gland, and the great stride in Danish pig rearing and export of pig meat 
is an indirect result of this. 

The table further shows that this Danish meat continually fetched a 
much higher price than that of the remaining countries. The share of Den- 
mark in the imports is much higher bv value than by weight. The table 
given below exhibits the excess price fetched by Danish bacon over the 
average price of the meat from all other countries in the years 1899-1913. 


Excess price for Danish Ba on 1899-1913. 

(In cm per kilogramme) 


1897 moo j'>oi i<)02 1**03 1904 uy>s \ joo 1007 1170b 1900 -1910 1911 17:2 J713 

28 8 29.-4 30.0 if) 4 11.4 14.2 184 150 11 4 1241284.6 11 4 16.8 142 


The excess price on the whole showed a strong decline in the years 
1901- 1410, not indeed on account of anv likelihood of the quality of the 
meat from other countries becoming equal to the Danish, nor yet again 
owing to deterioration in the quality of the Danish meat. On the contrary 
the reason undoubtedly was that the growing quantities ot Danish bacon 
etc. had to find a market among new classes of the population with lower 
purchasing power, and who had previously been in the habit ot giving pre- 
ference to the cheaper American article. During the last couple of years, 
now that Danish bacon has gamed a firm footing among these new classes 
of buyers, the difference in price has again increased The cooperative 
abattoirs mav claim the major portion of the credit ot this difference in price, 
which is significant of the good quality of Danish pigs’ llesli. To Danish 
agriculture this excess of price means an increased income of ic> to 15 mill- 
ion kroner per year. 

Both by reason of the large quantities and of the uniformly good qua- 
lity the Danish meat has a strong hold of the English market, which is fur- 
ther strengthened by the fact that deliveries undergo no great fluctuations 
from year to year, which would make it difficult to get a firm connection 
among buyers. The main cause of this stability is to be found in the close 
relation between dairying and pig breeding in Denmark. The American 
production of pig meat is dependent mainly on the crop and price o maize, 
and therefore fluctuates with it from year to year. 
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In spite of the excellent position of Danish bacon in England, the 
cooperative abattoirs, which supply 5 / c of it, and thus command the 
Danish bacon export, have not yet reached the point of exerting a direct 
and decisive influence on market and sales conditions, which would have 
been natural in view of their uniform organisation and joint work which 
they have organised in other departments. Up to 1909 Danish bacon was 
not even quoted separately in official market reports, but only in conjunc- 
tion with that from other countries under the common description of conti- 
nental, while Irish, American and Canadian bacon each had their inde- 
pendent quotation. This shows to what a small extent the cooperative 
abattoirs had made their influence felt, and even at the present day the En- 
glish middlemen exercise the chief influence both on the quotation and on 
the middlemens profit on Danish bacon. 

The sale of the meat takes place through English commission agents, 
who sell it to the wholesalers, the latter in turn to the retailers. The com- 
mission agents and wholesalers, who are very few in number, have lormed 
a ring for the purpose of ensuring the middlemen’s influence in the bacon 
trade and their profit. The agents are bound to sell to the wholesalers 
alone, the latter in turn being bound not to buy direct from the abattoirs. 
As a result of this agreement, the agents control the sale in England, and exert 
a decisive influence on the quotation, while on the other hand, the position 
of the wholesaler is also secure. In addition to this, a single firm of agents, 
Messrs Denny and Son, who own a number of Danish private slaughter 
houses, occupied so commanding a position for a number of years that it 
could actually have dictated the quotations It need hardly be said that 
a quotation reached in this way is very liable to be affected by speculative 
considerations, not in keeping with the real market conditions, and detri- 
mental both to the abattoirs and the retaileis The private slaughter 
houses and the large middlemen generally aie interested in a rising market. 
When the price cannot be forced up any further, the next step is, by a ra- 
pid reduction of price, to create new opportunities for profit both in England 
and especially in Denmark. The cooperative abattoirs and the English 
retailers, on the contrary, as representatives of the producers and con- 
sumers, are only interested in a steady and undisturbed market, in which 
supply and price shall correspond as closely as possible to the demand of 
consumers. 

In order to remedy the unfavourable conditions oi the bacon trade, 
the Company mentioned above, the Danish Bacon Company, was formed. 
Its object is, in brief, to reduce the selling expenses, to break the bacon 
ring, and to establish an independent quotation for Danish bacon in order 
in this way to secure higher prices and better market conditions. 

The foundation of this Company was laid as early as 1902 by the for- 
mation of the Danish Bacon Agency. This concern, to begin with, bore 
the character of a private undertaking, as only 3 slaughter houses had join- 
ned. In 1906 however the business became the property of the 6 abat- 
toirs who had combined for that purpose, and the “Danish Bacon Company” 
was formed. In 1912 it was compelled under English law to be converted 
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into a share company, but in reality it has retained the character of a co- 
operative society. 14 abattoirs are the owners of this Company. The turn- 
over, which in 1902 was about 5 million Kroner and in 1907 12 % mill- 
ion Kroner, was in 1913 33 million Kr. 

The Company at first tried to sell the bacon to the wholesalers as the 
agents did. The bacon ring however prevented relations with the buyers 
by threatening a boycott. Nothing remained but to go behind the who- 
lesalers direct to the retailers, and that has since been the principle of the 
Company. This method of selling also enables higher prices to be paid 
than those allowed by the agents, as the wholesalers pocket a not inconsi- 
derable profit. 

Furthermore, the arrangement that one half of the surplus goes to the 
buyers is a stiong bond of the latter towards the Company. 

The commission was, as early as 1902, fixed at 2 ° 0 , while the general 
agent’s commission was 2 ^2 to 3 ° 0 The selling expenses actually amoun- 
ted to barely 1 % c \>« a considerable suiplus being distributed. I11 1912 
the Danish Bacon Company reduced its commission to 1 l / 2 ° ()> but a surplus 
still remained over, so that the selling expenses only amount to about 1 0 o . 

The competition of the Danish Bacon Company w r itli the agents and 
retailers has not been without influence on selling expenses and the market 
conditions generally. The agents were in njoj compelled at once to follow 
suit by reducing the commission from the normal 2 H or 3 °„ to 2 ( \> 
later on several agency firms still furthei 1 educed their commission The 
agents’ commission may today eertainh he estimated at 1 :</ 1 taken 
all round Of course the competition of the Danish Bacon Company has 
also affected the profits of the wholesalers, but to what extent it is im- 
possible to say 

The Danish Bacon Company controls between V 4 and 1 , of Danish 
bacon, and is therefore even now a factor to be reckoned wfith in the bacon 
market 

The fact of the Company having a fixed connection make.', it to some 
extent independent of the quotation of the agents, but its turnover is not 
yet sufficient entirely to overcome the power of the bacon ring and form 
an independent quotation. Yet there <ue certain signs which point to a 
decline in the power of the ring Of late years it has had to extend its pre- 
viously very narrow limits, and just as the Danish Bacon Company has 
repeatedly forced its own quotation on the market for a short time, several 
firms of agents have seceded and disregarded Denny’s quotation. 

Therefore, even though the Danish Bacon Company has not yet fully 
solved this problem, it has nevertheless secured good results The mere 
reduction of the selling costs by 3 / 4 -i 1 4 % -- which it brought about, 
means about 1 million Kr. per }^ear to the cooperative abattoirs, and it is 
open to no doubt that a large reinforcement of the Danish Bacon Company 
by the adhesion of new members is the method by which the cooperative 
abattoirs may attain to that influence on market conditions in England 
to which their importance as producers entitles them. 

Not until this has been done will the cooperative abattoirs have ful- 
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filled their mission as cooperative salesmen, which consists in limiting the 
difference between the pa> ment of the English buyers and the receipts of 
the Danish producers as far as possible. 

This aspect of the activity of the cooperative abattoirs is hardly less 
important than the work done by them as producer societies by their direct 
and indirect exertions for the betterment of the pig breed and their 
achievements in purely industrial operations in raising the quality of 
Danish bacon 

The importance of the cooperative abattoirs as selling societies however 
is not amenable to direct observation, partly because it is difficult to con- 
sider alone but chiefly because the cooperative abattoirs now occupy so 
predominating a position m competition with private slaughter houses that 
the> fulh control bacon etc. quotations The private slaughter houses 
are compelled to keep their quotation on a par with that of the cooperative 
abattoirs From the surplus therefore which the cooperative abattoirs 
pav to their suppliers in addition to the quoted price paid, a judgment 
may be formed of the advantage which at the present moment lies in 
joining a cooperative abattoir, apart from the profit which these abattoirs 
have brought to the farmer by raising bacon prices This latter cannot be 
measured at all, but there is no doubt that the importance of the coopera- 
tive abattoirs lies in this point chiefly. 

The utterly anomalous conditions of price which weie really the cause 
of the formation of cooperative abattoirs, would no doubt gradually have 
obviated competition between private slaughter houses But certainly 
the private slaughter houses, if they had been in sole control, would perpe- 
tually have been able to secure for themselves considerable advantages 
at the cost of the farmer, if only for the reason that in order to kill for ex- 
port, big concerns wflth large capital are needed, which in itself involves a 
certain limited monopol)^, especially on a small market Besides this, 
however, this position of limited monopoly forms an incentive to com- 
bination in order to make the monopoly more absolute, which appears to 
be no very remote possibility in view of experience in America 
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THE NATIONAL BANK OF ITALIAN RURAL CREDIT 
SOCIETIES ANI) ITS FIRST RESULTS. 


SOURCES : 

PRO GRAMM \ PER L’ ISTTTUZIONK I>I UN\ B\NC \ N A ZION ALE PEIXE CASSE RURALI lTALIANB 
{Programme for the Establishment of a National Bank of Italian Rural Credit Societies) 
Rome, 15th May 191^. 

ST\rnro della Banc*. Nazionalk deli,e Cas^e Rurali Itauani ( Bye laws of ifu \ahonal 
Bank for Italian Rural ( /edit Societies) \ cooperative limited Society with uulimiUd 
capital, with chief oftiu. in Rome 

RFsOCONTO PLR IL 191 1° B^LRCI 7IO, DLtlA BANOV XaZIONALF DFLLF CASSL Rt RALl ITA- 

ltanl ( "l c count s for 1915, is/ Financial War, of th \ahonal Bank of Italian Rural 
Credit Sncictus) Report ot the Managing Boaid and the Auditors to the ordinary 
Cjcnernl Meeting ot Members m Rome, sth Mart h 1916 Balance sheets and documents 
annexed Rome, Stabilimento Tipografico Betani roi6 


The proposal to incorporate the Nation.il Bank of Italian Rural vSocie- 
ties in the form of an Italian limited company (cooperative! was put foi- 
waid in May iqij by a large promoting committee, the honorary chairman 
of which was the Hon. Luigi Luzzatti, and actual Chairman the Hon Leone 
Wolleriborg, now chairman ot the Bank 

The “ Programme ” set out that the rural societies, which have attained 
to gieat importance in Italy owing to their wide diffusion and the business 
they transact or supervise, “ had found and otten still find in savings Banks, 
popular Banks, ordinary Banks, and the Institutes created by State law r 
on regional agrarian loan facilities, strong support and enlightened guidance, 
nevertheless in many parts a body is wanting which should be able to as- 
sume a function ot guardianship over the said rural societies, assisting them 
in their earlier and more difficult steps, aiding them to overcome moment- 
ary difficulties resulting from big and unexpected withdrawals of deposits 
or from temporary crises, and in short affording them permanent aid 
The Bank therefore must be an economic centre for the rural societies, 
with the duty also of equalisation, alternately receiving from them and 
reserving for them the sums which, owing to the nature of rural credit 
societies, are at times in excess and at others deficient. 

Debarring all ordinary bill of exchange operations with private per- 
sons, the Bank to be formed also called upon the private friends of the co- 
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operative movement to become shareholders (assigning to the shares a maxi- 
mum annual interest of 5 % on the nominal value of L. 100) being well 
aware that in this way it would be much easier to get together a sufficient 
capital. 

In the course of its propaganda, the promoting committee came to the 
conclusion that a Bank such as that proposed, might assist the develop- 
ment not only of rural societies but also of other agiarian associations, co- 
operative and mutual, and therefore access was also allowed to the latter as 
regards subscription of shares and the use of financial facilities. 

A special question had arisen in Italy with regard to the agrarian so- 
cieties (rural financial societies, agricultural unions, etc.) of a particular 
religious denomination. As these have a special organisation laid down 
by the Holy vSee through economic and political organs under its direct de- 
pendence, and as therefore their financial assistance is also selective and 
connect* (1 with the organisation itself, the only conclusion which could be 
arrived at was that the proposed central body for cooperative agrarian 
loan finance could only serve foi the development of agrarian cooperation 
when not limited by political or denominational restrictions. 

Such a central body indeed could have done no less than make the 
work of inspection and checking of the adhering societies the basis of its 
entire regulations, and as the National Federation of Rural Credit So- 
cieties already acting as a sell-governing body was and is performing this 
service for rural financial societies and otliei agrarian institutions it, was 
thought fit to strengthen the arrangement that the Federation should continue 
to watch over agiarian institutions by its own technical means, it being 
laid down as a condition for admission to membership of the Bank that the 
Societies should accept the control of the Federation and should likewise 
join the latter. 


The Bye-laws of the National Bank aie of the simplest, as appears 
from the following fundamental clauses : 

Clause 1. A Limited Cooperative Society is formed with unlimited 
capital, under the style of “ National Bank of Italian Rural Credit So- 
cieties. ” 

It adopts all the provisions of the Code of Commerce save in so far as 
otherwise lawfully provided in the present Bye-laws. 

Clause 2. Its principal object is to subsidise rural credit socie- 
ties and other cooperative and mutual societies aiming at the extension 
of financial facilities among small farmers. 

Clause 3. The vSoeiety shall have a duration of 25 years, with the 
right of prolongation 

Clause 4. Its seat is in Rome at its office, and it may, by resolution 
of the Board of Directors, appoint agencies, representatives and branches 
in other communes in Italy. 
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Clause 5. The assets of the Company shall be made up : 

a) of the shares subscribed by the members, the nominal value of 
which is 100 lire each ; 

b) of the reserve fund ; 

c) of special funds established for specific operations. 

Clause 6. After formation of the vSociety anyone desiring to be 
admitted to membership shall make a written application to the Board of 
Director^, declaring therein that he submits to the obligations laid down by 
the Bye-Laws, regulations and resolutions of the Society. 

Clause 7. The following belong to the Society by adhesion to the 
deed of formation, and subsequently in consequence of acceptance of the 
application referred to in Clause 6. 

a) Rural or agrarian credit societies or kindred institutions having 
joined the National Federation. 

b) Any physical persons or body corporate who can lawfully assume 
the obligations arising from the present article. 

Clause 8 The member shall 

a) Pay 5 lire when making application for membership, which stun 
will be refunded if the application is refused. 

b) Acquire at least one share 

l) Be liable up to the amount of the shares subscribed by him for 
all the liabilities of the Society 

Clause () The shares must be fully paid up at the time of signature 
in the legister of members, or as to 3 1() only on signature and the balance 
in equal monthly instalments 

Clause i ) Withdrawal from the vSociety as contemplated in Arti- 
cle ijo of the Code of Commerce, is not allowed 

Clause 14. I11 the case of death of a member, the heir, if not already 

a member, or if he does not become amembei within three years, must dis- 
pose of the shaies which have passed to him. 

Otherwise the Bank may suspend payment of the dividends and redeem 
the shares, or likewise transfer them to another member. 

Clause 15. The shares are registered and personal, and cannot be 
transferred or subjected to pledge or lien unless with the consent of theBoard 
of Directors. 

They are under lien in favour of the vSociety for all the obligations of 
whatsoever kind of the member towards the Society. 

Clause lb. Rural Credit Societies which are members may, on 
resolution of the Board of Directors, be the transferees of shares held by 
other members against repayment of their amount at the price of issue. 

Clause 17. The Society may undertake the administration of spe- 
cial funds and carry on all banking operations, but with the strict 
exclusion of speculative or stock exchange operations. 

Clause 18. For the purpo.se of promoting the objects of the Society 
by assisting and watching over cooperative loan Associations, the Board 
of Directors shall, every year, among the annual expenses, appropriate 
a special fund. 
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For the same purpose, the Board of Directors may make suitable arran- 
gements with the National Federation of Italian Rural Credit Societies. 

The other clauses meet the ordinary requirements of the Code of Com- 
merce, and exhibit no substantial variations in comparison with the Bye- 
laws of cooperative Societies. The regulations of the National Bank 
develop and define the ideas briefly set out above. 


* 

* * 


The Bank began its operations on the ist January IQ15 with the modest 
assets of about 125,000 lire, having secured an ample rediscount of its bill 
holdings, by way of favourable trial, from the Bank of Italy and some 
flourishing cooperative Banks. 

The conditions created by the European conflict and the special be- 
haviour of the Italian market practically at the outset of its operations, 
prompted the Bank to use every necessary caution in developing its work. 
Nevertheless, and although the first financial year is to be regaided as a 
trial, the results secured are worthy of attention. 

The amount of loans during 1915, all of them against short date bills 
(4 months, and by way of exception 6 months) was L. 948,829 28. which 
figure is particularly gratifying when compared with that of the operations 
carried out even by larger agrarian financial Institutions in their first pe- 
riod. 

The 1915 balance sheet closes with a small deficit (E. 2870 51) and the 
report of the Board of Di lectors justifies this and makes provision ioi meet- 
ing it 

The method of conducting the operations is simple the National Bank 
of Rural Financial {societies is acquainted with the position of its member 
societies owing to the visits paid by the Inspectoi of the above mentioned 
Federation, and the relations maintained with the respective directing 
Officers by the Manager of the Bank, who is also the Manager of the Natio- 
nal Federation of Rural Credit Societies 

The Inspector, in addition to his personal impressions, which he reports 
to the Board, brings with him on returning from his journey a copy of the 
report of inspection and audit for each Society, with all the necessary notes 
and forms. It would be worth while to dwell a little longer on this matter, 
in order to give a detailed illustration 

The Management of the Federation, and therefore that of the Bank, 
has a file in which each agrarian Society has or will have its place, for keep- 
ing the bye-laws, statements of accounts, balance sheets, reports, etc., etc. 
On the basis of these documents, on the report of the Manager, the Board 
of Directors of the Bank fixes the credit which may be allowed to each agra- 
rian Society, either by discounting bills or by direct loans. 

The items standing to the debit or credit of Societies of course undergo 
periodical and extreme variations. The Societies to whom financial acco- 
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modation is allowed need only forward to the National Bank the bills of 
exchange held by them or their own acceptances, in order to receive by ie~ 
turn the net proceeds, which are remitted in the form of free banking drafts 
of the Bank of Italy payable at sight, issued by the National Bank itself. 

With the growth of operations, and the spread of the area of influence 
of the Bank, the service of assistance and audit of the Societies will necessa- 
rily be organised on a larger footing, and the provision made by Clause 4 
of the bye-laws will have to be taken into account, unless for the time being 
it is thought simpler to make use of the work of corresponding Banks. 

Up to the present it has only been sought to get the concern launched 
on a judicious basis, with moderate expense , notwithstanding tins, the 
financial year 1916 already shows results superior to the preceding year. 
During the first 4 months of the current year the total of loans granted has 
almost reached the total for the year 1915, and the revenue exceeds the 
expenditure Deposits also show a considerable increase The statement 
of accounts at the end of April showed deposits for nearly 170,000 lire, and 
these will certainly be further increased. 

In conclusion, the new National Bank of Italian Rural Credit 
Societies must be judged not so much from what it has been able to accom- 
plish in an initial period of such great stress as on the basis of what it may 
be hoped to accomplish in normal times, and the outlook before it is un- 
questionably good. 
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POPULAR COOPERATIVE CREDIT 
{Con timed). 


Present position of cooperative credit societies. 

Having already examined the historical development of the several 
types of popular credit institutions, let us now see what is their present 
state, i. e. ascertain their field of operations, their membership and the dis- 
tribution of the latter, their assets, liabilities, etc., and thereafter, on the 
basis of the results brought to light by this enquiry, indicate the tendencies 
manifested by Russian cooperation. 


§ 6. Tiip: distribution of cooperative .societies in the empire. 


The distribution and density of popular cooperative credit institu- 
tions varies in the different parts of the Empire On the periphery the 
societies are fewer than in the central parts In Turkestan, for instance, 
which has an area ot 12 r, 2}i, 600 dessiatines, and a population of 5,807,300 
inhabitants (1) theie were * 

in 1909 only 10 Cooper at credit soc 
» 1 91 1 » Ji » » » and 15 deposit and loan societies 

» 1912 » 66 » » » » 28 » » » » 


that is, an aggregate, in 1912, of 94 societies 

In Siberia (governments of Tomsk, Tobolsk, Irkutsk, Yenisseisk), 
which has an area of 503,759,300 dessiatines, with a population of 7,641,400 


(i) At ib t January 19 15. 
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inhabitants (at ist January 1913), there weie, in 1912, 22 deposit and 
loan societies and 308 cooperative credit societies. 

During the last few years the cooperative societies have undergone a 
rapid increase in Siberia, which is connected with the intense activity in 
land settlement. 

* In the Caucasus (area 42,950,400 dessiatines, population 12,513,800 
inhabitants) there were, in 1911, 333 cooperative credit societies and 153 
deposit and loan societies, and 127 agricultural popular credit institutions 
of a non-cooperative character, in all 613 such institutions In 1912 the 
number had gone up to 822 (1) 

In the interior of the Empire there are districts in which the density 
of the popular credit establishments is already very remarkable, and there 
are others again in which such bodies are rare. The distribution of the 
districts according to the number of the institutions at the 7th J anuary 
1913 appears from the following table * 


Number of districts having 


Number ot Institutions 

Popular credit 

Coopcrntn e 


institutions 

popular credit 


of an\ kind 

institutions 


Up to ■» ... 


122 

164 

ro 


149 

196 

-5 • 


242 

2 71 

» So 


175 

80 

> 7 S 



10 

> > roo and beyond 


12 

3 

No institutions 


-14 1 

54 


Total 

781 

781 


At the ist January 1914 there were 48 districts without any coopera- 
tive popular credit institution, situated principally in the eastern part of 
Siberia In European Russia, on the same date, there were 9 districts 
only without such institutions, 2 being in the government of Vologda, 3 in 
that of Stavropol, 2 in the territory of Terek, and 2 in the government of 
Astrakhan. 


(1) To give an idea of the two tj'pes of credit for the small farmer etc studied m 
the April Bulletin, we shall from time to time give data Ukewise as to non cooperative 
credit to small farmers and trailers. 
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§ 7. Thu importance of the cooperative societies according to 

THE NUMBER OF MEMBERS AND UNDERTAKINGS JOINING THEM. 


Passing on now to the membership of the credit institutions, we find 
that at the 1st January 1913 it was 7, 094, (>17. The average in the Empire 
for each cooperative credit society was in 


1 QI I 

igiz 

1913 

1914 

1915 

5M 

5M- 

6l I 

651 

682 


For the deposit and loan societies the average was : 


19 u 

1912 

i'M 3 

1914 

IQI 5 

500 

537 

575 

588 

60I 


This however is not the maximum limit of the number of members. 
In tqii, in (>79 cooperative credit societies (n % of those existing), and 
in 300 loan and deposit societies (12 ° 0 of those existing), the number of 
members m each body exceeded a thousand ; and in (>6 cooperative credit 
societies (3 ° 0 of those existing) it exceeded 2000, and in some cases went 
up to 4,000, 5,000 and even 7,000. These are exceedingly high figures, 
when confronted with which we must ask ourselves whether, in those cases, 
the principle of local nation of the societies was observed ; as they should 
above all be societies formed among neighbours and in which the special 
conditions of each member can be easily checked, and each member can 
know the position of the other members and ascertain it easily. It should 
furthermore be noted that the administrative gear becomes rather complex 
in these larger associations For these reasons the radius of action of co- 
operative societies should not be extended. If nevertheless the mistake 
has been made, the reason is partly to be found in the fact that it was diffi- 
cult to gather sufficient working capital (sufficient deposits) in the rural 
districts from a small number of members, and partly because, in small 
cooperative societies, good and expert administrators are hard to find. 
These two features however are really special to the period of transition, 
when cooperation is still in the development stage, and they should not be 
considered as characteristic of Russian cooperation, as has often been done. 

If now we compare the number of members of institutions for popular 
credit with that of the independent rural landowners (owners of a house 
or an agricultural estate) forming part of the same institutions, it will be 
Been that the two figures rarely coincide, while, according to the law, this 
should always happen, because each member of a cooperative society should, 
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by that very fact, be the head and the representative towards third persons 
of his own landed property. In actual fact, however, it is found that two 
members of the same family or of the same undertaking register themselves 
as members of the same society, appearing as independent proprietors, 
and committing a serious breach of legal enactments, with the object of in- 
creasing the sums to be obtained by loans, because in the deposit and loan 
funds the loans are granted in proportion to the membership contribution. 
In this way the number of membeis is really larger than that of agricul- 
tural estate owners (or owners of a farm and a house, as the peasants' 
phrase goes). 

The aggregate number of farms existing in the sphere of action of the 
popular credit institutions amounted approximately in 1910-11 to 18.5- 
20 millions, of which only a small part were comprised in those institu- 
tions, namely: 

I11 1910 3b % in the credit societies ; 

)) i() ° () in the deposit and loan societies; 

» 35 % in the non-coopei ative rural societies. 

In i()ii the percentage was a little higher namely; 

» 40.5 % in cooperative credit societies ; 

» 21.22 °o in the deposit and loan societies ; 

» 35.8 ° 0 in the non-cooperative rural societies. 

In 19x2, the percentages were 47, 24.3, and 38 % respectively. 


These percentages must however have been slightly below the real 
ones, because, as often happens, in one single territory there are credit 
institutions of different kinds, and in this way the number of fanning 
concerns appears greater than it really is in that particular territory. 
Further, the sphere of action of each institution is not always clearly 
defined, and the territory fixed in the bye-laws does not always coincide 
with that in which the institution really developes its operations. Gene- 
rally, however, it may be said that the sphere of action of each individual 
institution is always less than a district. The number of independent agric- 
ultural undertakings or farms comprised within the sphere of action of 
the various institutions is very divergent, as will be seen from the follow- 
ing table : 


3 
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Cooperative 1 , , . . Non cooperative 

credit societies j Ueposit an d hum ^ utl ” b . rural societies 


Number of farms 

j Numtxi 

i 01 

Proportion 
of total 

I munliei 

( NumlKr 
of 

Proportion | 
of total 
number 1 

Nutnbei 

of 

Pioportion 
of total 

number 


j institutions 

1 

0 / 

A> 

institutions 

% j 

institutions 

1 % 

XJp to 250 

47 

1 

1 

11 

79 

4 4 

1 284 

70 

» » 5 °° ■ 

315 

7.0 

255 

14 i 

1 391 

9.8 

» » 1 000 

1,306 

2 Q.O 

398 

22 o 

1 905 

22.5 

» » 2 000 

U 995 

44-3 

522 

28 q 

1,697 

4 i 7 

» » 3 00(1 

574 

12.K | 

209 

It ft 

j 555 

13.8 

Beyond 3 000 . . 

267 

! 58 

344 

IQ O 

210 

5-2 

Total 

4,504 

IOO 

| 

1,807 

IOC) 

1 00 

1 IOO 

Unknown . . . 

*■ 


327 

— 

— 

— 

Aggn gate total * 

4,545 

| 

2 d 34 

— - 

— 

— 


From the table it emeiges that those ciedit institutions comprising 
up to 2000 fai ms predominate in number. 

In if)io there were in the Empire on an aveiage: 


for each Deposit and loan society 2,527 faims 

» » Coopeiative Credit Society 1 4O2 » 

» » Non-cooperative rural Society 1,205 » 


The average becomes in 1911 for the first two classes of credit insti- 
tutes 2,o«S8 and 1 , 509 , and in 1912, 2077 and 1522 (1). 

From these figures it may be inferred that the number of farms for 
each credit institution distiict (if the expression is permissible) tends to 
diminish. This is the same phenomenon which we saw occurring in connec- 
tion with the number of members. Slowly but constantly there occurs 
in cooperation a process of contraction, a centripetal movement, which is 
not only in consonance with the fundamental idea of cooperative societies 
but corresponds even better to the correct practice of popular credit ins- 
titutions 

Up to now there have been given the absolute figures of members, 
undertakings (farms) and cooperative societies Of greater interest are 
the relative figures, that is, those expressing the ratio to the credit insti- 
tutions, and the total number of farming properties, existing in the Rus- 
sian Empire, which would afford the means of ascertaining how 'great 
has been the influence and the economic potentialities of the credit insti- 
tutions. 


(1) Pat ticulars as to the third class arc wanting 
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These figures are contained in the following table : 



1 

iQ°b 



1908 


Institution 1 * 

Number of | 

, larms in 
j the Empire 

Number of 

members of 

institutions 


Number of 

farms in 

the Em pile 

Ntimbt r of 

numbers of 
institutions ^ 

< 

Cooperative . . . 

— 1 

564,200 

2.1 

| — 1 

1,183,7°° | 

4.9 

Noil cooperative . 

— 

1,776,200 

68 

1 

2,039,800 

7-4 

lotal . 

26,178,200 

2,340,400 

3 * 

00 

27,720,900 | 

3,423,500 

12 3 


TQT T 


Institutions 

Numb*, r 

Numbei 



< 1 i irms 

of memtn rs 

% 


m tin 1 input 

of institutions 


Cooperative 

— 

3447,000 | 

1 i.o 

Non-cooperative . 

t 

| 

2,130,900 1 

1 

7 -i 

Total . . 

• 1 29,803,500 | 

5>5 77 . 9 oo | 

18.7 

The total percentages 

at the 1st Januaiy 

are : 


101 } 

i 

1915 


30 % 

33-6 % 

3 7 % 



From the percentage of 8.q ° 0 in 1905 there h an upward stride in the 
period of 10 years to J7 % of the total number of agricultural pi operties 
existing m the Umpire ; these figtues speak for themselves and require 
no comment 


§ 8. The sociae and economic condition oe the members. 

Coming now to the composition of the group of members, it should be 
noted that though they do not appear to be a homogeneous mass, there 
are nevertheless no great diffeiences encountered in their economic condi- 
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tion. The principal nucleus is made up of the agricultural population, 
the peasants. Indeed the institutes which are without any peasant mem- 
ber are very rare. 

The commeicial class only appears in the city deposit and loan socie- 
ties, especially in the Polish provinces, where it amounts to 18 or 20 % of 
the total number of members. 

The workmen and the bust ary (those engaged in cottage industries) 
are limited to certain regions. The so-called unproductive classes (persons 
in the service of the State, the commune or the like) are a very low peicen- 
tage, to 1 °o> but of course in cities the percentage is higher. It is 

impossible to value too highly the importance of the participation m coope- 
rative societies of the more cultured elements of the so-called unproductive 
classes (masters, land surveyors, parish priests). 

Unfortunately in many regions such pat ticipation is still small, which 
is to the detriment of the credit institutions and the agricultural popula- 
tion. Women at the head of agricultural property are also numbered 
among the members of credit institutions, and according to an enquiry 
held in the governments of Samara, Bessarabia and Kherson, tlieii number 
was from i.(> to 3 ° u of the total membership. 

As regards the economic condition of the members it must be remarked 
that the great majority is made up of small and medium landowners. 

The estates are divided along a scale running fiom those u without 
cattle » and « without sown fields » to the very largest, with a vast sown 
area and numerous cattle. 

Farms of 25.50 up to 60 dessiatines of cultivated fields and supplied 
with complete machinery and animals for working the fields are not rare. 

The following table shows the proportion among the various groups 
of farms and their aggregate number : 


Farms without draught horses . . . 
» with 1 horse ...... 

» » 2 horses . .... 

» » 3-4 horses. . . . 

» » s-io or more horses. . 


Ill 38 

governments 

- 

In the 
central 
govt rmnents 

In the 
Empire 

In the 
industrial 
governments 

% 

% 

% 

% 

1004 

-iqo6 

up to IQIO 

1 

34 4 

20 I 

12.4 

14.1 

37 C> 

52.6 

27.6 

54-9 

204 

14 9 

32.4 

22.1 

63 

3 1 

18.0 

7.8 

13 

0.3 

9.6 

l.I 

1.08 

i 

004 

2.22 

x, 3 


Average per farm . . 
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Only 12.4 % of the farms were without draught animals in 1910. 

The most numerous group is made up of farms with 2 draught horses, 
and an area of 5 to 10 dessiatines. 

Only in the Baltic provinces and the N 01 them Caucasus were there 
from 56 to 59 % of the members with more than 10 dessiatines of sowing 
land. 

With regard to the milk cattle the most numerous group of farms 
is that having from 1 to 2 cows, which form 6(> 6 % of all the farms which 
were the subject of a special enquiry on the matter. 

Corporate bodies are also met with as members of cooperative societies, 
as for instance cooperative societies of consumers, agrarian societies, 
rural societies, cooperative societies of pioducers, and so forth. Parti- 
cularly numerous in this category are the zcm dvo Funds or societies which 
have the right (as we saw in the Bull dm for March) according to their bye 
laws, to extend their operations to corporations also. 

Up to now however they appeal to have made but scanty use of this 
power. 


§ () Tin, i,iABii,i ties of Tim cooper vmi: popular credit societies. 


Russian cooperative societies opei.de with the following means : 

1) Their own capital, 

2) Capital of third parties (individuals ot institutions), 

3) State capital 

The absolute and relative quantities oi these three descriptions of 
capital and their distribution per member m each of the different types of 
ciedit institution are shown by the following table : 



\ear and description of credit Institution 
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This table exhibits the constant increase of all the capital during the 
course of the 8 years under considerations, and shows us clearly the cha- 
racteristic economic structure of each type of institution. The societies' 
own capital is therefore both absolutely and relatively larger in the deposit 
and loan societies than in the credit cooperative societies, and this is easily 
explained, remembering that the initial capital of these societies is formed 
principally by means of members' contributions. It is true that the de- 
posit and loan societies are of older standing than the cooperative socie- 
ties, but this difference is set off by the moie rapid development of the lat- 
ter ; indeed, during the ptriod 1905-1913 the number of deposit and loan 
funds rises from 924 to 405 or more than thicefold, while during the same 
period the numbei of ciedit cooperative societies increases from 537 to 7,963, 
or more than 14 times. 

The outside capital (belonging to third persons), i. e. savings deposits 
and bonds, are in 1905 almost 29 times greater in the deposit and loan 
than in the cooperati\e societies, but ft years later, in 1913, the proportion 
is reduced to about 1 .5 This change must be attributed to the 1 apid spread 
ol cooperative credit societies, and must also be regarded as an indication 
of the fact that, though > oung bodies, they enjoy the confidence of the 
public. In the aggregate of win king capital, however, the outside capital, 
both in the deposit and loan and in the cooperative credit societies, is at 
the head of all other capitals. 

The funds furnished by the* State are also characteristic of the two 
descriptions of credit institutions, because in the cooperative credit socie- 
ties they are much greater both absolutely and relatively than in the 
deposit and loan societies, which is exactly the opposite of what was ob- 
sei vod with reference to the societies’ own capital. 

The aggregate capital of all the credit institutions during the last 
few years varies as follows: 


1 st J.U1. KjO*, 

l<)Oh 

M)1 T 

1012 

1013 

roubles 

roubles 

rouble*; 

roubles 

rouble 

112,539,000 

169,563,000 

.U 3 . 7 (K )' 000 

430,635,000 

566 , 83 (S ,000 


Adding to these sums the capital of the zemstvo funds and ^ntinc we ob- 
tain the sum of 657, millions of roubles which at the 1st January 1913 was 
at tile disposal of the credit institutions , from 1905 to 1913 the working 
capital has therefore been increased fivefold. 

Hence the quantity of capital which popular credit institutions, like 
small streams, gather from every side for subsequent distribution among 
their members, is undergoing growth. The number of members, however 
is also increasing and in an even greater measure*. Therefore the aver- 
age amount of capital at present (1913) falling to each farm does not seem 
large enough, a fact which may be attributed to the relative youth of the 
cooperative movement. 
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§ to. Characteristic features of the various descriptions 

OF CAPITA!, REPRESENTING LIABILITIES OF THE COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 


I. The capital proper of Russian cooperative societies is divided into: 

Starting capital (which in the deposit and loan funds is represented 
by the members’ conti ibutions), 

Reserve funds, 

Special capitals. 

The staiting capital is a guarantee to creditors for the obligations of 
the societies, and, where it likewise comprises sums secured by loans, must 
be returned to the creditors, in case of bankruptcy of the society, only 
after all other debts have been met (deposits, bonds, etc ). 

The reserve fund is made up of the profits and other sums and is of 
great importance in the credit institutions, serving to cover losses ; it may 
however likewise be used to strengthen the working capital, to meet any 
losses in the prices of securities held by the institutions, etc. 

The special capitals, which are formed in the same way as the reserve 
capitals, are employed foi various purposes, as for instance for collective pur- 
chases and sales, for real propel ties, insurance, for satisfying the economic 
and agricultural needs of the members, etc. This last object shows that the 
cooperative societies do not confine their action exclusively to credit, but 
likewise endeavour, within the limits of possibility, to raise the intellec- 
tual level of the membeis, to offer them something for the mind. The 
results of these effoits can of couise not be indicated in figure''', as they do 
not admit of measurement, but sooner or later, nevertheless, the good 
effects are observable. 

On the 1st January 1912 rhe average of each of those capitals for the 
deposit and loau funds, cooperative credit .societies, and zemstvo funds was 
as follows : 



Cooper. 'il i\ < 
c red]! 
s<x*iotks 

Dope ’'-.il 
.iiid loan 
sot n tic s 

/< mtwo 
funds 


roubles 

umbE'i 

roubles 

Own capital . . . 

1,200 

I, boo 

12,200 

Reserve capital . . 

500 

O 

O 

~C> 

2,100 

Special capitals . . 

'Sr 

0 

c 

1,900 

19,800 


2. Third party capitals (including those of the State). 

lhis portion of the liabilities is made up of the savings deposits and the 
loans contracted by the institution. 
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As we have seen, the deposits form the principal part in the liabilities 
of the popular credit institutions. The savings returns in the years 1904- 
1913 for the different popular credit institutions is as follows : 

At 1st January 



j 190-5 

H)ort 

1911 

1 1912 

! 

1*>13 


1 • 

| 

thousands of roubles 


Cooperative credit societies . . 

■ | 3,205 1 

i 3,3 3 <> 

45 D 33 

75,497 

1 113,476 

Deposit and loan Societies . . 

• 1 2*1,915 

49 > 5 S& 

105,453 

M 3,576 

1 170,205 

Non co-operative .Societies . . 

. ( 25, \(>6 1 

52,140 

3 V> 3 C > 

46,71b 

1 54.323 

/crust \o funds . . . . . 

— 

0,290 

0,157 

18,644 

| 28,084 

'I otal . 

j80 

9 -n 555 

198,682 

284,455 

306,088 


As will be seen from tins table, the increase of the deposits was very 
rapid, especially m the cooperative credit societies. 

As howevci the total ot the assets and li ibilities has grown even more 
lapidly, the proportion oi deposits 1ms thus been somewhat reduced in 
relation to them The institutions having no deposits are few, indeed it 
should be observed that the number oi cooperative credit societies without 
deposits fell between 1005 and 191 ) from 2 |to (>%, and that of the deposit 
and loan funds from 9.4 to 5 

The proportion of the cooperative societies having deposits below 1000 
roubles is considerable, namel> 

22 ° (> of the credit societies, 

u ° () of the deposit and loan societies, 

21 ° 0 of the cooperative luial societies. 

Although societies of this class are \er> prosperous, the influx of depo- 
sits must none the less be considered insufficient in many credit institu- 
tions. Among the causes of this phenomenon there is mentioned also the 
traditional « stocking » of the peasant, the bank to which he entrusts all 
his savings, not having too much confidence in the «secicey» of modern 
funds and societies as to the amount of the sums deposited. It will 
take a long time before the practice ol houidiug in this way entirely 
disappears. 

Another cause acting in the same direction is the rate of interest paid 
by the Bank on deposits, which of course determines the rate to be paid 
by borrowers. 

Now if the rate of interest on savings bank deposits is high, credit and 
advances to members will be dear, but it on the other hand it is low, it will 
not attract the investor, who will find another employment for his capital. 

This is a serious dilemma, particularly for young cooperative societies, 
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The rate of interest paid in 1910 was : 

In cooperative eiedit societies .... 7 % 

I11 deposit and loan societies ..... 0 % 

In non-eoopei alive societies 4 % 

In Zemstvo funds 4 to () ^ % 

The « deposit hunting » of cooperative societies and the small number 
of eential societies which can act as regulators between the local ones in 
this matter contribute to maintain the relatively high rate. 

To the real competition which develops between the popular credit 
institutions there has been added latterly likewise the competition between 
the Lit t ei and the mutual credit societies ; this has occurred in the Baltic 
provinces, in the Don, Kuban and so forth. 

Finally, there is felt in this field likewise the influnce of the State 
savings banks, which deiive their funds from the same sources which supply 
the popular credit institutions, i. e. small savings chiefly. While however 
tin* cooperative .societies had j j.t million roubles in deposits, the State 
savings banks had more than a thousand millions, which figure' is a pi oof 
of the absolute and unsliakcable confidence of the public, which entrusts 
its savings to these batiks, while it is mistrustful of the popular credit 
institutions. The lesser inflow of deposits into the cooperative* societies 
however influences the rate of interest. In brief, wehaveheie a series of 
interacting causes. 

The deposits are either fixed fin a certain time (one year, rarely lon- 
get) or are ireely repayable; the deposits in current account provided by 
the law of 11)14 ate not made use of except in the zemstvo funds. 

Among the depositors, bodies corporate (societies and companies) 
form a minority ; they are only found in much larger numbers in non- 
cooperative rural societies and funds (commune funds). 

The oilier portion of oul side (local) capital is formed by loans. These 
however are not of such great importance as deposits. It isthe^ms/ws 
in particular which, through their funds, have since 1904 provided capital 
for the cooperative societies. But this action on 1 heir part, like that of 
the State, is of special character, and they cannot be compared with the 
ordinary loans. In any ease the zemstvos granted for the formation of 


starting capital : 

In 19TO (>27,400 roubles 

In rgn W>2,f) 00 » 

or for each cooperative credit society . 975 » 

and for each deposit and loan fund . . . 1,09(1 » 


With the object of increasing the working capital of the cooperative 
bodies, the .zemstvos had up to ic)J2 granted 10.5 million roubles (or 3 
of the total of the capital possessed by these bodies) ; at the 1st January 
1913 the sum had grown to 21 million roubles (4.5%) and at the 1st Ja- 
nuary 1914 to 32.6 million (6 %). 
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Other loans contracted by the cooperative societies from private per- 
sons to form their initial capital amounted at the ist Januar> ign to 
787 000 umblcs and at the ist January 19 12 to 1 million m lound figines 
Those contracted for increase of tlien capital amounted at the end of 
1 (j 1 0 to 9 $}f>,ooo roubles and at the ist January 1912 to 8,771,000 roubles 
From 28 to 56 ° 0 of these sums were obtained from private banks and mu 
tual credit societies In general however it should be noted that the po 
pulat credit institutions appe«tr moie as crcditcns than as ckbtois of these 
banks at 1c ist such is the case for the deposit and loan funds winch 
had in i ict in 1911 taken on loan from the bulks about 12 million roubles 
but wtu ci editors to them for 17 or iS million loubles 

'l'hc i itc of interest on this special cliss ot capital is somewhat higher 
th m on deposits amounting to 8 \ tor the coopeiative ciedit societies and 
7 for the deposit md loan societies 

s 

1 r 

, l o<nis i b\ iln S/a/t 

The thud md list p ut ot the li ibihtiesis made up ol the loans gr mted 
b\ the St itc which posses 111 impoitint iuiution lor mam popul 11 ere 
dil institutions but puticulirh the c<m>]xi itiu credit soc leties in which 
at the ist I mu ir\ Tqr , tli<\ lcprc suited 20 or i o° l> of tilt total li ibilitics 
Tlic tggicgitc sum grmttd on lorn 1 the Government to the credit 
institutions imountcd on tin Jst I mum 19T-} to (>5f> million loubles 
divided imong the diftucnt clisstsot institutions tikiug into consider 
it ion tin both In which the sum w is furnished in the following wa\ 



stut c 

U ml 

S ij 11 J >n ti ti n 

1 p 1 til 11 Ci dit 

St iti S n jji^s luniks 

ei 

* ( ini 

Sll it 

1 1 tin 

It 1 im 

1 f nil 

1 ortu n 

1 lino hr 

I r w i un 

1 ui lit instituti 1 

st 1 tin 

turn 

st utnu 

s| 1 d 

si 11 llll^ 

tlu j. i mt 

stul 1 c 


c ipit d 

1 US 

1 ipit tl 

1 ipit il 

uipit il 

f hit 

dite 1 ins 

I>1 1 is ell 

C 0 peraln c credit st < it 
tics 

S 788,000 

3 3 So » c 

* T S )0 

348 1 

M V 50 

s 43 r 8 ) 

381 soo 

I/Oan and deposit soci tu 

— 

< 073 3 > 

s ) >0 

60 

1 8to TO } 

713 400 

S 1 000 

Zemstvo funds 

— 

2 28S 3 10 

580 3 0 

1 0 0 JO 

I 01 0 JO 

() 8 >o 

— 

Non co ( pciatnt rural so 
cutics 



1 

706 3 JO 

yo( 0 


1 

O72 000 

65 ,100 

i 

I 

Association of po]>ulai 
credit institutions 

| - 

1 

__ 

- 

7 ocOj 

2C > J 

12*5 OCX) 

- 

- 

Total 

5 70S, 600 

3 ) 448 400 

1 877^0 

1 

44s «s >o 

1 

18 039 600, 

6 8 js 1 

' 441 100 
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(a) As will be observed from this table, the greater portion of these 
sums is furnished by the short date loans granted by the Imperial Bank. 
This source is drawn upon by 94 % of the cooperative credit societies, 
nearly one half ol the deposit and loan societies, 73 % of the zemstvo funds 
and only 8 % of the non-cooperative societies. The reason why the deposit 
and loan and the non-cooperative societies have not made a more extensive 
use of this credit is to be found in the fact that they are already amply prov- 
ided with means, or that they do not think it desirable to conti act loans on 
more stringent terms 111 order to secure them. The average debt per coope- 
rative institution amounted at the beginning of 191 3 to 12 thousand roubles. 
The repayment of the debts contracted by the popular credit institu- 
tions towanls the Imperial Bank generally takes place regularly; dur- 
ing the peiiod 1911-1915 only 10 0/ 0 oi the bills of exchange were protested, 
the percentage in 1912 being only 0.4 %. 

(b) For the formation of the starting capital the popular credit 
institutions may address themselves to the Imperial Bank and the Direc- 
tion ol Credit, and to the State savings banks , it should however be 
noted that the relative importance of these three sources has undergone 
a displacement, so that the first place, occupied in the past by the Imperial 
Bank, has been taken now by the State savings bank, while the Imperial 
Bank engages more particularly in the grant of short date loans The Di- 
rection of Ci edit grants loans for the formation of the starting capital only 
to non-cooperative societies. The State savings banks have now been 
granted power by the law of 1910 to grant loans to every description of 
populai ci edit institution for the formation of theii starting capital The 
results of this law may be clearly observed in the following table, where 
the growth of the loans granted by the said savings banks to the popular 
ciedit institutions is shown : 


Year 

Number 

Total 
of loans. 

1 st J.munrv 

of loans 

— 

__ 

— 

(roubles) 

I9II 

192 

300,000 

1912 

• • • 2,551 

5,900,000 

191 3 

5.443 

18,000,000 

1914 

10,5x2 

20,000,000 

1915 

13,307 

28,500,000 


The granting of loans on the part of the vState savings banks for the 
formation of starting capital may take place either when the society is 
.started or subsequently, either in order to restore the necessary proportions 
between the capital and the obligations of the society or for the construc- 
tion of a grain storage place for the society, or in order to provide the 
rural population with the necessary implements or cattle, or for any other 
expense which may demand a long-date loan. 
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(c) For the formation of the special capitals, i. e. those for a special 
purpose, a fund exists at the « Direction of popular credit » ; the latter had 
given : 

Up to 1st January 1913, 445 > 5 <R> roubles and at ist January 1915, 
1,249,800 roubles. These capitals furthermore are used for middlemen 
operations and, in order to fulfil the demand, should be further greatly 
increased. 

The State has during the last few yeais given a constantly growing 
aggregate sum on behalf of popular credit facilities. It amounted at 
1st January 1913, to (>5,600,000 roubles, at ist January 1914 to 94,800,000 
and at ist January 1915 to 119,800,000 



SWITZERLAND. 


THE “SWISS PEASANTS' UNION” 


AND THE "SWISS 


PEASANTS’ SECRETARIATE ” DURING 1915 


The i8th annual report of the directing Commiltec of the Swiss Pea- 
sants’ Union and Swiss Peasants’ Secretaiiate has been published 

It deals with the work of tlu\->e two institutions in 1 1 5 , furnishes data 
and illustrations ol the results, and finally places before the public the parti- 
culars of theii financial management foi that year. 

We review below this impoitant publication, Minimal isiug its principal 
Parts (x). 


\ SH-7SS /’/ I S 1 A / S l i\/()\ 


§ i. Position ok tiuc union in kji^. 

At the beginning of the financial year r 9 1 5 the Swiss Peasants' Union 
numbered zy sections representing a membership of j(ji,}io members. 
During the year a new section has joined the Union, namely " the East 
Switzerland Federation of Brown-Cat tie- Bleeders As compared with 

1014, the Union can point to an addition of 8 j7o members. Towards the 
end of the year there was another adhesion to the Union, that of the “Fe- 
deration of Central Swiss Societies for Milk Utilisation ”, with 3500 members* 
Its effective admission into the Union however cannot take place until 
igih, the Committee of the latter body not having met in the interval. 

The Swiss Peasants’ Union was represented in 1015 on the following 
commissions : 1) Swiss central office for exhibitions ; z) Commercial Confe- 
rence of Swiss Carriers and persons interested in Goods Traffic ; 3) Board of 
Directors of the Federal Railways ; 4) Council of the National Swiss Bank ; 


(1) N° 53. Dix-huitiOme rapport annuel du Comitt dnecloui de 1 ’ Union suissc* dcs paysans 
et du Secret ai iat de* paysans ^liws 1915 Broug S< crflariat despaysuns suites, 1916, page 96. 
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5) Administrative Council of the Swiss National Accidents Insurance Of- 
fice ; 6) Commission for the introduction of Federal Insurance against Ill- 
ness ; 7) International Commission of Agriculture ; 8) Delegation to the 
General Meeting of the International Institute of Agriculture in Rome. 


§2. Measures op an economic character adopted by the union 

BY REASON OF TIIE WAR. 


In reference to the monetary stringency the Union endeavoured to 
induce the Federal Council to intervene in the question of the rise of the rate 
of interest. Under date of the 4th January 1415 the Union handed a de- 
tailed report to the Council in question, directing its attention to the fact 
that the rate adopted b\ the Fedcial Loan I Link had not been successful 
iu preventing the issue of 5 % bonds of the Hypothecary (Mortgage) Banks, 
and that consequently the interest on mortgages would increase proportio- 
nately unless the Confederation intervened activelj ; for the purpose of 
attaining the object of preventing an increase of the rate of moitage 
interest, it would be necessary foi the Confederation to take legal steps 
for the limitation of the rate of interest and restriction of the right to call 
in the bonds. The Union declared that it the* Federal Council did not inter- 
vene forthwith, agriculture would be undei the necessity of notably increas- 
ing the price of its products, it being demonstrable that the rate of interest 
was quite out of proportion to the yield of the capital and labour invested 
in agriculture. The suggestions placed in tins way by the Union before the 
Federal Council were productive of no practical result. 

In consequence of the increased juice of products and in particular 
owing to the good harvest results, the increase in the rate of interest was 
less keenly felt b\ farmers. 

Deserving of note likewise is the position taken up - here again in a 
financial question - by the Union and the Secretariate of Swiss Peasants 
towards the issue in June iqi5 of 5,000,000 francs worth of (> ° (> bonds by 
the Columbus Company at Glarus for the purpose of financing some ekctric 
concerns in Argentina. At a moment when the Sw r iss mortgage (hypothe 
cary) Banks were suffering owing to scarcity of money and Swiss agricul- 
ture w r as subject to very great restrictions in reference to exportation, a 
loan of this kind of necessity seemed out of place. The Peasants' Secre- 
tariate was the first to call the attention of the Federal authorities to this 
fact ; the Union afterwards approved the steps taken by the iornier in this 
matter. The measures adopted for pi eventing the grant of this loan did 
not however produce the desired effect, because, at the moment when the 
Federal Council was to have intervened, it had already been concluded , 
further as regards the rate of interest the Federal Depaitment of Finance 
objected that in its view, it could not be fixed by legislative enactment. 

More success attended the steps of the Union when it approached the 
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Government and Army headquarters to secure leave for agricultural work- 
* ers with the colours and workmen engaged in cheese making and dairying, 
and also with reference to the treatment of the horses requisitioned by the 
army, rates of payment of hire for such horses, their depreciation, etc. 
Together with seveiol bleeder’s federations, the Union also took steps to 
secure the exemption of thoroughbreds from requisition, and the payment 
of indemnification to the owners of requisitioned vehicles. 

Confining ourselves here to those instances in which the initiative of 
the Union and the vSecretariate was crowned with some real success, we 
note the favourable result obtained with regaid to the question of the 
French pastuiages m the Jura, on which a large quantity of Swiss cattle 
are yearly put out to grass, a matter which lias already been regulated 
under the agreement between France and Switzerland of the 23rd October 
1912 regarding pasturing ot cattle on both sides of the Franco-Swiss front- 
ier. I11 consequence of the war, however, difficulties arose, in the absence 
of the necessary guarantees that France would not requisition these cattle 
for military purposes and that it could return home in the autumn when 
Alpine pasturing was over. The Swiss parties concerned therefore formed 
a « Franco-Swiss Alpine Pasturing vSecretariate », and together with the 
Swiss vSecretariate, approached the Swiss Government 011 the matter, with 
the result that all difficulties were removed, the French authorities having 
given the necessary assurances ; thus the Alpine pasturing and the return 
home of the Swiss cattle were effected without any incident. 

The Peasants’ Secretariate in the early months of 1915 approached the 
Postal authorities of Switzerland to obtain withdrawal of the restrictions 
of the rural postal service made at the outbreak of war, and the postal au- 
thorities issued orders for the partial restoration of the suspended services. 

The Federal Council appointed Dr. Laur as member of the Swiss Eco- 
nomic Supervision Society (S. S. S.). 


§ 3. Daws for the prevention of cattle disease, accidents 

AND SICKNESS INSURANCE, WAR TAX AND OTHER WORK. 


The draft amendment of the Federal law 011 the prevention of cattle 
diseases published b> the Federal Council in its message of the 15th March 
1915, was also attentively examined by the Union and the Secretariate ; 
the conclusions in relation to this latter arrived at by the Committee were 
transmitted to the Commission of the Federal Chambers. 

Active likewise was the participation of the Union in the preparatory 
work for the introduction ot insurance against accidents and sickness. 

The Union took up a favourable position towards the new war taxes, 
and contributed to the through success of the vote of the 6th June 1915, by 
which the Swiss people accepted the proposed law by 452,1x7 favourable 
votes as against 27,461 adverse. 

Noterworthy likewise are the steps taken by the Union and other in- 
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terested bodies in approaching the department of Public Economy and 
other competent authorities with the object of promoting the cultivation 
of cereals, defending and supporting the interests of industry, trades, arts 
and crafts, agriculture and the carrying industry, for the development and 
growth of trade and the sale of cider, the adoption of electric traction 011 
the Federal railways, etc. etc. 


§ 4. Information office in reference to prices. 

From the report presented by the Office in question to the Swiss Union 
of Peasants it appears that its programe ol work will eompiise the following 
points : 

(a) The collection, examination and digestion of market reports; 

(b) Publication of the market review ; information on the position 
oi the market and the prices of agricultural produce ; 

(c) Preparation of reports on the international market for milk and 
the products of the cheese industry ; 

(d) Collection of materials foi reports to the International Institute 
of Agriculture in Rome. 

The average circulation of the “Review of Markets' 1 was 7c), 060 co- 
pies ; 68,300 being in (Raman and 10,760 m French. It was distributed 
as an inset with 11 German agricultiual papers and two French agricultural 
papers. During the course of the \ear a change was made in the publi- 
cation of the Fiench journal, which from March I()I5 is only published 
fortnightly. Together with the Review of Markets, the agricultural pa- 
pers which use it as an inset receive several communications in connection 
with the increase of pi ices of food commodities, the production of milk, the 
exportation or cheese and tile cheese trade, the price wines and the fruit 
market. At the present time the question of the price of milk and cheese 
is not calculated to give the Office so much assiduous work as in previous 
years ; the influence of the market of the world on the determination of 
the prices charged in the country was almost entirely neutralised b> the 
fact that the cheese trade was monopolised, and as a result of the official 
fixing of the price of milk and its products The Secretariate of Peasants 
and the Information Office took part in the conferences convened with the 
object of fixing the prices of milk and cheese, supplying useful data and 
reports prepared from the ample array of documents and facts gathered by 
the Office in question in the course of many years ; and in this way they 
contributed to render possible an understanding between the various groups 
of persons interested. 

The Office has supplied much information both in writing and ver- 
bally ; it is being used by farmers in a more intense degree every year. It 
several times published in political newspapers articles on the prices of agri- 
cultural produce. The principal results of these statistics in relation to 
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prices compiled by this Office were, as in previous years, published in the 
Swiss Statistical Year Book. 

With respect to the service of information as to the international milk 
and cheese product market, we observe that the monthly suiveys on this 
matter were carried out as heretofore. The following organisations colla- 
borated in this service : For Germany various provincial and local organisa- 
tions and private persons: for Austria the General Federation of Rural 
Cooperative Societies in Austria, assisted in this matter by the I. and R. 
Society of Agriculture ; for Belgium the International Federation of Dai- 
ries ; for Denmark the Royal Society of Agriculture of Denmark ; for Frame 
various provincial and local organisation and private persons ; for Great 
Britain the Board of Agriculture (forwarding publications) and various orga- 
nisation ; for Hungary the Royal Ministry of Agriculture (Department for 
the Cheese industry and Alpine economy) assisted by the National Society 
oi Agricultuie of Hungary ; for Italy the National Union of Cooperative 
Dairies, local societies and private persons ; for Norway the National Com- 
mittee of the International Federation of Dairies ; foi Holland the General 
Union of Dairies of the Netherlands ; for Sweden the Secretariate of the 
Royal Academy of Agriculture ; for the United States and Canada finally 
reports and communication were available. 

Except for some delay in the arrival of replies from collaborators, 
occasioned by the war, the service in question proceeded with sufficient 
regularity. The quarterly reports were handed as usual to the correspon- 
dents at home aud abroad. The average quarterly circulation rose to 2 \ 12 
copies in the German language, 1212 copies in the French language, 100 
German abstracts of the report, 44 French abstracts of the report, 210 Ita- 
lian abstracts of the report and 120 English abstracts of the report. 

This service of information, the utility of which to the cheese industry 
of Switzerland is beyond doubt, will be amplified as soon as the return of 
normal times allows. 

To the International Institute of Agriculture in Rome the Union for- 
warded monthly the usual reports on the state of the principal cultivations, 
the condition of silkworm breeding, home and foreign trade in cereals, the 
production of sugar, the provisional and definitive estimate of the cereal, 
potato, wine and tobacco crops. The monthly communication as to the 
visible stocks of cereals in the places of storage was prohibited at the beginn- 
ing of the war, and the same applies to the foreign trade in cereals from No- 
vember 1915 onwards. 

During the autumn an enquiry was held as 1o the changes which had 
taken place in the cultivation of cereals aud potatoes as compared with 
1914. A considerable increase of the area devoted to these cultivations 
was found. The result of the enquiry was published in the « Paysan suisse » 
for January 191b 
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§ 5. Valuation office. 

Prompt lie report^ presented by this Office to the directing Committee 
of the Swiss Peasants’ Union, it is found that the programme laid down by 
the regulations of the Office contained the following principal objects, 
in connection with which the work of the Office was developed : 

(a) Preparation of expert reports and valuations on the application 
of private persons in connection with the redemption of inheritance , property 
passing by death, purchase of real estate, applications for advances, and injury 
caused to cultivation. As in the pievious year the greatest number of ap- 
plications for valuations was presented b> private persons. 

(b) Surveys and valuation Jor loan banks etc : and the State. 

(e) Surveys and valuations in cases of expropriation. 

(d) Cooperation in the work in cases of valuation by order oj the court , 
or official valuation. 

(e) Contributions to scientific work in the department of the science of 
rural taxation. 

The value represented by the real properties subjected to valuation 
during 1015 was as follows : 


Valuation of properties aeeojding to the amount of 

revenue Fr. 2,1 36, 000 

Valuation of properties according to their commercial 

value » 650,000 

Valuation of properties on the basis of the value repie- 

sented by them for the existence of a family . . » 391,000 


The Valuation Office also veiy frequently acted as an inf 01 illation 
office and prepared reports on the most varied subjects, among which we 
may mention in t he first place those relating to the rights of inheritance of 
peasants under the Civil Code. Finally the Office was used as an interme- 
diary for the letting, sale and purchase of property. 


§ 6 . Information office in matters of accident and sickness 

INSURANCE. 

The work of this Office was directed to the following matters: 

(a) Information supplied on questions relating to insurance against 
accidents and sickness. 

(b) Compulsory cantonal insurance. 

(c) Medical fee tariffs. 

(d) Enforcement of article 37 of the Law of Insurance concerning the 
additional subsidy for mountainous regions. 

On this last point the efforts of the Office are directed towards securing 
such application of article 37 as to ensure to the population of mountainous 
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regions all the advantages which the legislator intended to provide for 
them (i). 

(e) Voluntary insurance against accidents. 


§ 7 Balance sheet. 

The -business tiansaeted, as appears from the accounts of the Swiss 
Peasants’ Union dining 1914 was Francs 268.991 58 111 point of receipts 
and Fr 6 f, 587 33 ns to expendituie, which denotes a surplus in hand for 
1916 and cadi profit of Fr. 4,604.05. The balance sheet of the Swiss Pea- 
sants’ Union at the 31st December 1015 closed with Fr. 47,07574. 

Tin* me lease of assets during 3 915 was 10,294 74 fiaues, winch moans 
that the saal assets rose tiom Fr. 59,115 29 in 1014 to Fr fo, fop o > m 1915. 

The ((Pilot's Information Office)) had a balance sheet totalling 
Fr 58,780.55 ; the ((Valuation Office » concluded its vcai with a balance 
sheet exhibiting Fr. 3,990 95. 

As regards the journal of the Union, we may point out that the < Sehwei- 
zeriseke Banem/citiing » was appended as a supplement to fully 14 agn- 
ail tural papers, and the « Paysan Suisse » to 5 3 2 issues of the paper ap- 

peared, with the following circulation : 

fiauctZi-ilutig Va\ an simsi 


N° 

1 

copies 

92,850 

copies 

20, 470 

No 

2 

)> 

90,150 

> 

20,370 

N° 

3 

)> 

81,400 

) 

20,690 

No 

4 

» 

81,820 

> 

20,950 

No 

5 

» 

81,770 

>> 

20,760 

No 

6 

)> 

82,370 

)> 

20,960 

No 

7 

> 

82,470 

>1 

20,960 

No 

8 

n 

82,570 

»> 

20,960 

No 

9 

)> 

82,220 

» 

20,960 

No 

10 

» 

82,370 

» 

20,960 

No 

11 

» 

82,520 

» 

20,960 

No 

12 


85.470 

» 

20,960 


The average circulation of the German edition was therefore 85,975 
copies, and that of the French edition 20,820 copies 

The progress of the journal of the Union from the date of its foundation 
has been as follows : 


(1) On this point see the ud section of the publication reviewed by us in the issue 
for April i<U 5 of the piesent Bulletin, and entitled *' 1 / institution dt caisses-itialadie 
rurales. Motifs et propositions. Publication du Secietaiiat suisse des paysan* N° 47 ”, 
Broug, 1914 
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Average circulation per issue 



Bauerzatung 

Pavsan sutsse 

Total 


Copies 

Copies 

Copies 

I() 0 I~IQ 10 .... 

. . . 60,645 

21,450 

82,095 

I9H-iqi5 .... 

. . . 86,020 

20,910 

106,930 

1915 .... 

• • 83,975 

20,820 

104,895 


]| ShC RL 1 ARIA IL OI< MI/SS PEASANJS 
§ I PROG RAM ME OF OFF RATIONS 

In pursuance of the provisions of the programme of operations traced 
out foi it by the Committee of the Union, the vSecretariate of Swiss Peasants 
during i c > 1 5 was called upon to dtal, though in a lesser measure than in 
1 <) 1 ( with the following matters * a) prepar.it ory work in connection with 
the icvision of customs tarifls and eommereial treaties ; b) investigations 
in relation to the financial returns oi agiieulture ; () enquiries in connection 
with book-keeping by double eutiy in agiieulture 

In 3 15 again the statistical data collected as a result of the enquiry 
into the returns of agiieulture served as a basis for the preparation of re- 
ports and replies to enquiries. We may mention the report on the esti- 
mate of the capital represented bv beef cattle and the revenue of agricul- 
ture a^ked for by the Federal Department of Finance with the object of 
computing the war tax , the estimate Office of the .Swiss Peasant's Union 
also employ ed the data m question as a basis for determining the valuation 
of rural estates or parts of same and agricultural businesses 


§ 2 OniKR WORK : ECONOMIC MEASURES AND WAR TAX. 

Tn addition to the above mentioned work, the Secretariate concerned 
itself with the necessary measures for encouraging home potato growing 
through the Swiss alcohol monopoly, with questions relating to labour, 
economic measures rendered necessary by the war, and referred to in the 
first part of this article, and the war tax. 

The Federal Department of Finance had instructed the Secretariate 
of Swiss Peasants to prepare a report 011 the valuation of cattle and on the 
yield of agricultural labour in order to calculate the war tax. Iu studying 
these questions recourse was had, as already stated, to the result of the en- 
quiries already made by the Secretariate into the returns of agriculture. 

The results at which the Secretariate arrived were as follows * 

(1) The Secretariate recommends that, for the valuation of cattle, 
the following aveiage rates shall be used, by way of guiding principle : 
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(a) Beef Cattle . 



For spotted and red 
breed and for heuvv 
and light individuals 

For Ileren’s breed 


oi the brown breed 

(Hringetvieh) 


Fr 

Fr 

Cows 

. . . 600 

360 

Heifers 

. . . 4OO 

250 

Young cattle 

. . . 200 

130 

Calves for rearing . . . 

... 70 

50 

Calves tor slaughter . . 

... 80 

50 

< been 

. . . 600 

370 

Breeding bulls 

. . . 700 

430 


(b) Other animals. 

Avtru.gr \alu< 
in francs 


Horses 700 

Pigs for rearing and breeding .... 170 

Pigs for slaughter 120 

Boars 200 

Young and sucking pigs 40 

Coats J5 

Sheep 25 

Bees 23 


(2) The product ot agricultural labour is in principle to be calculated 
as follows : 

(a) For manual labour devoted to agriculture a wage will be fixed 
on the basis of the table which we give below. 

(h) There must be added to the wages for the manual labour of the 
cultivator, allowing for the corresponding figures reproduced below : 

(aa) The wage for the manual labour of the wife of the cultivator 
in so far as engaged in agriculture. 

(bb) The wage for the manual labour of the sons and daughters under 
age, in so far as they work on the farm in question. 

(rr) The wagesr of the women engaged in preparing the food for the 
employees of the farm. For this purpose there will be reckoned a sum of 
about 90 fr. per annum per man and 70 fr. per woman. 

(c) There should not be added to the gain resulting from manual 
labour an addition in the form of profit on the undertaking, except for farms 
the assets of which (entire capital invested in the estate without deducting 
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debts) exceed 120,000 fr The addition may be calculated at about 1 % 
of the net assets 

For other farm properties a deduction if anything should be made 
of the profit arising from manual labour The average loss sustained by 
a farm m consequence of the deduction of interest at 5 % on the capital 
invested in the farm may be said to be neutralised in cases where the wages 
in the following table are reduced p) % foi small rural estates and 10 to 
15 % for medium ones 

(<:/) The average wages for the manual labour of the various members 
of a family are found to be as follows aecoidmg to the investigations of the 
Secretariate 



i\f of woil 

Red 111 turn 
ot 

la-sable revenue 
of manual labour 

Persons 

111 

day s of >1 k 




(lie ye ir 

in woiknu, days 
t f 1 man 

per diy 

per veai 




1 r 

I r 

Men 

33 ° 

! 

1 

i 

1000 

Youths from lb ry years 

31 ° 

Ot) 

2 7 1 ) 

yoo 

16-17 > 

M<-» 

07 0 8 

2 10-2 fO 

7 -Soo 

if 15 

3 U> 

0 (>-0 7 

I So — 2 IO 

(>-700 

1 ‘ 

> > 12-13 » 

> 10 

1 0 l 0 5 

0 yo-i 30 

1 3 “ 50 <> 

Ik low 12 ye.it 1 s up to 


o 3 

0,00 

300 

Wonn 11 nml gills above 18 \ e nrs 


0 8 

2 40 

800 

Girls from rO 17 yc irs 


( 7 

2 ro 

700 

r f-is 


0 4 0 0 

I 20-1 So 

4 Ooo 

> 12-13 > 

< 3 ° 

0 3~o 1 

0 00 I 20 

3-jO(> 

Below 12 years up to 


0 S 

0 yo 

3 °° 


Subsequently, the war tax was fixed for 280 ruial properties for which 
the Secretariate possessed the accounts foi the financial yeai 1914-1915 
The result was that 232 such properties i e 80 5 ° n did not have to pay any 
tax on financial returns owing to the fact that their return, after deducting 
5 °o for the capital subject to taxation, was below 2,500 francs On the 
other hand, 9/ 10 of the farming businesses considered have to pay a tax 
on wealth It is certain that not less than 10 % of the faims under conai 
deration are free from the tax on return (income) and from that on wealth 
Following on the tax on wealth, the war tax hits a large number of 
farmers whose total income from labour and property is less than 2,500 
francs. This is true of at least 2 / , of the farms m question. 
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§ 3 Balance siiret 

The business turnover of the Swiss Peasants' Secretariate in 1916 rose 
to 82,350 francs income and the same amount of expenditure, the account 
in relation to enquiries into the yield of agnculture m 1915 being 22,020 
receipts and the same amount of expenditure 

From the balance sheet of the Secretariate at the 31st Decembei 1915, 
it is found that the assets held by it on that date were Fr 12 112 as against 
12,871 at tin 1st January 1916 The diminution of assets was Fr 759 
Notwithstanding that the Secretariate considerably reduced the work 
111 connection with the returns of agncultuie in proportion to its own liuan 
cial resouucs and staff, the Union had to come to its assistance with the 
sum of (>502 francs In view of the utility of these investigations the Se 
cretanatc expects an increase of the Federal subsidy, so that the expenses 
may be completely covered out of the subsidy in question. 



MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION CONCKRNINO COOPERATION 
AND ASSOCIATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


RRJ'J IMI U)I ONIUs 

AUKIUrj/riTRXI, C 1 U DIT IN 'I il I JU SSI K AM IIJ y I S “ I he \gn< ultural \eu^ ”, 
Yol Xl\, No ,53 IUibado^, 6 November 1915 

A series ot legislative enactments tcstifwng to the growing expansion 
of agncultural cooperative credit operations in the West Inches ha\e been 
passed snccessiveh at v St Vincent Trued id and St Lucia 

The latest m d ite promulgated on the 1st (October last, provides lor 
the rcgistiation of igricultuial uedit societies ol the Raiffeisen type, 
formed 111 the island of St Lucia and also the encouragement to be given 
to this form of cooperation, and the fin, mud assistance furnished bv the 
government 

This ordinance is mspned b> the me.isuies mtioduced 111 the neigh 
homing island ot St Vincent b\ a law promulgated m 191 ) The provi- 
sions of the ordinance and ot the law ue indeed almost the same Never- 
theless at St Lucia the Government m i\ grant loans to the above societies 
up to a total oi t ; 000 whilst <it St \inccnt the limit piovuled is onl\ 
£ 500 luirtheimoie the amount oi the loan granted to a soeiet\ for each 
member is £ 6 at St Eucia and onl\ £ 5 at St Vincent 

The oidmance promulgated at Tiimdad contains similar provisions 


UNITED STVTES. 

THE COOPERATIVE SAI y E OF AGR1CUI/TURAI, PRODUCTS IN MISSISSIPPI — 
"The National Field ** official Organ of the Union of Farmers Vol Y T , No 9, Salma 
(Kansas), 6 April 1916 

Thanks to the propaganda work of the College of Agriculture of Mis- 
sissippi and to the efforts made by the Department of Agriculture in the. 
United States to organise agricultural clubs and ambulatory school? foi 
the purpose of promoting a rational disposal oi field produce cooperative 
sales operations in Mississippi assume growing importance 
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Since the ist July 1915, 77 associations and cooperative clubs have 
been founded. Cooperation thus provides the small farmer with a ma-rket 
for the produce which he could not sell formerly, the quantity being too 
small for him to find a buyer. 

Last year the cooperative dairies of that State distributed half a mil- 
lion dollars to farmers in the form of dividends or refunds. The coopera- 
tive sale of sweet potatoes and ordinary potatoes amounted in 1915 to 
three or four hundred wagons originating from 25 or 30 localities in Southern 
Mississippi In addition to this, consignments of Irish potatoes left 15 
or 20 localities 

The movement for cooperative organisation is manifested in all parts 
of the vSlale by the formation of cooperative associations for the sale of 
liay, peanuts, oats, maize, peas, beef cattle, pigs, poultry and other agricul- 
tural products These organisations teach the fanners the value of coope- 
ration , their action is effeetivelly seconded by the numerous young men’s 
and young girls’ clubs scattered pretty well everywhere and which 
contribute to familiarise the country population with the system of joint 
sales. 

The cooperative markets are formed tirst and foremost by the specia- 
lists in the schools of agriculture, who hand over their operation as soon 
as possible to county agents, and it is the farmers themselves who choose 
the local managers. 


FRANCK. 

THK UNIONS (SYNDIC ATS) FOR MFC U ANT CAE CULTIVATION - Journal Offmd , 
Paris, 17 Apiil iyio 


The Minister of Agriculture decided last year that a sum of 290,000 
francs should be divided among the cooperative cultivation societies, who 
should purchase machines for mechanical cultivation to work their lands, 
and, in ease of need, the lands of their neighboms. The lirst subsidy of this 
kind was granted to a mechanical cultivation union formed in January 1916 at 
Moussais Saint Maurice, in the district (arrondissement) of Confolens (Vienne) 
This union consists oi eight members who had an aggregate of 234 
hectares to plough. ( )ne third of their lands L of compact clayey character ; 
the other two-thirds an 1 clayey -slate soils. The compact soils are very dif- 
ficult to plough ; three pairs of oxen are required to plough 20 ares a day. 

The syndicate received a subsidy of 4,000 fianes from the Ministry of 
Agriculture. Owing to this subsidy, the cost of purchase of a 25 H. P. 
tractor and a three- fm row plough was reduced to 10,600 francs, or an 
investment of 45 francs per hectare for a machine which will allow of more 
rapid work in compact soil, the oxen being left in the shed. 

We may observe that in addition to the subsidy granted by the Minis- 
ter of Agriculture, the mechanical plough syndicates can also obtain ad- 
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vances from the local agricultural credit societies, such as the latter grant 
to the dairy and threshing societies. 


ITALY. 


THE “ NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF CREDIT FOR COOPERATION” IN ITS SECOND 
FINANCIAL YEAR. — Jstituto Nazionalc di Cicdito per la Cooperazionc : {Ordinary 
Gt rural Mating of the Participants held in Nona on the zqth March 1916) Second year. 
Rome, Casa Edit rice Italiana, 1936 


This institution, which arose in 1913, with a view to free co-ordinated 
action of the chief Italian credit and provident organisations (1) with 
the object of carrying on advance and credit operations in favour 
of the various descriptions of co-operative societies and their unions, 
began its operations on the 1st Januaiv 1914. These operations consist 
essentially in advances granted to the association in the form ot current 
accounts, against transfer of pay orders oi public offices and accounts re- 
ceivable from such offices, and in the discounting, on behalf 01 the co-opera- 
tive associations and legally formed unions of societies, ot bills of exchange, 
bankers’ drafts and promissory notes. By way of exception the Institute 
may also grant direct subsidies to those co-operative societies and cor- 
responding associations which have already been admitted to discount, 
have been in regular operation for at least three years and in a special 
application give evidence of the reason and period ot the loan. 

The subscribed capital of the Institute, formed by the contributions 
of the various participating bodies, amounts to 8,200,000 liie. 

The bills of exchange accepted for discount in 1915 numbeied 12,582, 
totalling 42,802,768.57 lire, with an average per bill ot 3417 lire, as against 
5091 bills of exchange for 16,477,(101 lire discounted in 1914. This repre- 
sents an almost three-fold amount of work carried out with 973 co-opera- 
tive societies, which work grew more intense month by month, so that the 
bills held at the end of December last, had risen to L. 11,836,110, from 
6,859,364 lire at the 31st December in the previous year. 

The said sum is distributed as follows : 


Operations secured by transfer of pay 

orders 

Commercial operations 

Transfers by intermediate institutions . . 
Direct loans 


6968 

for 

lire 

31,469,328.83 

2918 

)) 

)> 

3,59 (,822.35 

J 777 

» 

» 

4.055.47 s -0i 

919 

» 

» 

2,783,138.48 


(i) Noteworthy are the adhesion of the National Provident Fund for Woikmen’s Invalid- 
ity and G 1<1 Age (2 millions), the Bank of Italy and the Cooperative Societies' Credit Institute 
of Milan (r million each), and various ordinary savings banks and popular banks For the origin 
and regulations of the National Credit Institute foi Coopeiation, see our article in the Bulletin 
for the month of December 1913. 
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According to the nature of the co-operative societies, the direct loans 
and the operation of discounts of commercial bills are divided as follows . 


Cooperative is^oci ttioiis of puxluceis 
of consumers 

Agncultunl CoopeiaUve Sock tics 
Cooper it i vt Uiiilding Societies 
ulvancc Sock ties 

Mist ell intous Coopeiattvc Socictits 

Against i total in i ) 14, of 


Direct Loins Commercial bills 


Numb*, r 

Auk lint 

Numbct 

Amount 

tffectcd 

1,110 

ot Bills 1 

Lire 

1 1 

2b 4 

178598 1(, 

702 

1,122,062 01 

177 

617 320 OO 

705 

817 555 .°° 

ID 

1, 352, 655 91 

280 

486,312 00 

109 

288 514 05 

210 

280,005 Q5 

13 

1 2 OOO OO 

976 

852 021 24 

39 

34,050 OO 

47 

33,066 15 

9 IQ 


29 iS 

3 594 822 35 


328,140 18 


i, 723 , 3 vt 81 


\s leg mb agncultuial co-operative societies, the Directing Boaid of 
the Institute in its above report expresses itself as follows about them 
« We have cneouriged the endeavouis now being made bv agneullural 
co oper itive soeietus with the object of undertaking the cultivation of rent 
ed lands and giving continuous woik to the member's 7 \ of these sot icties 
have been subsidised by us and have thus been able to a\ oid premature 
sales of produce at inadequate prices to the usual speculators Partial - 
lai consider ition md study is deserved from tin point of view of the part 
played by “ credit " 01 facilities in the shape of advances, and from the so- 
cial point of view, by these new forms, introduced 111 some regions, of co * 
operative associations for collective renting or fanning which, if they spread, 
might by an intensive s\stem of cultivation exert a beneficial influence 
on the national economy both by the employment of a large number of 
labourers and bv leason of the tranquil state of mind an cvsential condi- 
tion for moral progress pioduced 111 the latter bv the stable character of 
the work » 

According to the various regions to which the co-operative societies 
belong, the said operations are subdivided as follows 
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Re 1 ih rnbe ring furthermoie lint ihnost the whole oi the re diseouuts 
allowed to intermediate institutions toi 1 m { 455 47b 91 was repieseuted 
by sul)\ entions for loans and eomineuiil bills of exchange it follows 
that the total of lmcstments for thesi two elisscs of oper itions 3 lelds a 
figure of more thin eleeen milbons whieh weie intended foi 1 iviug m sup 
plies of m iteri il purthising mtieles of consumption and meeting the needs 
of agneultme md 1 lie re qn ire meats e)i eooperatue business geueiall} 

A note wort li\ meiease likewise took pliee 111 eurient aeeouuts and m 
teiest bearing bonds 

The e ipital paid up at the end ot 1015 imounted to lire 5 535000 
that still to be paid to lire a (>(>5 000 the icseive fund to lire 2J 421 lh< 
>ear elosed with a pioiit of hie 201 570 

* 

* !< 

'I HI ACmiTY OI THl “ HIHRAZIOM sieTI.IANA Dri y IJ COOPLRA 1IV1 ” 
(Stctltan Initiation of Cupaatiu Socuins) in 191s Report to the. la ncral Meeting 
of the 2nd April 1916, m la ( lopuaxwnt, to the organ of the Fedti ltion Giigenti, 
Nos 1 and 2, Mitch Apnl 1916 

At the 31st December 1915 this regional Federation having its seat 
at Girgtnti, had been joined by ()2 eo operative societies, most of them 
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agrarian credit societies with 12,901 members. As appears from the re- 
port of its General Secretary for the said year, the war has not shaken the 
solid fabric of the adhering associations: “Though of necessity the work of 
propaganda by which in previous years the number of co-operative agrarian 
associations was increased, has been less intense, those already existing have 
still further consolidated their position and have furnished a magnificent 
proof of resistance to the by no means slight difficulties created by the 
dreadful conflict ”. As to the position of the federated societies at the 
31st 1 )ecember last , we reproduce the following summarised particulars: 
cash and credit deposits I v . 324,957 ; outstanding debts, subsidies and goods 
Ty. 2,457,751 ; real assets L. 2,830,71 2 ; deposits received T y . 827,756 ; capital 
1, 2384)80 . reserve fund I v . 95,661 ; business turnover I y . 5,692,845 ; 
profits and losses Iy. 47,399. 

Particular mention is made of the Cassa Agtaria di Aragona (Aragona 
Agrarian Society) which in the course of one year raised the number of 
its members from 412 to 444, and increased its turnover from I v . 131,682 to 
Iv. 142,427; the Societa Cooperaliva Agricola di Cammarata (Cammarata 
Cooperative Society of Agriculture) whose members to-day number 130 
against 52 at the 31st December 1914; and the assets of which have risen 
from L. 274 to L. 27,762, with a turnover of L. 28,581 ; the « Rinuovamento » 
Agrarian Society of Canicatti, which increased its membership from 315 
to 412 and its business from L. 52,203 to L. (>0,098, obtaining on the merits 
of its growing activity, a premium of 1000 lire in the competition opened 
by the Minister among the agrarian financial societies of Sicily; the Cassa 
Agraria Comunale Communal Agrarian Society) of Grotte, in which the 
membership lias gone up from 298 to 325 ; the Agrarian Society of Licata, 
whose assets have risen ftom L. 12,233 to I v . 33,686, membership from 179 
to 261, and turnover from L. 17,917 to L. 50,052 ; the Cooperative Society 
Limited of Noto, the assets of which had gone up from I v . 35,428 to 
L. 36,934, and which has raised from l y . 82,064 to I v . 95,370 the amount of 
the agrarian bills of exchange discounted for its members ; the Cassa Agraria 
di S. Biagio Platani, wliich has rented an ex-feudal estate of an area of 
nearly 1000 hectares at an annual rent of 21,000 lire, dividing it into parcels 
of about 40 hectares each, handed over to groups of 5 members each, etc. 

Finally the Azienda-Concitni (Fertilisers* Purchase Department) 
annexed to the Federal ion, purchased for account of the affiliated 
society (>6,567 quintals of superphosphates, at a price of lire 445,702 (1), 


(1) For further details on the operations of the said Federation in 1915 and the 
work it proposes to develop after the war, see the interesting booklet by its General 
Secretary, Professor Knrieo Ea Eoggia: “Pel dopo-guerra in Sicilia ” (“ After the war, in 
Sicily ”) read to the general meeting of members on the 2nd April 1916 Girgenti, Tip, 
V. Sirchia, 1916. 
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STATE CONTRIBUTIONS TO ECONOMIC AND PROVIDENT ASSOCIATIONS — {Offi- 
cial Gazette of the Kingdom of Italy). Rome N° g|, 41st April 1916. 

By lieutenancy decree (No. 425) dated (>tli April 1916 there were author- 
ised the following extraordinary allocations in the estimates of the Ministry 
of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce, for the purposes below set out : 

a) for State contributions in favour of economic and provident 
associations (trade unions, mutual and cooperative societies) which have 
organised services of allowances to relieve the effect of unemployment, 
Lire 150,000 ; 

b) as State contribution behalf of employment offices for laboui 
for the operations which they perform 111 the province where they are 
situated and those immediately adjoining, h. 50,000. 

By decrees of the Minister of Agriculture the conditions and bases 
of allocation and payment of the above contributions will be laid down. 

* 

>!< It 

THE “CRUDITO CKNTRAEK DEE I<AZI<>” - Rq>mt of the Bo, ud of Diuctoib to Urn Ge- 
iu*ral Meeting of Uk* Mai eh i<)K> Rome, 1 < n G 

The Crcdito Cenirale del Lazio is one of the most important federations 
of Catholic rural societies, carrying out banking functions and having its seat 
in Rome It groups together more than |o cooperatives societies in I y a- 
tium. Its position at the end of 1915 appears from the following figures : 

Deposits and current accounts L 5, 400, hi 9 ; securities belonging to the 
institution, L. 812,(102 ; re-discounted bilK out ot those in hand L. 475,353 ; 
bills receivable in hand 1/. 3,8(11,258 ; net profit L. 42,2(18. 

From the report of the Board of Directors we extract the pari relating 
to the worl£ of organisation of the cooperative movement carried out by the 
Crcdito in Latiurn. 

“ As regards our special task ot watching over and supervising all 
the cooperative financial societies whiv h have joined our federation, we 
must inform you that in 1915 our activity was still more intense than in 
previous years. All the societies were audited at least once, and while taking 
steps to put right any deficiency wherever found, we did not fail to point 
out to the respective boards of management the work of those societies 
which, by reason of the sound and proper standards adopted, seemed to 
us worthy ot praise. 

We facilitated the purchase of agricultural produce by those societies 
which, under their bye-laws, are able to carry on this class of operations 
in the interests of their members, taking care that this form of activit} 
should, in view of the exceptional unsteadiness of the market, be confined 
within the limits of absolute necessity and remote from any suggestion of 
speculation. 
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We pressed tlie federated bodies to afford their entire and effective co- 
operation towards the thorough success of the national loans, and we must 
put upon record the truly gratifying success of their action in rural centres. 

The continuous progressive development of the small institutions for 
the provision of linanci.il facilities is a still more striking testimony to the 
great importance of these modest organisations in the economic life of the 
nation, and our Institute feels that it is fulfilling its highest function when, 
with anxious watchfulness, it concerns itself for the attainment of their eco- 
nomic, social and financial objects. 

In conioimity with the task assigned to us by the Italian Federation 
of Catholic K ui al Credit Societies, we have made it our endeavour, in 
the southern pioviuces of Italy, to promote the development and coordi- 
nation of Catholic co-operative financial organisation, by encouraging the 
foi mat ion of federative centres on a provincial or regional basis. 

Meetings were held foi this purpose at Cosenza, Bari, Benevento, 
Reggio Calabria, Salerno and Aquila, all of them with promising results, The 
federations in these centres are in process of formation, and some already 
formed. Particular mention should be made of the federation of rural 
Credit Societies of the piovince of Cosenza, which, peifonning its work 
admirably, may serve as an encouragement and an example of the whole 
of that action which may in this direction be fimtfuUv developed in the 
southern regions of Italy 


* 

* * 

Tin ' I)KVJ%( ) PM ENT OF COI/EKCT1VK RUNT1 N< , V S IN THIi 1 *R< >V1NC 1 , ( >I< B( > 1 / >< >N \ . 

La Coopintziotu Jiahana Milan, N° 1188, 2isl Apnl unit 

The action already pointed out by us in the piovince of Bologna, which 
has for its object to enable labourers on the land to lent direct, properties 
belonging to charitable and religious institutions, is pioc.ec ding with ever- 
growing success. Indeed, the Union of Agricultural Societies oi the said 
province which formed in 1911 with 9 societies, m 1915 concluded lease 
contracts for Ji estates of an area of j2ji lor nature (r), at a total annual 
rent of lire 95,580. 

For T2 properties the lease began on the 1st November 1915 ; for the 
other 29 it will start on the 1st November of the present year. It is hand- 
ed over to various co-operative societies of the provinces. The Uuion it- 
self further concluded another conti act with the Provincial Deputation for 
2 properties of 226 tornature, for a total lent of U io,joo, these proper- 
ties being in part administered by the Union under stewardship. 

As a consequence oi the leases concluded, the combined co-operative 
societies which numbered 9 in 1911, grew 7 to 1 1 at the end of 1915, and to 
16 in 191O. In this w 7 ork the Union have had to overcome difficulties of 
various kinds, and to meet the competition of private laud farmers. Ne- 


(1) The tmnatum of Bologna is equal to 2080 squan n.eties 
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vertheless, “ convinced of the high eliaiacter of its mission, it leaves nothing 
untiled, m order to extend still fui the r its sphere of influence m the inte- 
rests ol peasant land labourers ” 


+ + 

Till VC 1 1 \ I I \ < >1 l HI IR1NU1 UAOOll R\li\l SOUHUSOl UASHII kS IN 
i > r ( IM) i ih / i ( ( > i i > i India Mil m \ i i (> fc Sjh J aiuin i >i ( 

Iii the following table wc indicate the i mount of tilt sales made m 
Itah m the >eais iqi 4 and 1915 b\ the pimupal co-operative Societies oi 
consume is 
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In all the co-operative societies const deied therefore there was in 1915 
a notewoitln mciease of sales over 1914 The biggest increase was 111 the 
case of the Co-operative Carnica of ToJmt/70 it being equal to 55 0 over 
the previous year Next conies the Utnone Militare, with 50 ° ( the ( on 
somo Italiano with 31 S °, , the Turin Alleanza with 27 0 the I mom at 
Milan with 21 the ITmone of Floience with 16 °, etc 
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TTir " NATION \I V /OOII CHN'IC n ]>IvK\Tll>\ la \httualltu Azrana Rome No ft, 
isl Mardi n>iO 


There wa^ rccenth formed m Rome the National Federations of the 
organisations having foi their principal object the promotion and increase 
of livestock breeding called the “ National Zooteehmc Fedeiation ” Its 
objects arc as lollops 

a) to encourage the formation of livestock organisations m every 
part of Italv co ordmating their action supplying them with informa- 
tion and assistance such as ma\ avail to render then work more perfect 
and efficient , b) to collaborate m the making known ot legislative enact- 
ments of interest from the point of view of livestock , c) to repiesent live- 
stock organisations towards the State and facilitate relation^ theiewith ; 
d) to collect and co-orchnate the requirements of breeders and plead for the 
acceptance of same by the State , t) to represent the federated organisa- 
tions at national and international assemblies m relation to agrarian and 
livestock questions 

All the organisations referred to abo\emay join the Federation The 
funds for its operation are provided bv contributions ot the federated bodies, 
subsidies from the State and from some other bodies and receipts if anv 
The Federation is governed bv the meeting of the federated organisations 
a technical commission consisting of q membtrs and also a geneial Council 
of ix members elected b\ referendum, if possible with the qualification of 
being representative of a region the latter will appoint an executive board 
among the members resident m Rome 
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i ANEW BIEL BE I ORE THE CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES FOR 
COMPULSORY INST 7 R \NCL AGAINST ACCIDENTS IN AGRI- 
CULTURAL LABOUR 

SOT RCI S 

Pkoposi v Di I„i u.i di i l)rr»UT\ri Boukomh* \ i nin > i Bi loxn P<i 1 \-Mcur i/mnc obbli 
gdorn dtgh Informal Mil I^noio \gimlo (J ih inti ductd o\ tin Jhputu Borromu , 
l ntin > dm Ini Hi I <n ( < mOuBory Insurant i i s am s' Acuduits in 4 n i iculturol I ah m) 
\nit< luuul U» iht ChiimU r of Dq lilies at its Mtung of the nth 1)< c ember i )i-, and rc id 
it i sitting in Match io ih 

M c//i\i (CM) \ shut l/ioiu kgl mfortum ullnoioneU igricolUua [Insmanct against 
4ccuhnt$ to woil trs m 4^ntitl f un) In P< lie It mo dtlk \ssuura/umi , Jurin Nos \ 

b and 8 lo u> Kbritm j6 a Mirth is ) \pi il mih 

At the sitting oi the nth Ducmhei i f>i s the Deputies Borromeo, 
\ emtio and Belotti submitted to the Cluunbei a bill toi compulsory mstn- 
anee against accidents m Agricultural laboui Having alreach set out in 
a pre\m s article (i) the piesent j osition ot the question m ItaE and also 
the resolutions adopted m favour of its solution at recent congresses we 
confine mu selves to summausmg the principal provisions of the new bill, 
which, in certain fundamental point 4 dititis materially fiom its piedeces- 
sors 


§ i Thu scopp or mr iaw v\n ihh s\sn:\i 

OT INSURANCE 

According to this bill, the insurance would covei all persons w r ho had 
attained the age of u and were engaged m whatsoever number on agricultural 
and forest estates and properties, and were not protected by the law on 

(i) See in the Bulletin for the month of Januai} last the artich 4 draft bill jot tfu i xh nsiun 
of Compulsory Insuranct io Acudents in Agricultural Labom Page 59 td seq 
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industrial accidents (i) Therefore persons hired at wages, whether per- 
manent^ or casually, landowners, farmers, lessees and settlers who perform 
continuous manual labour on agricultural estates, as well as the wife, childien 
and all relatives of the said person, are included Included also are the 
survivors, inasmuch as they receive a total annual remuneration, including 
pa>ments in kind, of not more than 2,000 lire. 

The following are regarded as agricultural and forestry undertakings ; 

(a) the cultivation of the soil and labours connected therewith and 
accessory thereto, such as the keeping and rearing of animals, the prepara- 
tion, preservation, conversion and carriage of the produce of the said 
undertakings 

(b) the earning on of forestry cultivation and the industries con- 
nected therewith and accessory thereto 

The law likewise applies to estates managed directly under steward- 
ship by the vState, the Province, the Commune, etc., or when leased out by 
the latter against a part produce rent of to produce-sharing colonies (2). 

The insurance is compulsory, and is effected by and at the expense 
of the owner of the land, who is always answerable for it in law. He is 
however entitled to recover; (a) the whole of the amount if the land is let 
on lease , ( b ) one half of the amount if the land is let against part produce 
rent, (c) two fifths of the amount if the land is given to produce-sharing 
colonies 

If the landowner alters in any way to his own advantage the limits 
as to distribution of the cost laid down above, he will be liable to a fine not 
exceeding 2,000 lire 

The insurance covers the cases of accident followed (1) hy death , 
(2) by total permanent disablement ; {3) by partial permanent disablement, 
being the loss of not less than 25 % of working capacity , (4) by temporary 
total disablement exceeding 10 and not exceeding qo da\s 


(1) Law (sole text) of 31st January 1904, No. 51 This law establishes the obligation of 
insurance foi agricultural labourers when employed {a) m a numl>er exceeding five, on work 
Of hydraulic importance , on work of legislation of channels, streams and mountain basins eU , 
on the work of felling or thinning trees in forests and eomejmg them to the ordinary places of 
storage on the banks ot riveis and torrents, or dose to carriage loads and for casting them from 
the places of storage into rivers and torrents; ( b ) in a liumbei exceeding five, on industrial pro 
duct ion (olive presses, wine cellars, wine making establishments and the like) in which use is 
made of machines not dri\ en dneet by the workman employing them ; (c) in rendering service ill 
any number on machines operated by inanimate agents oral the motors of such machines, when 
the machines are intended tot agucultural use ; (d) in working at the guns and other appliances 
for hail prevention The great bulk of agricultural work has therefore, it will be seen, remained 
outside the safeguards of the law's 

(2) All the necessary measures to prevent accidents and protect the life and safety of the 
above named persons must be adopted by those carrying on agricultural work in the, man.net 
laid down by the relevant regulations, subject to tines in case of failtue so to do, of from lire 
50 to a maximum of lire* 2000 
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This bill therefore, in conti ast to the previous ones (i), likewise 
contemplates the case of tempoiary disablement, thus complying with the 
desire expressed at the IVth Congress ot the Federation of Workers of 
the soil, which was held in Genoa in June 1014 

The insurance premium is fixed in reference to the extent of laud and 
the risks of the vauous cultivations, and is collected by means oi special 
lists, as in the case of direct taxes 

The compensations granted in case cf acadent are fixed by each insur- 
ing Institute, but the amount .shall not be less than 

(1) in case of death, lire 2,000 for men fiom 18 to bo , lire 1,600, beyend 
60 lire t ,(><)() for women from 18 to bo , lire hoo beyond 60 , lire 500 for per- 
sons oi both sexes up to 18 years of age 

(2) in the case of total permanent disablement, an allowance 
of jo lire pei mouth for men, i=> lire for women and for persons under 
10 of both sexes, as long as the disablement lasts, being payable in monthly 
accrued sums , 

($) in case of peinianent partial disablement, a percentage of the 
allowance specified 111 clause 2 corresponding to the reduction in working 
capacity which has supervened , 

(4) in case of temporary disablement 1 lira per da\ tor men and 
lira o 50 for women and persons below iS from the eleventh day onwards. 

Women who aie the heads of families and those below 18, who are 
the supports of their families are assimilated to men as regards the com- 
pensation 

The said minimum compensations shall be revised eveiv 5 vears, 
under such conditions as shall be laid downbv the regulations with reference 
to variable ns ot wage rate, if any and the corresponding modifications 
shall be approved by dec ice ot the Ministry of Agriculture, Industry and 
ConuiK ree 


^ 2 Tm i\si r t \g ixs'iririEs 

The insuianee against agncultuial accidents is exercised, under this 
bill, exclusively by mutual rational ayu ultioal insurance soaetics, one f 01 
each division in Piedmont, with seat at Turin ; 111 Liguria, with seat at 
Genoa 

Such societies shall be bodies corporate and authorised likewise to 
carry on other branches ot agiarian insurance and leinsurance, but through 
a management different fiom that of the accidents department. 

The bye-laws of the .societies, approved by loyal deciee, shall con- 
tain all the rules relating to their operation, and in particular the powers 
of the geneial meeting, the composition, appointment and powers of the 
Board of Directors, and the application of the tariff of premiums and the 


(1) See in reference hereto our article above cited, in the Bulk tin for January last 
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classification of risks, the drawing up of balance sheets and formation 
of reserve funds, the assessment and payment of compensation, etc. 

The meeting of each regionl mutual insurance society is made up of 
the number of delegates fixed by the corresponding bye-laws, elected by 
the provincial Council from among those who directl} or indirectly partici- 
pate in the payment of the insurance premium, namely one half from land- 
owners or farmers and one half among those working the soil on a rent 
of a projjortion of the produce, or settlers. 

The meeting shall appoint its own Board of Directors and two 
auditors 

vSide b\ side with the said Board, each society shall have an assess- 
ment ( omnuttu , consisting of two representatives of lire peisons subject 
to the obligation of insurance, elected yearly by t Ire Bouid of Directors, 
and two icpiesenta fives of agricultural labourers appointed in like manner 
each year by the provincial Council of the province in which the society 
is located, and presided over by the provincial medical officer oi the 
province 

The assessing Committee is called upon to assess all compensation 
lor permanent total or partial disablement , and all the accidents as to 
which any dispute, contention or protest has arisen, either on the pail of 
the society or the insured The Committee ma\ make interrogate lies, 
enquiiies and visits to the spot. 

At the place of establishment )f each mutual societ} here u *dsc> 
established an arbitration Commission consisting (a) ( f a Comt judge 
designated annually by the first President of the Court of Appeal as chair- 
man , (b) of the Direct! r of the ambulatoiy Cathedra cf Agricultiuc resi- 
dent in the Commune (c) v>f a medical officei of special suentith .and 
professional competenc} in the matter of workmen’s accidents, selected 
by the two last named. 

Neither befrre the assessing Commit. tee nor befoie the arbitration 
Committee is it necessaiy to be represented b\ an advocate ta attorney, 
and the corresponding p.oceedings and deeds enjoy exemption from the 
stamp and registration taxes and from the tax on judgments 

The working expenses of each regional mutual societc may not in the 
aggregate exceed to ° 0 of the amount of the piemium unless otherwise 
resolved by the meeting and specially authorised by the Mmistiv of Agri- 
cult me. 

The account of expenditure, accompanied by the reports of the Board 
of Directors and the auditors, shall be appioved annually by the meeting 
and communicated to the Ministry of Agricultme When it closes with 
a debit balance, the lattei shall be dstributed in piopmtion tj the contri- 
butions of each membei. If on the other hand there is a credit balance, 
it shall be appropriated as follows : 25 % to the formation of a reseive 
fund , 50 °o to the formation of a fund foi registration in the National 
Provident Fund for Orphans of victims of labour accidents , 25 % at the 
disposal of the Board, which may, with the consent cf the assessing Com- 
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mittee allocate it to those families of workers who shall have sustained the 
greatest injur v b> the accident 

The tanffs of premiums ar-* fixed fiom vcai tc >eai bv the Koaid 
of Directcis after hearing the auditors and taking into acc mnt the techni 
cal results of the pie\ious \ear A eopv of such tariff shall be furnished 
to the Ministry of Agneultuie with a import illustrating and justifvmg it 
Should the msuied think the tariff unfairh applied m rcfeunce t) 
the class of agnculturul cultivation carried on ai d his a ntentions not be 
allowed b\ the 1 L aid ot Directors, he mac make a substantiated appli- 
cation to the Vrbitiation Commission which after hearing the parties shall 
decide m the last resort 

3 aeb legional mutual soeietv mai trmder bv vva> ef leassurance 
up to s () ° 0 its tls ^s t the \ at ic iidl Accidents I und which must 
accept the same 011 lilt basi** ot s]>eeial tariffs sane tiom d bv Koval deeiee 
1 m ill v should the regional soeietv lx unable t operate or not 
operate teguluh within time months fuun the approval ot its bvelivvs 
the Aluiistiv ni n taki steps lor its dissolution and the \ itional Acci- 
dent^ 1 und sh ill t ike ovei its tempo: u\ 111 magement with all the powe s 
c»f tlie muting ind th H< a diud lithe n« w skuIv <)]>ei ites r "gul ulv 


$ , \ssl SSMI M VNDl’WMIM OI COMI 1 Vs V i ION AM) Ol HI In IKOMsKNs 

'1 he uunpuisation shad be ustssul bv the lloaiel ot Directois ot the 
legion d mutual s< ci»t\ or its executive Committee bv substutiated les > 
lution to be seived on tlu paiti s mte listed 11 such manner as mnv be" 
laid down 1 >\ the regulatie ns tor th earning into effc-xt of the law It 
shall be remitted bv oflieial pav oidei p iv iblt against receipt of the la 
bourcr and the insured m the eomnumal office oi the place of their resid- 
ence 

\ old in law are the obligations lontricled foi the" remuneration of 
intermediums who foi a u nsideration assist the msuied m the assess 
nient or payment of the" compeusatu n lixed \ r oid likewise is am arrange 
merit aimed at evading pav nient of the compensation or reduction of its 
amount 

The member tire workman and the mutual soeietv are entitled to ask 
the assessing Committee to levuw the c usecjuences oi the accident and 
make ccmesp mding me difieation of the allowance apportioned 

The woikman h ses his right to compensation when the accident has 
been simulated or its consequences fiaiululenth exaggerated lie further- 
more cannot, without just reason refuse to undergo at the request and 
at the expense of the insuring Institute such treatment as the regie nal 
mutual society rnav deem necessarv and to entei tor such pui pose am 
clinic liospital or other place of treatment In case" of unjustified refusal 
the whole or part of the c ompensation mav be withheld subject m vaseot 
dispute, to the award of the assessing Committee and afterwards that. of 
the Arbitration Commission 
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The principal, or person canying on the industry, is bound to give 
notice within 5 days ot all accidents without any distinction, to the regional 
mutual society , and of those which aie anticipated to last more than jo days, 
he must notify the authorities of public safety, on pain <>f a line of 50 to 
1,000 lire. 

Medical men who, in the certificates issued, shall have knowingly 
exaggerated or attenuated the consequences of the accident, shall be punish- 
ed with a fine of not less than 200 and up to 2,000 lire, and with suspension 
of exeicise of their profession for one to six months, without prejudice to 
th2 heavier penalties provided in the Penal Code. 

Fmalh all deeds in connection with the low in question are free fiom 
taxes of every kind, nor can any tax be imposed on the regional agii- 
cultmal mutual insurance societies, which shall also enjoy free postal facil- 
ities 


-j. SoMi: RECENT RESOLUTIONS IN FAVOUR OF THK LKUISI, Ul IV K 
SOLUTION OI*' THE FROBI EM 

There is no pioblem which has been more fully studied and discussed 
in Italv than that of compulsory insurance against agricultural accidents. 
Resolutions requiring its legislative solution were recently adopted by 
the Congi esses at Florence and Genoa (1), one held by the Society of Ita- 
lian Agriculturists, April K)i4, the other by the General Confederation of 
Laboui in June of the same y ear. And still more recently, in Febmary 
iqio the Workmen's Accidents Insurance and Aid Promotion S< ciety, 
assembled at Milan, approved a resolution in which, after reference to 
preceding si u dies, the hope was expressed that the solution of the pr< bleni 
would not be further delayed (2). And on the 25th of the same month, 
there being assembled at Modena the representatives of labour organisations, 
they ‘ impressed by the multiplication of cases of accident in the agri- 
cultural industry, considering that the preseat law governing the insurance 
of woikmen is not fair owing to the difference ol treatment extended to the 
land compaied with industrial workers ’ invited the delegates of the 
organisations forming part of the Superior Council of Fabour to exert a 
“ continuous and energetic action in order speedily and definitively to re- 
lieve the workers on the land from that state of inferiority in which they are 
placed by th° present law 011 workmen’s accidents Finally, at the sitting 
of the 22nd March up 6 111 the Chamber of Deputies on the occasion ot the 
discussion of the agricultural budget and estimates, Sig. Longinotti cate- 
gorically asked the Government to extei d to land workers tire law' on work- 
men’s accidents and that of the modern Italian institution of “ probiviri’* 
(“ men of probity ” who, in addition to supervising communal adminis- 
tration, deal with commercial disputes). 


(*) See a^ to tin ‘-v the Bulletin for January last, payes 67 ami 68 
(~) Cfr La ( oipoaziotu IiuUana, Milan, No. 1181, \ March 1916. 
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We thought it desirable to repioduce these resolutions mereh in order 
to show the burning and urgent charactei in the country of the question 
under discussion and that therefore the diaft law above summarised 
corresponds to a need strongb frit bv Italian agriculture This bill is 
inspired not only b\ the discussions which hive already taken place in 
Parliament in various occasions but ilso bv the results of the most re- 
cent emjumes into the matter and the tc iclnims oi expenence it therefore 
deserves the utmost consider ition 


T 1 II X VJ I OX VI M \ 1 I R\ IT\ IT XD 


SOI KC 1 S 

t \\\ Ol T / I M J l T V f jl \ ) 1 INs 1 1 n 1 IN. \ VI \ I i 1|\ 1 T M I\ kl Ml Kl I l R1 Jl illL 
\ \T1«)\M M Ml KMTV 1 \ \I» I OK III) M\ I l| 111 tilt It 11 1 C Is t X IZ1 ) 

n lit li I rt \ 1 1( 11 / t K< 11 t No j ? nl\ \u u i i i 

flic Nation d Maternity 1 und i self ^ovtrmng section of tin \ iti mal 
Prov ident 1 und was established b\ hw i the 17th ]ol\ 1010 \o 520 
for tlu purposes ot pa\mg a benefit to woikwomen subject to the 1 iw ot 
the loth Xovembei iqoyXo 81S on women aid elidd laboui m case of 
childbirth >r miscairiage 

It relates essentiallv to the woikwoimn employed 111 industrial csta 
bhshmciits but likewise cone a ns agriculture tlir< ugh the gre up of mdustiies 
having an agrarian charactei M01 < \ei tor several uais past the e\ten 
sion of tins 1 iw has been demanded in It d\ to women at work m th land, 
and the Permanent Laboui Committee die id> expressed itself m favour 
of the extension ot its benefits to women occupied in rice fields Wc theie- 
fore think it desirable to deal with it hncflv here 

The amount ot the sud bcneiit is fixed at 40 lire of which jO are paid 
tv\ the Maternity Fund out ol its >wn lesouiees and 10 lire bv the Stite as 
contribution (1) 

(1) I11 case of death 111 childbed tin. lunUit pu 1 uiiirch to the ptisoijs undertaking 
the 011c of tht newborn thil<] md in ik of di it li both oi the mother 111 childbed ind ot the 
newborn child, it is paid to the relatives living with the mother at the time of the confinement, 
and who took care of hen or the child In ordti to guu mtec the benefit, the law piov ides *hct 
any agree m< nt intended to < v idt its pry mint or eut down its amount is \oil Tt f« bids 
the workwoman also to tiansicr to otheis the claim to the bench! uid pio\i ks tint tht 
latter cannot bt pledged or attached 
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Registration with the Fund is ccmpul or\ fui all woiLwoinen as 
above subject to the law on woman and child labour The annual c' n* 
tnbution which must be paid is i lne ioi workwomen fi r m is to 20 and 
2 lire tor workwomen trom 20 to 50 \eais of age This contribution is 
payable one half b\ the employer and one half b\ the employee it must 
be actually paid in h< wevet entirely by tlie employer who can deduct 
the propoition pa\ aide by the workwoman from her salau 

I11 the Bulletin ol the National Piovident Fund (No 4 foi iqi=>) 
the act omits ate published of the National Maternit\ Fund ioi the year 
11*14 A\ e gi\e a summan of same 

Paumni of ( onUihidwns The annual c attributions must be paid 
m Iwo hill \eailv instalments (Ap ll-Septembei Oct(bei Maich) The sc 
paMiiuils 1 01 K)i*j tim muted to lire 7 b ; O 7 J sjo with an me lease 

< \ ct t )I 2 ol lire 86 ^07 50 
R)i ) M r (,()(> 00 


More preciseh , thc\ aie diwdecl as ioIIows 
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2M 
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Total 

i S 1/ 

) 1 d 

7 () *> (} 7 A so 


In the two following tables we gne ioi each class of mdustn and for 
each regmii the mimbei ct hrms who effected pacment of the contributions 
for the half-\ear April September 1014 and October u 14-Match K)i=> 
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Tabu: I - hums uoho effected pavnunt of the contributions vitiu half- 
war s April -September K414, (klobci iqi^-March iqis classified accor- 
ding to class of industry 


Number ot hrms win ettected j> t meat 
of the contribuh ns 
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and all hd mdushitS 
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dS 1 



Coisets and linen 

25b 


200 

Cleaning, wadmig and piessing 

sr 


1 7 

Dressing and finishing of turs, loot wcai, wotking 
oi eoril and tortoise shell, felt hats, uiubiellas 
tails, e<e . 

1 oGb 


)sl 

Unci issihed 

1 ib 


1 0 2 

Food ludusti its. 

77 ( ' 


027 

Sundries . 

508 


\zo 

Season d industnt s 

122 


71 

Totals 

1 1 406 

0 S41 
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Tabu II - lmn s a huh cfftUcd pavnunt oj the contributions during 
the half years 1 pn l September 191 4 October 1914 March 1915 clarified 
according to tin territorial divisions m l Inch the v situate 

\umbci f films which 
< ft< cted p ij mi nt of c< ntribut ons 



1 1 it ml hvisKn 
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- 
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lot tl 
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lilt I und Institution received up to the Dtcunbcr 1014 2 7^5 712 
half \t irl> instalments and contributions aggicgatmg lm 2 202 72O 

ihese iggregatt hgures m relation to tin 3cir m which the payment 
was made and in left run e to the place wlu.11 the woihw mien areemplo\ed 
arc divided is follows 
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Payment of Benefit . — The Maternity benefit which, as we have 
said, amounts to 40 lire, is paid in two instalments, one in the first week 
of confinement, the other within 7 days from expiiv of the period of rest 
laid down by the law on wcrnen and child labour. 

In 1914, the Fund received 31, 679 applications for Maternity benefit , 
as however, at 31st December 1913, there remained 132 applications which 
had not been dealt with ownng to insufficiency of documents, the total appli- 
cations examined during the financial veai were 31,679 

At the end of 1914, out of the 31,(170 applications. 29,752 had been 
admitted and granted for payment ; 1,829 lud been rejected and 98 were 
pending until receipt of necessary documents or information. 

The 29,752 applications which led to the grant of the benefit in 1914 
relate to 28,(174 ehildbirths and 1 ,078 miscan uge^ The applications granted 
involved an expenditure of F 1,190,080 

The total nmnbei of benefits granted dining the three financial years 
was 59 q8(> for childbirth and 2,21 \ tor miscarriage 

Investment of the funds At the 1st January 1914 the Maternity 
Fund had a credit in cm rent account with the National Provident Fund 
of F 302 991 92. In consequence of the withdrawals and payments for 
the year, at the $ist December 1914 this credit had been reduced to 44,772 98, 
with an average amount of 78,872 p“, on which the National Provident 
Fund allowed interest at 4,140b ° G being equal to the average interest 
derived from the investment of its < wn funds 

Revenue and Expend it uu ~ The income of the Maternity Fund ior 
1914 is made up of one half of the contributions received in 1913 for the 
half year ( letober 1913 to March 1914 (F 169 007), of the whole of the con- 
tributions leceived in 1914 for halt-years 111 arrears (F 44,(190 50), oi 
the whole of the conti ibutions received 111 11)14 for the half-year April- 
September 1914 (F 930,00$), of one halt of the contributions received in 
1914 for the half-year October 1914 March 1915 (F 162,990 5°). of the in- 
terest on tli current account with the National Provident Fund (F 3,265 81) ; 
of the sums received as penalties for In caches of rules and the v State contri- 
bution. The lattei totalled F. 1.08071991 

The total amount of the administrative expenses for 1914 allowing 
also for the instalment of redemption of start 1 ' mj costs, proved to be 
F. 65,521.28, /. e 22,978.72 lire below anticipation. Adding to this the 
amount of the Maternity benefit paid in 1914* F 1,190,080, there is a 
total expenditure of F. 1,255,601.28 

The thiid working year of the Maternity Fund consequently closed 
with a deficit on operations of F 173,881.35, and as, in the second working 
year 1913, there had already been a deficit on operations of F. 113,875.03, 
there is for the tw T o years an aggicgate deficit of F. 288,756.38, which is 
a fresh proof of the insufficiency of present receipts, already anticipated 
when, on first enforcing the law, the necessity was pointed out of speedily 
modifying its financial bases, suitably reapportioning the amount of the 
contribution. 

The Fund has been able to meet the deficits of the fiist and second 
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yeais owing to having accumulated I,. 331,23b 4b in the first working \ear, 
in which as stated the contributions w r cre received for two half-years while 
benefit wais only paid ior one half-year. From the said accumulated sum, 
after deducting the deficits for 1913 and 1914, a balance was left at the 1st 
January 1915 of L 42,480.08, which experience shows to be insufficient 
to meet the expenses of 1915, so that at the end of the 4th working rear 
the Fund will close with a real and notable deficiency. In order to put 
matters light the administrative Committee of the Fund recently petitioned 
the Ministn of Agriculture to issue a legislative measure raising to 2 lire 
for working girls from 15 to 19 the contribution payable bv employers 
and cmplocees, and increasing to 15 lire the vState contribution to each 
MaterniD Benefit. 
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The Legislature or tlu ProMiiee ol Quebec iqib has -just passed a law 
modifemg the inieiided Statutes iqoq md mien ding the enactments in 
icferenee to tile euation In eert mi mumup ihties ot an indenmit\ fund for 
landowmis or tenants who lia\i sustained injurs to their sheep 

i) Section X\JT of Chaptei 2 ol title ti ot the amended vStatutes 
iqoq (paragiaphs _q- 4 > t to ^ ) i in ictOd he law III George \ cap 
41 section 1 is tcplace d h\ the hllowum 


Mi i io\ XXII h 


( ti tlu < Ration ol an mdcmuiA limd ior land owneis 01 tenants who 
ha\t had mpir\ to tlien sheep 

V)5h t t The Council ol the Local Mtmicipalit\ must pass a B\e- 
law to the following efiect it re quilt d In a petition signed b\ at least 2^ 
lesident ratepa\trs 

Ihe ll\e law shall be passed without delay at the General Session fol- 
lowing the receipt ot the petition 01 at am other General or Special Ses- 
sion after the ordinal \ notice requited In the law governing the Munici- 
pality 

2) The B\e law shall provide 

a) Tor the creation of an annual indemnity fund made up ol the money 
received from an annual tax of 1 dollar imposed for each dog and of 4 dol- 
lars ior each bitch kept within the boundaries of the Municipahtv On the 
production of a certificate from a vetennan smgeon attesting that 1 bite'h 
has been castrated an annual tax of 1 dollar only is recoverable from its 
owner 

h) For the imposing of the above tax pavable by the owner or posses- 
bor of any dog or bitch kept within the boundaries of the Municipality 
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r) For compelling the owner or possessor of any dog or bitch kept 
within the limits of the Municipality to declare to the clerk treasurer of the 
Municipality the number of dogs and bitches kept by him, on pain of a line 
of io dollars recoveiable by the Municipality for the benefit of the indem- 
nity fund. 

d) For the appointment of one or more competent valuers whose duty 
it shall be to examine without delay the sheep injured by dogs or bitches 
and determine the amount of such injury. 

c) For the payment out of the special fund thus created of an indemnity 
equal to 2 ti of the injury caused to sheep by dogs or bitches, according to 
the leport of the valuers, provided that the claim of the owner or posses- 
sor is made within a period of three months from the date when the injury 
was caused ; nevertheless the said Council cannot allow an indemnity of more 
than 15 dollars for each sheep 

5<)3 b-d. When a sheep straying on the public load is killed or injured, 
its owner is not entitled to any indemnity. 

5^50 -t\ The Municipality may claim in its ow n name the line mentioned in 
sub-clause C of clause 2 of section 5956-f. It may also claim before any com- 
petent court of civil jurisdiction, the amount of the injury paid to the com- 
plainant, and it is substituted ipso jure foi any person who has thus 
received an indemnity, in his remedy against the owner ox the possessor 
of the dog or bitch whit'll caused the damage sustained by such person. 

The amount of the fine and the damage must be paid into the reserve 
fund, out of which the costs will be paid in the event of the Municipality 
failing in the proceedings it has taken, subject to making up the amount of 
the costs and indemnities out of the general funds of the Municipality not 
otherwise appiopriated, if the indemnity fund is not sufficient to fulfil the 
purposes of the present section. 

5056-/. At the end of the yeai of taxation, the precise (Lite of which 
must be indicated in the bye-laws, the unused balance of the indemnity 
fund of the previous year, as w^ell as the sums resulting from the fines and 
damages received by the Municipality by virtue of article shall con- 

tinue to form part of the indemnity fund for the following year in case of 
the bye-law remaining in force, or shall form pait ot the general fund of the 
Municipality if the fund is not continued 

5956-g. The bye-law mentioned in the present section may be passed 
every year by the Councils of local Municipalities or contain a clause to the 
effect that it will remain in force from year to year until repealed. 

5 ( )5b h Any Municipality or person offending against the present sec- 
tion is, on summary conviction before a magistrate or a justice of the peace 
having jurisdiction at the place where the offence has been committed, or 
on penal action before the court of Circuit having jurisdiction, liable, in 
addition to all other remedies, to a line not exceeding 10 dollars for each 
offence. 

The Judge in applying the present section may also order the owner 
or possessor of the dog or bitch which has killed or injured a sheep to destroy 
such dog or bitch within three days, and may also in his judgment condemn 
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the offender in default of his complying with the order of the Court within 
the time above specified, to the payment of a line not exceeding 25 dollars 
and costs, or to imprisonment not exceeding 40 days, in default of pay- 
ment of the fine or costs. 

5) The present law shall come into force 011 the da}' of its sanction. 
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II Ml, I VSrUANCI , IV THE STATIC OF M vss \uu SI its - The American Un«k-t writer 
and Insurance Kc\ iew Vtu \<>ik Uol XI, \ , Xu 3, March i<>r(>, pp iovmj. 

The complete repoits of the hail msuiuiicc Companies to tlie Insurance 
lUucau ot tin State of Massachusetts exhibit the following results lor the 
\eur JpiS 
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Net piemiums 

Net dama^t 

Compaun s 

dollars 

dollars 

National Union . . . 

60,728 I3 

894)87 72 

Northwest, Nat 

354, w, 8 97 

327,789 03 

Norwich Union . . . 

5 , 109.61 

4,644 82 

( >rient 
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43,251 ^4 

People’s Nat’l 
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IE RISPARMIO ITU/I WO AI, GIIT.NO i«)i^ - r>poMzumc fmanziarid del Ministry 

del Tesoio fait a alia Camera dei Deptitali nclla sc*duta dill \S die unlm* jpis ( Italian Na- 
tional bavings at 30 th June 1915 — Financial exposition b\ the Ministry of tin 1 reasury 
math to thi Chamhct of lhputics at tii> sitting of tin ftth December , 191s) Rome, Piinling 
Office of the Chamlx 1 of Deputies, iqis 


In the Bulletin lor February 1913 we lepiodueed the statement of sav- 
ings deposits, sums in current account and in interest-bearing bonds, 
in the hands of the various institutions authorised to receive them, as at 
the 30th June 1912. We now give the same statement at 30th June 1915 . 


Statement oj savings deposits , sums in current account and in interest 
bearing bonds at the 30 th June 1915. 


1 s suing cstabl i slimcnts * 


Credits in current account bearing interest 


649.571.7°! 
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Ordinary Loam and Advances Institutions : 

Number of existing Institutions x 19 

Capital subscribed 604,962410 

Capital paid up 588,709,951 


Deposits : 

Ordinary and interest-bearing bonds 457,109,278 

Cash savings deposited 207,719, on 

664,828,289 


Popular Banks : 

Number of existing banks 316 

Capital subscribed 79,028,657 

Capital paid up 77,932,424 

Deposits : 

(hdinary, and interest-bearing bonds 197,768,481 

Cash savings 385,626,439 

583,394,920 


Other Co-operative Banks : 

Number of existing Banks 508 

Capital subscribed 44,228,465 

Capital paid up 43,651,199 

Deposits : 

Ordinary, and interest-bearing bonds 123,126,311 

Cash savings 304,294,786 


427,421,097 

Ordinary Savings Banks : 

Savings deposited : 

Depositors credits 2,374,214741 

Deposits in current account and interest bearing bonds : 

Credit of depositors and amount of bonds in circulation 178,225,453 


2,552,440,194 
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Postal Savings Banks 


Number of bunk books 
Credit ot depositors 


6 , 2 ()=> 797 
i 8(11,7 37,720 


Pit dgt Lstablishnu nts 

Oldman deposits and interest bearing bonds 118 548087 

Cash savings 101 (>89 54(1 

220 o J 7 42 \ 


Rio a l hanks 


vSundr\ tiustee deposits 


pb S27 (>72 


Ruafnlulatwn 


Ordmurv deposits 
Saungs deposits 
Deposits with rural banks 


1 724 14(1 ,i 1 
5 2 n 282 04 , 
9b 827 672 

7 05b 2-)( j 02b 


Italian savings therefore at the -50U1 June 1915 aggugitul a total 
of lire 7 05b 259 02b as agunst b 490 (>90 179 at the jotli June 1910 The 
majoi part of it (about 4 1 2 millions) as appeals fiom the statement set 
out abo\ e flows to oidinirv and postal savings banks Noteworthy like 
wise is the total figure of deposits (lue 1,107 (>4 , 689) with co operative so 
cieties popular banks mral banks, etc which shows the great confidence 
placed in these institutions 


* 

* * 

b(r\rj du v ccncr rmm. mi it ad firl insi uvsci associaiiqns in piid- 

MONT — Miktlli, (jruulo I<t piccole mutue issitiiraliiu conti o ghincuidi (S mall Mutual 
I m Imurann Soli tu s) In J a Mutualitd agrana oigan ot the National Institute for \- 
gi in ui Mutual Societies Rome, N° 7 , 10th Mulch , k>i(> 

Tlieie e\ist as >et in Italy no general statistics of small mutual insur- 
ance societies against fires mortality among cattle etc There aie merely 
data for a few regions prepared either by the National Institute for Agra- 
rian Mutual Associations or by private investigators With regard to mu- 
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iual lire insurance associations the most lecent and trustworthy data tire 
those published m La Mutuahta \%ratia for the 10th March iqib They 
were collected by Dr Guido Mikelh, a specialist m matters of insurance 
We give them in a brief summary 

Mutual Tire insurance societies m It il\ to da\ number about, 540 
Almost the whole of these namely about )zo ire m Piedmont distributed 
as follows Province of Turin 120 pi ounce of Alessandria 60 province 
of Cuneo bo prounce of Novara 1= ; province of Bclluno 1 prounceof 
T T dme 2 other pi ovine e\ 10 

The total number of membeis is reckoned at about 54 500 with an avei 
age per society ol i(><> the capital insured amounts to the iigurc of 410 
millions ol lire with an average per souetv of L 1 200000 md an aver 
age ]xr 111c mbei of L 7520 the reserve fund attains an iggitgate of about 
L 2 500 000 with <m average per souclv of L 7650 

Subdividing the d ita collected unong the three pi ounces of Turin 
Alcssandni and Cuneo and considering tlitui m relation to the existing 
societies the follow mg aveiages ma\ be isccitamcd 

a) Pu)i i) ({ of J urin Number ol nn inhere 2 , 000 average pt r sou 
etv 1,5 capital msmed U2 millions ivei igc per souetv t 205 000 
pei munbu e> r s icstive 1 200 000 ivu ige pei souetv 7000 Main mu 
tual societies m this province are ol new fomntion andverv 111am «>pti ite 
m unall lural centres espeualh in the L move region and the Valle d Vost g 
which accounts for the snnll number ot members and the small rtseive 

b) ProiUhi of Ihssand) ici \Ttmbu of membeis 1 ) 000 average 
per souetv 160 c apital injured 7S million hie iverage per souetv 1 000 000 
md pc 1 member 7000 reserve ^o 000 iverage per souetv 4 ^50 The 
leserve is found to be snnll as it likewise the average capital pei membei 
bee Rise mote than 25 societies 111 the Asti region are arranged on the basis 
of contributory quotas md therefore fount d imong very small landed pro 
prietors without anv reserve capital Ihcre are not wanting however 
excellent old societies such as Portae omiro and Tighone 

c) Pi 07 met of C mu 0 Number ol members 14000 average per so 
eietv 2}o msuied capital 05 million Inc average per souet> 1 550000 
pei member (> 800 reserve 8qo 000 iverage per society 14800 In this 
province the oldest and best organised societies are found, some operalt 
m the chief towns of the district and important rural centres hence the 
high aveiage of members and the considerable average reserve I11 this 
province there exists the Mutua di bossano which is the most important 
soeietv ot all with 7 ) millions ol insured capital and those of Raccomgi 
Carru Carmagnola etc 




Part III: Credit 


FRENCH COLONIES. 


THE BANK OI< MARTINIQUE. 


OFFICIAL SOURCE I 

Rapi’ori sur lv SxrrmoNT c,£nlr\u i>t r \ CoroMi pj:xd\ni l’anwT l i ^14 {Report on 
the “ennui situatun tn tfu ( olony limnu //.< \uu loll). 


§ 1. Historical survey. 

The Bank of Martinique was cieated in pursuance of the law of 30th 
April 1849 on the indemnity granted to colonists owing to the emancipation 
of the slaves proclaimed by the decrees of the 4th March and 27th April 1848. 
Article 7 of that law provided that, out of the revenue on (> millions at 
5 payable to the dispossessed colonists, '/„ of the. indemnity in the form 
of income accruing to each colonist of Martinique, Guadeloupe and Reunion 
should be appropriated for the establishment of a loan and discount bank 
having the right to issue bank notes secured on the revenue so appropriat- 
ed. These colonists were to receive shares of the Bank to be created in 
their respective colony up to the amount of the deduction made from the 
share in the indemnity. 

The law of the nth July 1851 contained the rules in relation to the 
Colonial Banks and the articles of the three Banks founded by the law of 
the 30th April 1849 for Guadeloupe, Martinique and Reunion. 

The law of the nth July 1851 was promulgated in Martinique on the 
14th October of the same year but it was not until January' 1853 that the 
Bank was able to begin operations. Its capital was fixed at 3 millions 
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represented b} 150 000 fruits of 5 0 , State revenue and its head office was 
at vSt Pierre 

'lhc Bank ot Mutmique had to the exclusion of ill other establish- 
ments been glinted the privilege tor 20 \eirs of issuing m the colony 
notes pa\ ible it sight to bearer The period of the privileges was prolong- 
ed b) the dienes of the nth September iM>i ind Mill \ugust 1*7, until 
the 1st ScpUnibci i\ \ peudmg the passing of a 1 i\v 111 rtimuet to the 
C0I0111 il Bulks i his 1 iw v\ is that of the 2 }th June 1^74 piolonging the 
pm ilege of the lolom d B inks for 20 ^ais from the nth September 107 \ 
and 1 mug down the inks md irtide^ with wliu h the B ink must eonform 
1 line lore the pm ilege of the Lolonul Bulks expired on the nth 
September iSqq it tli it d ite no legist itm leuon h iv mg be tn t lken tlie 
(government i>\ deirie e \ tended the pm ilege until tin 1st fuiuu\ ]Sd> 

1 111 w die ice the J st L)i ee niber 1 w is ni ede 0 1 o i\e i t iesh 1 \te u ion 
until t In 1 | mu in I s p wht< h m< isme ii is ]i id to be nnewtd hv e tunes 

s n< tlit 11 b\ durcts ol tlu 1 >t Ii December ihqh 1MI1 J Humber 1S07 
_ (h Dmnibu iS()S >S\ h \o\ e nibu 1 S< > > 11 d < >t li embei ioo< 

1 lit c \ 1 f ions me isnus were ipproxtd b\ utidi 10 of the ln\ ot the 
1 111 December iqoi w hie h exti nded tor 10 ecus tiom the 1st 1 mu irv 
ii)02 the privilege ot 1 lit tolonnl P> inks ind promulg ited the iules md 
utii Us to which these 1 mks must conform 

\s the 1 iw ol tin ,oth December 11)14 wlueh extended the privilege 
of the Colom d Bmks lor _ \e its from t lie 1st J mu ir\ 1415 limnt lined 
in foiu the piousious of tin law oi the 1 ,th December ii)0T uid tlu tr 
tides nine x< 1 time to until the 41st Deeembei i<)l=j these nc still the do< u 
muits to which reieunie must be m ide taking into « onsider ition iso is 
reg irds the Bulk of M u unique the hw of the ,ist Much iqi-) Cliuse 
\ of tin u tides ot ion hid fixed the head office of the H ink it Sunt 
Picric In (onstqm no ol the e itastrophe of the Sth M i\ njo 2 e uiscd b\ 
the eruption of Mount Pike the est iblishment w is fimsferrid to l ort 
de I nnei this de facto situ ition w is made rcgulai b\ the dune law 


^ 2 (>Re AMS \ LION 

The management md idministration of the B mk ne m the hands of 
a 111 mage 7 md 1 Bo nil of dim tors comprising in iddition to the manager 
directors and supervisor 01 mditots who are present it the Board meetings 
but have no vote 

Manama I lie 111 linger is ippointed bv dune ot the President of the 
Republic from 1 lnt submitting three mints driwn up by the Colonial 
Banks Supervision Commission and 011 the report both of the Colonial 
Minister md the Minister ot Im nance 'Ihe deeiee of appointment is 
countersigned b\ the Colonial MmisLu The manager can only be remov- 
ed from oftii e by a decree ot the President of the Republic on the report of 
the Colonial Minister He may be suspended b\ the Governor ot the Colony 
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The salary of the manage 1 and his travelling expenses as well as those 
of Ins faimh m fixed b\ a Ministerial decree oi the 2 }td May iqoi and paid 
by the Bank 

The manager must be the hoick r of 20 shares which cannnot Vie trans 
ferred during Ins continuance m office and he is entitled to a shaie of 
profit after certain appropu itions md pavmcnts of dividend to the share 
holders hue been effected 

The m mage 1 presides over the Boaul of directors ITe has its resolu 
tions earned out \o resolutions cm lie c irned out unless provided 
with Ins sign it ure He appoints and disc huges the employees of the Bank, 
m mages t lie office -» signs correspondence receipts and endorsements of 
bills drift orpiv ordeis 

llii mtnigei c iimot < irrv 011 im business or be interested m any 
eoimiH Kid c lilcipuse 

No hd) ot instiiimtnt with Ins Mgti itnrc can be icccpted for discount 
Du <1 ) s Jlu dm c tors ue elected b\ the genual me etmg of share 
holder W Ik n c nte ring on office t n h of the dnec tois is bound to piov e 
th it he is the ownci of 10 slims 1 he sc sliaics must be free and lem im 
in dien tbh <1 iimg the Mint unmet m ollict of the dnec tor 

Hit d m tors in ekctid toi torn veils one i 0111th oi their number 
be mg it nc v\ t <1 e k ji ve u i he \ in c hgible lor ic election 

\n\ dnec tor w ho is idchtoi to tlu Bmk md i uls to honotn Ins own 
sign iltm is In th it I ut chsqii ihhc cl to c ontinuc 111 othcc 

I In cliuetois mchtois md Unvuimiciit commissioner receive ic 
tend mec allow mees the unount oi which is determined 1 >\ the gent id 
me etmg 

Uuhtot s oi ^upnusois Hit func turns of the unlit ot or supervisoi 
elcttcd b\ the meeting ot sh ire holde is list two \t irs He is cligiblt tor 
re election 

lit must possess the s nnc mimbt r < f m die n ihk shares is the direc tois 
\ substitute auditor is appointed b\ the general meeting ot shire 
holde m 

In e ist of the elected mditni being 1111 ible to fulfil Ilis dunes the 
substitute will c irrv out all the duties dlotted to him unde 1 flit articles 
He is bound h\ the sime obligitious md enjovs the same privileges 
He n apponted toi two ve irs md rn i\ he u elected 

The uuh tor 01 supctvisoi a] pomltd bv the Coloni d Munstei corres- 
ponds with the (louinoi and the Ministu Monthly and mou frequently 
lineu ssarv henndcis u count to the Mnuslti ot Ins supervision 

In case of death resignation 01 h ndrmct his pine mi\ be temporar 
dy filled as a measure of ingenev bv the Oovermn- of the colon v 

The supervisors watch in puticuln over the taming out oi the 
articles and regulations of the Bank thev extend then supervision to aB 
parts oi the establishment and have the cash the books and the bills in 
hand of the Bank produced to them thev propose all sut'h measuns as 
they think expedient, and if then pioposals are riot accepted thev mav re 
quire them to Vie transcribed in the book oi resolutions Thev lender 
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account to the general meeting when held in each year, of the supervision 
exercised by them 

Their report is printed and distributed with the account presented 
by the Board of directors. 

Operation oj the Board of Directors. The administration of the Bank 
is entrusted to a Board consisting of the manager and four directors 

The Board of directors is assisted by two auditors or supervisors, 
one appointed b\ the Colonial Minister, the other elected by the meeting 
of shareholders 

The treasurei and payer delegated by the Minister ot Finance is present 
at the meeting'- of the Boaid ot and has all the rights of a supervisoi in the 
character of Government commissioner In case ot the treasurer payer or 
a special treasurei being unable to attend, the treasiner payer appoints the 
agent who is to represent him 

The Board diaws up all the internal seivice regulations of the Bank. 
It fixes the rate of discount and interest, exchange, commission and fees 
for safe custody, the method to be adopted m the valuation ol bullion, 
coin, and gold and silver generally, merchandise and crops 

It also, within the limits of the articles, authorises all the opera- 
tions of the Bank and determines the conditions of same. 

It ^elects those commercial instiuments which may be accepted m 
discount, without needing to justify any refusal; it specifies which signa- 
tures the notes of the Bank must bear and determines as to the withdrawal 
and cancellation of these notes. 

It authorises every compromise and arrangement, every discharge ot 
mortgage, and ever\ participation in composition with credit ois, privately 
or under couit supervision 

It takes care that the Bank carries on no operations other than those 
provided in its articles, and in the forms specified m the internal regulations 
of the Bank 

It settles the agenda for general meetings and determines the ques- 
tions to appear on such agenda for discussion 

It determines the organisation of the offices, the salaries, wages and 
remuneration to agents or employees, and the general administrative 
costs, which must be fixed each year in advance, and provides if necessary 
for the creation ot a superannuation fund for the staff 

It looks to the upkeep of the real properties of the Bank, provides 
for office expenses, furniture and other incidental expenses of management. 

Actions at law are conducted in its name by and through the manager. 

A minute book of the resolutions of the Board of directors is kept. 

The minutes, approved by the Board, are signed by the manager and 
one of the directors present 

The Board of directors meets at least twice a week at the chief office 
of the Bank. 

It holds extraordmaiy meetings, besides the cases indicated by clause 
34, whenever the manager thinks necessary or whenever requisitioned 
by the supervisors or either of them 
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No resolution is valid without the cooperation of the manager and 
two directors, and the presence of the Government commissioner or his 
delegate and one at least of the supervisors, the latter having a consultat- 
ive voice. 

Resolutions are adopted by the vote ot the majority of members 
present ; in case of equality the chairman has a casting vote. 

The account of operations of the Bank to be submitted to the general 
meeting on the day of its periodical recurrence is settled by the Board of 
directors and submitted in its name by the manager. 

This account is printed and handed to the Governor of the colony, 
and each of the members of the general meeting. 

General Meeting of Shareholders. The whole of the shareholders of 
the Bank are represented at the general meeting. The general meeting 
consists of all the shareholders having held at least 10 shares for (> months. 

All holders of less than 10 shares may join together to make up ten 
and be represented by one of their uunibei. 

Nevertheless 110 shareholder who is not a I Tench citizen may form 
part of the general meeting unless he has been resident for at least 5 years 
in the colony, 111 another French colony, or in France. 

Those entitled to attend the general meeting may be represented thereat 
by a proxy, who must himself have been a shareholder for at least b mon- 
ths ; the form of instrument of plow is determined by the Board of 
cl hectors. 

Shareholders in Kurope who desire to be represented at the general 
meeting must, 50 days at least before the date of the ordinary or extra- 
ordinary meeting, cause to be issued to them by the central colonial Bank 
agency, a certificate of ownership of their shares. They cannot transfer them 
before the close of the general meeting 

The proxy of a shareholder may be a person who is not a shareholder, 
if he is invested with the general powei of attorney of the party concerned 

Each shareholder shall exercise one vote in respect of every ten shares 
held, but may never exercise more than 10 votes. 

No proxy may, in that capacity, cast more than 10 votes, independently 
of those possessed by him personally. 

The general meeting meets at least once a year, in the course of the 
month of J uly. It is convened and presided over by the manager. The three 
largest shareholders present foim the provisional officers of the meeting and 
appoint a secretary. 

The meeting immediately proceeds to appoint its definitive officers. 

The secretary of the meeting, both provisional and definitive, is elect- 
ed among the three shareholders who are the officers of the meeting. Ac- 
count is rendered to the general meeting of all the operations of the Bank 

The administrative accounts for the expired year are submitted for 
approval ; the questions put on the agenda by the Board of directors, either 
spontaneously or at the requirement of a shareholder made in accordance with 
the articles, are next brought up for discussion; resolutions are adopted by 
a majority" of votes. 
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The meeting then proceeds to elect the directors and supervisors. 
These appointments are by secret ballot, by an absolute majority of votes 
of the members present . After two ballots, it there is no absolute majority, 
the meeting decides by ballot between the two candidates who gained most 
votes at the second ballot. When in this last ease the votes east for each 
arc equal, the senioT m age is elected. 

The geneial meeting must consist of a number of shareholders repre- 
senting at least one fouith of the capital. If the general meeting does not 
reach this figure, a ftesh meeting is convened within one month, and its 
resolutions me \ ahd, whatever the proportion of capital represented by the 
sliai (‘holders present . but only on the matters which were on the agenda 
for the first meeting. 

Meitings called upon to resolve on alt (‘rations of the articles 01 pio- 
posals of dissolution or liquidation of the Hank, me onl\ regularly consti- 
tuted and valid in their resolutions provided they consist of a number of 
shareholders representing at least one half of the capital. 

An extraordinary general meeting ma\ be convened whenever the 
Hoard oi directors, on the proposal of one of its members, deems this to be 
necessary Such extraordinary meeting may also be convened in various 
cases piovided m the articles, especially when shareholders representing 
together at least one fourth of the shares have made a request to that effect 
to the managei or the governor of the colony , and in case of the losses re- 
sulting lroiii operations of the Bank having reduced the capital by one-half. 

Meetings, ordinary and extraordinary , are convened by individual 
notices addiessed to those entitled to attend, at the addresses given by 
them in the book of the Bank, and by an advertisement inserted fifteen 
days at least before the date of the meeting in one of the newspapers of 
the colony designated for that purpose bv the governor The letters of 
notice must contain a brief indication of the objects of the meeting. 

Any shareholder desiring to submit a proposal to the general meeting 
must given notice of it , five days in advance, to the Board of directors, which 
shall hold a summary of the position of the Bank at the disposal of the 
shareholders at least eight days before the meeting. 

No question other than those on the agenda fixed beforehand by the 
Board of directors can be brought tip foi discussion 

Employees. The employees are appointed bv the manager. They 
are entitled under the articles to a share in the profits, when certain ap- 
propriations and allotments of dividend to the shareholders have been 
made 

The employees of the Bank of Martinique number thirteen, namely' : 
i general secretary, T principal cashier, i assistant secretary, 2 assistant 
cashiers. 1 chief accountant, 1 gold and silver accountant, q clerks, 2 super 
numerates. There are also three experts whose duty it is to value the crops 
upon which loans are granted. 

Official surveillance. The action of the Government is exercised owing 
to the fact that the treasurer for the colony is Government commissioner 
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to the Bank and that one ot the auditors 01 supervisors is appointed by the 
Colonial Minister 

In addition tin commission of sui\ eillancc appointed b> tht lav 
of 1S51 and m untamed b\ the lavs of rSyq md 1901 extuises its super 
vision o\ei all eoloni d banks 

The eoloni d bulks are audited it then expense e\er> two \eais 
or mote fi qtunth if necess < ir\ b\ mspoUis oi tin colonies spceiilh 
appointed tor tli it purpose to sitislv tl nisihes of tli genuineness ot 
tile entiles 11k tudit reports au sent to the Colonial Ministe 1 

Th< e olomal ins]> <tots when a] j >m d r <ti\c 111st 1 iiet 1011s from 
the Almistei ol Iinmee to whom th r (puts ire le^uinlv iddii^td 
In the intu s d between these uidits ^ he Lolonid Mmistu md the 
Go\crnoi either pn pno moht or at the uqmmnent ot the surveill nice 
commission mu wh 11 the\ Hunk desiribie have < uued out b\ such 
oitieeis is the \ 111 ix ippoint im uioeess ot ihtckmg end c\ munition oi 
tile books e ish m 1 op 1 itions of tne Pink 

1 In Mnusle oi 1 111 nee 111 u hk wise dtci pievious aiiinginiuit 
with the L 0111 d Alimsl r he\e mot tit nudued to him at im time of 
the situ ition ol the I>inkb\ m i iKpi it oi (i tin mee < nil list tel with 1 spe 
(id mission foi th it ] impost 11k 1 port-- <i sue n 11 peetor trt iddress 
ed to the Minister ot 1 in nice md the Colonnl Minister 


^ 4. Operation. 

kuder article 2 of the law of the 50th December 1 91 1 , the capital of 
the Bank of Martinieiue is fixed at three million francs. It may be in- 
creased or reduced in the event of an alteration being declared necessary, 
by a resolution of the gener al meeting of shareholders convened specially 
for that object, the said resolution being appioved by the (Government 
in private* council and sanctioned by decree. 

The Board of directors is fully authorised to alienate or pledge, undei 
the control ol the* Colonial Minister, the securities which form the capital 
of the Bank 

The capital is divided into (>,000 sinners of 500 francs each, 

At the 1st April 1915, 4,082 were registered in France and i.qiS in 
the colony. 

The reserve fund of the Bank of Martinique is fixed at the minimum 
of 1,500,000 francs. Until this figure is reached, there is set aside every 
half year, out of the net profits realised, the equivalent ot 0.50 ° () of 
the capital ; a dividend equal to 5 ° 0 per annum on the share capital is 
then distributed to the shareholders. Flight tenths of one half of the 
surplus are appropriated to the reserve fund. 

When the reserve fund has reached 1,500,000 francs, all allocations 
in favour of this fund cease to be compulsory. Nevertheless an extraordinary 
reserve fund may be created in order to redeem completely the real pro- 
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perties and furniture of the Bank, to make up the dividend of the sharehol- 
ders to 5 ° () in case of insufficiency of profits, and finally to endow, the 
case arising, a superannuation fund for employees of the Bank. 

At the 30th J une 1914 , the reserve fund according to the articles reached 
its legal figure of 1,500,000 francs, and there is an extraordinaiy reserve 
of 30,000 francs. 


§ 4. Operations or Tin: lank . 

Under clause 9 of the articles, the Bank cannot under any circum- 
stances or on any pretext transact other operations than those allowed 
to it by the articles, namely : 

(1) Discounting of bills payable or local bills with two or more sig- 
natures This class of operations is in process of widei development in 
Martinique. The average balance of the ‘‘local bills" account rose from 
1,300,000 francs in 1908 1909 to 3,189,000 in 1913-1914. The obli- 
gations to pay are very much split up * the 2,330,593 fr. 74 c. outstanding 
on these bills at the 1st January 1915 was divided among 48 3 persons liable 
for payment. The amount of the largest subscriber totalled 130,000 francs. 
The rate is 0 ° n . 

(2) Negotiation, discounting, purchase of bills or drafts direct or to 
order on Trance or abroad. This branch of operations is very widely de- 
veloped in Martini (pie, as almost the whole of the drafts drawn by the ex- 
porters of sugar, rum and cocoa pass through the hands of the Bank 

Borrowers on sugar cane crops and molasses usually discharge them- 
selves towards the Bank by handing over bills free or with deocuments, 
drawn on their correspondents in France as the equivalent of the manu- 
factured goods which they forward. 

In 1913-14 the amount of non-local paper negotiated was 10,093,075 fr. 
22 c., on the following terms: 

Sight, at par. 

Thirty days sight, 25 centimes per 100 f rams 

Sixty days sight, 50 centimes 

Ninety days sight, 75 centimes 

(3) Advances on obligations negotiable or otherwise. ( a ) Against 
warrants or goods deposited either in public warehouse or in private ware- 
houses the key of which have been duly handed to the Bank. 

These operations are carried out in the form of opening of credit in 
current account at the rate of 6 % for exported goods and 8 ° 0 for imported 
goods. As there are no public warehouses in Martinique, the security is 
formed exclusively by the delivery of the keys of private warehouses where 
the goods pledged as security are stored. 

(b) By transfer of standing crops. Among all the operations of the 
Bank this is the most important. 
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The total of the credits opened amounted for the season 1913-1914 
to 4,004,050 fr. as against 3,038,870, fr. in 1912-1913. 

The valuation of the crops is made in June-July, when the sugar cane 
is already six to eight months old. In accordance with the articles there 
is opened in favour of each borrower a credit in current account the amount 
of which cannot exceed one third of the estimated value of the crop given 
as security ; the sums to be drawn are distributed over the months July 
to January, so as to ensure the necessary resources for upkeep of the 
plantation until the harvest. 

Repayment takes place as and when the sugar cane is cut, which is 
usually from January to June. At the 30th June the majority of the 
loans are paid off. There only remain to be recovered a few insigni- 
ficant sums due from small distillers who manufacture throughout the year 
for the needs of local consumption. 

For the season 1(113-1914, 1012 accounts were opened, divided as 
follows : 
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The rate m these operations is 5 ° ( , 

Since i()oa advances on crops ha\e alwiys been regularly got in, 
except m 1904, when the crop had been considerably reduced by the tv- 
clone of the 8th August 1903 
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The loss sustained in 1910-1911 is to be attributed to the irregularity 
in the formation of a company borrowing from the Bank, which irregu- 
larity led to its suspending operations. 

It should be remarked that in 1904 the proportion of loans still exceeded 
the limits under the article.-* ; the conditions under which they are allowed 
to-day appear to render the Bank safe from all risk. 

(t‘) By bills of lading to order or endorsed in due foim. 

At the rate of 6 ° (> some advances in current account are made on 
sugar from crops pledged to the Batik and realised for its account by commis- 
sion agents in France. The advantage of this method is that it ensures 
to the Bank the whole of the proceeds of realisation and increases its pro- 
fits by prolonging the period of the advances. 

(d) By transfers of French Government stock, shares of the Bank of 
the co!on> or stocks admitted b\ the Bank of France as securities for ad- 
vances. 

These operations are likewise carried on in the form of opening a 
credit in current account at the rate of 0 ° 0 . 

The balance ranges from 2 to 5,000 francs Eight ninths are guaranteed 
bv transfers of shares of the Bank. 

(a) By the deposit of bullion, or gold and silver, coined or other- 
wise. 

Operations of this kind in Martinique are confined to advances of an 
average amount of 53 francs on jewellerv and silverware deposited by the 
necessitous classes of the population , these rather resemble pawnbrokers' 
transactions than banking operations 

At the 1st January 1915, there 1 were 4,572 deposits (pledges), on 
which 241,5 5b francs had been advanced at the rate of 8 ° M . 

(4) To undertake for account of private persons, or public estab- 
lishments, the collection ot recovery oi the bills handed to it, and pay 
all pay orders and drafts, and keep without interest the sums paid in by 
wav of deposit. The Bank collects a fairly large number of bills sent from 
abroad for collection . 1,214 bills for 1,855, (>41 francs in 1013-1914. 

Collections of accounts on behalf of clients residing in the colony are 
nil On the other hand, the public makes very ample use of the right 
to deposit its money iri the Bank, although 110 interest is allowed. 

The issue of normal receipts is little practised. At the 1st J anuary 1915 
the number issued was only 20 for 782, 7(H) francs. On the contrary at the 
same date there were 209 current accounts having to their credit 1,651,094 
francs 94 ; at the 1st January 1914. there were 223 credit accounts showing 
1 »553.5#5 fr. 44' 

The balance undei this head ranges from 1,000,000 to 2,000,000 francs. 
The total of the sums paid in in 1913-1914 was 28,471,230 fr. by, that of with- 
drawals 28,418,732 fr. 2b. The average of daily sums paid in is 15 francs ; 
that of withdrawals 44 francs, representing a daily movement of 192.000 
francs. 

(5) To receive in deposit, against fee for safe custody, all stocks and 
securities, bullion, money and gold and silver. These operations are of 
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very small amount in Martinique. In 1913-1914, 4 deposits were made, of 
a value of 24,000 francs. 

(6) To subscribe all loans opened by the State or the Colony, the 
participation in the said loans not to exceed the value of the funds paid 
into the ordinary and extraordinary reserves funds. The Bank has not made 
use of this right for many years. 

Prior to the law of 1901, it could also grant lo^ns to the communes. 
There is due to the Bank in this respect about 625,000 francs of loans 
granted, under earlier legislation, to seven communes, the amount of which 
varies from 600,000 francs to 50,000 francs, at the rate of 6 to 6.51 ° 0 . 

(7) To receive, with the authorisation of the colonial minister, 
the proceeds of public subscriptions opened either in the colony or in 
the mother country. It does not appear that the Bank ever carried out 
opeiations of this kind. It is desirable to point out however that the 
funds of the subscriptions in favour of the sufferers by the cataclysm in 
Martinique were partly paid in to the Comptoir National d’Kscompte de 
Paris in order to be placed at the disposal ot the Governor in the Bank of 
Martinique. 

(8) To issue notes payable at sight to bearer, bill to order or drafts 
or pay orders. The Bank of Martinique is authorised to issue sight notes 
payable to bearer for amounts of 500, 100, 25 and 5 francs. 

The aggregate of notes issued cannot in any case exceed three times 
the amount of the metallic reserve in hand. 

Furthermore, the aggregate of the notes in circulation for curient 
accounts and other debts of the Bank may not exceed three times the ca- 
pital of the Bank and the reserve funds, unless the equivalent of the* cur- 
rent accounts and other outstanding claims is represented by cash going 
to increase the metallic reserve. Finally, in order to fix the limit of issues, 
the decree of the 19th April 1902 must be taken into account, under which 
the certificates of 3 % Government stock forming the capital and the 
reserves of colonial banks are valued at 90 francs per 3 francs of income for 
the purpose of fixing the limit assigned by article 4 of the law of the 13th De- 
cember 1901 to the aggregate amount of notes in circulation, current ac- 
counts and other debts of these establishments. 

Bet us calculate, allowing for these provisions, the figuie which the 
note circulation of the Bank of Martinique might have reached at the 


1st January 1915 : 

The capital amounted to 3,000,000 francs 

The reserve fund undei the articles to 1,500,000 » 

The extraordinary reserve fund to 30,000 » 


4,350,000 francs 

The amount of payable liabilities might therefore reach : 4,530,000 X 3 
= 13,590,000 francs, since furthermore 188,685 francs of French 3 % 
redeemable Government stock possessed by the Bank represent, at the 
price of 90 francs, 5,660,550 francs. 
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Without increasing the metal reserve, which was 1,825,883 fr. 35, 
the circulation might reach 5,477,000 fr., the other elements of the payable 
liabilities amounting to 4,978,000 francs. The liabilities payable therefore 
totalled 5,477, ouo -f 4,798,000 -- 10,455,000 francs, and their possible 
increase was 13,590,000 — 10,455,000 =~ 3,135,000 francs. 

As however the putting into circulation of 100 francs in note form 
requires the formation of a metal reserve of 33 francs, the issue could 

only have been 1-33 fr*, or about 2,357,000 francs, because to each 

issue of 100 francs there would have corresponded an increase of 33 francs 
of the debt to the Comptoir National d’Escompte, from which cash would 


have had to be got for it. 

The liabilities payable would be made up as follows : 

Notes in circulation 5,454,015 

Possible issue without increase of metal reserve 22,985 

Possible issue with ineiease of metal reserve, within the 

limits of the articles 2,357,000 

Maximum ol issues . . . 7,834,000 

Current accounts 1,651,000 

Receipts payable at sight 782.000 

Dividends payable 9,000 

Comptoir National d'Escompte (balance at 1st January) 2,256,000 

Cash demanded from the Comptoir National d'Escompte 755,000 

Sundry 323,000 

Total equal to three times the capital and reserves 13,590,000 


At the 1st January 1915, the Bank could therefore have increased the 
amount of its operations by 2,380,000 francs. 

The disproportion between its power of issue and the needs of the 
country proves that it is working with too high a capital, which might 
be reduced without disadvantage. 

In addition to the sight and bearer notes, the Bank also issues drafts 
payable at the Comptoir National d’Escompte de Paris, at 30-60 or 90 days 
from the visa of the central agent of colonial banks, and cheques payable 
on presentation in all the agencies of the Comptoir National d'Escompte. 

In 1913-1914 there were issued 8,456,882 fr. 33 c. worth of cheques 
and 2,473,655 francs 83 of drafts on the following conditions : 

Cheques 1 ° 0 

Drafts at 30 days 0.75 % 

Drafts at 60 days 0.50 % 

Drafts at 90 days 0.25 % 

9. Trading in precious metals, coined or not. These operations 
are of no importance in Martinique : the Bank merely carries on, to a very 
small extent, the exchange of English and American gold. 
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The realisation of all these operations entails a considerable movement 


of funds which total for 1913-1914 : 

Incoming 57,399,20.2.12 

Outgoing 54,264,127.87 

or in all . . 1 1 1,665, 329.99 

made up as follows 

Cash 4,283,374.40 

Notes 52, (>46,655 

Transfers 7 '1,685000 

Total . . . 111,663,32494 

The pjofits during the year 1415-191 j. are made up as follows 

Income on sundry securities 194,251.68 

Hxchange 45oJ6.4S 

Discount, interest and sundry profits . . . 524,107 71 

Gross profits . . 568,679.47 

To be deducted : 

General expenses 108,446 

Sundiv 25,638,60 

1 54,084. (k> 134,084,60 


Of which there were distributed : 

To the shareholders by way of dividend 

(including income tax) 

To the staff ; by way of bonuses . . 


48409 f 77 


20 >,000 
4,076.66 


203,075.66 

Th* balance was carried forward to new account 

Finally, it is not uninteresting to note the amount of the taxes paid 
by the Bank to the colony. 


For 1913-1014, there were paid : 

Licence 5,572.80 

Tax on note circulation .... 5,300 

Stamp 011 drafts 2,250.70 

Income tax 8,000 


21,123.60 
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Our aitick on Sam mortgage banks published m the Maieh issue 
of the ‘ Bulletin o f iconomu and son a! Institutions" described operations of 
ad\ antes on mortgage as earned on bs the* Swiss mortgage banks it now 
remains to speak of mortgage loans as practised m the cantonal and local 
banks which also invest a large pait of their capital in mortgage advances 
To this subject the present short article is devoted 


* 


* +■ 


The value of the mortgages m the iz umtonal banks of Switzerland in 
i()i ] was i 293,755 fr against a total ot 5 8b ^ 000,000 tr in mortgage loan 
granted 111 the same >eai by all the credit institutions in Switzerland The 
increase ot mortgage loans granted b\ the cantonal banks during the last 
eight years was as shown below (we also give the total amount ot mortgage 
loans granted by all the credit institutions in the same period) 
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1906 . 

Year 

Fr 

Amount 
oi mortRai;es 
in cantonal banks 

767,411,000 

Amount 
of mortgage'', 
in all the credit 

institutions 
in Switzeiland 

Fr 2,545,265,000 

1907 



830,371,000 

» 2,708,966,000 

1909 . 


. » 

890 , 977,000 

> 2,891,482,000 

1909 . 

* 

. n 

947412,000 

> 3,079,294,000 

1910 


, » 

1,022,420,000 

> 3,305,110,000 

1911 



1,117,862,000 

3 > 549 T 73 >ooo 

1912 . 


, . » 

1,218,110,000 

> 3,717,647,000 

I 9 IJ . 


. » 

1 , 293 , 755,000 

> 3,863,747,000 


These figures show that the mortgage loans granted by the cantonal 
banks amount to about one third of the whole sum invested in mortgages 
by all the credit institutions in Switzerland 

At this point a question arises as to the proportion existing between 
urban and rural land credit in the mortgages granted by cantonal banks 
It may be answered that in general the nature of mortgage credit transac- 
tions depends upon the e< onomic conditions ot individual cantons , in some 
banks there is a preponderance of agricultural, in others of urban mortgage 
loan transactions. In many cantons which are eminently agricultural, the 
cantonal banks afford the chief or the only source of credit, and in itch 
cases agricultural mortgage loans predominate On the other hand the con- 
tinual increase in the value of the mortgages held bv banks in industrial 
cantons indicates the increased importance ot these institutions in the ur- 
ban mortgage market, and is a source of advances by loan on house property 
In this connection indeed we might point to a number ot cantonal banks 
which m this way have facilitated the rebuilding oi whole towns A char- 
acteristic example of an institution of this kind is afforded by the cantonal 
bank of Hale, a model of a city mortgage bank which encourages build- 
ing enterprises * its mortgage loans rose from 17 200,000 in iqoo, the year 
of its foundation, to 64,500,000 in 1906, and to 115,600,000 111 1912 

The increase of manufacturing industry in a canton brings with it a 
change in the nature of the mortgage business transacted by the bank ; 
a proof of this, for example, is afforded by the growth oi the mortgage loan 
business transacted by the cantonal bank of Soleure The relative pro- 
portion of mortgage capital invested in the five districts which are more 
especially urban and industrial, and in the other five districts was as fol- 
lows , 


Urban and industrial districts 
Rural districts 


188b I i/OO 

Fr hr. 


15,142,000 30,803 000 

7,854,000 12,155,000 


1 911 
Fr. 


48.425.000 

16.367.000 
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The decisive influence exercised by the nature of the economic life 
of a canton over the character of the mortgage business transacted by the 
cantonal bank is explained by the fact that in almost all the cantons it is 
exceptional for mortgage loan transactions to be permitted on property 
lying outside the canton. Such permission is, as a rule, only granted m 
the case of loans made to inhabitants ot the canton, and when capital is 
available for this purpose which cannot be invested within the Canton But 
even in such cases transactions are limited to lands adjoining the canton in 
question. 

Some of the banking laws absolutely prohibit mortgage loans on pro- 
perty outside the canton. It is only in special cases, as for instance, in the 
case of the cantonal banks of Schaffhausen and Thurgau, that mortgage 
loans may be made on lands in foreign countries 

The compulsory repayment ot mortgages by annual instalments is now 
giadually falling into disuse, and the banks that had previously encouraged 
and promoted this system are now discarding it in view ot the scanty 
public favour it enjoyed 

In a series ot laws it is expressly enacted that mortgage advance ope- 
rations are the most important work of cantonal banks , in fact, w r ith the 
exception of the cantons ot Berne, Vaud, and Lucerne, transactions ot this 
kind are the principal and most important part ot their business 

It must not be supposed however that the three cantons above-mention- 
ed arc without mortgage loan banks ; in our previous aiticle on < Mortgage 
bant s >j we pointed out the importance of the “ Credit Fonder ” to the Canton 
of Vaud, of the "Mortgage Bank ” to that of Berne, and of the «Einzinser- 
kasse ” to that of Lucerne, the first named being a company while the last 
two are State institutions It must be added that in the cantons of Berne 
and Lucerne, besides the two mortgage banks above mentioned there are 
two cantonal banks which grant loans on mortgages though on a smaller 
scale than the other cantonal banks, in which, as already stated, mortgage 
credit has become so important as to be considered their chief business. 

Mortgage loans occasionally granted by the cantonal Bank of Berne 
from 1890 onwards are only advanced accessorily to the general business 
of the bank. 

Of late years the value of the mortgages held ‘bv the Bank of Berne 
has considerably increased, because this institution has absorbed a certain 
number of savings-banks in liquidation These now continue working as 
branches of the Bank of Berne 

The growing importance of mortgage operations generally in the 
business transacted by the cantonal banks is clearly proved by the following 
figures showing the percentage of mortgage investments relatively to their 
total assets during the period 1880-1012 . 

Percentage of mortgage investments m the assets of cantonal banks . 

1880 1885 1890 1895 1900 1905 1910 191^ 

38,77 % 37.0 % 38,47 % 42,13 % 43-24 % 45,35 % 49,21 % 48,01 °o 
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In 1913 the value of the mortgages held by these banks '■amounted to 

1,293,755,000 fr. out of a total of 2,872,572,000 fr. or 45.04 % of their total 
assets. 


* 


* * 


It only remains to describe briefly the participation of the local banks 
(Lokal- und Mittelbanken) in Swiss mortgage loan operations. 

From the report of the Office of Statistics of the National Bank of Switz- 
erland, on ,4 Sms s ba)iks Jrom 1906 to 1913 ”, which is the most recent source 
of information, it appears that the number of local banks during that period 
was as follows . 


K)0() — 97 
1 007 — 97 

1908 — 99 

1909 98 


1910 — 99 

1911 — 96 

1912 - - 89 

1913 — 85 


These institutions do not all transact mortgage loan business , several 
of them (for instance 43 m 1911) do no business of this kind. 

The value of the mortgages in local banks in the period 1 906-1913 is shown 
below , 


51 December 1906 
- >. 1907 

» > 1908 

" ” 1( )°9 

» » 1910 

'■ •' 1911 

> » 1912 

» » 1 91 3 


Fr 167,806,000 
» 1 75, 46!), 000 

► 187,117,000 

» 196,672,000 

201.745.000 

> 210,185,000 

206.162.000 
* 211,650,000 


If we consider these figures, not only with regard to the value of the 
mortgages held by all the credit banks of Switzerland, which rose from 

2,545,165,000 fr. in 1906 to 3,862,747,000 fr. in 1913, but also with regard 
to the value of the mortgages in cantonal and mortgage banks, it is evident 
that the part taken by these institutions in mortgage loan operations in 
Switzerland is very small 

Not only is this so, but, viewed within the limits of operations of these 
establishments themselves, the mortgage loan transactions of Swiss local 
banks are seen to be confined within relatively modest proportions. 
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The assets of the local banks in the period 1906-1913 was as follows : 


1906 Pr. 1,072,060,000 

1907 » 1,108,409,000 

1908 1,164.405,000 

1909 ' 1,196,074,000 

1910 » 1,302,511,000 

1 91 1 * 1,333,524,000 

19x2 > 1,262,967,000 

1913 ' 1,191,039,000 


The percentage of mortgage investments held by the local banks as 
compared to their total assets was 17.77 % in 1913, while for the cantonal 
banks in the same year mortgage loans represented 45.04 % 

This does not mean that mortgage credit is not a very important 
branch of the business transacted by local banks, but in the Swiss mortgage 
market they are far surpassed by the cantonal banks, most of which give 
loans on mortgages, by the great mortgage banks, and by the numerous loan 
and savings-banks, which often invest a large part of their capital in mort- 
gage loans. 
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ARGENTINE REPUBLIC 


THP 1,\M)CR1 1)11 OFHTKVOb VIRUS V\L>'111J VR<»KV1INJT i'ROVIJNCRS IN n>is 
— / ’ Information, Paris, >i \pnl iqi; 


The dearth in Europe, caused by the war, of commodities of prime 
necessity furnished by the Argentine Republic has enabled the latter to 
sell its products at highly advantageous prices, At the samf time the popula- 
tion has not deviated from the spirit of economy imposed by the last crisis, 
and these two factors have exerted an exceedingly favourable influence on 
the commercial balance of the country For the year 1915, the excess of 
exports over imports amounted to 1,655 million francs, while the largest 
excess in the ten previous years did not amount to one third of that figure 
(477 688 935 francs m 1912) The financial burdens formed by the loans of 
the country in Europe being estimated at 950 millions there still remains, 
aftei deducting all charges, a surplus of 705 million francs a thing hitherto 
never experienced 

II might be thought surprising that such an influx of capital should not 
have remedied the last symptoms of the crisis from which the Argentine 
Republic has been suffering for two or three years It must not be forgotten, 
however, that the position to be cleared up was one of many burdens 
and encumbrances On the one band, a phenomenon repeatedly observed 
in Europe after severe financial crises was observed in Argentina, namely, 
initiative was wanting, persons possessing capital held back, prefei ring tem- 
porary investments even at reduced rates rather than tying it up in fresh 
undertakings This attitude had a two-fold justification in the shape 
of the European confiet and the uncertainty prevailing with regard to the 
economic changes to be expected after the war. 

Nevertheless, though the position of fanners generally has undergone 
a material improvement, there has been no considerable resumption of work 
in the towns, where building work continues to be slack and business is 
still far from brisk. 

Furthermore, real property continues to be depreciated and little in 
demand. For the city of Buenos Aires real property transactions amounted, 
during the first eleven months of the yeai 1915, to 252,841,945 francs, a 
reduction of 96 millions below that of the first eleven months of the yeaf 
1914. Tn 1913, these transactions had amounted to 592,867,453 francs. 
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Mortgage loans, again, are less in demand, and as the money supply is 
plentiful, the rate of interest is lower than before the war. 

As everything justifies the belief that Argentine products will be as much 
in demand this year as last year, it may nevertheless be hoped that the real 
property market will soon become livelier, especially as regards rural pro- 
perty. In the towns, particularly at Buenos Aires, it seems unlikely that 
activity will be very brisk while the war lasts The enormous rise in freights 
continues to hamper the import trade, and the immigration of European 
population can only be resumed after the restoration of peace. 

As regai ds the Land Credit of Buenos Aire> and the Argentine Provinces 
the number of defaulters in the payment of interest is slightly larger than 
last year, and the Company had to expropriate and take possession of some 
real property, but the provision for that purpose is kept at a figure ex- 
ceeding the amount of the interest in arrears, and the real property acquir- 
ed havS been redeemed to such an extent that its disposal cannot, according 
to all expectation, cause any loss 

During the year 1915 the Company examined 276 applications for 
mortgage loans, out of which ioq, forming a total of 4,954,000 francs, were 
entertained. The sums lent ^represent generally less than 36 % of the 
estimated value of the real property security 

At the 31st December 1914, there were in circulation . 


1042 mortgage loans, forming a total of fr. 43,911,355.00 

During the working year 1915. there were repaid 126 

loans making together fr. 4,689,4(x>.oo 

Which brought down the number of [old loans to 11O 

and their amount to fr. 59,221,895.00 

The loans granted in 1915 having been 109 for a no- 
minal amount of fr. 4,954,000.00 

the total amount of operations wa^ increased, at the 
31st December 1915, to 1,025 mortgage loans of a 
nominal amount of » 44,175,895.00 


There must be deducted from this sum 
1. The partial redemptions of old loans, to the extent 
of 4,165,302 fr. 45 ; 2. The deferred payments on 


certain loans, or 18,650 fr ; 3. A transferred share 

of 400,000 fr.; making, in all » 4»5^3>95 2 -45 

Which brings up to . . fr. 39.591,942.55 


the actual amount of the mortgages at the 31st December 1915, as against 
39,959,201 fr. 95 in the previous year. 

All these loans are secured by first mortgage and the estimated value 
of the mortgaged property shows the average proportion of the sums lent, 
after deducting redemption, to be less than 37 % of the amount of the 
security. 
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The risks are very greatly divided. At the close ol the year there were 


S26 loans below 
103 loans between 
70 loans between 
2 $ loans between 
2 loans between 


50,000 francs 

50,000 and 100,000 fiancs. 

100.000 and 500,000 francs. 

300.000 and 500,000 francs. 
( >00,000 and 800,000 francs. 


1 loan of 1,000,000 francs part of which howevei has been transfened 
to a paitkipatoi. 

The ])osition as to mortgaged leal propeity was as follow s 


Inthecit\ of Buenos Aires, 75b loans, amounting to . fr 25, O62 (<45.00 
In the province of Buenos Aires, 250 loans, amount- 
ing to 1 5 <{>05 {>50.00 

In other provinces, ip loans, amounting to ... > 2,817,500.00 

Total 1,025 loans, amounting to . . 44 175.81)5.00 

The amount of the interest in at rears was, at the 51st 

December 1915 > 597, 719 95 

At the st December 191 4 it had been . . . . > 5 b 695 85 

Hence, for the \ear K)i5, there was an inciease of. . . fr. 82 02(1 10 

In 1914 the increase had been 100,772 fr 50 


KttYPT 


THE “ CREDIT FONCUvR EGYPTIAN’* IN 101 |-ioi S ~~Fiom Ui Rtvui uonmmqnc et 
fmancun, Paris, March k<i6 


The already lengthy period which has elapsed since the outbreak of 
the war has enabled the managing Board of the Ciedit Bonder egyptien 
to attain to interesting general views in relation to the economic position 
of Egypt and the general state of the business of the Company. 

At the end of 1914, the depreciation ol cotton ga\e rise to very serious 
apprehension. There were considerable difficulties in the way of realisa- 
tion of the crop, while the sudden suspension of all credit brought extreme 
tension into the relations between creditors and debtors. The Board 
thought it expedient to show particular consideration to borrowers and to 
allow them fairly long extensions of time. In consequence the receipts 
fell, from the 1st August to the 30th November 1914 to £85,000 Egyptian, 
against £E. 680,000 duiing the corresponding period of 19I3, For the 
half-year from the 1st August 1914 to the 31st January 1015, the receipts 
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only amounted to £E. 478,000, as against £Ph 1,569,000 in the previous 
year. 

Although below the average of 7,500,000 cantars obtained during the 
last four years, the 1914 cotton crop nevertheless amounted to 6,878,000 
cantars. It is true that the yield per feddan under cultivation was only 
3.92 cantars, being one-half cantai less than for the four preceding years, 
owing to the injury traceable to the boll-worm The real grievance of land- 
owners however was the price of cotton In spite of the rise, in itself in- 
considerable, which gradually took place, the average selling price was 
only 1 2 talaries (1) instead of an average of 18 l / 2 as in 1910 to 1914. The 
cotton and corn crop therefore only yielded £K 19,715,000. being a 
depieciation of about £K. 13,000,000. 

It is clear that undei these eiicumstances the payments into mort- 
gage establishments necessarily underwent considerable delay. The re- 
ceipts were however affected by the obligation of the borrowers to refund 
wholly or in part to private persons and banks the short-date advances of 
which, in 01 dinary times thev secuied a renewal Town rents w'ere influenced 
to a notable extent b\ the alienees due to mobilisation. Finally it 
should be noted that cotton-growing involves high expenses, which have 
been increased since the w r ar by the rise in coal The landowners, being 
compelled to meet henceforward in cash the bills and expenses for which 
thc\ previously lesorted to credit, kept the necessary available funds ready 
at hand 

The Government, being anxious to develop the cultivation of ceieals, 
had decided to 1 educe foi 1915 the aiea teserved for cotton, which thus 
dropped from 1,755,270 to 1,186,004 led da ns Though the wheat crop w T as 
somewhat disappointing, barley, mabe rice and sugar cane were satisfac- 
tory, and the general price of agricultmal pioduce began, in the couise 
of the summer, to bring about a considerable improvement in the general 
position. 

With regard to the new cotton ciop. the yield of which was of course 
affected by the reduction of the acreage, it this year again suffered severely 
in several parts from the attacks of the worm, which always remains a sub- 
ject for anxiety'. It benefited however by' a remunerative price and sustain- 
ed demand, owdng to which many engagements were met. Finally the bus- 
iness caused by the presence in Kg> pt of considerable military contingents 
cannot be overlooked as a favourable element from the economic point of 
view . 

Thanks to these factors of improvement, and in spite of the difficult 
and uncertain start, the year 1914-1915 has during the last quarter bene- 
fited by r returns which seem to be the forerunners of a reversion to a more 
normal situation. The receipts in respect of annuities and arrears of 
interest amounted during the year to £E. 1,653,000 against £E. 1,731,000 
1111913-1914 and £E. 2,232.000 in 1912-1913. We may add that from 
the 1st September 1915 to the 31st January 1916, in five months only, 


(1) The value of a talon t at par, is only 5. if>4~ francs. 
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four of which are comprised in the current financial year, there were 
received £E. 1,483,326 in respect of annuities in arrears. 

The position as regards arrears at the 31st October 1915 nevertheless 
shows the latter to be at a high figure : £. E. 2, 845,430 against £E. 2.001,325 
at the 31st October 1914, or in francs, 73763,487 instead of 61,881,399 
francs. 

Having given these explanations, we have nothing to add to the com- 
parison of the results of the last two financial years as they appear from the 
balance sheets : 


ASM is. 


Shai cholders 

/ At long date . . 
Mortgage) At short date . . . 
loans i By real property sales 
' By credits opened . 


Loans in piocess of granting .... 

Thiid parties for real property allotted 

Real property acquired by’ expropriation 

Real property purchasers 

Loans on securities 

Interest accrued but not due . . . 

v t ( Prior to financial year 

Annuities due . - 7 

j During financial year . 


Business premises ... * 

Sundry bills and securities 

Accounts at bank and with correspondents 

Cash in hand 

Sundry 


31 

[ Octobt*i 1914 

31 Oitobu 1915 

fr. 

100,000,000 

100,000,000 

» 

684 602,97(1 

(.55,428,074 


0,854,715 

6,501,791 

» 

4,671, (,15 

4.712 807 

)> 

7,0 0-2,170 

7,572.886 

fr. 

707,121,48; 

672,505 558 

fr 

261,911 

4 \> 5°7 


14,475,206 

1 1 557 4S2 

» 

TO 2oq ^98 

27 5S"i’062 

»> 

269,829 


M 

2,580 653 

2.567, "552 

)' 

58 472 461 

40 0(14,510 


14,476,036 

26,451,275 

» 

57 4 °V>bj 

47,512 212 

fr 

51,881,5(10 

73 76.M87 

ir. 

1,279,556 

1 . 279.336 

» 

6,(159,240 

15,524,274 


10,105,382 

20,660783 


3 I 7 ' 43 <> 

68,147 

}> 

2,092,023 

2722,009 

fr. 

951724,061 

969,431,507 
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LiAMi-mrs. 



V 

October 1914 

31 October 1915 

Capital 

fr. 

200,000,000 

200,000,000 

Bonds in circulation 

Bonds repayable , interest and dividends 

» 

637,382,936 

635, 3.23, 366 

payable 

)) 

8,900,731 

18,851,918 

Provision for redemption of bonds . . 

)i 

17,205,642 

1:8,570,669 

Reserve fund according 

l to articles 

1 Extraordinary reserve 

fr. 

7,438,273 

7735.804 

Reserve fund X) • • , , , • , 

, Provision for reduction of 


25,165,860 

25, :i65,860 

I premium on bonds, the 
f case arising .... 

> 

14,890,905 

14,890,903 

' Provident fund . . . 


6,026, 396 

6,250,014 


ft. 

5575 M 3 ~ 7 

54,042,581 

Deferred payments on 1110 it gage loans 

fi. 

1,518,867 

581,373 

Annuities leceived in advance 


558.45b 

447.090 

Interest payable accrued but not due 

» 

9,406,828 

9,114,352 

Sundry . ...... 

> 

5,591,617 

4.694,055 

Provision for redemption of real estate 
Provision for losses of interest on an- 


4 ’bJ 5747 

10,697,895 

nuities in arrears. . . 

> 

6,709,146 

7,628,82Q 

Profits and losses 

> 

5,682,659 

9,678,481 


fr. (>51.724,061 (>69,431,507 


During the financial yeai just expired, the Credit Fonder egyptien 
granted 123 loans of a total of 15,400,131 francs Redemption and repay- 
ment in advance amounted to 48,216,056 francs. Finally, there was a 
reduction in the total of loans of 54,815,925 francs 

The real property acquired by expropriation increased by 11,345,564 
francs. 

The loan on securities represents an advance made to the Land Bank 
of Eg\pt against the delivery of 8,617 bonds of that Company. 

The items of the liabilities call for no particular comment. 


FRANCK 

THE “ CREDIT FONCIKR 1)R FRANCK '* IN igis 

The year 1915 ran its entire course in unprecedented conditions for 
the Credit Fonder de France, While during the first seven months of the 
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year 1914 the course of business of the Company was still normal, it was 
almost completely paralysed during the entire year 1915. Loan operations 
were in abeyance and the Credit Foncier confined itself to carrying out en- 
gagements already undertaken by paying to its mortgagees and communal 
borrowers the amount of the deferred loan >, or by carrying into effect the 
land advances in icspeet ot which the mortgage formalities had been ful- 
filled Finally it resumed discounting the bills of the Sons-Comptoir des en- 
trepreneurs on account of the credits opened before the 1st August 1914. 

Hut although the activity of the Company was greatly restricted in the 
loan department the same was not the case in the financial sections, which 
were called upon to receive the final payments of the 1912 and 191 } loans 
and to effect exchange of the definitive stock of the 1912 communal loan. 
Fui thei more the Ciedit Foncier took part in the issue of the French 5 % 
loan 

The lesults of the financial yeai , under these circumstances, are satis- 
tactor\ as mav be realised by the following comparative table 


K 1 1 1 II* s 

HU 1 

191 s 

Pioeeeds of land loans . . . 

15.567, 

17,124,211 

Proceeds oi communal loans 

(),l82,6b8 

6,876,771 

Sundry pioeeeds (capital, reserve and pro- 
vision curtent accounts funds, floating 
capital and liquidation of the mortgage 

Bank) 

22,(>78,I96 

25,80 *,870 

Totals 

42 ,I 28 , 2 IS 

49 804,858 

Loans iki>im>t]u R1 



Oidinary provision . . . 

7,558 ^51 

7 804,250 

Extraordinary provision . 

*000,000 

3,000,000 

Provision for bad debts and sundry re 

demptions 

21)1 556 

( >. 159-565 

Real property rescue 

I 000,000 

1,100,000 

Provision foi loan risks 

10,000 000 

II 000,000 

Taxes, licences, contributions to superan- 

nuation funds, receipt stamps, etc . 

2 071,380 

11.92 1.685 

Total provisions . 

23,921,187 

,047,507 

General expenses 

5.602,456 

(1,146,552 

Total . 

29.525.645 

37 - 1 93.839 

The receipts being 

42,128,215 

49,804,858 

The net piofits are 

C$.604,572 

12,611,0x9 

Brought forward from previous years 

136,070 

219,728 

Available total . . . 

12,740,642 

12,850,747 
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The profits were distributed as iollows : 
Obligatory reseive fund . . 

Dividend 

Carried forwaid 


Total 


1914 


1915 


20,014 22 204 

12,500,000 12,500,0(0 

210,728 308,-43 


12,740 642 12 830,747 


During the \ ear 1015, the Credit Fonuer made 661 mortgage loans 
for a sum of 22,58b 405 francs, instead of 5,552 in 1014 for a sum of 
172,123,641 francs, being a reduction of 4,071 in the number of loans and 
149,537,146 francs in the total On the other hand the amount of repay- 
ments in advance was only 13.631.892 francs instead of 4(0702 308 francs 
The amount of the half years in aneais at 51st ‘December 1914 
was 55,845 989 francs As the half-} ears maiming in 1915 amounted to 
1 50 500,308 franc\>, the total of the annuities to be recovered was 206,426,297 
francs There were recovered 88,091 918 francs, so that there remained 
due at the jist December 118,354 850 tiancs At the 29th February 19Tb 
this total had fallen to 1 1 1 ,95b, 723 francs of which 35. 658,652 francs w^ere 
piior to the financial yeai 1915 

The mortgage loans recoverable in the invaded depaitments did not 
reach the sum of 110,500 000 francs 

As regards the communal loans the Credit Fonder, in 1915. carried 
out 9 for a total of 3,791 7 02 francs, instead oi 1,227 loans for 78,896.129 
francs in 1914, being a reduction of 1 218 in number and 75 104,337 francs 
in amount ( )n the other hand the amount oi the repayments in advance, 
which in 1914 had reached 17.142,892 represented in 1915 8,497.^52 francs 
The amount of the half-years at 31st December 1914 was 8,404,242 
francs The half-years maturing in 1915 amounted to 150,321,546 francs. 
While the total of annuities to be u covered in 1915 was 158 725,588 francs, 
the amount actually got in was 139,744.858 francs, leaving outstanding 
at the 51st December 18,980 750 fumes At the 29th February 1916, 
the arrears were reduced to 16014465 francs, of which 1,701,152 francs 
were in respect of years prioi to if 9 - The total amount of the communal 
loans granted in the invaded departments amounts to about 245 millions. 

For the Credit Fonder, whose < per at ions could not be otherwise than 
curtailed b> the war, the veai 1915 was a non-committal year. The Board 
confined itself to carrying out 01 liquidating operations current at the time 
when hostilities broke out and the few new mortgage loans were in reality 
nothing but the consolidation, after completion of the constructions, of 
credits opened before the w'ar through the Son^C omptoir des entrepreneurs . 

In 1915, the principal object of concern on the part of the Govern- 
ment, the Company and the Board of Directors was the getting in of the 
annuities, lhough the receipts under this head were comparatively normal 
for the loans granted to the departments, communes or public establish- 


8 
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ments (excepting oi course those connected with the invaded regions), 
the same was not the case with the mortgage loans. The position, un- 
favourable at the end of 1014, grew' still worse in 3015. As to those debtors 
who are with the colours and whose property is in the territory occupied 
by the enemy, one must perforce bow to the course of events and wait for 
brighter days. P01 the lest, the loans in the second category represent 
only an inconsidetable part of the total of mortgage operations of the Cre- 
dit Foncier In the great majority of the other operations, the principal 
cause of the delay in the payment of the annuities lies in the measmes re- 
lating to rents and farms. Mam boriow'ers from the Credit Foncier, being 
deprived frequently of a considerable part and sometimes almost of the whole 
of the 1 esources on which they relied, have had difficulty in meeting the 
expenses on their properties, and find in these circumstances an excuse foi 
theii temporary default. Many others howevei, wrongfully take shelter 
behind the moratorium decrees, and pioiit by the difficulty or even impossi- 
bility of proceedings arising from the measures promulgated by the public 
authorities. 

I11 spite of this position, the accounts exhibit a considerable increase ot 
profits over the year iqi4 ; needless to say these results cannot have accrued 
from the operations oi the year 1015 itself, which were almost nil ; but in 
institutions wdiich grant long date loans, the profits appearing in the entries 
lor one year are the outcome of the operations undertaken sometimes a very 
long while beforehand, and in the same way, it is not until many years 
have passed that the losses which are inevitable even in the best conducted 
business show 1 themselves in the accounts. The profits shown by the ac 
counts moreover, although perfectly correct and quite legitimate are very 
far from having ontiiely accrued or been paid in, a large portion is made 
up by interest on annuities in arrears and overdue ci edits 
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NEW ZEALAND. 


CLOSER SLTTLEMLXT IX XEW ZEALAND 


Hy X lie I'mii r N ckh vn fir Limv- 


1} I WlIAI IS CLOSER SriniMIVl, WD WHY IS IT NEEDED 


When the Dominion ot New Zealand was first settled by colonists fiom 
(treat Britain and Kin ope, a large pioportion oi the lands in the Dominion 
were not occupied by the Maori inhabitants, and consequent!} the limited 
number of colonists had lull oppoitunit} oi selecting land in large aieas. 
Moreover, as the finances oi the count r\ wetc at that time to a large c-Ntent 
dependent upon the sales of land, it natuialh followed that the Government 
of the country was anxious to settle its vacant lands at the eailicst possible 
opportunity, so as to inciease the population oi each province ard lenaci 
its hind productive, hand belonging to the Crown was therefore c fiticd in 
large aieas and atlow prices, audit w as not until comparatively iccent >ears 
that the gradual lise m population and the decrease in the aiea available 
for future selection presented a pioblem to the Government oi the countiv. 
At this time a new factor considerably enlarged the commercial activities 
of the country by the introduction of refiigcration in the meat and butter 
industry, rendering it possible to convey large quantities of New Zealand ’s 
primary and perishable products to the distant and remunerative markets 
of the world. The first shipment of frozen meat w^as made in 1882, and the 
success of the trial and subsequent shipments occasioned a great expansh n 
oi trade and a demand for sheep and daily farms, which, coupled with the 
increasing productiveness of the soil, had a corresponding ter.cki toiabc 
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the value of the land , that it was found imperative that the larger holdings 
which characterised many parts of the Dominion should be subdivided into 
smaller aieavS, and cultivated in a more intense manner, and thereby yield 
larger returns and support a greater population. Various methods were 
adopted in order to bring this about in a satisfactory manner. 


§ 2 Disposal of crown lands in smaller areas. 

As the fust step in dealing with the mattei, the Government when 
opening its wade lands lor public selection, offered them in reduced areas 
and at enhanced prices, due to the appreciation m value that has been such 
a marked leatuie of the last tw r enty years Moreovei , lands that picviously 
had been thought more or less unsuitable foi settlement in any blit extensive 
areas weie giadually found to be capable of utilisation in model at eh sized 
pastoral runs, whilst the giowth of the dairy industry enabled the most 
valuable of the Crown lands to be occupied b} families in areas much smallei 
than had been the rule Ever} effort was made to utilise the Crown lands 
to the best advantage, and wdienever leases of pastoral lands expired the 
areas w T ere oaiefully inspected, and, if practicable , § **ubdivided so that twooi 
thiee holdings might be offered in place of the one original selection In 
addition , forest reserves 1 iom which the nulling t imber haclbeen removed w ere 
rendered available for settlement, and surplus areas of Native land not re- 
quited for the personal occupation of the owners weie purchased b\ the Ciown 
and offered for public selection The increasing needs of settlement , how- 
ever necessitated fuithct steps being taken, with the result that m i <Sq2 a 
l/and for Settlements Act was mtioduced and passed b\ Parliament 


§ ] J/VNP FOR CLOSER sKll'LLMLMs 

The hand foi Settlements Act w T as first mtioduced m 1S92, and with 
modifications and additions is still the law oi the country Under its provi- 
sions the Crown --b\ means of a Board of Government officers and land 
valuers — is empowered to purchase from owners oi freehold property, estates 
that are suitable for subdivision and closer settlement A large proportion 
of such purchases is by means of mutual arrangement, but the Act contains 
provisions for the compulsory acquisition of estates, and foi the determination 
of the purchase price in a prescribed manner. This was originally thiough 
the matter being submitted to a special Compensation Court, consisting of 
a Judge oi the Supreme Court, and a representative of the owner of the land 
and of the Crown. This Court had to fix the price that should be paid by 
the Crown for the taking of the land, and if the three members did not agree 
as to the price, it was settled by the majority Several estates were acquired 
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in this manner. Of late years, however, the price has been cletei mined 
by the owner being paid the unimpioved value of the land as given in the 
Government Valuation roll, upon which the owner lias been paying lates, 
plus from 5 to io per cent, of the value so stated , together with the value of 
improvements standing on the laud. To the total amount so ascertained 
another io per cent, is added by way ot compensation for the compulsory 
taking, and after the estate is acquired, the former owner has a right of 
obtaining a lease from t lie Crown of a holding out of the estate sufficient 
for his maintenance 

This Act has been widely availed of, and since the inauguration of the 
s\ stem, up to the jist March, 1915, a total number of 282 estates, containing 
1,540,578 acres, have been acquired, and no less than 5477 separate farms 
are now occupied thereon The cost of acquisition of this land was 
£7,295,500, and the* improvement thereol prior and subsequent to selection 
has amounted to £570, oi() This amount has been raised b> waj of Govern- 
ment loans, on which inteiest varying fiom 5 1 2 to 4 per cent, per annum is 
pavable, and such interest is recouped from the rents paid lv\ the settlers, 
which are fixed at the rateof 4 1 >> per cent on the c apital value of the holdings. 
It will thutiore be seen that the scheme is sell supporting, and whilst there 
is very little financial profit made bv the Government on the* transaction, no 
loss is imposed upon the revenue of t he- country by the scheme of settlement . 
The productiveness of land settled in this manner has been largely augment- 
ed, and the rural population lias been continually added to The average 
holding ioi each settler and his family is about 250 to 400 acres and its 
acquisition may cost the < ountry about £1 ,400. but as the set tier pays rent on 
all such outlay there is really no call upon the taxpayer of the Dominion, 
and the National Debt is only irominalh added to. 

It was, however, found that this scheme <>1 closer settlement invc lvcd 
the raising of large loans and did not always meet the requirements of 
settlers. To supplement its activities, therefore, a new scheme was put 
into operation. 


$4 Lan*I» MNANCK SETTLEMENTS. 


In 1909 the band Settlement Finance Act was passed by the legis- 
lature. The Act promoted the closer settlement of land by enabling groups 
of private persons to purchase a block of freehold land and subdivide and 
occupy it in separate holdings. The purchase price is paid by means of 
debentures guaranteed by the Government, the members of each associ- 
ation only paying a small deposit when taking up the land, and giving a 
mortgage over their respective holdings to the association as securities for 
the debentures issued thereon. The purcha.se money is paid off by each 
settler within a period of twenty years, and the Crown — prior to guarantee 
ing the debentures -has each proposed settlement carefully inspected and 
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valued , so that the debentures are not issued until the Crow n is satisfied that 
the land is w^orth the price proposed to be paid The holdings may not be 
less then twenty-five acres and not more than 200 acres, but if the acreage 
value of the land is small the holding ilia} be increased up to 500 acres, 
provided that the total value of the holding does not exceed £2 ,500 From 
the coming into force of the Act, up to 31st March, 1915, forty-foui settle- 
ments containing 305 members have been formed, the aiea taken up being 
42,511 acies, for which the purchase price was £583,477 



REGENCY OF TUNIS. 
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“ REVIC'IVALEING ACCOI'NT " 


AXI) ITS OPERATION. 


SorRCliS : 

l*ROeKN-V} RBAUX 1)1 I \ CONHRENU CoNsT IT VUVJ , SI t, J ION 1 RAN^AISl (J\*( port of tfli C Oth 
sultatiu ( <>nfi itiiu, I ti mh Sictioii), SiUme ol tlu ,otli I><_cembt r uu s (Journal Ofliciel 
Tumsit n 2 nd Hbnuir\ i(jiO) 


The readcis of this Bulletin are alieadv aware of the wi etched state 
into which the agricultural crisis of kji 4 and the beginning of hostilities 
had plunged Tunisia (x). It had been essential to come to the assistance, 
with the utmost speed, of the hard-pressed jiopulation, by supplying them 
with sowing seed tor the agricultural season 1 pi 4- 1915 and ensuring then 
food supph to prevent their death from starvation. It was almost sinml 
taneouslj necessary to provide for replenishing the Regence with gram, 
sugar and petrol The initiative ol the Government was at the same time 
directed towards protecting debtors bv moratorium measures, at first ge- 
neral and later limited to those with the colours and members of the family 
living beneath their roof. As and when these measures were more and more 
restricted, the Government endeavoured to revive credit in all branches of 
commerce and industry with regard to which the law's or regulations give 
it the right of supervision or advice It even intervened in many cases 
by making direct advances 01 giving guarantees to members By contracts 
with the military commissariat department it was also concerned to ensure 
work to weavers and work people, men 01 women, by employing them on 
the making of warm woollen clothing for soldiers at the front. 

To meet these various requirements considerable lesources were needed. 
They were found by the establishment by decree of the 21st September 11)14, 
of an account called the revictualling account, receiving its supplies out of 
sums available for the time at the Treasury and advances by the Bank of 
Algeria. 

The decree estimated at fifteen million francs the amount of the opera- 
tions which the revictualling account might have to undertake. Its open- 


(1) Sec llie analysis which wc gave of the study of M Charles Geniaux on « La TunGie 
pendant la guerre* (Tunisia during the War ) in our issue ol December 191s, pp 125-129. 
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tions really amounted to nearly 23 million francs. It was indeed impossible 
to confine them to their original purpose, which was that of rcvictualling, 
and State action had to lx* extended in many other directions ( )n the othei 
hand, not only v\eie these endeavours made in 1914 , they were continued 
in 1915 as provided in the decree which organised them, and they are still 
proceeding It will he easily understood that under these circumstances the 
capital of the revictuallmg account although fixed at 15 million francs, 
necessarily exceeded this figure, and the Government, with the consent of 
the Home Government raised it to thirty million franco 

Furthermore no operation was undertaken until there were manifold 
guarantees as to lepavment. Advances were only made on payment or- 
ders ot the General Di lector of Finance with all the vouchers prescribed by 
the law of public accounts They are comprised in the accounts of the Ge 
neral Revenue Office, their collection or completion is energetically taken in 
hand then present balance does not show an expenditure exceeding three 
and ,i halt million francs and when the account is closed theie will be drawn 
up toi the French Court of Accounts a general table of all the operations 
of receipts and expenditure together with the above vouchers the balance 
sheet of which will show the final surplus or deficit which surplus will 
profit the budget, or the deficit w’ill put down to the debit of the Treasury 
reserves by virtue of a decree issued 111 legal form after being submitted to 
the French Government We may add that 111 consideration of the results 
already obtained, the ( Vcneral Director of Finance does not apprehend a 
deficit , such deficit could only arise through future operations and there 
is no reason to believe that they will be less successful than the previous 
ones 

The following weie, at the date oi the 30th November nos the ope 
rations undertaken under the revictuallmg account 



THE “ REV ICTUALLIN ( i ACCOUNT” AND ITS OPERATION 


US 



Amount 

Remaiks. 

Description of operations 

of 

illation*' 

Quantities involved 
m the operations 


1, Revictualling account' 



Quintals 

l Loam \ l " 

OoO,/)*!) n 

(1) (ft) Haul wheat 

125,880 50 

\ seef l / to settler 1 - . 

100,100 00 

(b) Soft wheat 

I 70 80 

' 


( c ) Bariev 

0 1,0 5 4 00 

Certain i y< >ans for living ami food 


{</) Beans , . 

1,271 77 

j supply io natives (?) 

4 52,8S < > Of 1 



Revictualling proinn (3) 

b, Vb'Mi 8 

Total . 

21(4,077 07 



(2) (f/) Barley 

122,550 00 

Tot U Fi 

1 5 ,, nO ,-,20 -,1 

(b) Mai/e 

104,0 35 00 

Sugar {4) 

4 o* V* 

Total . . 

227,231 00 

Petroleum 15) 

2 1 1 ,>2=) 50 

\ -,) Harfl wheat 

07,078 <)f) 

Potatoes (t>) 

■^,011(1 Of > 






Kilos 

Total of ^ 1 - Revictualling 

, p, 


- 

2 — Advance** to public services 


(4) Tst purchase 

6 , 500,000 OO 

anti establishment® 

448,070 1 j 

2nd purchase 




(proceeding) 

3 , 000,000 OO 

, \dvances l > companies <>r 




undertaking® (mines, phosphates, 


Total . . 

I 1 , 500,000 OO 

salt works 

st >0 017 nj 

(5) 1,240,033 litre 


4 Advances for t h< mamitacture 


(6) Deliveries al- 


of warm clothing for soldiers 

-> l < > 1 "> * 

ready received 

I, 468,35 4 OO 



Deliveries to b<* 


5 Advance* to sundry third 


received . 

2,1 ’,] ,(>40 OO 

parties 

1 18,005 70 





Total. . 

3 , 500,000 OO 

6 Interest 

y >0,07 5 4 f 




s 

Expenses of 1014 

5,667.340 10 

Tott.il Id 

2 2.SS4, 0-) 04, 

Expenses ol ipi (at 

* 


f 

30 November) . . 

17.217,450 [H 


This table calls for the following remarks . 

(1) The seed loans to the natives, which are set down at 217,000 
quintals at a cost of hr, <>,507,904.43. the heaviest ever advanced in Tunisia 
for that purpose, aie guaranteed to the revictualling account by the native 
Provident Societies, who have already lecovered one half of it. It has not 
been possible to recover the entire amounts, because the natives had been 
so exhausted physically and economically by the agricultural crisis of iqiq, 
they were so strongly in need of lecuperation, and were indebted both 
to the public Treasury and privately for such large amounts relatively 
speaking, that it became necessary to treat them with great consideration ; 
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neither the Treasury not the native Provident Societies desired to exercise 
against third persons all their privileged, preference or prior rights and liens, 
'-till less to exhaust all their means of action against tax payers, to whom it 
was even necessary to make fresh loans for the 1915-1916 season. The 
recovery of the balance of the 1914-1915 seed loans will take place atter the 
191b crop, of which the recent rains give a good augury. Moreover, the 
Government proposes to give the collectors a direct interest by allocating 
to them, at the expense of the native Provident Societies, a proportional 
reduction on their receipts in this respect, for which they receive no precise 
remuneration. 

(2) . Loans to settlers only appear in the table for 100,000 francs, 
but that is only a fraction of the effort made by the Administration in 
their favour. In the first place, there w r as appropriated to them a sum of 
300,000 francs taken from the fund of the surpluses available by virtue of a 
decree of the 15th June 1914 and which was paid to the Cooperative Society 
of Agriculturists, which gave it as security to the Land Loan Bank (Credit 
ioncier) of Algeria and Tunisia. Against this security the Credit fonder 
opened in favour of the Cooperative Society, both for the sowings of 1 914-15 
and the spring tillage in 1915. and dressing work of the vine, credits aggre- 
gating 1,600, 000 francs, of which 100,000 francs were furnished b\ the revic- 
tualling account as shown by the above table. The settlers’ loans for 1914- 
1915 were recovered in the proportion of 80 %. For the rest, facilities 
were granted until the 19 16 crop. The 200,000 francs provided as security 
by the Treasury consequently remained subject to this lien , a decree of the 
29th December 1915 also appropriated this same amount as a guarantee 
for the new seed and sowing loans which the Cooperative Society had to ad- 
vance to settlers for the 1915-1916 season, with the cooperation of the re- 
victualling account. This account, enjoying the fourfold guarantee of the 
debtors who contracted the loans, the Coopeiative society which gave them, 
the Banks which discounted them, and the Fund of 200,000 francs furnished 
by the Treasury, need not fear any detriment as a result of its assistance, 
which } ields it an interest calculated at the same rate as the re-discount 
rate of the Bank of Algeria 

(3) . The loans of commodities for food and subsistence to the natives, 
which amounted to 227,231 quintals, account for an expenditure of 5,352,880 
francs 10 centimes in the table. They were made by the revictualling ac- 
count for and in the name of the native Provident Societies which are ac- 
countable for them to the revictualling account. I11 reality, however, the 
native Societies are unable to repay to the last named account, if they do not 
manage to recoup themselves from their native debtors. The attempts 
at recovery which they made in 1915, after the cereal ciop, only brought 
in about 132,000 francs. Refeience was made above to the moderation 
which had to be exercised in recovering the seed loans , so much the more 
needful was it then to show an accommodating spirit towards the extre- 
mely wretched people who had needed assistance to prevent their succumb- 
ing to the famine in 1914-1915, Undoubtedly the grain supplied to them 
for then food took the form of a loan, which was repayable ; it w'ould have 
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been dangerous to proceed otherwise and to make these poor people believe 
that they contract no debt in respect of the assistance afforded them ; they 
would be too greatly tempted to rely on the indefinite repetition of similar 
generosity ; it is necessary to keep this temptation within bounds by hold- 
ing over them the obligation of repayment and demanding its fulfilment 
with all such leniency as humanity demands. The recovery of the IQ14- 
1915 loans is therefore no more abandoned than that of the balances of pre- 
vious loans of the same kind As however the re victualling account, which 
is essentially temporary in character, cannot wait for payment until the 
debtors discharge their debts, the State has substituted itself for the Ac- 
count as regards the advance * a first credit of 2 millions had been opened for 
jthat purpose by the decree of the 15th June 1914; a second credit of 
2,325,000 francs was appropriated for completion of the operation, with 
the authorisation of the Home Government. These sums were placed at 
the disposal of the native Provident Societies, which will thence be able 
to repay the revictualling account, but which must henceforward pay in 
what they succeed in recovering of the subsistence loans, not to the said 
account, but to the State, which will enter the same in its ordinary budget 
of receipts as being the proceeds of repayment. 

The revictualling operations pro{)er related to grain, petroleum, sugar 
and potatoes. 

The grain o}>erations have been completed but not yet liquidated. They 
covered 97,000 quintals of wheat, of a total value of 3,339,645 francs 78 
centimes. They consisted of purchases and re-sales, and never of loans 
Nevertheless they left a fairly big loss (about 270,000 francs) resulting from 
the fact that the last cereals bought arrived in Tunisia after great delay, 
at the moment when the grain of the Tunisian crop was already making 
its appearance on the maiket, which compelled their re-sale below- cost 
price. Really, as the cost price included the import duty into Tunisia, 
which benefited the budget, the loss sustained by the re victualling account 
was counterbalanced by the gain made by the budget. In the final up- 
shot the operation was of advantage to Tunisia, and with regard to the re- 
vict nailing account, its loss will be made good |by the profits yielded 
by its other operations. 

The petroleum operations took place and terminated in 1914 The> 
comprised 1,246,033 litres of petroleum and a total sufn of 211,825 francs 
59 c , being liquidated without profit or loss. 

The sugar operations, which began in 1914 and still continue, had, 
at 30th November 1915, entailed an aggregate outlay of 4,513,693 francs 
46 c. The purchases were made in Italy , one, of 6500 tons, has been 
completely delivered, the other, of 5000 tons, is in course of delivery, but 
difficulties in exportation procedure have arisen and have retarded the 
operation of the dc facto monopoly, which the Direction of Finance tended 
to institute in Tunisia, to the great advantage of the Treasury and the con 
sumer. 

The potato operations are in progress. They cover 3,500 tons (more 
than half already delivered) of a value of about 500,000 francs, recovered 
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almost as soon as paid, the re-sale following immediately on the arrival of 
the potatoes in Tunisia. 

Secured advances at interest have been made by the revictualling 
account • 

To the amount of 866,0x7 francs r c. to various Companies and un- 
dertakings holding mining or phosphate concessions. 

To the amount of 448,676 francs 14 c to public services and establish- 
ments, such as the administration of the Habous, whose revenue consisting 
of fruits and rent was reduced or remained unpaid owing to the bad harvest 
to such an extent that the operation of its various institutions would have 
been jeopardised without the advances of the levictualling account 

Up to Fi 148,905 76 to various third parties who now still owe onljr 
2000 fiancs 

Finalh, the revictualling account lent its cooperation for the manu- 
facture of the warm clothing intended foi the soldiers during the winter 
1914-1915 This manufacture, undertaken under the auspices of the Di- 
rection of Native Economic Sei vices , and for account of the Army Supplies 
Department of the Division occupying Tunisia, entailed an expenditure 
of 54<> 175 francs 86 centimes advanced by the revictualling account, and 
completely letunded at cost price, without profit on either sick, by the Army 
Supplies Department. 

Completing the comments called for by the table of operations of the 
revictualling account, we may add 

(1) That the revictualling account had already, at 30th Xovembre 
19x5, paid either to the Treasury or to the Bank of Algeria, as interest 
on the capital needed for its operation, a sum of 599,975 francs 51 c tor 
which it is being or will be recouped as and when settlement is made with 
its debtors 

(2) That its operation had, on the other hand, yielded to the Trea- 
sury m customs duty 01 iuternal duty on cereals, sugar, petroleum and 
potatoes, and for registration duty, a sum of more than 2,200,000 francs. 
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THK TOWNW ARD MIOR VIION OR 'HID Kl R U v J'ORI’I.A'IK >N AN1) ITvS BO.SbJBIyL, 
RKMRDIIiS « dilution <les So cau^ts, m_s uuurles *>, (< The desertion 

of the Countryside , its Cdims and Ruuulio >) Ivy \delatd Dili; re Published b\ the 
Ministry of \sriuulture. Bullet in No i i i t f> 

The depletion of the countryside population, which is assuming grave 
proportions m Canada, is rightly a matter of concern to the Government of 
that country. The evils entailed bv the desertion of the countryside are 
too well known to admit of such a problem being neglected the moment it 
arises, above all in the case of an eminently agricultural country like Canada, 
whose immense natural wealth is veiy iar as yet from being properly turned 
to account. 

From 1901 to igri, the rural population of Ontario fell off In 52, 184 
souls, while the urban population incieased by 392,511. The seaboard 
provinces likewise recorded a reduction in the population of then rural 
districts, while the population of their towns swelled considerably In the 
province of Quebec, while the population ot the towns grew T by 313,863, 
that of rural districts, including the recenth settled parts, increased only 
by 39,951. Twenty-six counties tven showed a diminution of their rural 
population. A like reduction had also taken place from 1891 to 1901 in 
26 counties. This reduction had been 45,318 during the first period and 
amounted to 25,628 in the second. 

An enquiry carried out in 1909 showed that the old parishes continue 
to lose a large proportion of their population on the land. The enquirer, 
M. Ren£ Dupont, consulted the priests of 695 parishes and obtained O03 
replies. He was thus able to ascertain that the number of persons in these 
parishes who left their homes in 1909 totalled 19,093 ; some simply left the 
province, others made their way to the United States. 

In the whole of Canada, Alberta and Saskatchewan are the only pro- 
vinces where the rural population rose more rapidly than the urban. The 
following table shows this increase in the different provinces, from igoi 
to 1911: 
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Urban population Rural population 


Alberta 

increase 121,314 

increase 

180,327 

British Columbia 

113,505 

** 

100,318 

Manitoba 

” 129,892 

* * 

70,5” 

New Brunswick .... 

” 22,262 

reduction 

1,493 

Nova Scotia 

56,745 

f > 

23,98 1 

Ontario .... 

392,511 

H 

52,184 

Quebec 

313,863 

increase 

39,951 

Prince Edward Island . . . 

15 

reduction 

9,546 

Saskatchewan 

113,815 

increase 

287,338 


In the whole of Canada, from 1901 to igii, the urban population in- 
creased by 1,263,922, while the rural population only increased by 591,241. 
If the movement continues, the population of the towns, i. e. the number of 
consumers, will soon exceed the number of producers. This is what has 
already happened in Ontario, where the urban population now shows a 
preponderance over the rural population. In the province of Quebec the 
rural population forms only 51.6 ° 0 of the total. It formed 80.5 ° 0 in 
1871. To show how this percentage has varied during the last forty years, 
the following table has been drawn up, which seems to approximate fairly 
closely to the truth : 


l iban population Kuril population 

In 1871 19 5 ° 0 of the total population 80.5 

” 1881 228 ” ” ” 77.2 

" 1891 29.2 ” ” ” 70.8 

M 1901 39.8 ” ” ” 60.2 

” 1911 48.4 " ” ” 51.6 


In 1901, for every 100 inhabitants living in the towns, there were 165 
living in the country, while at present to 100 inhabitants living in the town 
there are only 119 living in the country. 

The desertion of the countryside therefore, according to these figures, 
is very marked, and it is for the rest connected with the attraction exercised 
on the land workers by the vicinity of the United States, and also the very 
rapid industrialisation of the east of Canada. 

''If we wish to keep our people in the country districts ”, says the 
author of the pamphlet, “ two things are needed : to induce them to do so 
and provide them with the means. The first point may be attained by a 
rational and prolonged educational campaign, in which all those who com- 
mand the hearing of youth should collaborate. The agricultural colleges 
are already working in this direction, with a success which would not have 
been anticipated ten years ago ; thus they will soon spread abroad, through 
the length and breadth of the country, intelligent and progressive young 
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farmers, whose example alone will be the best training for that part of the 
rural population which is hostile to all innovations 

The educative action must furthermore also be exerted in the country- 
side by developing there the spirit of association, which not only takes 
the form in practice of mutual protection by small farmers, but also of 
improvement of their lands and produce Tp do this there is needed the 
collaboration of the large and medium farmers who have greater influence 
over the small farmers, and can consequently persuade them to join with 
them, taking the necessary steps and sharing the first expenses for impro- 
vement of the land. When once the cooperative societies have been formed, 
or the farmers have joined the societies already existing, the workers on the 
land will soon find those financial facilities which they lack. 

Cooperation will therefore also serve to achieve the second object 
in view It will however be the more effective in the measure in which 
a large area of easily accessible land can be offered to farmers. Already, 
“ several farmers will be able to establish themselves comfortably when there 
is not so much anxiety to have extensive lands as to have well cultivated 
lands, and when the trouble is taken to develop the resources of the soil 
under cultivation " This amounts therefore to replacing extensive by 
intensive cultivation Finally, the endeavour should be made to direct 
many farmers’ families towards the new regions not yet settled, by granting 
them special encouragements 


UNITED vSTATi;S 


RLR\L CREDIT BILLS BEFORE CONGRESS ( ah forma htutt San Francisco, 

Maich z *>, 1916 -- Among the tural credit bills introduced in the House of Re 
pies‘'ntaiivc-' dining the 6ph Congress, non in session, are the lolloving. 


H R. 20b. A bill to provide a system of loans to farmers in landed 
securities. 

H. R. 240. A bill to create a farm credit bureau in the Department of 
Agriculture, to encourage agriculture and ownership of farm homes, to 
secure a reduction of interest on farm first mortgages, and for other pur- 
poses. 

H. R. 263. A bill to provide for the making of farm loans the postal 
savings funds. 

H. R. 391. A bill for the establishment of a farm credit bureau in the 
Department of Agriculture, to reduce the rate of interest of farm mort- 
gages and to encourage agriculture and the ownership of farm homes 

H. R. 398. A bill to establish a Federal rural credits bureau in the 
Department of the Treasury, and to authorize such bureau to make loans on 
farm lands. 
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H. R. 404. A bill authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to loan 
money to farmers and taking certain securities therefore. 

H. R. 595 A bill to provide for a low rate of interest and long-time 
loans in aid of agriculture, and for other purposes. 

H. R. 4597. A bill to establish a Government bureau to loan money on 
agricultural lands as security. 

H R. 4800 A bill to provide for a low rate of interest and long-time 
loans in aid of agriculture and for other purposes 

H. R 6049. A bill to provide capital for agricultural development, 
to create a standard form of investment based upon farm mortgages, to 
equalise rates of interest upon farm loans, to furnish a market for United 
vStates bonds, to provide a method for appl>ing postal savings deposits to 
the promotion of the public welfare, and for other purposes. 

II R 6922. A bill to provide for the making of farm loans from the 
posted savings funds, to provide a low rate ot interest and long-time loans 
m aid of agriculture and the ownership of farm homes, and foi other 
pur] loses. 

II R 6912 A bill to establish national farm-laud banks, to provide 
for a low rate of interest and long-time loans in aid of agriculture, and for 
other purposes 

II. R. 9907. A bill to establish postal savings banks, to enable the 
Government to borrow' money directly from the people, and to maiket its 
bonds directly to the people in small and varying denominations through 
the medium of the post office, and for other purposes 

H R. 10314. A bill to provide capital for agricultural development, 
to create a standard form to investment based ujhui faim mortgage, to 
equalize rates of interest upon farm loans, to furnish a market for United 
States bonds, to create Government depositaries and financial agents for 
the United States and for other purposes. 

H. R. 10061. A bill to provide capital for agricultural and urban home 
development ; to create standard forms of investment, one based upon farm 
mortgages and another upon urban home mortgages . to equalize rates of 
interest , to provide for deposits and personal credits , to furnish a market 
for United States bonds ; to create Government depositaries and financial 
agents for the United States, and for other pui poses 

H R. 10761. A bill to provide capital for agricultural development, 
to create a standard form of investment based upon farm mortgages, to 
equalize rates of interest upon farm loans, to furnish a market for United 
States bonds, to provide a method of applying postal savings deposits to 
the promotion of the public welfare, and for other purposes. 

H. R. 6838. A bill to provide capital for agricultural development, 
to create a standard form of investment based upon farm mortgage, to 
equalize rates of interest upon farm loans, to furnish a market for United 
States bonds, to create Government depositaries and financial agents for 
the United States, and for other purposes. 
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FRANCE 

THE APPRENTICESHIP OF SIIEPIIJ RDS FeuilU d’lntoi mail 011 du Mnusldit* ck l’A- 

gricullure, 1 \ Match n>H» 

Though agricultural statistics show that from 1840 to the present time 
the number of sheep in France has decreased 50 0 () , dropping from 
32,151,430 head to i(>, 7*17, 700 in iqi2, it should not be concluded fTom this 
that the number of flocks has declined m the same proportion. Nor yet 
can it be inferred that the occupation of shepherd has experienced the ef- 
fects of any such reduction, and is no longer equal to other agricultural 
employments. 

As a matter of fact it has, for many years now, been perceived that 
the reduction in the number of sheep was not only due to the elimination 
of tallow lands, the practice of ploughing up stubble fields and the exten- 
sion of pasturages and artificial glass lands as a result of the use of chemical 
manures and suitable dressings, but also to modifications in methods of 
1 earing and fattening 

It is estimated that at least tour-fiitlis of the sheep sent to the abattoirs 
are now killed at an average age two-thirds less than what it used to be, 
and that these animals nevertheless \ield on the average a greater weight 
of meat Sugai-mill and distillery waste, m fact, allow of fattening more 
numerous flocks than formerly on certain fauns and lenewing them more 
frequently It is incorrect to say that sheep rearing has declined through 
the encroachments of intensive cultivation There is no doubt that it 
has made room for beef cattle, and particularly for milch cows, in non- 
fertile parts where an improvement of the soil has allowed oi forming arti- 
ficial grass lands, but it should be noted that in these cases the flocks, con 
sitting only of a few head, were generally tended by the children of the small 
tenant farmers, and that the number of paid shepherds has therefore not 
been reduced there. 

It is nevertheless certain that sheep breeding has been completely 
modified in those parts where cultivation is on a large scale, and that the 
shepherd’s trade has undergone a change for the better. 

Instead of driving out his animals during the greater part of the year 
on to lands bearing only a poor and chance vegetation, penning them in 
there, putting up and taking down the fold at times after nightfall and thus 
being exposed to inclemencies of the weather, and possessing nothing but 
an uncomfortable, narrow cabin for his night shelter, the shepherd only 
takes out his animals every day if the weather is favourable, in the spring, 
to fields growing crimson clover or annual forage plants, to natural grass 
lands, along roads, rivers or ponds ; in summer, over cereal stubble ; in the 
autumn over artificial grass lands or into the beetroot fields. Although 
really it still exists in a fair number of places, the practice of folding in the 
field tends to disappear more and more or is only exceptional, both owing 
to the mishaps it causes in the rearing of the sheep and owing to its bad 
results from the point of view of the regular fertilising of the land. Conse- 
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quently the shepherd’s trade is a less laborious one ; on the other hand it 
requires more crait training than formerly. The shepherd is required to 
know the particular ration suitable for the different groups forming the 
flock : breeding ewes, fattening sheep, lambs to be kept for reproduction, 
and lambs for fattening, the very different age or condition of which deter- 
mines the formation of distinct lots. Important as it is that he should 
know how to guide a flock through fields covered with crops, he must above 
all know how to shear, how to dock the tails of the lambs and castrate them, 
to look after the sheep at the time of lambing and during suckling, to pro- 
perly treat sick or injured animals, to notice their condition at once, and 
even to prevent cases of indigestion by a good distribution of the rations. 
All this is learned pretty quickly, but only from competent shepherds and 
instructors, on a farm where the flock is considerable and where it is main- 
tained either with a view to speculations of a very varied character or only 
with a view to this practical instruction. 

The fresh decrease since the war in the actual number of flocks has 
prompted the Minister of Agriculture to reopen a shepherds’ school at the 
national faun of Rambouillet. The proposal of M. Hanotaux, the late 
Minister of foreign affairs, to cover the annual expenses of providing a 
home there for 35 men crippled in the war, has largely contributed to this 
decision. 

The national school of agriculture at Grignon, the piactical schools 
of Oisellerie (Charcnte), La Brosse (Yonne) and Chatillon-sur-Seine (Cote 
d’Or) will on their part organise special sections of apprentice-shepherds. 
It is hoped that farmers will thus soon be able to hud the specially trained 
men who are entirely lacking, and whose absence, as has frequently been 
observed, has compelled them to give up sheep breeding. 

Many war cripples are capable of making good shepherds. The carry- 
ing on of this trade is quite compatible with the loss of an eye, an arm or 
a leg, and in most cases involves but moderate strain. 

If account be taken of the conditions of life of the shepherd, who to- 
day generally has a cottage and a garden, who furthermore possesses a 
few hours of leisure every day, and can even get his place. taken sometimes 
on Sundays when the flock is kept at the home pen, it must be admitted 
that of all agricultural trades that of the shepherd is one of the best paid 
and the most enviable. Some further idea of this will be furnished by the 
following average figures extracted from the “ Enquiry into agricultural 
wages” in 1902: 


Regions 

Soisson (Aisne) . . 
Champagne (Marne) 
Nogent (Aube). . . 

Oise 

Seine-et-Marne . . 
Chatillon (Cote-d’Or) 


Annual earnings 

1,200 to 1,300 fr. 
1,000 to 1,200 ” 
700 to 800 ” 
T,I00 to 1,200 ” 

700 to 800 " 
boo to 700 " 


Incidental earnings 

Lodging and garden 
Lodging and garden 
Lodging and food 
Lodging and garden 
Lodging and food 
Lodging, food and 
20 to 40 f r, gratuities 
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To these wages there must also be added certain allowances which 
are becoming more and more usual, such as the allowance for food for dogs, 
a bonus of 5 to 10 francs for shearing, 15 to 50 centimes per animal deli- 
vered to the butcher and 50 centimes for the safe birth of each lamb, etc. 
All these advantages deserve to be taken into serious consideration by those 
who return disabled from the war 


* 


* 


* 


THE EXPANSION OF MECHANICAL INDUSTRY IN THE COUNTRY AND THE TOWN- 
WARD MIGRATION — 1 ‘awlowski (Auguste) Lit desertion des campagnes et 1 <* len- 
denutin de la guerre (Tlie desertion of the countryside and Hit inonow of the war), in the 
Rivut p<ihtujUi J parhmentmu , of 10 April 1016 

Mr Pawlowski points, as the means of combatting the desertion of 
the countryside, to several experiments on a large scale m relation to me- 
chanical industry, which have been cai lied out with unquestionable success. 
( )ne of them may serve as an example 

The town ot Saint-Etienne was, at the beginning of the XIXth centuiy. 
a small city of only 25,000 inhabitants. To-day its population exceeds 
150,000 souls. Its growth is traceable both to the development of the min- 
ing and metallurgical industry and to the expansion in the ribbon manufac- 
ture The embroidery woik of Saint-Etienne has a place to itself in the 
world 

Until 1900, the concentration ol the ribbon industry had been the cha- 
racteristic feature of the expansion of that city. The rural districts of the 
Haute-J/Oire had emptied themselves completely for the benefit of the towns 
when, some fifteen years ago, the idea was conceived of relieving the con- 
gestion of Saint Etienne by spreading the power loom through the deserted 
villages 

Waterfalls were called into requisition, electricity distributing systems 
were constructed, and the power looms of Saint-Etienne fell off gradually 
in number in proportion as the numbei of country looms grew, as is proved 
by the following statistics : 
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Saint -Etienne 
and C6te-Chaude 

Loire 

(Siunl-Etn nne 
excluded) 

Haute- I*oi re 


ly 001ns 

— 

— 

1901 

4 > 79 « 

1.372 

434 

IQ02 

5,508 

1.630 

1 ,080 

1904 

5,812 

1,760 

1.738 

1904 

54>47 

1,813 

2,349 - 

1905 

5,700 

I, 9 L 3 

2,784 

1909 

. . 5,618 

1,88b 

3*149 

1907 . 

5,716 

2,045 

5 . 4^2 

I0O8 

5, boo 

2,lb2 

3 , 74 b 

1909 . 

5,471 

2,189 

3 > 5 b 

IQIO • 

5>322 

2,187 

4.167 

1911 . 

5.°<>4 

2,251 

4,290 

1912 • 

4 >49 

2,219 

4,285 

1915 • 

4.650 

2,500 

4 > 370 

1914 • 

4 » 7 J° 

2, boo 

4,400 


Since 1908, the number of looms at Saint-Etienne has fallen off by 870. 
From 1901 to 1914, the number of looms in the rural districts of the Loire 
has doubled, and that of the looms in the Haute- Loire, a one-time forlorn 
country, has increased tenfold 

To be specific, in 1914 there were * 

1,485 looms at Sainte-Sigolene (4,957 inhabitants) , 

276 looms at Saint- Pal-de-Mons, (2,527 inhabitants) , 

256 looms at Les Villettes (1,170 inhabitants) ; 

940 looms at Saint-Didier-la Seauve (6,179 inhabitants) ; 

148 looms at Saint-Mauriee-du-Lignon (2,589 inhabitants) ; 

^19 looms at Monistrol-sur-Loire (5,087 inhabitants) ; 

1,085 looms at Saint- J ust-Mallemont (5,574 inhabitants) ; 

148 looms at Saint-Genest-Malifaux (Loire) (2,523 inhabitants). 

Most of these hamlets witnessed the growth of their population to twice 
the number in five or six years. They have resumed the aspect which they 
formerly possessed and had for a moment lost. Rural labourers were highly 
satisfied with this awakening. Before the war they earned almost as much 
in the villages as at Saint-Etienne, with very much smaller expenses, liv- 
ing at Saint-Etienne having always been very costly. Their health condi- 
tions were singularly improved ; their wives gave them effective assistance, 
families were no longer broken down by drink and manufacturers addiessed 
themselves more Teadiiy to country than to town labourers, the latter being 
naturally more exacting. 

Thus electricity had transformed the entire region and restored life 
and well-being where desolation reigned. 
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A like expeiiment at Lavelanet, in Ariege, served to retain a working 
population which tended to migrate. The position of the latter has become, 
perhaps not brilliant, but agreeable at least For ten hours work the weaver 
of Ariege earns about eight francs Many workmen can moreover run two 
looms, getting their wife or son to look aftei one of them. This means that 
the family budget is bigger and better balanced. 

It is quite a charming experience to visit an individual modernised 
weaving loom, where the machines are driven by a small motor The 
weavers of Lavelanet no longer think of seeking their fortune elsewhere 
and the employer class congratulates it sell on the existence of a system 
which renders strikes illusory and leaves at its disposal for free use the moue\ 
which the construction of a centralised null would have necessitated 

In the region of the Jura no less niaiked results have been seemed 
The rural district of Samte-Claude engages m wood-work In the village 
and even on the farms wood working was carried on before the war One 
commune made pipes exclusively, another mustard spoons, a third small 
wooden tubes for inflating children’s balloons Labour was foimerh lll- 
paid, with consequent depopulation of the villages The Electric Union 
of Samt-Claude thought that by placing the resources of electricity at the 
disposal of the workers it would prevent the eleseition of the hamlets b> 
increasing the wages of workers Its antuipations have not been falsified 
It acted in the same way with the diamond workers who are numerous in 
that region, and the celluloid workers of Ovonnav Thanks to its initia 
tive, the region has been it populated and the mou and more deserted 
countryside had between iqoinndiqi \ legainedb oooto 10 ooo inhabitants 


I 1 \LY 


THl LSTABUSIIM1 NT *>I \\ ‘ ()} riCl H >k enMMl RU \ L VXD U >L< >M U, 1M OR 
M YTION ’ .1 Communication ol t lit Untuto Colomak Itali.mo Rome i H 

The Italian Colonial Institute, which proposes "to contribute to the 
rapid resumption and increase of commercial relations with foreign count- 
tries, especially those to which is directed the stream of Italian emigration ”, 
has recently, m concert with the Ministeis of Foreign Affairs, Colonies and 
Agriculture, instituted an Office for Commercial and Colonial Information 
This Office will supply rapid and precise information and particulars to the 
foreign and Italian buyer and producer as to the following . 

a) raw and half manufactured materials, agricultural and industrial 
products, Italian and foreign , 

b) commercial practices, requirements of consumers and the position 
of markets, Italian and foreign ; 

c) conditions of packing and forw aiding of goods in Italy and abioad , 

d) means of communication, transport and landing, suggesting in 
each case those most advisable, and giving information on marine charges , 
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e) the interpretation and application of customs tariffs, commercial 
treaties, certificates of origin, import, export and transit licences, etc. , 

J) the loan bank Establishments for Italy and abroad, connected 
with trade, exports and imports ; 

£) information which, though of more or less confidential character 
relates to Italian commercial activity. 

The Office for commercial and colonial information, keeping in direct 
and continuous touch with agricultural, industrial and commercial circles, 
will point out 

i) Italian Firms purchasing and able to purchase foreign products, 
natural and manufactured , 

2.) Italian Firms purchasing and able to purchase the products of 
Italian agriuiltuie or mdustiy 

}) the commission Houses and commercial representatives whose 
honest and competent work may promote, enhance and ensure commercial 
interchange between Italy and foreign countries. 

Finally, the said Office, by its continual relations with th 1 technical 
(Government offices, will give its willing and assiduous collaboration towards 
the speedy solution of all those general and special questions of a commer- 
cial or industrial character, which may arise with the public offices of the 
Italian State 


* * 

AN IMPORT \NT 1>J,M \\J> OF THE TECHNICAL COMMITTEE OF AC.RK \ I/I I RE IN 
REFERENCE TO \< VRICULTUR U, IAHOt/R -Holkttiuo (Uimiuio \ti/um,Ue 
ili*l Loaoio, Ronu , N‘ 8, i6th A])ixl i'>i<> 

lu the April lUiUcUn we reported on the formation of a ‘ technical com- 
mittee ” of Agricultuie consisting of persons skilled in the technical and eco- 
n< nuc questions of agriculture, and called upon to exercise the functions 
previously entrusted to the Superior Council of Agriculture This Commit- 
tee, which met on the jjnd March 1015, passed a resolution among other 
things for the establishment in each division 01 district of an agricultural 
labour bureau under the direction of a Commission of which representati- 
ves of agriculturists and of the labour organisation should form part. The 
bureau would have to perform very varied and important duties, such as : 

a) take a summary census of the male labour at present available 
in every agricultural region, and compute its shortage or excess in relation 
to the needs of local cultivations ; 

b) to organise the transfer of labourers from one part to another as 
need requires , 

c) to promote the employment on the land of city labourers , 

d) to obtain the maximum utilisation of female labour, having re- 
course to education and propaganda , 

e) to settle in the best practical way, by means of communal 
Commissions, any disputes arising in connection with labour and v^ages* 
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In organising these bureaux regard may be had, according to place and 
circumstance, to the desirability of coordinating them with already exist 
ing institution*- 


NEW son'll WALES 

GOVERNMENT SHARK FARMING - Ilit Rastoml Renew, Melbourne, Vol XXVI 
January 1916 

Some time ago the Governement announced that it had decided to 
enter upon an experiment of share fanning Further particulais are now 
to hand Twentv readv-made ianns ot about 800 acres each are now 
available and applications are invited from persons wishing to lease them 
fora penodof ten years The Minister for Agnculture has pist announced 
the following details of the scheme 

The blocks to be allotted to each settle! will be approximately 800 acres 
of which 500 acres will be used foi cultivation purposes and joo acres for 
grazing Of the 500 acres leferred to 2 50 acres must be sown each >ear, 
and 250 acres tallowed Ten acres must be ploughed and planted for affores- 
tation purposes Sheep should be run on each block, and assistance may 
be given legardmg the pin chase of these sheep The shaie farmer is to 
find liis own equipment for putting m and taking off the ciop, to find his 
shaie of the bags and to pay foi his share of the cartage The shaie farmer 
is to have two-thirds of the whole of the crop whethei cut foi hav or strip- 
ped for grain For the 550 actes (about) of grazing and fallowed land the 
farmei will pay to the Crown rental at the rate of 2 per cent on the 
improved capital value ] 


El SSI V 


RUSSIAN AGR1CI I„T U R A3* CO N G RLSS — topi OBO-ITpOMbmiviOHuaii lViem [Journal 
of Imhntrv and < ommene). Nos * 5 , [ 7 ,, "3-7 Kibuiarj and \o M nr n o 

Ratal Economy) Nos <j t 10 11, 12 it islh Much 

On the 22nd February, (btli Mirch) of the piesent >eai the 
annual Russian Agricultural Congress w r as held at Petrograd, on 
the proposal of the Russian Chamber ot Agriculture This year’s Con- 
gress is the fourth, since the foundation of the Chamber which took place 
in 1912. It presented a novel aspect, inasmuch as for the first time among 
the representatives of agriculture theie also appeared those of the Zemstvos 
as members of the Chambei of Agricultme, with fully equal rights This 
gratifiyng event, the calling in of the Zemstvo members to collaborate in 
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connection with questions of great importance for Russian agricultural and 
national economy, denotes a great forward stride both in the general and 
economic life of the Empire, which fact was thorcughl} appreciated by the 
Congress. Thus Punce Cherbatoff, a Zemstvo member, formeily Minister 
for Home Affaiis, was elected Chairman of the Congress. The late Minis- 
ter of Agri< ulfiru Mi Naumoff, in his address to the Congress used among 
others the expression 4 the Zemstvos dear to niv heart” The pa- 
pers read and proceedings also made repeated reference to the importance 
of collaboration with the Zemstvos and the happy results to be expected 
from it 

The Congress dealt with various questions In addition to those hav- 
ing reference to conditions prevalent at the present moment, general eco- 
nomic and social, and technical agricultural questions w’erc discussed, 
which are to serve as general bases in Russian agriculture 

The Congress adopted the following resolutions among others 
K01 the purpose of studying treaties of coin men. e, a permanent com- 
missi )ii of to members is appointed in the Chamber of Agriculture, and in 
this Commission representatives of the local Provincial and Zemstvo Com- 
missions dealing with these questions may also take part. 

For consultation upon general economic questions of the Umpire men 
belonging to agricultural circles shall aho be called 111 

The Executive Committee of the Chamber of Agriculture is required to 
take measuies tor the pui pose of having this Resolution of the Congress 
carried into effect, if possible forthwith 

Agricultural associations and societies shall be assisted materially, 
and provided with skilled agricultural staff The combination of such so- 
cieties shall also be promoted, and their relations to the Zemstvos clearly 
laid down 

O11 the proposal of the former Minister of Agriculture and State Coun- 
cillor YeimofT (an authority on agrarian matteis) it is resolved that both 
the Government end the legislative bodies be requested to cieate Zemstvo 
organisation so-called small Zemstvo units on the land The importance of 
these bodies to the agricultural population could not be over-estimated in 
consideration of what the Zemstvos although at the present time they 
only exist in the towns of European Russia had also done for the rural 
district 

In relation to questions of agricultural credit, a special commission 
is to be formed by the Executive of the Chamber of Agriculture, in which 
men of of science, trade and industry are to take part the legislature is to 
be applied to for the introduction of a public system of mortgage and land 
register, on which land credit is then to be exclusively based. 

With regard to the abolition of vodka manufacture and its consequences 
to agriculture, the Vice-President of the Congress, Prince Galitsin, put the 
following resolution to the meeting, which we reproduce verbatim, omit- 
ting unessential parts. * 

« As the great reform inaugurating the sobriety of the people has resulted 
in an abrupt break in the relations between the State vodka monopoly and 
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the vodka industry, and as this industry was very closely bound up with 
agriculture, owing to the fact that potato planting had developed all 
around the distilleries, and cattle breeding liad undergone growth, the Con- 
gress, in view of this newly-created position, puts on record the desirabi- 
lity that a special examining body be instituted to enauire into all icsults 
hence arising, and take measures to prevent any reaction on Russian agri- 
culture, the point of departuie in this case to be the complete prohibition 
of the sale of vodka » 

We have only given prominence heie to a few of the resolutions of the 
Congress, which, in view ol the importance of the questions dealt with and 
also the number of the participants, hailing from all parts of the Empire, 
has been rightly described by the Munster of Agriculture NaumofF as a 
mobilisation of Russian agricultural tones 
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The International Institute of Agriculture was established under the 
International Treaty ot June 7th, IQ05, which was ratified by 40 Govern- 
ments. Fifteen other Government^ have since adhered to the Institute, 
It is a Government Institution m which each Country is represented 
by delegates The Institute is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, confining its operations within an international sphere, 
shall : 

(а) Collect, stud>, and publish as piomptlv as possible, statistical, 
technical, or economic information concerning farming, vegetable and ani- 
mal pioducts, the commerce in agricultural products and the prices pre- 
vailing in the various market?. 

(б) Communicate to parties interested, also as promptly as possible, 
the above information. 

L) Indicate the wages paid ior farm work. 

(d) Make known new diseases ot plants which may appear in any 
part of the world, showing the tenitorics infected, the progress of the 
diseases, and, if possible, the remedies which are effective. 

(e) Study questions concerning agricultural co-operation, insur- 
ance, and credit in all their aspects ; collect and publish information wLich 
might be useful in the various countries tor the organisation ot works 
connected with agricultural co-operation, insurance and credit. 

(/) Submit to the approv al of the Governments, if there is occasion 
for it, measures for the protection of the common interests of farmers and 
for the improvement of their condition, aftei having utilized all the 
necessary sources of information, such as the wishes expressed b) T interna- 
tional or other agricultural congresses, or by congresses ot sciences applied 
to agriculture or agricultural societies, academies, learned bodies, etc.. 
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Part 1 : Co-operation and Association 


DENMARK. 


DANISH DAIRIES IN i<)i 4 . 


OFFK'IAI, SOI'RIH. 

sSTXTISTISKlC Mr.DDFI^KbSKN Men libruj't i i Danmaik i lui | (^tatistual ( omnium ca- 
tions Danish Dairying in i<u6j Copenhamn ioift 


Following on the study which we recently published (l) on Danish 
cooperative dairies, we are enabled to complete the particulars already 
supplied by those relating to the financial year 1914 

The materials for these new data were collected in connection with 
the census of the industry in 1914 

Towards 1880 a great development of the Danish dairy industry be- 
gan, and farmers, owing to the decline in the price of wheat on the market 
of the world, began to export animal products instead of cereals. In 1881 
the first cooperative dairy was established , and in the course of the ten 
years which followed about 900 cooperative dairies were created. vSince 
the beginning of the centur} 7 the number of cooperative dairies has increased 
as follows : 

1900 1,029 

1906 1,05b 

1909 i,i57 

1914 1,168 

In addition to the 1,168 cooperative dairies there were in 1914, 335 
private dairies ; the total number of dairies thus amounted to 1,503. The 


(j) See International Review of Agricultural Economics, November- December, 1915 
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DENMARK - CO-OPERATION AND ASSOCIATION 


importance of private dairies in Danmark fell off in proportion as coopera- 
tive dairies gained ground ; about half of the 335 private dairies which 
existed in 1914 produced^but little butter. The manufacture of butter 
for export is concentrated more and more in cooperative dairies. 

In 1914, 166,000 or 90 °o of the 182,000 Danish cow keepers supplied 
milk to the cooperative dairies ; the owners of these cow sheds kept about 
85 % of the whole of the cows in Denmark. 

It is chiefly dairy farms of medium size which join the cooperative 
societies, while a part of the very small ones and particularly the exceed- 
ingly large ones remain aloof from this movement. There are nevertheless 
several dairy farms both among the small and the big ones which have joined 
the cooperative dairies. 

Each of the dairies of Denmark draws on an average 2,300,000 kilo- 
grams of fresh milk per annum ; there are but a small number of dairies 
with a quantity exceeding 6 million kilograms. The cooperative dairies 
are on the average larger than the private ones. Taken as a whole the 
aveiage size of the dairies tends to increase. They employ in all 6,200 
persons or about 4 per dairy. Among the persons employed 5,100 were 
men and 1,100 women The women were mostly at the private dairies 
and city dairies. As regards the dairies engaging mainly in the production 
of butter, the number of women employed is decreasing while the number 
of men shows a heavy increase. 

In 1914 there were in Denmark 1,300,000 cows, and the quantity of 
milk per annum is estimated at 3,500 million kilograms The present 
investigations only cover about 3,300 million kilograms of milk, part 
of the milk being consumed direct by the households of the farmers and 
not going to any dairy. The annual yield of milk per cow was in 1914 
about 2,600 kilograms, and on the average 25 6 kilograms of fresh milk 
is required to produce one kilogram of butter. The yield of milk per 
cow has shown an increase as time went on, and the quantity of milk 
required to produce a kilogram of butter has declined, the fatty contents 


of the milk being augmented. 

The following are 

the variations observed 

over a number of years' 

Yield of milk 

Quautitj of milk required 
to obtain 

Year 

per tow 

1 kilogram of buttei 


kilograms 

kilograms 

1899 

, . . . 2,161 

26.3 

1900 

■ • • • - 2.357 

256 

1906 

. . . 2,566 

25.6 

1914 

, . . . 2,644 

-25-4 


The reason of this increase, both in quantity of milk and of the fatty 
contents, is the use of more rational foraging methods and the more careful 
selection of breeding sires ; in both respects the cooperative societies 
have contributed substantially to the progress achieved. 
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The following is the quantity and the total production of the dairies 
of Denmark in 1914 : 




Ouantit} 
in thousands 
of kilograms 

Value 

in thousands 
of kronei 

Butter . . . . 
Cheese .... 
Cream .... 
Fresh milk . . 
Skim milk and 
Whey .... 

butter milk . 

116,794 

I 5>534 

20,024 

93,426 

2,818,873 

l80,06l 

249.957 

7.203 

15.972 

i 3 . 5 i« 

59.079 

913 


Total . . 

— 

349,642 


Of the 1 17 million kilogrammes of butter, about 95 million kilograms 
were exported The consumption of home-produced butter in Denmark 
thus reached about 22 million kilograms. In addition about 2 million 
kilograms of foreign butter (principally of Russian or Swedish origin) 
were consumed The consumption of foreign butter in Denmark was 
formerly more considerable. 

The export of cheese reached only about 500,000 kilograms, and 
Denmark imported nearly as much The cream is principally exported 
to Germany , the export of cream in 1914 reached about 15 million kilo- 
grams, as against 29 million kilograms approximately in 1913. The de- 
crease is due to the state of war 

The growing importance of the dairy industry of Denmark is the result 
of the increase m the quantity of production The progress achieved from 
1905 to 1914 is shown bv the following figures : 


Production Pioduction 



in thousands 
of kilogram-, 

in thousands 
of kilograms 

Increase 

% 

Butter 

44,871 

[116,794 

231 

Cheese 

15,280 

15,534 

1 7 

Cream 

10,959 

20,024 

82.7 

Fresh milk . . . 

58,58* 

93,426 

59-7 

Skim rqjlk. . . . 

. 2,138,061 

2,818,873 

318 


The value of the cream and of the direct sale of fresh milk shows 
the largest increase, but what is most important from the economic point 
of view is that the quantity of butter has increased by about one quarter 
The total value of the dairy products amounted in 1914 to 347 million 
kroner. In 1905 this value was 267 million kronei ; the increase of value 
thus reached, in 1914, 90 million kroner, or about 30 %. This increment 
is due not only to the expansion of the quantity of products in 1914 but 
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also to the enhanced value of these products. The following are the prices 
for 1905 and 1914 : 

Average price per kilogram. 



1005 

1914 

Rise 


ore 

ore 

% 

Butter 

192 

214 

xx -5 

Cheese 

3 *> 

49 

3b. 1 

Cream 

(>2 

So 

29.0 

Fresh milk 

12.2 

x 4-5 

18.8 

Skim milk and butter milk . . 

3.0 


26.3 

Whev 

O.4 

0.5 

25 0 


It is the price of cheese winch has gone up most, but this increment is 
partly due to the improvement of the quality , the greater dearness of the 
other products is due to the general tendency to higher prices in Denmark, 
as in other countries. 

By far the greater portion of the fresh milk supplied to the dames is 
used for butter making, but as only about l / n of the weight of the milk 
is turned into butter, the rest forms bye-products, namely skim milk 
and butter milk Likewise in the manufacture of cheese whey, forms a 
bye-product These bye products are usually not sold direct but aie re- 
turned to the dairy suppliers, who utilise them. The cooperative dairies 
chiefly return skim milk, butter milk and whey. 

In the following table the proportional quantities of the product-, of 
dairies are expressed in relation to 1,000 kilograms of fresh milk received 
by the dairies : 

From 1000 kilograms 
of fresh milk the dairies produced in 



190*5 

kilogi ams 

1914 

kilograms 

Butter 


85-9 

Cheese 

5 <) 

4.6 

Cream 

1 ^ 

6.2 

Fresh milk 

22 5 

28,4 

Skim milk and butter mil lk 

sold 

43 3 

46.2 

Skim milk and butter milk 


- 

returned to the sup- 

pliers 

779.2 

811.9 

Whey sold 

8.8 

13-8 

Whe}^ returned to the suppliers 

77 0 

41.0 

Total .... 

977-4 

989.7 


The total figure does not amount to 1,000 because a small quantity 
of waste material is not included, but the shortage is only I to 2 % for th« 
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two years named It will be seen that the conditions under which produc- 
tion takes place are almost analogous m 1905 and 1914 , nevertheless a 
slight growth m the output of cream and a larger direct sale of fresh milk 
are observed From 80 to 90 0 of the fresh nnlk received by the dairies 
is returned to the suppliers in the foim ol skim milk, butter milk or 
whey 

Information as to wages m the dan \ industry relates only to cooperative 
dairies and one half of these alone n< \ t rtheless the results obtained appear 
to be truh representative ol the general position Everywhere the coo- 
perative association of farmers which owns the dairy engages a manager 
who is paid a lived price per \eai and 111 addition receives certain allowances 
in kind milk cream, etc he also has lodging light and heat He manages 
the entire business and himselt pav s lor the assistance he requires 

The gross wages of dairv managers average } 817 kroner fr 111 this 
the ic must be deducted the wages of tin assistants, who besides a remu- 
neration m kind receive lood and lodging The wages (wages in cash and 
value of lood and lodging) of the ill issistant hands at a dairy average 
I 870 kronen so that the net wag**-* <>i managers average 1 917 kroner 
To this must be added the value ol the supplies m kind furnished to the 
manager m addition to the cash salai \ The wages ot managers moreover 
van according to their age and the e\t( nt of the undertaking 

The w iges ol dairy assistant h unis amount to -589 kronei per year 
for men and 2(>0 lor women this is imiuhed bv the value of the lood and 
lodging estimated at 2S1 kroner Th tot d w ige per annum thus amounts 
loi men to 670 kroner and for women to 547 kroner It is observed that 
few hands are above the age ol 

In addition to tile pi actual tinning which thev impart more than 
three fourths of dairv managers give theoretical courses of instruction at 
the dam schools One half of the assistants above 25 vears ot age also 
possess this theoretical training which is on the contrary comparatively 
rare m the women 
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Repori of the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society, Ltd , foi the period from 
Ittlv 1914 to ^ist March 1915. Dublin, the Sackville Press, 1916 


§ I. Introdxtctory 

In the Bulletin for July, 1915, we gave an account of the progress of 
agricultural co-operation in Ireland up to the end of 1913, and at the close 
of the article we remarked that the outbreak of the European war had 
brought about a marked change in the problems of Irish agriculture in the 
solution of which co-operation would be likely to play an important part* 
This prediction is fully carried out by the facts set forth in the Report of 
the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society, which we wall now analyse. 

The Report deals with the period from 1st July 1914 to 31st Maich 
1915, thus covering the first nine months cf the w T ar, the bearing of which 
upon the work of th~ Society, whose chief aim is to oigamse and thereby 
render more productive the industry that feeds the nation, is the only 
subject to which attention is specially drawn 

In his address to the twenty-first annual general meeting of the Society, 
its President, Sir Horace Plunkett, stated that the I A O S is now' the 
largest agricultural organisation in the British Empire, and can point to 
1000 aggregated societies, organised as the result of its labours, with a mem- 
bership of some 100,000 farmers, transacting through their co-operative or- 
ganisations business which amounted in 1915 to approximately £4,000,000. 

War policy . — Impressed wfith the urgent need of increasing food produc- 
tion in Ireland, and availing itself of its exceptional opportunities for get- 
ting at the organised farmers, the I. A. O. S. instructed its organisers in the 
Autumn of 1914 to urge upon the local societies the importance of using 
their organisation for the purpose of enabling their members to secure in- 
creased yields. This policy involves a development of co-operative purchase 
of agricultural requirements and of cooperative sale of produce, including 
the bulking and regularising of consignements so that they may be carried 
more cheaply and marketed more expeditiously , and, when these business 
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necessities have been attended to, a large number of labour-saving imple- 
ments must be obtained. Where the rural communities consist chiefly 
of small farmers they must club together to purchase these, and when this 
is done, co-operative organisation is again found to be necessary for the use 
and care of these implements 

The procedure followed by the vSociety in its efforts in this direction 
is to send an organiser to a rural parish who begins by pointing out to 
the fanners the advantages to be derived from wholesale purchase of require- 
ments When he has acquired the confidence of the community by effect- 
ing for them a notable saving along these lines, he points out that no less 
an economy can be effected through the use of certain implements, which 
are beyond the means of the individual farmer but well within the means of 
the local Society as a whole When the acquisition of these implements has 
been arranged, the organiser has next to devise a scheme by which the par- 
ticipants in the undertaking can have the use of the new equipment in 
proper rotation, and in such order as will get the greatest amount of work 
done, with due regard to the needs of the poo er members Lastly, proper 
provision for the care of the implements must be made Such organisation 
is the special function of the I A O S and when we remember that small 
farmei s constitute 85 per cenl of the total farming population of Ireland, the 
importance of the work above outlined will be readily understood 

Always with a view- to increasing production the vSociety has also done 
all in its power during the peiiod undei consideration to make known to the 
farmers and to extend the system of “ continuous cropping ” or “ intensive 
tillage 

In its anxiety to do all w ithin its pow ei m these directions, the vSociety was 
desirous that its organisers might work in collaboration with the experts of 
the Irish Department of Agricultuie and with the Departmental Committee 
on Food Production in Ireland, and to this end it submitted definite pro- 
posals The Report, however, has to state that its efforts in this direction 
failed 

Progress during the War — The iollowing figures show the relative 
positions of the societies affiliated to the I A O S in IQ 13 and TQ 14 


Nen 

N° ol 
Societies 

Mem be 1 ship 

Turn over 

Average 
turn o\er 
per Soeiet} 

Average 
turn over 
per member 




£ 

£ 

i> s». d 

1913 

085 

104,702 

3,333,i8<> 

3,384 

31 17 0 

I9J4 

1,02 ^ 

106,212 

3,068,95 « 

3,586 

34 100 

Increast 

38 

1,5 10 

3 35 . 7^9 

202 

2130 


To the above total must be added the estimated turn-over of Socie- 
ties not making returns — 335 in number — which would be approximately 
£ 64,000. 
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We will now give 

a table showing the societies formed and dissolved 

during the 15 months 

from 1st January 1914 to 31st March 1915. 

Deseuption o! Souet\ 

Total 

Forintd in 1914 

Dissolved m 1914 

Total 

at 31/12/13 

I 

and to 3 1 /3d 5 

and to 31/3/15 

at 3 i/ 3 /r 5 

Creameries 

! 

1 

341 

17 

8 

350 

Auxiliaries (not sepaiateh registered) 80 

6 

— 

95 

Agricultural 

193 

33 

4 

222 

Credit 

235 

2 

4 

2 3 1 

Poulin Kn pt 

1 S 

1 

1 

18 

Jndustiics 

f 8 

— 

2 

I(> 

Pii* and C.ittk 

5 2 

— 

2 

50 

Hax 

10 

- 


10 

Misu 11am 01m 

2 

1 

1 

-7 

Federations 

1 

__ 

— 

- 

Iota 

is 085 60 

2 The societies. 

22 

1 023 


Creameries — The number of creameries on the I A O vS legister on the 
31st March 3915 was 350 against 341 on the 31st Decembei, 1913, eight inef- 
fective societies having been removed from the list 

The Report points out that bacteriological examination has disclosed 
the fact that complaints as to bad keeping quality in butter are almost 
always due to contamination, often unsuspected, 111 the water supply To 
obviate this source of danger, many societies are being advised to sink 
Artesian wells, and wherever this has been done, under the supervision 
and advice of the I A () S., the results have been almost invariably such 
as to amply justify anv expenditure incurred 

The problem of dealing with creamery washings and waste is still 
unsolved, but some hopeful and promising experiments are being carried 
out by a small body of private individuals entirely at their own risk and 
expense It would seem that this would be a field m which State assistance 
would be justified 

A very interesting development which has taken place recently is 
that of making butter from pasteurised cream which has not been ripened. 
It is claimed for this butter that it will keep sweet and good much longer 
than butter from ripened cream, also that it has a much better body, while 
the produce, when modem churning plant is used, is equal if not superior 
to that of cream ripened and churned in The ordinary way 
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The business of the creameries calls for much diligent research work in 
all its branches. No such work is being carried on in Ireland, and it seems 
hopeless to ask for it. This being so, it would seem that the co-operative 
creameries should themselves subscribe the necessary funds for equipping a 
suitable laboratory and placing it in charge of a properly qualified person. 

Winter dairying has made little advance and it need not be expected 
that it will until the members of dairy societies take up continuous cropping 
which appears to be the only economical way of producing milk in winter. 

Cow-testing is not being adopted systematically, neither is it being 
kept up where it lias been started On the other hand, the Report is able to 
state that the Rutter Control Scheme is now beginning to work satis- 
factorily . 

A^ru ulhiral and Implement Societies On jist March, 1915, 222 such 
societies w ere registered show ing a net mciease of 29 in fifteen months. More 
confidence is felt now about these societies than there has been ground to 
feel befoie Agricultural societies now own threshing sets with steam and 
oil engines, motoi ti actors for haulage and tillage, grinding mills, reapers and 
bindeis, ploughs, harrows of various types, house and hand sprayers, manure 
distributors, potato-diggers, weighing machines for pigs and cattle, etc. 
These activities are general, but most pi ogress w'oukl appeal to have been 
made in certain distiicts 111 Connaught and Munster, where the farmers 
seem to have realised more fully than elsewhere the advantage of possess- 
ing up-to-date machinery and the great economy effected by purchasing and 
owning it co-opciativelv. The agricultural societies are also gradually build- 
ing up a considerable trade in feeding stuffs 

Bacon Curing Societies and the Meat Industry . The magnificent 
results obtained by Danish co-opeiators along these lines point to pig breed- 
ing and bacon curing as one of the most profitable fields fot co-opeiative en- 
terprise in agriculture. The bacon curing industry should alwa\ s prosper as 
an auxiliary to the co-opeiative daii v , for there is no better food ioi pigs than 
skim milk and no better prices aie procured than those paid for it by the 
societies. The bacon factory 11111 in connection with the Aehonry co-opera- 
tive creamery is an instance of the successful combination of these tw'o in- 
dustries. It pays excellent prices to the feeders, supplies cheap and whole- 
some food, and furnishes an admiiahle use for the skim milk of the district. 
Moreover, the refrigerating plant owned by the creamery made further 
outlay in this direction unnecessary, so that the total outlay on building 
and equipment did not exceed £100 

The Report notes that in Ireland the tendency now is to combine ba- 
con curing with other branches of the meat industry. On this head intei- 
est centres upon the efforts of the Wexford co-operative society, which hand- 
les cattle, sheep and pigs, and has been the means of placing its members 
in an absolutely independent position in regard to the sale of their fat stock. 
A by-products department has been organised and installed and out of 
the raw material, some of wdiich w T ould otherwise be waste, the society 
is producing feitilisers, refined beef suet, oleo oil, stearine, soap, etc The 
.guts are made into sausage casings for export, and other manufactures 
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of the Society include pork pies, brawn, polonies, puddings, sausages, 
tongues etc. etc 

C redtt Societies . — No important increase in the work of these societies 
can be chronicled during the year. Membership remains about the same. 
The total capital show r s an increase of about £1000, the loans granted a 
decrease of £ 2,500 in amount and between 500 and Goo in number. This is 
due to the conditions arising from the war which have led the Department 
of Agriculture to withdraw their loans from all these societies and the Con- 
gested Districts Board to recall most of their loans also. In so far as the 
work done by these societies is sound and useful the capital should be found 
chiefly by the farmers themselves in the form of deposits. The figures avail- 
able for the Report show that movement has been in the right direction. 
About Go per cent, of the total capital used by these societies in IQI4 was 
furnished by deposits and 40 percent, by joint stock banks and the vState. 
A few r years ago the proportions were the reverse of this, forty per cent, for 
deposits, sixty for the loan capital. This fact may well be accepted as evi- 
dence that local confidence in the stability of these societies is growing. 

In many cases it is clear that the withdrawal of Government loans will 
be a blessing in disguise, evoking from the people a spirit of self-reliance and 
resulting in an increase of deposit capital. 

Many of the blemishes found in the working of the less satisfactory soeie 
ties continue. Some having 1101 cal life in themselves will almost inevitably 
cease with the repayment of the State loans. Their lesson to co-operators is 
that credit societies should not rely upon capital provided exclusively fiom 
public funds On the other hand, the societies which were doing well 
before the wai are now doing better. 

The Central Co-operative Credit Society is limiting its work mainly 
to that of an inteimediary between societies with an excess of deposit 
capital and others which need more loan capital In view of the with- 
drawal of State loans the policy of the movement in regard to this branch 
of co-operative w r ork requires the fullest attention not only of the Central 
Co-operative Credit Society but of all co-operators, and the establishment 
of a Central Credit Bank will no doubt demand the attention of the 
I. A. 0 S. before long. 


§ 3. The FINANCIAL OUTLOOK. 


Under this heading the Report calls the attention of the organised f aim- 
ers to their duty to contribute through their local societies to the Central 
Organisation. Under present circumstances it is proper that help from 
public sources should be limited to that required for organising the agricul- 
tural industry in fresh directions and for the further extension of the move* 
ment. Wherever co-operative societies have been firmly established, they 
should be self-supporting and should contribute adequately to the suppoft 
of their Central Union. It is pointed out that farmers, almost alone of all 
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classes, are benefitting financially by the war, and the Irish farmers can if 
they will make the I. A. O. S. self-supporting. As was to be expected, 
contributions from private sources show a serious decline, and the contribu- 
tions of the societies, while they show an improvement as compared with 
the previous year, are not yet what they should be The Report bluntly 
says “ The movement must realise now that if it wants a central body it 
must pay for it, for nobody else is going to find the money 

The grant to the I* A. O S. of nearly £5,000 from the Development 
Fund has been continued. 


§ 4. Insurance 

The I A. O. S. is also an active worker in the field of co-operative in- 
surance ; no progress, however, can be reported in the insurance of live-stock. 
Attention is called to the extreme importance of having all officers respon- 
sible for the money and property of their society bound by guarantee, the 
simplest plan being to have the risk covered by fidelity guarantee insurance, 
a branch of work in w hich the Co-opeiative Insurance Society specialises at 
favourable rates. This same society insures co-operative dairies and so forth 
against loss by fire. 

A new departure for the I A O S has been a scheme of w r ar and marine 
risks insurance, which it has instituted with Messers Frank Gibson-Lloyd 
& C°, to cover the increasing risks arising out of the war to produce shipped 
by the co-operative societies 65 societies had availed themselves of this 
insurance 111 September 1 (>i 5, at which date the Report was drawm up This 
scheme was only started in April 191s that is to sav subsequent to the pe- 
riod covered by the Report The rate of insurance varied from month to 
month and in October 1915 had fallen to 7s 6d per £100 for combined 
war and 1 marine risks. 


*£5. AUPllINCr. 

The following is a summai\ of audits carried out by the I A. O. S. 


staff during the year ended 31st December, 1914 : 

Creameries 97 

Agricultural Societies 78 

Credit Societies and Agricultural Banks . . . 157 

Poultry Societies and Miscellaneous 14 


Total . . . 346 

The total number of audits in 1913 was 331. The earnings of the depart- 
ment in 1914 amounted to £ 1,017 at > compared with £ 934 in 1913 Inspec- 
tions and instructions and statistical work are not charged for. 
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§ 0 Conclusion 


That the growth of the business done by the co-operative societies since 
the commencement of the movement in 1889 shows constant and encou- 
raging progress is clearly shown by the following tables with which we 
wall close this brief review of the work of the Irish Agricultural Organisa- 
tion Societ\ 


Summary of Statistics, 1914 



t 









<U 

V 

Mi tube 1 

Paid 
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Affilntion 
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"o 
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e 
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(} 

£ to <i 
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3 i° 
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1 49,7 5 5 

133,210 
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8.0 8 

6 
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Auxiliary societies 

15 

- 

- 
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-- 

Agricultural societies 

2~ 
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197.3 46 
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0 
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Crolit Societies 

233 

20,340 
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6 
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Pmltn Keepers societies 

18 

4,352 

1,642 
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0 
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Home industries societies 

1 6 
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— 
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0 
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Trade Turnover of the Societies since the Commencement of the M ovement . 


1 

I 

Number j 

, 

Banks. j 

General 

Total 

Year 

of Societies | 

Butter Smiles 1 

Total loans 

Turnover 

Turnover 

i 

I 

! 

granted 



; 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1889 

I 

1.3C31 

1 

— 

4,-563 

t8qo 

I 

8,500' 

— 

, 

8,500 

1891 § 

17 

50, ^82 

— 

— 

50,382 

1892 

23 

08,069 

1 

— 

98,969 

1893 ... 

3 ° 

140,780 

— 


140,780 

1 80 j 

53 

151,852 

, — 

t 

151,852 

1895 • • ... 

70 

184,017 

-- 

— 

184,947 

1 896 

10* 

37 7,605 

388' 

57,822' 

435,905 

1897. 

148 

322,344 

473 

76,134! 

398,953 

1898 

24 5 

401,77! 

3 ,i °6 

270,346 

675,423 

1899 

424 

372,96 i 

5 , 55 o 

33 i . s 71 

910,387 

1900 

477 

( } 04,826 

7,270 

327.781 j 

1,038.877 

1901 

564 

8( 9,141 

10,357 

363 Ojg 1 

1,182,580 

1902 

706 

^85,892 

16,480! 

34 °,! 75 

1,242,547 

1903 

840 

964 066 

20,435' 

406,546 

1,391,047 

3 904 

00 

1 1,089,620 

3 U 742 

410,958' 

1,532,320 

1905 

«35 

1 ,195,48b 

43,64! 1 

238, 1 H ( 

1 . 477 , 53 s 

1906 

S 73 

L 457 *° » n 

50,264 

307,145 

1,814,449 

1907 

913 

i, 574.° lS 3 

53,1!2 

390,428 

2,017,623 

1908 

881 

1,666,596 

56,004 

529,780 

2,252.380 

1909 

«35 

1 i, 737 » 96 o 

57,64° 

578,860 

2 , 394,469 

1910 

! 880 

1 1,903,331 

55.855 

630,370 

2 , 589,559 

1911 

i 

934 

1,908,31 4 

56,055! 

702,114' 

2,666, ^83 

1912 

1 947 

1 2,268,902 

58,244; 

878,04 3 ( 

^,205,189 

1913 

985 

2,323,44! 

55.492 

54,256 

3.3 33 , 18 ° 

1914 

1,023 

1 2,502,545 

52,926 

1 

CO 

668, 958 


1 

! 25,324,^24; 

1 

635,236 

8,907,609' 

34 ,867,669 
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(Condudt d) 


k II TllE ASSETS or 1 HJ < COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES 


The aggregate working capital of the cooperative societies, with the 
exception of a small portion appropriated to form a reserve fund, lies idle 
in the hands of the institution, as a necessary lesult of its mode of opera- 
tions, and serves exclusively for the granting of loans to the members 
The amount of such loans glows year by year, pari passu with the in- 
crease of the working capital Thus, loans had been granted b> all the po- 
pular loan institutions together for the sum of 

107,700,000 roubles at the 1st January 1906 
524 700,000 » >• > » 1913 

(162,400,000 » ' » IOM 


In the course of 8 years the total oi loans has increased more than six- 
fold, and the aggregate loan movement in the course of a year exceeds the 
total debts of the members at the end of the year by the amount by which 
the assets and liabilities are balanced. 

The following table shows the increase in the total of credits opened 
during the three years 1912-1914 in the various popular loan institutions: 


1st January 1912 


Nature of Institution 

1 O till 

of 

opera 

tions 

Total 

ol 

loans 
granted 
to mem 
bers 

% 


1 roubles 

roubles 


Coopciativc credit societies 

^34.038 0 

116,592 0 

J 86 q 

Loan and deposit funds 

209402 0 

0 

0 

R 

R 

82 0 

Non-cooperative funds 

87,191 0 

79,95i 0 

92 7 

Zemstvo funds . 

1 28,031 2 

j 

2i,57i 0 

769 

*=» Zr - — 


_ - 



1st January 1913 1st January 1914 


I ota 1 
of 

optia 

tions 


Total 

of 

Joans 

1 granted % 
to mem 
bers | 


1 otal 
of 

opera- 

tions 


I Total 
of 

I loans 
1 granted 
to mem- 
I bers 


roubles ] roubles ) 


| roubles 


roubles 


% 


213,411 7(184,527 2\ 86 5 304,931 9 
255,123 3 212 750, o ! 83 31309,318,3 
98,1035 90,01391918! — 

45 175,9 17,725 4 82 9 66,287 8 


[263,167.3 863 
354,703 9 82 3 


54 , 789.1 


83.2 
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The ratio between the credits allowed to members and the total of loan 
operations fluctuated between 85 and 88 5 % The number of members to 
whom loans were granted is 60 to 70 ° (> of the total of membeis m the coo- 
perative credit societies and 83 to 8g , in the deposit and loan societies 
tbe latter have therefore a higher proportion of debtors, which is to be at- 
tributed partly to the ampler means at their disposal and partly also to the 
fact that they grant loans for longer teims 

It is likewise observabh for the same jDeriod that there is a growth 
in the number of loans gi anted to associations and also in the number of 
cooperative societies opening credits to the latter 

Thus m i<)ii we have jq cooper itive credit societies supplying funds 
to 1 jSS associations 

In 1 f)i 2 we have 81 1 cooper atuc credit societies supplying funds to 
271 S associations 

In U)iz wc have >qj loan and deposit funds supplying financial 
accommodation to 1204 associations 

The zevnsho funds would be wdl adapted for this class 01 operation 
Pissing on to deil with the a\ei igc amount of the loans it must be 
noted th it it varies consult 1 ibh m the I mpire Greatest m number are 
loans of So imibles which ioim (>f ( of the total 111 the Government of 
Poltava and 87 ° 0 m that of Riasm the aggregate total formed b\ these 
lo ms however is not great Roans of 100 roubles fluctuate between 1 > and 
44 ( <■ of the total number of loans 

Generali's it is obsened that the nenge amount of the loan is greater 
in the loin and deposit societies where it reaches 145 roubles than in the 
cooperative credit societies where it does not exceed 56 6 roubles 

The average of the debt eonti icted b\ the members of the former 
moreover is less than their share in the working capital the contrarv is 
the ease m the cooperative credit societies 

This appears clearly from the following table 


1911 1912 



\\<r ige 

f 

d hU 

Share 

of 

world m, 
capital 

Average 

ot 

debts 

Share 

of 

working 

capitil 

Deposit and loan funds 

M3 4 

I4& 2 

1 4 s 

15 ( 

Cooperative credit sovietie- 

18 

34 

4t 

4 f 


In the northern regions (such as Olonets and Viatka 1 ) the mdustiial 
ones (such as Tver and Nijm-Novgorod) and the central ones (such as Vo 
ronege and Tamboftj, which are generally poorer in working capital the aver 
age loan per member is lower , it is higher on the other hand m the richer 
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regions, such as those of the south (Poltava and Bessarabia), the Northern 
Caucasus (Kuba and Stavropol), the Baltic and the kingdom of Poland. 

The loans are granted to the members exclusively for purposes of pro- 
duction, that is. in order to increase the productivity of their lands and to 
create new economic values (purchasing draught animals, seeds, etc.). 
With observance of these rules it is afterwards found easy to pay off the 
debt without hindrance to the proper operation of the farm 

Unfortunately however, it proves very difficult in practice to keep 
strictly to these rules always. It is in particular impossible, however de- 
sirable it might be, to satisfy oneself whether the loan has really been em- 
ployed for productive purposes as it was intended where it is a question of 
a large society having more than 1000 members and covering several vil- 
lages, apart from the fact that it is not always easy to determine when the 
object is to be deemed productive or not 

Nevertheless the cooperative societies always endeavour to eliminate 
these difficulties Thus, in 19T2 the loans for productive pin poses fonned 
87 or 88 % of the loans, while those for consumption did not exceed 11 h % 
in the credit societies and 32 8 % in the dqxisit and loan societies 
The loans are divided according to their purpose, thus 



Deposit and loan 

Cooperative 

Purport 0 1 use 

societus 

% 

credit soocti< 

0 

Agi iculturt 

f: 02 2 

76 8 

Domestic industries 

IS<> 

s * 

Trade 

M * 

5 *> 

Various agricultural purposes 

0 7 

0 7 

Con sum pi ion . . 

j 2 S 

1 1 0 


1 10 

loo 

- 

_ 



The average period of the loan in the ciedit societies is 10 months 
and in the deposit and loan societies 9 l /> months The debt is usually paid 
off in proper time. The practice of proportioning the period to the amount 
of the loan is not very widely adopted as yet, either on grounds of con- 
venience or because this practice is not w^ell known 

Administrative methods prevail. The result is that the member does 
not enter into closei relations with his society , he considers it only as his 
bank. Loans repayable by instalments are but little practised as yet. 
The percentage of the loans unpaid at maturity did not, in 1912 in the cre- 
dit societies, amount to 3 3 %, and for the deposit and loan societies it fluc- 
tuates between 2.5 and 10 %. The percentage is determined not only 
by causes of a general character but principally by the result of the harvest, 
especially when the fluctuations are greatest. 
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The grant of the loan is made on the basis of the confidence enjoyed 
by the member (personal credit in the strict sense of the word) or on the 
guaiantee of other members or third persons (personal credit in the wider 
sense). 

This form of guarantee applies to the cooperative societies to the ex- 
tent of 71 % and to the deposit and loan societies in 17 % of the cases. 
Advances for real property purposes on the security of movable property 
are relatively little in vogue, still the loans on this security attain 100 
million roubles. 

The most frequent article of pledge is the movables or peisonalty, chief 
among them being agricultural implements and cattle ; those however 
which are needed by the debtor aie left in his custody. 

The pledge of crops is not much resorted to, being hindered by rural 
custom and the technical difficulties of the operation, particularly with 
cooperative societies, which usuall) do not have warehouses of their own. 
At the 1 st January iqi 5 the vState had granted 127 cooperative societies 
441,200 roubles for the construction of granaries, a poor sum indeed, but to 
be viewed as the first step in this direction Much remains to be done in 
this department by the cooperative societies, but in any case this begin- 
ning promises much, if material aid and technical organisation on the part 
of the ( Government does not fail Storehouses (elevators) for the keeping 
of grain now under construction b\ the (Government represent anothei step 
forwaul in this direction (1) 


^ 12 Purchase and sai.i 01 \oRien/rrRAE product 
THROUGH THE AOENCY Of THE SOCIETIES. 


The rate of interest on loans is general lv very high , for the credit so- 
cieties the average in 1910 was 13 3 ° 0 , and for the deposit and loan soci- 
eties c) %, while for those in the Baltic provinces it was limited to 7 J /2 %. 
From what was said in reference to the interest paid by credit institutions 
on their capital, it might justly have been inferred chat the interest was 
necessarily very high on their capital invested in loans. According to the 
annual accounts for the popular credit institutions for iq 12, this interest, 
although high, should not be very onerous to the debtors, wdiile it afforded 
the institutions the possibility of establishing their operations on stronger 
economic bases. 

We may now say a word likewise about loans in kind, w r hich must be 
regarded as a modified form of loans in money. By them the society pro- 
vides its members not with money but with goods or products. 

(1) See in the International Review of 1 s>tuultiual Economics, III, 1914, the article. 
" Eoans granted by the Imperial Bank on the security of grain and the construction of 
cooperative store houses for grain in Russia 
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The cooperative society, when it has a large number of goods at its 
disposal, enters (01 to be more accurate, is enabled to enter) into direct re- 
lations with the producers, doing away with the middlemen, and is also in 
a better position to guarantee the quality of the goods (making the factory 
likewise a guarantor) and obtain them at very reasonable prices. 

All these advantages naturally go to benefit the members, quite apart 
from the consideration that the latter enter into much closer relations with 
the society, and the bond uniting all the members becomes much more 
pow erful 

This operation however requires on the part of the society a great deal 
of work, some experience in commercial matters and a good knowledge 
of market conditions , all of them qualities which unfortunately are very 
rarely met with among cooperatives societies 

Tor these reasons the collective purchase and sale of agricultuial pro- 
duce is but little practised as y et According to law, the purchase and sale 
ot agricultural produce must be exclusively for account of the members , 
the society may only conduct these operations for its own account by 
using the special capital existing for that purpose, and not the otliei 
working capital 

In practice the cooperative societies have pursued the three following 
courses (or rather endeavoured to pursue them) in their operations as 
middlemen 

1) To buy r for own or members’ account 

2) To buy on commission for firms or traders or the zemstvo , 

3) To act loi account of cooperative societies 

1) The first form is still in its infancy The peasant still feels no 
confidence that the products ordeied by him from the society' and furnished 
by the latter are really cheap and of better quality than those bought by 
him direct To this difficulty is added that of selecting the right moment 
for ordering the goods 

2) The deposit of goods with the cooperative societies for sale at the 
most opportune moment This form of operation us no more developed 
than the preceding one A single society does not have so much capital as 
to be able to establish direct relations with the big firms , this could only 
be done by a union of societies Unfortunately, however, these unions in 
Russia are few and far between (1). The zcniblvos, furthermore, which carry 
on many operations from this point of view , are not willing to hand over this 
class of operations to the cooperative societies, in order not to break the 
bond which unites them to the rural population 

3) The amounts in hand, available for use, of the special capitals of the 
cooperative societies are limited by their smallness and the impossibility 
of increasing them to any notable extent by the profits as the law requires. 

In spite of all these difficulties it would appear that these operations 


(1) As to their organisation and activity see " Iht Federations of Cooperative Credit 
Societies in Russia 111 1913 ”, Bulletin No IT, 1914 
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as intermediaries between the membei and the producer are likel\ to im- 
deigo further development 

In the period 1905-1911 the cooperative societies expended in this 
class of operation 


1 

°i / 

1 l ' 

U \ 1 

it 

E? 


Sums intended lor 
the pui cliast of product^ 
or piocecds hom the 
sale of products of members 
(thousands of rouble «■ 


f »oods bought and sold 
(thousand" of roubles) 


Number of 
cooperate 
societies 
engaged m 
this class of 
operations 



Rtc eipts 

r,xj>endit 

B ll inu 

Purchases 

Sales 

Surplus 


1005 

ill 7 

1 M 5 

2 5 

I 2 1 2 

120 6 

M,y 

35 

i<x>S 

200 8 

221 1 

<>3 O 

748 8 

712 8 

iSr 4 

0 5 

1909 

(’>*»'*. 6 

011 0 

102 O 

1 258,0 

1,157 8 

300 8 

124 

IQIO 

828 , 

8 so o 

/k 7 

1,085 5 

I 802 I 

} 02 5 

M 0 

I <-> 1 1 


851 5 

1 6 1 * » 

28151 

2 ,( > ]() 8 

010 r 

544 

U )(>5 

-Mi 1 

252 s 

13 ! 

Ml 1 

IS; 0 

-> 

8f 

1008 

721 8 

700 0 

V) 1 

2,006 7 

1 016 6 

5 M 5 

548 

I )<)<) 

1 , 20 O f 

I 2 20 S 

o / (» 

2 787 5 

2,6~)4 0 

<>4 | 2 

755 

KfJO 

M 27 7 

I 350 2 

Ml 7 

4 , 0 x 6 0 

102) 

1,005 0 

1,064 

U)I I 

2, 1 So 0 

2,101 ) 

22 “ 5 

6,800 0 

5,014 I 

2,005 0 

1,608 


Hence at the 1st Januar> 1911 there were alread> 1334 cooperative 
societies in operation in tins department turning over a capital ol 17 mil- 
lion roubles, or 1 6 % of the total capital of the cooperative societies, at 
the 1st January- 1912 this numbei had nsen to 2042 and the business turn- 
over to 24 millions 

The credit societies are those which most readil} engage in these opera- 
tions, especially in tlic* south of the Timpue, in the governments of Kherson, 
Kharkoff and so on 

Among these middlemen operations there may also be enumerated the 
collective lettings of lands and purchase of small woods The former are 
practised in several governments, particular^ in the south, as for instance 
in those of Tauride, Kherson, and Bessarabia, apparently with good results 
as it diminishes the competition between the various tenants and elimi- 
nates the middlemen 

The same may be said of other similar operations, which are however 
unimportant both in number and amount 
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We will now give 1 survey of the profits and losses of the cooperative 
societies 

The total profits ot the whole of the cooperative societies were in igil 

The credit societies . 16726400 roubles 

The loan and deposit societies 17 528 100 

The profits on loans were m the same year 

Credit societies . 15 306 /)o roubles 

Loan and deposit societies 15 506400 

the proportion of the piohts to the aggregate of loins granted 
amounts 


lor credit societies to q 4 ° 0 

1 or deposit and loan societies to 73 0 o 

The number of societies winch closed the financial ycir with a profit is 
between 8q and q6 % of the total of these institutions The amount of 
the net profits glows almost uninterruptedly and varies per societ\ md 
pei member in the credit societies and deposit and loan societies according 
to the different nature of the working capitals and the manner m which 
the latter were formed Tills appears clearly from the following table 
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•O l I 

[ I90-) 

1 fc77 

Sjl 

05 

2 , 3 M 5 

I 382 

1 

3 43 

as 1 

a § 

8 

[ 1006 

902 

833 

91 2 

I 514 0 

X 840 

3 41 

1908 

i 

1 174 

I 369 

)2 9 

2 264 5 

I 054 

| 3 49 

s 1 1 

J 1910 

2 134 

2,033 

9*) 3 

3 5/6 3 

U759 

341 


191 1 

2 593 

3 492 

i)t> 5 

\ 92( 8 

2033 

3 62 

1 

1905 

1 536 

499 

93 1 

223 3 

448 

— 

slM 

| 1900 

1 109 

I 099 

91 7 

873 0 

321 1 

— 

11 

Hi 

1908 

1 

2,091 

2,392 1 

889 

U356 1 

566 

x 18 

1 1910 

4,545 

4 294 I 

<H 5 

3 285 0 

764 j 

1 44 

\ 

1911 

5 94 t> 

5 718 

46 3 

3 821 4 

1,818 | 

1 73 
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The years 1910-1911 were prosperous for cooperative societies in 
gcueial, because the net profits weie 

For the credit societies 500 roubles pci society 

For the deposit and loan societies . . . 1000 » » > 

The maximum net profit earned by a society was 19,000 roubles (Go- 
vernment of Poltava) 

The distribution of the profits is not left to the discretion of the admi- 
nistrative officers but is laid down by the bye-laws 

In the ciedit societies 40 ° () of the net profits must be set aside to ac- 
count of initial capital, 20 ° 0 (not less) to the reserve fund in actual fact 
however the proportions aie even higliei In 1910 the credit societies ap- 
])iopriated to initial capital, resene fund and special capital 88 7 % of the 
profits and the deposit and loan societies ^9,6 % 

The following table contains detailed particulars as to the division and 
use of the profits 111 1911 
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(*) Parth unrud forward to assets ui i )i> 


As will be seen, in addition to the substantial sums allocated to the 
^different classes of capital, the piofits also served to pay very high dividends 
up to 18 1 % on the members’ contributions of the deposit and loan soci- 
eties Very modest on the other hand are the amounts devoted to purposes 
of general utility or cultivation i e barely j,i % for the coopei a live credit 
societies and 2.4 0 ' o for the deposit and loan societies Undei these desig 
nations very varied put poses are compiled, for instance, medical assistance, 
agricultural purposes, measures against lire opening of post offices schools, 
libraries, etc. 
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As regards tJae losses of the societies, it is sufficient to cast a glance at 
the following table in order to learn theii amount and the number and per- 
centage of societies which sustained them m 1 004-1^11, with the average 
loss per society and per member : 
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The falling off 111 the total losses begins with 1007 for the deposit and 
loan societies and kjocj for the credit societies, but theyaie never below 500 
roubles for each institution. To cover them the profits were used, but the 
credit societies had furthermore to make calls on menibeis contributions. 

The losses are furthermore only temporary, because as soon as a more 
-expert administration is formed and a thorough revision ot operations takes 
place a reduction 111 losses follows at an early date These losses are chiefly 
due to want of good management and capable employees to supervise 
the operations of the society and devote themselves conscientiously to their 
work 42 2 0 o of the losses sustained by the credit associations and 33 3 % 
of those of the deposit and loan societies must be put down to this cause ex- 
clusively. hull praise must therefore be given to the Government, which 
of late years had devoted special care and great energy to the supervision 
and inspection of popular credit institutions, making use of the body of 
inspectors created specially for this purpose 

The managers ol the societies, it is necessary to note, find that adminis- 
trative supervision and surveillance over these bodies aie excessive, and 
would prefer these tasks to be entrusted to the officers of the Federations 
of societies, being afraid otherwise that the fundamental principles of co- 
operation i. e. individual initiative and independence, may fail to obtain 
recognition. The action of the Government must certainly be approved in 
so far as it materially assists the societies, but this aid should be considered 
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as a banking and commercial opeiation purely and simply, and should have 
no other consequences 

Furthermore, let the Government indeed send its inspectors, but as 
“ good friends and advisers, not as supeiiors (Nachalniki) The Govern- 
ment on its part believes itself to be quite within its rights in inspecting the 
societies, not only because it has granted them funds, but also, and m still 
greater degree, because it is a question of the savings of the poor people, 
the small peasants, and the welfare of the entire population 

It will be seen that there are here two interwoven and partly opposed 
principles, so that the diiecting line in practice should certainly be their 
resultant Otherwise conflicts would be inevitable, and those who attempt 
to sail between Scylla and Charybdis will risk running on the rocks. 


} 14 Rr caput 1 vno\ am> cctncli siois. 

l,et us now throw a retiospectne glance over the entire development 
of Russian coopeiatne societies 

We see that at the outset, tow arch 1870, thc\ spread rapidly, assisted 
be the sympathy of all social classes but that afterwards, in the following 
decade the movement slowed down and only resumed vigour towards the 
end of the century From that time onwards tliev developed with surpris- 
ing lapidity, not only m number but also in quality 

As then geneial characteristic it may be said that tliev successfully 
fulfil their useful woik which is always growing 111 extent and importance 
The guiding principles in their eiedit open a* ions show a wise direction and 
a capable adaptation to the manifold conditions of the vast Kmpire, where 
they devote themselves to the good of the people, doing silently and modestly 
the work of missionaries and helpers 

It should be no ground for sui prise however, in view' of the vastness 
of the Fmpire, if there are still 111am things requiring correction and 
alteration 

If, finally, every economic principle reduces itself to the obtaining of 
the greatest effect with the minimum effort, we may well say that popu- 
lar cooperative credit in Russia, with the scanty means at its disposal, 
has already obtained great results. There are now T alieach in existence 
the conditions required for a prosperous development of cooperation in the 
Russian Empire. 
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I \ I ROPUC'i IO\ 

The fust rural co operative society was founded in Serbia in 1804 In 
addition to causes ot a general character which retard the creation of rural 
societies as compared with urban ones (as, for instance, the lower average 
level of education, the want of capital, the seal city of capable administrat- 
ive officers'), the creation of rural co-operative societies in Serbia was like- 
wise held back bv two special reasons deserving to be brought into pro- 
minence 1) the prevalence, until the second half of the last century, of 
the primitive natural system of economic organisation of the countryside 
and 2) the identification of economic assets and possessions with the com- 
munity of the family The families weie often ver\ numerous, at times 
numbering 50 and more persons 
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It is at once evident that an environment of this kind was not the most 
adapted for the formation and operation of co-operative societies. Private 
production is found sufficient for the satisfaction of the fanner’s own needs 
and he can form no idea of the tribute he would have to pay to his suppliers 
in the event of his being compelled to buy the goods he requires on the 
market. Therefore he feels no necessity to seek lelief by the creation of 
coopei alive societies of consumers ; furthermore, under a natural system of 
agricultural economy and with extensive cultivation, the importance of 
capital is relatively inconsiderable, and consequently the need foi creating 
co-operative credit societies is less felt In the same way there is no strong 
incentive to the creation of eo-operati\ e societies for production and labour, 
the former already presupposing a condition of paitial industrialisation of 
agriculture (co-operative wine manufacture and dairying) and the latter 
a large body of labouters without land The creation of rural co-operative 
societies only became possible by the alteration ol the economic cnviion- 
ment due in turn to changes m the above system of family economy in 
the second halt ol the last centui v 

In older to fulfil the mam tash^ incumbent upon it, the new »Statc 
wtis compelled to place* a hc*n\ bin den of taxation on its subjects, and the 
lattca being nine-tenths agriculturist* the loturns of agricultuie weie the 
til st to feel the weight of the financial measures. For the tiist time there- 
fore, the farmeisweie under the net cssity of producing and selling more 
than the\ had done till that time To this is due the greatei development 
in the relations between the count! \ side and cities and the slow tiansition 
from the natural to the monetary economic system, and consequently 
the slow but sure breaking up of the* family community In the natural 
economic system the fundamental idea is that of the collective property 
oi the family community, the several members only having the right of 
use and enroyment. In the monetan system, the fundamental idea is 
that of individual pioperty. This development is in turn accelerated by 
the growth of commercial relations between Serbia and other European 
countries, due in particular to the construction of the railway Vienna- liel- 
grade-Nish-vSofia-Constantinople and Nish-Salonica, which at last brought 
Serbia into communication with Western Europe 

The greater production which became necessary called for the invest- 
ment of larger capital in agriculture In order to provide this uadei the 
most favourable terms to the farmers, the first mralco operative societies 
were created. The latter were therefoie, here as everywhere. co operative 
credit societies t and to-day^ the number of co-operative credit societies 
still far exceeds the number of all the other co-operative societies together. 

The co-operative credit societies are of two classes . 

I) Those societies which engage exclusively in credit operations , 

II) The mixed cooperative credit societies which also undertake 
collective purchase of goods for their members or the sale of their members’ 
produce. 

The other co-operative societies (of consumers and producers) are 
exceedingly few\ 


3 
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§ i. Cooperative credit societies. 


Organisation. — All tlie co-operative credit societies in Serbia are 
of the Raiffeisen type. Their characteristics are as follows . 

(a) The members are jointly liable without any limitation towards 
third persons and each equally with the other among themselves. 

(b) The sphere of action is restricted and clearly defined, corres- 
ponding usually to a village or commune 

(r) There is no society capital and 1 lie members do not pay or possess 
any obligatory contribution or share. Only in case of necessity are the 
membei s called upon to pay in the so-called “ compulsory savings deposits n , 
the general meeting of the members decides as to the necessity, the amount 
and the duration of these deposits, etc , the usual payment is 50 centimes 
or one franc per month. These deposits represent the debt of the co- 
operative society towards its members, to whom it allows interest at 4 to 
() ° 0 . With regard to the repayment of the deposits the general meeting 
decides. If a member ceases of his own free will 01 by lesolution ol the 
board of directors to belong to the society, his deposit is immediately 
refunded to him. 

{dj No dividend is distributed to the members, and all the net pro- 
fits are put into the reserve fund The reserve fund is legarded as belong 
ing to the co-operative society as a body corpoiate, therefore in tlie ease 
of dissolution of a society its reserve fund is not distributed among the 
members but deposited with the Central Co-opeiative Ciedit Society where 
it remains until the formation in the same district ol a new cooperative 
society, which becomes ipso facto entitled to such reserve fund. 

(e) The loans are granted to the members only and for agricultural 
purposes alone, which must be declared in the application , the actual use 
of the capital lent is verified by the society. 

Working capital. I11 addition to the compulsory savings deposits, 
which jepresent the principal sources of capital, and besides tlie reserve 
fund, the co-operative societies have the following means at their disposal . 

(а) Ordinary savings deposits : These deposits are optional and are 
accepted from members and non -members. The maximum and minimum 
amounts which may be deposited are fixed b\ law (1-2000 fr.) and the general 
meeting fixes the maximum amount of the aggregate deposits. The in- 
terest allowed is 4 6 % ; up to ten francs withdrawal is at sight, beyond ten 
francs notice varying from 15 days to 6 months is required. 

(б) “ Scholar ’* deposits, so termed not in reference to the age or 
status of the depositor, but in view of the amount of the deposit and the 
way in which it is made. These are likewise optional and are accepted 
from both members and non- members. 

The system in use is the English one, that is, b> postage stamps. 
The minimum amount is 5 centimes and the maximum 2000 francs. The 
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interest allowed is 4-6 % ; withdrawal is at sight or subject to notice, 
according to the amount of the deposit 

(c) Credits * under article 78 of the law passed in 1899, the credit 
societies can only contract loans from the Central Co-operative Credit 
Society. It is the general meeting which decides as to the need for the 
loan to be contracted and its amount The maximum is however fixed 
by law The interest paid by the co operative credit societies on the 
capital advanced is 5 %. 

Giant of loans. -- According to the provisions of article 62 of the law 
of 1899, the Co-opeiative credit societies can only grant loans to their 
own members and on the following conditions * 

(1) The existence of an adequate guarantee. This may be either 
personal (the borrower and two other members as sureties) for personal 
advances , or in the shape of security (goods, stocks, articles of value). 
When deliveiing ovei the latter the borrower is bound to hand in a wiitten 
declaration authorising the society to sell the things given as secuiitv if 
he should fail to meet his engagements towards the society 

(2) The loans must be granted foi productive purposes exclusively 
(except in bad harvest yeais) and the borrower is bound to specily in 
the application the purpose foi which he requires the loan The co- 
opei alive society exeicises the necessan supervision to satisfy itself that the 
sums granted aie leallv used in the manner stated. In case of infringement 
the society has the light to require immediate lepayment of the capital 
lent, and the power to expel the intiingmg member from the society 

(\) Article (x) of the law oi iSqq fixes the minimum and maximum 
amount of the loans as from 5 to 500 francs By vntue howevci of article 
48 the geneial meeting is empowered to reduce the maximum amount to 
a lower figuie. This has ver> often been done during the first yeais of 
operation. 

(4) The tenn foi which the loans ate granted ranges from a mini- 
mum of one month to a maximum oi two years, loans at two \ears being 
much more usual than the others By way of exception (bad harvest or 
harvest failure), the time of repayment may be extended for six months 
or a year. The repayment of long date loans is effected by quarterly instal- 
ments. 

The borrower has the power to iciund the loan before the due date 
without previous notice, but cannot be compelled to repay in advance 
except in extraordinary^ cases, as for instance if he should make a different 
use from that declared in the application of the capital obtained , if his 
material position should, for certain reasons, give lise to apprehension as to 
his ability to refund the sum obtained , if there is a run on the society for 
withdrawal of the ordinary savings deposits ; and if the borrower should 
cease to be a member of the society. 

All the loans bear interest at 7 %. The following table shows the 
operations of the co-operative credit societies for the ten years 1902-1911 : 
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We have already 


pointed out that some cooperative ciedit societies likewise carry out 
functions pioper to societies oi consumers as for instance 1 he wholesale pur- 
chase of goods and let ail sale to members 

Such purchases as a ude are confined to at tides indispensable tor agii- 
eultural production (implements, seeds, working stock, etc), the pui chase 
of goods foi consumption (salt, sugar, petroleum, etc ) being ver\ lare. 
The sale to the members is at cost price, plus incidental expenses The 
profit realised if any is not distributed but added to the leserve fund. 
The sale of goods for consumption is for cash only but the other sale (im- 
plements, etc.) m<i> also be on credit Theie are vcr\ few co-operative 
ciedit societies who sell the agricultural pioduce oi then members. Sta- 
tistical data relating to pin chases and sales to members have lip to now 
not been published, but such business is known to be done to a limited 
extent only. 

I he co-operative credit societies in the territories occupied a I ter the Balkan 
war. 1 nder Turkish rule no co operative societies existed in these terri- 
tories The commission appointed to enquire into the form of co-operative 
ciedit society most adapted for those countries proposed, after lengthv 
studv, to establish co-operative credit societies theie of a mixed type, that is, 
combining in some way the characteristics of the Raiffeisen and of the 
Schulze -Delitsch societies, on the basis of the following rules * 

(1) Limited liability of members (from s to io times the amount of 
the shares held by each) ; 

(2) Obligation on the pari of each member to hold at least one share 
(of 20 to 50 trancs) with right of payment by instalments (1 fr. per month) ; 

(j) Precise delimitation of the sphere of action (a village, a city, 
a commune) ; 
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(4) Distribution of profits: 20 ° 0 to the members in proportion to 
the share capital paid up ; 30 % to the debtor members in proportion to 
the interest paid , 50 % to the reserve fund ; 

(5) Granting of loans for productive purposes exclusively, at short 
date (3 years maximum) and to allow of the purchase of late feudal estates , 
grant of long-date mortgage loans (10 to 30 years). 


§ 2. Other descriptions or co-operative societies. 

Societies of consumers . - - The consumers' societies are of two kinds : 
(tf) Those buying and distributing to their members goods for con- 
sumption , b) Those buying and hiring out to their members agricultural 
implements. 

(0) The first co-operative society ol the former class was created in 
IQ03 , there are now 42 of them, with 2 4. So members. All these societies 
are of the Rockdale type, the sale oi the goods foi consumption being 
limited to members exclusively. The latter are bound to pay for their 
shares, the amount of which is 12-25 irants each. In addition to this capi- 
tal the societies have credits with the Central Co-operative Society of which 
they make extensive use. As a uile these societies only sell articles of 
primary necessity (such as salt, sugar rice, petroleum, matches, etc etc ) 
and for cash alone, at cost price 

Out of the net profits, 10 to 20 ° 0 is added to the xeserve fund and 
the remainder distributed among the members in proportion to the pur- 
chases The following table contains a few data as to the above co-operative 


societies • 

Number of societies 42 

» of members 2,480 

Shares paid up 48,254 

Value of goods distributed to members . . . 1,306,600 fr. 

Reserve fund 6,576 » 

Amount of net profits 5,800 »> 


(b) The societies of the second type, i. c. those purchasing and hir- 
ing out to their members agricultural implements, have for the most part 
been created on the initiative of the Central Cooperative Credit Society, 
which makes use .of them in order to spread the use of machinery and up 
to date agricultural implements among the farmers. The societies of this 
type number 150 with a membership of about 7000. The latter are not 
required to pay for any share, but only for the hire of the implements. The 
rate of hire is fixed as so to allow for forming a redemption and reserve fund. 
These co-operative societies, being without any capital of their own, are bound 
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to contract debts, but exclusively towards the Central Co-operative Credit 
Society, which supplies them on credit with the machineiy and implements, 
debiting them with the corresponding value The Central Cooperative 
Credit Society grants cash loans only when it does not possess implements 
and machinery 

Societies of pnnl min* — There are only two kinds of cooperative 
societies of pioduceis a) co-operative dairies, and b) co-operative wine 
makers. 

(a) The co-operative dailies numbeied 12 at the end of iqoq with 
318 members They are organised on the following principles the num- 
ber oi membeis is rather limited , membeis are compelled to purchase at 
least one shale of 25 to 30 francs ; each member is bound to supply the 
co-opci alive society with the milk which he does not need personally for 
direc t consumption or for the manuf actureof butter and cheese for his ow n use 
The society undertakes not only the production but also the sale of the pro- 
ducts The members receive a part of the value of the goods at the time of 
deliven to the soviet} , and the rest is distributed to them at the close of the 
year The capital necessary foi starting, purchase of implements, etc , if it 
exceeds the capital paid up b} the members, is taken on loan from the 
Central Co-opeiative Credit vSociety. The following table contains some 
particulais relating to the operation of the soviet} dairies 


X umbei of co-operative societies . 12 

» « members 318 

Paid up capital . .... q 3pb fr. 

Milk supplied by members . . . 189,697 litres 

Milk sold by societies (10,070 > 

Cheese produced 36,0 go kilogrammes 

Butter ^ 138 » 

Amount of debt to Central co-operative 

credit society ib,8oo francs. 


A rudimentary form of joint dairy is frequently met with in the North 
East part of Serbia The farmers of a village collect all their cattle into one 
herd and put it out to pasture together. Each member is entitled to collect 
for his owm profit the milk of the entire herd for a period determined on the 
basis of the number of cattle belonging to him 

With regard to the co-operative wine-making societies, there are only 
three, one founded in 1907 and the other two shortly before the Balkan 
w r ar , the latter have remained almost entirely inactive 

The co-operative wine-making society of Venciani, formed in 1907, 
numbers 26 members , they are bound to acquire at least one share of 200 
francs, with the right of payment by instalments. The capital being 
insufficient to cover the starting expenses, the society was compelled to 
contract a loan from the Central Co-operative Credit Society at 4 %. The 
society undertakes the production of wine and its sale The member when 
delivering the grape receives a payment on account and the balance is 
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paid to him after the sale. The position of this society at the end of 1908 
was as follows 


Number of members 2b 

Paid up capital 9,933 fr. 

Grapes delivered 240,000 kg. 

Value ot landed propel t\ i(),6s(> fr 

Value of implements 20421 » 

Debt to the Central Co-opei alive Credit 

Society 44,841 » 


Mutual Aid Societies - Societies of this kind are about bo in number 
with 4000 members , the lattei have to pay a monthly contribution ranging 
from 10 to 20 centimes, by which they ensure to themselves medical assist- 
ance and medicine in case of illness and a small bounty to their families 
in case of death 

Cooperative Liboiu societies ~ Labour societies in the strict sense of 
the word do not exist in Serbia There are indeed two forms ot association 
of labout, one of which is becoming more and more restricted while the 
otliei appioaches more and moie to the pure type of cooperative labour 
society 

The first is known under the name of “ Mob a ” and consists in the 
mutual assistance reudeied to each other by peasants when harvesting 
com and plums, at vintage time and when hay -making In the districts 
whei e small estates are the rule (districts of Pirot and Topliza) theie are 
co-operative rentings of land In this connection we must note that until 
some time back the society was responsible for the payment of the rent, 
while the members afterwards divided the land among them and each work- 
ed his own portion for his account. Latterly however the land rented is 
worked jointly and the crop distributed in proportion to the work performed. 
In 1909 the collective rentings w T ere 10, with 63 hands. We may note here 
that as small and medium farms prevail in Serbia, these associations do 
not find an environment very much adapted to their development. 


§ 3. The central co-operative credit society. 


Organisation . — During the first years of their existence the credit 
societies did not produce the expected advantages in Serbia, owing to the 
scarcity of capital. The farmer being indeed unable, according to local 
law, to procure money on bills of exchange, the credit societies could not 
hand over a holding of bills to the banks as security , it was therefore difficult 
and often impossible for them to procure the necessary capital. With the 
object of increasing the capital available for farmers’ needs, it was decided 
in 1897 to create a Central Co-operative Credit Society which was actually 
formed in 1899. ^ w0 y ears before article 5 of the lottery law w as modified. 
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and under this enactment 25 % °f the net annual profits were, up to the 
amount of 2 million francs, assigned to the Central Co-operative Credit Soci- 
ety. The latter was inaugurated on the 16th December 1899. The Central 
Co-operative Credit Society is a co-operative society of the second 
degree, which was joined at first by the rural credit societies and afterwards 
by the societies of consumers and producers, etc. 

Each adhering co-operative society is bound to hold at least one share 
of 100 fr. Payment, by annual instalments of 20 francs is allowed. The 
number of the shares held varies according to the amount of the reserve fund 
and of course according to the demand for credit. On the basis of article 
49 of the law on co-operative societies, a society cannot contract loans to an 
amount exceeding one thousand times the value of the shares held. The 
other provision contained in article 79 of the above law, by virtue of 
which each co-operative credit society is bound to invest one half of its 
reserve fund in shares of the Central Co-operative Credit Society, is to- 
day of no great importance, as the reserve fund up to now is of small 
amount. As against third party creditors of the Central Co-operative 
Society, the amount of the shares is considered as the capital of the 
society, thus forming a clear and safe guarantee. In the relations between 
the societies and the Central Society the amount of the shares is regarded 
as capital belonging to the members deposited as savings with the Central 
Co-operative Credit Society; the latter indeed allows interest at 3-4 %, but. 
the deposits cannot be withdrawn unless a society ceases to form part of 
the Central Society. 

Working Capital. — In addition to the shares, the Central Co-opera- 
tive Credit Society has the following capital : 

(а) Savings deposits : these are accepted both from members and 
non- members. The minimum amount is one franc. The maximum is 
fixed every year by the General Meeting. The interest allowed is 4 %. 

(б) Reserve fund: I v ike the credit societies, the Central Co-operative 
Credit Society distributes no dividends to the members, and all the profits 
are put into the reserve fund (article 55). To the reserve fund likewise 
are appropriated all legacies, gifts etc. , although they are entered separately. 
The reserve fund is the only capital which can in every respect be regarded 
as belonging to the Central Co-operative Credit Society. Therefore, when 
the Society is dissolved, the reserve fund is not divided among the mem- 
bers, but is deposited with the General Union of Co-operative Societies until 
another Central co-operative credit Society is formed (art. 55). 

(c) Government subsidy : We have already stated that under the 
provisions of the law of 1879, 2 5 % of the net profits of the lottery are al- 
located to the Central Co-operative Credit Society. The fiscal law of 1900 
enacted that there should be added to this sum every year the amount erf 
$0,000 fr. up to a maximum of 2 million francs. Although this amount was 
reached by the payment in 1913, nevertheless the subsidy of 50,000 fr. was 
likewise allowed in the 1914 budget. As against third parties the subsidies 
are considered as capital belonging to the Central Cooperative Credit Society. 
Etom the legal point of view, however, they can only be regarded as loans 
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granted by the State to the latter society. The State could not demand 
repayment of the subsidies except in case of dissolution of the Central Co- 
operative Credit Society. The latter Society is furthermore able to procure 
other resources by contracting loans from credit institutions, which loans 
would be guaranteed both by the capital of the Central Co-operative Society 
itself, consisting as stated of the reseive fund and of the capital paid up by 
the members (shares), and the Government subsidy. The total amount of 
these capitals is about 2, .500,000 francs. Article 13 of the law further 
provides that the co-operative societies which are affiliated to the Central 
Co-operative Society are liable for the obligations of the latter to an amount 
equal to 100 times the value of the shares held. The Central Co-operative 
Credit Society has, up to the present, however, not contracted any loan with 
credit institutions, because (apart fiom the fact that the rate of interest 
to be paid would not be less than 5 or (> %) the Society does not feel any 
need for it, as it can employ the capital at its disposal by depositing it as 
savings with other banks thus in iqrj t lie Central Co-operative Credit So- 
ciety invested as savings qtfq.qqq francs 

Grant of Loans - The Central Co operative Credit Society only grants 
loans to affiliated societies In contrast however to those co-operative 
credit societies which grant loans foi exclusively productive purposes, 
the Central Co-operative Credit Soviet) also grants them for purposes of 
consumption and maintenance. The General Meeting fixes the amount of 
the credit to be allowed to each society according to the following general 
principles ■ 

(1) No co-operative society can enjoy a credit exceeding ten times 
the value of the shares held. 

(2) The limited liability co-operative societies cannot enjoy a credit 
exceeding V 4 of the value of the landed property of the members. 

(3) The limited liability co-operative societies cannot enjoy a credit 
exceeding one-half of their capital 

The law does not fix the period of the loans a priori ; in practice they 
are granted for longer or shorter terms according to the operations of each 
member. The most usual term is two years. The Central Co-operative 
Credit Society is likewise authorised to demand repayment before maturity 
in the following cases : 

(a) if the borrower uses the capital in a way different from that 
declared in the application, 

(b) if the borrower suspends operations for a period exceeding two 
months, 

( c ) if the borrower ceases to form part of the Central Co-operative 
Credit Society, 

(d) if the financial position of the individual members of the co-ope- 
rative credit societies becomes precarious, 

(e) if the savings deposits in the Central Co-operative Credit Society 
are withdrawn to a considerable extent. 

The co-operative societies of producers (dairies and wine-makers) allow 
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the Central Co-operative Credit Society intei est at 3 and 4 ° 0 , the others 
interest at 5 ° 0 

In addition to granting loans, the Central Co-operative Ciedit Society 
purchases various goods and resells them to the affiliated societies, also 
undertaking the sale of the latter’s products The following table contains 
some particulars as to the operation of the Cential Co-operative Credit 
Society 
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From the 1st July IQ12 to the 30th June 191 3 


Government subsidies . . 2 060,221 fr, 

• • . 16,904 71 ,, 

Deposits with other Institutions . 989,499 30 ,, 

Amount of sales to members . . . 200,858 

Amount of sale of members’ products F54<> 

Value of implements . . . 77427 75 

Value of landed property ... . 71,138 15 


§ 4 The general union or co-operative societies 

Alongside the Central Co-operative Credit Society formed as a co-ope- 
rative society in the second degree for financing the local societies, there also 
exists the so-called General Union of Co-operative Societies, created in order 
to safeguard the interests of members and farmers All the local societies 
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and the Central Co-operative Credit vSoeiety itself must form part of the 
General Union. The objects proposed by the latter are the following : 

(1) To keep observation over the* working of the Central Co-operative 
Credit Society and the other societies , 

(2) To afford them aid and advice ; 

(3) To safeguard the interest of the members in particular and of 
agriculture in general ; 

(4) To promote the creation of new co-operative societies. 

The General Union supervises the management of the co-operative 
societies, often sending its own inspect 01s to hold enquiries ; it published 
a fortnightly review (" Rural Cooperation ”) and monographs on agri- 
cultural subjects. It has also organised “ courses of instructions in co-ope- 
ration ”, and, in iqo8, a co-operative school for the purpose of imparting 
to farmers the necessary elements of auount keeping and the technical and 
administrative principles of co-opera 1 1011 

The funds needed for the action oi the General Union are made up by 
the compulson payment by the membeis of a sum equal to 10 ( ' (1 of their 
net profits. 


§ 5 Conch sion 

In order to appieciate at theii just value the action and results “ob- 
tained by co-operative societies in Serbia, it is necessary likewise to take 
into account the observations contained 111 the reports of the enquiries made 
on behalf of the Central Co-operative Credit Society and the General Union. 
From these reports it appears that . 

The action of the rural co-operative societies has been exceedingly 
useful to the development of agricult uie , the co-operative credit societies 
have granted loans on fair conditions ; the consumers' societies have distri- 
buted to their members goods of excellent quality at relatively low prices, 
while their competition has likewise caused a reduction in the selling prices ; 
the societies of producers have created single standard types of goods. 

The enquiries however also brought to light the fact that the creation 
of new co-operative societies still encounters great difficulties (especially 
through the scarcity of capital), and that the working of the credit societies 
is also hindered : 1) by the too short period for which the loans are granted ; 
2) by the insufficiency of the maximum amount allowed for each loan. 
All the working capital of the co-operative credit societies does not exceed 
4>573>78b fr., out of which 2,474,240 is formed by the compulsory savings 
deposits of the members and 2,099,54b by the working capital of the Cen- 
tral Co-operative Credit Society. From this total of 4,573,786 fr. howevei 
there must be deducted the sum granted on loan by the Central Co-operative 
Credit Society to the other co-operative societies, and that portion of the 
compulsory savings deposits which is effected with money lent by the 
co-operative societies to their own members. The remaining capital is not 
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sufficient to meet the needs of credit in a country where 83 ° 0 of the popu- 
lation consists of agriculturists, particularly as the total of the mortgage 
loans granted throughout the country by the " Fprava Fondava ” 
(National Mortgage Bank) does not exceed 6 or 7 million francs This state 
of things makes the enactment prohibiting co-operative credit societies from 
contracting loans elsewhere than from the Central Co-operative Credit 
Society appeal somewhat questionable , the principle which inspired 
these enactments was the idea ol preventing the societies from pa> mg excess- 
ive interest on loans secured by them , the enactment however is not supple- 
mented b\ the other exceedingly necess* ry one directing the agriculturist 
as to the source from which he mav obtain the necessan means Without 
this indeed when the farmer is unable to obtain further loans from the 
Co-opuativc Credit Society he will apph directly to some institution and 
will ccrttinl} be compelled to pay an interest higher than he would have 
had to pa> if he had secured the loan from or through the society 

W ithout going into the question ol the manner in which the co-opera- 
tive credit societies might increase their woi king capital, wc mav note that 
the interest at q-11 ° () (which would be that paid b\ tile tanners on loans 
contracted with a credit institution through the agenc\ oi the co-operative 
societies) would not be insupportable if the sums obtained were rationally 
employed A lational agricultural investment in Serbia ma\ >ieldi*)% 
and sometimes 20 ° 0 net 

Furthermoie the period of two years fixed by the eo-operatn e credit 
societies is onl\ sufficient for the pui chase of seeds and the pa\ment of 
w r ages while for the purchase of cattle and lor improvements the loans 
should be granted for longer periods 

The same must be said of the provision limiting to 500 fr the maximum 
amount of the loans to be granted to the farmers , this sum is too small 
The creation of societies of producers is also hindered b} the fact, in addition 
to the scarcity of capital, that the farmers live too far awxn from each other 
m the country, and also the fact that a single and standard type of the 
various products is wanting 

There are no co-operative insurance societies m vSerbia nor is it likely 
that they 'will speedily be formed on private initiative The State should, 
at least at the outset, take the place of the private insurers 
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i. Tin COOIT U VI J\ i \SSOCl VI IONS ()1 I f iVJ STOCK BKJdvDI KvS IV Till/ MTST 
oi' CVS \I) V “Tht VvriHultm.il Ui/etk oi Canada”, published b\ the Department 
of VgiiLiillme ot Vanada, Dmh lm Ikumbir HJ14, I'ebruan and Dieembei ioisand 
A pul 1CjM> 

Of late \ c 1 1 s tluu* have been numerous endeavours to oiganisc 
cooperative livestock- hr ceding assot bilious in tlie West of Canada, and these 
elToits have been crowned with success 

The hist step in this direction was taken at Letbbiidge (Alberta) 
in the spimg oi J004 and v inee then * oopeiative societies having i 01 theii 
object the promoting of livestock -budding and sales have been formed in 
various pails ot the western provinces especially at Calgaiy, and likewise 
in Alberta, at Canoia and at KUios m Saskatchewan 

At Lcthbrul^e on the initiative oi tLe local Boajd of i'radc instead of 
fonning a shaie company, it was thought more advisable to obtain the pel 
sonal guai antee oi si \d v well-to-do inhabitants of the locality the guarantee 
oi each oi tin m u limited to Si 50 and tlu total guai antee to ypooo The 
guarantors have delegated to foui dneitois the task of conducting the oper- 
ations on theii bt half To iorai the working capital, the society adds 5 % 
on to the pm chase price of the livestock which it afterwards le sells to its 
members It also benefits by the differ* me between the rate of inteiest on 
the ptomissorv notes handed it In its members on delivety of the animals 
(8 ° 0 ) and the interest required by the Bank where these instruments aie di- 
scounted (7°,,) 

A few piecise particulars can be given about the opeiation of this 
society. When making out his application for the purchase of stock, the 
farmer must furnish a statement of his business, and also good references 
If the dilectors find the application justified, a loan of a maximum of 8400 
is granted him, and the society provides a lien, in favour of the guarantors, 
on the livestock purchased with the amount of the loan and the products 
from the said livestock. The promissory notes intended to ensure 
payment of the loan have maturities vaiying from six months to two yea is 
The brand of the guarantors is branded on the livestock so supplied and 
the animals are periodically inspected by the directors. 
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At the end of 1915, 22 loam had been granted by the society, 2 of which 
had already been fully repaid , the livestock bought comprised 78 head 
of cattle and q pigs. The total of loans effected amounted to 86,342 21 
of which 81,834 00 had been repaid 

The Calgaiv Association which was formed by the citizens of that town 
has succeeded in amusing the utmost interest in the farmers of the neigh- 
bourhood Its object is to facilitate the development of breeding and of 
the daily industry in Alberta; to this end it assists farmers in buying 
livestock eithei by allowing them credit direct, or by guaranteeing the cre- 
dit secured by them in some other way Furthermore, it engages in the 
punhase and sale of animals alive or dead and also theii products. 

The capital of the society amounts to .825,000 in 250 shales of 8100. 

The ( 0‘0pcra f ive Association of Sto.k-Brccders of Elfros has an 
authorised capital of 840,000 divided into 400 shares oi Sioo. Its object 
is to encomage mixed cultivation throughout the teriitoiy wheie it can 
make its action felt (a) by purchasing livestock in laige 01 small quantities 
and re selling same to its members at a leasonable profit not exceeding 
5% ot the actual price of the animals, this profit benefiting the funds of the 
society , (b) by selling or assisting in the sale of the animals ol its sharehold- 
ers The method adopted by the association in its operations is as follow s If 
a share hoi del wishes to buy one or more head ol livestock, he makes appli- 
cation to the society , furnishing the necessary details and specifying in paiti- 
t ulai the price lie is prepared to pay . The association procures the animals 
demanded, paying lor same by r means of on advance of lunds granted by 
a bank (Catndian Bank of Commerce) giving as security to the latter a suffi- 
cient part oi th< still unpaid share capital 1o cover the sum borrowed The 
members on theii part hand the society”, on delivery of the stock, a promissory- 
note to the order of the Bank , this note is endorsed in guarantee by the 
society, which as security takes a lien in its favour on the animals sold. 
Thanks to this method of procedure, the assoc iation can grant a credit of 
1, 2 and even 5 years to the farmers for payunent foi the stock it obtains 
for them. In this way the farmer can, -with the profit he makes on the ani- 
mal or animals bought, pay their purcha.se price without resorting to addi- 
tional buidensome loans to pay off the amount 

At the end of 1015, the subscribed capital amounted to #11,000 and 
the numbei of members to 58. From its entry on operations (1914) to 
the 31st December 1915 the society bought 4 bulls, 23 calves, 52 steers, 15 
cows and cty mares, being 188 head of stock These figures however do 
not reproduce the actual demand, which was much more considerable (being 
one hundred animals higher in the spring of 1915) The high market pri- 
ces however and the insufficient supply” of forage brought down the oper- 
ations to the above named figures. 

On the rst January 1915 the debt outstanding from the association 
of stock-breeders of Elfros to the bank supplying it with funds amounted 
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to $5,88} The total of advances made by that bank from the outset was 
at the same date Sy qzy of which 8a 044 had been repaid on maturity 

The natural increase in livestock sold to it^ members bv the association 
having been 56 heads it follows that the numerical strength of the herds 
possessed by the farmers in this districts rose by 244 head Such is the 
direct result of the activity of the socuiv Indirectly however the c\nn- 
ple given has piompted other fumers to concern themselves moie with 
stock-breeding and thus to derive a better proht from their farms Never 
theless m order that the assciation m i> give all the results it is capable of 
furnishing it will have to hnd a me ms to obtain long date loans direct its 
resources at present bung too limited 

The ( anora ( fifth 1 bteedt r\ Society w is dso founded m the spring of 1914 
with a ( tpit il of S25 000 111 sb ires of Moo the maior put of which were sub 
sc ribt d by the tai mers w ho th inks to th it society were able to obtain stock 
of pure breed it t lie best puce As soon is the deminds of members allow 
of a consignment of a complete truck the igents of the Association buvthe 
requited mini ils O11 delivery t lie Cm ich m Bank of Commerce idvances 
the money chicct to the buvers igunst 1 pionnssorv note cndoised be the 
association winch covets itself m turn bv 1 lien on the stock Twcntv 
sows were sold in tins w ly in the first \< ir and in the following \c u the 
natui il increase m the number of these umn ils imounted to moie thm 
300 hetd 


* 

je * 

Till 1) \1 RV IM)1 SIK\ 1\ S \SKA i dll \\ \ n I\ j in I he Public Sen ice Monlhlv 
publish* il b\ the Ik j> mmuit of \t,ncultim with the mth >ris ition of the ( o\ eminent 
of Stish it chew ui \ ol IV No ) Utjjin Vpol 1 i( 

The Dnir} Industrv Section of the Pioviucial Department of Agneul 
ture has drawn up interesting statistics on the production of butter m Sas 
katchewan 111 1915 \ccoidmg to tlitsc figures 23 establishments sup 
plied to the markets mote than a million dollars worth of butter and 
other dair\ products The quantitv of butt u manufactured rose indeed to 
3 S}i 000 pounds representing a value of M 059 44 ) To this sum must 
be added the value of the milk cream frozen cream and whey totalling 
S37<) 15 f 

These particulars do not indeed correspond to the total production of 
the dair> industry of this province they suffice nevertheless to give a 
fairly accurate idea of the economic importance of this industry 

Of the 2 } establishments mentioned above, 15 aie cooperative soci- 
eties and consequent^ are placed under the direct supervision of the State 
The system of these cooperative dairies the number of w Inch steadily in 
creases, though confined to meeting the increased demand for dairy products, 
has undergone some modifications by reason of this development, and an 
ever greater tendency is found to centralise production m large establish 
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ments, m order to dimmish the costs of working and obtain butter of a 
standard quality, thereby greatly facilitating the sale For the rest, a similar 
process is recorded m the province of Quebec, where the Government ins- 
pectors are endeavouring to reduce the number of small butter and cheese 
dairies by combining them in groups of two or three 

The butter ol the Government dairies of Saskatchewan has found a 
particularh advantageous market m British Columbia where it has sup- 
planted to a grc it extent the Isew Zealand butter The demand has even 
been much greater than the supply, and it is estimated that if the produc- 
tion had been doubled it would have found purchasers in this province 
The home consumption ot Saskatchewan has also considerably mci eased 
therefore the sile in other provinces has necessarily been limited to some 
extent 

We may idd that owing to the development undeigone b> the dairy 
mdustn not onh has there been a great increase in cattle numericalh 
but tin (jualitA of the animals has also largely improved thanks to the im- 
putation of milch cows of good bleed 


3 COOl i RAliON IX nil I RO\ INC I Ol < >1 J HI C Rtpoll of thi MnuMu of \vjticul 
lur< of the ItoMiia >i QuOkc i hi i lintm oflitc 1 I Ciik| 3V1 is (jul u n,ii 

During the 'sear 1915 new co-operative societies wcic organise d m 
the province oi Quebec 

Therefore ni that piovmce at the 31st December 1015 thcie wtre 148 
co opeiative societies that is to sa> one to each 1 j 545 inhabitants wlnle 
Switzerland and Denmaik the most advanced countries 111 the mattei of 
co-operation counted one co operative soeietv per 300 and boo inhabit mts 
respectively and England one per 1100 inhabiiaiits 

Nevertheless the movement of cooperative oigamsation is making 
rapid piogiess 111 Canada and one is justified 111 thinking that the excel- 
lent results obtained bv the majority of the societies already formed will 
render the multiplication of co-opei ative societies more rapid still 111 the 
future ' 

Among the most piosperous, mention should be made of the co-opera- 
tive agricultural Socictv of clietsemakeis of Quebec and the co-opeia 
tive agricultural socic t> of the valley of Yamaska The forrnu , the work 
of which we shall examine 111 detail m a special article was lounded m April 
if)io the latter m Mav iqii The last-named has its principal centre at 
St Cesaire m the c ounty of Rottville, and operates m the region of which 
it beais the name It numbers 350 members for the most part tobacco 
planters Its subscribed capital is §37,000 of which ft 36,400 have been paid 
up Its turnover amounted at the 31st December 1914 to §104 ooo, and 
during the last three years it realised a total net profit of §44,395 14 which 
enabled it to pay to its members an annual dividend of b %, while form- 
ing a reserve fund of §61,195 59 
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At Prince ville, county of Athabasca and Mont Eaurier, county of 
Labelle, the bases were recently laid of a few societies which will deal spe- 
cially with the trade in smoked meat. In the former locality a capital of 
more than $30,000 was subscribed within a very short time, and a modern 
abattoir was built which began operations at the commencement of 1916. 
At Mont Laurier, $17,150 were subscribed by 224 shareholders and it is 
likewise proposed to build a cooperative abattoir. 


UNITED STATES 


AN ASSOCIATION >F PROM *AN I) APRICOT t, ROWERS TN CALIFORNIA — “Cali- 
fornia l rati !\\ws f ” Vol. v>, No, 144^ and 1130, San Francisco, Apul 13 and 
April 1 •)!(> 


Taking example by raisin and peach growers, the plum and apricot 
growers in California have lealised the necessity of combining in order to en- 
sure disposal of their fruit at a sufficiently paying price. 

On the proposal of the director of markets in that State, Californian 
plum and apricot gi overs foiegatliered on the 14th April last. The meet- 
ing decided to organise an association with the assistance of the Growers’ 
Enquiry Office at San Jose, and with the encouragement of the director 
of markets, who seemed the approval of the meeting for the bases of work- 
ing and the programme of the society The proposed organisation is 
similar to the California Associated RaiMii Company (1) and the California 
Peach Growers’ Association also in process of formation. The following 
ate the principal features : 

The capital of the association to be S 2 500,000. The amount of share 
capital to bo subscribed by each grower will be proportional to the number 
of acres cultivated by him under plums and apricots. Out of the abew e sum 
$ 750.000 must be paid up in cash at tlu 1st March 1917, and the lands ot 
the subscribers must represent at least 75 % of the area under the like cul- 
tivation in California. The members undertake to deliver their 01 op to 
the Association for 3 years (1917, 1918 and 1919). To provide foi the poss- 
ibility of the subscriptions coming in veiy last, so that operations could 
be begun this year, the Association will, up to the 1st August, have a pre- 
ferential right to the 1916 crop. 

The territory oi the v State will be divided into 7 districts ; b of them 
will appoint 2 representatives each, and the other (which is the Santa Clara 
valley) will appoint 12. Another representative will be appointed by the 
director of markets, with the approval of the governor. These 25 delegates, 
who will remain in office for seven years, form the directing board. 


(i)‘See Internal ional Review of Agiiculluial Economics, Nos. 1 and 4, January and 
April 1915. 


4 
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The capital subscribed may be paid as to 50 % in cash and the balance 
by note of hand. The purchase contracts ensure the grower getting a 
minimum price both for plums and apricots. When the crop is delivered 
the Association will pay over to the vendor a part of the amount due to him. 
The difference between the actual selling price less % % managing expenses, 
and the minimum price, will be paid over to the members at the end of the 
financial year 

If a glower does not deliver his fruits to the Association agreeably to his 
undertaking, he will have to pay the latter an indemnity of 2 cents per pound 
of fruit thus sold 

The share capital paid up shall carry interest, and will be utilised 
as far as possible for making advances to the growers in order to promote 
cultivation work and harvesting. 

Finally, the Association reserves the right to cancel contracts of purchase 
in case of alteration of the United vStates customs tariff for plums and apri- 
cots, if such alteration makes it impossible for the Society to continue guar- 
anteeing the established minimum price to growers. 

The spirit of association is evidently making remarkable progress in 
California, as other organisations, such as the California Cured Fruit Ex- 
change, the Farmers' Union and the Associated Raisin Company have placed 
part of their plant and their packing and selling department at the dispos- 
al of the newly organised Society. 

The association of Plum and Apricot Growers is under government 
control. The representative of the State on the board of direetois will 
fulfil a function similar to that of the Government inspector in vState Banks ; 
he will have to supply the director of markets with a copy of the minutes 
of the board meetings, and bring under liis notice any deficiencies in the 
operation of the society. If the facts brought to his notice seem to him se- 
rious the director of markets has power to open an enquiry, and publish 
the result if necessary in order to enlighten the shareholders on the conduct 
of the business of their Association. 


FRANCE 


THE CENTRAI, ASSOCIATION OF COOPERATIVE DAIRIES OF CHARIvNTE AND 
POITOU IN 1 1115 — L* Industrie du beurre, i<-siu‘ of the 30 \pril 1916 

The output of dairy products of the associaton was as follows in 1915 : 
The number of cows was 192,966, the quantity of milk 285,535,288 litres 
and the butter produced 12,903,630 kilograms. Compared with the figures 
for 1913, there is observable a diminution of 7 3 % as to the cows, 14. 1 % 
in the milk and 16.7 in the butter. The yield went up from 21.26 to an aver- 
age of 22.12. With regard to the net price per kilogram of butter, it rose 
from 2 fr. 97 to 3 fr. 66. The total receipts, reckoning 2 fr. 50 per hectolitre 
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for the skim milk, make the figure of 53 092,931 fr 31. The yield per cow 
was 1,479 litres of milk and 67 kilograms of blitter 

The general e>penses, as compared with the total receipts show 
the proportion of 12 % and 2 fr 23 per hectolitre, whilst in 1913 they 
represented 11 2 % of the receipts and 1 fr 71 per hectolitre of milk This 
therefore is an increase of 0 fr 52 per hectolitre On butter, the rise per 
kilogram was o fr 69 corresponding to more than 3 centimes per litre of 
milk, as the average of the year 


SWITZERLAND 


SWISS CENTRAL, FKDI RATION OF MILK r ROD V OCRS Schwc izcusUick Zentralblatt 

fur Milcliwirt scliaf t , Brugg 2^ Dcconbu igi** No 51 


The Swiss Central Federation of Milk Producers (Zentralverband 
schweizenscher Milch produzenten) is made up for the working year 1915- 
1916 of the following organisations 

A German Switzerland 

1) Federation of co-operative dairies and cheese-makers of Berne 
(Verband bernischer Kaserei- und Milchgenossenschaften) 

2) Federation of co-operative dairies and cheese-makers of North 
Eastern Switzerland (Verband nor dost Schweiz Kaserei- und Milchgenos- 
scnschaften). 

3) Federation of co-operative dairies and cheese-makers of North 
Western Switzerland (Verband nordwcstschweiz Kaserei- und Mikhgenos- 
sensihaften). 

4) Fedeiation of co-operative dairies and cheese-makers of Aargau 
(Verband aargamscher Kaserei- und Milchgenossenschaften) 

^ i 5) Fedeiation of co-operative dairies and cheese-makers of Thurgau 
(Verband thurgauischer Kaserei- und M ikhgenosscnschaften) 

6) Federation of co-operative milk products societies of Central 
Switzerland (Verband zentralschueiz Mikh verwertung sgenos sens cha ften). 

7) Federation of co-operative dairies of Zug, Aargau and Lucerne 
(Verband zugenscher, aargamscher und luzcrmscher M ilchgenosscnschaften). 

8) Federation of co-operative cheese-makers of St Gall (Verband 
St Gallen-Kasereigenos sen sc haften) 

9) Federation of milk-producers of Glame (Verband glarnevischer 
M ilchproduzenten ) . 

10) Federation of milk-producers of St Gall-Appenzell (Mihhprodu- 
zentenverband St. G alien- Appenzell) 

xi) Federation of milk-producers of Rorschach and environs ( Milch - 
produzentenverband Rorschach und Umgebung). 

B. Romance Switzerland : 

12) Federation of co-operative dairies of Vaud and Fribourg (Fede- 
ration laitiere Vaudoise-Fnbourgeoise) 
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13) Federation ot co-operative dames ot Vaud and Geneva ( Federa- 
tion Lather e Vaudotse Genevoise) 

1 4) Federation of co-operative dairies of Fribourg, zone of “ Montagne 
Bulle ” {bederation dt s society Fnbourgeoi^ts de Laitene, zone de la Mon- 
tagne Bulle) 

15) Association of combined co-operative dairies ot Geneva ( 1 1 dera- 
tion des Laitenes Gencvoiw ramies) 

As appears from tins list each region of Switzerland engaging in the 
milk industry has its federal organisation which m turn combine in the 
central Federation 



Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


GENERAL. 


INSURANCE CONDITIONS IN REFERENCE 
TO THE TRANSIT >RT OF CEREAES 

By Dr < . Kou a 


i. Glnlrab DATA 

The war has brought out dearly the economic importance oi insurance 
for tianspoit risk, both terrestrial and marine , indeed the requisition of 
many means of t ransport by the milit ary authouties, the stoppage or suspen- 
sion of commercial railway traffic in some parts, the use by the anmes or 
navies of the belligeient States of instalments of offence winch are preju- 
dicial to the safety even of the puncipal unites of national and internatio- 
nal communication, are as many factors increasing the risk of transport 
and contributing therefore to a development of eonespondmg insurance 
The impiovement of shipbuilding just as the improvement of railway 
engineering, had considerably reduced the risks of transpoit in past times, 
but the wai has had the result that many of the best steameis have been 
taken out of private hands, and that many safeguarding measuies, such 
for instance as the lighting up of the coasts, ships etc., can no longer be em- 
ployed, and therefoie from this point of view likewise, transport is rendered 
slower, more difficult and more risky 

Without insurance, modern mercantile vessels, with a carrying capacity 
of tens of thousands of tons, representing hundreds of thousands of pounds 
of capital, would not have been built, and if all importers and merchants 
had, at the present time, not been able to insure their goods against marine 
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risks and special war risks, the problem of the supply of raw material would 
have been a thousand times more difficult and caused a thousand times 
more anxiety than is now the case, especially for those countries which 
have to draw part of their needs from distant lands, such as America, 
Australia, etc. 

It is well known that insurance conditions vary greatly according to 
the nature of the means of transport, the character of the goods, the voyage 
or journey and its duration, the time when it is carried out, etc. In the 
following pages, however, we shall deal only with those conditions of goods 
insurance which apply specially to the transport, of cereals. 

The present war has clearly proved the economic interdependence of 
the different countries, with respect to the grain supply in particular ; 
there are countries, such as Switzerland, in which two thirds of the requi- 
rements of cereals are imported from abroad, and notoriously the majority 
of the other countries of Europe are dependent on foreign markets for a 
proportion of their needs in regard to grain. 

The insurance of cereal transport has therefore, under the circum- 
stances now existing, assumed quite a special importance ; for Italy like- 
wise the number of steamers loaded with cereals coming from La Plata and 
New York was never so considerable as in this period of war, and for that 
matter, it is sufficient to remember that in the store-houses of the port of 
Genoa alone there were, at the end of January last, 223,000 tons of cereals, 
in order to form an idea of the extent of the risk. From the very outset 
of the war the transport of cereals was the subject of particular care on the 
part of the Governments, as it was a question of the supply of an essential 
article of food. 

Just as in every other branch of insurance, the policy conditions foi 
the transport risk may be divided into three groups, according as they re- 
late to the selection of the risk, the calculation of the premiums and the as- 
sessment of the damage (1). We shall here too, therefore, adopt this 
three-fold distinction, discussing first marine insurance, and afterwards 
land insurance. 


§ 2. Marine insurance. 

The policy conditions for marine insurance are much older than those 
for land insurance ; some of the provisions therein contained date back to 
the 15th or 14th century ; whilst insurance for land transport sprang up 
during the last few decades. For the rest, the transport of cereals, for 
instance, from Russia to Europe has always been of considerable economic 
importance. 


(i) Some policies were kindly submitted to us by the “Italia” Marine Insurance 
Company in Genoa, and “The Marine Insurance Company ” in London. 
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a) Selection of the risks. — Generally, the insurance companies take 
over the risks of damage and loss occasioned to the thing insured by storm, 
lightning, tidal wave, shipwreck, collision with ships or other stationary or 
floating bodies, including ice-bergs, grounding, forced abandonment, forced 
change of route, voyage or ship, jettison, fire, explosion, sacking and 
plundering, piracy, barratry and any other marine event which is not 
specifically excluded by the conditions of the policy. 

Among the risks normally excluded are the risks of war, i. e. the da- 
mage and losses due to war, civil or foreign, hostilities, reprisals, embar- 
goes, prohibitions of trade, blockade, capture, confiscation, any molesta- 
tion by friendly or enemy governments, recognised or not recognised, vio- 
lation of the law on transport of goods contraband etc. These risks are 
at present only undertaken on special conditions and against payment of 
extra premiums. 

As a rule, the companies are likewise not answerable for damages or 
losses due to any fault or act attributable to the insured, or to third persons 
(shipper, freighter, consignee, principal, commission agent or other agent, 
clerk or employee) whether or not tliev are the insured. Excluded from 
insurance is likewise the usk of barratry by the captain and the crew, when 
invested with the character of fiaud and done with the connivance of the 
insured. 

In like manner, the companies do not guarantee the damage and loss 
resulting from theft, miscarriage, inherent defect or from the special nature 
of the goods, from insects or any other animals (unless produced by immer- 
sion sustained during the voyage) from the influence of temperature, from 
dispersion, fermentation or shrinkage, natural or due to bad packing, or 
from t lie deterioration of the goods owing to prolonged sojourn in the 
hold of the ship by reason of any event or cause, apart from the cases 
where goods are insured free of particular average which we shall set out 
below. The insurance is likewise free of damage by rain, save for some ex- 
ceptions indicated below, and also of risks of quarantine, demurrage, getting 
caught in ice, and wintering, even though the corresponding expenses may 
have been incurred for unloading, loading and storage of the goods. 

The insured is bound to declare to the company, at the time of making 
the insurance proposal, all the circumstances likely to influence the esti- 
mation of the risk : the name of the vessel, and the captain, indication of 
place of departure and destination, the number of bags, the weight, the na- 
ture of the cereals, and the amount to be insured. If the insured cannot 
at once supply the exact and complete particulars, he must hasten to trans- 
mit them to the company as soon as they come to his knowledge, so a.s to 
replace the provisional and approximate declarations made at the time of 
the proposal. 

Sometimes the insurance includes the freight of the goods, the expenses 
during the voyage, and the profits accruing from arrival of the goods at the 
place of destination. 

The insurance proposals must be handed in separately ; in the present 
period of war, in which the risks of transport have increased considerably, 
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it ma> be taken that almost all the risks of transport of cereals, especially 
for long trans oceanic voyages, have been several times reinsured with 
different companies 

Any pei son msunng simply by ordei, without being the foi warder or 
consignee of the goods or without having any mteresl therein, must declare 
this also m the case when the goods cannot be earned direct fiom land 
on board the ship, but must be transhippe d from baige s this must likewise 
be stated m the proposal 

When the contract is concluded by a person acting as agent foi the 
insured, the cm umsl anees influencing the risk known to such agent must 
be made known to the insuring company , likewise when the insurance is 
contracted tot ic count oi othcis theic must be communicated to the com- 
pany all the circunist mas known to the insured 01 his intcimedinry Any 
concc time nt or any lmoircct 01 trnidulcut decimation entails the voidance 
of tin insn 1 met the ptemnim pud being foriuted to the company 

Willi reg ird to the dm at ion of tin insurance the policies as a rule pro- 
vide tint the risk to the company takes its inception at the moment when 
the goods insured lervc the lend to be conveyed on to the ship ior which 
thev are intended and teimniitcs at the moment when the goods are 
unloaded on land at the port oi destin ition 

The unloading of the insured goods at the place of dc sti nation from 
on boaid the ship must however according to the policy oi the committee 
of msiiuts oi Genoa t ike place within tluily days from the arrival oi the 
said ship on the expiry of which term each and every nsk to the company 
ceases unless the delay in unloading is justified bv quaiantme oi a ease 
of force majcurc Other polities on the other hand dec laic mmougen 
cial terms that it unloading is delayed unnecessarily the liisin me e ceases 
from tlie moment when unloading should have been norm illy etfeeted 
All risks of lieditei igc <md boats required foi iruisport oi the goods 
from 1 md to the Gup and vice versa in the places of unloading arc includ- 
ed m the insurance md c uh lighter or boat is mease of iccident regard 
ed as a separate lmur me e some policies howcvei specify lhat the said 
transport must be Accomplished m easels both of unloading and loading 
of the goods within i ceitim time and not utei (lot instance five or ten 
davs) after which the insuring comp m \ ts no longct ausweiable for the 
goods which remain lying in the lighteis oi boats 

It is difibe lilt to convey cc icals in st tanners < ariy mg passengers , in any 
ease it must be noted eh it is a rule, in the event of quarantine, the risks 
remain for account ot the < ompiny should tlie vessel howevei go aud pass 
the pciiod oi quaiantme m \ port other than tlie port of destination, the 
premium *s ineieased *,■> per cent for each mouth or traction of a month, 
to be reckoned n a uilc from the date of depart uie of the ship for the place 
of quarantine until its ariivil at the place ot destination ot the insured 
voyage 

lunally the selection oi the risks likewise takes into account the 
suranoe value The policy conditions, with a view to avoiding every in- 
ducement to fraud and every illicit profit on the part of the insured, pro- 
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vide that the sum insured must exactly correspond to the value of the goods 
exposed to the risk. The insurance may therefore cover either the total 
actual value of the goods or the part value only, but not an amount in excess 
of the real value ; in this last case the insurance would have the effect, in 
the event of loss, of causing undue enrichment of the insured, while the in- 
surance should instead have the sole object of making good losses sustained. 

In the ease, very rare in practice, of the trader insuring only part of 
the goods, the company is only answerable for the proportion of the insured 
sum which such sum bears to the total value of the said goods, that is to 
say, the insurance is subject to average; for a part of the risk the insured 
remains his own insurei, and it is therefore just that a part of the loss should 
also fall upon him. 

In any case, the sum instiled reptesents the maximum limit of the lia- 
bility of the company, and on the othei hand, by insurance value or total 
value of the goods insured, there is meant the value of the said goods at the 
place and time of loading plus all the expenses until delivered on board, 
including the insuiance premium, and, accoiding to some companies, in- 
cluding likewise the fi eight and a pioportion (about 10 % of the insuied 
value) as anticipated piofit 

In case of loss, the company may demand the production of the orig- 
inal invoices in proof of the value of the goods insured ; the premium for the 
amount insured over and above the value is in any case however forfeited 
to the company. 

Finally we point out that the risks on cereals are as a rule guaranteed 
bv what is known as an “ open cover ”, To guarantee each single risk of 
loss sepal ately by means of as many insurance contracts would entail ex- 
cessive expense and loss of time, therefote, m the open cover, the company 
lays down beforehand in the conti act the general conditions of insurance, 
the kind of goods insured, the means of ttansport, voyage etc. ; only the 
sum anstited and the amount of the piemiums are subsequently fixed on the 
basis of the individual shipments The insured is therefore bound to keep 
a special “ insurance day-book ”, in which there are entered, day by day, 
in regular rotation, all the shipments ol which notice is given 011c by one 
to the connpany within a verv shoit space of time (usually 2 jJ hours). When 
making the notification, he must state the sum for which he proposes in- 
surance, which however must not exceed a given limit fixed in the contract. 

The very short term for the notice of declaring-on under the cover is 
explained by t lie fact that othetwise the insured could, in short voyages 
for instance, wait for some days in oidei to see whether the goods duly ar- 
rived and then not declare the shipment on, thus defrauding the company 
of the premium which it is in reality entitled to, having run the lisk. 

According to another system, of insurance in bulk, the contract fixes 
beforehand the sum insured and the premiums due. 
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b) Calculation of the premium. — The insurance premium must be 
paid in cash on delivery of the policy at the domicile of the company or its 
branch or agency issuing the policy. The insured is bound, in addition to 
the premium, to pay the policy fees and stamp duty if any. 

We have already pointed out that the factors determining the amount 
of the premium are manifold ; ii is of course taken into account whether the 
goods are loaded on a steamship or a sailing-vessel, and whether it is a coast- 
ing or ocean-gomg steamer; also the vo} T age to which the transport rela- 
tes, its duration, and the facility or otherwise with which unloading can be 
effected in the place of destination, the season when the voyage is under- 
taken, the sum injured, etc In transport insurance, in addition to the topo- 
graphical usk due to the voyage which the cargo is to carry out, there is 
a specific risk due to the nature of the object insured. 

Generally, allowance is made for the greater or lesser adaptability of 
the goods for withstanding a long transport without deterioration, the 
packing (but this factor is not of great importance in our case, because 
grain is often loaded in bulk), and finally, the method in which the goods 
are loaded, that is to say, whether loaded in the hold instead of on deck, 
or whether separated carefully from other goods, for instance liquids, which 
if loaded close to them, might easily cause damage. 

In the insurance of transport, just as in insurance against damage 
by hail and mortality of cattle, a clause is widely adopted by which the in- 
surer is not liable for damage below a certain percentage of the value insured 
(varying for cereals fiom j to 5 or even 10 % according to the nature of the 
cereal and the method of transport : steamei 01 sailing ship) On this me- 
thod the company is relieved from the obligation to make good small damage 
which may easily occur during lengthy transport, and the assessment of 
which would entail considerable expenses out of proportion to their amount. 

Generally, the percentage which the damage must amount to before 
the company is liable is greater the more likely the goods are to be damaged*; 
in any case it will readily be understood that this likewise influences the de- 
termination ot the rate , the higher the percentage free from claim, the 
lower is the premium ; the insurer indeed takes into account the likelihood 
that the damage may not exceed such percentage and therefore no compen- 
sation will be due. 

For the transport of ceieals there are no special tariffs of rates; par- 
ticularly in the present period it may be said that rates vary day by day 
according to the events of the war, the voyage in question, and the nature 
of the product. For instance, for transport from Argentina or the United 
States, the premium for the insurance of cereals varies, during the present 
months, from 30 centimes to jo centimes, if the insurance is free of “ parti- 
cular average ”, that is to say if the company is free from all liability for 
particular average (save 111 more serious cases of collision, grounding, fire 
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and submersion) ; from 50 to 60 centimes including such average. These 
premiums are for the best steamships, but for sailing vessels and the older 
ships the said prefniums may increase greatly, going up to 4 and 5 %. 


* 


* 

* 


c) isses \ment of damage. — I11 any case of damage or loss the insured 
is bound, on pain of forfeiture of his rights under the contract, to communi- 
cate to the company, as soon as they reach his knowledge, all the advices 
or information having reference to the accident In addition, the insured 
or consignee of the insured goods, or pen son acting on their behalf, must 
within a very short space of time (usually three days) call for the interven- 
tion of the average adjuster appointed hv the company for assessment 
of the damage or lor>s. 

The insured is bound, in case of accident, to take steps for the pre- 
servation, recovery or sale of the insured goods, endeavouring to reduce 
the loss and consulting the company I01 that purpose ; by payment of the 
indemnity, the company is substituted 111 tin rights of the insured in rela- 
tion to third parties and other insurers it any. 

Some cereals are usually insured “ iree of particular average ”, and 
here a distinction must be made between general average and particular 
average. Average is the f erm applied to all the losses or extraordinary 
expenses falling upon the ship or cargo together or separately. 

The average is particular it due to exceptional causes and supported 
only by the owner of the thing damaged or which gave rise to the expense ; 
therefore it relates to the cargo alone (o: to the ship alone, or to t he freight) : 
for instance, a particular average is the loss occasioned to the goods by 
the infiltration of water. On the other hand average is said to be general 
when it is supported jointly by all those concerned, because it is a question 
of extraordinary expenses or losses sustained for the common salvation of 
the ship and the cargo (as for instance the jettispn of some goods made by 
the captain for the purpose of lightening the vessel, etc.). In this latter 
case of general average, therefore, all the parties interested must cooperate 
in making good the loss, that is to say, the owner of the ship, the owners 
of the goods, and the captain as regards the freight. 

Among cereals, maize, being more liable to spoil, is always insured 
free of particular average ; in this case the company is not answerable for 
the loss, even if it exceeds three-fourths of the value of the goods, unless 
it is a question, as already pointed out, of grounding, collision, fire or sub- 
mersion. As a rule, the material damage sustained by the insured goods 
in the operations of transhipment are made good over a free margin of 
3 or 5 %. In case of the goods being loaded on deck, the company is not 
liable otherwise than in the event of total loss of the ship, and free of 
both general and particular average. 
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In the case of grounding, collision, fire and submersion, the company 
makes good entirely, by weight and quantity, the losses resulting from the 
said events, and in order to ascertain the losses in weight* and quantity the 
natural shrinkage as found by practice is deducted. There is grounding 
in the above sense when the ship, under unusual circumstances of naviga- 
tion, remains stranded and cannot be refloated, or is refloated by lighterage 
or by extraordinary means of assistance. When on the other hand the ves- 
sel collides with another ship or a fixed or floating body, the case of colli- 
sion occurs. 

As a rule, when the cereals are insured “ including particular average ”, 
a free margin of 3 % is allowed separately for each hold and complete com- 
pensation for the damage is given, when such damage rises above the free 
limit. In case of cargoes on steamships, the free limit for cereals not spe- 
cially mentioned, ioi grain in bulk, is, as we have stated, 3 % ; when it is a 
question of grain in sacks, it is 5 % ; for flour, as also for rice in sacks, it 
is 10 % ; rice in bulk is always insured, like maize, free of particular average. 

When the goods are loaded on sailing vessels, owing to the greater 
risk, they are always understood as insured free of particular average ; 
for grain however in bulk and in sacks (excluding maize) it is usual, even 
in ease of loading on sailing vessels, to fix a free limit of 10 % to be reckon- 
ed on the sum insured. 

While in other agricultural insurances and insurance against losses 
the expenses of salvage sustained in order to prevent or reduce the loss 
(in so far as the insured thinks desirable) are payable by the insurer, even 
should their amount, added to that of the actual loss, exceed the total of in- 
surance ; in transport insurance, on the other hand, the liability of the com- 
pany is always limited to this latter sum. The rule is justified in consi- 
deration of the facilities for the insured otherwise to increase these expenses 
beyond measure. Subject to this, the expenses of unloading, reloading, ware- 
housing, extra freight etc., and in general all extraordinary expenses made 
for the preservation and custody of the cargo, or for the purpose of 
obviating or reducing the loss, are repaid without any deduction for " free ” 
percentage in proportion to the sum insured. 

Particular average is as a rule ascertained by expert survey proving 
the value of the goods in sound condition and the price obtainable in the 
damaged condition ; if on the other hand the goods are sold by public auc- 
tion, the survey is confined to ascertaining the price when sound. The differ- ' 
ence found between the estimated price of the goods insured when sound 
and that in the damaged condition or obtained from the sale, without 
deducting the expenses, serves as the basis for the repayment of the damage. 

In view however of the seriousness of marine risks, with the system 
of insurance free of a certain percentage, the insured might have to bear 
considerable losses for his own account ; for instance, if the entire cargo of 
flour is insured for £5,000 and the insurance is free of 10 %, all the cases 
of average entailing a loss below £500 would be for account of the insured. 

In order to obviate this drawback, it is the practice to divide the 
insured goods into so many lots, so that the free percentage is reckoned, 
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not on the entire sum insured, but on the several lots winch have sustained 
average Therefore there are, as it were so many distinct insurances, 
one independent of the other , each lot must repiesent a. certain value 
fixed m the policy, for instance £100 if the goods are enumerated as m 
so many lots, and £200 if not enumciated Or else the policy provides 
that the goods must be divided into lots of at least 10 cases, 100 bariels, 
etc For instance, among cereals rice is as a lulo divided into lots, and 
some Knglisli policies distinguish the division into lots according to the 
origin of the rice, providing that for rice from North America each lot 
shall consist of 15 bariels, tor imports fiom the Hast Indies each lot 
shall consist of 2000 sacks, and final h tor imports from Batavia 1000 sacks 
It is clear that this svstem of division into lots cannot be applied to 
goods laden m bulk 

Finally, to the party insured against risks of transport there apper- 
tains not onlv the right, undci the claim for average, of demanding com- 
pensation for the damage actually sust lined, but he also has the right to 
claim the whole sum msmed provided lit abandons to the company all the 
goods salvaged or capable of bung salvaged from the accident By this 
right of abandonment there ate eliminated many difficulties inherent 111 the 
survey and ascertainment of the losses and in order that the position of 
both parties should be defined within the briefest space of time , the right 
of abandonment must be exercised within a definite date on pam of lapse 
The property 111 tile things abandoned passes to the company 

Policies of insuiance of goods howevu limit the light of abandonment 
to a few cases, namely 

a) in case of absence of news of the whereabouts of the ship on 
which the goods insured were loaded, uid the policies specify the various 
eases in which a ship must be consult ltd as lost, according to the duration 
and the nsks of the vovage which the said ship was to accomplish , 

h) when as the result of damage covered ,by the policy, it lias not 
been possible to find a ship *o leload the goods and convey them to their 
place of destination, within three months for perishable goods and within 
six months for non perishable goods , 

c) when the sale of the goods insured is ordeied 111 a place other 
than that of destination, owing to aveiagc due to shipwieck, grounding 
collision 01 fire , 

d) when the average of the goods insured absorbs three fourths 
of the value in a sound condition at the place of unloading of the goods 


§ 3 Insurance for transpori by rairway 

Dealing here only with the provisions particular to transport by rail- 
way, some policy condit ions relating to the selection of risks and estimation 
of losses deserve to be mentioned 

Generally, the companies are answerable for the risks occurring through 
exceptional cases, such as fire, explosion, lightning, earthquake, flood, col 
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lision, miscarriage and theft ; embezzlements and faults on the part of the 
lailway employees, in so far as these acts injure the goods insured. 

With respect to transport accomplished in Europe, the companies are 
accustomed also to guarantee the risks for goods loaded on open trucks, 
but only when relating to tiansport in countries the Governments of which 
have adhered to the international Convention of 1890 for the tiansport of 
goods by railway (Belgium, Germany France, Italy, Luxemburg, Holland, 
Austria-Hungary, including Bosnia, Herzegovina and Lichtenstein, Ruma- 
nia, Russia, Sweden, Switzeiland and the other states which subsequently 
adhered thereto! It is however necessary that the said open trucks shall 
be fitted on both sides wit h walls at least 30 centimetres high, and that the 
goods shall be carefully covered with one, or it necessary several waterproof 
covers (tarpaulins) bound bv cord and sealed. 

Tlu expenses of salvage and the extraordinaiy expenses of unloading, 
warehousing and reloading, which are carried out of necessity or usefully 
foi the purpose of reducing or obviating loss or damage, and which in the 
transport of cereals are hequently necessary, aie made good by the 
company 

The companies are however not answerable for losses resulting from 
contraband, from false declarations, from tin* particular nature of the 
goods, parasitic insects, atmospheric influence, insufficient packing, etc 
For goods which, by their nature, are liable naturally to underge shrinkage 
during transport, the liability of the msuianee companies with regard to 
the weight of the goods corresponds to that of the railway company. 

The risks of theft or loss for transport in (ountiies the Governments 
of which have not adhered to the above-mentioned international Conven- 
tion, and also for transport bevond the European continent in the countries 
adhering to the above Convention, are excluded from the insurance. 

The insurance begins from the moment of due delivery of the goods 
or likewise from the moment when the goods are loaded on rail, and termin- 
ates at the moment when the goods are delivered to the consignee at the 
station of destination, by the railway adnunistiation in question. Ware- 
housing at the stations of departure and arrival is generally included in 
the insurance for the period of eight days. Should the consignee refuse 
to take delivery of the goods, or not take delivery of them in good time, 
or if deliveiy cannot be made for any othei reason, warehousing is included 
in the insurance for a period of fifteen days. 

Finally, the insurance also covers the risks relating to the crossing of 
rivers and lakes on the railway line, the normal period of stoppage in the 
custom house station, and also transport by carts from one station to 
another. 

By the insurance value is meant the value of the goods at the place 
and at the time of forwarding, plus all the necessary expenses until their 
delivery to the railway, at the station of forwaiding. By virtue of special 
clauses, the insurance also includes the freight, customs duty, expenses 
during transport and at the place of destination, and also the anticipated 
profit from the transport. * 
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With regard to the intimation oj th damage, it must b( noted thit li 
the goods have been sold during the journey m consequence of an acudenl, 
the loss ts ascertained by eak ulatmg tlu difference between the net produr t 
of the goods after deducting freight duty and expenses of sale, and t-heir 
insured value In the event, however of the goods reaching the place of 
destination m a damaged state, the los^ is determined by comparing their 
actual value at the said place with the value they would have had if they 
had arrived in good condition 

The loss as regai ds the anticipated profit included in the insurance 
is determined by computing the value ol the goods at the place of loading 
plus fre^ht and expenses with the value >1 the same goods at the place of 
destination , the difference between th^c two values icpresents the indem- 
nity due m addition to the damage to the goods up to the amount msuied 
As a rule, m otliei agricultural msuran es against damage or loss, the com- 
pensation is fixed bv taking into account onlv the value of the interest in- 
stiled at the time when the accident occurs but this rule would obviously 
not be equitable in the insurance of Wnspoit localise at the moment of 
the accident the insured goods are travelling Furthermore, in some cases 
it c ould not be applied at all, when lor instance the slrp goes to the bottom 
and the goods are lost Hence recourse must be had to other standaids of 
valuation 

Finally it is noted that on each lug ceieal market there are special 
regulations and practices likewise with regaid to insurance the policy 
conditions laid down on the exchanges of Odessa Budapest, Antwerp, 
Rotterdam, Hamburg Chicago San Fiauusco, etc always contain some 
valiant, particularly with regard to the mode of payment of the premium 
and the free percentage In the United States the gram-elevatois obvious- 
ly give nse to special conditions of usk 

The great cereal market has developed paiallel with the msuiance in- 
dustry , m economic history Amstetdam is the fiist great gram exchange, 
and during the 17th and 18th centuries it icpresents the most important 
cereal market of Europe where* numerous cargoes of gtam arrive from the 
ports ot the Hanseatic cities and the B dtic Sea, leaving afterwards for 
the ports of the Mediteirancan, particular^ those of Spam and Italy The 
fact that just at that period of time and in Amsterdam there are found the 
copies of the first policies of insurance for the usk ot transport of goods is 
sufficient to show *vhat assistance is afforded to the proper operation of the 
cereal trade by insurance institutions 
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In 1914 hail insmanee was not so successful as in the ptevious 3 ear 
within the Monaichy although, generally speaking, it is more important 
there than elsewhere. 

I. 1 he numbn of insurances, in almost all the Crown countries, as well 
as in Hungary, once more shows a strong decline The causes were not 
the same in all cases 

In Bohemia , the fact as in the previous year appears to be partly due 
to the country having escaped injur) by hail since 1900 Is this however 
the true cause of the reduction ? Whatever the case ma\ be, no general 
rule can be drawn horn this because in Moravia and Sihsta where, in 1912 
and 1914 very heavy hail storms had caused damage over extensive regions 
and one might if anything have expected an increase in the number of in- 
sured, the contrary was the case and a considuablc reduction 111 insurances 
w r as recorded, particularly as regards small coutiacts The increase of 
insurances in Lower Austria is far from sufficient to make up for this deficit. 
In Galicia and Buhnnna the bad harvests and critical circumstances of the 
last two vcais placed agriculture in a position which explains the falling 
off in insurance. In Hungary the deficit must be put down above all to 
the tact that the autumn corn fields (especialh in the most prosperous 
regions) passed a bad winter. In consequence of this, the yield of Hungar- 
ian wheat is about 25 % below that of the pievious year. Taken alto-* 
gether, the yield of rye, barley and oats also shows a reduction of 20 %. 
It need hardly be said that this deficiency reacted on the business of Hun- 
garian hail insurance companies 

II. With regard to the results of the yeai, the following is observed : 

In Lower Austria , Ilf pa Austria , Moravia and Silesia , statistics of 

damages present a markedly improved appearance over 1913 ; which fact 
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is the more remarkable as the number of clays of hail attains the exception- 
ally high figure of 7T and the percentage of damage declared is higher than 
that of the two preceding years. The injuries occasioned at the beginning 
of the season, which in 1912 and 1913 would have absorbed a particularly 
high total of indemnities, were veiy lare during the financial year in ques- 
tion. It is not until July that many cases of damage, sometimes consider- 
able, are recorded ; 111 August the figures foi damage are likewise more 
unfavourable than in the preceding year. The direction of the hail clouds 
having changed, the greater part of Moravia was spared, and for this region 
the financial result has remained as good as it was Bohemia has been 
less favoured , hail made its appearance as early as the 4th May, and in 
June and July a large number of claims weie made, though there were 
fairly ftw in August. In Galicia the yeai has been particularly bad The 
damage caused in July aggregates extremely high claims to be paid. In 
1913 already the profit realised was baldly appreciable, but 1914 must 
really be put down as entirely a deficit year. Hungary also experienced a 
much more unfavorable ycat in 1914 than in the pieecding year. In- 
stances of damage were numerous during June and July. The weather 
conditions were unfavourable to the harvest, and the insurers weie com- 
pelled to submit to a lengthy extension of the risks , such was in particular 
the case with tobacco cultivations, ioi which the amount of damage much 
exceeded 100 %. 

III. The operations of assessment c / the damage caused by hail weie in 
full swing when the wai bloke out Obviously under these circumstances 
all action for assessment of hail damage was completely impossible for some 
time. O11 their part the tanners who had been hit by this damage natur- 
ally pressed foi a settlement of the indemnity question before they joined 
the colours. In addition, the work of harvesting was delayed by mobili- 
sation ot the agricultural population and the requisition of di aught animals, 
and the lesult to the uisuiers was a marked pi elongation of the risks In 
Hungary, foi example, on the ist August, 3720 cases of damage dating fiom 
the 10 last days ot July, weie still pending settlement , besides which 1300 
new cases were notified in August. With aspect to Galic ui in particular , the 
course of military operations does not allow of carrying the enquiries com- 
pletely through. Yet as, in this province likewise, the greater portion 
of harvesting work was completed at the end of August, the number of 
claims outstanding or not yet notified to the companies cannot have been 
very important. 

In the statistics relating to irsuicd cultivations , we note the constant 
decline of the insurance of vineyards in Lower Austria, which was still 
more accentuated during the year in question, inconsequence of the heavy 
frosts in May. Since 1908, the receipts from premiums paid for the insur- 
ance of this group have fallen off 75 %. 

Insurance against hail injury oj cereals m shcaj, a mode recently intro- 
duced by the companies, is gradually making headway among those con- 
cerned ; this fact emerges from the glowing figure of these insurances. 
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IV. The following are the returns oj receipts Jrom premiums in the na 
tional companies from i88q to 1914 : 


1889 19.050.596 Crowns 

1890 16.344.862 » 

1891 14.805.268 » 

1892 14.720.670 » 

1893 12.331.564 » 

1894 13.874.440 » 

1895 . . 12.710.550 » 

1896 13.845.032 » 

1897 15.470.194 » 

1898 19.284.444 » 

1899 20.063.026 •> 

1900 16.746.780 » 

1901 . 17.377.124 » 

1902 17.613.445 » 

I 9°3 17-909-735 »* 

1904 19.304.562 » 

1905 20.325.967 » 

1906 23.076.443 1 

1907 20.754.449 » 

1908 25.07x.262 > 

1909 26.982.794 » 

1910 30.492.463 » 

1911 29.019.807 " 

1912 30.886.748 >• 

1913 28.855.240 

1914 27.838.799 » 


The figure for 19x4 (27,838,799 crowns) covers 12 limited companie! 
to which 23,202,694 crowns fall, and 8 mutual insurance institutions fi 
guring for 4,636,105 crowns. The receipts in respect of net premiums 
(exclusive of reinsurance) amounted to 18,104,706 crowns. 
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V. Are, age amount oj insurance per poliev. 



1914 

1913 

1912 

Bohemia .... 

6. 357 crowns 

5.894 crowns 

5.859 crowns 

Dower- Austria . . 
Upper-Austria . . j 
Salzburg . . . . 

3-555 

3-551 

3-350 • 

Moravia 1 

Silesia 

Galicia 

1 

8.940 » 

7-913 >> 

6.678 » 

Hungary .... 

5-377 

5 414 » 

5.032 » 


CANADA 

HAIL INSl RAN C J< IN SASKATCHEWAN <i) “The ITil lie Service Monthly, published 
b> the Department of Agriculture,” Vc 1 IV, No g, Rtgmc , Apul 1916 


Municipal hail iusuianee, introduced m Saskatchewan by a law of 1912, 
continues to yield the most satisfactory results. 

In the course of the year 1915, the operations effected by the hail in- 
surance Commission, entrusted with the carrying into effect of the law, have 
shown a further increase The total amount of claims paid by the Commas- 
sion came to $674,984 12, or $161,259 21 in excess of the previous year 
This of course entailed a corresponding increase of the costs of management 
and assessment The total receipts in 1915 amounted to $917,188.96 , after 
deducting the claims paid, costs of management and an amount of $10 ; ooo 
paid into the special reserve fund, the woiking year left a profit balance of 
196,454 27. This amount, added to the 8348,391.55 carried forward from 
the previous year, forms a total of $544 825 82 for the net profit of three 
years' work 

During the financial year under consideration (1915) claims were paid to 
the total amount indicated above The operations of payment began on the 
15th November, and in the course of six weeks the Commission paid more 
than $600,000. At the end of the financial year, all the claims had been 
settled. 

The claim is generally assessed without the least difficulty and in the fair- 
est way. In 5,805 territorial subdivisions (out of 6,637 inspected) the assess- 


(1) See the isaues of August 1915 and February 1916 of this Review 
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ment of the inspector was immediately accepted by the parties. Among 
other claims, eight 1 elated to lands which were not recorded in the land tax- 
ation list, and in the majority of other cases no agreement was ariived at 
owing to the fact that the farmer claimant was away or had no legal re- 
presentative. Only a very small number of claims remained in abeyance 
owing to disagreement as to the amount of the damage fixed by the surveyors ; 
it was only necessary to have recourse to aibitration in two cases. 

The President of the Hail Insurance Commission brings into promi- 
nence as follows the advantages of municipal insurance over insurance as 
practised by the ordinary^ companies at Saskatchewan . 

“ A comparison of the work of the Commission and the companies for 
the past three years shows that for every one dollar collected by the com- 
panies from the farmers 37 cents has been returned to them as indemnities 
for losses sustained and 63 cents has been absorbed in expenses and piofits, 
while in the case of the Commission for eveiy one dollar collected 73 cents 
has been leturned to the farmers as indemnities, 21 cents is held as a reserve 
fund against future abnoimal losses and 6 cents has been absorbed in ex- 
penses of the Commission and commission to secretaries of municipalities 

These figures speak for themselves , it need theielore occasion no asto- 
nishment that in December 1915, twelve other municipalities affiliated 
to the oiganisation In this way 138 rural districts were subject, in 1916, in 
the system of municipal hail insurance 

In compliance with an application by the Commission the Government 
caused Parliament to amend the law of 1912, giving powei to the said Commis- 
sion to enter into individual insurance contracts with farmers lesiding in 
the districts where the law on municipal hail insurance is entoiced The 
conditions which may be allowed under this enactment aie moie advanta- 
geous to a large number of farmers, as the circumstances of each insmance 
will be taken into account as far as possible. 


UNITED STATES 


FOREST FIRK LOSS1 S US 1(^15 — Th( Fcnnormt U o/hi , New York, May 6, iqi6 

Although the insurance of standing timber against fire is little practised 
in the United States and is not a regular branch of the insurance business 
as it is in such countries as Norway and Sweden, it may be of some 
interest to note that the National cinder pile was enhanced some 
$200,000 by forest fire in 1915. Forest fires burned ovei not quite 
300,000 acres of National forest land during the year, according to 
official reports just compiled, or less than 2 acres per thousand. Out of a 
total of 6,324 fires, 346, or 5 5 per cent, did damage to the amount of 
$ 100 or more. 
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Although the season was regarded as one of unusual exposure, owing 
to delayed fall rains, the loss was materially below the average of the last 
five years. Over 87 per cent of this loss occurred in the States of Oregon, 
Washington and Idaho, while more than 72 per cent was in Oregon alone 
Besides the timber loss, fires destroyed reproduction, or young tree 
growth, of an estimated value of $ 160,000 and $ 3,4 07 worth of forage. 
The loss per fire in IQ15 was $ (>0.41, which is $ 14.03 less than the 
five-year average, while the cost of fighting each fire was $ 20.83 less. 

lightning figures as the chief cause of forest fires in 1915, as it does in 
the average year. Twenty-eight and a half per cent of the fires were due to 
this cause. Campers caused 18 per cent, which is 2 y 2 per cent higher than 
the average. Eleven per cent were caused by brush burning. Nearly 
11 percent were of incendiary origin. Railroads were responsible for 
nearly Q per cent of the fires in 1915, as against 14 y 2 per cent due to this 
cause in the average year The causes of over 15 percent were unknown. 
Lumbering operations caused less than 3 per cent. 




Part III: Credit 


FRENCH COLONIES. 


LAND CREDIT IN INDO-CHINA. 


OFFICIAL SOURCE * 

Boudillon (A) Ee regime dc la Propriety fanu&c en Indochinc (The system of Eand Property 
in Indo China) A itjiort presented to tht Colonial Minister Paris, I<arosc, 1915 


An inspector of registrations and State domains, M Boudillon, was 
recently despatched on a mission to Indo-China with the object of studying 
the means by which the rules relating to landed property m that country 
might be rendered uniform His Teport, having been submitted for 
consideration to the commission tor Indo-Chinese legislation appointed 
in the Golonial department, met with its unqualified approval. We shall 
here reproduce, in a brief summary, the exceedingly complete informa- 
tion with which it supplies us on the important question of land credit. 


§ 1. The present conditions of band credit in indo-china. 

In the present state of Indo-Chinese legislation, the native who, with 
a view to using his property as security for an advance, desires to prove 
his exclusive right to the possession which he claims, must produce the 
documents recording the acquisition thereof by him. In actual practice, 
however, not only does it happen that transfers of real property take place 
without any written contract, but these deeds when they do exist may as- 
sume a form which leaves the door open for disputes and claims 

True, of course, it is necessary, in order to have record made in the 
land register due to the initiative of the administration of Annam, for these 
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deeds to be in authentic form, that is, provided with a. certificate of the 
notables, but in the first place the record is made on presentation not 
of the deed itself, but of a simple abstract of no value as evidence. 

Again, it is sufficient for the natives to give their undertaking the 
form of a French privately executed deed, in order to dispense even with 
such guarantee as the above certificate affords. 

On the other hand it is certain that although legal precedent has never 
admitted anything more than the value of a mere presumption of owner- 
ship, in favour of the persons registered, as arising from the records in the land 
register, the public administration, by allowing the issue of extracts from 
these registers with the annotation . this extract may serve as a title of owner - 
ship , brought about a radical modification in the effect of the court deci- 
sions in question. 

Finally the natives, even when provided with certificates in authentic 
form and in addition corroborated by the records in the land register, 
would not be able to demand their prima facie acceptance, because, owing to 
the concurrent existence of two land systems, one French and the other nat- 
ive, it may happen that real property which is free from all encumbrance 
according to the native land register is, according to the French registers of 
mortgages, charged with encumbrances and liens not otherwise disclosed. 

Europeans are in no better position. Being subject exclusively to 
the French mortgage system, their rights have not, and cannot have, 
any certain basis other than that of prescriptive title, which, after a greater 
or lesser length of time, finally vests ownership in the occupant, whether or 
not it is founded on previous right. The only effect of the formalities ful- 
filled in the registers of mortgages is to render valid and binding as against 
third parties the contracts which form their subject, but without ever cover- 
ing the flaws by which they may be tainted. Consequently, in a country 
where origin of title is so difficult to establish as in Indo-China, above all 
in respect to the period which has elapsed before a first passing of the pro- 
perty has been transcribed m the registers, outside claims are always to be 
feared, and this consideration alone deprives landed property of a substan- 
tial part of its value as security, apart even from the everpresent danger of 
the undisclosed charges with which it may have been encumbered after it 
came under the action of French law. 

At the present time the Annamite in need of money adopts one of 
several methods. 

He either effects, to one of his fellows, the sale subject to redemption , 
of one of his properties In that case he undertakes either to deliver over 
the usufruct of the property to his lender as an equivalent for interest, if 
the loan is granted for a fairly long period, or to place his title deeds of pur- 
chase in the hands of the same vendor but paying him an interest which, 
though generally fixed at 36 %, sometimes amounts to 48 % or even 60 %. 

Or else, he signs a simple acknowledgement of debt, without a lien 
upon any pledge whatever, in favour either of another Annamite of or an 
Indian banker, and in this case the interest stipulated again goes up to a 
rate of 36-60 %. 
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As regards the loans granted by the Indian bankers m particular, the 
nominal rate of interest is often only 2 % per month or 24 % per year , 
but the mode of repayment adopted makes up m more than ample measure, 
for the apparent moderation of this figure The principal borrowed, 
3000 for instance, is declared repayable within a term of 20 months by 
monthly instalments of 160 $, computed as follows 


Principal borrowed 3,000 

Interest for 30 months at the rate of 2 % 

per month, 60 & X 30 . ... 1,860 

Total . 4,800 

of which 1/30 is ... 160 


If it be noted that the monthly payment of 106 V includes, in addition 
to the bo h monthly interest a sum of 100 $ off the principal, it will be seen 
that the amount of this month! > interest should decrease regularly by 2 $ 
per month and a ver\ simple calculation renders it evident that the total 
sum to hi paid should be not 4800 $ but 39 50 $ so that there is an excess 
of 870 $ bunging up the actual late of interest to 387% per month and 
46 44 0 ( per > ear 

The Anuamite can also ha\e mouise to a loan on crops granted b> the 
Bank of lndo China under the guaiantee of the local administration This 
however does not constitute a case of an advance upon land 

True the loan ol the Indian baukei is also, apparentl} at least, not 
secured on the real property of the debtor, but m the majority of cases the 
repayment is not earned out with those conditions ol regulanty provided 
in the contract of bond and the proceedings brought by the “ European- 
ised ' Indian baukei tesolve themselves after a judgment of the French 
Court and the registration of a mortgage by Court order on the properties 
of the Annannte into a bompulsorv expropriation and sale The conditions 
are therefore quite difft lent in these two cases 

The European, on the other hand only has recourse, and can lawfully 
only have recouise, to a loan by covenanted mortgage conti acted before a 
notary , the rate of interest generally stipulated is 12 % per annum These 
loans are mostly contracted from private persons 

Another mode of utilisation of land credit, however, must not be 
omitted the Bank of Indo-Chma, although it does not on principle grant 
mortgage loans, nevertheless requires a collateral guarantee m the form of 
a covenanted mortgage m certain cases, from manufacturers or traders 
owning real property to whom it has granted large advances under the 
conditions laid down by its articles 

It is obvious that the very onerous rates of interest above referred to 
do not merely represent the rent of the money lent , although French capi- 
tal shows a reluctance to invest in the French colonies, the wealth, or at 
any rate the comfortable position gained by some inhabitants, even among 
the native part of the population, would be sufficient to bring about a di- 
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minution of the interest demanded by the constant increase of supply ; the 
risks of non-repayment however, wholly or in part, are such, owing to the 
insecurity of landed property, that the premium of insurance against these 
risks remains fixed at a considerable figure. 

It would moreover be fruitless to endeavour to bring about the desired 
reduction by legislative measures, particularly by a limitation of the 
rate of interest in private loans. Capital, so readily frightened away, would 
absolutely disappear, and the land owners would forthwith be unable to 
find the funds of which they might be in need. The reform of the land sys- 
tem alone would be capable of bringing about the desired result : on the 
day when the security offered is clearly defined both physically and legally, 
and when consequently the money advanced on the strength of this secur- 
ity is fully guaranteed, the sum described as interest could straightway be 
reduced by the whole or almost the whole of the part representing the consi- 
deration for the possibility of non-repayment, 

M. Boudillon thought it would be of interest to supplement these few 
summary particulars on the present condition of the utilisation of land 
credit in the various parts of Indo-China by presenting, in the four tables 
which will be found condensed on later pages, statistics of the loans obtained 
by land owners and secured either by a covenanted mortgage executed 
forthwith, or by a mortgage constituted later by Court order. 

There was no possibility of preparing a statement showing the loans 
between neighbours in the form of redeemable sales ; this description of 
deed is, it is true, in principle subject to compulsory registration, and 
almost all of them, at least in Cochinohina, are in fact registered and then 
recorded in the land register. But a task of this kind, which would have 
entailed the examination of all the land registers of Cochi ncliina and the 
deed registers kept in the chief towns of all the provinces of the colony, 
was not to be thought of The results which will be presented below were 
therefore gathered by M Boudillon in the various mortgage recording 
offices alone They relate to the contracts or bonds entered into between 
Europeans in the first place, between Europeans and natives in the second 
place, and finally between natives themselves, but executed according to 
French legal enactments. Only two kinds of claims on the security of real 
property were taken into account : 

(1) Covenanted mortgages granted voluntarily by borrowers to their 
lenders, loan institutions, bankers or private persons ; 

(2) Mortgages by court judgment obtained by Indian bankers against 
their debtors ; 

In the first category there were not comprised : 

(a) The registrations of covenanted mortgages granted as security 
for claims of a kind other than loans proper, such as those of the " compra- 
dores " of Banking houses having charge of the operations with Annamite 
or Chinese merchants : 

(b) Mortgage registrations made either at the application of the par- 
ties or ex officio, for the conservation of vendors' privileged rights and liens. 
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as the debt contracted for payment of the price of a sale on the instalment 
plan cannot be assimilated to a loan 

In the second category account has only been taken of the registra- 
tions of mortgages by court judgment In the proceedings of Indian bankers 
against one of their debtors, excluding registrations of the same kind between 
traders, for instance, as a result of an action for the payment of the price 
of goods, as here again there is no question of a loan Nevertheless, there 
have been included m the loans of Indian bankers those granted by Annamite 
lenders to borrowers of the same nationality 

Altogether the sums set down m the two parts of the following state- 
ments represent with fair accuracy the amount of the actual loans made 
under the system of French law from 1902 to 1911 For this latter year 
however the results recorded are those of the first ten months only 

Tabll I — statement showing, %n regard to Cochirk htna, the amount 
of mortgage security provided by landed property from 1902 to 1911 


Covenanted mortgages Mortgages bj court judgment 


Rtgistr itions 

A\ emi- 

1 

Runo\ its (3) 

Rcgistratic ns ! 

I 

A v rage 

Removals (3) 

Years 




1 





rate 


I 

rate 


I 

Amount 

of 

jjj Amount 

X ! Amount 

of 

Amount 

B 



s 

§ 1 


B 

3 

55 

(piastres) 

inttn st 

jj* (piastres) 

f (piastres) 

Interest 

| i (piastres) 


1902 

89 

557,80° 

15% 

62 

310,000 1 24 

146,300 

2°% 

43 

64,000 

1903 

( 2)90 

2 248 OOO 

15 % 

56 

316,000 83 

IH .775 

25 % 

45 

65,250 

1904 

* 3 * 

979,850 

16% 

77 

601,850 151 

222,300 

21% 

67 

116,800 

1905 

135 

8l8 025 

16% 

80 

4 o 6 , 6 ->o 193 

335,825 

24 % 

95 

172,250 

1906 

113 

869,400 

16% 

°5 

386,200 192 

544,775 

22% 

99 

286,375 

2907 

M 3 

1,231 050 

16% 

61 

270,250 156 

274 175 

25 % 

59 

T 17,175 

1908 (I) 

152 

I 578 ,X 5 « 

19% 

5 *| 

226,200 227, 

, 53°,i 25 

2 r O f 

25 /O 

76 

203 225 

1909 

244 

| 1 > 37^75 

20% 

75 | 

359 925 235 

7 M, 975 ! 

24 % 

61 

278,150 

1910 

242 

2,215,6 75 

19% 

1 42 

1x8,775 124 

387,4°° 

24% 

3 ° 

88,050 

I9II 

(first 

10 months) 

215 

2,822 975 

18% 

! 

I J[ j 

! 

22,800 222 

561,850 

24% 

11 

12 450 


(1) Three provinces of South Annum were, from the 1st January 1908 attached to the 
mortgage record office of Saigon 

(2) The number of mortgages demanded by the Bank of Indo China, as coll ttc ral secui it v 
amounted in 1903 to 6, for a total of 1,800,000 piastres 

(3) The figures 111 the columns headed “ Removals’ show the amount, in reference o the 
figures for the eon expanding regulations oi the cancellations of mortgage granted u the 
end of the year 1911 
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Table II — Statement showing, in regard to Cambodia, the amount 
of mortgage security provided by landed property from 1902 to 1911 


Covenanted mortgages Mortgages bv court judgement 


Registrations Avtrage Removals (2) Registi ations Avciagc Removals (2) 


Ye irs 

1* 


rate 

ti 


u 


late 




i 1 

S 1 

a *3 

3 a 

2 a 

« a 

ot 

JS 

a 

3 

°i 1 

B p. i 

£ 

a 

3 

a iJ 

3 2 

0 ™ 

0 a ] 

ol 

£ 

§ 

c * 

a« 

0 rt 

S ft 


✓ ' 

* B, 

inti rest 

2; 

*g 1 

r 

5 a j 

interest 

/ 

" a 

1902 

1 

2 6 *)00 

* 5 % 

4 

26 500 

5 

9,600 

26% 

5 

9,600 

IQO > 

2 

1 2,000 

> 7 % 

1 

6,000 

3 

2 600 

20% 

3 

2,600 

1904 

5 

97,750 

11 % 

1 

4 000 

2 

2,000 

21% 

1 

1,000 

I 0°5 

3 

15,000 

i>% 

1 

1 

7,000 

2 

), 5 ‘>o 

}<>% 

2 

1,500 

190 b 

12 

07 800 

n% 

8 

3 U 00 

3 

1 , 400 

28% 

2 

600 

1907 

1 

96 5c»o 

H% 

' 2 

1 

31,500 

3 l 

24,656 

*>% 

1 

— 

1908 

7 

40 Ooo 

«>% 

3 

9 100 

2 

I OOO 

0% 

1 

700 

1909 

11 

107,000 

>1% 

5, 

14,000 

1 

800 

*4% 

— 

— 

1910 

11 

77 900 

1 > % 

1 

4,000 

1 

~ 

-- 

— 

— 

I 9 11 (hirst 

10 months) 

2o(r) 

1 

697 200 

10% 

! 

; 








(1) The numlxr oi mortgages ab suniritj demanded by the Bank oi Indo China, b> wa> 
of collateral guarantee «iuioiuited in 1911 to s, for 178 000 pia^tus 

(2) rhese figmcs show the amount of the cancellations ol 11101 tgrgc at the end of the 
ycai x;ii 
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Table III - Statement showing, in regard to Annum, the amount 
of mortgage security provided by landed property from 1902 to 1911 


Covenanted mortgage s Mortgages h\ court judgment 


\ears 

Registrations 

^ \moiint 

S 

3 (pi 1 si res) 

A\erage 

rite 

of 

interest 

Kemov ds ( ) 

£ Am nut 

a 

g (piastres) 

Re gistr itions 

Amount 1 
\ (piastres) 

Avc r lge 

nte 

oi 

interest 

ktmov ils ( ) 

t~ 

$ Amount 
E 

% (pnstres) 

IQ 02 

11 

) \ boo 

% 

0 

1 

IS 800 







1903. 

6 

17,300 

n% 

5 

9 }oo 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1904 

9 

62,100 

1<»°0 


5 s 

— 


— 

— 


1905 

1 

3 000 

' % 

1 

000 

I 

1,300 

l8% 

— 

— 

IQ 06 

8 

81 ( 0 

l-% 

-> 

3 150 

1 

-/I 

O 

O 

24 % 

— 

— 

1907 

T 1 

•> 7 . 45 ° 

I f 0/ 

I I 0 

1 

22 1 50 

— 


- 


— 

1908 (I) 

7 

2 7 > 37 “> 

1;% 

3 

7 > >0 


— 

— 

— 

— 

10 >9 

0 

49 500 

1° °0 

- 



— 

— 

— 


1910 

9 

60 t 50 

1 1 % 

1 

j 000 

— 

— 

— 


— 

1 91 1 

8 

26, “)0 

M°o 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


(lust 

1 > mouths ) 


(1) fionithi i s t T uuuij i)>S three j r a mu. of \ >ith Annun wac MUchal to one of 
the mortgi^e othcesol lonkin uni tin u pHnme.es of b uth Ami mi to the mortgage oflux. of 
Saigon 

(*) lhe figures set down m the Rcino\ Us tohumis show the amount rtlutiveh to the 
figures of the pleading u gist i at ions ol the e until it ion** of moitgdge granted at the aid of 
the j ear dii 
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Tabee IV — Statement showing, tn regard to 1 onkm, the amount 
of mortgage security provided by landed property from 1902 to 1911 


Covenanted mortgages Mortgages bj court judgment 


Vears 

1 

Registrations 

. 1 . 7 

Average 

rate 

Reniov als (2) 

. $ 

R< gistrationb ® 

Avuage 

rate 

Removals (2) 

^1 ? 


X umbei 

Amount 
(in piastr< 

of 

intei cst 

Numbei 

Amount 
(in piastre 

Nutnbei 

Amount 
(in piastre 

of 

interest 

N umbel 

Amounl 
(m piastre 

1 90 1 

*0 

34 * 525 


39 

135 75 ° 

— 

— 

— 

1 — 

— 

19 <M ! 

0 

488 400 

>2% 1 

17 

4x5,400 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


48 | 

349,975 


U 

196 475 


— 

— 

— 


1905 


375 200 

>1% 

40 

255 3 00 

- 

— 


~ 

— 

190O 
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Although these tables speak very clearly for themselves, M Boudillon 
appended to them the following comments and observations 

The development of land credit in Coduncluna has been truly remark- 
able during the period under observation 

In the matter of covenanted mortgages, m the first place, the amount 
of mortgage registrations which, m 1902 barely exceeded the half-mill- 
ion, rose suddenly m the following year to four times that sum, and for 
three years after that remained slightly below one million , it again passed 
beyond this figure m 1907, without ever going below it aftei wards, and 
finally, m 1910 and 1911 amounted to 2 and 3 millions 

As regards the interest some astonishment might be felt at the high 
level of some averages It would seem generally that the rate tends to 
become higher and higher , the reason is to be found m the fact that the crea- 
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tion of offices for the provinces has contributed to the substitution of 
notarial deeds of bond with mortgage security for the native deeds of loan 
against delivery of titles, but without any change in the rate of interest 
in consequence, in the relations between Annamites in the interior of the 
colony ; at Saigon itself moreover the average rate of interest tends to 
become fixed in the neighbourhood of 14% ; it rose, it is true, in 1910 and 
1911, to 19 and 16 %, but this was due to certain bonds subscribed in the 
provinces of South Annam, attached in 1908 to the office of Saigon, pro- 
viding 36 % as the rate of interest. 

With regard to mortgages registered by court judgment in favour of 
Indian bankers, there may also be noted a regular increase of the number 
of registrations from 1902 to 1909; during the two years 1910 and 1911, 
however, the figures reached are notably lower ; this is due in some mea- 
sure to the fact that the Bank of Indo-Chjna, which had not hesitated for 
many years to allow fairly large advances to Indian bankers, on the ordi- 
nary security, completely gave up this class of operations. 

From the point of view of the average rate of interest, one may note 
that hardly any variation occurs. This rate of 20 %, apparently below the 
usually accepted rate, is nevertheless, owing to the method of computa- 
tion adopted, a positively usurious rate. 

The results obtained in Cambodia show how far the organisation of the 
mortgage registration offices is from answering the requirements of the 
people there. There is, no doubt, progress observable in the number of 
the registrations made in the course of the ten years under observation, 
but that of the year 1911 is quite exceptional and due to causes which will 
only recur quite exceptionally. As to the operations of the Indian lenders, 
they are vastly less developed in Cambodia than in Indo-Cliina ; they even 
seem to be on the downward path, because it is very difficult to suppose 
that they were unable to bring as many actions as in the past, and that 
their debtors had paid up accurately of late years. 

The situation of Annam from the point of view of land credit very much 
resembles that of Cambodia. The application of the French mortgage 
system to the real properties possessed by the settlers is certainly legal, 
but the results obtained from the point of view of the development of land 
credit are insignificant. Annam, on the other hand, is not very favour- 
able ground for the operations of the Indian bankers ; at any rate their in- 
dustry appears here to be pursued on no very great scale. 

In conclusion, the perusal and examination of the table of the mort- 
gage security furnished by the landowners of Tonkin calls forth rather 
painful reflections. Indeed, while during five years the sum representing 
covenanted mortgages registered constantly grew, rising from 350,000 $ 
to 500,000 $, it on the contrary fell again successively to 400,000 $ and 
300,000 $ in 1907 and 1909, and then to less than 200,000 $ in 1910 and 
1911. 

1 Th#prosperity created by the execution of the great works at Hanoi 
at the beginning of the century may justify the progress in the first few 
years, but the crisis which followed this active period is in itself insufficient 
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to explain the subsequent decline. Among the other causes there are 
certainly included, in M. Boudillon’s view, the inadequacy of the land system 
which, having been unable to afford a solid basis for property rendering it 
secure against claims, absolutely prevents the landowners from finding 
the capital of which they stand in need to develop their lands, and even 
makes them hesitate to employ their own capital m any undertaking extend- 
ing over a length of time. 

The registrations of mortgage by court judgment are in no gieat num- 
ber ; the Indian bankers have only tried to carry on then industry in Tonkin 
for a few years , moreover they at once called forth the competition of some 
Annamites possessed of capital. The lesults at the present day do not allow 
of drawing any conclusions of sufficient interest, except that the rate of 
interest at jb % remains deeply rooted in practice. 

M Boudillon however has no hesitation in declaring that it is not per- 
missible for this enormous rate of interest of 36 0 0 to continue to be imposed 
on the native population. 

Kven with all the imperfections of the mortgage system, French land- 
owners find a lender at the annual rate ol 10 to I2° () for the capital tlie> re- 
quire. One may therefore, without being over- venturesome, maintain 
that if the native landowners could otter the same guarantees, or rather, 
with an improved land system, still more substantial guarantees, they could 
address themselves to the same lenders and obtain the same terms Indeed 
terms prelerable to these might even be obtained by both There is no 
shortage of capital The funds for the establishment in Cochmthina of ex- 
tensive rubber plantations were found on the spot, and if the capitalists who 
have turned their attention in this direction are at liberty to hope for ample 
remuneration m the future on the sums advanced, it is nevertheless true 
that for several years they must regard these sums as totally unproductive. 
The fact which always ensuied the success of all appeals made by the foundeis 
of the companies in question was not only the prospect of a considerable 
future profit, but facility of disposal of the shaics With a laud system 
common to land owners without distinction, a simple system of giving 
both natives and Frenchmen absolute rights, these same capitalists or others 
would no doubt accept a lower remuneration for their investment on con- 
dition that the latter is free from all risk, and that furthermore they are 
certain of being able at any time to effect its complete and immediate with- 
drawal m one way or another. 


§ 2 The reorganisation of land credit in indo-china. 

Is there a remedy for this state of things, and can the remedy be one 
and the same for all the countries which form Fiench Indo-China ? 

It should be noted, says M. Boudillon on this point, that in tHe Indo- 
China peninsula, keeping to the great ethnical divisions, there are found two 
principal groups of population : the Annamites on the one part, with Chinese 
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civilisation, who occupy Cochinchina, Annam and Tonkin, the Khmers, 
on the other part, possessing Hindoo culture, who people Cambodia and Laos. 
All the territories which formed the old empire of Annam were formerly 
subjected to a uniform law, suggested by the Chinese codes, and the some- 
times considerable differences at the present time observed in the written 
enactments or established customs prevalent in Cochinchina, Annam and 
Tonkin respectively, are chiefly due to the changes occasioned in the poli- 
tical organisation of those countries by the advent of Europeans ; conse- 
quently, there appears to be no reason forming an obstacle to the restora- 
tion, not immediate and complete — the differing political constitutions of 
Cochinchina as a colony and Annam and Tonkin as protectorates render 
such a measure questionable — but progressive and methodical, of one and 
the same legislation in the matter of the land system. 

On the other hand, although the Cambodian codes exhibit a very mark- 
rd originality, one detects without very great difficulty in the enactments 
dealing with the constitution of land ownership and the exercise of realty 
rights, provisions which are not devoid of analogy with those of the Annamite 
codes and customs on the same subject. Therefore, the French protecto- 
rate in Cambodia, having first been exercised under the authority of the 
Governor of Cochinchina, and later on under that of the Governor General 
of Indo-China, the Cambodian legislature has obviously repeatedly sought 
inspiration from the institutions m vogue m the Annamite countries, 
without any difficulties having been experienced on that account in the 
enforcement of the innovations thus made 

Again, though the same reasons cannot be alleged in explanation, 
it is nevertheless quite certain that the land system instituted by the 
Siamese government in the territory of Battambang was based on the 
same principles as the Annamite land system. 

Finally the member of the judiciary who was entrusted with the task 
of drafting the codes of Laos did not for one instant hesitate to introduce 
into his work, in the form of categorical enactments, the principal rules of 
Annamite law, as they had been formulated by the practice of the courts 
of Cochinchina, particularly as regards the modes of constitution and 
transmission of real estate rights. 

It seems to Mr Boudillon and to the Indo-China legislation Commission 
that one cannot do better than persevere along the same path, and look for 
the practical solution of the difficulties already encountered, and those 
which might arise subsequently, in a unification of the land systems establish- 
ed in the various countries of the Indo-Chinese Union. 

Yet, either because the establishment of French authority is in some 
regions of too recent date, or because this authority is not exercised every- 
where in the same direct form, the Indo-China populations are not yet able 
to undeistand the spirit of the reform to be made, and to submit thereto 
without a transitory period. While in Cochinchina the Annamites, by daily 
contact for more than fifty years with Europeans, have become initiated 
into their administrative practices, and would be in a position to afford 
effective assistance to the local administration for enforcing the reform, the 
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case is different in the greater part of Cambodia and Annam, where the 
action of the French authorities consisted chiefly in guiding the local powers 
in the fulfilment of their task and checking the execution of the measures 
taken at its suggestion ; finally, in Laos for instance, and also in some regions 
of Annam and Cambodia, the results of European intervention are as yet 
relatively speaking not very perceptible. 

In the view of M. Boudillon and the Commission of Indo-Chinese 
legislation, a general reform might be studied, having for its object the 
final unification of the land systems throughout the extent of the territory 
forming French Indo-China, but on condition that its enforcement in each of 
these territories be straightway taken in hand only with scrupulous allow- 
ance for the importance which the position of land presents m the eyes of 
the respective inhabitants, and the advantages which the improvement 
of the system governing the relations between this land and these holders 
might bring to them in the development of their resources and the satis- 
faction of their needs 

Finally, the unification would be carried out, not on the basis of the 
French mortgage system, but on the basis of the native land register, in 
which of course the necessary improvements would be made. French land- 
owners, moreover, would be unablg to regard the reform thus inaugurated 
as an encroachment on their prerogatives, because in Tunisia and all 
the French colonies where the legislature has instituted a system of publi- 
city of land rights based on the principle of the registration of the lands in 
the land register, the French population has always very rapidly famili- 
arised itself with the obligations imposed on it by this system More- 
over, for a long time past, the necessity of the reform has been pointed out, 
both in Cochinchma and Tonkin, by local assemblies, composed for the 
major part of Frenchmen. 

The proposed organisation of land registers, carrying with them un- 
assailable land certificates issued to the owners, and certificates of mortgage 
registiations handed to the holders of real property liens and transfer- 
able with the same facility as any registered personal security, would allow 
of raising the necessary capital for the development of the land without 
difficulty. The lender, once he was in a position to secure positive infor- 
mation as to the value of the pledge offered him, and also knew that he 
could, whenever he liked, find someone to transfer his claim to, would no 
longer have any hesitation in parting with his money, even for a long period. 

The borrower on his part, being able to offer a solid guarantee, could 
claim a thoroughly favourable treatment from the point of view both of 
interest and time of repayment. 

Thus the position on both sides would be remarkably modified. 

Furthermore, the employment of capital advanced on real property 
for the development of the country might even be conceived as taking 
place under the same conditions as in the mother country, viz , the creation 
of a special credit establishment appealing for the investment of public 
savings by the issue of bonds in the nature of personal securities, in order 
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to get together funds to be placed at the disposal of land owners in the 
form of long date loans repayable by annual instalments. 

This idea, for the rest, is not new , it had long been advocated above 
all in Cochinchina, and was in fact applied for the first time some years 
ago by the formation of a bank, which had only a brief existence. 

The Bank of Cochinchina carried out only some twenty loans, and 
found itself forced almost immediately to go into liquidation. 

The causes of this failure are manifold , only a few, adduced by 
M. Boudillon, must be pointed out here 

In the first place, undoubtedly the want of a sure basis of property 
rendered the guarantees given to the bank by borrowers almost illusory. 
A private person desirous of making a fruitful investment of funds available 
at the moment, may, when selecting the most advantageous among the differ- 
ent businesses proposed to him, hope to find a reliable and accurate deb- 
tor , the case is quite otherwise with a financial establishment. Its object 
being to bring within reach of the public the sums required for the develop- 
ment of the country, it must grant the largest possible number of applications 
for loan , on pain of leaving the c apital at its disposal unproductive , no doubt 
it is true that the carrying out of such a programme does not imply the com- 
plete disregard of the precautions which must be reasonably taken before 
concluding the proposed business, but in spite of this it is open to no doubt 
that all this business cannot present itself undei the same conditions as to 
safety and that some of it necessarily entails a greater or lesser amount of 
risk This position was rendered still worse, and the likelihood of success 
of the bank seriously imperilled, by the mere fact that local legislation offer- 
ed those who had thought themselves in a position to make an endeavour 
in this direction no effective means of guarding themselves against mistakes 
and protecting themselves against fraud 

The primary condition indeed, in order to render possible the creation 
of a land bank, was the preliminary organisation of a land system How 
could one avoid misgiving w hen one had to deal with landowmers or persons 
claiming to be such, who could produce nothing in proof of their right but 
copies of more or less uncertain entries in land books kept in rudimentary 
fashion ? Was there any certainty that liens on the property did not exist 
beyond those mentioned in the official registers ? Were the extracts deliver- 
ed in actual agreement with the registers themselves ? Did not perchance the 
apparent owner whose name alone appeared on the documents represent an 
entire family, and possess nothing but a minute share in the collective 
property ? Were not the genuine title deeds, the deeds of purchase in due 
form, already in the hands of other lenders, who bad themselves received the 
property to be mortgaged as security ? To all these questions there was no 
certain reply possible. 

It was impossible for the Bank of Cochinchina to withstand these 
difficulties. Until the land reform is an accomplished fact, any formation 
of a land bank will not survive its birth. 

Once this reform has been realised however, what land credit opera- 
tions could be carried out ? 
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It appears necessary to m ake a clear distinction in this relation between : 

(1) The long date mortgage loan, repayable by annuities ; 

(2) The short date mortgage loan, with deferred registration. 

The former requires no definition. It need hardly be said that the 
value of money being considerably higher in the colonies than in the home 
country, the rate of interest to be paid by the borrowers would necessarily 
have to exceed that which serves as the basis for calculating the annual pay- 
ments in France ; but as we have said, the conditions as to security would be 
quite different from those now prevailing, and the new rate would have to 
descend not only much below the Annamite rate of 36 % and the current 
rate of 24 % adopted by the Indian bankers, but also that of 12 % practised 
among Frenchmen. 

Under these conditions, in view of the average yield of rice fields, 
the loan, even if granted on the security of landed property, would be 
easily repaid by the native, while at the present time the Annamite who 
borrows is perforce diiven sooner or later to part with his patrimony, 
whether he has mortgaged it or simply pledged it. 

With regard to the short date loan, it would constitute an innova- 
tion, at least as far as concerns the mode of publicity , it would, for the 
rest, be in complete accordance with the local usages. Moreover it would 
afford fresh assistance to the small land owner, to whom the loan on crops 
is not always a sufficient source of aid ; the Annamites readily borrow larger 
or smaller sums, undertaking to repay them with the selling price of their 
rice, and making their contracts in the form of redeemable sales ; thanks 
to the short term loan they would henceforward find a lender without 
having to expose themselves to the very often disastrous consequence of 
these alienations. 

Within what limits could the two descriptions of operations be effected ? 

To M. Boudillon’s mind, it is beyond doubt that a land credit estab- 
lishment would find itself induced to operate above all in the urban centres. 

No doubt the needs of rural property are at the present time consider- 
able ; it is in truth necessary, in order to expedite the development of 
the country, to replace the almost exclusive growing of rice by other culti- 
vations likely to be adapted both to the nature of the soil and the charac- 
ter of the inhabitants, but this work cannot be done without a considerable 
quantity of funds 

Prudence however will compel the land credit establishment which 
might be created not to participate in tins movement otherwise than with 
the greatest precautions 

On the other hand, applications for loans from town property owners 
might be met much more easily . In all the towns of Indo-China built pro- 
perty has a selling value and letting value which constitute it a sure pledge 
to the lender both of the repayment of the principal and the payment of 
interest. One may even hope for a more or less rapid development of some 
of those towns, so as to justify providing the owners of unbuilt lands on 
their territory, with funds for the erection of new buildings. 
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As regards the loans to be made to rural landowners, M. Boudillon is 
of opinion that the following observations must be taken into account : 

This class of operation would, in principle, be possible in sufficiently 
populated provinces, where the whole of the soil is appropriated. Each form- 
ed property, in that case, by reason of this general appropriation, possesses 
a sure value, likely evidently 1 o vary in a certain measure according to the 
condition of cultivation, but nevertheless certain. It therefore in every 
case forms an appreciable guarantee, and the question which arises is, what 
would be the relation between the value of a piece of land and the amount 
of the loan for which it can be security ? 

On the other hand, in the regions where waste land still abounds, 
appropriated parcels possess but the smallest intrinsic value, in fact hardly 
any. It is well known to everyone that the landowners, with the object 
of evading the obligations incumbent upon them in consequence of the 
loans they have contracted, do not hesitate to abandon properties which they 
have encumbered with rights or charges which they find too onerous, and 
go and settle at some other point of the territory , these properties falling 
out of cultivation, at once lose all value, and if put up for sale will find no 
buyer 

It may be objected, no doubt, that Indian bankers sometimes allow 
themselves to be induced to grant loans on such properties, but besides the 
fact that they stipulate a high rate of interest, reaching a figure near 4 % 
per month as was seen, which counterbalances to a large extent the risks 
undertaken, these same lenders possess means of watching over the doings 
of their debtors which enable them to prevent any neglect or default in 
the execution of the engagements entered into. A credit establishment 
would be devoid of both these resources, as it would have to lend at a reason- 
able rate and could not conduct operations otherwise than at its desks. 

Consequently, it would be desirable, to begin with, for the land bank to 
abstain almost completely fram making any loan in the provinces where 
there is still much uncultivated land, and to lend money only with the 
utmost circumspection in the other provinces. 

It need hardly be added that no loan could be granted on uncultivated 
land. It an application to this effect were made by a native or European, 
it could only be complied with by opening a credit to be realised as and when 
the work of bringing under cultivation advances. 

As results from the foregoing explanations, the operations of the land 
bank could only be undertaken in respect to registered properties, that is, 
those subject to the system common to all the elements of the population. 
The establishment could then, within a brief space of time, recruit its clients 
first of all among all the inhabitants without distinction of the surveyed 
regions of Cochinchina ; on the one hand, from the French concessions of 
Hanoi, Haiphong and Tourane, on the other, even among these of the 
town of Phnom-Penh ; in the second place among the owners, other than 
natives, of real properties situate either in the provinces of Cambodia or 
in those of Annam and Tonkin. Little by little this field of action would be 
extended to the provinces successively endowed with land registers in 
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Cochinchina and Laos, until later on, the definitive land system had covered 
the native populations of Annam, Tonkin and Cambodia. 

It would therefore be sufficient at the outset to establish agencies of 
tha land bank at Saigon and Hanoi, and later on only, when the application 
of the land system had sufficiently progressed in the various countries of the 
Union, new agencies might be created gradually at Haiphong, Phnom- 
Penh, Tourane, Vientiane, Kouang-Tcheou-Wan, etc 

M Boudillon entertains no doubt that an institution of this kind, 
organised with prudence, while offering a fair remuneration on the capital 
supplied by its founders, would be in a condition to supply the funds 
required for the development of Indo-China under conditions advantageous 
to the borrowers 
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It is our practice to publish 111 each >ear two articles, one dealing 
with the work of the special institutions of agricultural credit the other 
with that of special land credit institutions We think it desirable to-day 
to append to these articles, which ate of an analytic character, another in 
the form of a digest, that is to say, m winch, after a few references to the 
organisation of agrarian and land credit m Italy, we set out the principal 
data as to the work as a whole perfoimed during the five years 1910-1914, 
by the various institutions of agricultural and land credit operating m the 
country 


§ 1 Thl organisation of agricultural credit on the basis of 

SPECIAL LAWS AND THE OPERATIONS OF THE AGRICULTURAL CREDIT 

INSTITUTIONS IN THE YEARS I9IO TO I9I4 

Italy, with regard to the organisation of agricultural credit, may 
be divided mto two parts . one comprising Piedmont, Lombardy, Venetia, 
Emilia and Tuscany , the other Liguria, the Marches, Umbria, Latium, 
the Continental South and the Islands In the first part the organisation 
of credit has originated from the spontaneous initiative of the farmers, who 
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combined for that purpose into cooperative societies (popular banks, ru- 
ral funds, etc.,) themselves providing for the needs of credit ; in the second, 
on the other hand, private initiative was feebler and had to be supplemen- 
ted by State action. Thus there came about the various laws on agricul- 
tural credit which, in keeping with the particular requirements of the several 
regions of central, southern and insular Italy, founded special credit 
institutions there. The principal of these laws is that of the 7th July 
1901, authorising the savings bank department of the Bank of Naples to 
carry on agricultural credit in the Southern provinces of Continental Italy 
and the island of Sardinia, and that of the 29th March 1906 establishing in 
the Bank of Sicily a section for the conduct of agricultural credit. Re- 
ference may also be made to the laws of the 1st December 1902, 31st March 
1904 and 25th June 1906, relating respectively to agricultural credit in 
Latiurn, Basilicata, Calabria, etc 

The fundamental end to which this legislation is directed is the provid- 
ing of credit to farmers, not directly, as a rule, but through the agency 
of local institutions, preferably in cooperative form, which are for that rea- 
son described as intermediate bodies These bodies are for the most part 
rural funds or societies, popular banks, agricultural unions, etc , and as 
they were rather few in number m the South of Italy and the Islands, the 
said laws made provision for encouraging their formation by prize competi- 
tions and other means. During the last few years numerous agrarian so- 
cieties have arisen, considerably increasing the number of the existing in- 
termediate bodies These are usually credited by the various central 
credit institutions (Savings bank department of the Bank of Naples, Agri- 
cultural Credit section of the Bank of Sicily, Agricultural Credit Institute 
for Latium, etc) with a given sum fixed in relation to their importance 
and the guarantees they can offer. 

The operations which the two Banks named — the most considerable 
in Italy for the conduct of agricultural credit — are authorised to carry 
on by the respective laws, are essentially reduced to she following 

(a) Discounting of bills of exchange issued by farmers for the various 
purposes of their business, and transferred to the intermediate bodies ; 

(b) Discounting of bills of exchange issued direct by the latter, either 
in order to procure the necessary funds for the collective purchase of 
supplies useful to agriculture, or in order to make advances to members 
in case of collective sales of their produce, etc. 

In order that this should be done, however, it is necessary that proof 
should be furnished of the agricultural purpose of the loan. With this 
object the persons of the borrowers are specified, who must be the owners 
of lands managing their estates direct, leaseholders, persons renting lands 
against part-produce rent or produce-sharing settlers, and tenant farmers ; 
it is also provided that the farms or lands for the benefit of which the loan 
is required shall be situate within the boundaries of the zone in which the 
supplying institution carries on operations, and the purpose of such loan 
shall be stated in the application for it. 
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The loans must be contained within certain maximum limits of amount 
and duration (though of course they may be less in case of lesser need) 
fixed respectively at 1000 lire and one year for loans enjoying a lien by 
operation of law (i. e. in respect of harvesting, cultivation, seeds, ma- 
nures, materials for fighting cryptogamic diseases) ; 2000 lire and three 
years for loans intended to provide farms with cattle, and 3000 lire and 
three years for loans required for the purchase of machines. 

As has been pointed out, the loans cannot in the ordinary course be 
made to individual farmers, but to intermediate bodies, among which pre- 
ference must be given to those having exclusively agricultural character 
and objects. 

The said loans must be granted by the two Banks named at a maxi- 
mum rate of 4 per cent, to the intermediate bodies, and by the latter to 
its own members at a rate not exceeding 6 per cent. They are secured 
by the intermediate institutions on the capital possessed by them, if their 
liability is limited, and on the property of the members of the intermediate 
institutions if their liability is unlimited The amount of possible loans 
therefore varies as a function of the capital and form of guarantee of the 
institutions The latter in turn enjoy special privileges towards their 
members : a lien by operation of lav , laid down by article 195$ of the Ita- 
lian Civil Code and referred to above, and a lien or privilege by covenant, 
created by the law of the 23rd January 1887, in reference to sums due for 
having supplied properties with live and dead stock, agricultural machi- 
nery and implements, implements for the handling and treatment of rural 
produce and all else that may be required for the carrying on of agri- 
culture 

Such is, in main outline, the operation of agricultural credit as regu- 
lated by the State in the Bank of Naples and of Sicily. 

In Basilicata and Sardinia, on the other hand, according to the special 
laws of the 31st March 11)04 and 10th November 1907 (sole text) there is 
a special form of distribution of agricultural credit, in the shape of advances. 
It takes place in the following form the central credit institution (Cen- 
tral Society of Agrarian Credit for Basilicata, with head office at Potenza, 
and « Casse ademprivili » for Sardinia, at Cagliari and Sassari), instead of 
rediscounting the farmers' bills for the intermediate bodies or granting 
them direct bill accommodation, supplies advances in money and in kind, 
up to a maximum of 10 thousand lire, repayable in a certain number of 
years to the intermediate bodies, wliich then provide for their own account 
for the loans to the individual farmers. 

The fotegoing applies to working credits, that is, credits or loans for 
the object of enabling farmers to meet expenses for sowing, manuring, cul- 
tivating and harvesting, and also equipping their farms with live and dead 
stock, machinery and implements ; as regards however the credits or ad- 
vances for improvement of property, i e. for the construction of settlers' 
houses, stables and sheds on rational lines, farm roads, work of irrigation, 
and changes of cultivation, they are governed only by the special laws 
for Basilicata and Sardinia, and consist in advances to owners, leasehold- 
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ers and cooperative agricultural societies for the above purposes These 
advances are guaranteed by mortgage, repayable m a maximum period of 
50 years, on the system of gradual repayment, and may also be secured, by 
an agreement, by a special lien on the greater value acquired by the property 
as a result of the improvements. The rate of interest cannot for these 
advances exceed 4 per cent., except m the case of advances for the construc- 
tion of settlers' houses and rational stables and stalls, which must be grant- 
ed at 2 50 per cent , the difference between the favoured rate and the nor- 
mal rate being payable by the State 

Having premised this much, we draw attention to the data contained 
in the following tables, prepared by the Geneial Direction of Credit and Pro- 
vident Institutions, on the operations carried out in the five years 1910-1914 
by the various special institutions of agricultural credit * 


Table I. — Operations earned out by the Institutions of Agricultural Credit 
in the years 1910 to 1914 


Years 


Active 
interme-l 
diale j 
bodies | 


Rediscounts 



I 


Amount 

Eire 


Direct discounts 


■§*<3 

I 0 2 


Amount 

Lire 


Direct loans 


Total 


LI 1 

Sodi 

* I 


Amount 

Lire 



Amount 

Lire 


Savings Bank Department of Bank of A of Us 


1910 

140 

12,421 

6,061,413 05 

244 

1,629,312 54 1 

J 25 

* 39,675 00 

12,790 

| 7,830,40059 

1911 

l8l ! 

• 1 7^07 

7,469,503 28 

278 ! 

2,029,700 84 

149 

155,00900 

17,634 

1 9,654,21312 

1912 

214 

18,296 

j 7 ,* 5 8 ,973 55 

270 

2,104,868 89 

70 

89,9m 00 

18,636 

^ 9 , 353,833 44 

1913 

230 

22,198 

| 10,347,10671 

253 

1,821,588 16 

1 

*37 

865,645 75 

22,588 

J * 3 , 034,340 62 

1 9*4 

245 

25,150 

10,933,853 35 

403 

2 , 434,548 20 

1 39 

565,757 85 

25,692 

1 * 3 , 934 , 159*0 





Agrarian Credit Section of tlu 

Bank of 

Sicily, 



J9*o 

155 

25,490 

j 6,089,063 58 1 

*45 

999,201 78, 

103 

3M55 00, 

25 i 738 

7,119,720 36 

1911 . 

193 

30,766 

7,852,90 4 57 

198 

1,262,692 58 

83 

22,374 99 

31.047 

9, *37*972 14 

1912 

211 

37,8l8 

| 9,990,30872 

287 

2,035,327 09 

69 1 

*3,755 00 

S 8 , *74 j 

1 12,039,39082 

*9*3 

257 

48,290 

13,374,781,01 

37i 

2,245,373 To | 

51 1 

1 

8,475 00 

48,7*2 

15,628,631 71 

X914 • 

272 

38,764 

9,734,464 94 

397 

3,959,61984 

■=5 ! 

1 

52,075 00 

39,286 

13,746,15978 
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Agrarian Credit Institute for Latium 


Years 

Intermediate 

bodies 

j Operations with 
j intermediate bodies 

I Lire 

1 1 

! Direct operations 
with fanners j 

Lire 1 

■ 

Total 

Lire 

1910 

99 

7,070,362 99 

LX45,43i 60 

21 5,794 59 

IQII 

109 

11,840,671 00 

1,283,760 40 

13,1*4,434 40 

1912 

i«3 

8,660,587 88 S 

1,212,236 85 

9,872,824 73 

1913 • 

1x7 

7 43*. 194 6 s 

1,188,112 S'? 

8,619,307,20 

X 9 T 4 ( 

? 

7 953.5M 06 

1,274 697 15 

9,228,211 21 


Institutt of 4gtartan indit I ittono 1 mauuclc III 
f >r C alabria 


Years 


Lttana 
to farmers 


Loans to Assoc iations 
and Agrieultur il 
Societies 


Tota. 


Provincial 4 granan 
C re dil bund 
for Hasihcata 
[Position at end of year) 

Advances 

to Monti Advances 
f rumen tari for 

and Agricultural 



Number 

of 

Amount 

Numbt r 

of 

Amount 

Number 

of 

Amount 

Agricultural 
Societies and 
Associations 

impro 

\ ements 


I cans 

— 

Loans 



I oaus 

— 






i 

Lire 


Lxre 


Lire 

Lire 

Lire 

xgio 

969 

985,776 00 

6 

89 000 00 

975 

1,074,776 00 

307,070 26 

379,876 20 

1911 

1,01 j 

1,012,735 23 

6 

(JO 000 00 

1 019 

1,072 733 2 5 

326,337 29 

662 302 2 7 

1912 

847 

803,916 22 

5 

30 000 00 

852 

833 916 22 

302 45 27 

885 65 7 37 

19 x 3 

1 096 

1 071,113 00 

8 

96 000 on 

1,104 

x»i37,4i3oo 

456 567 96 

1 049 2pi 49 

1914 

1,487 

x, 368, 692 50 

8 

35, poo 00 

1,495 

1,403,692 50 

758 979 07 

L34i 233 97 


“ AdttnpnviU ” 

J und of Laghari 

“ 

Adempmnlt 

" bund of 

s assart 


[Position at end of year) 


[Position at end of year) 



Working loans 

Advances 
to Monti 

Ad\ antes 

Working loans 

Advances 
to Monti 

Advances 

Years 

Direct 

loans 

Rediscounts 

f rumen tari 
and Agri 
cultural 
Societies 
and Asso 
ciatious 

for 
agn 
cultural 
impro- 
vements j 

Direct | 

loans 

Rediscount 

frumentan 
and Agri 
cultnral 
Societies 
and Asso 
ciatious 

for 

agn 

cultural 
impro 
\ ements 

- 

Lire 

Lire 

Lire I 

Lire 1 

| 

Lire 

Lire 

Lire 

Lire 

2910 

4,733 00 

194,481 77 

1 

| 0,278 25 

l 

229,637 4°j 

16,060 00 

1 

500,163 56 

150,263 95 

1911 

*,385 00 

| 372,431 88 

208,49223' 

13,373 22 

347,568 00 1 

188,435 00, 

520,557 21 i 

466,38 >,70 

X912 

8i7,50 

812,361 97 

181,061 71 * 

121,575 

382,010 30 

I 

343 636 30 

506,798 22 

625,196 06 

*913 

27 756 10 

! 

4,639 ,x 37 38 

i37 846 63| 

265,910 74 j 

414,039 50 

l 

I 

324,447 00 

488,373 05 

694 946 25 

1914 

7a,79 0,15 

1 1 

2,597,675 03 

206,790 2 2| 

307,132 65 1 

856,814 84 

368,260 30 

835,822 67 ( 

747,847 27 
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In the tables above reproduced there are only set out the data relating 
to the operations conducted by the Institutions of Agricultural Credit work- 
ing on the basis of the above mentioned special laws, as it is not possible 
to render account either of the agricultural credit operations carried on 
freely by ordinary commercial or cooperative societies or companies, or of 
the few operations made under the law of the 23rd January 1887, 4276. 
Finally, it is desirable to bear in mind that the figures contained in those 
tables do not represent all the operations of agricultural credit conducted 
on the basis of the various special laws, but only those performed by 
means of the capitals supplied by the central institutions ; they therefore 
indicate the nature of the investment of the capitals of such institutions 
rather than the actual amount of the operations of agricultural credit, 
in order to learn which one would need information as to the number 
and amount of the operations done by the individual intermediate bodies 
with their own funds (assets and deposits). 


§ 2. The organisation of land credit and the operations 

OF THE LAND CREDIT INSTITUTIONS IN THE YEARS IQIO TO 1914. 


Land credit is at present carried on in Italy by the following State- 
regulated institutions : Italian Institute of Land Credit (Rome), Istituto 
delle Opere Pie di San Paolo in Turin, Monte dei Paschi in Siena, Credito 
Fondiario Sardo in Cagliari, Savings Banks of Milan, Bologna and Verona. 

Bv royal decree other bodies may also be authorised to cany on land 
credit, in particular mutual associations of landowners possessing real pro- 
perties of a value not less than five millions, societies, companies and esta- 
blishments with a paid-up capital of ten million, and those also with a capi- 
tal below ten million but not less than two million lire, in those regions in 
which a local land credit body is wanting. 

The Land Credits of the Savings Banks of Milan and Bologna, of the 
Istituto delle Opere Pie di S. Paolo, of Monte dei Paschi and the Italian Land 
Credit Institute may carry out operations in all the provinces of the King- 
dom ; the Savings Bank of Verona is authorised to carry on land credit 
in the Venetian provinces and in that of Mantua, and the Credito fondia- 
rio sardo, in the Island of Sardinia. 

The operations, governed by precise legal enactments, which these 
establishments are empowered to carry on are \arious. The principal 
one consists in granting loans on first mortage, on real properties, up to 
one half of their value. Such loans are repayable by gradual yearly instal- 
ments in a period of not less than ten nor more than fifty years. The yearly 
payment comprises the instalment of redemption, the interest, the per- 
sonalty tax, the equivalent of the commission charges and managing ex- 
penses, which must not exceed 45 centesimi for every hundred lire of capi- 
tal borrowed ; finally the instalment of repayment of the taxes due to the 
treasury, which is paid directly by the individual establishments for ae- 
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count of the borrowers. The debtor may however pay off all or part of 
the debt, making at the same time the said repayments and compensations 
to the lending establishment and the treasury 

The land credit institutions, furthermore, are empowered to acquire 
by transfer or subrogation, on the same conditions as the loans mortgage 
or secured credits and claims, making them repayable by instalments of 
redemption 

They obtain the necessary funds for carrying out these two classes 
of operations by the issue of land bonds carrying various rates of interest 
3 Y2> 3 Z U> 4, 4 V2 aud 5 %, for the purpose of avoiding the heavy fluctua- 
tions on the Exchange The loans are made m land bonds at a rate of in- 
terest equal to that of the bonds issued to effect them Such bonds are of 
a nominal amount of 500 lire and may be either to bearer or registered They 
are redeemed gradually at par by monthly drawings of as many bonds as 
correspond to the instalments of the respective redemption due from the 
borroweis 111 the previous half year The land bonds issued as a whole 
are guaranteed b> the mortgages constituted as a whole, which safeguards 
the bearers of these bonds 

Landowners not in immediate need of capital, but only requiring to 
have it avadable, rather than have recourse to loans, which are made as a 
rule m bonds, may obtain the opening of a current account guaranteed by 
mortgage, m which the advances are paid in money and the rate of interest 
is variable and determined by the establishments 

In order now to give an idea of the work performed by the land credit 
establishments in Italy, we reproduce the following two tables the first 
one shows, m respect to the whole of such estab ishments, the total of the 
principal asset and debit items for the five years iQio-1914 m the second 
is given the total of the principal operations of each institution for 1914 

Table II — Number of Land Credit Institutions and amount 
of principal asset and debit items for the whole of them 


Years 


Number 

of 

Establish 
I merits 
j at the 31st 
December 


Mortgage 

guarantees. 

at 

3i«t December 


\ aluc 

of the land bonds 
m circulation at 
31st December 


Amount 

of 

mortgage loans 
made during 
the year 


lire Lire Lire 


Establishments in operation 


1910 

7 

*, 03 i, 733 i 9 * 

436 228,000 

74 111,500 

1911 

7 

1 , 152 , 398.533 

490,198,000 

78,896,000 

1912 

7 

1,255,685,266 

541,628,500 

76,249,750 

* 9*3 

7 \ 

*, 344 , 855,002 

580 501,500 

(13,846,500 

* 9*4 

7 

1,414,040,586 

608,393,000 

49,583,000 


Amount 

of 

loans existing 
at 

31st December 
lire 


457, 824,7m 
508,276,418 

561,227,975 

601,544,503 

129,503,898 
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Table III. — Amount of principal asset and debit items for each 
establishment in 1914. 


Name 

Mortgage 

guarantees 

at 

31st December 

Value 

of the land bonds 
| in circulation at 
j 31st December 

j 

! Amount 

j of 

mortgage loans 
made during • 
the year 

Amount 

of 

loans existing 
at 

31st Decembei 


Lire 

Lire 

Lire 

Lire 


Establishments in operation 



Land credit of the Savings Bank 
of Bologna j 

76,656,698.75 

51,051,000 

4,798,000 

50,318,24370 

Land credit of the Savings Bank { 
of Milan 

411,174,000.00 

205,887,000 

19,651,000 

203.411.336,43 

Land credit of the Savings Bank j 
of Verona I 

1 

31,198,950.00 

24,079.50° 

2,061,000 

?3,777, 481-21 

Credito fondiurio Sardo in Ca- j 
Rlhiri j 

4,880,300.00 

2,382,500 

| 

229,000! 

2,316.6.39,74 

Italian land Credit Institute in j 
Rome j 

434,194,267.00 

» 55 , 923 .ooo 

10,721,000 

182,173,606.76 

Land Credit of the Monte del J 
Paschi of Siena | 

212,166,607.99 

80,924,000 

5,116,500 

80,321,574- 

Land Credit of the Istituto delle 1 
Opere Pie di San Paolo of Turin . I 

243,169,762.00 

1 

88,146,000 

7,006,500 

87,185,017.46 


The foregoing tables bring out clearly the constant progress of the 
Land Credit Establishments in Italy. 



Part IV: Agricultural Economy in General 


AUSTRALIA. 


LAND SETTLEMENT IN VICTORIA (i) 

h\ I F, Jl NKINS 


Introduction 

The general system of Land settlement in Victoria is contained in the 
Land Act 1915, which provides for the disposal of the remaining Crown 
Lands, which are for the most part virgin country situated in the more 
remote and less easily accessible portions of the State. The land is princi- 
pally suited for grazing, mixed farming, and fruit growing, and in the Mallee 
(North Western) District for wheat growing and lamb raising. The free- 
hold of these areas may be acquired on easy terms of payment, extending 
over a period of either 20 or 40 years at an annual rental varying from 1 
to 3d. in the £ respectively (according to the period of payment and valua- 
tion of the allotment) Any person 18 years of age may take up Crown Lands. 
Successful applicants receive a permit to occupy the land immediately. 
Residence and the fulfilment of certain improvement conditions are neces- 
sary, except where special provisions are made. 

Larger areas of pastoral land may be obtained under annual grazing 
licence, for which an annual rental is charged according to the quality of 
the land and its value for grazing purposes. 

The provisions for Closer settlement are contained in the Closer Settle- 
ment Act 1915. 


(1) This article has been prepared, at the request of the Institute, by the Secretary 
to the Uands Purchase and Management Board of Victoria (Australia) 
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The initiation of the policy of closer settlement upon the land repur- 
chased and subdivided by the State dates back only to the year 1898. The 
Government of that time passed an Amending Land Act of which Part IV 
related to the purchase by the State of privately-owned land for purposes of 
closer settlement. Under its provisions authority was given to acquire 
suitable land, each purchase being submitted to Parliament for ratification. 
The value of the land which could be held by a closer settlement lessee was 
limited to £1,000 Residence on the allotment for at least 8 months in 
each year, and improvements to the value of 20 % of the capital value of 
the land by the end of the sixth year, were compulsory conditions of the 
lease. At the expiration of six years from the date of the lease, and upon 
payment of the balance of the purchase money, the Crown Grant was issued 
and carried no further restrictive conditions. Power was also given under 
this measure to re-purchase and subdivided land suitable for the purpose of 
establishing homes for working men within easy distance of the scene of 
their employment. 

In 1904 Parliament passed the first Closer Settlement Act, which placed 
the administration of the measure in the hands of a Board of three mem- 
bers, who advised the Minister in all matters of detail. This Act gave a 
decided impetus to closer settlement, and the Board was enabled, from the 
numerous properties submitted, to select and sub-divide a number of 
suitable Estates, which were rapidly disposed of as soon as made available. 

In 1910 it was decided to extend a greater measure of financial assis- 
tance to settlers, both upon Closer Settlement areas and upon Crown 
Lands, and to liberalise generally the 1904 Act. Administration by a 
Board of three members, responsible to the Minister, was retained, 
but they were required to give their exclusive attention to the closer 
settlement policy. 

Amongst many other important innovations, the Act of 1910 fore- 
shadowed the regeneration of irrigation settlement, and wide powers were 
given under it for the development of farm lands coincident with closer 
settlement. A sum of £200,000 per annum was set aside to provide 
financial assistance to settlers, who desired to avail themselves of it, the 
security being 60 % of the value of the permanent improvements effected 
by the lessee, or licensee in the case of Crown Lands. The value of the land 
which the settler might hold under conditional purchase lease was increased 
to £2,500, and, in the case of a homestead area carrying extensive improve- 
ments, to £4,000. Authority was given to assist Workmen and Agricul- 
tural labourers in the erection of their dwellings and the Board was entrusted 
with the administration of the Wire-Netting Act, whereunder Crown tenants 
were enabled to obtain wire-netting upon easy terms, with a rebate where 
their holdings adjoined unoccupied Crown Lands. Power was also given 
to ratify a provisional agreement to sell and purchase land entered into by 
two or more private persons, if the Board was of opinion that the circumstan- 
ces warranted the purchase, when the purchaser became a conditional 
purchase lessee under the Closer Settlement Act. 

In 1912 the power to transfer working men's and agricultural labour- ' 
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ers' allotments was liberalised, the value of the land which could be held 
under the sections relating thereto was increased, and provision was also 
made for the necessities of settlers in other directions. 


§ 1. The lands purchase and management board. 

The scope of the Lands Purchase and Management Boards’ acti- 
vities is a large one. The inspection, valuation, purchase, subdivision, 
and settlement of repurchased lands is a preliminary only to the successful 
establishment of settlers. While it is expected that a new settler will work 
out his own salvation, the Board exercises a friendly guidance, when called 
on to do so, especially during the earlier years of settlement. When appli- 
cation for financial assistance is made, a valuation of the improvements 
is obtained, and no effort is spared to assist the settler and at the same time 
safeguaid the interests of the State. 

The Board is required by the Act to present an Annual Report to Par- 
liament, in which the position of the closer settlement scheme, the amount 
of the advances made, the financial obligations of lessees, the receipts, 
and the expenditure incurred and income received, are clearly set out. 
These various statutory returns and the balance sheet enable the Govern- 
ment from year to year to acquaint the country with the actual progress 
or otherwise of the closer settlement policy. Whilst wide discretionary 
powers are vested in the Board, all matters of policy are first approved 
by the Minister after consultation w r ith his colleagues in Cabinet. 

Up to the present time there has been been no lack of suitable land 
offering for closer settlement purposes So wide has been the choice that, 
except in one case, the compulsory purchase powders have not been exercis- 
ed. It is customary, when an area of land is submitted at a price which 
will permit of subdivision into sufficiently large holdings, for the Board to 
recommend the Minister to obtain a preliminary report and valuation. 

If the icport thus obtained is geneially favourable as regards the soil 
and other conditions, the members make a personal inspection in order to 
form an idea of the prospects of successful settlement in the locality 
After a full consideration of the whole of the facts, if it is decided that the 
area can be successfully settled, further reports and valuations are obtained 
from two independent valuers. In the event of an unfavourable opinion 
being formed of the prospects of settlement, the Minister is advised to de- 
cline the offer. It is usual for the Board, upon the reports obtained, to 
make an offer below the vendor’s price, in which case negotiations to pur- 
chase ensue, which may be terminated by the vendor refusing to resubmit 
at a lower figure. Should the vendor, however, accept the Board’s offer, 
the purchase is completed and the land becomes Crown Lands under the 
provision of the Closer Settlement Act . 

When the terms of the contract of sale do not provide for immediate 
possession, arrangements are made to enter upon the land to proceed with 
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the subdivision. The Surveyor-General of Victoria furnishes a design of 
subdivision, the reports and valuations having been placed at his disposal. 
After the preliminary design is approved and boundaries are defined, the 
Board fixes the price per acre of each holding based upon the total cost of 
the estate, including cost of purchase, survey, etc., loss of land in roads or 
for other purposes, and an amount to cover the cost of construction of roads, 
bridges, drains, and other necessary works. It is usual to consult the local 
municipal authorities regarding the closing of existing roads if such is re- 
quired, and to obtain from the local municipal engineer an estimate of cost 
of road construction, before the subdivisional plan and allotment values 
of an estate are made public. 

The Closer Settlement Act provides, that, where, after purchase of an 
estate, it is found necessary for the purposes of subdivision to open new 
roads, constructs bridges, culverts, drains, etc. , the Board shall provide one- 
half of the total cost of such works within the boundaries of the estate, and 
the local municipality shall provide the remainder. If for any reason it is 
not convenient for a municipality to find its quota, the Board may loan 
them their moiety upon terms and conditions to be mutually agreed upon. 
In this way new settlers should not be hampered during the early days of 
settlement by having to cart produce over unmade roads within the estate 
they are residing on. In regard to road improvement outside the bound- 
aries of an estate, settlers are in the position of other ratepayers and make 
their representations direct to the municipal authorities. Where two muni- 
cipalities are concerned in the carrying out of public works, the Board 
still provides one-half of the cost and the municipalities concerned are 
jointly responsible for the remainder. 


§ 2 . Conditions for assignment of allotments. 


It is the usual practice to advertise widely that allotments upon any 
estate are available till a given date, usually three to four weeks ahead, 
and all applications lodged by then are deemed to have been made simulta- 
neously. Subdivisional plans showing the prices of all allotments, the am- 
ount of deposit, which is usually 3 % of the value of the allotment, and a 
brief reference to some of the principal conditions of the Act, are widely 
distributed. The deposit is regarded as a payment off principal, and is 
deducted from the capital value of the land. The instalmentvS amounting 
to 3 % of the balance of the capital value, are payable every six months 
from the date of occupation, over a term of 31 y 2 years. The annual pay- 
ment of 6 per cent of the capital value is made up of 4 % per cent, interest 
and t y 2 per cent, principal. A lessee may at any half-yearly period pay any 
sum off the principal. All applicants are advised to inspect the land 
personally before lodging an application, and to do so may obtain Railway 
Ticket at considerably reduced rates. 

A Local Land Board is held on the date advertised, invariably in the 
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town nearest the estate, at which all applicants are requested to attend and 
give evidence in support of their applications. Each applicant is called 
upon to make a declaration in regard to his assets of cash, stock, plant, 
his experience, family responsibilities, etc. and the officer presiding over 
the Board makes a recommendation in accordance with the evidence 
submitted. Each applicant is asked to make a choice of a number of allot- 
ments, in order of preference, and, should he not be successful in his 
first choice, he may reasonably expect to succeed in one of his subsequent 
selections. An applicant is rejected if his assets 01 experience are not, in 
the opinion of the Board, sufficient to enable him to command success. 
Experience has shown that this method of selection is more satisfactory than 
a system of choice by ballot. Each applicant has an equal opportunity 
of securing a picked portion of an estate, if his assets warrant it, and each 
person applying has mote than one chance to secure an allotment. Suc- 
cessful applicants ate notified immediately after approval by the Board, 
and a “permit to occupy” the land granted to them is forwarded. Their 
liability commences from the date of the “ permit.” A ‘ permit ” is looked 
upon as an inteiim lease pending the is<=ue of a conditional purchase lease at 
a later date. 

During the first six years of the lease of a farm allotment a lessee has 
no powei to tiansfei, sublet or mortgage the land, but if he desires to leave 
his allotment, lie ma> , with the consent of the Board, surrendei in favour 
of an eligible and approved pel son, who is willing to purchase liis improve- 
ments fiom him and become a lessee in his stead, the new lease dating from 
the date of surrendei 

After six years, a lessee who has complied with the conditions of 
his lease, may transfer his allotment and the transferee is eiedited with all 
the residence period put in by his predecessor, and may re-transfei at any 
time to an approved person, conditionally on his obligations to the Board 
being met. Any unpaid advances due by an outgoing lessee must be ta- 
ken over by his successor unless otherwise arranged for. 

In the case of a deceased estate, the ntxt of kin may take out letters 
of administration, and lhe\ or the executors may within a period of twelve 
months transfer the property to an eligible person after all payments to the 
Board are met. In the case of an assigned estate, the assignee has power 
to dispose of the property within twelve months upon payment of all 
arrears due. 

The Board has power to call on a lessee at any time to show' cause wdiy 
his allotment should not be forfeited if anv of the covenants of the lease have 
not been observed. Recovery of amounts due may be made by distress 
warrant, or, in the event of abandonment of the allotment, by ordinary 
civil process. In the event of the abandonment of an allotment, the lessee 
forfeits any equity he may have therein, and, upon cancellation of his 
lease, the holding is again made available for general application. There is 
no accumulation of arrears of instalments loaded on a forfeited or abandoned 
allotment. 

Personal residence by the lessee or any member of his family over the 
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age of eighteen years, is mandatory for a period of eight months in each 
year, and any breach of this condition renders the lease liable to forfeiture, 
Residence upou the allotment, or upon any portion of a closer settlement 
estate, or upon land not separated from the allotment by more than a road 
or water-course is deemed to be sufficient compliance. This enables several 
members of a family to hold allotments on the same estate, and jointly 
occupy one residence. It also affords opportunity for landholders adjoin- 
ing the estate, who may be eligible themselves or through the members of 
their family, to obtain a closer settlement allotment without breaking up 
the family home. The most recent legislation permits an applicant for 
closer settlement land to nominate at the time of application some approved 
person to fulfil the residence condition on his behalf during the first three 
years of the lease. By this means a lessee is enabled to secure a holding, 
and cause it to be developed before he is required to comply with the resid- 
ence conditions of the lease himself. After 12 years from the date of the 
lease the Crown Grant can be obtained on payment of the balance of the 
purchase mono}’. The owner or any member of his family or any approved 
person, may then fulfil the residence condition. 


§ 3 Advances to settlers. 

Prior to 1907 settlers were unable to obtain any advances from the 
Board on the security of their improvements, and consequently after an 
unpropitious season, it was in some ea.ses difficult for them to promptly 
meet their engagements to the Board. Moreover, the proper development 
of the land was retarded by the settlers’ inability to finance at critical pe- 
riods. To overcome this disability section 97 et of the Closer Settlement Act 
1915, provides that an advance, up to 60 per cent of the value of the per- 
manent improvements effected, may be made to any lessee Section 101 
extends similar assistance to the tenants of Crown Lands during the first 
six years of their occupancy. The maximum advance obtainable by any 
lessee on his improvements is £500. All advances made under this section 
carry 5 per cent interest and are repayable half-yearly over a term agreed 
upon, not exceeding twenty years, except where the advance is made for 
the grading of land or towards the purchase of live stock when it is re- 
payable over a much shorter term. The Board also can suspend, say till 
after harvest, one or more instalments due on the land against the security 
of the improvements, the lessee paying five per cent for the accommodation. 
Permanent improvements are defined as buildings of all kinds, fencing, 
clearing away timber or stone, water storage, drainage, or any other im- 
provement of a substantial character which adds to the value of the land. 

The Closer Settlement Board is empowered to insure improvements 
on Closer Settlement allotments and Crown Lands, where it is necessary to 
effect such insurance. 

A sum of £10,000 is provided for the Insurance Fund by the State 
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Treasurer, and, as the scope of the Board’s Insurance widens, this under- 
taking will become self-supporting. 

Under the Act a working man — artisan, or clerk — may obtain an allot- 
ment of land to the value of £250 and an advance of £250 for the purpose 
of erecting a dwelling, the lessee himself providing £50. The payments 
amount to 6 per cent annually on the capital value of the land over 31 Vi 
years ; and 8 per cent on the amount of the advance, both principal and in- 
terest being re-payable over twenty years. Lessees may either obtain de- 
signs, plans, and specifications of suitable buildings through the Board’s 
Architect, to whom a small fee is payable, or they may submit their own 
plans for approval. Contracts are entered into with builders for the erec- 
tion of the dwellings, after the lessee has deposited with the Board the differ- 
ence between the contract price and the £2 30 provided. Upon all estates 
set aside for Workingmen's Homes the Board arranges with the local muni- 
cipality to construct roads, channels and footpaths, to plant trees etc., 
out of the amount loaded on the estate for the purpose. Water, gas, and 
sewerage mams are usually arranged to be laid prior to the making of the 
streets, so that lessees are under no inconvenience in these necessary 
matteis. 

Provision has been made in nearly every subdivision of country lands 
tor a number of agricultural labourers' allotments, in order that farm la- 
bourers may be encouraged to remain in close proximity to their work, 
and at the same time acquire homes for themselves upon easy terms The 
value of the land which may be held is £350, but the amount of assistance 
for the erection of dwellings is limited to £50. 


S 4. Irrigable farms. 

In addition to the private land which is under Irrigation, a large por- 
tion of the area dealt with under the Closer Settlement Act has been acquired 
specially for subdivision into Irrrigable Farms. 

The vState of Victoria has a larger area of land now irrigated, and a 
larger area supplied with water and awaiting irrigation than any other of 
the Australian States. The Irrigation works already completed have cost 
the State over £ 2,250,000. The channels now built or under construction 
will supply water to more than half a million acres. All the Irrigation Trust 
Works have been taken over by the State, and are now a part of the State 
system, and settlers have no fear of water right controversies. 

The State rents to settlers grading tools at a nominal charge of a / 6 per 
day, saving them a large expenditure on these implements. It furnishes at 
a nominal cost contour plans, showing the directions of the slopes, enabling 
the settler to tell how his land should be graded. It grades from 5 to 20 
acres on about one-third of the Irrigable allotments in advance of settle- 
ment, also erects suitable houses if desired and allows extended terms for 
payments in each case. It charges Irrigators only enough to meet interest 
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and maintenance expenses and to provide a liquidation fund of 2 %, and, 
as this fund reduces the liabilities, the price of water will be correspondingly 
reduced. The price of water of course varies, but in most districts it does 
not exceed 7 - per acre foot. 

Expert advice from the different State Departments is always at the 
command of settlers on all matters, relating to the adaptability of the soil, 
the selection and care of the stock, the handling of fruit, and the growth of 
cereals, etc. 

The various estates have been purchased with a view to their proximity 
to railways, markets, and facilities for reaching the Metropolis and Sea- 
board. Butter Factories, Creameries, and Cool Stoies are provided accord- 
ing to the requirements of the districts 

The Victorian System of Education is free, and provision has been made 
to establish Schools so that the settlers' children, even in the most remote 
localities, may be sure of receiving a thorough education. 

In conclusion, it may be remarked that there is one factor in closer 
settlement, as in every undertaking in life, which counts more towards 
ultimate success than most others, and that is the personality of the indi- 
vidual. 



SPAIN. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF RURAL PROPERTY AND CLOSER 
SETTLEMENT IN RELATION To THE AGRARIAN PROBLEM 

{Continued). 


II.— \VORKI\<, Ob PKOPER'1 IKS 

i. Land tenure. 

Grave and complex indeed are the effects produced on Spanish inral 
life by the defective system of landed property, giving rise to distinct aspects 
which vie with each other in importance and in their call for an urgent so- 
lution of the agrarian problem (i). 

When studying them we mud nevertheless at the same time take into 
account another element, which, though in a way it is in turn an effect 
of the said land system, is, jointly with it, the cause of the present position, 
especially in the social aspect of the agricultural problem, no doubt the most 
important of all We refer to the distinct forms of land tenure. 

This question is of the utmost importance for our study, owing to the 
fact that the landowners cultivating their estates direct are in the minority, 
as we shall see later. It may be said that there hardly exist statistical data 
in reference to the tendency on the part of landowners to direct cultivation 
or leasing out. The case, nevertheless, appears to be, as is affirmed by com- 
petent persons, that as a general rule the majority of the owners of small 
farms cultivate the latter themselves, the contrary occurring w T ith large 
landowners. It is a general fact likewise that landowners cultivate direct 
those farms which are in the vicinity of towns, and let out those which are 
remote from them. 

From the scanty data in existence on the matter it appears that there 
are parts, such as Catalonia, in which the proportion of landowners cultivat- 
ing their estates direct reaches 97 %, while in other regions that same figure 
indicates the proportion of leased estates. According to the entries in 
the registers of property, in the province of Burgos (Old Cast i lie) the landed 
proprietors appear generally speaking to be direct cultivators, but there is 
an enormous difference between the maximum and minimum limit s, as 
in Agreda only 10 % of the landowners devote themselves to cultivating 


(1) See the first part of this study in the Rsue for May of the p re.- cut year, pages 101-117- 
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their estates, while in Cervera this proportion reaches 98 %. Likewise in 
the region of Estramadura theie is a very wide range between the limits 
in question : in Navalmoral more than 95 % of the farms are cultivated by 
their owners, but on the other hand in Trujillo they do not exceed 5 %. 

It results then that in addition to the landowners and labourers, with 
whom we shall deal later, there is an extremely important intermediate nu- 
cleus of the rural element consisting of tenant farmers, share farmers and 
settlers. 

The contract^ which bind the man to the soil when he is not the owner 
of the latter vary greatly in Spain according to the provinces, and also ac- 
cording to the localities. Some of them date from very remote times, and 
hence fail to meet the needs of modern agriculture, or else the\ have gra- 
dually lost their original equitable character, and are very disadvanta- 
geous either to the landowners of the farmers. 

The majority of the old quit-rents which still exist m Spam, have been » 
converted from temporary into permanent, as we shall see for instance when 
speaking of the foros. A social problem which presents itself almost 
throughout the country, although in different degrees, consists in converting 
the present quit-rent holders into owners, either directly by means of the 
payment of a redemption fee to the owner of the estates, or by converting 
the quit-rents in the first place into leases or share tenures. 

One of the contracts which has given rise to most agitation among 
the Spanish rural classes is that prevailing in Catalonia under the name 
of rebassa mart a , or first vine-stocks. This contract, which is defined in 
article 165b of the Civil Code, is, especiaby in the case of the vinevaids, a 
species of long-date lease. Under it, the tenant (rabasser) in enchange for 
beneficiary possession of the estate, is bound to plant it with vine and pay 
the owner an annual rent in cash or in kind. As a rule the period of this 
contract was fifty years, or on the death of the first stocks, or on two-thirds 
of the vine-stocks planted remaining infertile. It gave rise to the grave 
agitations which took place in 1893, in which the tenants combined, forming 
the " Union of Rabassers ", before whose violence the landowners were 
under the necessity of yielding, it being stipulated in particular that the 
period of the contract m question could henceforward not be less than 200 
yeais. Hence the tendency of the owners of the property in Catalonia to 
replace the rebassa morta contract by the share-fanning contract. 

The quit-rents in the plain of Valencia have been converted into per- 
petual hereditary ones, which produced an effective limitation of the owners' 
right. The landowner cannot allot this properties to whom he thinks fit, 
nor evict the farmer, nor alter in any way the conditions of renting. Nor can 
he refuse to recognise the successor or successors whom the farmer 
may present to him, as the latter has secured for himself the right of trans- 
ferring the possession of the land at his will, together with the right of 
splitting it up into as many parcels as he likes. Any landowner attempt- 
ing to rebel against this position would expose himself* together with the 
new farmer or tenant, to the vengeance of all the remaining tenants of the 
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locality, between whom close solidarity exists. The same position prevails 
in the fruit gardens of Murcia. 

But the rebassa morta contracts, the foros, and also the quit-rents in the 
Eastern region, are isolated cases destined to disappear, and the importance 
of which, when speaking generally of the working of lands in Spain, is almost 
wholly of a historic character. 

The most usual contract in the Spanish fields is that under which the 
tenant is entirely at the mercy of the landowner : namely, the short -date 
lease. 

Short date leases are widely diffused throughout the Peninsula, and 
are executed on terms positively disastrous to the tenant. The rent the latter 
is called upon to pay for the precarious possession of the soil is generally 
very high. On the expiry of the contract period and the departure of 
the tenant from the estate he has ilo right to any indemnity for the improve- 
ments he may have made thereon. vSuch is the position o* the tillers 
of the soil m La Mancha, Aragon, and also the eastern region, where leases 
for one year are frequent . 

In Asturias, the perpetual or hereditary lease contracts formerly en- 
tered into have been gradually replaced by short date leases, the period 
of which is usually 4 to 6 years at most. The position however is not so 
grave in this region, because the majority ol the tenant farmers are at the 
same time small owners. 

In the provinces of the Centre and the South, the duration of the con- 
tracts tends constantly to diminish, the rate of rent increasing at the 
same time. The landowners, most of them owning large estates, make 
use of every means in their power with a view to raising the rent. They 
force the farmers, willingly or under compulsion, to break the contracts, 
so that the}' may put up the renting of their properties to auction. If a 
tenant with a hundred head of cattle provides a bigger rent than ten tenants 
with ten head of cattle each, the landowner, says Marvaud, will endeavour 
to have the least possible number of tenants. 

In addition to the landowners, the position of tenant farmers is often 
aggravated by the demands of stewards or estate managers, and other 
intermediaries, who in their turn exploit the tenant farmer, requiring from 
him specified premiums, if they think that he is in somewhat easy cir 
cumstances, on pain of denouncing him to the landowner. 

It really cannot be said that there is any legislation tending to lighten the 
wretched position of the tenant farmers. The Civil Code begins by declaring, 
with regard to the contract of lease, that if its duration is not stipulated, 
" the lease is understood to be made for the whole of the time necessary for 
gathering the fruits which the entire estate leased will yield in a year or 
can yield at one time, even though two or more years may pass before it 
can be obtained ’ ’ . With regard to the rent, the enactments of the same Code 
provide that the lessee shall not be entitled to any reduction thereof in case 
of sterility of the soil or loss of the crop owing to ordinary fortuitous cir- 
cumstances. Such reduction may only be obtained if the said loss is due 
to extraordinary fortuitous circumstances, such as fire, war, plague, un- 
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usual flood, locust, earthquake, etc. The tenant will also not be entitled 
to a reduction of the rent if the loss of the fruits takes place after they have 
been separated from their root or trunk. 

With regard to the improvements made on the estates, the Code enacts 
that the lessee shall have the same rights as the usufructuary (life-tenant) 
in reference to useful and voluntary improvements. In no case will he be en- 
titled to any indemnity and he can only remove the improvements in ques- 
tion if it is possible to do so without detriment to the estate. 

Another contract in fairly extensive use, above all in the Catalonian 
rural districts, is that of share farming. Under this contract the owner of an 
estate assigns definite portions of cultivable land to a share farmer for a 
given period, capable of extension. In return for this assignment the 
share farmer binds himself to deliver to the owner a variable proportion 
of the fruit- he ma\ obtain from the estate. This contract represents a more 
just and e piitable form as regards the division of burdens and benefits 
between the landowmer and the share farmer than that of simple lease. In 
practice, nevertheless, it has likewise encountered some drawbacks. We 
see in point of fact that Spanish legislation devotes to it only one article 
of the Civil Code, stating that the contract in question may be governed 
by the same provisions as the contract of partnership, by the stipulations 
of the contracting parties or by local customs. Thus, in default of legisla- 
tive enactments the Supreme Tribunal of Madrid has decided on various 
occasions that in the event of the share farmer leaving the estate before the 
time no legal action can be exercised against him, as occurs with other con- 
tracts. This provision naturally has called forth strong protests among the 
agriculturists of the region in which the share farming contract is in exten- 
sive use. 

There are not wanting cases and localities in which the interests ot the 
landowner and the e dtivator in the working of the soil are in perfect har- 
mony. 'i'he caserias in the Basque Province* and the contract of masovei ia 
in Catalonia, are a*! example of this. The Basq »e “ caseria*'" are in real- 
it} a special form of share farming of a permanent character, and dating 
from time immemorial. Don Fermin Calbeton says that on an estate of 
his a family is settled which has been in possession of same, under the ea- 
se* %a system, since the niddle of the XVIIth century. In these costas 
the tenant, who is almost always the head of the family, bequeaths the soil 
to one of his sons with the obligation to improve it and pay the correspond- 
ing quit-rent. The obligations of the tenant to the landlord consist in the 
payment of an exceedingly modest rent in kind (two chickens, a dozen eggs), 
as an acknowledgment of the direct ownership of the landlord, and one half 
of the amount of the crops sold during the year after the needs of the te- 
nant and his family have been satisfied. For the majority of the caserias 
there is no written contract, because, as we have said, they generally date 
from very old times, the cases in which either of the parties fails to carry out 
his obligations being exceedingl} few. In the event of livestock being bred 
on the casetias, the purchase of the heads of livestock required for breed* 
itig is incumbent on the proprietor, who hands them over to the tenant, being 
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entitled to one half the value of the broods sold on the market. In the case of 
milk cattle, the tenant is bound to supply the landlord with all the milk he 
requires, but the latter must pay for it at the price current in the locality . 

In the Catalonian masoveria, the tnasover or farmer lives in a part of 
the house usually kept by the mas, or owner, on the estate. He pays all 
the working expenses of the estate, though sometimes the owner pays a 
share of the cost of fertilisers, insecticides, etc. : with regard to the payment 
of taxes the rule is that the landlord pays the direct and the farmer the 
indirect taxes. The farmer engages for his account, during the entire year 
or at specific times, the labourers he requires. In payment for the use of 
the land the masovef is bound to give the landlord a portion of the fruits he 
gathers, which portion fluctuates between one-half, one- third and one-fourth 
according to the locality and the nature of the produce. 


§2. The " koros ,j 

Another oi the forms of land tenure in Spain are the for os in Galicia 
and Asturias, but their importance is such, owing to the effects they produce 
on the distribution of rural property in the said localities and the position 
of the rural classes there, that it become* necessary to deal with them at some 
length. 

When examining the process of formation in past times of the Spanish 
land system, we saw that the munificence of kings on the one hand and the 
piety of the laithful on the other, caused the accumulation in the hands of 
the nobles and the religious communities of enormous tracts of land (i;. 
In consequence however of the character of the landlords, and at the 
same time of the system of restrictions which prevented them from alienat- 
ing any part of their lands, the landlords were compelled to transfer the bene- 
ficiary possession to the people with the object of turning the land to ac- 
count. 

Hence arose the joros. These contracts were a kind of long-date lease, 
under which the landlords assigned all or part of their estates for lengthy pe- 
riods to the cultivators in consideration of the payment of a rent stipulated 
in advance. The transfer was usually for three generations, or “ for the 
life of three lords the Kings, and twenty-nine years more ”, according to 
the formula employed in the deeds of the time, and it presupposes a splitt- 
ing-up of the right of property into two branches ; ownership and tenure, or 
reversionary and beneficiary ownership. The amount of the rent paid to 
the f 'ot istas or landlords, by the forctos or tenants, was in general low, repre- 
senting in some cases rather an acknowledgment of the overlordship than a 
real rent. 

At the outset the institution of fen os gave excellent results with regard 
to agriculture and the general position of the country, as it rendered possible 
the cultivation of a large amount of land and the formation of a numerous 

(i) See the issue of this Review previously cited 
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agricultural middle class. It must not be forgotten however that on termin- 
ation of the contract the lands with all the improvements made thereon by 
the tenants reverted to their owners, who could let them again on the same or 
different terms, or dispose of them in full freedom. This precarious char- 
acter of the contract under consideration was naturally the cause of constant 
conflicts between forista landlords and foyer o tenants, in which the judges held 
almost always to the letter of the contracts It was then that Galician 
emigration, which even to-day continues in alarming proportions, had its 
inception. Eviction orders were frequent, in order to secure the return to the 
landowners, nobles or religious communities foi the most part, of entire re- 
gions rendered fertile by the labour of the farmers who had to abandon them. 

Under these circumstances the clamour raised by the f over os became such 
that Carlos III, after hearing the Council of Castille, promulgated in 1763 
the famous Pragmatic a del into in, in which the suspension was directed 
of all action of 1 eversion of the for os in favour of the owners of the land, until 
the Crown should equitably resolve in the matter. Since the promulga- 
tion of the above Pragmatic a the question has remained unsolved to the 
present time. Meanwhile, however, a situation has been created which is 
disastrous both to the cultivation of those districts and to the rural classes. 
Before the Pragmatica del inicrin, in point of fact, the sit bf or os, or sublease 
of the whole or part of the foros lands, by the forcro tenants to third par- 
ties, were not very common, but after the above enactment, in which the right 
of the fmcros to tenure of the land began to be tacitly viewed as established, 
the said snbforos or subleases multiplied to an extraordinary extent, going 
so far as to reach a second, third, fourth degree, and even more. The re- 
sult has been an incredible subdivision of the soil and a very high price of 
landed property. In these Cantabrian provinces there are many landed 
estates of 33 to it ares, and even 6, 4 and 2 ares As a natural consequence 
of this excessive parcelling out of the land, there is likewise observed in these 
regions the segregation of the different plots forming the property of one 
and the same farmer According to official data it is quite an ordinary thing 
for a landowner to have and work 40 or 50 separate plots. In the district 
of Santa Maria de Ordax each farmer owns 80 to 120 parcels in this form, 
aggregating 6 to 7 hectares, distributed over a radius of 5 kilometres. In the 
province of Vigo there are very many plots of 30, 20 and 10 square metres, 
a property with an area of 1 hectare being regarded as a big estate. 

These are the properties which it has become customary in Spain to 
designate by the name of minimi) undtos. 


§ 3. Hired labour. 

Together with the large and small landowners and the tenant farmers 
it is necessary to consider another element in relation to the working of the 
soil : the wage class. This class consists, in Spain, almost exclusively of 
day labourers, payment otherwise than by the day being very rare in the 
Spanish rural districts. 
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If, as we have seen, the position of tenant farmers, share farmers, 
settlers , foieros, etc., is a rather sorry one, that of the day labourers, no 
matter what the region, is much worse. 

The disorderly gatherings, riots and strikes which frequently occur 
in the rural districts of the South of the country, should, it would seem, 
draw our attention exclusively to the labourers of this region, without con- 
cerning ourselves with those of the remaining parts of Spain, where none 
of these agitations occur. If however we examine for a moment into the 
relations between the owner and the cultivators of the land is other regions, 
above all the Centre, the indications of no less grave a situation are observ- 
able. Let us see therefore what is the position of day labourers in the 
different Spanish regions. 

In the provinces of the North oi Spain the hired labour element is 
extremely small and hardly of any importance, owing to the very reduced 
size of the holdings in land and the system of fotos and share farming. 
The farmer family is sufficient to perform the work of tilling, and at moments 
of difficulty such as harvesting, threshing, etc., neighbours assist each other. 
It may even happen that owing to t oo many* people being engaged in agricul- 
ture, the young men, above all at harvest time, may go to other piovinces 
to offer their labour, returning home at the end of the summer with some 
savings. 

The agricultural labourers oi the extensive regions of the Centre may 
be divided into two categories, the one receiving fixed WBges and the others 
earning a moie or less permanent day wage (according to the season in 
which the different farming operations are carried out), or day labourers 
proper In the agriculture of the two Castilles there is not the variety of 
produce found in the Northern valleys, but grain and vine under extensive 
cultivation predominate , thete N likewise no penning accommodation for 
livestock, turning the grass lands to account. Therefore in these regions 
enforced idleness frequently deprives the day labourer of his wage. As more- 
over the wage which he receives w hen at w ork is so small that it does not allow 
him to put anything by if he wished, during the periods of idleness he is 
in a truly appalling position. The day labourer in Castille is in almost as 
bad a situation as in the Andalusian provinces, and is perhaps even more 
worthy of consideration owing to his resigned and long-suffering character. 

The food and lodging which generally form part of the wage in these 
regions are defective in the extreme. In feeding the Castlian labourer 
the meat provided is but little, and that mostly from animals that have died 
a natural death, the staple articles being bread, potatoes and vegetables. The 
lodging provided is almost always in cellars or basements. 

Among all the descriptions of labour engaged in agriculture in Spain, 
however, the most pitiful as regards condition is the braccio or day labou- 
rer of Andalusia and Estramadura. Agriculture in these provinces is 
characterised by all the defects of neglected large estates and lacks the 
advantages of cultivation on a large scale. Although it cannot be said 
that all the property in these regions is concentrated in few hands, it is 
certain that both large and small estate owners do not concern themselves. 
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Table I. — Rates of day wage for me 
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Avila . . . ... .... 
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Barcelona . .... 
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, 2.00 

3-13 

2.22 

4.25 

1 .00 

3-13 

I.4 2 

2 -",0 

1. 00 

2.09 

i ;i 

1 2. SO 

0 75 

2.30 

I. Oh 

l 2.00 

1 .00 

1-94 

1 00 

2 ..SO 

1 25 

i.h 7 

1.77 

pOO 

1.23 

2.51 

1.02 

2.25 

] 2 s 

2.40 

2 TO 

3 00 

1 75 

2 30 

4 5 

2.00 

I.OC 

2.42 

2 (>« 

* 5 o 

2.00 

3.10 

I SI 

2 30 

1 .00 

1.04 

I.2I 

2.30 

1 00 

295 

2 75 

4.00 

2 00 

5-17 

1A)[ 

' 2.50 

1 50 

2.4b 

2 2S 

4 00 

1 23 

3-36 

T 3 <» 

2 00 

1 23 

2.40 

J ho 

4 00 

1 .00 

2.5b 

-2. S 3 

1 3 00 

1 so 

3-25 

2.0O 

3.00 

1-25 1 

2.87 

2 15 

32s 

1.30 

2.28 

2 00 

4 00 

1 23 1 

2 -t >5 

I.OS 

poo 

j 1 I” 1 

2.00 

1 0 j 

) 25 

1.25 

2.22 

- 37 

4 00 

1.50 

3 27 

2 07 

3.00 

i 1 .00 

2.42 

2 So 

poo 

1 75 

2,83 

1,88 

4.00 ' 

1.23 

2.17 

2.12 

2.50 1 

1 75 

2.47 

1.81 

1 3 00 ! 

1. 00 

2-93 

2 17 

poo 

1-25 

2.65 

1 69 

2.50 

1. 00 

2.()6 

2 00 

poo 

1.23 

2,92 

i- 3 <» 

1 2.25 

1. 00 

2.56 

2.01 ! 

i 2.25 

i.oo 

2.22 

I -77 

! 3.00 

°-75 

2.61 

r *15 

3.00 j 

1-25 

2-75 

2.50 

2.50 

J -25 

2.06- 

1 - 7.5 

2 50 

1.00 

*44 

2-75 

4.00 

2.00 

i 3-<*9 

1.38 

2.30 

0-75 

! 3**9 

2.02 

4-75 | 

1.00 


1-93 

4-75 j 

o ~75 

2,61; 1 
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according to seasons and provinces 





Autumn 

I 


Winter 


Annual 

Maximum 

Minimum 

l sual 

Maximum 

Minimum 

l sual 

Maximum 

Minimum 

a\ eruge 

wage 

wage 

wage 

wage 

wtgt 

"age 

wage 

wage 

f 5 ° 

I 50 

2 85 

1 ”>o 

I 50 

2 

4 00 

1 25 

2 05 

4 ~5 

I 50 

I i)l 

2 50 

I 25 

I 70 

2 25 

I 2 5 

2 02 

4 2 5 

I ’5 

I 09 

{ 00 

I 2 5 

I bb 

5 00 

1 00 

I 84 

4 5 ° 

I 0 

I 8l 

4 50 

I 50 

I 57 

2 OO 

i 2 5 

I 80 

5 00 

I 25 

2 OQ 

4 -)0 

I 00 

I 59 

2 75 

1 00 

2 02 

4 5 <> 

1 OO 

I (> / 

4 50 

0 75 

1 33 

3 00 

1 00 

I 80 

4 V> 

1 75 

2 07 

2 75 

1 50 

1 95 

3 2 5 

1 25 

2 I| 

{> ->t» 

2 2=; 

2 ho 

S 00 

2 25 

2 (>4 

3 50 

1 50 

2 80 

"> "s 

1 2 -) 

2 02 

4 75 

I no 

I 89 

4 00 

1 00 

2 41 

1 2") 

1 00 

I v 

2 y> 

I no 

l 21 

2 25 

1 00 

1 51 

* < O 

1 

1 s > 

2 00 

I 50 

I 52 

2 oi 

1 25 

1 M 

4 -»o 

1 - 1 

I so 

4 5 

I 2 5 

I 09 

2 00 

1 00 

1 79 

1 00 

1 ■’■> 

I 05 

1 5 o 

I 25 

l 48 

2 JO 

1 00 

1 65 

4 ->0 

1 >< 

1 r 5 

« 00 

I 2 ^ 

I ~> 1 

2 no 

1 25 

1 so 

4 0 > 

1 50 

I 0-, 

2 " > 

1 IO 

l 71 

2 50 

1 25 

1 84 

) 00 

1 2 1 

1 o<> 

- ->o 

1 “5 

1 75 

2 Ol 

I 5 ° 

2 0. 

1 •>“ 

1 2 ■> 

i 7 i 

- 5 ° 

1 -5 

I 04 

2 uo 

* 2 5 

1 *>3 

< HI 

* OO 

- “>7 

- 5 * 1 

2 JO 

2 \1 

4 Of) 

2 1 0 

2 (19 

-1 0 

I 2 ) 

1 15 

_ 00 

1 00 

I 44 

2 no 

1 00 

1 ->8 

0 ( 0 

1 2 

1 I 

2 ) 

1 n * 

1 45 

2 25 

i 00 

1 “’4 

4 v 1 

2 00 

2 <><> 

> ")0 

2 ( <> 

2 f 2 

3 50 

1 50 

2 75 


I 5 

1 ho 

2 -,(> 

i 25 

I So 

2 50 

1 25 

2 00 

<» v> 

I -5 

2 1-) 

5 10 

I )<» 

2 05 

'i 50 

1 00 

2 1 1 

1 -)<> 

I jo 

1 -> 

~ ■> 

I o< 

1 5 <> 

2 0<» 

1 25 

1 84 

-> < <> 

I l<> 

1 5 

•> '"•) 

I OO 

1 (>b 

2 75 

I Of) 

I o<> 

0 )< 

2 uO 

2 21 

^ 00 

1 2 -) 

i *5 

5 00 

1 2 5 

2 |I 

»• Oo 

I ->0 

I -1 

4 00 

I uo 

1 oh 

4 on 

1 00 

2 07 

4 no 

I ->o 

2 04 

4 00 

I 50 

2 01 

4 00 

1 00 

2 II 

i 2-, 

1 

1 )i 

i 2 s 

I 25 

1 85 

4 25 

1 25 

2 12 

| 00 

1 2 't 

I hh 

2 2 s 

I 20 

1 60 

2 50 

1 12 

1 ~7 

4 0 > 

I so 

I "O 

2 50 

I 4 < 

1 ho 

2 OO 

1 40 

1 79 

1 ;,oo 

1 ~5 

2 29 

1 5 ° 

1 50 

2 14 

j OO 

1 00 

2 54 

! \ v» 

I “)0 

2 21 

l 00 

1 50 

1 78 

2 5° 

0 7 1 

2 12 

• 4 00 

1 *> 

2 ^ 

4 00 

i 5 ° 

2 42 

3 00 

1 50 

2 55 

1 *>.00 

1 -5 

I Ol 

2 /5 

1 00 

1 48 

2 75 

1 00 

1 78 

! 5 00 

r 00 

2 OO 

2 00 

2 00 

1 48 

2 00 

1 00 

2 01 

| 5 o< 

1 25 

I 88 

") 25 

1 00 

1 70 

5 00 

0 75 

2 08 

1 4 00 

2 00 

2 [ 2 

4 50 

1 50 

2 28 

4 00 

1 50 

2 48 

1 00 

1 00 

I Os 

4 00 

I (K 

1 47 

3 00 

0 75 

1^5 

4 00 

1 75 

2 OO 

4 00 

i 2 5 

1 77 

1 

1 25 

2 17 

| *5 25 

1 50 

I 53 

2 25 

1 00 

1 44 

1 2 oo 

1 00 

1 77 

1 3 SO 

1 50 

2 04 

4 00 

1 00 

1 86 

2 50 

1 00 

2 03 

b 00 

1 00 

I 7 2 

4 50 

0 75 1 

158 

4 00 

0 75 

I 92 

500 

1 so 

I S9 

4 00 

1 00 1 

157 

3 5 ° 

1 00 

1 84 

4 00 i 

I 00 

1-75 

2 OO 

1 25 1 

I 02 

1 2 50 

0 75 

i ob 

4 00 1 

1.00 

1. 70 

2 SO 

1 50 

I 36 

1 2 00 

1 00 

1 85 

! f SO | 

2 - 5 ° , 

-2 75 

3 5 ° 

1 50 j 

2 l6 

' 2 50 

i* 1 50 

2 0(> 

H.oo | 

125 1 

1 50 

2 50 

1 00 ! 

I 25 

2 00 

0 75 

1 82 

b 50 

1 00 l 

2 08 

0 

0 

j 1 

I OO 

I 91 

4 5 ° 

1 0 ~5 

2 46 

7 00 

1 1. 00 

1 94 

5 00 

I OO j 

174 

450 

0 75 

2 05 
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Table II. — Rates of day wag es fa 


1 


Spring 


, 


Usual 

Maximum ! 

Minimum 

Usual 


wage 

"age | 

wage 

wag® 

A lav a .... 

I 77 

1 1 

3 00 

1. 00 

M3 

Albacete 

0 99 

I 50 1 

0 70 

1.48 

Alicante 

o 90 

2.00 ' 

0 50 

1 >35 

Alnieria i 

0 79 

I 50 1 

050 

*•57 

Avila 

0 95 

i i-75 ' 

050 

1.06 

Badajoz 

0 75 

1.80 

0 50 

1.04 

Balcares 

1 05 

i 50 

0 75 

*•15 

Baicelomi . . . 

M5 

1 2 00 | 

0 50 

1-55 

Burgos . | 

1*54 

325 , 

0 50 

1.97 

C&eeres 

0 71 

1 75 

0 40 

0.89 

Cadix 

— 

— 1 

— 

* 33 

Cannncs 

099 

1 25 

0 60 

1.09 

Castelldn 

0 85 

2 50 

0 50 

1. 00 

Ciudad Real 1 

0 90 

1 so 

0 50 

1.13 

Cordova 

0 91 

1 so 

O 35 

1. 17 

Corunna 

0 70 

1 25 

0 40 

1.27 

Cuenca 

0 72 

I 50 

0 25 

1. 12 

Geiona 

1-33 

I. SO 

0 5° 

1.48 

Granada 

0 78 

I 50 

0 50 

0.98 

Guadalajara i 

0 85 

I 50 

0-37 

1 35 

Guiptizeoa i 

1 72 

3 00 

1 00 

1.78 

Huelva 

099 

I.I5 

0 75 

1.29 

Huesca 

1.42 

2 OO 

0 73 

r.71 

Ja&i 

0 87 

I 25 

0 50 

1.07 

I, eon 

1 29 

2 50 

0 50 

1.96 

Iyericla 

1 .28 

2 25 

0 75 

r.50 

IyOgrono 

1 06 

I 50 

0 75 

1.28 

j 

Mgo 

1 -17 

2 50 

0.75 

1.56 

Madrid 

1 00 

i 75 

0 75 

1. 18 

Malaga 

1 09^ 

1 5° 1 

0 50 

1 0.79 

Muiua 

088 

1-25 

0 62 

1.07 

NavaiTc 

154 

300 | 

075 

1.70 

Orensc 

1 32 

2 50 

050 

1.38 

Ov iedo 

1.44 

2.25 

1. 00 

W 

Palencia 

1 02 

2 00 1 

°‘5° 

1.83 

Pontevedra 

M3 

1 50 1 

1 25 

i 1.46 

Salamanca 

1 10 

2.25 

050 

! 1.83 

Santander 

1 28 

1 1*50 

1. 00 

‘ 1-54 

Segovia 

0 89 

2.00 

0.50 

| 1. 6a 

Seville 

1.02 

1 2.00 

°*75 

1. 18 

Soria 

1 06 

1 3-25 

0.30 

1 #30 

Tarragona 

1 03 

1 r.50 

0.50 

3L2* 

Teruel 

099 

1 2.00 

| 0.40 

300 

Toledo 

0 79 

1.25 

0.50 

1,26 

Valencia 

1.04 

1.25 

0.50 

1.03 

Valladolid 

1. 00 

1 I. OO 

1. 00 

I.36 

Biscay 

1.70 

1 2.50 

1. 00 

2.0* 

Zamora 

0 75 

, I. OO 

0.50 

t.55 

Saragossa 

1 01 

| 2.00 1 

0.50 

156 

Spain . . . 

1 n 1 

! 3 2 5 

0*25 

*• 4 ° 

r~~~- _ r - L _ — L L 

~r~ 

7“ „* 

1 — rrrr^rr:: 
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women according to seasons and provinces 


Summer 

Maximum 

1 

Minimum 

l^ual 

Autumn 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Usual 

Winter 

} Maximum 

Minimum 

Annual 

average 

wage 

wage 

wage 

wage 

wage 

wage 

wage 

wage 


3 ->° 

1 20 

2 19 

3 50 

I 20 

1 80 

3 00 

1 00 

2 04 

2 50 

O MO 

1 00 

1 50 

0 6 ^ 

0 99 

* 50 

050 

1 II 

2 OO 

O 7*) 

0 97 

1 50 

0 60 

0 85 

1 00 

0 60 

1 01 

2 00 

0 -)0 

1 14 

2 00 

0 so 

0 80 

1 50 

0 50 

1 07 

2 25 

0 50 

1 01 

1 *,0 

0 50 

0 83 

» 50 

0 so 

0 96 

2 00 

0 50 

074 

1 50 

0 50 

0 71 

1 so 

0 50 

0 80 

I 50 

0 70 

1 05 

1 50 

0 75 

1 00 

1 50 

0 50 

1 ( 6 

2 50 

0 50 

1 41 

2 00 

0 50 

1 40 

2 00 

050 

1 45 

3 7 s 

I 00 

I so 

2 2 s 

0 7 s 

1 27 

2 75 

0 75 

1 57 

2 2 *) 

0 50 

0 65 

I 00 

050 

0 58 

1 25 

0 30 

0 77 

2 OO 

I >0 

— 

- 

— 

0 91 

1 50 

0 50 

1 12 

* 75 

08 

I 01 

I 25 

0 60 

0 98 

1 25 

0 60 

1 01 

2 50 

0 50 

1 i 

I 2 

0 50 

0 72 

1 00 

0 50 

0 84 

2 00 

0 y-t 

c 90 

1 2 S 

0 ->0 

0 80 

1 00 

0 5 r 

0 93 

2 00 

0 5 

O S 1 

I so 

0 60 

0 88 

I so 

0 60 

0 94 

2 50 

0 50 

0 89 

2 OO 

0 so 

0 73 

* 50 

O )0 

0 89 

2 00 

025 

0 70 

1 so 

0 25 

0 73 

1 so 

02s 

0 81 

2 00 

0 50 

1 28 

2 OO 

I or 

1 os 

1 50 

0 so 

1 28 

2 25 

5 

0 84 

1 ->o 

0 ->o 

0 89 

1 50 

0 40 

0 87 

s 7 s 

0 50 

0 79 

I 5 

0 i 

1 23 

1 50 

0 15 

1 05 

3 00 

1 00 

1 71 

3 00 

1 00 

1 65 

30 

1 00 

r 

- 25 

r 00 

0 1 

1 2s 

0 00 

095 

1 25 

0 7s 

r 05 

3 00 

0 

1 27 

2 or 

0 “5 

1 25 

2 25 

0 75 

1 41 

00 

0 70 

0 92 

1 so 

0 ->o 

0 80 

* 25 

O *)0 

Q 9 i 

4 < 0 

1 25 

i 30 

325 

O *}0 

1 22 

2 50 

0 50 

1 44 

2 50 

0 -5 

1 15 

1 so 

O 7 s 

1 10 

1 50 

r 70 

1 25 

3 00 

0 5 

0 8" 

1 2 s 

0 5 

0 85 

1 2 s 

0 50 

1 01 

- -jO 

0 7s 

1 3 

2 St 

0 4c 

1 37 

2 :>o 

0 40 

i 44 

1 ~s 

0 75 

1 00 

1 75 

07s 

0 98 

1 50 

0 7^ 

1 os 

2 00 

0 so 

0 SO 

1 75 

0 s° 

0 71 

1 25 

030 

0 86 

I 25 

0 7t 

0 92 

1 2 s 

07s 

0 84 

1 25 

0 62 

0 92 

3 00 

1 00 

I iO 

2 75 

0 7-) 

1 42 

2 75 

1 5 

1 49 

2 2 ~j 

1 00 

j ~ 1 

1 75 

0 75 

1 10 

1 50 

068 

1 25 

300 

1 < 0 

’ 43 

2 2 s 

j 00 

1 30 

2 2S 

0 7 s 

1 41 

300 

< -5 

1 21 

2 2*, 

0 60 

1 02 

2 OO 

0 50 

1 27 

2 00 

0 >>0 

— 


- 

0 95 

I >4 O 

0 50 

1 28 

3 so 

0 7 -> 

1 16 

2 SO 

0 so 

1 02 

2 25 

0 50 

1 27 

2 50 

1 25 

1 87 

2 SO 

I 2S 

1 20 

1 75 

0 75 

1 47 

250 

0 50 

2 19 

* -5 

O >9 

0 ;q 

1 25 

0 so 

t 02 

2 00 

087 

0 97 

I 00 

0 87 

0 90 

1 13 

0 75 

1 01 

2 50 

1 00 

O 70 

I 12 

O 5O 

075 

1 00 

0 50 

1 00 

2 00 

0 ^0 

I 19 

] so 

0 50 

1 01 

1 59 

0 50 

1 09 

-50 

0 50 

I OO 

2 OO 

0 ->o 

0 80 

2 00 

0 50 

1 02 

2 50 

0 70 

0 71 

2 OO 

0 so 

0 67 

2 OO 

0 50 

0 85 

2 00 

0 50 

0 96 

I 50 

0 50 

0 84 

I 50 

0 50 

0 06 

2 75 

0 75 

I 00 

I 00 

1 00 

0 69 

I OO 

0 50 

1 01 

250 1 

1 00 

I 70 

2 SO 

1 50 

1 50 

2 50 

1 00 

1 4-1 

3 00 

0 80 

0 68 

I OO 

050 

067 1 

I OO 

0 so 

0 91 

400 | 

0 50 

1 02 

2 OO 

0 so 

1 no j 

2 OO 

050 

1 14 

4 00 1 

0 25 

1 08 

3 *10 

0 25 

0 99 

3 00 

0 25 

1 14 


8 
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with their estates except to extract the biggest possible rent from me 
tenant farmers The result is that those individuals who are placed be- 
ween the day labourers and the owners of the land think in their turn of get- 
ting the most out of the properties rented. During the continuance of the 
contracts they endeavour to limit their expenses as much as they can by pay- 
ting the lowest possible wage, and on its expiry they abandon the farm, 
leaving large numbers of day labourers without employment. 

In the Andalusian farmyards it is usual to appropriate a dwelling, and 
none of the best, for lodging the day laboureis ; this dwelling is known by 
the name of ganania, The labourers crowd into it on leaving work in order 
to repose on a cloak spread on the ground, or to eat The food consists of 
two or three gazpachos per day, consisting of boiled black bread, oil and 
vinegar, all cold The meat, which they rarely get, is from animals that 
have died naturally 

Below we give some fairly complete and accurate data in relation to 
the rate of day wages received by agricultural laboureis in the Spanish pro- 
vinces, compiled in the year 1014 b} the Institute of Social Reforms of 
Madi id 

It must be pointed out that m some regions the wage is paid 111 cash 
exclusively, in others wholly in kind, and in the majority partly in cash 
and partly in kind I11 addition there aie villages 111 which payment is 
by area, and others in which the labourers arc paid according to the quantity 
of produce Taking into account these vaiiations, w r ith the object of furnish 
ing uniform data 111 the foregoing, tables, the day wage has been put down in 
pesetas, reducing to cash the value of the food and articles supplied to the 
day labourers as part payment for their work, and there has like wist been cal- 
culated the daily average of the remuneration of those w ho are paid accord- 
ing to aiea or quantity of produce 

Allowing for the variation of wages during the year the average wage 
for each season, and finally that for the yeai, has been indicated The word 
season has a different meaning in each region oi Spam Tlirn , for instance, in 
some villages it is usually said that the summer only lasts forty days, which 
is the time ol harvesting In order to calculate the averages ot these local- 
ities, neveitheless, the astronomic season has also been taken into account. 
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I\ IROIH C1ION 

In the Bulletin for March, lqn we gave an account ot the legislation 
enacted m England and Wales toi the provision of small holdings and allot- 
ments, culminating m the 1908 act which wa« amended 111 1910 so as to 
provide compensation to tenants on whom notice to quit is served with a 
view to the use ot the land for the provision of small holdings under the 
1908 Act 

In that article we gave data on the working of the Act up to the close 
of 1909 , we shall now bring the information up to date, summarising the 
reports issued by the Land Division of the Board of Agriculture and Fish- 
eries for the years 1910, 1911, 1912, 1913 and 1914, this latter being the 
latest published. 
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§ i Tht: working of the act. 

Since the Act came into operation in January 1908 the amount of land 
acquired or agreed to be acquired by the County Councils and Councils 
of County Boroughs for small agricultural holdings, is stated as follows . 


Year No ot acres suquhed 

IC)08 .... . 21, 417 

19°<> 3647- 

19I () • J3>335 

r 911 . jb,j58 

1 91 ~ • 33463 

1 91 3 24,493 

np4 16,537 


It will be observed that the largest quantity ot land was acquired in 
1909, and that since then there has been a continuous decline, except in 
1911, when the stall of the Land Division of the Board of Agriculture was 
reorganised and the number of Small Holdings Commissioners was increased 
with a view to assisting County Councils in their work of satisfying the de 
maud for small holdings. 

The Board of Agriculture attributes this continuous decline mainh to 
the fact that in the earlier years the Councils were occupied in acquiring 
land for those applicants whose needs were most easy to satisfy, and that 
subsequently they had to deal with the more difficult applications of 
men whose requirements can only be met by the acquisition of land in 
close proximity to their present homes. 

The great reduction in the number of acres acquired in 1014 as compared 
to 1913 (nearly 8000 acres less) is due entirely to the war Kaily in August 
1914 the Board informed Councils that no more land should be acquired b> 
purchase in view of the necessity of husbanding the financial resources of 
the country, and the quantity acquired represents only transactions en- 
tered into during the lirst 7 months of the year. 

Up to 31st December, 1914, 195,499 acres had been acquired or agreed 
to be acquired for small holdings by County Councils in England and Wales, 
of which 138,405 acres were purchased foi £4,549,008 and 57,094 acres 
leased for rents amounting to £71,221 a year. The Councils of County 
Boroughs acquired 2,007 acres, of which 1,073 acres were purchased for 
£52,624 and 1,534 acres leased for rents amounting to £2,395 a year. 
In addition, the Board of Agriculture, acting in del atilt of the Bourne- 
mouth Borough Council, leased 182 acres at rents amounting to £370 a 
year. The total quantity of land acquired under the Act is therefore 
198,288 acres. 

Of this land 178,911 acres were let by County Councils to 12,584 in- 
dividual small-holders, 506 acres were sold to 50 small -holders, and Councils 
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of County Boroughs let 1,259 ^cres to 218 individual tenants Besides this 
8,436 acres were let to 6 } cooperative small holdings associations who sub 
let the land to 1 451 of their membres and 3 580 applicants have been pro- 
vided with 47 500 acres by private landowners direct 

At the end ot 1014 the land acquired under the Act and not \ et assign- 
ed m small holdings amounted to q 9b ] acres which it was estimated would 
provide for about 525 applicants The Act has thus resulted 111 the provi- 
sion of small holdings for 18 486 applicants in seven years 

The proportion of applicants who express any desire to pui chase 
their holdings rather than rent them from the Councils has always been 
inconsiderable and shows no signs of increasing the percentage remaining 
at less than 2 per cent 

The average price of land purchased since the \ct came into opera- 
tion is £ ]2 17s and the averagt lent of the land leased £1 5s per acre 
In 1914 the average price ot the land purchased was £36 an acre and the 
average rent of the land £1 5s 6d 

Since Iht \ct came into operation 41 Councils have acquired over 
2000 acies 15 Councils over 4000 acres and seven Councils over 6,000 
acres The Counties oi Lincolnshire and Norfolkshire are those m which 
there is the greatest demand tor small holdings and experience shows that 
in those districts the demand is piacticalty unlimited exceeding consider- 
abl\ the supply available to the Councils Westmoreland Middlesex, 
\\ est Sussex and Radnor arc the Counties in which the demand is smallest 
The following statement shows the number of Orders for the com- 
pulsoiv acquisition of land made b\ the Councils since the Act came into 
force 
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The Report attnbutes the decrease m the number of these Orders for 
1914 entirety to the war 

The average sue of the holdings provided is 1 ^ acres m England and ^o 
acres in Wales, the higher average m Wales being due to the poorer quality 
of the soil 

The following table has been drawn up by the Board ot Agriculture 
for 1914 
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This table shows that in England nearly 15 pel cent of the cultivated 
land is held in small holdings, while in Wales the proportion is over 25 per 
cent The total quantity of land acquired under the Act in England and 
Wales is less than 1 per cent, of the whole cultivated area, and it represents 
about 4 % P er cent, of the total area in small holdings. Twenty per cent 
of the holdings provided had dwelling houses upon them 


Condition of the Holdings. 

The annual returns made to the Board by the Councils sfyow that in 
the great majority of cases the rents of their small holdings are paid punc- 
tually and that the tenants are cultivating their land satisfactorily. The 
number of tenants who gave up their holdings at their own request in 1914 
was 253 in England and 13 in Wales, and in many cases the reason was that 
they had prospered sufficiently to enable them to take larger holdings. 
Councils gave notice to quit to 86 tenants in England and 2 in Wales, figures 
which indicate that the number of tenants who proved unsatisfactory was 
less than 1 per cent 

A special enquiry conducted by 7 the Small Holdings Commissioners 
showed that out of a total of 428 holdings investigated, the conditions of 
339 were good, 55 fair, and 34 bad. The great majority of the schemes 
drawn up by the Board foi the development of small holdings are working 
satisfactorily- and the land has been improved substantially since its acqui- 
sition by the Councils. The report states that the arrears of rent outstanding 
at the end of 1914 represent a very small proportion of the total rental 
of the Councils concerned. 

One of the problems which the administrators of the Act have had to 
face has been that of providing adequate equipment for small holdings 
within the limit of the expenditure which the small holder could reasonably 
afford to pay. In the early- years of the Act the need for strict economy 
was not always duly observed, and this led to the appointment in 1912 
of a Departmental Committee to inquire and report into the nature and 
character of the buildings which should be provided for use on small hold- 
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ings. The Committee in its report submitted eleven designs of suit- 
able houses, the cost of which, calculated at 4d. per cubic foot, varies 
from £183 to £268, together with plans of farm buildings ol brick and 
of timber for holdings of various descriptions and sizes. Wide publicity was 
given to this Report, published in 1913. 

As one of the main purposes of agricultural legislation in England is 
the improvement of the conditions of the agricultural labourer it is interest- 
ing to note that in 1909 twenty-live per cent, of the applicants for small 
holdings were agricultural labourers, m 1910 thirty per cent., in 1911 twenty- 
eight per cent., in 1912 twenty-nine per cent., in 1913 twenty-four per cent., 
and in 1914 thirty-two per cent. These figures show that the percentage 
of labourers who benefit by the Act is low , the majority of the applicants 
for small holdings are either men who already have small areas of land 
and want more, or men who have some business of their own which does 
not occupy the whole of their time. In the majority of cases, an agri- 
cultural labourer in regular work has neither the time nor the capital to 
cultivate a small holding, and the needs of men of this class are more 
suitably met by the piovis’on of small allotments which they can cultivate 
in their spare time. 


2. Advances ro sitting tenants. 

Under section 19 of the Act, County Councils are empowered to advance 
money to sitting tenants of small holdings to enable them to pui chase their 
holdings. The loans may not exceed four-fifths of the purchase price, and 
they are repayable within a period not exceeding 50 years. During the se- 
ven years in which the Act had been in operation when the Report for 1914 
was published, the number of tenants who had been assisted to purchase 
their holdings under this section was 125 and the total sum advanced 
£69,031. 

The following statement shows the number and amount of the advances 
made during 1914 * 
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Of the 32 tenants thus assisted to purchase their liojdings 23 were in 
Wales. 


§ 3. The unsatisfied demand. 

During the seven yeais from 1908 to 1914 applications for small hold- 
ings were made to the Councils by 46,660 individuals, and 96 associations, 
and the total quantity applied for amounted to 782,286 acres. Of the indi- 
vidual applicants about one half, 27,667, were provisionally approved as 
suitable, and of these 18,486 have obtained holdings 

At the end of 1913 the number of appioved applicants on the books 
of County Councils who still remained to be satisfied was 6,271 and one 
association, the acreage necessary to satisfy their requirements being 
91,478 acres During 1914 the Councils acquired or agreed to acquire 
16,537 acres towards satisfying the demand, and in addition 26b applicants 
were, to the knowledge of Councils, satisfied privately with 3,500 acre>. 

The unsatisfied demand was probably further reduced by applicants 
withdrawing for various reasons, and by the fact that the land acquired 
and not allotted at the end ot 1913 provided in some cases foi a larger 
number of approved applicants than had been estimated 

During 1914 the Councils received additional applications from 5, \j() 
individuals and 7 associations for 58 789 acres, of which they approved pro- 
visionally 2,100 individuals and 5 associations for 30,493 acres, and the po- 
sition at the end of 1914 was that there were 6,432 applicants and 2 associa- 
tions approved as suitable for whom land had not been acquired and that 
89,251 acres were required to satisfy them. 

The Holland Division of Lincolnshire, where there are 759 unsatisfied 
approved applicants requiring 13,518 acres, still remains the County with the 
largest unsatisfied demand, while Cambridge with 679 applicants for 
5,776 acres, Somerset with 426 applicants for 5,453 acres and Norfolk with 
379 applicants for 5,334 acres are each faced with a large demand 

In spite of the fact that the war prevented the purchase of any land 
during the last five months of 1914, the extent of the unsatisfied demand 
at the end of that year was less than it had been at any time since the Act 
came into operation. 


§ 4. Land renting associations. 

Under the Act the Councils are empowered to let land to co-operative 
associations formed for the purpose of creating 01 promoting the creation 
of small holdings, and so constituted that the division of profits among their 
members is either prohibited or restricted. It had been hoped that this 
provision would result in the formation of a number of small holdings colonies 
on a co-operative basis, whose members would organise for the co-operative 
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purchase of their requirements and for the co-operative sale of their produce. 
The policy of letting land to such Land Renting Associations was strongly 
advocated in the Report of the Board for 1909 which stated . “ This method 
relieves the Council from the whole of the work involved in the sub-divi- 
sion of the land and the selection and supervision of the tenants and it se- 
cures the best possible form of local control ". On these grounds, and in 
consideration of the fact that the rent would be paid in one sum by the 
Association instead of having to be collected from a number of tenants, it 
was anticipated that the Councils would be able to let the land to such 
Associations at lower rents than those charged to individual small hold- 
ers. Consequently, in the administration of the Act, care was taken to 
encourage Land Renting Associations as far as possible. 

The following statement shows the number of associations to which 
land was let during the five years irom 1010 to 1914 inclusive . 
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The Report for 1913 had, howevei. to admit that the results of the ex- 
periment, after six years experience, had been distinctly disappointing At 
the end of 1913, 8,028 acres had been let to (>l associations, the number of 
occupying tenants being 1,424. But, with few exceptions, the associations 
had been quite unsuccessful in promoting co-operative methods among their 
members Out of 60 associations visited by the inspectors of the Board, 
only fifteen had taken steps to organise co-operative trading. Seven 
societies ow r ned certain agricultural implements available for the joint 
use of their members, while four societies had started credit banks, one 
of w T hich was being wound up in 1913 owing to difficulty in securing the 
repayment of the loans made. Only nine of the associations were affili- 
ated to the Industrial Co-operative Societies, and even in these cases there 
was little interchange of trade. In most cases, too, the management of 
the lands by these associations has been unsatisfactory. With one ex- 
ception, the supervision of the tenants has been entrusted to the Committee 
and Secretary of the association, all persons devoid of training or experience 
in estate management. Again, although most of the Councils had let the 
land to these associations at rents from 2 to 5 per cent, lower than those 
charged to individual tenants, yet the associations themselves charged such 
increased rents to cover their expenses that in the majority of cases the 
tenants were not so well off as they would have been if the> had held the 
land directly from the Councils. The number of new tenants provided 
with land under Land Renting Associations during 1913 was 169; in 1914 
the number declined to 63. 
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§ 5. Education and organisation. 

The Reports point out that as a result of the Act most County Councils 
have now become large landlords, and that it is their duty not only to make 
sure by systematic and periodical inspection that their tenants are cultivat- 
ing the land properly and that the buildings are sufficient and kept in ade- 
quate repair, but that they should also make it their business to see that their 
small holders obtain the full advantage of the educational facilities and ad- 
vice now available for them Enquiries show that it is only in a small mino- 
rity of cases that small holdeis avail themselves of the assistance and 
advice of the County agricultural organisers and instructors, and the Board 
urges on the Councils the need of linking up the work of the Agricultural 
Education Committees with that of the Small Holdings Committees 

The policy of encouraging small holdings must depend for its ultimate 
success on an increase in the yield and profits obtained from the land So long 
as small farmers are content to copy the methods of cultivation adopted 
by large farmei s they cannot hope to make a satisfactory living But the 
adoption by small holders of new methods of intensive cultivation, and of 
the best means of marketing their produce, can only be secured by education 
and organisation Convinced of this, one of the first steps taken by the Board 
in administering the Act, was to make an application to the Development 
Commissioners for a grant of £20,000 a year with which to make grants to 
County Councils to enable them to appoint organisers to advise small holders 
in the County as to the best methods of purchasing their requirements and 
marketing their produce, and to form them into co-operative societies. With 
the same end in view the Board agreed in 1908, with the consent of the 
Treasury, to make a grant of £ 1 ,200 a year for three years to the Agricultural 
Organisation Society, so as to enable it to appoint organisers and take 
other measures to promote co-operation in connection with the cultivation 
of small holdings and allotments. This grant was increased in 1913 to a sum 
varying between a minimum of £0,ooo and a maximum of £11,000, the 
actual amount to be determined by the Society’s subscription income. As a 
result of these efforts some progress has been made and the Board is able 
to report that on 31st March, 1913, the number of societies affiliated to 
the Agricultural Organisation Society was 478, of which lyo were Small 
Holdings and Allotment Societies. The Report published by the Agricultural 
Organisation Society for 1914 shows that on March 31st of that year the 
number of affiliated societies had increased to 539 of which 195 were 
Small Holding and Allotment Societies. 

The Outlook. 

In conclusion, the Report for 1914 states that owing to the financial 
situation produced by the war, it will be impossible for the Councils to do 
much at present in the direction of acquiring additional land under the Act, 
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but the Board urges the Councils not to miss any opportunity of acquiring 
suitable land on lease. It is also pointed out that the reduction in the work 
involved in the acquisition of land will afford an opportunity for the Coun- 
cils to consider carefully improvements in the administration of their pro- 
perties, and steps to assist their tenants to make the best use of their land. 
With this end in view, the Board itself has taken the initiative in arranging 
fox local conferences between the Small Holdings Commissioners, the Inspec- 
tors for Agricultural Education, the County Land Agents, the County Orga- 
nisers, and the Live Stock Officers, believing that such conferences will lead 
small holders to avail themselves more freely of the advantages open to 
them in the direction of scientific instruction and expert advice, which alone 
can insure the high productivity required to enable them to conduct their 
farms on a profitable basis 


§ 6 Allotments. 


On the jist December 1914, the' total area of land let for allotments 
by the various Local Authorities in England and Wales who sent in returns 
to the Board of Agriculture (7,038 out of a total of 8,300) was 33,523 acres, 
of which 8,55b acres were the property of the Councils and 24,967 acres 
were leased. This land is let 10130,526 individual tenants, and 52 Associa- 
tions. 

During 1914 applications were received for allotments from 12,731 in- 
dividuals and 2 associations, as compared to 14,897 individuals and six 
associations in 1913. The returns show that 832 acres were acquired for 
allotments during X914 as compared with 1,395 acres in 1913, the reduction 
being due in a large measure to the fact that, in view of the war, the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners, who usually finance such transactions from the 
funds at their disposal, decided for the present to make no further grants 
for this purpose. 

The average price of the land purchased in 1914 was £88 an acre and 
the average rent of land leased £2.2.4 an acre * 

The returns received by the Board of Agriculture show an unsatisfied 
demand for allotments from 8,391 individual applicants and two associations, 
and the quantity of land required to satisfy them is 2,949 acres, figures which 
are said to be smaller than they had been at any other time since the Small 
Holdings and Allotments Act came into operation. 
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*1 \Rl FF1 Proi I)irvo I concetti infoim.itori del coloni7/unn lito a^ricolo {huidin^ Ixisi s oj 
Iqncultiinii S cttlemmt ) The systems t olio wed in the principal Furoprau and non I uro 
pean countries with emigrants ot white race Florence Istituto a^rnolo eoloni ih ilahano, 
191 s, pp 2 68 


In the lust part of the above-named volume, the authoi studies 
land settlement in some non-European countries, namely the United 
States of America, Canada Argentina Brazil Australasia, Algeria, Tunisia, 
Libya, Eritrea and Benadtr, taking due account of the rights of the natives 
in the lands to be settled 

The second part, which is prefaced by a study on the two diiteient 
systems of settlement, diiect and indirect, on indirect measuiestoi piomotmg 
settlement, on the release of lands from servitudes and easements, and on 
the restriping and consolidation of lands is devoted to European settlement, 
namely to Russia (agrarian reform) Siberia, Finland, Germany (Prussia), 
Scandinavia, England, Ireland (agrarian reform). Spam and Italy As re- 
gards Prussia, a distinction is made between State vSettlement (Land set 
tlement Commission for the provinces of West Prussia and Posen) and free 
settlement (general Prussian Commissions the ‘ Rentetiguter ’ ’ ) , in 
respect of land settlement in Italy there are examined (a) the schemes of 
general settlement and (/>) the schemes and law^ ioi land settlement by 
regions 

I11 the thiid part the author confines himself to critical considerations 
on the following subjects the course of land settlement in new countries, 
analysis of the varied forms of concession, consxdeiations on farm pro- 
perty in the new countries, methods and forms of land settlement in Euro- 
pean countries, analysis of methods of home settlement State settlement 
and free settlement assisted by credit, means for keeping the small holdings 
secured 

In the last pages of the interesting volume a few problems are examined 
relating to land settlement in Italy, reference being made in particular to 
the South of Italy with regard to land settlement, and the best mode of 
carrying settlement into effect in Italy. 
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The publication in question which is well-stocked with agricultural 
and personal considerations with reference to the problems of land set- 
tlement will be found exceedingly useful to all those who concern them- 
selves with these sublets both b\ reason of the abundant material drawn 
from numerous publications and the faithful summary of the different me 
thodsVised in the several countucs which likewise renders this book a 
useful volume foi reference 


DI NMARK 


I VR\1 \V \<»I S 1\ io5 I\tn(k (>*, digit ]t ilonrnn 1 luidhiuget 1 ji -> l dgivet if del 
sutisti ki hniitciiu.nl 11 inninihs ^tatistik Statistical Commumc 1 lions Sent*- 4 
\ 1 1 1 it pigts C<|xtJhi«rci» Humi) faint h Hog^kktn, iqi( 

Iii the uitumn of iqis the Statistical Department of Denmark under 
took an enqiun into agricultural wages Agricultural societies and asso 
ciations of small farmeis mastcis and labourers weie supplied with forms 
containing a series of questions tlu replies to which furnished useful in 
formation These rtphts emanate from no agricultural societies 720 as- 
sociations of small termers 4) labourers’ associations and 900 farmers, 
and the\ bear upon the wages <4 0700 persons engaged in agricultural 
labour 

The a vei age annual w age of f ai m hands is 441 kronei 285 for the summer 
and 156 for the wmtei The food being valued at 354 kroner this really 
brings up the wage to the equivalent of 794 kronei The women have 
an average annual wage of 264 kroner 15^ for the summer and ill for the 
wintci board being estimated at ^02 kroner the lesult 1^ in reality a wage 
of 566 kronei In 1910 a male si rvant received 365 kroner and a female 
servant 220 kioner there has since then been an increase of about one fifth 
Allowing for the value of board the mere ist is 30 % for the last five years 
\n agru ultural labourer m permanent employment but not boarded, 
receives, an average of } kroner per da\ m spring and summer, 3 y 3 kr 
during harvest and 2 kr 111 winter If boarded b> his master he gets 2 kr 
in spring and summer 2 l / 2 kr in harvest time and t l / 2 m winter Assum- 
ing that he works throughout the year the workman boarding out earns 
about 85c kroner, because in addition to his day wages he receives allow- 
ances m kind, for instance lodging pasturage for one cow, fuel for heating 
and various other products From 1910 to 1915, there was an increase of 
16 1 kroner on the total received by these labourers 

Day labourers draw wages higher than those of labourers in permanent 
employ Without board they get 3 */ 2 kr m spring and summer, 3 3 / 4 kr 
in harvest time and 2 x / 2 kr m winter, that is to say 35 to 45 ore more than 
labourers m permanent employ 

Women m permanent employ but not boarded receive 2 kr m spring 
and summer, 2 Vs hr during harvest, and 1 V* hr m wunter 
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When boarded they have 50 ore less. 

Work by the job is little practised in Danish agiiculture. Only about 
q % of working days are paid for by the job, and the labourers are found 
more on small than on large farms. This kind of work is done chiefly in 
spring and summer, in the proportion of 11 % of the days of those two sea- 
sons. During harvest time there are only 8 % of the days paid for in this 
way, and the figure drops to 7 % in wintei. Job labour, however, allows 
of earnings 41 % higher than day wages. 

The working hours are from q to 10 m spring and summer, irom 10 
to 10.30 during the harvest, and from 8 to 8 30 m winter These hours 
represent an average of net work Thev have shortcut d from 1807 1 ° 
since which latter date thee have remained almost constant 


SWEDEN. 


SVERKrKS OFFICII', LL \ STVriSTIK (Oftuial Stations of Swcdui) AihUaitillgAn^, 
arhctstid och arbel slon mom Svoricjc^ jordbruk t\i ioj • (Labour supph vuukm^ hours 
and wa^rts m Swedish agruultute in i<)i]) Stockholm i<u(> 


This publication, which supplements the study published previously 
in these pages (Eebuiarv, page 120, March, page 111, April, page 114), 
w f as prepared by means of question sheets in sufficient detail filled out by 
the piesidents of the communal councils in 22oq rural communes, represent- 
ing 94 ° 0 of the rural communes covered by the investigation 

Supply oj agricullural labour — The question sheet employed for the 
enquiry 7 put in the first place the question of the supph of agricultural la- 
bour in each rural commune The reply was to be a general view and judg- 
ment indicating whether the agricultural labourers resident 111 the locality 
or returning to it regularly could be considered as ensuring sufficient labour 
for the coming agricultural work considered as a whole, and the reply was 
to take the form of one of the three words , good, sufficient, insufficient The 
data collected prove that in 259 of the communes which answered, that is, 
11 7 ° n the supply of labour was good , in 1478, or (it). 8 ° 0 , it was sufficient, 
and in 464, or 21 ° 0 , it w r as insufficient ; 10 communes, or 0 50 %, thought 
themselves unable to give a precise reply In comparison with the pre- 
vious year, the figures show a considerable increase in the supply of agri- 
cultural labour , this increase however is chiefly due to the fact that a num- 
ber of workmen had changed over from industry to agriculture owing to 
•the period of crisis, and consequently the position observed in the agricul- 
tural labour market must be considered, generally speaking, as being of a 
fortuitous character. The labour supply differed greatly in the different 
regions. The figures however which indicate the number of communes in 
the different departments where labour was insufficient do not allow of draw- 
ing any conclusions as regards the lesser or greater number of labourers, 
in the respective departments, relatively to the area ot cultivated soiL 
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In point of fact, what these figures principally bring to light is the more ot 
less advanced degree of organisation in the agriculture of the different re- 
gions, and in particular the greater or less capacity of employers tor saving 
labour by the use of machinery and means of transport, and thus, by work- 
ing on economic lines, extricating themselves from their difficulty with 
the labour available. 

Working hours . — The particulars furnished as to the working hours 
and division of labour regard only the working day in agriculture proper, 
that is to say, work in the fields, in the barns, on the threshing floors, etc. ; 
they do not extend to the men in charge of cattle, who have a considerably 
longer day devoted chiefly to work of upkeep and repair in stables and stalls. 

Moreover, for agricultural labourers proper, the figures of the report 
onh apply to working hours during the summer, that is to say, to the three 
months of the year when work generally begins earliest and ends latest. 
In proportion as the days shorten the daily hours of labour are diminished ; 
the working day is several hours shorter in winter than m summer. 

On the average, for the entire country, the gross hours ot labour per 
summer da\ , that is to sa> , the working hours including the rest intervals 
are 12 (> hours the intervals for lest total 2 2 hours, and consequently the 
working hours, after deducting the intervals for rest, that is, the net working 
time, is 10 q hours During the \ rears in which enquiries were made as 
to agricultural labourers no alteration whatever was found in these condi- 
tions, which depend on the general organisation ol labour in agriculture 
and are consequently almost constant 

The hours and division of labour differ perceptibly in the different 
parts of the country It the net working hours be considered as the chief 
point, it is found that there are m Sweden three zones in which it is below 
(or equal to) the average established for the entire country * one comprises 
the three provinces (lan) of Southern Sweden and the province of Kalmar, 
the second the province of Gothenburg and Bohus, and the third a wide 
region m the middle part of Sweden from Vasternorrland to Ostergottland, 
both inclusive The other parts of the country are distinguished by rela- 
tively long working hours. 

Wages. — The report only claims to give a survey of the agricultural 
labour market for the country as a whole ; hence there were only taken into 
account those conditions of labour which are common to the w r hole of a- 
griculture, disregarding the differences presented by the various regions 
in this point. As a consequence, wage figures are only recorded here for a 
number of the most important groups of labourers found over the entire 
territory 6r at least in the greater part of the country. As, furthermore, 
the present enquiry is based only on general averages and not on individual 
data, it was considered that it could not serve to indicate accurateh the wage 
rate except for the least qualified and worst paid labourers of these groups, 
that is to say, those whose wages are fixed generally by local custom ; there- 
fore the wages of specialised workmen or supervisors, whose remunera- 
tion is in proportion to their professional capacity, are not in question. 

The wages generally paid to labour for the classes of laboureis above 
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defined differ greatly according to the region. Taking the country as a 
whole, the following is the view which it presents : 

As regards the most important branch of labour for small farms, un- 
married labourers living in, their labour is remunerated by an annual wage 
in cash, besides food and lodging. The amount of the remuneration differs 
veiy much with each region, but, as an average for the whole country, the 
annual wages of a farm hand amount to 332 crowns (kronor) the food is va- 
lued at 370 c. (1 c. 01 per day) and the total product of the labour is there- 
fore 702 c. per annum. For a female servant or hand the corresponding 
averages are 202 crowns, 299 crowns (0.82 c.) and 501 c. There are also 
given, in Norrland chiefly, clothing, sometimes of a fairly high value. 

For the farm hands, generalh married, who, under the name of stature 
(agricultural labourers on mixed wage) woik on the large farms in tlic 
agricultural regions proper, and who, in addition to their annual wages aver- 
aging 334 c\, receive a remuneration in kind called ‘ stat ” consisting of milk, 
cereals, potatoes etc., and are provided with lodging for themselves and their 
families, the labour reward amounts on an average to 81 1 crowns per yeat. 
This figure includes the value of the free lodging which, in Southern Swe- 
den, usually consists of two bedrooms and a kitchen, but in the rest of the 
country generally, of one room, equalling (>8 crowns, and the value of free 
fuel, averaging 47 crowns. Nevertheless, these particulars only concern 
ordinary plough hands, because those labourers of the v statare » class who 
look after the cattle and animals receive higher money wages and someti- 
mes also larger wages in kind, so that their annual earnings are estimated 
at an average of 862 crowns. 

Side by side with these labourers on mixed wage (statare), there are 
daily labourers on fixed wage, who are not paid at all, or hardly at all, in 
kind, and whose daily earnings vary greatly with the different regions. The 
day-wage averages 2.62 crowns in summer and 1.47 ct. in winter, but drops 
0.82 cr. and 0.72 cr. respectively on the average if the labourer is found in 
food by the employer. 

In addition to these daily labourers, who as a rule contract to work 
for one year, or at least six months, for a given employer, there are agricul- 
tural labourers who take on work sometimes with one, sometimes with an- 
other, according to the needs of the moment. In summer the daily wage for 
these odd or casual labourers averages 3.02 crowns, and in winter 3.24 
crowns, they finding their own food. When found in food by the employ- 
er the> receive on the average 2.10 cr. per day in summer and 1.46 ci. per 
day in winter. 

Among labourers paid by the day there are also a large numbei of wo- 
men employed as assistants in the cultivation of the beetroot and potato, 
in harvesting hay and wheat etc. ; they receive on the average 1.65 cr. per 
day in summer (or about 1.10 cr. with food), if they are regarded as forming 
part of the fixed labour staff of the farm. In the case of casual labour, the 
wage of these women in summei is a little higher, namely, on an average 
for the entire country, 1.81 crowns without food and 1.24 cr. with food. 
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During the winter months, the wage per day ot labour is considerably re- 
duced for the women, just as for the men, of the category of day labourers 
A general comparison between wages for 1914 and for 1911 to 1 9 1 j 
shows that — leaving out of account the farm hands in charge of cattle 
and animals, whose annual wage in kind has been maintained at practically 
the same level — agru ultural labourers ot all classes had their mnnev wages 
increased 1 5 to 3 8 % during the period 1913-1914, 4 4 to 9.8 % during the 
period 1912-1914, and 6 4 to 10.8 ° (l during the period 1911-1914. The in- 
crease appears to have been particularly marked for day labourers and 
female hands. On the other hand, if the total remuneration in cash and in 
kind is considered, it is found that the largest increase has been for la- 
bourers 011 a mixed wage (statare) and the other agricultural labourers who 
receive the major part of their remuneration in the form of products in kind, 
as the prices of the majority of household commodities have risen consid- 
erably during the period 1013-1914 m consequences of the international 
crisis 
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Part I: Co-operation and Association 


GERMANY. 


THE FEDERATED DAIRIES 01' S C HEES WI(i-HOL STE I N 


SOVRi K . 

or(.s (B ), Kit), lahiesbetriebsergebiiisse von 4}u den Schleswig -Hoi m einisehen Meiei- 
< iverbanden attgesclilo^senen Meiertien 1m Jahre 1 91 3-14 (Results of the Financial 
\ tar 1 01s 1 \ <>f 4 V) Dairies affihattU to the Dairy Fedtrations of ^chlesivi ^-Holstein ) 
ilci liner Markthalle Zeitung (Beilin Market Place foumal) Year }o, No 4_ Berlin, 
May 20 k»i-> 


In 1913-1914 the organisation of the dairy industry of Schleswig-Hols- 
tein comprised 595 dairies, being 19 more than in the previous year. Of 
these 222 are registered, 23 5 are free co-operative dairies having acquired 
corporate status, 70 are free co-operative dairies without corporate sta- 
tus, 54 are dairies forming part of private estates and 14 are central dai- 
ries (, Sammelmeicrat n) 

The following is the number of Federations which submitted reports ; 
in Northern Schleswig, 77, or 91.6 % against 59 or 70.2 % in 1912-1913 ; 
in Southern Schleswig, 1 77 or 91.7 % as against 177 or 93.7 °' 0 ; in Eastern 
Holstein, 70, or 38 % as against 75 or 42.2 % ; and, in Western Holstein, 
115 or 89.8 % compared with 113 or 92.6 %. Thus we see that out of 
595 federated dairies (576 in 1912-1913) 439, or 74,5 ° 0 (74.1 ° n in 1912- 
1913) submitted their report. 

We may content ourselves with giving a survey of the annual results 
of the working years 1898-1913 of the Federation of Dairies of Southern 
Schleswig ( Meier eiverband Sudschlcswig) so as to render clearly evident 
the importance of these dairy statistics : 
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i8q8 1903 1908 1913 


Number of dairies which com- 
municated their results . 

77 

138 

15 (> 

177 

Quantity of milk required for 
the production of one pound 
of butter 

kg 13.61 

13-45 


T 3-°7 

Price of butter obtained : 

(1) Wholesale, per pound . . . 

pfg. Qi.6i 

107 7 () 

1 - 21-53 

125.50 

(2) By parcel post » ... 

>f 

1x8.37 

128 28 

137-25 

Financial yield per kg. of milk 

7 T( > 

8 12 

0-33 

674 

Average, per cow, of milk de- 
livered to the dairy . . . 

kg 2363 

2 421 

2()I7 

377 

Percentage of dairies . 

(1) using ferments for souring 
cream 

°o 4 1 

84 

64 

67 

(2) pasteurising the cieam . . 

" 3° 

86 

67 

TOO 

(3) pasteurising the skim milk 

) 

84 

Q2 

TOO 


An examination of these figures yields the following facts in relation 
to this federation ; the number of dairies communicating information has 
increased ; the quantity of milk required for the production of one pound 
of butter has fallen off by kg. 0.54 as against thejfigure of 1898 The gross 
money product of a kilogram of milk is pfg. 2.55 higher , the milk output 
has increased 214 kg. per year per cow ; and manufacturing has improved. 
In 1898 only 30 % of the dairies of Southern Schleswig pa sterilised their 
cream , in 1910, all had adopted this method. 

Since 1902, the Chamber of agriculture has endeavoured to win over 
4 Federations of dairies of the Province to the idea of compiling uniform 
statistics. We recapitulate below the data contained on the question 
sheets returned duly filled by the dairies 

1. Quantities of Milk received and Utilisation . 




Northern 

Schleswig 

Southern 
Schlesw ig 

basteru 

Holstein 

\\ estem 
Holstein 

Dairies which replied 


77 

177 

70 

115 

Milk received. . 

. kg. 

104,492,7 02 

1^0,753,007 

74,80 800 

103 022,552 

Milk sold . 


1,684,321 

2,276,634 

8. 671,377 

5,765,116 

Milk treated 

I 

102,121,705 

* 77 > 554 , 3 H 

63 . 393,766 j 

96 , 5 0 7»529 

Butter manufactured 

] founds | 

7.833.706 

13,580,607 

4,675,892 ; 

7,386,681 


The 439 dairies in question took delivery of 463,074,061 kg. of milk. 
Each of them received an average of 1,054,838 kg. of milk per year, with 
a minimum of 114,035 kg. and a maximum of 5,678,662 kg. 
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The great majority of the dairies of Schleswig-Holstein are under- 
takings of limited extent, which convert their milk almost exclusively 
into butter. 

2. Butter M anufacturc. — If from the total quantities of milk received 
we deduct 18,397,448 kg. representing the milk sold, it is found that there 
were treated in the dairies 439,577,311 kg. of milk yielding 53,476, 88(> 
pounds of butter. The data furnished in this relation show that from 
kg. 11.50 to 15.20 of milk were required for one pound of butter ; the aver- 
age for the year was kg. 13.13 which corresponds to about 3.40 % con- 
tents of fatty substance. 

It is not possible to draw reliable conclusions from these facts as re- 
gards the greater or lesser capacity of managers. Nothing but an exact 
knowledge of each of the concern^ and the contents of fatty substance in 
the milk which they receive wxmld allow T of doing this. 

3. Price of Butter. — There is a considerable range between the maximum 
and the minimum wholesale prices, they vary from 120 pfg. to pfg. 137.50 
per pound. The aveiage wholesale price for 100 pounds was marks 120. 40 
The difference between the prices paid at any given time plays some part 
in this result, but the following causes also have contributed to this rise, 

(a) The average price of butter is not computed in the same wa} in 
all the dairies. 

(b) During the course of the various seasons there are fluctuations 
in production. 

The differences seen in the prices oi butter forwarded by paicel post, 
which show a minimum of 127 marks 73 and a maximum of 150 marks, mak- 
ing an average of 138 marks 37 per too pounds, appear to be due chiefly 
to the fact that some dairies have indicated the net and others the gn s s 
price. 

4. Inspection of the Butter. The Chamber of Agriculture has resolved 
that, for four years, the butter will be inspected every month in order to 
obtain a better standard of butter production in Schleswig-Holstein. Out 
of the 1313 tests, in 39.07 % of eases the butter was declared to be “ su- 
perfine ”, in 53.01 % “ line ”, in 7.O2 % “ fair ”, and in 0.3 % “inferior”. 
The butters examined, to the extent of 92.1t> ° n were made from pasteurised 
cream, and 6.7% from pasteurised milk, so that only 1.14% had been 
manufactured with raw materials not put through this operation. Acidi- 
fication was almost everywhere effected by means of pure cultures. 

It was also endeavoured to ascertain whether the quality of the but- 
ter suffered owing to its being made with the mixing churn, and whether 
its contents of water were increased for that reason. The number of 
dairies working with mixing churns was 54 in Northern Schleswig, 113 in 
Southern Schleswig, 21 in Eastern Holstein, and 33 in Western Holstein. 
Both in Eastern Holstein and Northern Schleswig, the tests were somewhat 
in favour of the mixing churns. The butter made with churns of Eastern 
Holstein and that obtained in tests with mixing churns had almost the 
same average grade of w r ater. It therefore cannot be assumed that mixing 
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chums have a deleterious influence on the quality of the butter , the expe- 
riments carried out rather point to the contrary. 

5 Financial yield of one kg. Oj milk. — The figures fluctuate between 7.99 
and 19.70 pfg. Notwithstanding this wide range, it would be quite wrong 
to draw conclusions as to the capacity of the managers of the concerns. 
In order to do his one would need to know what was the average grade 
of fatty substance in the milk, whether the latter was sold in its original 
form or treated, whether the skim-milk and butter-milk were supplied 
free or entered in account On the average, the milk delivered yielded 10 
pfg 43 per kilogram 

b The sales by auction have increased to a notable extent. The quantity 
rose from 24,858 barrels in 1912 to roughly 30,000 barrels in 1913 

7 The consumption of coal for the conversion of one kg. of milk 
averaged o pfg 17 (minimum 0.08 — maximum 0.O2 pfg). The reason for 
these differences is to be found above all in the diversity of the concerns. 
It must also be borne in mind in this respect that fuel is either delivered at 
the cost of the concern, or the members undertake transport without any 
payment 

8 Working Expenses — To cover these and pay off debts, 1 pfg 16 per 
kg- of milk was deducted The variations are from o pfg. 30 to 4 pfg. 60. 
To make clear the reason of this difference, we point out that 

(a) It is a matter in which the nature and extent of the undertak- 
ing (complete dairy business, sale in town, etc ) is reflected. 

(b) Many dairies have no debts and can therefore fix a smaller de 
duction 

(c) In some cases, the members delivei their milk without any re- 
muneration, whilst elsewhere the costs of delivery are payable by the co- 
operative society. 

(d) The deduction is intentionally fixed highei by some dairies, 
with the object of being 111 a position to make a further payment at the 
end of the year 

0 The Yield of Milk pci Cow per year. — It averages 2598 kg. Conse- 
quently on the average each dairy receives the milk of about 400 cows. 
The maximum yield is 4,175 kg. and the minimum only 1,323 kg. This is 
a difference of 2853 kg It would almost seem that the number of 213,440 
cows, given for the whole of the federated dairies, must contain inexact 
data in some instances, although the figures indicating milk yielding capa- 
city may at times show great differences. 
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THI, DAIRY INDUSTRY IN THP PROVINCE 
( >I‘ QUEBEC \\D CO OPER ATI OX 


orilCTAI SOt'RLI s 

Rai pori pit Mimsir] m i \griu i ii ui i>i i \ Provinct dl Qt lbi c (Si r\ ice tic 1 Industrie 
lutnre Repport dc 1 Inspect cur general dt> Ik urrcric^ p 102 R ipjxjrt d< I Inspccteur 
genual les frorticiiprits p 109) Sixicim rippoil annuel dcs operations dt la SocKtc 
Coopmtn c <les frontages <U Quebu p 1 (Report of the MimsUr of Agriculture of the 
Pi ) nue ot Quthec (Dairy Industry Jhpenltnoit Ripoit of the tufkial Inspector of Buttei 
making p n>* , Rtpml )t tin (mural Ins fnclen if (hast making p 1 >9) Sixth Annual 
Report ot the Operations ot the O) opci ui\t SKKtvof Cheese makers ol Quebec p 122 j 
Irtipi 1 I Ciikj Mars Quebec jqi( 

siuuem Qt 1 m c s c»iorc,i V i>is Chai i l/n dim ndaiit Its St duts iclondus 1 909 
ul timment a la South 1 ind l^tnc lailicrc <U la pro\ nice dc Quebec et a la fabrication 
ties pio luits laitius (Statute'* of (Jiubte •> (u rgt I K)is ( hap ->i I a a? amending tlu 
e nsohduted Statutes f i)<>) m tefet net t III Ihnry Industry Society ot tin Prminee (f 
Quthu and the manufacture ef Dany Ft lucts) 

1*1 lot rwi o \GRict Lrt ut iii) Hound 1 11 ri (l In J tonal of l^ncultun) Ihibhshcd In 
tlu Ministry of Agricultuu of the Pmranct of Quebec \ ol 19 X<> 9 March ra 1 >16 


% T Till DAIRY IXDt SIRA \\l> IIS RRORtrAMSA II()\ 

The dairy industry in Canada is supported by the Federal Govern- 
ment (through the Federal Dairy Department), and by the Provincial Go- 
vernment (through the provincial Dairy Associations and their officers) (1) 
In the Province of Quebec the dairy industry only began to make re- 
gular progress after the establishment of the Dairy School of St Hyaun- 
the, and the enactment of butter and cheese making inspection Both 
federal and provincial legislation systematically aim at ensuring that all 
Canadian products of this description shall be of good quality, by means 
of enactments based on technical requirements and increasing stringency 
of official inspection of butter and cheese factories To this end the Govern- 
ment, by different measures compels some uniformity m the methods of 
making cheese and butter so as to bring about the like uniformity m the 
quality of the product 

( 1 ) See this Rewm, “ Agricultural Organisation m Canada ** 2 nd Year, Xo 10 October 

ion 
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It is an ascertained fact that the market of the world is flooded with 
bad butter. This is due both to defects in manufacture and to the quality 
of the cream supplied. In order to turn out good butter, the cream on 
reaching the factory must be in a good condition. Hence arises the ques- 
tion of cream centralisation. This is effected in Canada (and in this in- 
stance in the province of Quebec) in two ways In the first case the cream 
is made at, or conveyed to, the factory : in the second it is collected at 
home or forwarded individually to the place of centralisation. The first me- 
thod applies to creams coming from within a small radius , they are first 
of all properly pasteurised and afterwards sampled and tested by the owner 
of the establishment, who records the results. Then, after special steps 
to ensure their keeping, they are forwarded to the butter makers under con- 
tract. Consequently, in these establishments, the cream is tested on receipt 
classified according to quality, safeguarded against deterioration m transit 
by pasteurisation, while the interests of the producers are looked after by 
the manufacturer. The second method applies to centralisation by in- 
dividual contract, which is far from satisfactory " These individual con- 
tracts”, says the Inspector General of butter manufacture, in his latest 
report to the Minister of Agriculture of the Province of Quebec, “ differ 
from purchases at the factories inasmuch as collection is less frequently 
done and the producer is left at liberty to fill his can or container before 
forwarding it, even should he require eight days that he can postpone 
forwarding if the journey disturbs his work to any extent , that the never 
checks the cream despatched for its fatty contents, which will nevertheless 
form the basis of the money equivalent he will get, that he nevei knows 
the current market prices according to which the value of the fatty sub- 
stance will be determined ; this means that the cream is always good, what- 
ever its age, its consistency, its keeping condition 01 its acidity ” 

For these drawbacks there is only one remedy . constant and strin- 
gent examination of the cream used in butter manufacture as well as the me- 
thods of manufacture In the same way, in order to obtain good quality 
cheese, no less strict a supervision must be exercised over the milk supply 
and the operation of cheese factories. 

Such is the object sought after by the law r of the 5th March 1915 
" amending the Consolidated Statutes of 1909 with reference to the Dairy 
Industry Society of the Province of Quebec and the manufacture of milk 
products 

The following is the purport of its enactments 

With a view to a more rapid and complete spread of the best methods 
of m i lk production, and manufacture of dairy products, and to the pro- 
gress of the dairy industry generally, the Dairy Industry Society of the Pro- 
vince of Quebec (a provincial organ of Government action, as stated above, 
the Minister and Assistant Minister of Agriculture being ex officio members 
of the directing Board) may, by regulations approved by the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council 0 divide the Province into regional divisions not ex- 
ceeding fifty The Lieutenant Governor is at liberty to appoint in- 
spectors general and assistant inspectors general, and for each of the regional 
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divisions an inspector* These officers shall be experienced persons with 
special qualifications. Their principal duties consist in inspecting the 
production and supply of milk, as well as the manufacture of butter or 
cheese, in the dairy product establishments of their respective regional divi- 
sions, or even outside the latter if the Minister so directs. 

Such is the constitution of the inspecting staff. To deal now with 
the provision referring to the societies direct. 

Any person, company or society carrying on a butter factory is bound 
to secure the services of a superintendent of manufacture holding a di- 
ploma or certificate as milk or cream tester issued by the office of exami- 
ners of the Dairy Industry Society The holder of this diploma must clas- 
sify the cream brought or sent to the factory by the suppliers and divide 
it into two classes, class No. i being cream suitable for manufacturing first 
class butter, and class No. 2 any other cream. The cream of each class is 
converted separately into butter. The sale of each class of butter must also 
take place separately, and the proceeds of such sale are divided among the 
suppliers, according to the quality and proportionally to the quantity of 
cream of each class delivered by each supplier. The above mentioned 
classification, manufacture and sale are thus done separately, in accordance 
with the regulations made by the Inspector General of Butter Factories, 
with the prior approval of the Board of examiners of the Dairy Industry 
Society. 

The regulations for the classification of milk and cream made on the 
farms, and also for the classification and sale of butter or cheese adopted 
by any agricultural co-operative society or other society or company own- 
ing a butter or cheese factory, shall not be valid until after approval by 
the Inspector General of Butter Factories or of Cheese Factories as the 
case may be. These regulations may provide for: (a) the classification 
of the cream delivered into two classes as stated above ; (d) the separate 
conversion into butter and the separate sale of the two qualities of butter ; 
(c) the separate distribution of the proceeds of sale of each class of butter 
among those entitled thereto , (d) the classification into two separate 
classes of the first and second quality milk and cream. 

Any co-operative agricultural society or other society or company 
owning a butter or cheese or butter and cheese factory may, on behalf of 
the society, prosecute any supplier of dirty, skim or adulterated milk, 
whether he is a member of the undertaking or not, as well as “ any other 
person or society for any damage occasioned to the said society in its in- 
dustry and trade in dairy products”. 

The damages obtained are divided among the members proportionally 
to the quantity of cream or milk furnished by them during a period of 
time determined by the directing Board. 

The owner or manager of a butter or cheese factory or of both is bound 
to pasteurise the skim milk and whey of butter and cheese originating from 
the milk or cream brought to and treated in his establishment. 

The books of distribution and accounts of the enterprise may be exa- 
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mined by the inspector or by an officer of the Department of Agriculture, 
if the proceeds of the milk or cream are divided among the suppliers. 

The owner or manager of any butter or cheese factory must, by the 
15th January in each year at latest, hand to the Minister of Agriculture 
a report stating : (1) the number of pounds of cream or milk received at 
the factory during the preceding year ; (2) the number of pounds of butter 
or cheese manufactured in his establishment during the same year ; 
(3) the number of his suppliers , (4) the amount received as the price for 
the cheese manufactured ; (5) the amount received as the price for the 
butter manufactured. 

Finally, to assist in defraying the expenses ol the inspectois general, 
their assistants, the inspectois or persons appointed to lake then place, a 
sum of 15 dollars per year is due to the Ministry of Agricult uie fr< m each 
butter or cheese factory or each factory of condensed milk or milk powder 
in operation for at least thirty days in each year. 


§ 2. Official inspection of cheese factories. 

This law, which received assent 011 the 5th Maich 1015. came into 
force at once. At the end of the same year therefore conspicuous results 
were observable, and the Inspector General of Cheese Factories, in his 
annual report, pointed out the successful effects of the new enactments, 
which represent not indeed an absolute innovation but an impiovcment 
of the methods previously applied. This effect cannot fail to become more 
marked as time goes on 

To give an idea of the effectiveness of the official contiol over the cheese 
factories of the Province of Quebec, the following data may be of use. 

The inspection sei vice comprises two inspectors gcneial and five as- 
sistant inspectors general. The province is divided into five districts, 
each under the suivcillanee of an assistant inspector general these dis- 
tricts are in turn split up into divisions totalling fifty (as provided in the 
law analysed above), each forming the competency oi a local inspector. 
The divisional inspectors make a weekly repoit to the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture of the Province on the work of the week, and the district inspectors 
a monthly report dealing will the condition of the factories and the milk 
and cream received, etc., according to the weekly reports of the local in- 
spectors of the district in question. 

This report brings under the notice of the inspectors gcneial those 
factories which receive milk showing acidity more than 22, those having 
creams prepared at the establishment and exceeding acidity 45 in churn- 
ing, or butter-milk exceeding 55 ; those having cieam preserved by 
means of preservatives or exceeding 50 in acidity, or butter-milk exceed- 
ing 60 acidity. It also reports on the observance of the regulations pre- 
scribed by the Inspector General on manufacturing superintendents, quali- 
fied or not, making tests of milk or cream without the certificate of an ex- 
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pert assayer, on the method of carriage of the cream and the number of 
deliveries per week, on bad drainage, on the way the factories are kept, 
outside and in ; and on the butter yield of the fatty substance , finally it 
mentions those establishments where the curds remain in the whey less 
than two and a half hours, those which do not pasteurise the whey, those 
receiving it after 8 a. m., those forwarding green cheese, etc. 

The local inspector supervises the establishment by making mie-dav 
inspections or short visits, as he* thinks best. livery week he prepaies 
two reports, one for the Ministry of Agriculture, and the other for the as- 
sistant inspector general of his distiict h'mlherniore, the local inspector, 
at the beginning of the season, draws up a special report giving the name 
of the factories and tlxcir number in rotation, and at the end of the season 
a complete report on the state of each establishment in Ins division 
Through these different lepoits the department and the inspect ois general 
are kept fully informed of what h taking place and of the work of each in- 
spector. 

It may appear somewhat piuiutuie to draw conclusions as to the 
efficiency of an inspection system which ha*. only been practised foi one sea- 
son, but it must not be forgotten that the new system is onh the old one 
with improvements. The principal improvements made bv the new law 
relate particulaily to the clutse making industry . the division of the pro- 
vince into districts, the independence oi the inspectors, the abolition of 
the milk lest replaced In eoutiolUd receipt of milk and a huger number 
of short visits to the factory. 

The province being divide d into districts, each distiict is uifuMtd 
to an assistant inspector geaic r.il, who*c task it is to call upon and supervise 
the inspectors undei his 01 del* being always m the same region, he can 
form a better conception of the work of the inspectors under his direction 
and the progress achieved As he has the responsibility foi his distiict all 
that relates to it is subject to him. It is he who recommends the gianting 
of licences and diplomas, as well a* then refusal or cancellation when 
necessary , being responsible ten the inspection of the establishments in 
his district, he strives aftei impuwt ment oi the products and gets lid of 
those factory superintendents who aie without the necessary capacity 
or will not take proper steps to improve their position. 

As regards refusal of licence’s oi cancellations of diplomas, the inspectors 
are instructed to advise the manufacturer* of the reason of them possible 
forfeiture of tire right to make cheese, so that no one should be taken 
by surprise and all should be enabled to mend their ways wheie necessary. 

The pecuniary independence of tlx inspectors has long been demanded 
by the latter themselves and by those interested in the dairy industry. 
The new law r provides for this by imposing a tax of 15 dollars per year on 
the butter and cheese factories and charging the Government with the re- 
muneration of the inspectors. The advantages of this reform are evident. 

The replacing of the te»sting of milk by the passing of the milk on re- 
ceipt is a particularly important change. It is impossible for an inspector 
to properly test and to pass the milk for receipt at the same time, because 
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parsing for receipt consists in thoroughly examining the cans or containers 
in which the milk is brought. If this examination is properly made, 
the inspector has no time left to do anything else. On the other hand, in 
order that supervision over the quality of the milk should be effective, it 
should be carried out every day by the superintendent of manufacture. 
Needless to say, for this purpose he must be qualified to test the milk in 
the manner prescribed by law. The passing of the milk for reception by 
the inspector presents great advantages The inspector does not confine 
himself to refusing the bad milk but he also gives advice as to the pre- 
cautions to be adopted to keep the product in its original condition. If the 
cans are dirty, he points out the impossibility of supplying good milk in 
such cans. Finally he endeavours to get the supplier to estimate the loss 
occasioned by the bad milk brought to cheese factories, a loss in quality 
and in yield which is much higher than is generally believed. 

With regard to the importance of the short visits it follows from the 
principal object of the inspection of the establishments, which is the turning 
out of products of the best quality. To secuie this lesult the establish- 
ments must be inspected as often as possible, which cannot be done if the 
officer entrusted with this duty spends an entire day in each of them when 
he calls On the other hand, by reducing the length of the visits, he is 
able to call at five or six cheese factories per day instead of one This 
will enable him always to be fully informed of what is taking place in his 
region, and to avert a host of errors in manufacture by giving warning in 
good time to the managers of the cheese factories when the method adopted 
requires modification. 

The following few figures show the activity of the inspectors m 193 5 . 


Average number of establishments per division 42.54 

Average number of long visits (work days of inspect 01) . . . 88.74 

Average number of short visits 1 78*38 

>• > pel establishment .... 6.41 


Thanks to these manifold inspections a number of establishments 
have already decided to improve their installation (cement paving, cooled 
ripening chamber, and drainage system). In view of the insistence of 
the inspectors who point out in writing to the owners the improvements 
required, there is reason to believe that the conditions of manufacture will 
undergo still further amelioration in the future. 

The report of the inspectors general of cheese factories records that 
the most serious hindrance to the progress of the dairy industry is formed 
by the small factories. Their number is considerable, as results from the 
following statement showing the average quantity of milk received pet 
clay during June 1915 in different groups of establishments engaged in 
cheese making generally : 
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190 factories received an average of 

296 ■> ” > 

2 55 

166 


94 

48 

17 


1517 lbs 
2468 - 

fd 7 8 ' 

43^6 
5J 22 

6364 

735J 

9147 


rhe leport unfoitunately doc^ not specify the number of co-opeiative 
sKutie comprised in each of these categories. I11 view of its being al- 
most impossible to obtain a peifect cheese 111 small establishments, and the 
almost tnxupi ruble difficulties which prevent small manufacturers adopt- 
ing all the necossa r y up-to-date improvements m plant, the inspectors 
end* uvoui to gioup the^e fact ones in twos or t luees in oidei to reduce 
then ’mmbei and increase then productive* powers, which cannot be 
otherwise Ilian favourable to t lie quality of the cheese obtained. 


; I'm work 01 mi 01 orii\\ii\i, ai.xiu unm mictliw 
01 cuu \i\ki 01 qi \ m ^ 

Among the co-operative undertakings of the province in the depait 
men* oi Dairy industry the most important is unquestionably the co- 
operative agricultural Society of Cheese- makers of Quebec 

This Sociely was founded in Apiil 1910, and its brilliant activit} is 
a vu> fine example of the results which may be yielded by c< -operation. 

It has the great merit of having introduced, with the support of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, the sale of daily products after classifications, 
that is according to quality, in Quebec It had a very modest beginning 
Organised by thirty farmers who had each subscribed for one 10 dollar 
share payable at the rate of one dollai per year, it had, at the 15th Novem- 
ber 1915 (the date of the sixth annual leport of its operations) 1 800 mem- 
bers, a paid-up capital of 1373 shares 01 813,730 on which 82,088 had been 
paid These figures however are still modest, and give but an inaccurate 
idea of the commercial importance of this association The considerable 
character of its operations is attested by its aggregate turnover, which at 
the 31st December 1915 amounted to 82,077,564.96. With regard to the 
surplus appearing in the balance sheet, being 8 5. 94^- 7 1 at the 1st January 
19x5, it amounted at the date of the report to 818,696 after deducting the 
sum required for the payment of an annual dividend of 0 % on the capital 
paid up in the last two years. $ 

This prosperous position is easily explained. Shareholdersliip of the 
Society affords indisputable advantages to farmers washing to derive the 
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largest possible profit from their products. By its means (a point to which 
we shall revert) the farmer obtains the highest market prices for his pro- 
ducts ; every year it distributes to its members a dividend on the paid-up 
capital ; it also sends them a circular every fortnight containing the prices 
obtained for each product during the two preceding weeks, and market 
reviews. Under these circumstances it is not surprising that its progress 
has been rapid, so much so that 500 new members joined the Society in 

1915. 

It confined its activity first of all to the sale of butter and cheese. A 
system of selling the products after their classification has pioved quite 
effective in practice, as it constitutes a guarantee to the buyer and brings 
with it a remuneration to the good farmei who is rewarded lor his efforts 
by the additional profit yielded by his better quality products, which in 
turn spurs him on to greater pioduction. We may add that the classi- 
fication is made by experts of the Provincial Dairy Indtisli y Society , and that 
consequently it offers every possible guarantee of impartiality. Accord- 
ing to the testimony of tw’o assistant inspectors general supei using Hus 
wwk in 1915, the following is the effect of this method ' “At the begin- 
ning of the season there came to hand a large quantity of cheeses origi- 
nating from new factories, bad in appearance, irregular in weight, boxes 
badly made, with bad wood, cheese badly finished . . after a tew weeks 
of check by classification there was a complete change and these consign- 
ments have now come up to the standard. The over* acid cheese has al- 
most disappeared, which proves that the quality of the milk is improving 
The uniformity in weight is remarkable, which is a very valuable market 
quality ” In short, thanks to this supervision, greater unifoimitv in ma- 
nufacture, weight, get-up and packing is secured 

The Society has largely contributed to obtaining a just appieciation 
of Quebec cheese on the English market, thus increasing the profit ol the 
producers. 

While defending the interests of farmers from the commercial point 
of dew, it also exerts an educational action on them. During the expired 
year it has continued to extend the manufacture of pasteurised butler in 
the province, which butter, owing to its flavoui and keeping qualities 
fetches a higher price from the dealer and the consumer. 

It has also organised prize competitions among manufacturers ol pas- 
teurised and non -pasteurised butter. 

From 1914 onwards the Co-operative Agricultural Society of Cheese- 
makers of Quebec also took up the sale of fresh eggs and poultry, and in 
1915 it extended its business to several other branches of agricultural in- 
dustry, such as the sale of sides of bacon, maple syrup, maple sugar, can- 
ned apples and plums, and meat from the Government abattoir at St. Va- 
lier (1). 

(1) This aba t toil ^chr»ol was built in 1014 by the Department of Agriculture Us object 
is to train expert-. for the cured meat industry, to stimulate pig rearing fen bacon in the district 
and ptovmc-e, and to U urh the b( -a nn thuds of breeding, slaughter and curing 
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Poult r> 18,230 1K4U1 1 « 24,820 pounds f9,-)iS pounds — 62,577 pounds 
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This growth of its activity is due to the fact that in the previous year 
a number of local co-operative societies organised in different parishes of 
the province joined the Association and that 25 of these societies sold 
their products through its agency in 1915. 

The following table gives the quantity of products sold through its 
agency since it entered upon operations, together with its turnover year 
by year . 

Total butter and cheese of each qualit> sold from 1910 to 1915 * 


Prorim t 


QuaUl\ Qualitx Qualits Pasteurised Aggregate 

N i N .» N 3 Butler Total 


Client 1 02 401 boxes 21 1,002 buxt.s 1 10,072 bo\xs — 490,675 Ijoslc" 

But lei 91,452 > * 16,945 > 4.701 2 |,qSi boxes 168, 079 > 


Total turnover irom lqio to 1915 . 


$7 >^.272 90 


The advantages to producers of effecting sales through the Society, 
as pointed out by us above, are made strikingly evident by Hie following 
table showing what a butter factory which sold its products to the Co- 
operative Agricultural Society of Cheese-makers of (Quebec would have 
lost during the 1915 season by disposing of its butter diiect on the market 
of sSt. Hyacinthe. 

This a table is a complete demonstration of the favourable results 
which rational co-operation may achieve, and is the best kind of propaganda 
for the development of co-operative societies m Canada 
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Tabek II — Co-operative Sales and Direct Sales 
What a Butter Factory would have lost m 1915, by selling its Buttei direct , 



Number 

Price obtained 

Puce which 

would have 

Month 

<t 

boxes 

weigut 

(in pounds) j 

by the 

Co operative 

Society 

been obtained 

on the market 

of 

May 

2lh 

I 

12,208 

1 

$ 

3,536 82 

St Hyacinthe 

$ 

3,564 J2 

June 

1O9 

9,464 

2,602.18 

2,521 96 

Jul\ 

218 

1 2,208 

3,372 60 

3 , *33 40 

August 

2\2 

12,992 

5 , 599.82 

3 , 492 .i 6 

Septc mix r 

20Q 

11,704 

3,445 61 

3,277 89 

( X toiler 

20 T 

I 1,250 

3,625 51 

3,565 80 

No\ ember 


4 , 7°4 

1.487,71 

1 411 40 

1 itcomb* 1 

20 

1 120 

3O0 60 

336 00 


lot 1) IoSI 

75 656 

22,039 85 

21,502 53 

Tuffeu net of truispoit from St 

Hvacmthe to Monti t 

alSo, - po 

1 00 pounds 

1 66,41 

Total imount obt dined from the Cooperative Soattv 

which the butter factor \ would have obtained in the 

mai ktts of 

21,688 97 

22,039 85 

St H\ acinthc 

Vuiount gained by stlhng to the Loojieratne soeiet\ 


21,688 97 

$ 370 88 


Pasteurised butter ietclied on the average 1 } tent more pel pound 
than N° 1 buttei , therefore this facton would have made $189,14 more 
if it had turned out pasteurised butter 
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Ovprai ) (Haus) Sains itkt foretoken* It. t 1 Noigt (Cooprralnt l lidcriakmgb in Noiway). 
Y hr i -Hama, iom 


^ I Ills I (>1< V OF TUT MOVIoMl M 

The geographical configuration of Norway, with its mountains fo- 
rests and fiords, placing such great difficulties in the way of communica- 
tion, and accustoming the inhabitants to rely upon their own forces alone, 
is anything but favourable to the development of co-operation, so much 
so indeed that for many years the difficulty, not to say the impossibility, 
of combining the Norwegian citizens into groups with common economic 
interests had almost passed into a proverb 

The products of Norwegian agriculture moreover were until a very 
late date almost exclusively consumed on the spot . so that the development of 
co-operation lacked one of the principal incentives existing in other coun- 
tries, that is, the need ot organising by its aid on distant markets the sale 
of large quantities of agricultural produce. Not only so, but very little has 
been done in Norway to promote co-operation either by the public powers or 
private persons Some endeavours were set on foot merely in a spirit of 
imitation of what was taking place abroad, and without taking the special 
conditions of the country into account. The literature dealing with co- 
operation is also poor The few remarks which here follow will show how 
slow was the progress of co-operation in that country. 

The first Norwegian co-operative society, the Rausjodal dairy, was 
founded in 1855 by 30 small farmers in an out-of-the-way district in the 
North. Their initiative is consequently not the product of external in- 
fluence but of a local need which made itself felt. In the following year 3 
more co-operative dairies were opened. 
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In l8b0 (the same year as in Denmark) the first consumeiA society 
was founded, which awakened great interest in all social classes. 

In 1869 a first endeavour was made to set going a co-operative so- 
ciety for the purchase of seeds , in 1855 the agricultural society of Akershuu 
decided to buy chemical manure and livestock for its members, which ex- 
ample was rapidly followed by othei societies. In 1889 we have the 
first important public discussion on agricultural co-operation at the 
<1 Association for economic agricultural interests” of Christiania. 

From that 3 ear onwards the interest in co-operative undertakings 
underwent rapid spread, though the actual progress of the eo-opeiative 
movement still remained small 

In 1895 there was started the lust co-operative society for the exporta- 
tion of agricultural produce in the following year theie was founded at 
Chnstiama the first big co-operative association among agricultural soci 
eties for the purchase of the raw materials required by farmers Two years 
later m 1897, a large gathering of farmers was held, which proceeded to 
appoint a committee to consider the formation of a co-operative abattoir 
to work for exportation N011 until 1800 howevei did the enquiries cai - 
tied out with this object bear hurt, the first Noiwegian co-operative abat- 
toir being cieated at Aalesund In the same \ear theie was formed a 
Union between the agricultural societies of different provinces for purchase 
in common having its scat at Bergen 

The new cent 1113 witnessed 111 Norwegian agriculture the beginning 
of a new era in many matters, including that of co-opeiation Till then 
the movement had been mainly theoretical, and had expressed itself in 
meetings discussions and commissions without any notable practical 
results being obtained N01 indeed could it be otherwise It had been 
the example ol Denmark which had impelled the Norwegians to seek in 
10-operation almost exclusively tire means lor increasing the exportation 
of their agricultural produce, without taking sufficient account ot the differ- 
ence existing between the agriculture of the two countries Denmark 
produces much more than it consumes hence the need to export, with 
Norway this is not the case, consequently that country needed to set 
othei objects before itself in co-operation. Realising this truth at last, 
and made wise by experience, the co-operators set out upon the right road, 
and year by year a growth has been noted in co-operative institutions, like- 
wise powerfully assisted by the action of the public authorities and in par- 
ticular by the interest taken by the great association for the welfare of 
Norway (Selskapci fw Norges VJ) 

A few figures may here be adduced to show the pi ogress achieved of 
late years by Norwegian co-operation 

In 1913 there were in Norway 1787 associations of a co-operative cha- 
racter, Their distribution according to the purpose of then opeiatioi^ 
and their business turnover are shown by the following table : 
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Tabu' I - V umber and Importance aj the Associations 
of a co-operative charade > in the [manual star iqi2-iqi 


Nature oi the Soviet \ 

Number 

Number 

which 

1 replied to the 
enquiries 

1 

I'mnovr 

(111 Uronei) 

Dairies and chcisi makis 

b( x > 

1 

Obo 

About 2b <00,000 

Collet ti\< buttci sellers 

*7 

— 

\b- ,000 

Abattoirs 

2 

1 

I S] j SSI 

Associations loi joint ] mi chases 

5 

) 

» ^ 

Butter exports 

b 

1 

1 M 0 

Salt of eijtfs 

, 1 

22 

2QS,oI 7 

Sale ol wood 

; \ 

•H 

2 > 2 M V* 

oeneral collectiw s„ik-, 



1 , 1< ,0110 

Consumers’ -<x a 1 1< s 

> 7 ° 

2=>2 

t 8,5 1 j b(^ 

Total 

1,1*7 

oqo 

b2, J,20S 


The mimbei of associations of a co-operative character there foie ap- 
proximates to 1200, covering the production and sale of almost all agricul- 
tural produce. 

From the table it will be seen that there are societies handling one pro- 
duct alone , others on the contrary make all the typical products of Norwe- 
gian agriculture the object of their operations 

The 5 great associations for collective purchases of the i av materials 
required for agriculture are formed of the union of 1 544 societies each of 
which constitutes an autonomous body in its own territory 

The business turnover of the 990 co-operative societies which lephed 
to the enquiries exceeded, during the period of one year, f>2 million kronei, 
or 100 million francs, but to this figure there should be added the by no 
means small amount of the societies which did not reply, and as to which 
therefore the figures are not to hand. 

In any event the figure of 100 million is in itself veiy high if we con- 
sider that the total population of Norway in the year under review did 
not exceed 2 % millions and the rural population 1,700,000 inhabitants. 

Having thus cast a glance at the general movement of agricultural 
co-operation, it now becomes necessary to review individually the develop- 
ment of the different kinds of co-operative societies, beginning with those 
of produce: s 
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$ 2. PROLK curs* Co ORKKVlTVh SOCIETIES. 


A. Dames and Cheese- makers. 

The first attempts at co-operation in the department of the production 
and trade in milk date back to more than half a century ago, but it was not 
until the last decades of the nineteenth century that the movement 
grew with marked rapidity. 

In 1855 there was founded the first co-operative dairy ; since then 
the ten-yearly increase (and from 1845 the five-yearly) is as follows; 


i8t>5 7 1900 7-54 

1875 >4 1405 bbi 

1885 18b 1410 biS 

1845 464 1414 bbo 


I11 1410, in addition to the bi8 co-operative dairies, there existed 120 
private dairies and cheese makers, that is in all 738 concerns, the aggregate 
mi k output of which was .>38,084,000 kilograms, paid for to the producers 
at the rate of 10.2 kroner per kilogram of full-cream milk and b.7 per 
kilogram of skim milk. 

Of the 738 dairies . 


225 or 31 
i<)6 » 27 
203 » 28 ° <( 
65 •• 8 ° (1 

28 .1 4 » 0 

II f 2 


had an output below 100,000 kilograms per annum 
)' fiom 100,000 to 200,000 kg. per annum 

)< >» 200,000 to 500,000 > 

*> > - 500,000 to 1,000,000 » >' 

1,000,000 to 2,000,000 >' 

.* >1 in excess ot 2,000,000 kg per annum 


H. ('o ofhtativc Souctn's for the Sate of Butter 


In many parts of Norway it is difficult to get together a sufficient quan- 
tity of milk to start a dairy or cheese fac tory. Under these circumstances 
a simpler form of co-operation has been thought out ; unions for the sale 
of butter. On a given day of the week each member brings his butter to 
the premises of the society where it is once again manipulated, and reduced 
to a single mass of the same quality which has the advantage of being 
homogeneous, and therefore sells at a higher price. 

The first society of this kind was founded in 1871 ; from 1880 omvaiu* 
these co-operative societies spread rapidly, though owing to their nature 
they remained confined to a few districts in the northern part of Norway 
(provinces of Nordland and Tromso). 
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In iqi2 there were 37: the following are the principal facts concerning 
them 

The average membership per society was 4c), and the number of cows 
181 

Koi each member theie were 3.7 cows. 

The average annual output of butter per society was 6654 kilos, 
and the ttirnovei I2,b4(> kroner. 

C ( 0-0 p< ) ain't . 1 battoi > s 

Thtse societies did so well 111 Denmaik that Norwegian breeders have 
repeatedly attempted to introduce them in their own country. The first 
endeavom to open a co-opeiative abattoir oceuried about 1880, but the so- 
ciety did bad business and very shortly had to suspend operations Sub- 
sequent!} the question was repeatedly agitated 111 diffcient parts of the 
country but faultlessly Not until 1899 was anothei co-operative More 
and lkiume abattoir formed, which howevei likewise ceased to exist after 
two years The third attempt took place in IQ04, and was more suc- 
cessful the abattoir being still in existence, but not very active 

The reason of the failure of these three societies lies principally in 
the want of experience of the founders and managers, and in the fact that 
the production was not huge enough to feed the slaughter houses, parti- 
cularly those which had been opened with the object of exporting their 
products 

At last in iqri alter many years’ dogged work, the first large co-ope 
rative Norwegian abattoir was constituted, tormed exclusively of small 
peasants. The capital subscribed was 300,000, krone 1 and the number of 
cattle* belonging to members attained the figure of 30 000 

This abattoir is now 111 a flourishing condition The number of mem* 
bei.s ha> risen from 5041 to 5815. the number of head of cattle from 30,000 
to 53,593 (March 1913) with an average of 92 head pei member, and the 
annual balance sheet fluctuates about an atnotml of 2 million kroner of 
receipts and expenditure 

§ 3. AuKlCUI/fURAI, UNIONS FOR Col,],KCTlVK PURCHASES. 

The foundation and development of co-operative dairies in the last 
half of the preceding century marks the passage from agriculture consuming 
its own products to agriculture producing for sale. This transformation 
nat urally calls forth the need for the purchase of larger quantities of commo- 
dities required for the cultivation of the fields, in particular manures and 
seeds. Experience soon made it evident that when isolated individuals 
or small societies purchase they generally pay high prices and receive in- 
ferior goods. 

The (inly course open to agriculturists in order to obtain good pro- 
ducts at reasonable prices is that of combining into co-operative societies 
for the purpose of collective sales. In Norway it was the local agricultural 
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associations and the co operative dairies which took the initiative m toiming 
moit extensive unions for pui chasing the mantiies and seeds jequired for 
their members 

It is not precisely known when tin first collective puichases took 
place but it is certain that little by little the associations m particular com 
bmed into more extensive organisations m which collective purchases were 
made one of the primirv obic<ts for which the associations existed 

There were thus formed 5 large associations about with there were 
giouped all the small loc il unions scattered throughout the country These 
associations at present comprise 1 >44 unions and their development ma\ 
be easily followed fiom the t ible below which gives their total annual 
balance figure from i8gb to mi , 
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As will be sec n the growth is continuous and lapid m 17 >eais the 
annual turnover me leased forty times md 111 the entile period together it 
attained to nearly bo million kroner 

Not only so but the amount of purchases earned out represent an 
evergrowing proportion of the total puichases by Norwegian agricul 
ture Precise figures are only available for chemical manures which 
owing to then homogeneous character are bttter adapted foi purchase 
in large quantities 

The following aie in point of fact the total purchases of manure foi 
Norwegian agriculture which took place from iqoo to iqii and the amount 
durchasecl by co-operative societies 
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Quantity of Manures Pimhascd 


Year 

In th( wht»u 
v. oMutrv 

B\ < 0 opu.itn 
societies 

I\u.< utai*< 

xqoo . . 

Ions 

• • 18,034.4 

5* 12 3*4 

>8.4 

190G 

. . . 4I,280.C) 

17,956 0 

43 5 

3911 

. . . 47,901 0 

29 , 772.0 

5 1 5 


The aggregate quantity of manuies used by Norwegian agiicul- 
turists increased more than two-fold from tcjoo to iqit , during the same 
period however the amount bought by co-operative associations in- 
creased almost six-fold. 

In order to understand how these co-operative societies opeiate, it 
is thought desirable to add here a few observations as to their oiganisa- 
tion, which relate in particular to the biggest of them, the “ Union of 
Agricultural Societies for collective Purchase” (Lainihu^hoMvuu’sscL- 
ka pt rut s faelleskdp) . 

The local sections are bound to purchase manures through the Federa- 
tion but for other goods no such obligation exists 

The capital required for these operations is obtained by means of 
loans granted by the local bodies and drawn from special funds put aside 
for this purpose, or from the available general funds The local bodies 
sometimes only guarantee the loans conti acted by the societies with pn- 
vate persons 

The n umbei of members of each association is usually vei y high Thus 
m the case of the Union just mentioned it attained the figiue of 16,588 dis- 
tributed over 8 provinces In most cases, howevei, the membership is be- 
low this, and the operations of the association cover two 01 tlnec provin- 
ces at most 

Each Union embraces a certain liumbei ot local sections which 
usually must consist of at least io members, the one mentioned above pos- 
sesses as many as 574 sections another society, that of Agder on the other 
hand, only has 50 The central direction is generally formed by the re- 
piesentatives of the individual sections, one for each section It elects 
the chairman, vice-chairman, and, if necessary, inspectors , it canies out 
collective purchases and distributes them as required among the local 
shops or sections, which in turn hand them 011 1o the members The sec- 
tions are collectively responsible for the goods purchased, and generally 
have to pay for them within 30 days following the forwarding. 

Losses, if any, are distributed among the sections in proportion to 
the purchases , the profits serve to form a reserve fund, with the exception 
of 2% which goes to benefit those sections that are up to date with their 
payments. When the reserve fund has reached one tenth of the average 
balance sheet figure of the last three yeais a further allocation to the 
sections may be made 
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§ 4. Co-OI'KKATI \ J, SaI.ES SOCIETIES. 

We have already stated that the sale of agricultural products was one 
of the primary and principal incentives in Norway to the formation of co- 
operative bodies. 

As far back as the last two decades of the expired century the idea of 
founding co-operative societies for the sale and export of some agricultural 
products was much discussed ; not until the first years of this century how- 
evei was a beginning made of carrying the idea into effect, at the time when 
the increase of agricultural production gave birth to the difficult problem 
ol the marketing of the goods in excess of local needs. 

The excellent results secured in this department by co-operation, 
especially in Denmark impelled Norwegian agriculturists to have recourse 
to Jus means for seeming the same results. 

There are 5 descriptions of co operative sales societies in Norway: 

1) Cooperative butter export societies. 

S) Co-o])erative egg sale societies. 

>) Co-operative wood sale societies. 

4) Co-operative societies tor the collective sale of various agricultu- 
ral products 

3) Co-operative city milk supply societies. 

We will deal with them in their order 


A ('o-ofraMise HitiUr /:\f>orl > on die s. 

Tlieie are at present 0 , but the particulars on hand relate only to 4. 

Each society is formed by the union of a number of dairies - from 
10 to o. and its object is to conclude collective contracts in favour of 
its own members at the highest possible prices. 

The societies make it their chief work to promote the exportation of 
the butter to England, but they do not object to extending their opera- 
tions to other markets also. No dairy can conclude contracts without the 
approval of the direction of the co-operative society, consisting ot one direc- 
tor and two members elected at the general meeting, at which each dairy 
has a \ote. 

The direction is also concerned to improve the packing of the goods, 
to ensure uniformity of quality of the butter and facilitate forwarding. 
It may expel any dairy which fraudulently and systematically supplies 
bad goods. 

The expenses are divided among the dairies in proportion to the quan- 
tity of butter supplied. 

How effective the work of this society is may be seen from the 
following table. 

This table shows for the years 1903-1911 the prices obtained in ling- 
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land by the 1 iondela%t n ^mor export fort mng (the largest of these co-ope- 
rative societies) as compared with the maximum prices of the Copenhagen 
list which, as is well known is the principal centre of butter supph to 
the Knglish market 


\ tell 
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of barrel* *old 
(of ",1 kilo* 
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Maximum price 
per kR 
acoorchuR 
to Copculiageu 
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soact\ 
(kronei ) 
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By intelligent and assiduous work giving special attention to liupio 
vcment of the qualitv of the goods and the packing tht societies ha\t m 
the last yeai for which inhumation is to hand succeeded iu securing jui- 
ces still higher even than those obtained by the Danish produce is in anv 
ease the differences below preceding years arc negligible 

Tht foui societies toi which paiticulais aic avail lbk sell aumiallv 
about 700,000 kilos of butter oi an aggregate value of ibout 1 * 2 million 
kroner at the average price of 2 1 0 kroner pci kilo 


B Co opt S outfit's fn* Uu Salt <>/ / js 

In this department likewise Norway ranks after Denmaik which is 
the gieat exporter of eggs to England The position lias however much 
improved since the co-operative societies developed There are 31 such 
societies mostly established in the northern part of the country but the 
data 111 leference to membership and balance sheet figures are known only 
for 22 It appears that 111 1912 the membership amounted to 1630, and the 
number of hens belonging to the members to 35,686 the eggs delivered 
amounted to 252 824 kilogrammes , and the turnover attained 298,017 
kronei In all it m.i> be calculated that the societies sell about 350 thou- 
sand kronei worth of eggs per annum 

The number of these societies is relatively small, because the produc- 
tion of eggs has not yet assumed large proportions and therefore producers 
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have up to now been able to dispose of their products with faulitx at ad 
vantageous prices 

With a view to sketching in line! outline the organisation of this so 
ciety wc reproduce here some provisions from the bye laws of the Romsdal 
co-operative society one of the most important in the branch 

The object of this society is to pio\ide for its own members i umune 
rative market for eggs and other poultry pioducts to promote and improve 
the breeding of poultry md by me 111s of direct purchases to supple 
breeders with the best breeding animals md ill other requisites for this 
business 

The ttfg salt tmlos (t^gsal^shndst jtt,) ire membeis oi the socle tv 
thev aie local bodies made up m then turn of the mdiuduil producers 
The producers pa\ an entrance fee oi •><> ore and => ore joi cieli hen 
possessed the circles pax the societies in entrance lec oi ore per 
member 1 ach circle mint pos-es- it le ist joo hens It is bound to 
deliver its entire production to the sock tv The eggs must be fresh md 
clean They aie numbered md the st imp oi the lick is aftixed on each 
lor each egg which e mnot be used le which n not ficsh 01 is dirtx 
the product i p tvs a lint oi 2-) ore ml m else ot leenrrenec rn-iv be 
expelled The delivery oi the eggs is nude even ^ dav*- from the 15th 
April to the 15th ]nh md cun 1 -> d ivs during the lest oi the ve u 
Payment for the eggs to the prodiu e * is nude bv weiglit even i-, tins 
but alwi>s 1 month dtei elite 

The general meeting is ioimed ot the u pie suit atives oi tile click 1 ' 
one per ciulc the direct n n oi -numbers elected b\ the representatives 
1 bx the igrienlturd snuctv dvidhtt holdiu ssc/s faptl) md the ether bx 
the f(\thii (fo d nfotoun ^ (i) 


V ( o t ill S out t i s // ( f \\ ) ) } 

Then societies an organisations oi xti\ recent origin created quite 
during the last few \cars Tlu x tie i putieular advantage to sin ill 
owners of wooded land who bx then ud sell then wood on the same 
advantage ous terms is Urge foicst owners Tile soeuAv M>its out the 
various qualities of wood and succeeds in eifeetmg the sale of laigt qum 
titles of uniform merchandise bearing the stamp oi the soeutx md 
therefore guaranteed it ■'he most uWautageom possible prices In 
addition however to handling the individual output of then numbers 
the co-operative societies also aim at encouraging more lationai culti 
vation ot forest m the interests of national economx and saie guarding the 
collective interest ot the producers m even other direction 

At the end of iqi t there were 71 co-operative societies 50 of whiui 
had combined into 4 large associations the * Mjosdtstnld ernes skohjs iu 

(1) r ( i,drri is the. district pitted under a / ^ m official with 1 1mm Mt * in I 
judicial powers 
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forening comprising 20 societies with an annual sale of about 900,000 kro- 
ner ; the Drammensdistriktetb forening , with about 700 members, and an 
annual sale of 1,710,000 kroner ; the Ned re Vest- I'd emarkens skogseter- 
' foraim^ formed by 4 co-operative societies, with about 130,000 kroner of 
sales, and the Indherreds skogsei erf arming which only sells 3 000 kroner 
worth of wood, produced by 9 co-operative societies. 

The membership of 43 co-operative societies was 1620 in 1913 ; the 
area of forest, belonging to 23 co-operative societies was 1,509,500 
maul (1) and the total sale of all the societies amounted approximately 
to kroner 2,824,430 per year. 

From the Bye-laws of the Associations it appears that these do not 
carry out the sale direct for the individual societies, but confine them- 
selves to the function of regulating and directing production. They fix the 
minimum selling prices and inform the sections as to the conditions of the 
market * they may restrict the felling of the forest belonging to their mem- 
bers and are always kept advised by the latte 1 as to the quantities of wood 
available ; they endeavour to act in concert with the othei associations 
and are bound to give advice and assistance to the individual societies. 
The latter, in turn, do not as a rule make it obligatory on each member to 
deliver all his production to the society, but endeavour to secure that the 
sale should only take place through the latter, and that the member should 
in no case conclude a sale before conferring with the management of the 
society. The member must, before the 1st November in each year, com- 
municate in writing the quantities and qualities of wood which he proposes 
to sell. From the annual sale of each purchaser 5 % is set aside and depo- 
sited with a bank in order to be used foi the improvement of forest cult! 
vation on his property. 

Each forest owner of the provinces may become a mmnbu. Each 
member pays a contribution proportional to th< area of his forest. 

I) ( o-operahoe s otnlu >s for the Collective S ole 0/ enrv Description 
hf i eerie ult urn! Product^ 

k 

These societies, in contrast to those examined above, do not specia- 
lise in any individual product but undertake the disposal of the entire agri- 
cultural production of their members 

There are in existence in Norway founded between 1912 and 19 r j. 
In view of the short space of time which has elapsed since their origin it 
is not yet possible to form an exact idea of the economic results obtained. 

The most usual articles which they undertake to sell are bacon, eggs, 
potatoes, herbs, fruit, etc. 

The farmers are for the most part not under obligation to deliver all 
their products to the society, but in practice this rule is followed every- 
where. 


(1) One man/ is equal to about 0 83 an" 
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They must, however, undertake to remain members for a fixed num- 
ber of years, generally five. The associations also undertake the sale of 
the produce to non-member farmers. The organisation of these societies 
likewise provides for the establishment of sales departments in cities. The 
expenses are met by means of the members contributions. 

The most interesting of these societies is that known as the “ Bonder- 
nes Faellessalg ” , formed of small farmers residing in every part of Norway, 
so that, in contrast to other co-operative societies, it is not of a local charac- 
ter at all. It represents the first step towards a general co-operative so- 
ciety of all the Norwegian agriculturists. 

It was founded in 1912 with a capital of more than 150 thousand kro- 
ner, and with about 9,000 members scattered throughout the country. In 
the first 14 months of operation the sales attained 1,400,000 kroner, or 
about 100,000 kroner per month. The members are not bound to deliver 
their production. Other particulais 111 relation to these interesting co-ope - 
rative bodies are not yet at our disposal. 


Iv * ( o-operativc City Milk Supply Societies. 

These associations likewise represent the latest outcome ot Norwegian 
co-opeiation. Two have b^en louuded, one supplying milk to Christiania 
and the other to Bergen; both only b.gan operations 111 1913 It is interest- 
ing to recall how the formation of the first came about . Originally the co- 
op* rut ive dairies sold their milk readily to the dealers and concluded con- 
tracts with carric rs to convey tlu goods from the railway to the businesses. 
Ivittle bv little these carriers began to bu> the milk from the dairies and 
sell it to the dealers, thus forming a n< v class of intermediaries. In 1908 
there were in Christiania 45 of these wholesalers who, under the* spin of 
competition, continued opening new milk shops. In Christiania indeed 
the milk shops which m 190S nmnbc re d 1045 had risen to 1075 in 1911. The 
increase of business rxecessarih led to an increase in the cost of sale of the 
milk. That is why in T908 the producers received drv‘ 9.5 per litre of milk 
which was afterwards sold readily at it> 17 ore ; and in 1911 the prices 
were 10.5 and 18-19 (ire respect ivc 1 \ (1). It will be readily understood 
that under such circumstances the idea arose of getting rid of the inter- 
mediaries and undertaking the collective and direct sale of the goods 

After various attempts a co-operative society for the sale of milk 111 
Christiania w ? as formed with a capital of 500,000 kroner, divided into quo- 
tas of 200 kroner each, corresponding to 10,000 litres of milk. 

The society now comprises about 70 dairies which dispose of 31 to 92 
million litres of output of milk per annum. It distributes about 8 million 
litres (or one fifth of the annual consumption of the capital) to the eon- 


(1) An endeavour mule by individual cow keeper to forward then milk dnect, 
without passing through the dairies’ hands, had yielded the name result. 
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sumers direct, and the remainder through intermediaries Tlie goods 
arrive by railway from the places of production which are at distances 
of 80 kilometres (m 011c ease 120 kilometres) from the cit\ 

Many of the dames ongmally devoted themselves to the manufacture 
of buttci and cheese as they had not found it expedient to sell milk but 
m proportion as the consumption of this latte 1 food grew and new railways 
weic built, thev undertook the sale of the produet 111 the natural state, 
swelling the ranks of the eo operative societies 

Owing to the short time the soeicty has been in existenee in Christia- 
nia no figures as to its turnover tan be adduced It is merd) known that 
the installation of the great central building in Christiania fitted up with 
the mod up to date mipiovemtnts in the dan> mdustrv cost nearly I 
mil lion ki oner 


^ 5 Const wi rs sounm s 


Th Inst of these eo opt r itive societies was founded in ibbb and was 
straightway followed b\ mam others all welcomed b\ tlx public which 
beheld m tlxm tlx most effective means for amelioi ition <>J the economic 
position of th lower classes 

Unfortunateh the beginnings were not \er\ uispicious because pai- 
ticulaily on account of the niexperience of the foundcis md 1 lie cxccssne 
credit allowc d to me mbt rs munv soc icties canx to m xbiupt end \ re ic 
tion followed m Die shape of a wave of mistrust which hindtied all further 
progress 

On towards the beginning of this century the sinking lcsulfs neured 
abroad and the prospcrit) of souk of the Norwcgi m socntics winch being 
better administered had been ible to keep themsehe^ gomg ciuseel a re - 
crudeseenee of favour with the public which understood tint the failures 
had been due rather to a bid application of principles th m to m) want of 
correctness of the pi maples themselves 

During the last few \ears progress has been rapid as appeals from the 
following figures foi npo 
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The major part of the societies are situate, as will be seen, in the rural 
districts ; the cit> societies are however proportionally much richer in num- 
bers, averaging 2t)0 members per society, while the rural do not exceed an 
average of 85 members. Still the latter have an average business turn- 
over per member in excess of the former ; namely 492 as compared with 388 
kroner. 

There are appended sonic further particulars taken from the balance 
sheets of (>3 agricultural co-operative societies of consumers for the year 


1912. 

Number 

Aggregate turno\(r 

<«ross income 

Net income 

Membership 

of employees 

1 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

21 ,208 

4 6* 

7,402,100 

1,089,500 

501,200 


tuclmln g 221 
women 





The expenses rt present about 70°, ol the aggie gate turnover, and 
amount to 588.300 kronen, of which 353,000 aie distributed to employees 
tn the shape ol wages and piolit sharing 

Of the rut income about 75 5 (or kroner 378,600) is given to the 
membeis in the foim of allowances on purchases, and the balance goes to 
the leseivc and redemption fund 

The assets and liabilities an distributed as follows * 
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To complete these brief notes on co-operative societies of consumers 
a few particulars may be added in reference to the Norges Kooperative lands 
forming (Union of Agricultural co-operative Societies of Norway) which 
groups about 150 societies of this kind into a single organisation. 

It arose in 1906, with the object of promoting the economic develop- 
ment of the combined societies by means of collective purchases and joint 
production. 

In the department of production the Union has, up to now, confined 
itself to the manufacture of margarine. In 1914 however it also owned 
a tobacco factory. 

In 1912 the Union bought the building in which it is housed. 

It also issues a periodical called " The Co-operator ” and, by publi- 
cations and lectures, keeps the movement in favour of co-operation alive 
throughout the country 

Following the example of similar Danish institutions, it established 
in 1 91 1 a special savings department for its own members, which found 
great favour. 

This emerges from the following table, from which the rapid growth 
of the Union is also evident. 



Number 
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4 T 
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19 ro . . . 

57 

12,000 
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1911 

75 

15,000 

1,235,843 

21 

i ,008 

35,723 

1912 . 

117 

20,000 

l, 954* 2 9 5 

54 

^,604 f 

180,490 

1913 • • 

142 

, 22,000 

2,437,o6(> 

37 


302,948 


In seven years the number of affiliated societies has increased seven- 
fold ; the membership has been multiplied by three and the turnover by 
twelve ; equally flourishing is the savings department, in which, in three 
years, the number of the societies has doubled, that of the depositors has 
increased three-fold and the amount of the deposits has multiplied 
twelvefold. 

A few words as to the organisation of the Union, 

Membership is open to any co-operative society which makes applica- 
tion and satisfies the specified conditions. These conditions include the 
payment of a contribution of at least 100 kroner for every twenty members 
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who, during the past year, have purchased to a value of 50 kroner at least, 
and the obligation to increase the subscriptions in proportion as the mem- 
bership grows. The affiliated societies are only liable for the amount of 
their contributions. They must send their yearly accounts regularly to 
the Union, and reply to all the questions which the latter may address to 
them. 

All sales are at wholesale prices and for cash that is, for payment 
within thirty days after despatch of the goods. From the net receipts 5% 
is deducted to pay interest on the contributions of the societies ; the re- 
mainder is divided among the societies m proportion to the purchases made 
from the Union. Losses, if any, are covered out of the guarantee fund, or, 
if that is not sufficient, out of the reserve fund of the individual societies 
in proportion to the contribution for which they are liable. 

For the publication of the periodical “ The Co-operator'' each society 
must pay 10 (ire pel member quarterly in advance. The paper is 
forwarded to all the members direct. It is managed by a committee. 
The discussion of all problems relating to co-operation is free, bht the 
policy of the paper must lx in keeping with the principles of co-opt ration 
and the resolutions of the general meeting. 

The latter is the sovereign governor of the Union, and consists of the 
representative s of the societies in the pioportion of one per 200 members 
of the societies. The meeting elects the management consisting of seven 
members, which in practice is the central functioning body, as it makes 
all purchases and sales and carries the resolutions of the meeting into 
effect fi) 


§ (>. The farmers’ house. 

In conclusion mention may lx made of an original institution con- 
nected with the agricultural co-operative* movement, which is the so-called 
“ Peasants' House " erected in Christiania by a society founded in 19TI, 
formed by the Association for the welfare of Norway (S el ska pel for Norgcs 
Vd) and various agricultural co-operative societies, with the object of pro- 
viding agricultural institutes and the agricultural Youths' Association 
with good and commodious premises, at the lowest possible prices. 


(i) From the issue for April 1016 of the “ Bulletin eoopuatif international M we tnlu this 
further information for 101 y with regard to the Union The margarine factory and tobacco 
factory show an increase of 40 % in the business done The Banking department, vhuh in 
1 had at its disposal a sum of $47,000 kionei, in 1015 turned over 545,000 kioiiei Thirty 
new co-operative societies have affiliated with 2,500 members The journal “ The Co- opera- 
tor ” has reached a circulation of 25,000 copies The contribution of each society has been 
ner eased from 100 to 150 kroner tor each 20 members. Furthermore, a special secretariate 
has been former] for propaganda and education work Different important schemes aio under 
study for 1916, among them the formation oi a fund for pensions to employees Tin “Bui 
letin M likewise records the fact mentioned at the end of this article, of the tendemv to amal 
gamation among the different co-operative societies. 
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The building, completed in 1913, cost 1,200,000 kroner and produces 
an annual rent of 90,000 kroner. It is partly occupied by the share- 
holding associations themselves, and partly let to private persons. It also 
contains the so-called “ Agricultural Exchange ” intended for farmers 
who wish to meet and transact their business there. There is likewise a 
room for lectures on agricultural and co-operative propaganda and a hotel 
for farmers temporarily in the capital. 


§ 7 . This co-operation committee. 

It must b: finally noted that in order to make co-operative principles 
bettei known and appreciated throughout the country, the Association 
for the Welfare of Norway elected in 1910 a co-operation Committee which 
has performed ver> effective work in favour of agricultural co-operation, 
chic An 1 by means of lectures throughout the country and also publications. 
During 1911-1913 300 lectures were given in town and country with good 
results. The Committee also pressed the agricultural schools to arrange 
for special courses 111 co-operation, and by way of example started one for 
its own account in Christiania in March 1913. 

In addition the Committee in general affords its aid free of cl large 
in favour of any co-operative institute, apparently with good u suits 

This brief account of the Norwegian co-operative movement shows 
that, in spite of the great difficulties place d in the way by nature and by the 
spjcial character of Norwegian agriculture and farming, agricultural co- 
operation from the early years of this century onwards, h,h shown great 
development. 

Particular^ noteworthy is the tendency towards fc delation among the 
various co-operative societies in each field of their activity, so that they 
form complex and powerful co-operative organisms which in tlieir turn 
contribute in a great degree to the expansion of the agricultural economy 
of tlv* country. 

Although in this matter Norway has not reached the same level as 
Sweden and in particular Denmark, nevertheless the reawakening which 
has occurred of late years is so promising that it presages a brilliant future 
for co-operation in that country likewise. 
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AGRICULTURAL C< >-( ITERATION IX SIBERIA (I)AIRY ARTELS) 

(Acconitn k (<> i rit’Ut publication) 


The International Revise of Agricultural Economies has already, 
though within somewhat narrow limits, dealt with the dairy societies (co- 
opeiative societies for the manufactuu ol butter) m Siberia in its issue foi 
May i *>i i, and, m that tor August 1914 with the Union of Dairy *' Artels M 
in Siberia 

We now find new and more extensive data on this important matter in 
a book oi recent publication, and v\e avail ourselves ot this to sketch out 
here in mam outline a picture oi the development of agricultural co-opera- 
tion in Siberia during latter years (1) 

Co-operation in Siberia arose above all with a view to improving the 
trade in and production and export oi two ot the greatest agricultural 
products oi that rich region grain and butter, along with some products 
of the cheese industry. Side b\ side with this class of co-operative soci- 
eties there attei wards sprang up the societies of consumers, which institu- 
tion was called forth bv the fact of organisation of production and trade 
in daily products. 


* 

* * 

It is certain that the problem of the exportation of Siberian gram is 
likewise conditional upon a better organisation of trade Siberian farmers 
have endeavoured to provide for this by combining in co-operative associa- 
tions. Recently various Siberian co-operative societies took the initiative 
of building elevators for grain which would allow of keeping a proportion 
of the grain until the proper time for putting it on the market. 

The societies dealing with this class of business, on receipt of the grain, 
pay a sum on account to the members, so that the latter in the autumn 
when the period of payments comes are not under the necessity of selling 

(0 JrNNy Grtztotti - Krutschmann : “ La cobmzsa:ujne della Siberia" U obturation tn 
Siberia). Rome, Athenaeum, iois, pi>. 
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their grain at any price. The payment on account made to peasants is 
fixed weekly on the basis of the price lists of local exchanges. 

When the prices of gram are low, the payment may amount to 78 % 
of the value of the grain, but with high prices it cannot exceed bo %. The 
dairy societies also at present adopt this systehi and organise deposits of 
grain against payment on account, promoting the exportation of the grain 
abroad. To facilitate payment of these sums 011 account to the grain 
growers, the dairy societies have been granted a credit in the State Bank. 

With the glow tli oi agriculture and of cattle rearing, and likewise the 
increase in the production of milk and its derivative products, the peasants 
of Siberia felt the need for organising the trade and exportation of butter 
through dairy societies known as dairy « Artels , for the foundation of which 
recourse was had to the assistance of specialists sent by the Government. 
The basis of the co-operative .society is the obligation 1) to supply the whole 
of the milk to the society on pain of fine m the event of infringement ; 2) to 
be jointly and severally liable foi the obligations undertaken by the society. 
At the time oi formation of the society the individual members pay in 
sums in proportion to the number of cows they possess (4 to 5 francs per 
cow) , those who are unable to pay cash supply milk to a corresponding 
amount 

The business is managed by a general meeting of the membcis, each one 
of whom is entitled to a single vote no matter w hat number oi animals he 
owns. The meeting appoints a technical manager and a managing director 
who is icsponsible for the cash and accounts of the society , he selects the 
staff, pui chases material and plant, attends to the sale of the buttci , etc The 
distribution of the profits is proportional to the quantity of milk supplied. 

The struggle begun by these co-operative societies with 1 he individual 
companies of private speculators has resulted in the victor) of the organis- 
ed peasants, because m the department of the technical art of production 
and rational hygiene they surpassed the private companies, tin* latter pay- 
ing little heed to all those matters which weie outside the scope of pure 
and petty speculation. The true and great development of eo operative 
societies begins in 1902, when Balakshin, who placed himself at the head 
of the co-operative movement, w r as, after a memorial submitted to the Rus- 
sian Ministry of Agriculture on the « measures for the development and 
success of the dairy industry in vSiberia », given authontv ami credit by 
the Government for an amplei organisation of the eo operative societies and 
the technical improvement of butter production. O11 the initiative of the 
same Alexander Nikolaieviteli Bakakshin a society was formed « for the 
organisation of co-operative dairies in Western Siberia », which was in IQ07 
already joined by 271 butter producing societies (dairy Aitels on a co-ope- 
rative basis) with 52,000 peasant farm properties 

Originally the societies furnished the butter produced by them to ex- 
port firms with whom they made annual contracts, which however were not 
always of advantage to the firm, above all wdien the production of butter 
increased and the price declined during the year. In these cases the firms- 
cancelled the contracts by paying small fines, which were very little as com- 
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pared with the loss sustained by the dairies when the price of butter went 
up a great deal. 

All these conditions formed an incentive towards a genuine organi- 
sation. In 1901 consequently there was established at Kurgan a Society 
of farmers consisting of 33 members, of which 5 were dairies, having for 
its object the exportation of butter. In 1903 the dairies forming part 
of the Society numbered 29 and the butter supplied by it represented 37 % 
of the total butter exported. Another similar Society had been formed 
in the province of Tomsk. 

All this however repiesented only a transitory form 

In 1908 the Society founded b> Balakshin was converted into the 
“ Federation ot Siberian Dairy Artels/ ' 

The region over which this Federation extends its activity covers 
about one million square versts The Artels forming part of the Federa- 
tion aie tounded on the following bases r) mutual liability in reference to 
obligations assumed , 2) joint administiation for current business ; 3) en- 
trance payment for each member on the basis of the number of cows be pos- 
sesses , 4) fine of 5 rouble's for each cow if the milk is sold elsewhere , 5) pe- 
nalty for adulteration oi the butter , 3) withdrawal from an < Artel » can 
only be allowed in consequence ot change ot abode ; it the member leaves 
for other reasons he is not entitled to receive any portion ot the capital 
nor ls he leleased horn the joint liabilit\ for the debts assumed by the Ar- 
tel up to the date ot withdrawal of the member ; 7) the Artel can carry out 
other business such as found associations of consumers irom whom the 
members ot the dairy Artels are bound to make their purchases 

By these associations oi consumers the Artels have struck a blow at 
private merchants, who sold to the peasants at usurious prices goods which 
were often decayed, taking advantage ol the need of the peasants to buy 
on credit at difficult times 

The said associations aie supplied direct by means of a big goods de- 
pot founded at Kurgan , they at once underwent great expansion in view 
of the real advantages which they oiler and their practical utility 

The profit which they endeavour to make is very small aud is limited 
to the formation of the foundation capital , when this object is achieved 
the annual profit is subdivided among the members in proportion to the 
quantity of goods purchased. 

The goods are likewise sold on credit for a sum not exceeding the va- 
lue of the milk to be delivered within one month to the Artel. 

The Artels have formed very many other undertakings: co-operative 
mills, abattoirs, industries for the manufactures oi clothing and boots. 
They have latterly also begun to establish cheese-making industries, and at 
present they turn out several thousand poods of a kind of cheese which 
finds a sale in England. 

As w^as observed, the Artels also engage in the construction oi co- 
operative eltvators for grain keeping and organise its export abroad. 

Coming back, after this digression on the subject of consumers societ- 
ies formed by the dairy Artels, to the Federation of these Artels, we observe 
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that it consisted in the first place of only 12 societies with 2i,ooo roubles 
capital. As eail> as 1912 however the Federation comprised 328 Artels 
and 170 consumers' societies, which rose again in T914 to 563 Artels (of whom 
235 had joined 111 1913) and 502 consumers’ societies, which latter showed 
a turnover of 14,066,251 roubles, as against 7.5 millions in 1912. The net 
profit was 56,083 loubles 

The Federation of vSiberian Dairy Artels is governed by bye-laws 
which are signed by all the members at the time of entrance. Each Artel 
pays an entrance fee ol ro roubles and purchases one or more shares of 100 
roubles each All the butter turned out by the Artels must be delivered to 
the Federation and from the latter there must be bought all the materials 
and goods which it can supply to the members The Artels are liable for 
the obligations contt acted by the Federation to the extent of go copecks 
for each pood of butter conveyed to the Federation. The business is 
managed by a Hoard of three members, and the general met ting of the 
delegates of the Artels. All resolutions must be adopted unanimously. 

bet us now see how the sale of co-operative butter is organised 

The dairy societies of Siberia when formed already found a remuneia- 
tive export trade in existence which had been set going chiefly through 
foreign private birms. Denmark was the first country to import Siberian 
butter. A Danish dealer, one Pallisen, in 1896 formed the first business 
for the exportation of butter ; two years later, in 1898, Pallisen had esta- 
blished 8 of these businesses and Qo% of all the butter exported was in 
his hands and was forwarded to Denmark. 

Later bn Dermatic and England began to buy the butter ioi their own 
account. In any case the most important market for Siberian butter is 
England, where in 1909 there wete imported 1,546,000 poods of butter of 
a value of 22,218,000 roubles , in the same yeais the importation into tier- 
many was 1,100,000 poods, for 15,225,000 roubles The exports to Den- 
mark in 1909 totalled 700,000 poods, for 9,489,000 roubles The export 
trade having become a monopoly of foreign firms, the Artels found them- 
selves too much tied down by the interests of these firms, and necessarily 
thought of freeing themselves. Yet in the very first yeais of its existence 
the Federation, with a view to eliminating private intermediaries, put it- 
self into communication with English firms which were to take Siberian 
butter and pay the local price for it ; the contract was however afterwards 
so modified that the firm was to pay a part of the consideration on the 
basis of the vSiberian price, the balance being taken on commission and the 
profits and losses divided in moieties witli the Federation Business how- 
ever did not proceed with the desired results. 

Finally in 1912 the Federation founded in London a share company 
under the style of “ The Union of the Siberian Co-operative Associations” 
with a share capital of 1 million roubles. The shares are of two kinds: 
100,000 6% paid up preference shaies and 100,000 ordinary shares not 
paid up of a nominal value of 50 roubles and which according to English 
law conferred the right of intervening in the business of the company. The 
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paid up shares are in equal portions in the hands of the two Russian 
directors and the two English directors of the Union. 

The London Union receives on commission the butter from the Sibe- 
rian Artels ; as regards payment the Union, straightway on receipt of the 
butter, remits to the Federation 90 ° 0 of the price of the butter as it appears 
in the foreign market ; the balance is paid after sale has been effected and 
after interest has been taken oil for remuneration on the capital of the com- 
pany to the amount of 0 ° 0 , and also a contribution of 2.5 % to the expen- 
ses of the Union offices abroad and at Windau, and about 2.25 roubles per 
pood to cover the costs of carriage, delivery and insurance. 

The greater portion of the traffic passed through the ports of Riga and 
Revel, but at present the principal ports of export are Windau and Petro- 
grad owing to the opening of the Ekaterinburg- Perm Northern Railway 
which is about 250 versts shorter than the line first used. 

The exportation is carried on particularly during the so-called butter 
season winch lasts from the 1-14 April to the 1-14 November, twice a day 
in special cold storage carriages. Out of a total of 4,310,126 poods of but- 
ter exported to Europe by Siberia in 1 91 r, there were exported from the 
principal centres during the butter season 3,324,292 poods of a value of 
46.92.p1S6 roubles ; during the other months, on the other hand, from the 
same locality there were sent out 980,000 poods of butter of a total value 
of 14414.935 rouble*. In 1412 the butter exported from Siberia rose to 

4.523.000 poods, and in 141.J to 4,870 727 poods. 

Let us now see to what extent the Siberian Artels contribute to 
reaching these striking figures 

In 1910 there were sold 253,854 poods of butter by the Federation ot 
Siberian Artels and 15,548 by the unfederated Artels. The members of 
the Federation received 59 copecks per pood of milk, and the turnover 
amounted to above 4 million roubles In 1911, in spite of the year of bad 
output, there wore exported 187,000 poods of buttei of the Federation and 

94.000 poods ot the other Artels; the turnover was 46 million roubles, 
and the milk fetched 61 copecks per pood. 

In 1412 tlie Federation exported 449,324 poods and 28,000 poods were 
exported by the unfederated Artels ; the turnover rose to 7.5 million* 
roubles 

The net profit Was 33,800 roubles and the members realised 64.5 
copecks per pood of milk. The capital of the Federation in that year 
amounted to 86,000 roubles. 

In December 1413 the Siberian Artels counted 120,000 members own- 
ing 300.000 cows ; the butter sales of the Federation exceeded 6 million 
roubles, and iu the sales 300,000 roubles more were realised as compared 
with Siberian prices. There broke away from the 4 ‘ Federation of Siberian 
Dairy Artels ” in 1911 the 0 Federation of Dairy Artels of the Ural Region A 
This Federation, in addition to the butter business, undertakes the purchase 
of grain for its own members. At the end of July 1911 the Federation in 
question had purchased 9,000 poods of seed rye and about 20,000 poods 
of rye flour which were sold to the members of the Artels at 1 rouble 15 co- 
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pecks per pood, while the prices on the market were i rouble 30 copecks. 
The Federation has also executed a contract with the State for the trans- 
portation and preservation of grain for army supplies, being able to 
undertake this engagement owing to its having 4 elevators at its disposal. 
At the 1st January 1913 the Federation of Dairy Artels of the Ural Region 
already numbered 12 1 Artels. The business in one and a half years totalled 
9 Vo million roubles. 

Among the organisations for the sale of butter there should also be men- 
tioned the “ Commercial Branch of the Agricultural Society" at Vologda, 
which in iqii sold abroad 23 % of the total quantity of its butter. 

Finally it should be noted that in addition to the Artels there are in 
Siberia very many private undertakings for the production of butter ; 
in 1910 they numbered fully 1424 businesses. The total production of but- 
ter in private industry exceeds by a small amount that of the Artels 



MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CO OPERATION 
AND ASSOCIATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


CHILL 


FORMATION OF TWO 0R<?\\ I RS’ ASSOCIATIONS IN CHILL Boh*U»d< la Snuulad 
National <k Wiuultiira batitiauo, Aol XlA , Nos * and 4 

Vine and fruit glowers m Chile have recently, under the auspices of 
the National Societ \ of Agruulture, foinied two Associations the object of 
which is to defend the interests of the wme-produung and fmit trade in- 
dustry respectively 

The bye-laws and icgulatious of the^c two gioups (the Association of 
Chilian vine-groweis and the Souetv of Chilian fruit-grower*-) tui rush a 
eleai idea of what the*** two classes of groweis feel to be needed 

Association of Chilian ]' ine-i^rom rs — The climate of a fail lv large 
portion of Chile is adnmably adapted for the cultivation of the vine which 
cultivation is capable of much greatei extension Aceoidmg to the sta- 
tistics of 1930 the production of wine and alcohol in the princip.il countries 
of Latin America and in California was icpresentcd by the following figures 


Chile 4,25(1,000 hectolitres 

Argentina 3,960,000 

California -1,800,0c o 

Biazil 300,000 

Uruguay 160,000 

Peru 100,000 

Bolivia 30,000 

Mexico 12,000 


As will be seen, the production of Chile but little excel ds that oi \igen- 
tina, although the latter only started vine-giowing a few yeais ago. The 
stagnation in this branch of agricultural activity in Chile is due to two main 
causes, want of solidarity among growers and insufficiency of expoits 
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As early as 1874 it was proposed to group wine-producers into a so- 
ciety in order to remedy a state of things from which the country w^as al- 
ready suffering, but is was not until 1914 that the plan wascarritd into 
effect, thanks to the energetic popaganda carried on of late years for 
developing the spirit of association. 

The Society, which is located at Santiago, has the following objects : 

(a) to encourage the exportation of wine, champagne brandy and alcohol ; 

(b) to exercise careful supervision with regard to wine adulteration with 
a view to punishing the offenders ; (c) to defend the general interests of 
the wine industry. The funds of the Society are made up . (1) of 50 % 
of the exportation premiums granted to vine-growers under the present 
laws ; (2) of the subsidies allocated by these same law r s to promote wine 
exports ; (3) of entrance fees , (4) of the ordinary and extraordinary 
subscriptions w r hich may be fixed by the general meeting. The entrance 
fees are fixed as follows. 2000 poos foi members exporting wines 
to be sold under their brand in bottles, demi-johns or uu-ks , 1000 pesos 
for those exporting wine to be sold in casks exclusively , 500 pesos for 
those who simply desire to promote the exportation of wine without taking 
it in hand direct. Furthermore the members must pay the Soehty 1 % 
of the net price of the wane sold by them abroad. 

The sums at the disposal of the Society ate employed 111 principle as 
follows bo % for the study and organisation of propaganda work and 
agencies abroad , 25 % for the formation of a reserve fund and 15 ° n for 
costs of management. 

The Association is managed by a committee of 11 munbcis comprising 
9 owneis and 2 deputies. It also has an expert commission of 3 munbcis. 
which is called upon to judge by analysis and taste the quality of the wine 
intended for export. 

Membership of the Association is limited to the ( wikis or U mints of 
vineyards and wine-cellar owners. The membeis bind themselves, on pain 
of forfeiture of all contributions and entrance fees, not to nil their wine 
on foreign markets directly 01 indirectly otherwise than in accordance 
with the bye-laws and regulations. When a mtmbci wishes to export 
wine, he must make application to the President of the Association, speci- 
fying the class of wane, quantity, market for which intended, piice required, 
nature and quality of containers. The President then has samples laken ; 
and if the experts find the wine to be good, its exportation is authorised 
but forwarding may not take place until the identity between the samples 
analysed and the consignment is established. Finally, in order to facili- 
tate commercial operations, wines in cask must approximate as far as pos- 
sible to the different types fixed by the managing committee, for each of 
which the price is also determined by the committee. 

The Association may also act as intermediary for the sale of wines 
among the members or between the latter and third parties. The former 
must pay a commission of 1 % on the aggregate amount of the sale, and the 
latter a commission of 2 %. 
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Fruit-growers Society of Chile. In 1914 likewise the foundations were 
laid of the Association of Fruit-growers of Chile, formed for a period of 30 
years capable of extension. 

The object aimed at by this Society is to promote the exportation of 
fruit, fresh, dried or preserved, and to foster the creation and maintenance 
of fruit -maikets designed on hygienic principles in the capital and the prin- 
cipal towns of the Republic , to open up markets abroad by selling fruit 
for account of its shareholders or for its own account ; to carry out studies 
and investigations in the interests of members, and give them practical 
instruction through a competent technical staff in all branches of the fruit 
industry , to protect the general interests of fruit-growing and the fruit 
trade, and give its shareholders every other facility or aid which the mana- 
gement may deem desirable for developing and euccuiaging this foim of 
activit\ , to carry out all transactions relating to the glowing, purchase 
and sale of fi ait 

The capita! of the Soouety is pesos 150,010 divided into >( o shares 
of 500 pesos it may be ini teamed to 1 million pe^os by resolution of the ge- 
neial meeting One hall of the amount < 1 shares must be paid on subscrip- 
tion, and the balance when calls ate made by the management. The shares 
aie transferable , but the transferee must be approved by the management. 
ITuit-gioveis alone are admitted to nn mhership, and name of them may 
possess u ore than five shares. The Society may grant advances of funds 
to its shareholders < n then fruit crop agaimt reliable ‘•ccuiity It is ma- 
nager! by a directing committee consisting of li\e members elected for one 
•Neat In the general lmeting. The meeting meets in the ordinary course 
twice a year, in January and July sharelu lders are till it led to one \ote 
per share, and may be represented by' a pioxy, but one and the same per- 
son cannot r( present 11101 e than ten shares by r pio\y. The distribution of 
the half-yearly' profits is as follows 10 u 0 to the reserve fund until it rea- 
ches 50 ° () of the capital 10 % to the directing committee, 10 % to the 
President , 15 % to the manager and the employees, in proportion to their 
salaries , and 55 ° {) to the shaieholders. 

The Society must call m the services of an expert in fruit-packing and 
a thoroughly competent staff to teach the best methods to Le employed , 
it will concentrate the production of fruit and undertake its packing and 
lot warding, and also exportation. If its means allow, it may grant loans 
to growers who are members up to 50 % of the value of the fruit exported. 

It may r , on the other hand, buy fruits direct from third parties and 
sell them for its own account. 

As Chilian legislation does not allow of the loimatic.n ef co-operative 
associations, the Society of Fruit-growers of Chile has taken the form of 
a limited company . 
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UNITKD STATES 


RURAI, CREDIT BIDE PISSED IN THE SENATE - 7/ir Jmiucan buildtnq assentations 
news, Cincinnati, Ma\ mu> 


The Hollis farm loan bill, embodying the administration plan for estab- 
lishing a system of rural credits was passed in the Senate, after almost two 
weeks of debate, by a vote of 58 to 5. 

A similar bill has been reported by the House banking committee, and 
will be bi ought up for consideration soon. Like the Senate measure, it 
would create a chain of farm loan banks but it differs in method of opera- 
tion 

The Senate bill provides for a non-partisan farm loan board, to consist 
of the Secretary of the Treasury and lour others, having general conti ol 
of a farm loan system of twelve or more land banks and of taim loan asso- 
ciations, through which loans actually would be made 

Each land bank would have a capoal stock of at least $500 000 to be 
subscribed by the gouvernment if not taken by the public 

The farm loan associations would be co operative, made up ot ten or 
more farmers, who would obtain a charter from their district land bank. 
A farmei desiring to become a borrower would be required to take stock 
in the loan association equal to 5 per cent of lus loan, and the association 
in turn would take an equal amount of stock in the Lind bank 

( hi mortgages amounting to 85° 000 , a bank might issue a like amount 
of faim loan bonds, which would be secured by all twehc land banks 

.All profits would go to the loan associations 111 dividends and thus to 
the borrowers wdio are shareholders in them. 


* 


* 


* 


FOUNDATION OF \ X VI IONAE U -RICUETUKAE SOCIETY ~ tfn h commit W(old t 

V\ \ oik Ul\ f), 3 01 <* 

The thing has just been carried into effect (end of April) but the idea 
had been in the air for more than a year. A few r words will, after the speech 
pronounced, by the President, the Hon. James Wilson, in the discussion 
on the object of the said Society, suffice to indicate what this new organi- 
sation is intended to effect. The national idea is gaining more and more 
ground in the United vStates ; and the same is the case with the idea of co- 
operation. It is realised more and more that union is strength. The So- 
ciety in question is meant to ensure the welfare of the individual, both in 
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the small and large agricultural unit, by means of co-operation, for the 
greatness of the nation. In order to do this, it will try to be the same 
thing for agriculture as the United States Chamber of Commerce D for 
the business world 


FRA XU, 


\\* 1 X PER I Ml ,N 1' BY Tin, MK1IWK VL Cl JL/lIVATION l MON - ( < mphs nndu s 
iU \ama<. i it VAiaJctnu U' ult’ift h I rain < Sitting of July «*, ibib 


A mechanical cultivation union has been created in the communes of 
Semenae-Puy-de-Fourches, near Brantdme, under the patronage of the 
Perigord group of the Society of Agriculturists of France, the Society for 
the Promotion of Agriculture in Dordogne, and the Association of Agricul- 
tuial Unions The region in which it operates has a shallow clay and lime- 
stone soil, with gentle slopes The fields, which were formerly of small 
extent, have been re-striped, and the Association is directed by a member 
of the Council of the Association of Unions of Perigord, which woiks part of 
these properties 

This Association has had a subsidy ot 1,500 francs from the Society 
ol Agriculturists of France and one of 4,000 francs from the Ministry of 
Agriculture ; it began to operate in the couise of last winter 

The tractor is of 25 HP 

The experiments earned out show that a mechanical cultivation Union 
can rendei service in a country ol medium-sized farms, but that it is requi- 
site not to work fields below 7 200 metres. The latter are rare in small farm 
districts, above all in broken country Therefore although the extension 
of mechanical cultivation is highly desiiable and calculated to promote 
utilisation of the soil, it would be a mistake to think that in hilly parts or 
small farm localities resoit could be had to such a system until a light 
flexible motor wdtli nairow w'heel-gauge has been devised. 


GRlvAT BRITAIN AND IRKLAND 


SM\LL HOLDINGS AND ALLOTMENTS SOCII'Tll S IN 101 \ 1 k, Hoaul of limit la- 

bour i tazeftt ; April 191b 


In the year IQ14 there w 7 ere at work 147 co-operative small holdings 
and allotments societies, with a total membership of 16,205, compared 
with 1 31 societies and 14,471 members in 1013. Their total capital was 
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£ 49.665, consisting of £ 11,818 in shares, £ 33,308 in loans, and £ 4,539 
in reserve funds 

These societies held 15,432 acres of land lor which £26,657 was pay* 
able by them ior rent rates and taxe^ , 15,017 acres were let to 12,234 
tenants, vvho paid £ 31,130 to the societies for rent, rates and taxes A 
number of the societies have formed trading departments for the purchase 
of members' requirements and for the sale of their produce The total 
sales by the societies amounted to £ 3,471 and the net result of the opera- 
tions of the whole of the societies m 1914 was a profit of £ 215. 


* 

* * 


CO OPERVriVK USE OF MO l OR PLOl OH BY BJ NY IN AGRlCVI/l VKAI, CO OVI RA 
IIY1 S SOCIETY — I he Journal of tht Hoard of Agficuituu London, Juiu ioo> 

A good example of what may be done m the way ot purchasing imple- 
ments co-operativel> is afforded by the Agricultural Co-operative Society 
at Pmvin, 111 Worcestershire Last >ear, owing to the scaTcit> of labour 
and horses and the increase in the number of small holdings m the district, 
the membeis of the Society found it almost impossible to get their plough- 
ing done by neighbouring farmers as in the past The SocietY decided 
therefore, to take steps to purchase a Wyles motor plough to be used co 
operatively by the members and approached the Woieestershire County 
Council with a view to obtaining a loan of £ 175 for the put chase of the 
plough In support of their application the Society pointed out that the 
land to be cultivated would probabK be 11101 e than sufficient to occupy the 
time of the plough. The area of land then occupied by members, who were 
increasing m number was 150 acres Apart from land let by private 
owners, several hundred acres were let by the county council in Pmvin 
and two adjoining parishes and it was concluded, therefore, that there 
would be no difficulty in letting the plough to non-member smallholders 
if its time were not fullv occupied on land belonging to members 

It was estimated that the profit and loss account for the fiist \ear 
would read somewhat as follows 
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Although they fully sympathised with the proposal the County Coun- 
cil decided that in the present circumstances they could not see their way 
to make the necessary loan, and the Society, therefoie, had to obtain the 
money from other souces. £ 92 10s. was raised by subsciption and £96 from 
friends of the movement, the latter sum being treated as loan share capital 
After paying for the plough, a stock of petrol, and for certain labour in 
preliminary trials there was an adverse balance of £2 us. qd. 

The plough was not obtained 111 time for the autumn ploughing in 1915, 
and in the early part of 1916 the weather was too bad to allow of it being 
used very much. Fiom the work carried out, however, the Society are 
satisfied that the enterprise will be successful and profitable to the mem- 
bers. 




Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


UNITED STATES. 


LIKE INSURANCE IN VESTMENTS WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO FARM MORTGAGES. 


A report dealing with the above subject and containing valuable in- 
formation was submitted to the Ninth Annual Meeting of the Association 
of Life Insuiance Piesidents on December q, iq 15. by one of its members, 
Mr. Robert Lynn Cox (1). 

In our issues for April and May iqij. we published an article by Mr. 
George K Holmes on the sources of agricultural credit and rural indebt- 
edness in the United States. The data contained in this article were sup- 
plied by the census of jqio, and by a special enquiry carried out by Govern- 
ment in 1Q12. The report, of which we reproduce the essential parts and 
the most significant figures below, although it has no official character, 
cont aims statistical information up to 1014, supplementing the data of the 
census and elucidating several interesting points. 

* 

* * 

On considering the status of assets of the principal American life in- 
surance companies, according to the Insurance Year Book, it is observed 
that in ten years (from 31st December 1904 to 31st December iqi4) the as- 
sets of American companies has almost doubled, rising from $ 2,499,000, qq8 


( 1 ) Robert Lynn Cox, Lite Insurance Investments with special relerencc to F<irm 
Mortgages. A report submitted on Dec. oth to the oth annual geneial met t mg "1 the 
Association of Presidents of Life Insurance Societies. 
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to $ 4,935,252,793 ; this increase kept pace with the growth in national 
wealth, which also about doubled during that period. During the 
same period the companies’ holdings in real estate have decreased over 
7 y 2 million dollars, falling from $ 180,875,035 to $ 171,173,551; pro- 
portionally, however, the decrease is still greater, because this class of 
investment, which in 1904 formed 6.24 % of the total, represented only 
3.47 % in 1914. On the other hand, investments in real estate mortgages 
are two and a half times as large, increasing from $ 671, 577, 81 3 to 
$ 1,705,365,405, and in proportion to the total investments they repre- 
sented at the end of 1914 a percentage of 34.58 as 'against 25.88 in 1904 

In view of the considerable holding of life insurance companies in 
real estate mortgages and the steady increase of theii ratio to other assets, 
the association of presidents of these societies thought it desirable to make 
a critical examination of these securities by a geogiaphical distribution 
of amounts loaned on farms compared with other real ptopeitv, with aver- 
age interest rates, etc To this end it invited the co-operation of the 
life insurance companies of the country, 125 of which replied giving data by 
States and class of securities One large company having declined to re- 
port, the Association itself tabulated its investments. The figures found 
on the following pages therefore include the mortgage loans of 125 com- 
panies amounting to 97 % of all such loans held by American companies. 
Twenty -two other companies having reported 011 their mortgage loans, 
divided between farms and otlier real properties but not classified b> 
States, it was possible to show the separation between farm and other real 
property loans of 98 % %°f all outstanding mortgages of American com- 
panies Of these 148 companies, 17 make loans only on farm property, 
15 only on real property in cities, towns or villages, while 116 loan on both 
farm and city properties. The amount loaned by the 17 farm loan compa- 
nies on farms is $ 92,827,709; the amount loaned by the 15 city loan compa- 
nies is $ 426,250,163 and the amount loaned by the 116 companies loaning 
on both is $ 1,158,014,595. The total mortgage loans of these 148 com- 
panies amounted at the 31st December T914 to $ 1,677,102,467, of which 
$ 654,650,505.72 or 39.03 % were on United States farms, $ 993,480,170.03 
or 59.24 %, were on other real property in the United States, and the ba- 
lance, $ 28,971,792.14, or 1.73 »%, were loaned on real estate mortgages 
in Porto Rico and foreign countries, mostly in Canada 

There are 102 American companies whose figures are not included, 
but as their combined mortgage loans amounted only to $ 29,262,938, or 
1 3 / 4 % of the total held by all American companies, their absence will 
not affect materially the completeness of this tabulation of life insurance 
mortgage investments. 

Table I shows the average amount of farm loans and other real 
property made by insurance companies in the various sections of the 
country at the 31st December 1914, with columns showing the respective 
percentages loaned on farms and other real property. 
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Table I. — Mortgage Loam on harms and other Real Property at 
December 31, 1014. 
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The propoitiou of faim loans varies greatly, ranging from o 13 % in 
the Middle Atlantic to 80 % in the North-western group. The average 
of the 148 companies for the whole of the United States is 39.72 %, The 
amount loaned on farms is negligible in the Eastern States , in the Central, 
Northern and Southern groups they rise to considerable amounts, but it 
is in the great South-Western and North-Western sections, whose agricul- 
tural development in the last 50 years has been so marvellous, that the 
great bulk of the life insurance farm loans have been placed. 

Table II shows the ratio of farm loans by life insurance companies 
to total farm loans, as given by the United States census for 1910 (the la- 
test available estimate). It should be pointed out that the enumerators 
of the census only included the data of mortgaged farms occupied by the ou - 
ner, so that mortgages upon rented fat ms were left out. By way of a use- 
ful standard of comparison, this table also contains a group showing the 
savings-bank deposits in each State. 
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Table II. — Farm properties — Amount oj total outstanding Mortgages 
and Proportion of outstanding Mortgage s held by Life Insurance Com- 
panies . 
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It will be seen from tins table that whilst the amount of farm moit- 
gages reported by the census of 1910 in the New England and Middle At- 
lantic States is more than twice as great as the amount m the South Atlan- 
tic and Gulf and Mississippi Valley combined, the life msuiauce compa- 
nies have loaned less than S 1,000,000 111 the New England and Middle 
Atlantic States, while they have loaned ovei $ 40,000,000 111 the othei two 
groups indicated. The obvious explana ion is furnished by the column 
showing Savings Bank deposits The local accumulations of savings* bank 
and private capital have provided for the demand toi farm loans m the 
older and more populous sections of the country, leaving the life 
insurance funds contributed in large part by these sections free to flow 
into the newer sections where the local supply of capital is inadequate to 
meet the demands of rapidly developing communities. How great this 
assistance of life insurance companies has been to these sections is shown 
by the fact that their outstanding loans at 31st December 1914 amounted 
to 64 J 2 % of all the faun loans reported by the census of 1910 in the 
North-West, 59 % in the South-West, 37 % in the South Atlantic and 
30 % in the Gulf and Mississippi States. 

Table III further elucidates the relations between the farm and city 
loans of the various States and sections. It shows the total value of farm 
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lands and improvements on the one hand and of all other lands and improve- 
ments on the other, m each geographical section of the countn The figu- 
res of this table are not however strictly correct The United States cen- 
sus m 1910 made a canvas in order to learn the value of farm lands and im- 
provements No such canvas was made to show the value of cit\ town 
and village lands The Census Bureau however lias made an estimate 
of the total value of all real property for the \ear 1912 The only wav 
therefore in which an approximate estimate of the value of real property 
other than farms can be arrived at is bv deducting the tqio value of farm 
lands and impiovemenfs horn the 1012 estimates of combined values 
The result was to sIkvw the peiontages appearing m the following table 
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On calculating the ntio between the amount of ut\ and iairn loans 
granted by life insurance companies and the respective value oi faim property 
and other real estate in the great geographical divisions of the country 
it is found that the aveiagc ratio of the farm loans is j 850 ° 0 against 
1 259 % for the loans on otliei real estate The former class of loan theie- 
fore evidently leads F01 reasons set out above the proportion higher 
in the Not tli Western States wdierc agricultural progress has been matvel- 
lously rapid (3 338 %), m those of the South-West (2 72b %) and those of 
the Gulf of Mexico and the Mississippi Valley (1 05(1 ° 0 ) t>n the otliei 
hand it is very low in New England (<> 014 ° 0 ) and m the Middle Atlantic 
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(o o 30 ( 0 ) The predominance of farm loans m life insurance company 
investments is likewise brought out clearly on comparing the ratio between 
the total value of farm property on the one hand and other real estate on 
the othtr m the different groups of States and the respective proportion 
of the mortgage loans of both kinds granted by them In this way it is 
found that 39 81 % ot their mortgages relate to farm properties while the 
ratio between farm propeitv and other real estate is only 4 % 

Table IV shows the amount of mortgage loans granted by the 12O 
principal life insurance companies m the different States the average rate 
of interest and the avenge value of the lands per acre accoidmg to the 
census of 1910 
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Tabu; IV — Distribution of Mortgage Loans on 

Farm Properties gi anted 

by Life Insurance Companies in the different States at 

the 31 st De~ 

a mber 1914 
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A glance at this table shows the correlation between the amount of 
loans and the value of the land. In the fust 8 States, where the total 
amount of mortgage loans exceeds $ 30,000,000, only 2 are out of their 
right place if this correlation were consistent throughout, namely Illi- 
nois and Texas. In the rest of the list the connection between these two 
figures is not so striking ; there are even some marked exceptions : the 
State of New Yoik, for instance, which is one of the first as regards value 
of lands, is at the end of the list as to the amount of the loans. 

A more careful examination of the table brings out a very close and 
apparently direct connection between high value of land and low rate of 
interest. There aie about 31 vStates where the value of the land exceeds 
$ 20 per acre. I11 18 of them the rate of interest is (> % maximum. On 
the other hand, there are 17 States where the value of lands is below S 20 
per acre and in 11 of these vStates the aveiage interest exceeds (> ° 0 . I11 

conclusion, the States where agriculture is rationally conducted, where 
farms have the necessary accomodation and up-to-date machinery, and 
improved methods of cultivation, attract capital at a relatively low late of 
interest. In those however where the laws on title deeds and transfers 
of property, and calling in of mortgages are old, or whose statutes contain 
enactments restricting the free exercise of economic transactions, the 
available capital is much less considerable and the rate of interest is 
higher. 

An examination of the rate of interest on mortgage loans granted by 
life insurance companies leads to another observation The rate of interest 
of farm lands is higher than that of other real estate loans in all the groups of 
States except the two great groups of the Middle North and North-West, 
where the value of the lands is highest, and the difference between these 
two classes of loans is very small. 

The report from which w 7 e derive* this information gives no del ailed 
statistics concerning the aveiage amount of the two classes of loans ; but 
011 examining the total amount of the loans of nine companies, six of which 
grant loans exclusively or chiefly on farm properties, with the total of 
loans of nine other companies giving loans chiefly or exclusively on town 
property, the reporter was able to ascertain that on the average the loans 
on farm mortgages amount to #2,500 as against an average of S 75,000 
for the others. If account be taken of the act that the expenses involved 
in survey of the property, perusal of title, draft deeds, collecting interest, 
etc., are about the same in both classes, the higher rate of interest ge- 
nerally demanded for farm buildings becomes intelligible. 

vSince, on the other hand, as we pointed out above, the States where 
interest is highest are those where the value of land is comparatively 
lowest, a redue+ion in the rate of interest may reasonably be anticipated 
m these States when they develop and the value of their lands increases. 
Again, the tendency of capital to flow to the points where interest is 
highest is another fact likely to cause its reduction, even if the value of 
the lands undergoes no change. 

There are no statistics to allow of following year by yeai the varia- 
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lions in mortgages granted by life insurance companies as regards farm 
mortgages considered separately, but the reports of the companies allow 
us to compare the amount of these loans (comprising farm and other mort- 
gages) at three years' interval . iQii-1914 The following figures show the 
geographical distribution of the mortgage loans of 34 principal life msui- 
ance companies whose assets lepiesent <40 % of the total assets of com- 
panies of this kind in the United States. The three groups of States 
where the relative increase is most considerable are precisely those where 
the 3 ate of interest is highest 


Tabu V — Increase of Mortgage Loans by Life Insurance Societies 

from ic>ii to 1014 
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Inuea»e 

0 

N< w I ugl illd 

8l 0,0 >>5,60 | 1 ; 

Sl2 079,86" 25 

20 57 

Middle \Uantic 

520,794,7 l< * 89 

58s, 467,448 15 

12 09 

Crntral Northern 

156.783,458 29 

187,^15,045 75 

19 17 

South Ulan Ik . 

24,83 |,I 50 08 

56, 108,044 09 

125.74 

Uuli of Mexico and Mississippi 
\ alJe\ 

4 * 182,, >8 06 

45,004,788 70 

15 70 

Southwest^ 1 11 

I60 2 25 , 2 -) 9 64 

196,205, >29 02 

22 45 

Northwestern 

2 J 1 079,949 58 

260,709,557.24 

2*? 49 

lVu ill* 

5 1/180,984 20 

77,807,445 02 

41 5 <> 

Total 

§1,1 ; I <142,860.90 

Si, 25 19 

— 


Axtrugt uu iea.se . 21 }9 


No statistics have been compiled showing the amount oi mortgage 
loans on faim properties granted by the Banks in each State, but the 
report of the comptroller of the curieney shows the amount of the loans 
secured on farm properties, and separately that of the loans secuied on 
other real estate throughout the country, by all Bank^ and trust Com- 
panies at the 30th June 1914. 
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Tabte VI — lotal Amount of the Moitgage Loans granted 
by all Banks of the United States , outstanding at the 30 th June 1914 


Clos* ol Establishment 

Secured 

on harm XS“operties 

Secured on other 

Real Pstates 

14 512 Stale Banks 

§256,700,000 00 

$260,700 000 00 

61 \ Mulinl Smugs Banks 

88 100 000 00 

1,809,500,000 00 

i 466 Share Savings Banks | 

81,700,000 00 

397,200,000 00 

1 06 \ Pm ate Banks 

16,900,000 00 

9,700 000 00 

1 564 loan and Tiust Companies 

96 700,000 00 

468,800 OOo 00 

U ^ National Banks 

— 

— 

Total (26 76s Batiks) 

$542,100,000 00 

$2,065,900 000 00 

Total mortgage loins of 14 8 lift insurance 
comp imes 

$*> 54 . 65 ° 5°5 7 * 

$993 jSo,i 0 03 


Evidently therefore life insurance companies are b\ far the biggest 
holders of mortgages on farm properties 111 the United States the amount 
possessed by them exceeding by about 20 % the total farm mortgages of 
the 26 765 Banks of the country 

According to the figure of farm mortgages given by the 1910 census 
the life insurance companies hold about 37 % % the Banks about 31 1 2 % 
and private investors and various institutions ibout 31 ° 0 



Part III: Credit 


GERMANY. 

THE MORTGAGE MOVEMENT IN PRUSSIA UP TO 1913, ANALYSED 
ACCORDING TO OCCUPATIONS OF THE MORTGAGORS 


SOT1KCF . 

KriiMkJ (l)i P ) 1. fjypotktktnbtutgunf. in }■ nus'unnail Un uj\ f ,>vpptndtt U\} otftf t nu hula- 
no (Tlu MortjLMgt Mo\uiuul m cicumluiL. to 11k ot inflations of tin Mi rtuieoi*, 

in /dtschriN Ucs hfil Ptn^st^chni <« l utuC^amh P'unfundfmif/i^u 1 1 llnging 

imis ikrlm, i mi Vtrlae d< - K trl St it is 1 isilir l/uidoiuitt 

The mortgage movement in Pxussia examined separately ior urban 
and rural districts, and according to the grouping or business occupations 
of the mortgagors (mortgagors belonging to rural and forest occupations, 
those engaged in industry and commerce , and those of othei professions) 


underwent the following fluctuations m 1900-1913 : 



Yca» 

Mortgage 
n miration 

M01 tgage 
< aiioellations 

Utccv* 

ol renistrataou-, 
o\ er oatKvIlation^ 



Mill of ni 

Mill of ra. 

Mill of 111 


i 1909 . . 

3.174 °5 

1.656.95 

1,517.10 

Urban 

\ 1910 . . . 

2,292 73 

1710.93 

1,581.80 

districts 

1911 

3.203 05 

170975 

1,495-30 

1 1912 . . 

2.503 47 

1,539 89 

968 58 


1913 . . . 

2 .I 49 - 5 I 

1,41b 65 

732 80 


1909 . . . 

1 . 397-75 

757-47 

640 28 

Rural 

1910 • • • 

1 , 524-79 

790.99 

733-80 

districts 

1911 . . . 

1,550.92 

811.04 

739-88 

19x2 . . . 

i, 58 i .57 

85077 

73080 


' 1913 . • • 

1,620.42 

833.28 

787 14 


, 1909 . . . 

4,571.80 

2,414.42 

2,157 38 


1910 . . . 

4,817.52 

2,501.92 

2,315.60 

Total 

1911 . . . 

4755-97 

2,520.79 

2,235 18 


1912 .... 

4,087.04 

2,387.66 

1,699 38 


! 1913 .... 

3 > 769-93 

2,249.93 

1,5211 <M> 
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Both the aggregate and the town mortgage charge therefore show 
a reduction in the above period, while that of rural districts is increasing. 

The considerable increase in the excess of mortgage registrations over 
cancellations in rural districts denotes that of late years rural property has 
undergone a very great growth in value relatively to town property; this is 
due to the very great and constant improvement of the yield of agriculture 
and to the formidable rise, in consequence, of land values as a source of priv- 
ate income It must however be borne in mind that the rural mortgage 
movement is much influenced by the fact of industries making their way 
into communes still chiefly agricultural. The extent to which this occurs 
becomes evident on classifying and grouping the mortgagors according to 
their occupations, which system was first introduced in 1913. The figures 
given below relate to this latter year. 

In iqij there were : 


Urban districts. 


Croups 

Mortgage 

Mortgage 

J /XCtSv 

of 

0 ( 

registrations 

cancellations 

registrations 

debtor^ 

- 

- 

over 

cancellations 

— 

Mill of m 

Mill ol m 

— 




Mill of tu 

Agriculture and forest 




economy 

80.34 

49.02 

31 . 3 ^ 

Industry and trade . 

1,624.71 

1.025.93 

Goo 7 8 

Other occupations . . 

444.46 

34 5 > 70 

100 76 

Total . . . 

2,149.51 

1,416.63 

7 1-2-8G 


Rural di 'Uriels. 

Agriculture and forest 


economy 

Industry and trade . . 
Other occupations . . 

1,081 43 

399-98 

139 01 

548-91 

212 01 
7 - 2-36 

532 . 5-2 

187.97 
66 65 

Total . . . 

1,620.42 

833-28 

787.14 

Urban 

and Rural Districts. 


Agriculture and forest 

economy 

Industry and trade . 
Other occupations . . 

1,16177 

2.024.69 

583-47 

597-93 

1. - 235-94 
416.06 

563-84 

788.75 

167.41 

Total . . . 

3.769-93 

2,249.93 

1,520.00 
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From the above table it is clear that the figures of the town mortgage 
movement are in no way influenced by the registrations and cancellations 
of mortgagors of the agriculture and forest economy group. Much more 
important to the rural mortgage moment are the particulars relating to the 
groups “ industry and trade " and “ other occupations 

While in town districts, of the total excess of registrations over cancel- 
lations, the proportion belonging to the agriculture etc. class is 4.3 %, i. e. 
little above 1 j 2& , the quota corresponding to the principal group “ industry 
and trade ” is 82 %, i. e . quite 4 / v and that of the “ other occupations ” 
13.7 ° (l , i. e. nearly 1 / 7 

( >n the other hand the proportion of the excess of registrations over 
cancellations in rural districts for the agriculture and forest economy 
group is 67.7 %, 1. e. a little more than 2 / 3 ; the quota for the “ industry 
and trade ” group is 23.9 %, or nearly l / 4 ; that of the group “ other occu- 
pations ” amounts to 8.5 %, or 1 / 12 in round figures 

On summing up the data both for urban and rural districts it is found 
that to the industry and trade group alone there corresponds more than 
one-half (51.9 %) of the entire increase of mortgage debts during 1913, 
while lor the class agriculture, etc ” the proportion is only a / 5 (37.1 ° () ) 
and for the remaining occupations (11 f \,). 

Generally speaking, therefore, the rural districts of Prussia represent 
the larger percentage of the excess of registrations ovei cancellations in 
19x3, but as we have seen, we are dealing here with mortgage charges 
which are to a great extent, t t\ to one-third of the total excess shown by 
the rural districts, on properties whose owners do not belong by occupation 
to the agricultural class, but to industry or trade, or other occupations. 
To this must likewise be attributed the fact that in urban and rural di- 
stricts together about 2 / a of the total of extra mortgage encumbrance rel- 
ates to mortgagors not belonging to the agriculture and forest economy 
group, and that in I913 such increased charge was chiefly in reference to 
urban districts, though the encumbrance of rural districts has also not in- 
considerably increased during the past few years. 

A noteworthy fact, moreover, is that in cities and rural districts to- 
gether the mortgage registrations of the group “ agriculture and forest 
economy " only amount to 3 / 10 of the total sum of all registrations and are 
less than 3 / & of the amount for the industry 7 and trade group, but that not- 
withstanding this, the excess of registiations relating to agriculture was 
nearly 2 / a of the total, and about 7 / 10 of that relating to industry and trade. 
This is due to the fact that on the one hand the amount of the cancellations 
for agriculture was only exceeded one-half in round figures by the amount 
of registrations, while on the other hand it was only exceeded by a / 5 both 
generally and as compared with industry and trade. The greater stability 
of mortgages relating to agriculture and forestry, as compared with those 
originating from industry and trade and other occupations, therefore un- 
questionably had a considerable influence on the amount of additional 
rural and forest encumbrance. 

We may finally point out that in all the classes of occupations of 


5 
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town districts the cancellations compared much more favourably with re* 
gistrations than in rural districts. 


* 


* 


* 


Up to the present we have examined the mortgage movement in Prussia 
during k>j j generally, i. c. not excluding any mortgage charge. 

It is expedient here to point out that by ministerial circular of the 1.2th 
August 1912 there was ordeied the identification of the amounts in respect 
of so-called security mortgages (Sicherungsliypotheken) within the meaning 
of § 1184 et seq. of the Civil Code The encumbrance in this case is deter- 
mined by the credit to be secured, on the basis of which the rights of the 
mortgagee are defined , the existence of such mortgage must therefore be 
proved by the mortgagee when he enfoices his right, without his being able 
to invoke registration in the mortgage registers. 

Within this category likewise is the so-called mortgage of maximum 
amount (Hbchstbetragshypotek), under § 1190 of the Civil Code, accord- 
ing to wdiich . for instance in case of opening of a credit with fixed maximum 
in favour of a real estate owner, there is only registered the maximum 
amount secured on the estate, even if the owner should actually become 
a debtor for a less amount. 

The special character of this mortgage and the purposes, chiefly banking 
and commercial, which it subserves, together with the extent to winch it is 
made use of, justify a survey of relevant figures for 1915, the first year in 
which such figures were compiled. 

We shall then use these figures also to ascertain the amount of pure 
mortgages in Prussia in 1913, that is to say, the mortgage movement to 
the exclusion of security mortgages. 
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Urban Dt struts 


0 roups 

Registra 

1 1011s 

Mil of m 

Perce u tag« 
of total 
mortgage 
legist rations 

Cauctlla 

tion 

Mil f m 

Percent ige 

1 f total 
mort T agc 
rtgistra 

tlOlls 

1 xee^s 
of 

ltgistr i 
tions 

r vi r 
e mcell'i 
tlOlls 

Pt lecutage 
f total 
excels 
of all 
m jitgage 
r< gi^ti i 
tion c 

Agriculture and fo 







rest economy 

l6 50 

20 5 

7 4 ) 

IS 2 

() 08 

2 < ) 0 

Industry and tiadc 

302 51 

ISO 

I4h 48 

14 5 

154 02 

zb b 

Other occupations 

45 79 

10 3 

> 2 7 3 

9 *5 

1 3 o(> 

13 0 

Total . . 

3O4 So 

T 7 <> 

lS8 <>4 

r 3 5 

xyb lb 

24 0 


Rural ihstrnts 




Agrkultuu and fo 







rest cconomv 

lS 7 s 3 

l 7 I 

72 51 

1 1 2 

115 32 

21 7 

Indust iv and track 

<)2 6 t 

2 3 2 

>5 31 

i(> 7 

57 3 ° 

30 5 

Other oc< 11 pat 1011s 

19 5 2 

140 

7 7 2 

107 

ji (So 

17 7 

Total 

299 t)() 

is 5 

115 54 

140 

18442 

2 3 4 



[ggngatc )l 

Zures 




Agriculture and fo- 







rest economy . 

204 n 

170 

79 94 

134 

124 40 

22 1 

Industry and trade 

10*5 1-2 

10 5 

IcS 3 79 

149 

2 n 33 

26 8 

Other occupations 

<>5 51 

11 2 

4 ° 45 

9 7 

24 89 

14 8 

Total . . . 

0(>4 yb 

17 b 

304 18 

13 5 

)bo 59 

2 3 7 


Deducting these figures from those of the general mortgage movement 
referred to above, the particulars are obtained for pure mortgages, % e. to 
the exclusion of security mortgages 

In 19IJ pure mortgages showed the following figures 
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Urban districts . 



Mortgage 

Mortgage 

Excess 

of 

Percentage 
of total 

Groups* 

registrations 

cancellations 

registrations 

excess of all 

— 

Mil of m. 

Mil di m 

over 

cancellations 

mortgage 

registrations 




Mil of m 

— 

Agriculture and forest 

63.84 




economy 

41-59 

22.24 

71.0 

Industry and trade . 

1,322.20 

« 75-45 

44676 

74-4 

Other occupations 

398.67 

310.97 

87.70 

87.O 

Total . . . 

1,784.71 

1,228.01 

556.70 

76 0 


Rural districts. 



Agriculture and forest 





economy ..... 

893 60 

476.40 

417 20 

7 8 -3 

Industry and trade . 

307 37 

I76.7O 

130 67 

69 5 

Other occupations . . 

119.49 

64 64 

54 ^5 

82.3 

Total . . . 

I,320.4() 

717 75 

602.71 

76.6 


Aggregate figure*. 



Agriculture and forest 





economy 

957-44 

518 OO 

436 34 

77*6 

Industry and trade . 

1 , 629.58 

1,052.15 

577 4 - 

73 2 

Other occupations . . 

5l8.l6 

375 - 6 i 

142 55 

« 5 -^ 

Total . . . 

3,105.18 

J .945 76 


76-3 


The above data suffice to give an exact idea of the town and rural 
mortgage movement in Prussia in 1913 according to the classes of mortga- 
gors and in relation both to mortgages generally and those called “ pure 
mortgages ", i. e, mortgages exclusive of the so-called security mortgages 
under §§ 1184 et seq. of the German Civil Code. We finally observe that 
these figures relate to the year prior to the war, and are therefore of still 
greater importance in order to allow of ascertaining in due course the 
changes with have occurred in the mortgage status of Prussia during the 
present conflict 



ITALY. 


THE AGRICULTURAL CREDIT DEPARTMENT 
OF THE BANK OF SICILY IN 1915 


SOURCES 

CONSIGUO < »cner\lf dfl Banco di Sicii ia Sessinnc oulnuiria dtl iyi6 Rcndicontu c Bi- 
lancio consuntivo sul serxisio del Crcdilo Agiaiio Kstrcizio 191 ^ (Cuneral Council of the 
Jiank of Sicily Ordinary Stttmt’ for iyi6 Accounts and Summary Balance Shut of the 
Agricultural Credit Department financial Ytat 1915) Palermo Stabilnueiito d’Arti G ra- 
ta he A Giutmitrapam, 1916 


Agricultural Credit in Sicily is m the hands of a special Department 
of the Bank of Sicily, which, like other institutions of the kind, conducts 
it through intermediary bodies ; we shall deal separately with the growth 
of the latter bodies or distributing agencies and the operations of the De- 
partment in 1915, on the basis of its last reports. 


§ 1. Intermediate bodies. 


As appears from the Bank s Report, in the course of 1915 the Depart- 
ment was, as regards intermediate bodies, engaged chiefly in reconstructing 
and strengthening rather than extending the existing organisation. 

The number of bodies admitted to operate rose from 335 at the 31st 
December 1914 to 342 at the 31st December last. Of these quite 320 
were co-operative societies — 276 unlimited, 41 limited and 3 a combination 
of both — and 22 bodies corporate. 

The following table collates these particulars with those for the pre- 
vious years : 
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Table I — Classification of Intermediate Bodies . according to their form. 


10x4 | 1915 


Unlimited societies 

3 i 

87 

1 2(> 

* 5 d 


2r [ 

255 

270 

276 

Ei mi ted » 

0 

23 

26 

M 


40 

45 

4 i 

4 * 

Societies with limited ,iud un 
limited membels 

. — 

[ 

2 

2 

1 

3 


3 

* 

3 

Bodies co-poiale 

— 

— 

3 

4 

12 

18 

20 

21 

2 1 

Total 

42 

1 1 1 

*57 

202 

2 JQ 

275 


335 

342 


On comparing the particulars for the last two years, 1914 and 1915, 
it is found that though the number of limited societies and those with li- 
mited and unlimited liability members has remained unchanged, and that 
of bodies corporate has increased by one only, the number ot unlimited 
liability societies has grown from 270 to 276, thus effectively contributing 
to the organisation of agricultural credit in vSicily. 

Considered according to their kinds, the institutions admitted to these 


operations are divided as follows 

Co-operative agricultural labour and production . . 137 

Agricultural financial societies , . 89 

Rural financial societies .... 48 

Agricultural unions 20 

Agricultural banks .... 14 

Monti frumentari 12 

Agricultural societies (bodies corporate) . 9 

Agricultural associations 7 

Popular banks 4 

Co-operative wine-makers 2 

Total . . . 342 


These institutions at the 31st December last had 59,761 members, 
with assets of lire 4,166,315 and assets of the unlimited liability members of 
lire 212,043,174. 


Foim of the bodies 


At 31st December 


admitted to these oj*ei itiotis 


1908 1900 1910 1911 | mi. iyn 
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The credits allowed them in 1915 amounted to lire 16,459,000. 

It is also of interest to point out how the agricultural credit organs are 
distributed through the Island, taking as a basis the number of interme- 
diate bodies allowed to operate in the different communes in the district : 



Commune 1 - 

Number 


in the 

of bodies 


division 

allowed 



to ojx rate 

Palermo 

.... 76 

63 

Messina 

.... 97 

28 

Catania 

.... 50 

25 

Caltagirone . . . . 

.... 13 

25 

Oirgenti 

.... 4 I 

65 

Trapani 

. . . 20 

55 

Syracuse 

* > 

. , . 

30 

Caltanissetta . . . . 

28 

5i 


357 

342 


< )f the 189 communes over which at the above date were distributed 
the 342 institutes registered in the ( astdletto agricolo , q8 has one each, 
50 had two, 1 q three, 8 four, 3 five, 1 nine and finally 1 thirteen. 


§ 2. Operations in 1915. 


The transactions of the above Department in the expired financial 3^ear 
were 45,813 totalling lire 12,648,222. In the following table the parti- 
culars of the discounts granted by it in the nine years of its existence are 
given : 
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Table II — Operations of the Department from 1907 to 19x5. 


Transactions 




Intermediary bodies 


With private 

Grand total 

Year 

Rediscounts 

Direct discounts 


Total 


persons 




0 « , 


V * 


*5 t« j 


■3 js 


*J 9 I 



A* 1 

| 

Amount 

cl! 

Amount 

a 

Amount 

i s 

Amount 

0 2 1 

Amount 

1907 

Q2C) 

t 8 j, 255 — 

8 

113 638 92 

937 

294,913 9 

4336 

805,341 60 

5273 1 

1,100,255 52 

1908 

9663 1 

x,88r 708 6v 

V 

1 27,629 69 

9694 

2,009,338 32 

819 

182,960 — 

I 05 i 3 j 

2,192,298 3 z 

1909 

I6ll3^ 

3 . 634*759 89 

68 

372,01993 

i6i8r 

4,006,979 32 

169 

54,290 — 

16350! 

4, 061,269 32 

1910 

23490 1 

6,089,063 57 

I 45 | 

999,201 78 

23635 

7,088,265 36 

103 

31 , 455 —' 

25738 

j 

7,119 7*036 

1 9x1 

30766 j 

7,852,904,57) 

198 

1,262,692 58 

30964 

9 ,H 5 , 597 ,i 5 

83 

22,374 99 

31047 

) T 37 972 M 

1912 

378 l8 | 

9,990308 72 j 

287 

2 , 035,327 09 

38105 

12,02563581 

69 

1 

13,755 — 

38174 

| 

12 039,39081 

1913 

4829O | 13 , 374,781 OI 

37 i 

2 , 245,375 7 o 

48661 15620,1567* 

! 

51 

8,475 — 

I 

48712 

15 628 831 71 

1914 

38764 

9,734 464,94 

397 

3,4 59,6 1 9 84 

39161 

15,694,084 78 

1 ,M 

52,075 — 

39286 1374615978 

1915 

43362 j 

9804,550 11 

349 f 

2,727,102 35 

45711 

12,331,652461 102 

116,570 — 

45813 

1-/148 2-2 46 


— 

- 


~ — ~ , 

_r- 

- 

— 





The operations m 1915 therefore show an increase over the previous 
year of 652 7 bills, and at the same time a reduction of lire 1,097,9 )/ This 
reduction is partly accounted for by the precautions and measures adopted 
with a view to making sure of the bona fides of each operation 

The operations are distinguished as follows, according to their purpose 
I. for seeds, manures, fungus destruction, cultivation and harvesting, 45,110 
loans of lire 9,703,754 , II for machinery, implements, livestock, etc 354 
loans for lire 217,365 , III for discounts to intermediate bodies direct, 
349 loans for lire 2,727,102 

According to the position or occupation of the borrowers, the oper- 
ations are divided as follows (1) 


Landowners . « . . 

18,930 loans for lire 

4,486,327 

Tenants 

21,266 

4,469,869 

Share farmers . . . 

3,559 ” 

628,003 

Leaseholders 

L 7<>9 

536,919 


And according to the different cultivations, the operations are classi- 
fied thus 


(1) There were also discounted direct to the intermediate txxlies for various purixwes 
349 bills of exchange, for lire 2,727,102 



Tabeb III — Classification of Operations according to Cultivations 
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(x) There were also discounted direct to the intermediate bodies for \arious purposes 349 bills of exchange for 1, 0 727,102 33 
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In the aggregate credit granted during the said year the different 
provinces of Sicily had the following shares respectively . 

Pro vim c Amount 

lire 2,815,102 

” 2 , 110,34 5 

. • . • ” 2,051,531) 

” 1,804, 390 

... ” I,()iq,i)57 

• • • . " 1,252,372 

.... ’ (>04, 70b 

390,707 

Total . . . lire 12,1)48,222 

Finally, in 1915, the rate of interest charged by the Department on 
discounts was 4.25 ° 0 and <> 25 % that generally charged bv intermediate 
bodies. 


Palermo . . 
Caltanissetta 
(xirgenti . , 
Trapani 
Syracuse 
Caltagirone 
Catania 
Messina . . 



MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CREDIT 
IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


GERMANY. 

COMPULSORY SALES BY AUCTION OF RURAL ESTATES IN PRUSSIA IN i<>r 2. 
>— [Zi’itzchfift dts K l Pn' assise hen Statislischen Landesamtes, 1915. Berlin, ror.s). 

In the period 1886-1912 estates were sold by compulsory auction in 
Prussia according to the figures given below, being estates devoted chiefly 
to agricultural and forestry purposes and the owners of which had agricul- 
ture or forest economy as their chief occupation. These figures are exclu- 
sive of estates divided on passing by death or determination of joint owner- 
ship : 


Year 

Numl>er 

Total 

Aggregate 
net return 

of 

Estates 

area 

hectares 

of Estates 

marks 

l 88 () 

. . . 29/9 

1 10,063 

983.438 

I89O 

. . . 2220 

55.310 

494.899 

1895 

. . . 1834 

67.259 

671.599 

I9OO 

. . . I29I 

42.475 

427.727 

1901 

. . . I244 

42,683 

527.889 

1902 

. . . 1134 

35 . 7 ( >4 

370,728 

I 9°3 

. . IO47 

32.334 

286,330 

I 9(>4 

. . . 1076 

27,650 

231.405 

1905 

• • • 963 

21,027 

187,592 

IQOb 

■ ■ • 75 «> 

13.450 

144.295 

1907 

• • • 737 

17.921 

197,518 

1908 

. . . 870 

20.143 

203,379 

1909 

. . . 668 

20,044 

187,175 

I9IO 

• • • 7°5 

16,732 

130,441 

I9II 

■ • ■ 713 

15.394 

144.342 

1912. .... 

. . . 628 

17.723 

I28,l82 


It follows from this that in the period 1886-1912 the number of rural 
landed properties put up to compulsory auction per year has been reduced 
nearly 4 / 6 , the area of same is reduced more than */« and the net estate 
yield by about Vs* Between the years 1911 and 1912 a diminution is 
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also observed of 85 in the number of properties and 16,160 marks in 
their total yield. The aggregate area on the other hand has increased 
by 2,329 hectares or 15.1 %. 

If, in addition to the above, there are taken into account the compul- 
sory auction sales of estates whose owners practised agriculture only as 
a subsidiary business, and those in consequence of breaking up and divi- 
sion of deceased estates the figures are as follows : 


Year 

Number 
of estates 
sold by 
auction 

Area 

hectare* 

Net estate 
vield 

mar’s 

1908. 

. . 2600 

27,263 

287,129 

I9O9. 

. . 244O 

26,814 

251,997 

1 QI 0 

2250 

21,024 

180,474 

iqn . . . 

, . . 2124 

20,103 

199,698 

1912 . . . . 

2151 

23,708 

186,279 


With these additions the number of compulsory actions is three times 
greater, while the area and the net estate yield undergo an increase of 
31.2% and 39.3%. From this second table therefore it is apparent that 
the compulsory sales not included in the first table relate to very small 
properties , in 1912 they average an area of barely 4 hectares, and a net 
revenue of 38 marks while the average of the other estates is 26 hectares 
with a net estate yield of 204 marks. 


DKNMARK 


1 THE MORTGAGE ASSOCIATION OF COPENHAGEN BcrotmiiR til Ron trolkomi teen 

for Hypotek-Foreningen for laan mod sekundaer prioriltt i insU tjeiidomme i Kobenahvn 
ofi omegn tor 20 Regnskabsaar 1 april-31 marts 101 *> 


This institution and the three which will follow aie distinguished from 
the other mortgage credit associations examined up to now (1) by the fact 
that their function consists in granting loans against second mortgages. 

The mortgage Society of Copenhagen, founded in 1895 and operating 
exclusively in the district of the Danish capital, had at the 1st April 19x4 
2338 mortgages outstanding the original capital of which was kr. 40.780,700, 
of which the balance due at that date was 40,267,667 ; the proportion re* 
paid was therefore small. 


(1) See this Review for May and June 1910 
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During the years 1914-15 326 applications for new loans to a total 
of kr. 3,354,400 came to hand, but only 229, aggregating 3,869,300 kr. were 
allowed and granted. This represents an average of kr. 16,897 f° r each 
loan. 

During the same period there were paid off 18 mortgages totalling 
kr. 270,200, so that allowing for the ordinary reduction by repayment at 
the 31st March 1915, the number of mortgage loans had risen to 2549, 
of a total original amount of kr. 44,379,800 reduced by repayment instal- 
ments to kr. 43,699,498, or on the average 17,411 per loan. 

Classing the loans according to amount we have the following table : 


Amount of Loan 



Number 

Aggregate value 
Kroner 

than kroner 10,000 




1.505 

5,044,200 

From kionet 10,000 to 

50,000 



1,052 

21,727,900 

5 0,000 

100,000 



128 

8,428,800 

v 100,000 

150,000 




4,661 ,900 

150,000 

200,000 



9 

1,482,500 

’ 200,000 

250,0 >0 . . 



9 

1,898,000 

« 2 50,000 ' 

500,000 . . . 



4 

I, I ^6,500 



Total . 


2,549 

4 -). 379 , 800 


No loan in the said period exceeded kr 300,000. 

In the majority of cases (about 51 %) the individual loans were not 
above 10,000 kr., and in about 93 ° {) of the cases they did not exceed 50,000 
kr. Loans in excess of this sum, however , (which, as they are granted 
against second or even lower rank mortgages, must necessarily be on real 
properties above the average in size) although they represented barely 7% 
of the total of loans, constituted about 40 ° 0 of the aggregate sum lent. It 
we consider only those loans below 10,000 kr. which are chiefly in respect 
of small properties, we find that though they were more than half in number 
of the loans, they represented less than one-eighth part (about 11%) of the 
sum lent. This means that the institution chiefly benefits small and me- 
dium estates. 

The total value of the landed property mortgaged was kr. 306,939,750, 
and the insured value kr. 215,649,096. This would mean that for each 
loan there is a real property security value kr. 120,415, and for each krone 
lent real property security of 7 kroner. This figure, which at first glance 
would seem excessive, will not appear so when it is considered that, as was 
just said, the mortgages rank after others existing previously and encum- 
bering the same properties with an amount of kr. 150,303,506. In all there- 
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fore, on the real estates guaranteeing the loans, there was at the 31st March 
1915, a debt of kT. 194,683,399 representing 61,8 % of the value of the real 
properties. This ratio is slightly higher than that found for the proper- 
ties offered in first mortgage to the land credit institutions. 

The bonds issued by the Association, which at the 'beginning of the 
financial year icpresented the sum of kr. 39,570,500, had risen at the end 
of that working year to kr. 42,902,900. 

The leserve and depreciation fund, which was ki . 1,522 979 grew during 
the same period to kr. 1,709,054. 

The operations of tlie Institution have not been noticeably affected 
by the war, apart from the fact that its bonds, together with all other .secu- 
rities, declined heavily in price at its outbreak. Applications for and grants 
of loans were indeed in excess of any pievious year. 

There has moreover been no depreciation 111 real pioperty nor any 
difficulty in the payment of interest and repayment instalments 011 out- 
standing loan‘d 


MORT.AU' { VION OF R1 \L FROPIRTV UWMIS I’.tu inin« til tilsvn^r.udei 
1 < »r c'ruu'h juncs lI\j»oi<k lommu; for l.mii mod kumlat t jinonto i tjaidoimm 

1 Ro'>ciiha\i* om loiuun<t us o<U* Rt*i;iiskab‘*a:n r* apnl i >1 j ,1 limit" nji ^ 

The mortgage union, which also carries on its operations in the enviions 
of the capital exclusively, is a young institution counting barely 9 \<\usot 
life. The short period ot its existence is perhaps the reason why, m contrast 
to the previous association, its report at the close of the yeai 1914-15 makes 
it clear that the effects of the war have been keenly felt 

During the year mentioned only 236 applications, for loans, a figure 
below previous years, weie received Of these, 29 were refused, 15 with- 
drawn, 193 granted, and 3 as yet unexamined at the end of the period. 

Of the 193 applications* granted only 175 were completed during the 
year, with an aggregate sum lent of kr. 1,7944)00, averaging kr. 10,083 
per loan. The report does not indicate the amount of each loan. It 
merely states that the estimated value of the property loaned on was 
kr. 10,200,300. which gives an average per property and loan of about 
kr. 58,322. The taxable value of these properties however is said to 
amount to kr. 11,950,200, hence the ratio between the loans granted and 
the estimated value would be only about 17 ° f) . The loans however being on 
second mortgage, the pre-existing encumbrances must be added, amount- 
ing to kr. 5,831,748, or about 57 of the value of the properties. Adding 
to this figure the stuns lent by the mortgage Union, the total is 7,51)6,348 
or 74 ° 4J (57 f- 17) of the value of the properties. 

The percentage is rather high, and can only be justified by the fact 
that the land lies exclusively in the environs of the capital, and shows 
a marked tendency to increase in value. 
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The report further states that m this year as m previous years the 
Institute has had no special difficulties that the instalments of interest 
and repayment were legulailv met and none of the mortgaged properties 
has liad to be taken over 

The general position of the Institute at the end of the working 
vear was as follows Loans aggregated io(>2 with an original capital of 
kr i(> 8ri 850 The value of the mortgaged properties was kr 89,510 400 
The average amount of the loans was tlu refore kr 1 5 8 ^o the a\ erage value 
of the properties mortgaged ki 84 285 On the latter there were already 
111 existence first rank nioit gages of 1 total value of kr 49 2jo 724 so that 
at the jrst Mauh 1915 thc\ were entumbticd with an aggregate debt of 
kr h() 042 57 4 representing about 7 1 S ° 0 oi their value 

At the same time the institution Had bonds m circulation to the 
amount of kr 17 000 000 and a ttserce fund of kr 524 75O 

( )n the whole its position like that of the othci land credit associations, 
was satisfactor\ 


* 


* 


nil. WORK, via \SSOei \TlO\ 01 \ U.HORO — Bcrctumg om lnpotckloiuim^tn 
foi laan nnirNt kun 1 ur pinnilct ifbU tiendomnu 1 Xalhoigi u»rk KcgiMvaba^anr 

The interesting repoit oi this establishment for the financial veai 
1914 15 states that dumig tins period not more than 57 applications ior 
loans weie received of which 3 were rejected and oi the remaining $4 011I5 
30 were dehnitel} granted and completed with a total amount of kr 2 (>00 

The distribution of the loans is clearh evident from the following table 
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Eess than r,ooo 


Amount 

(Kroner) 

1 

Number 

I 

Aggregate sum 
(Kroner) 

790 

From 1,000 to 

2,000 


. 

0 1 

14,000 

i 2,000 > 

3,000 


• 

2 1 

6,000 

3,000 

4,000 



3 

11,000 

1,000 

5,000 


l 

I 1 


*>,ooo 

0,000 


1 

3 1 

18 000 

6,000 

7 000 


. . . 

— 

— 

» 7,000 

8,000 



1 

8,000 

8,000 

9,000 


. 

— 

— 

9,000 

10,000 



3 

30,000 

10,000 

20,000 


. 

4 

54 ,000 

Above 20,000 

• 


iotal . 

3 

3 ° 

85,000 

231,690 


The average loan, therefore, was kr 7,720, and the largest sum m 
respect of any one loan kr 35,000 

The sphere of operations of this Association therefore is clearly distinct 
from that of the other two unions previously examined, as it exclusively 
comprises small and medium-sized properties This is confirmed by the 
particulars given in the report with regard to the value of the estates and 
the charges on them 

The estimated total value of the 30 properties mortgaged was 
kr 1,158,500, which would make an average of kr 38,617 per property 
while with the other two associations we saw that the value fluctuated 
between 84,000 and 120,000 kroner On these properties there already 
existed a mortgage debt of kr 605,100, adding to which the kr. 231,600 
granted by the Union on second mortgage, we reach the total figure of 
kr 836,700, equal to 72.22 % of the value of the properties 

The same results are arrived at on examining the position of the Insti- 
tution at the end of the financial year 1914-15 

The total loans granted were 672, for an original sum of ^.3,893,000, 
while at the end of the working year 1913-14 the figures were 658 and 
3,736,300 respectively 

The Institution having existed for nineteen years, there would be an 
average of 37 loans and about kr 204,900 per year , this is a comparatively 
modest figuie, but is worth attention considering that the Union confines 
its action to the small province of Aalborg only, and is made up exclusively 
of small and medium holders The estimated value of the properties 
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mortgaged was kr 18 227,480 with an average of about 27,124 kr per pro- 
perty, which is markedly above the average of the properties mortgaged 
m 1914-15 The first mortgage charge on them amounted to kr 9489,200, 
which would be about 50 % of then value Adding to this ho vs ever the 
second mortgage charge in favour of this association an aggregate of 
kr 13 382 200 is reached funning 7342 ° 0 or nearly three fourths of the 
value which seems a very lugli limit 

The Institution however does not appear to have sustained losses by 
over-evaluation of the real estates 

In the financial year 1914 15 323 such estates were voluntarily sold 
for an aggregate of kr 8,742 550 w bile their v alue as estimated by the Insti- 
tution did not exceed 8,662,200 The report adds that each property 
is surve>ed b\ the Direction before valuation and its estimated value is 
the onl\ fact taken into account in gianting loans 

At the 31st March 1915 the Association had issued bonds to the am- 
ount of ki 3 07) 600, onh one half of which weit m circulation, the rest 
being made up of registered bonds entered in the registers of the society 
The report adds some particular of the modes of repayment of the 
bonds 

The loans aie divided into four series each oi them having its own 
plan oi drawings The hist two seller h ivt been completed The pay 

2 1 (J the others ; 1 2 " > 1° the le^erve and management fund which 
is one fund and amounted at the $rst March 1915 to kr it) 3 667 

With regard to redemption the first two series pav 5 and 5 Vi % 
per annum of the principal of which 4 and 5 ( () are for interest and 
the lest for repayment plus an extra instalment of 2 md ) of the ori- 
ginal capital since 1908 so that all the debts will be paid off 111 25 a ears 
The othei two senes pav ) and \ l / l °< half-yearly of which 2 80 and 

3 <>5 % are f° r intei est and repayment (2 25 and 2 50 is paid m foi interest 
account and the balance for repa>ment) the lemamder goes to the reserve 
and management fund In addition a ear b> year, an extra repayment 
instalment is fixed 

On the whole the Association is prosperous in spite of the exceptional 
circumstances anud which operations took place in 1914-15 


A THE MORTGAGE ASSOCIA'I ION OI TIJI ISLXMXS DIOC 1 SE — Beret rung 111 
kontiolkoraitccn for ostiftenics Hcpotek forming om foTtmingen^ &° Rcgnskat 

saar 1 april uj 14 1 malts xoia 

The business of this Association was satisfactory m 1914-15, 
despite the abnormal market, conditions Of course the closing of the 
stock exchange m August 19x4 seriously embarrassed the Association by 
making it impossible to negotiate the bonds which are handed to the 
borrower for the sum lent 


0 
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To overcome this difficulty the Association entered into an arrange- 
ment with the Bank of Commerce of Copenhagen, tinder which the Bank 
undertook to advance 75 % of the nominal amount of the bonds, taking 
the latter as a pledge. 

The arrangement however had no practical result, as the re-opening 
of the exchange made it possible to negotiate the securities on the market. 

In all othei points the operations of this co-operative body were 
normal. It should be obseived that the report distinguishes between data 
relating to noh-agricultuial estates and those for the various agricultural 
properties, i. e where the major part of the land is devoted to agriculture 
Of 241 applications for loans received duiing the year, 63 were re- 
jected and 178 admitted, but only 14 9 eanied into effect, for a total of 
kr 765,, 300. Of these 149 loans, ()8, for kr (>16,500, were on agricultural 
properties, and 51, foi 148,800, on non-farm properties This means that 
80 ° 0 of the sums lent went to benefit agriculture, and the remaining 20 ° 0 , 
noii-agricultural undertakings It should also be noted that the average 
of agricultural loans is kr 6301, and of nou-agiicultural loans, 2917 kr 
The following aie further particulars concerning these loans 




An 1 of 

J stun it< d value 

loanable value 

Nature o1 I,oan 

Numbt r ( 

Pi Opt Hit S 

j 

(krone 1 ) 

(klUlHT) 



(Hectares) 



Agricult ui al 

1 

<)S 

2,101 <>7 

1 

4, 101 2x8 

3 , 1 17,000 

Non agricultural 

5 * , 

22 12 

002,, 14 

i 6() i,noo 


The non-agricultural properties have a far higher average value than 
the agricultural, and evidently building sites aie here in question, their 
average area being about l / 2 hectaie (0.43) They do not however call 
for any special comment. 

The average area of the agricultural pioperties on the other hand 
amounts to about 21 % hectares, so that they may be classed as medium- 
sized Their average estimated value is ki . 42,461 per estate, while the 
average value taken as the basis of the loan is about kr. 36,194. 

On these properties the total amount of the loans granted in 1914-15 
is kr. 616,500, or about 17 % of the loanable value. First mortgages 
already existed, however, to the extent of kr. 1,852,454, or 52 % of such 
value, so that at the close of the financial year the aggregate mortgage 
charge on the said properties was kr. 2,468,954, being equal to about 69 % 
of the loanable value and 59-33 % of the estimated value, a percentage 
markedly below that found in the three preceding Associations of 
this kind. 

At the close of the financial year the general position was as follows : 
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The total number of loans granted was 1789, aggregating kr 7,691,000, 
a fairly high figure considering the short existence of the Association 
(8 years only) 

In the following table the loans are classified according to amount : 


\mount of I oan 1 - 


Abo\ < 


Ntmibtr 


total \raount 



(kroner) 



(kroner) 

than i f ooo 



' 

406,000 

1 000 to 

2,000 


j 28 

708,500 

2,000 

$,000 


2 i 0 

570,100 

3 OOO 

| 000 


130 

518,000 

4 000 

^,000 


9 <> 

4O > 700 

5,000 > 

<>,000 


77 

449,100 

(>,000 

S.ooo 


*)\ 

6s 400 

8,<»< >0 

1 0 000 


56 

539,800 

10,000 

T 5,000 


67 

830 300 

i 5,000 

20 OOO 


26 

485 ,oo 

20 OOO > 

25 OOO 


0 

22s 500 

l 2 OOt 



25 

1,809,100 



1 otal 

i, 7 8( > 

t 691 100 


The small loans below 1,000 kroner are veiy numerous, forming about 
33 % °f the total, but their value is not much abo\e 5 0 o of the aggregate 
sum lent On the other hand loans above 25,000 kr , though little more 
than 1 % in number, are about 20 ° 0 in value. 

The 1789 loans were secured on real estate totalling about 25,150 
hectares, valued at kr 49,839,057 and loanable value kr. 42,451,000. 

The sums advanced totalled kr. 7,691,100 at the 31st March 1915, 
to which, adding the pre-existing mortgage charge of kr 21,646,264, a 
total debt is found of kr 29,337,362, equalling nearly 60 % of the esti- 
mated value. 

Distinguishing here again between farm and other loans, of the 1789 
at 1st April 1915, 1192 belonged to the former class, or about 66 %, with 
an area agggregating 24,993 hectares, so that the average area per loan is 
about 20 hectares. The total of the loans was kr. 6,540,000, corresponding 
to an average of 5,738 per loan, and as the average area per loan was 
20 hectares, we may conclude that the aveiage amount of the loan for 
each hectare of farm land mortgaged is about 287 kroner. 

The total valuation figure of the properties was kr 42,331,026, and 
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the amount of loans 36,681,900, so that the average valuation of each 
estate mortgaged would be about kr. 35,765 

On these properties there already existed a mortgage debt of 
kr. 18,945,364, equalling about 45 % of their valuation figure. If to this 
we add the amount lent by the Association, the total is kr. 25,585,364 
being equal to 60 20 ° 0 of the valuation figure and 69.48 % of the loan- 
able value. 

The percentage is moderate when compared with that found for the 
other establishments of its kind, but in any case it renders the lending 
institution safe against any loss, especially as, like other co-operative land 
credit institutions, it practices great prudence in the valuation of real 
estate. 

This is borne out by the fact that in eight years of existence of the 
Association, 656 mortgaged properties exchanged hands, which, though 
valued at kr 9,566,297, were sold for a total of kr. 14,347,610 

This system, and the continuous vigilance exercised by the association, 
explains why neither this nor the others dealt with earlier have ever 
sustained losses, and why their sphere of action is being continually 
extended, to the very great benefit of Danish agriculture 


URUGUAY. 


OPERATIONS OF THE HANK OF THE REPUBLIC IN FWOUR OF AGRICUI/rU 
RAL CREDIT, DURING THU YEAR 1915 - From a report sent by the Office 
of Statistics aud Publications of the Ministry of Industries of the Eastern Republic 
of Uruguay, lo the International Institute of Agriculture 


During the year 1915, the Bank of the Republic has continued to give 
preferential attention to the fostering of ruial industry, the latter being 
the principal source of national wealth. There is indeed a permanent and 
unlimited consumption ensured abroad, at amply remunerative prices, for 
the agricultural and animal products of the country. It is from the develop- 
ment of the exportation of these products that there will result those 
balances favourable to Uruguayan foreign trade which will provide the 
necessary capital to give a vigorous impetus to the progress of the country 
generally. 

But in order to promote the development of the agricultural and live 
stock industry, it is necessary in the first place to provide financial accommo- 
dation for these industries by means of credit or advances. This govern- 
ment function has been reserved chiefly for the Bank of the Republic, 
which, in determining upon the system of credit to fanners, has had to 
consider the requirements of the business turnover of its own establishment, 
which, as an issuing body, cannot keep its own resources tied up for atty 
length of time, nor reduce the available cash required for its current oper- 
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ations. Recognising, nevertheless, that the allocations required by lural 
industry for the transformation and improvement of the respective under- 
takings are haidly ever realisable at short date, the following modes have 
been determined on for the service of secure and personal credit, in current 
account or bonds, or in both forms, which modes will be adopted both for 
permanent classification of the applicants, and for extraordinary and iso- 
lated loans 

1) Mortgage loans up to 5,000 pesos, with annual repayment of 20 %. 

2) Loans to cattle breeders for fixed periods of 9 months. 

]) Loans to cattle breeders for replenishment of their stocks, with 
mortgage security or against signature, unpayable at periods up to 30 months. 

4) Ordinary loans as personal ciedit to cattle breeders and farmers, 
according to their personal standing and the size of their undertakings 

5) Special loans for the expenses of shearing and harvesting. 

(>) Loans in connection with exhibitions, fairs and auction sales of 
('attic fot the purchase of the latter 

7) Seed loans to farrneis foi sowing purposes 
By means of these different forms of agricultural credit, the Bank 
provided considerable sums in the expired year 1915, the amount of rural 
investments in this way being 18,325, $9 pesos, at the 31st December. 
This sum is aecoiding to the occupation of the boriowers, distributed as 
followvS • 


Coan« Amount in ptsos 

Stock bleeders 12 ’ 335*866 

Agriculturists i 365,518 

Manufacture! s . 1,131,848 

Traders 2,214,749 

Sundry occupations 1,277,308 


Total . * . 18,325.289 


This same total is arrived at tindei the following categories : 
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Loans in arrears — — <»■,<> \o — ">3640 — 164000 — 04,760 — 1,200,095 
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At the beginning of the current year, 1916, the Bank offered its co- 
operation to agriculture in a new form. The wheat harvest having been 
abundant, and the quantity of this cereal put on the market from the very 
outset being considerable, the demand was slack and quotations were low, 
so that there was reason to fear that the farmers, under the pressure of their 
liabilities, might be compelled to sell their produce under price, losing a 
good proportion of the fair rename! at ion of their work, in spite of the good 
crop obtained. Anticipating this eventuality, the Direction of the Bank 
resolved to grant the applications foi extension or renewed of the obligations 
of farmers in this position, and also to allow them loans on the security of 
wheat in sacks stored at the Treastiu warehouses, or in those of the Cen- 
tral Uruguay Railway. 

This facility has not yet been made use of, but undoubtedly such re- 
solution of the Bank exerted a favourable influence on the maiket, as 
there was speedily a satislactoiy reaction in prices 

During the year 1915 theie were observed in the special Section of Ru- 
ral Credit of the Bank created by law of the 19th Januay 1912 (1), after 
two years’ indifference on the part of rural circles, some signs favourable 
to the development of this organism, which is called upon to perform im- 
portant services in the distribution arid spread of credit by means of cooper 
ation, among persons engaged in rural industries. 

The Ministry of Industries states in the report wldch is the subject of 
this article that the interest recently shown in this class of cooperative 
credit and in the creation ot rural Fuiuh in 1915, is due principally to the 
active propaganda carried on by the agricultural Insjx'ctor of the Depart- 
ment of Duramo, Senor Miguel II Uazamn, who w T as seconded 1j\ the Bank, 
the latter appointing a specially competent officer for the organisation of 
rural Funds or societies 

Up to now there arc only S such societies in operation, distributed as 
follows 2 in the Department ot Florida (Sarandi Grande and Valentines) 
and (> in Durazno (El Paiaiso, Villasboas, Carmen, ( Imbues de Oribe, Fe- 
liciano y Resell and Rius) These Societies have altogether 22 5 members, 
a subscribed capital of 2, 480 pesos, an expenditure of 1, ^)7, and a declar- 
ed liability to the value ot 11,715 pesos The loans granted by the Bank 
to the Societies applying foi them amount to 14,010 pesos and the balance 
at present due is 5,798 pesos Steps aie now r being taken for the formation 
of a society in Isla Mala, with 19 members, lqo pesos of subscribed capital 
and r,i6o pesos of declared liability. 


THE REORGANISATION OF THE MORTGAGE BANK OF URUGUAY - Diario OAcial 
Vol, XD, No 2952, Montevideo, 20 OttoLer 1015 (Jiatuu Hipottcano del Ctupuay 
Proyecto de Lty orgdniui) Tipopralia niodema, Montevideo 

In the issue for December 19T4 of this Bulletin, we published some brief 
data in reference to the Mortgage Bank of Uruguay and its operations. 

(I) See the issue of thU Review for .September 101 9 page So 
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Speaking of the latter we observed that in spite of all the efforts made by 
the Direction of the establishment, seconded by the public authorities, the 
Bank had not undergone all the desirable development in view of the mis- 
sion it was called upon to fulfil for the benefit of the national economy. We 
recall, among other things, one interesting particular : out of the total 
amount of the mortgages contracted throughout the country, only 6.5 % 
appertained to the Bank, while 93.5 % went to private persons. 

In view of this position the Direction of the Bank thought it had discov- 
ered one of the principal causes in the fact of the organisation not being 
sufficiently up to date, as the majority of the provisions which governed 
its operations did not allow of keeping pace with the progress effected by 
Uruguay latterly in the industrial and economic sphere. Therefore in 
July 1914, the Direction approved and submitted to Parliament a draft for 
a new 01 ganic law of the Bank, which, after slight alteration, was promul- 
gated oti the 15th October 1915, 

The new law amplifies the functions of the institution, within the li- 
mits of the experience and exigencies of banking practice, along the lines 
of similar up-to-date organisations. Nevertheless the general rules in force 
with regard to security for loans were maintained 

I11 drawing up the text of this new law the legislator w as guided by 
the constant concern to lower the rate on loans and at the same time to 
establish safeguarding measures which tend to ensure the financial consoli- 
dation of the institution and consequently a widei and more layout able 
circulation of the securities it issues. 

If we examine in detail the most important modifications intioduced in 
the organisation of the Bank, we see first of all that its capital is raised from 
3,549,000 pesos — the figure fixed by the law' of 19(H)— to 5,000,000 ]>esos. 
The items constituting this capital are (a) the 3,549,000 pesos which 
which formed the previous capital ; (b) the 154,829 pesos which constituted 
the reserve fund of the Bank at the time of its reorganisation ; and (<) the 
net annual profits obtained. When the capital stated is once completed, 
these annual profits will serve to form a reserve fund, and on the latter 
reaching 1 million ]>esos, they will go to the public Treasury which wall use 
them for an extraordinary sinking fund of the external Debt (5 % I G I 4 
certificates) the service of which has been undertaken by the Bank. 

The operations of the institution in question are, in the new law, set out 
in t() paragraphs. The principal ones are • (a) issuing securities and trans- 
ferable mortgage credit bonds on its own behalf and debenture bonds at 
home and abroad in order to devote the proceeds to cash mortgage loans, 
at the same time effecting credit operations for the same purpose ; ( b ) to grant 
loans in the form of letters of mortgage for a period not exceeding 31 years, 
or in mortgage credit bonds, in current account, for a period not exceeding 
three years, also to grant mortgage loans and open mortgage credits in 
current account, both in cash; (c) to buy and sell cedillas, securities and 
mortgage debentures and bonds for account of third parties and for its 
own account, to accept saving deposits w r ith or without interest up to a thou- 
sand pesos, to parcel out and sell properties for cash and by instalments for 
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account of third parties ; (d) to sell or buy properties for its own account 
only : (i; in case of levy of distress or sale by pubilc auction of the proper- 
ties mortgaged in its favour , (2) if the Bank bu> s properties in payment or 
exchange, or in consequence of settlements with its debtors or third persons ; 
and (3) where it is a question of properties to establish premises for its chief 
office or branches , (e) to institute, in concert with the insurance Bank of the 
State, insurance against lire and mortgage insurance on the real property 
guaranteeing the loans, including in the figure to be paid by borrowers the 
necessary premium to cover one of these risks 

While on the old organisation of the Bank the interest on mortgage 
loans could not exceed by more than 2 % the rate of inteiest on the corre- 
sponding securities issued by the establishment, under the new law this 
excess need not be above 1 % 

Partial lepayments of the principal lent, effected by debtois. could 
not be less than 10 % of the total amount of the loan granted; in the new 
organisation this minimum limit has been lowered to 5 °/ (r 

The maximum limit of the interest on mortgage securities which was 
formerly 8 % per annum, is now onH 6 °' n under the new law 

Finally, the law' undei consideration which contains 120 articles, enacts 
numerous provisions regarding the sale of mortgaged properties, represen- 
tation and administration of the establishment and other measures gene- 
ral or transitoiy, due to the passage fioni the old organisation of the Bank 
to the new one 

This law is the first manifestation oi a government programme of eco- 
nomic policy in the mattei of mortgages and considerable results are 
expected from it 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


ENQUIRY INTO THE RATE OK WAGES PER ACRE 
IN ENGLAND, 191 3-1914 

h\ \\ H K U R1II1’ 


Introduction. 

The condition of the agricultural labourer has of late years loomed large 
in the eye of the public, and there have, in consequence, been many enqui- 
ries into his wages and means of livelihood . 

The last Government enquiry into his wages resulted in the Report of 
the Board of Trade on the Earnings and Hours ot Labour in 1907 (cd. 5460 
1910), and since then the Central Land A sociation, the Rural League, and 
the Land Report of the Land Enquiry Committee, have all dealt with the 
labourer s weekly earnings, while th changes in them have been annually 
reported on in the Reports issued by the Board of Trade on the Changes in 
the Rates of Wages and Hours of Labour. 

The condition of the rural labourer was further most fully dealt with 
by the late Mr. W. C. Little in Vol. V. of the Report of the Royal Commission 
on Labour of 1894. 

Much interesting evidence on the wages of the labourer and on the qua- 
lity of his work, etc. was given in the Report of the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture 1894-97. 

There have also been innumerable enquiries into the cost of production 
of various crops by agricultural societies, and educational institutions, but 
none of these reports has dealt at all adequately with the rate of wages paid 
per acre, nor has there been anv special enquiry into that subject, though 
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such an enquiry has been often asked for. It is to fill this gap that this 
investigation was undertaken 

One of the largest items of expenditure by the farmer is that on manual 
labour, amounting to at least 30 per cent of his total outlay. An exami- 
nation of the accounts of 77 farmsdby the Royal Commission on Agriculture 
of 1894-7 showed that during the years just preceding 1895 the expenditure 
on manual labour had been 31 4 per cent of the outlay (Report 1897, 
P- 437 )- 

The cost of labour is not to be measured by the current rate of wages. 
If, as is frequently asserted a less amount of work is done in the day , if the 
hour of work have been shortened; and if the labourers are less capable 
and le~s industrious than they formerly were, the cost of work maj have in- 
creased without any rise in w T ages. 

This enquiry, therefore, has be n undertaken with the object of afford- 
ing to ag iculturists some guidance in their expenditure on labour, and in- 
cidentally of throwing some light on such economic points a*- the following . 

(r) Are high w 7 ages more economical than low w'ages 

(2) Do higher wages tend to the conversion of arable land into grass > 

(3) Is the laboui expenditure on large farms relatively less than on 
small ones ' 

(4) Does the modern agricultural labotuer with his highei wages do 
more work than his predecessors > 

(5) How far has the use of labour-saving machinery lessened the la- 
bour bill ' 

(6) The effect of keeping rotation grasses down for several vcar-i on 
the labour bill 

The enquiry has been conducted by circulars addressed to farmers 
selected mainly by the Fanners Unions within various districts About 
2000 circulars were sent out and 450 leplies received 

An obstacle which has led to many of the circulars being unanswered 
is the well-known fact that the great majority of farmers do not keep ac- 
counts In many 7 other enquiries this is not of great importance. A farmer 
who does not keep accounts can easily answer an enquiry into the amount 
of weekly wages, 01 into the crops he grows, 01 the number of livestock he 
keeps, but no one can give his labour bill for the year, including all casual 
labour, piecework, and allowances, unless some accounts have been kept. 
Moreover, since the enquiry commenced the disturbance of business caused 
by the great wai ha contributed to hinder its prosecution 

The investigations, however, were practically completed before the war 
and therefore present an account of some conditions of agriculture, at a time 
which will probably come to be regarded as a distinct epoch in its history. 

The farmer s labour bill often includes the use of machinery, black- 
smiths, and tradesmen's bills, but for the purpose of the enquiry the inclu- 
sive earnings of the labourer have been considered sufficient, including ca- 
sual labour and that of women and boys. 

As already said, there has hitherto been no enquiry worthy of the name 
into the rate of wages per acre and the statistics on the subject are scanty. 
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ENQUIRY INTO THE RATE OF WAGES PER ACRE 


§ i. The cost of farm labour. 

Mr. J . C. Morton in his " Labour on the Farm " published in 1868 gives 
the rate of wages on 14 arable farms, which varied from 30s. to 53s. an acre ; 
with an average of £ 1. 19. 6. This figure, however, was arrived at by first 
deducting all the grass land from the arable at the rate of 5s. per acre, which 
is a very low rate. If he had deducted the grass land at the rate of 10 per 
acre, as has been done here, his figures for corn growing would have been 
almost the same as those arrived at m this research. 

As early as 1863 Professor Leone Levi in “ Wages and Earnings ” 
estimated the aveiage wages per acre at 27 3d. on the basis of wages of 13s. 
a week for men and 5s. for women and boys. 

Mr Turnbull in the Highland and Agricultural Society’s Journal for 
1898, estimated the cost of manual labour in the period 1872-7 at 28s per 
acre both on arable land, and 011 permanent grass out for hay, and at the 
same figure in 1892-7 which, considering that wages between those periods 
had altered little, while the use of labour saving machinery had increased 
enormously, seems to show that the labourer did less work in the latter 
period than in the formei. 

Sir J ames Caird in 188O before the Royal Commission on Trade put the 
wages per acre at 20s foi arable land, and 5s for pasture (1). 

This low figure he explained bv the fact that a large proportion of ar- 
able land was in clovei, sainfoin and grasses under rotation, on which the 
labour would be less than £1 per acie(2) The labour per acre in growing 
an acre of wheat was estimated to cost 28s (3) 

Major Craigie (4) in 1878 estimated the wages bill for the United King- 
dom at 24s. per cultivated acre, reckoning wages at 14s a week, and in 1888 
at 30s. an acre for arable land and at gs fid. foi pasture 

But the figures of Levi, Turnbull, Caird and Craigie, are only estimates, 
and are not founded on actual farm accounts, so that Mr. Morton's chiefly 
concern our enquiry. 

The Journal of the Farmers’ Club for Dec 1888 gives the rate per acre 
on certain individual farms which may be compared with those stated in 
our enquiry. 


Count \ 

Arabic 
nc reside 

Pastille 
,h 1 t_a<*e 

Wa^cs per acre 

— 

— 

— 

£ s 

Nurthumberland . 

244 

135 

10. 

Gloucester .... 

Id 8 

i8q 

12. 


(1) The average wages in England nud Wales foi i860 were 12 \d (Has bach, Eng U** 
bourei p, 284). 

(2) P p. Eui* 1886, vol XXII Qus 767 vs ^Giird stated that the wages of labourers had 
fallen 10 per cent in the previous 10 years 

(l) Ibid. Qu. 7/14 
(4) Ibid. Qu ^oi j 
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These two farms present a 

remarkably low labour bill. 



Arable 

Pastil r c 

Wages per 

aiu 

Coiint\ 

acreage 

acreage 

" 


Gloucester . . . 

620 

321 

l6. 

b. 

Northampton . . 

IOI 

i <)3 

1. 3 - 

10 

Shropshire . . . 

2 f >4 

322 

5 - 

7 * 

Norfolk 

IOOO 

300 

1. 

11. 

Norfolk .... 

400 

190 

1 11. 

1. 

Cambridge . . . 

432 

20b 

1. 9. 

8. 

Suffock .... 

mo 

13 ° 

2. 2. 

8 


It will be noticed in these instances that the proportion of pasture land 
does not make much difference to the inborn bill (r). 

In Northumberland in 1887 on a farm of 200 acres, half arable, half 
pasture, wages per acre were 17s. 4d. but on another a little larger with only 
one fourth pasture the labour per acre was £ 1 17 (>d. Both of these were 
prize farms. 

In Norfolk in 1886 on one farm where pasture comprised one-filth of 
the area the w r ages per acre were £1. 7. 2 . on another where the pasture was 
one-third the wages were £2. 2. 6. per acre. On six mixed faitns in Lin- 
colnshire in the period 1883-91 the average cost of laboiu per acre was 
£1. 1. 2. (2) 

The statistics given in the reports oi the I 'arm Prize Competitions, in- 
stituted in 1870, which were published in the Royal Agricultural Society's 
Journal, afford some interesting information Two periods have been 
taken, the first a generation ago, covering the years 1871-81, and therefore 
particularly interesting for purposes of comparison, in which we find that : 

On eleven arable farms the wages averaged £r. 0 . 10 pel acre (3). 

On nine mixed farms the wages averaged £1. b. 0 per acre. 

On eight dairy farms the w'ages averaged £1 11. 2. per acre. 

On one grazing farm they w f ere £1. 10. o per acre. 

And the average of the whole 29 farms was £1. 7. 7. per acre. 

From these figures it w r ould appear that the estimates ol Professor Levi 
and Mr. Turnbull were very near the mark, for although the tendency would 
be to employ more labour on prize farms than on ordinary farms, bettei; 
management and organisation would neutralize this. 

Coming nearer our own time we have some valuable figures compiled 
for the Royal Commission on Agriculture of 1892-7 according to which the 
average wages per acre on 77 farms were £1. 5. 5. 

(t) Journal of Fanner’s Club, December 1888 anti Nov 1900. See also Report of Royal 
Commission on Agriculture 1894-6, 23, 264, 35, 548, 9041. 

(2) Royal Commission on Agriculture, 1895, Vol XVI, p 210. 

(3} By arable is meant mainly devoted to coni growing On one farm the wages per acre 
had risen from 10s in 1850 to 32s 6d in 1875. On another from 21s. 4d in 1866 to 32s. 6d* 
in 1875. 
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These were mainly corn growing and mixed i arms, most of which were 
situated in the counties of Bedford, Dorset, Essex, Lincoln, Norfolk, and Suf- 
folk and as will be seen from the following table, vary considerably in the 
cost of labour per acre. 

If we take the two similar classes of farms in the present enquiry, num- 
bering 175, (131 mixed and 44 corn growing), the average rate per acre is 
£1 6. 11. 
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lable showing annual cost of Labour per acre on 77 farms between 
the vears 1892-95 

(From Report of Royal Commission on Agriculture, 1897 Vol XV p 437) 



Total cost 

Acreage 

Cost 




cl 

ot 

of Laboui 


Remarks 


labour 

Farms 

per acre 




£ 



/ 



Beds 

<>22 

25b 

-}8 

- 

Part Market gardening 


322 

2 bo 

24 

9 

Arable 

7b p c 


B2 

922 

18 

b 


less thin 2 ^rds 


1 IO} 

800 

27 

7 




381 

2-5 

2“ 

9 




300 

4 b 

17 

0 


74 P < 


597 

070 

I ~ 

10 


50 


(, 55 

5 < 3 o 

23 

5 

) 

75 


79 <> 

510 

20 



70 

Cambs 


5^5 

32 

1 1 


72 

» 

1,17b 

952 

24 

9 



Devon 

> 5 *> 

24-, 

29 

2 



Dorset 

•>8i 

420 

27 

8 


10 


480 

b8b 

14 

0 


60 


^bb 

202 

6 

2 

» 

So 


576 

I 122 

10 

3 


lo and Down 









67b 

840 

16 

2 


i 5 


3 *" 

284 

22 

4 


7 ( 


95 ° 

84O 

22 

8 



I S<-€\ 

i, 7*>5 

95 ° 

37 

7 


66 


1, oh 

63b 

52 

9 




004 

666 

27 

2 


77 


257 

200 

25 

8 


50 > 


355 

27 5 

26 

1 

0 

)> 

5b » 


1,127 

1,190 

18 

11 




375 

312 

24 

0 

» 

70 . 


501 

345 

| 29 

0 

» 

80 » 


2,0 36 , 

950 

1 42 

10 

» 

63 » 


7O4 

475 

1 32 

2 


qo » 


664 

350 

| 37 11 

» 

90 )> 


1,370 

580 

1 47 

5 

> 

86 j 
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Table showing annual cost of Labour per acre on 77 farms between 
the years 1892-95. (Continued). 

(From Report of Royal Commibsion on Agriculture, 1897 Vol XV p 437; 


Total cost Acreage Cost 


Count> 

of 

of 

of L, ibout 



Rem irks 


Iyttliour 

Faring 

per 

icre 





£ 



i 




Kbsex 

m n 

3 470 

35 

5 

liable 

8b 

P c 

> 


I<M 

>5 

) 


87 

) 

Herts 

6 j<) 

3^0 

37 

J 

» 

77 

» 

Hun ts 

Si 3 

4* 2 

1 3 

0 


3>5 

) 

Lincoln 

480 

4 / 1 

»o 

3 

» 

SO 

) 


iS8 

520 

>0 

6 


93 

> 

> 

428 

4 « j 1 

1 - 

*> 


So 

» 

> 

321 

20 0 

- i 

s 

> 

51 



l 121 

1 *1)0 

I s 

8 

» 

5 

) 

> 

817 

00 

^0 

8 

» 

-5 

> 


->1 

I*)} 

2> 

1 1 


84 

» 

» 

OOO 

70 (> 

I* 

8 

)> 

(» 7 

> 


I ^40 

S< ) 

9 <> 

if 


73 


> 

1 S-M 

1 Ooo 

19 

0 





670 

<>35 

21 

1 


6> 


> 

88 s 

81 _ 

-I 

10 


69 

) 

» 

226 

1S<> 

JO 

1 


06 

» 

Norfolk 

59 $ 

425 

2 S 

2 

* 

qo 

)) 

) 

/ 9 ° 

75 ° 

21 

1 

» 

88 


> 

5°9 

300 

33 

r t 

» 

93 


)) 

082 

49 ° 

*7 

1 0 

’ 

01 


)) 

1 no 

1,200 

18 

0 




» 

022 

1 Op> 

i<> 

5 


6b 

» 

) 

156 

7 ^ 

11 

7 




) 

2 262 

1 1,969 

23 

0 




u 

1.25 4 

, <>40 

20 

S 




Northampton 

1 221 

| 431 

IO 

3 

» 

20 

» 


! 479 j 

324 

29 

6 


74 

» 

» 

1 168 i 

316 

IO 

8 

> 

1 

27 

» 

» 

' i, 5 M 

i, 5 °° 

20 

2 

! 



» , . 

I 2?8 

218 

21 

10 

1 



Northumberland 

408 

491 

18 

XI 


20 



7 
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fable shotting annual cost oj Labour per acre on 77 farms between 
the years 1892-95 (Continued) 

(From Report of Royal Commission on Agriculture, 12 07 Vol XV p 437) 



1 otal cost 

4 creui*e 

Cost 


Comity 

< t 

of 

of Labour 

Remark's 


iydlxmr 

Garins 

ptr ati< 

! 



1 1 


s i 


Suffolk 

<er 1 

■> 9 ° 

]2 O 



403 

230 

i 5 <> | 



802 1 

530 

32 5 

\ribk. 8“» p c 


32 * 

2 (> O 

2 | 10 

H > 


039 

590 

U 10 

53 

> 

2 0 (>2 

I 75 > 

7 



V >5 

20-, 

z 7 / 



Oof) 

473 

25 / 


Wilts 

7 s \ 

760 

20 



^68 

827 

IS 7 


oiks 

1 t 85 

837 

25 1 

)C> 


549 

55 ° 

20 0 



180 

5 °° 

5 

\11 griss or hug 


Average cost per acre of 77 farms 25 s 5d 

The Royal Agricultural Society's Farm Pri/e Competition oi more re- 
cent years afford the following figures 
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^ w 

— - ** 



-T- 




1907 . 




1 

'lotal acreage 

| A rublt 

j 

i 

Gra«s 


Wage* per acre 





£ 

s. J 

- 

930 

i 

620 

lio 

1 

8 0 


791 

O21 

170 

r 

4 1 


2 <JO 

195 

95 

1 

10 0 




IQOH 




421 

208 

215 


12 0 Curiously low. 




K)0() 




\<)2 

70 

422 


1 \ - 




1()I2 




V )7 

25 

*45 

1 

IO 2 


4 10 

W<> 


i 

2 ■> 


7 04 

221 

2h^ 

1 

1 <> 



In the Competition of 1913 m Gloucester, Somerset and Dorset tlie wa- 
ges per acre on (mainly) grass farms over 200 acres, omitting down land, 
varied from 12s to 32s , tlie latter being a dairy farm On the two large 
arable farms inspected the wages were 19s per acre 

Some estimate of the rate of wages per acre is attempted in the “ Land 
Report ” (p. 33) by Messrs Adeane and SaviJl, but thewages of women and 
children, as well as those of casual labour are omitted, so that it is incom- 
plete. 


§ 2 . Nature of farms examined. 

It is very obvious from these figures and from those collected dunng 
the enquiry, that the rate of wages per acre vary enormously even on farms 
of the same class, e. g. corn growing ; owing to many causes such as the na- 
ture of the soil, the cropping, the season, the management, the share of the 
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Geographical Table, — Showing counties examined, the number of eact 



j No 


No 


Couiltv 

of Mixed 

Vcre ige 

of Stock 

Acreage 


I arms 

1 


harms 

1 


Bucks 

r 

480 

0 

2,426 

Cheshire 

5 

()b } 

— 

— 

Cornw U1 

ii 

4 oi*) 

2 

576 

Dtrbv 

\ 

7M 

I 

271 

Dors«. l 

2 

J 2 1 8 

— 

— 

Durhtni N’orthumb ilmd Wcstmordrnd 

lo 

4 <>17 

s 

^508 


(.rloucesttr 


- 


88l 

llcrctoid & Worcester 

1 

m 

5 

688 

Kent 

i 


f 

^3 

lydiu tslurc 

• — 

— 

- 

— 

lyUCtsU 1 & Rutl 111 1 

10 

* 125 

0 

249 

JUncoln 

<> 

^ 0-8 

1 

478 

Norfolk 

M 

" °14 



Nortn mipton 

) 

5 

I 

660 

Notts 

5 

9}2 

— , 

l 

Oxford &. Btrk= 

19 

12 107 

1 

I 

j *>550 

Shropshire 

10 

4 o<)i 

5 

2,483 

Somcrsi t 

M 

| 1,288 


2,213 

Surrey 

1 

1 440 

1 7 1 

j 


Susstx 

(> 

1 

4 57 1 ) 

5 

1,*S S 

Warwick 

| 

1 1 526 j 

9 

3,76* 

York 

1 i 

| 4<*> 


— 
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s$ of farm in each county , and the acreage, in each class examined 


No 


No 


No 



Total 

Dain 

Acreage 

i 61 Corn 

Acreage 

of 1 ruit & 

Acreage 

Iota! 1 arms 

Xcreage 

arms 


1 arms 


Hop I arms 





7 

2, 4OU 

- 

— 

— — 

14 

4,052 

3 

505 

— 

~ 

— 

6 

i 1O8 

2 

o^S 

1 

1 300 

— 

20 

0,609 

2 

8 f 5 

- 


— 

<> 

1,830 

1 

225 

~ 

— 

— __ 

i 

1 153 

I 

~ 5 b 

1 

2 <> 5 

— 

2C 

8 1 36 





\errh the whole of these 
in Durliun \lso om 

firm of hm leres 

faring are 
Potato » 

8 

2 -,~2 

2 

i in 

5 J 22 

I 3 

5.285 
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- 
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1 " ,,0^8 

» I 

1 ; < >80 

— 
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- 

-<> b,b2i 

M 

10,247 

2 

308 


- 

— 

2 

so8 





\lso 4 < Potato 
i 1 8 ae res 

f 11 ms 

e om prising 

'i 

Si 



— 

— 

f b 755 

l 


* 1 

io, jb > 

Uso \ « Potato 
1 461 leres 

1 faim* 

1 3,080 

tompiising 

2 

171 

1 (> 

7 7-0 

1 570 

e* 

1 *> 8 1 

2 

“> 5 < 

- 
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- 

i- 

« r !3 

— 

- 

1 

~ 0 

- 

> 

1 O72 

r 

>bj 

- 

-- 

— 

2 1 

I , 038 

l 

^00 

1 

»8i 


1 7 


21 

5 -1*) 


- 

— 

1- 

1 1,7 s5 

1 

250 

- 



- 

f H >0 

11 

1 <>(> 1 

2 

M 1 

— 

- 1 

l 2 ,0 >2 

4 

1,262 

1 


— 

1 s 

5 b»M 

— 

— 

1 

<♦00 

— 

2 

1 000 

72 

2 i, 54 <» 

44 

24,800 

|o 13,151 

\dd Potato I arms 

No 

0 

Acrea s r t 

2 0o_ 


Tot "it number of Fauns examined 
Total act cage of the said idniK 


3 06 
M5 I3 U 
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farmer and liis family in the manual labour etc. etc., On this account it 
has been suggested that any enquiry is useless, and that no trustworthy 
figures can be arrived at. But it is submitted that, by taking figures from a 
considerable number of farms, the average wages per acre may be stated with 
considerable confidence. 

It is well known that on small farms the farmer and his famil> do a large 
proportion of the manual work so that in order to eliminate this factor as 
far as possible, account has been taken mainly of large farms where the far- 
mer’s w'ork must be, as a rule, that of management and superintendence. 
As far as possible, except in the case of dairy, fruit and hop farms, farms 
under 2000 acres in size have been excluded. 

The farms examined have been divided into five broad classes : 

Corn growing, 

Stock 1 earing and feeding, 

Dairying, 

Mixed, 

Bruit and Hops, 

the latter being sub-divided where it is possible to separate the fruit aud 
hops from the arable and grass land which has no fruit or hops on it, aud the 
fruit from the hops There is also a small class for farms where potatoes 
are largely grown, which has been kept separate owing to the extra amount 
of laboui employed in their cultivation. 

It is very rare, of course, to find a farm devoted solely to a particular 
branch of agriculture, so that they have been classified according to the pre- 
dominant character of each ; and w here any such feature is absent they have 
been placed in the “mixed class”. 

The corn growing farms are mainly situated in the great arable coun- 
ties of Lincoln and Norfolk ; the stock rearing and feeding farms in the north 
of Pmgland and in Bucks, Leicester, Somerset, Shropshire, and Warwick ; 
the dairying in Somerset, Bucks, Gloucester, and Dorset ; the fruit and hops 
in Kent, Hereford, and Worcester ; but farms in other counties have furnish- 
ed particulais, as may be seen in the succeeding table. 


^ p Average earnings per acre. 

The following are the average wages paid per acre in the different clas- 
ses of farms with the number or farms examined in each class. The term 
“ wages’ ’ including all earnings and allowances, such as free cottages, po- 
tato grounds, milk, coal, etc. etc. and also including all the manual labour 
on the farm, regular and casual, and that of women and children (1). 


(1) See Appendix A and Appendix C. 

The average ratio ot earnings to wages has apparently not changed since the time of Arthur 
Young, the former being then and now about 17 % higher than the latter. See Statis. SoC. 
Jotim. 1903 p. 288 
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Corn growing 

44 

I. 

7 - 

10 

Stock rearing and feeding 

61 

I 

0. 

0 

Dairying 

72 

I 

6. 

8 

Mixed 

131 

I. 

(>. 

6 

Fruit and Hops (1) 

49 

5 * 

4 

2 

do. after deducting land with no fruit 





or hops 


IX. 

14 

0 

Fruit only 

9 

IT. 

4- 

0 

Hops only 

6 

24. 

14 

10 

Potatoes 

<1 

2 

15 

e> 


And the average per acre for 508 farms in the first four classes, that is 
leaving out the exceptionally expensive fruit, hops, and potatoes is £1. 5. 7. 

In the returns of Fruit and Hop Farm the amount of wages paid for 
fruit and hops separately are unfortunately nowhere stated in the returns 
sent in , but 011 nine farms where fruit is grown largely and no hops, the wa- 
ges for the arable and gra^s have been deducted from the labour bill, at the 
mixed farm rate, thus arriving at a cost of €11 4 o per acre for manual 
labour on fruit plantations 

On six hop farms by the same process it is found that the manual la- 
bour per acre comes to £24 14 10. 

In order to arrive at the cost of manual labour in corn growing per acre 
thirty "Norfolk and Lincolnshire corn growing farms have been taken and 
from them lias been deducted the wages paid on the grass land at the rate 
of 10 pel acre (2) from the total w r ages bill, with the result that the cost of 
labour in corn growing, works out at £1 14. o per acre 

It may be said therefore, assuming that the average wages of the la- 
bourers are £1 per week, that, roughly glass land takes one man per 100 
acres, and corn land three and a half 

In Cornwall it is to be noticed that the rate of w T ages per acre is much 
lower than the average. On 20 farms, of which twelve are mixed, 4 corn 
growing, two dairy, and two stock farms, the average rate per acre is 18s. 8d. 
as compared with an average of £1 5 7 for the wdiole of the farms examined 
in this enquiry. 

This is ascribed by a prominent local fanner to the light and easily 
worked soil, the large proportion of sheep which require little labour, the 
small amount of draining and ditching required owing to the country being 
full of lulls and vales, the 14 good workers for which Corirwall has a repu- 
tation, (3) and the fattening of cattle by summer grazing instead of winter 


(1) Here the average per acic is taken toi the whuh farm inclusive of land without fruit <>r 
hops, 

(52) This is the figure stated in more than one place by writer** in the Royal Agncultural 
Society’s Journal. 

(3) The average weekly earnings of the ordinary la bom or in Cornwall foi 1 jm were 
£ 1 0 5. See Table, Appendix B 
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stall feeding, owing to the favourable climate; but the chief cause is the pro- 
longation of temporary grass layers as noted by Mr. W. C. Little in his 
report on Cornwall given before the Richmond Commission (1882 vol. XV. 
p. 12). 

In connection with this point the northern counties are sometimes 
quoted as owing their low rate of wages per acre to their large proportion 
of rotation grasses which are kept down for 3 or 4 years, but their large area 
in permanent grass also keeps wages down, so that Cornwall may more use- 
fully, be compared with the Counties of Berks and Oxford where the pro- 
portion of arable land to permanent grass is very similar. 


County 

Arabic 

Permanent 

Grass 

Berks . . 

174 * 5-28 

174-277 

Oxford , 

199,048 

211,638 

Cornwall . 


2 W )23 



Percentage 
of arable in 

Wages per acre 

Rotition 

Rotation 

— 

Grasses 

Grasses 


— 

— 

£ s. d. 

27,038 

15 a 


34.524 

17 

1 3 - 1 * * * 

148.513 

47 V 2 

18. 8 


§ 4 Machinery and the labour rill. 


An interesting point which arises in connection with this enquiry is, 
how far the use of labour saving machinery reduced the labour bilP Al- 
though the advent of modern machinery, such as the reaper and mower, 
dates from the middle of the nineteenth centur>, its geneial use has been 
the growth of the last generation (1). Where one man had a self-binding 
reaper in 1880 twenty have one to-day, and the same may be said of most of 
the other labour saving machines One would therefore expect the labour 
bill to be largely reduced 111 this period in spite of the rise in wages, unless 
more intensive farming had demanded the application of more annual 
labour to the land. But it is admitted that farming is not so caieful and 
thorough as it was thirty five years ago. With the increase of foreign 
competition about 1875 and the rise in wages, began the starvation of En- 
glish Land. Mr. Spencer, one of the Assistant Commissioners in preparing 
the Report on Labour of 1894, says “the land is less well and carefully 
tilled than it used to be A Another Commissioner says “ the land is labour 
starved'’, and Mr. Little stated that “farmeis leave undone all work 


( 1 ) According to the Cr 11311 * of 1851 there wen then only 55 owners of agricultural machi- 

nery, m there were 25b together with 1205 persons employed in woikmg it. In 1871 these 

two classes wue amalgamated, and th< total numbei of proprit tors and attendants was 2 160. 

/Hasbadi op at 250 n ) In 1881, 4,260, 1891, 4,675, 1901 6,51s In 1911 the number was 

7,346, but these figures do not icpresuit the actual late at which the use of machinuy has in- 
creased since raanv tarmeis use their own machines Tin Report on tht decline in the Agricul- 
tural Population (p 14) says “ the main cause of the reduction *>f the labour bill is undoubt- 
edly the use ot labour saving machines ”, 
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which can be abandoned (Royal Commission on Labour, vol. V, pp. 39 
and 40 Cd. 6894. 


§ 5. Has production increased ? 

It is fair to add, however, that in the opinion of some good judges of 
today more brains are put into the business than formerly, and though there 
is less “ polish „ in farming and holdings do not look so “ smart ”, the essen- 
tial business is as well done Yet, while science has been of more and more 
assistance to agriculture, the produce of the land is little greater than it 
was thirty years ago. 

In the decennial period 1885-94, the first period in which such statistics 
were taken, the average yield per acre, according to figures supplied by 
the Board of Agricultuie, in England and Wales was : 


Bu slit Is 

Wheat 29 35 

Barley 33.07 

Oats 40 58 

Beans . . ... 25.7c) 

Ton®. 

Potatoes 5.94 

Turnips 12 42 

Mangolds . . . . 17 48 

Hay - Temporary . . 28 13 cwt. 

» Permanent 24 34 >> 

In the period 1904-13 the aveiage yield was • 

RinheR 

Wheal 31.54 

Bariev jj.07 

Oats 40.84 

Beans 29 51 

Ton®. 

Potatoes 6.19 

Turnips 1304 

Mangolds 19.51 

Hay - Temporary 29.30 cwt. 

» Permanent 23.95 » 


It cannot be contended that these figures show any substantial in- 
crease of production. 
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It was stated b> vSir J ames Caird m 1880 (1) that it then involved 2 x / % 
days of the labourer s time to raise a bushel of wheat, whereas in 1894 
Mr Tittle, the well known Statistician, showed it would only be half that 
estimate, or 1% days owing to the great mciease in the use of machinery, 
and today the estimate should be less owing to its still greater use In 
the United States it has been calculated that the manual labour saved, 
in the production ot the 15 leading crops, by machinery is 54 per cent The 
labourer s cash wages in (2) 1880 were estimated by Mr Druce at 14s 2d 
and by Mr Wilson Fox (3) at 13s 2d , and the mean of these two estimates 
is 13s 8d Today 1914, the average cash wage is 18 6 (4) or an increase of 
about 30 per cent But the labour saved by machinery is about 50 per cent, 
and the land is not so carefully tilled as it was and it is often labour starv- 
ed ” , we should therefore expect the labour bill to be much less than it 
used to be, but this is by no means the case There is no other conclusion, 
then, that the labourer does less work for more money than he did a genera- 
tion ago x\nd this conclusion is strengthened by this enquiry, which 
shows that the average labour bill per acre has altered little This appa- 
rently throws some doubt on the theory that the lngliei the wage the better 
the work (5) 


0 CaIS*^ WHICH 11 NJ) CO LESSEN OITTPt J 

That a man well paid and therefore well fed and nourished is other 
things being equal, able to do more woik than one who is not is incon- 
testable But other points entei into the question Immigration has 
recently deprived us of a large number ot the best of our labourers In 
ic)ii 33,000 adult male agriculturists left our shores the bulk ot them agri- 
cultural labourers (b) and those who emigrate are the most energetic and 
enterprising, who undergo a further sifting when tluw reach the new coun- 


9 ) Furmus journal, Nm 1 ) > ) p S8 4 } In 18.20, C uid ud it took \ due s of the labourers* 
turn, to ruist* a bushel of -win. it 

(2) Royal Agncult Soc Toum 1885 
(9 Statistical Soc s Journal, I ;o-> 

<0 According to tin. Ruial League Enquiry of jut- m the aveiagi cash wages were about 
1 /shillings, hr Jan rst t h j wagt s had risen about iOd (Sec Report Cd 70^) and Appcncl&x 4 
(*>) In tin report ol tlu Ro\al Commission on Agritult 1% j 7 the quality of labour vtafi 
much discussed and tlu evidence was contiadictoiv, though ho great an authouty as Sir I B 
Lawt -» s ud emphatically th 1 1 the quality of laboui wa*> not so good as funnel 1> because the la* 
bourers, bung bctlu off and thcicloic moit independent, took no mien st in thur woik But 
on this question wc must u number the “ laudatoi tempons aett 1 On the whole the bulk of 
the evidence favoured the wav that the labourer did Use work 1 1 a day than formerly and that 
owing to a vanity of causes labour h is been more costly and less efficient, so that the average 
labour bill of an arable t urn is at least 25 % highei at the present time than it was some twenty 
yeais ago 

(6) " How the Labourer Lives ’ , by Scebohm Rownptc p 20 
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tries ; the failures returning to England. The prevalent Trades Union 
doctrine of the limitation of output has no doubt spread to the agricultural 
labourer. And, now that education has awakened their faculties, many 
who are not well paid do not see why they should work their best for such 
poor wages as they receive. 

Many farmers say, and perhaps with truth, that allotments, though 
beneficial in keeping the labourer on the land, often cause him to reserve 
much of his strength for the cultivation of his own land. 

These causes have tended to lessen the increased output of labour 
which we should naturally expect from better wages, though this enquiry 
shows that, other things being equal, the well-paid man is more economical 
than the ill-paid. 

On the 29 farms investigated in 1871-81 (see above) , of which only one 
was a grazing iarin, the average w T ages per acre were 27. 7d. On the 308 
farms in the period TQ13-14, of which no less than 61 were grazing farms, 
the average was 25 7d On the arable and mixed farms the average per 
acre in 191 pi 4 is higher than in the period 1871-81, but lower on the dairy 
farms Again the 77 farms examined in 1895 by the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture showed a rate of £1.5 5 per acre. 

In spite, therefore, of the vastly increased use of labour saving 
machinery and in spite of the ever increasing assistance of science and of 
a generation of compulsory education, the labour bill per acre is much 
the same as it used to be a generation ago, and the produce of that 
labour shows little improvement. 


Ratio of cost of labour to profits. 


The transfer of a large proportion of the profit of the landlord and 
the farmer to the labourer, which has been so marked a tendency in recent 
years, however beneficial to the labourei, has apparently not improved farm- 
ing nor increased the food supply of the nation to any appreciable extent. 
Mr. W. C. Little, writing in 1894 said : “ It is no exaggeration to say that in 
the quarter of a century which has elasped since 1867, ” which he regards as 
a distinct epoch in the social and economic history of our rural population 
" a quiet economic revolution, accomplished with little aid from legislation, 
has transferred to the labourers from one third to one fourth of that pro- 
fit which the landowners and fanners then received from the cultivation 
of the land/' (Report of Royal Commission on Labour, 1894, Cd. 6894, p. 2). 

In the Parliamentary Report of 1897 (1) many instances are given of 
the increased ratio of the cost of labour to gross profits of which the follow- 
ing is a typical instance : 


(x) XV. App iii Table viii 
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Counts 

Acreage 
of farm 

1‘eriod 

Aveiage cost 
of labour 
per acre 

Ratio of cost 
of labour to gross 
profit per cent 

Suffolk. . 

• 59° 

1839-45 

26.2. 

49-03 



1863-7 

28 4. 

54-07 



1871-5 

35-2- 

59-48 



I89O-4 

33-0. 

1.33-50 


The above figures are worthy of careful consideration by our social 
reformers. 

Then theie is the question of the relative amount of labour employed 
on large and on small farms. It is generally said that on the former, eco- 
nomy of management and superior organisation diminishes the laboui bill, 
and the Report of the Census of Production 1912 (p 24) shows that on farms 
of from 50 to 300 acres (of which the average size is 125 acres), the number 
of persons employed per 100 acres is 3.7, whereas on farms over 300 acres 
(average size 361 acres), the number employed per 100 acres is 2 Q It is 
a pity that in these figures the first class was taken from farms between 50 
and 300 acres as some farms of between 50 and 100 acres are often little 
more than what is technically known as " small holdings 0 on which the 
labour employed is well known to be relatively very large. It would have 
been better to have divided this class into two 01 tlnee, so that the small 
0 farms " could be separated from the small " holdings ” 

In this Enquiry thirty six “ mixed ” farms or over 500 acies each, 
some containing over 1000 acres, have been taken and it appears that on 
them the late of wages per acie is £1. 4. 3. (1) while on seventeen ‘ mixed ” 
farms of between 200 and 250 acres each the rate is £1 4 4 

No doubt, on the smaller class the manual laboui of the occupier and 
his family is to be considered more than on the larger, and as this is not 
included in the above rates per acre, it would somewhat swell the labour 
bill on the smaller farms. 

But the manual labour of a farmer on a holding between 200 and 
250 acres in size, such as we have taken for purposes of comparison, would 
not be a large item, so that the similarity between the two rates is very str k- 
ing. Are we to conclude that more intensive superintendance on the 
smaller farms counter-balances the advantages of working on a big scale 
on the large farms ? 

If this is the case, then economically speaking, the large farm must 
justify its existence by proving that it produces more per acre than the small 


(1) On 24 “ c.0111 in owing ” farms of over 500 acie^ the rate pa acre is £ r 5 t>. Unfor- 
tunately the returns ot corn growing fauns of between 200 and 2 so acra .no too few foi pur- 
poses of comparison 
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or the moderate sized But as tar as we know there are few statistics 
compiled on this point (1) 

(To be continued) 


(1) The report on the Census of Production (1012, Cd 6277 PP 2 ^ and - 2*0 gi'cs some 
slight information on this point * Ihe average number of cattk kept in proportion to area 
appears to tie largest on farm of from s to joo dues while the density of the sh< cp stock ris* «■ as 
the sm* of the holding increases md is more than twice as great on the large farms as on those of 
the sm illest si/c The very small holding is greatl\ superior in lfgard to pigs md poultry In 
dairv mg while the small holdings app ircntly, keep more cowsin proportion to autage than the 
target tlu pro luction of milk per cow is less vc t the milk produced pet 100 icres is far greater 
on snull holdings 

The Journ il ot the Ro\al St itistical SockH 1SS6 gives some figures which set in to eonhrm 
the abo\ c 


\ ft \ mmols kept ptt 100 acres 


Cl iss f liotdine 
u its 

Cattk 

Pigs 

Sheep 

I S 

-Q t) 

40 S 

2 1 l) 

S -f 

si f 
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J ( 
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A 4 > 

s< I >0 

t I 

0 l 

S ) 
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is 5 

0 - 
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loo s H) 
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FRENCH MOROCCO PROTECTORATE. 


THE AGRARIAN POLICY 

OF THE SHERIFFIAN GOVERNMENT DURING THE WAR. 


OFFICIAL SOURCE. 

Report (madi 10 tier chamber of deputies) by Mr Eonc, deputy, on behalf of the 
( ommisston of Foreign Affairs Protectorates and Colonies instmeted to examine the 
bill authorising the Sheriffian Government to increase to 242 million francs the amount 
of the loan of 170,250,000 francs authorised by the law of tht iMh March 1914 for 
the execution of public works and lepayment of the Maghzen liabilities. 


The importance of the agricultural question in Morocco is fully realised 
on analysing the statistics of customs duties : the produce of the soil 
alone forms more than 95 hundredths of the total exportation, in the 
average year. 

There can be no question of attempting the full agricultural develop* 
ment of the country within any short period, as it would be the work of 
a lengthy future, but it is a duty straightway to pave the way for, stimul- 
ate and accelerate the growth of this source of public wealth 

An initial programme for which two million francs was appiopriated 
comprised plans and works of irrigation, the reclamation ot some marsh 
lands and the creation of gardens and test fields 

The organisation of the departments of agriculture 111 the course of 
the year 1914-1915 has enabled this programme to be overhauled and 
extended to certain services of immediate necessity and work of special 
urgency. 

It is of interest, before briefly examining this new programme, to cast 
a glance on the work of these services at their inception 


§ 1. The agricukttjrai, work of the pubuc services. 

They have already to a great extent carried out the first duty of a- 
gricultural survey and study of the features of each region, analysis of 
soils, commercial and industrial reports on principal products, and attentive 
observation of native cultivations, spontaneous flora, and breeds of domestic 
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animals. These investigations allowed of giving circumstantial replies 
to enquiries from private sources, and furthermore, by determining the 
economic potentialities of the territories to be served, they make a highly 
valuable contribution to the study and plotting out of roads and rail- 
ways. In addition, the installation of 39 weather stations has for three years 
past ensured a supply of daily reports on the different climatic factors. 

The public administration, from the outset, took to itself the duty of 
popularising the best methods for the protection of cultures and live-stock 
against diseases and insect pests. The method adopted was the distribu- 
tion of pamphlets in the Arabic language, and above all practical demons- 
trations calculated to overcome the prejudices of the natives. Thus the 
technical departments have had many opportunities of making clear the 
effectivenevSS of sulphating seeds against smut and bunt in grain, pruning 
and cupric treatment against fumago, which causes widespread ravages in 
fruit plantations, and sulphur against the oidium to which market garden 
cultures are predisposed by the hot and moist climate of the coast, etc. 
Veterinary surgeons attend on the spot with a view to combating epide- 
mics of tag-sore, foot-and-mouth disease, pyroplasmosis and anthrax as 
soon as outbreaks of the same have been reported. 

In like manner the inspect 01s of the livestock breeding department 
give instruction in sonic veterinary practices to the native assistants who act 
as their intermediaries towards the tribes and who in their turn diffuse 
many useful notions 

Generally speaking, the Moroccan tiller of the soil gives attention to 
the advice furnished him ; he lacks neither observation nor a desire for bet- 
terment, and everything suggests that by proceeding patiently and gradual- 
ly, so as not to come into conflict with his ingrained habits and traditions, 
it will be lairly easy to bring him round to agricultural views much more 
in keeping with his interest and calculated to benefit the entire country. In 
various localities the olive-tree pi lining work taken under its charge by 
the public administration has already allowed of training up gangs of Arab 
workmen, whose work will be an example to others. 

The extension of production however depends above all on two other 
factors : the extension of the area under cultivation and the increase of 
yield per unit of surface 

The bringing under cultivation of lands left to run wild during periods 
of anarchy and the clearing of waste lands extends as the protectorate 
is more and more organised Agriculture thrives in its guaranteed secu- 
rity, when the rural populations are left to work unmolested. 

With regard to the increase in the yield of cultivations, this ques- 
tion in Morocco requires consideration from two different points of \iew, 
according as the native or the European element is in question. 

With respect to the native element, it is beyond dispute that anincieavse 
in the yield can be obtained by the immediate adoption of simple but 
strong and substantial tools, and of methods, manipulations, and modes of 
work the effectiveness of which has been put to the test amid the similar 
environments of Algeria and Tunisia, and for which there was no need to 
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resort to lengthy experimental investigations. The use of the light ploughs 
employed in the plains of Setif and Bel- Abbes, the utilisation of the har- 
row, of seed cleaners, winnowing machines, scythes and rakes for harvest- 
ing the natural hay, etc., the adoption, in short, of articles of equipment of 
robust and strong make, easily repaired on the spot — -this is the endowment 
with which it is an immediate concern to piovide native agriculture un- 
til such time as educational advances render further progress possible. 

In this direction the departments of agriculture may render useful 
service within the limits set by the annual appropriations in the budget 
of Morocco, with the assistance likewise which must be given them by the 
native provident societies now being created. Theoretically indeed, it 
would be possible to conceive a wider and more attractive programme, 
but in a Mussulman environment progress is only real and permanent if 
it is the result of patient and gradual efforts calculated to give rise to con- 
viction and confidence. 

The question is different as regards European colonisation, which, 
generally speaking, is already won over to modem ideas In this case the 
mere diffusion of accepted current ideas cannot suffice, and the public au- 
thorities are called upon to pave the way for the future by undertaking 
for their account and ensuring by thur own resources those expeiimental 
investigations which will lead to the introduction of intensive cultivation, 
and which private initiative lacks both the time and the financial and tech- 
nical means to undertake itself. 

Trial Fields . — These considerations induced the Direction of Agri- 
culture to create three 41 trial gardens " at Rabat for the temperate coast 
zone, and at Meknes and Marrakesh for the eastern and southern regions, 
the climate of which is clearly continental and demands particular investi- 
gations. In addition to these establishments, the object of which is to 
concern themselves more specially with kitchen garden and fruit cultiva- 
tion, it was indispensable to provide large farms where crops and livestock 
breeding should be judiciously combined in the same way as on private 
farms, in order to determine the guiding lines to be advocated in the matter 
of cereals, industrial plants, livestock and irrigation. While colonists 
will hence obtain information of the utmost utility for the organisation of 
their farms, the natives will be instructed in the methods to adopt. A 
first large farm of tiiis kind is to be created in the region of Sebu. 

Remount Stations — In a horse-riding country, first penetrated by 
military forces, horse-breeding naturally claimed attention first and fo- 
remost. At the outset the French officers organised the stud service. They 
were able to bring to beat on this matter the useful knowledge which they 
possess. Experience in Algeria and Tunisia long since made clear the ne- 
cessity of improving the Barbary horse by an infusion of Arab blood, and 
in Morocco no hesitation is possible as to the desirability of resorting to 
Syrian and Arab-Barbaiy stallions. At the present time the stud service 
possesses 300 breeding stallions, and the confidence of the rural population 
grows day by day, so that the number of mares served at the serving sta- 
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tions of the State was about 10,000 in 19x5, as against 6,ooo in 1914 and 
2,700 only in 1913. 

Miscellaneous Services . — The organisation of a veterinary depart- 
ment, which is imperative at Casablanca for the inspection and treatment 
of animals intended for export, will entail the construction of a building 
with stables, grounds, etc., and installation for the preparation of vaccines, 
cereals, etc., and on the other hand the establishment of a laboratory where 
tests of all products utilisable from the agricultural point of view will be 
carried out. 

Irrigation. “--As regards irrigation work, which is of particular interest, 
M. Imbeaux, chief engineer at Nancy, was appointed to investigate, as re- 
quested by the Spanish Government and in concert with the delegates of 
the latter, the best mode of utilisation of the waters of the Moulouya and the 
rules for their distribution between the two zones. It would be difficult 
for us here to anakse the very interesting report he has presented and set 
out the scheme accompanying it. One need only record the fact that fun- 
damental data are now available on the question, the solution of which, 
though it may still have long to wait in view' of the sacrifices it would in- 
volve, is of tlie utmost importance for the future of Eastern Morocco. 

Until such time as the above solution is brought about, it is proposed 
to establish on a tributary stream, the Zegzel, the flow of which even in 
summer remains pretty considerable, a barrage with supply channel which 
will suffice for the irrigation of a zone 5,000 to (>,ooo hectares of the plain 
of Trifas. The construction of this work is estimated not to cost above one 
hundred thousand francs The administration also proposes to elect, at 
suitably chosen points 111 those parts of Morocco most adapted to inten- 
sive cultivation (Doukkala, Chaouia, \ alley of Sebu, Beni M’ Tir, Sais), 
works of the same kind, likely to ensure, without excessive loss, the deve- 
lopment of comparatively extensive tracts of land. There is moreover 
contemplated the creation of agricultural unions which would take upon 
themselves the costs of construction and upkeep, receiving only subsidies 
from the Protectorate, the financial drain upon which would thus be less 
heavy. 

Finally, it is proposed to cieate cattle ponds iu parts where livestock 
breeding would become very piospeious the moment there were the pos- 
sibility of watering the cattle 

Reclamation - ~ The work of reclamation of the marshes of Oued-fez, 
which was a malarial bed dangerous to public health in the immediate 
vicinity of the city, has been taken in hand. 

The administration also proposes to carry out certain partial reclama- 
tions required for the sanitation of some of the most fertile parts, those 
very ones namely where the first experiments in irrigation are to be under- 
taken. 

Settlement Centres . — Finally the creation is in progress of some set- 
tlement centres in the richest regions of the country (R’arb, Beni-Hassen, 
Chaouia, Doukkaka) where a fairly large number of farmers are already 
coming to settle. 


H 
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The equipment of each such centre, comprising a rough water-supply 
installation, some rudimentary town works and the construction of a com- 
mon house, will cost 100,000 franes, thus representing an outlay of one 
million francs if the operations be at first confined to building ten centres. 

The Protectorate does not propose to use this credit in order to enter 
upon the path of artificial creation of facilities by allotments of St ate lauds. 
The following is what us intended : 

As and when the country is pacified and administratively organised, 
and as and when its system of roads is developed, the need arises for facil- 
itating the construction, at the best served points of the interior, (gener- 
ally in the vicinity of stations, or at the junction of main roads), of villages, 
where, little by little, traders and small manufacturers, Europeans and 
natives (grocers, restaurant keepers, smiths, etc.) will be brought together. 
These are, on the other hand, points to which the movement of small farm- 
ing sett lei s may be directed, especially witJi a view to a market garden cul- 
tivation which would be insufficient for town populations. It is intellig- 
ible that the Protectorate should endeavour to facilitate the creation of 
these centres, which often grow to be important markets, lorniing a point 
of contact between the native and the European element and contributing 
to the economic development of the country. 


$ 2 Forest poi,icy. 

The Protectorate has rejected most resolutely the system of working 
by concessions to private persons, being of opinion that the utilisation of 
the forests of Morocco must be attended to by the State. 

Hence it is the more indispensable that the corresponding department 
should be in a position to fulfil its duties. 

Eet us see briefly how it has endeavoured to do so hitherto : 

The department of waters and forests, created in 19TJ, could not be 
organised until 1914, when the first technical agents placed at the disposal 
of the Moroccan Government arrived. 

Although this staff was very limited (two superior agents and about 
twenty head keepers and keepers), the results of the first year of forest 
management (1914 -1915) are highly encouraging. 

The receipts, indeed, for this first year, amounted to the sum of 240,496 
pesetas hassanis, while the expenses were only 268,180 pesetas hassanis. 
These receipts, which result from the sale of tannin, charcoal, timber, etc. 
are only provided by a very small part of the forests of Matnora, Sehul 
and Camp-Boulhaut, the only ones which have been regularly worked since 
1914. 

The cork forest of Mamora covers 130.000 hectares. Its area is twice 
that of the cork forests of Tunisia, and is equal to one half the area of the 
forest domains of the same species in Algeria. In 1913 it seemed bound 
to undergo inevitable ruin ; the riparian natives stripped the trees as they 
stood, in order to supply tannin to the tanners of Rabat and Sale, and thus 
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every year killed a considerable number of splendid cork trees. Those trees 
which escaped their vandalism were ruthlessly exploited by the charcoal 
burners. 

The forest department was able to put an end to this devastation by 
taking the place of these dangerous workers, and employing them under 
Government supervision to make, from decaying trees stripped of their 
bark or mutilated, the tannin and charcoal required for the needs of Rabat 
and Sale. The administration thus uses for the protection and regeneration 
of the forest the very persons who destroyed it before. 

The method used lias apparently been fully successful, and the Mamora, 
as well as the forests of Sehid and Camp-Boulhaut, may be regarded as safe 
from any fresh devastation. 

Once it had the situation in hand, the forest department actively 
pushed forward the working and utilisation of these forests of cork trees 
throughout the western part of Mamora, independently of the work of re- 
generation of the ruined 'wood*, important operations for exploiting the 
cork have been carried out 120.000 trees were thus dealt with in 1914 and 
K) 1 5 in Mamora and 23,000 in the forest of Camp-Boulhaut. 

Furthermore, 10 1 kilometres of cleared glades forming carriageable 
roads, 30 metres in width, intended both to protect the Mamora forest 
against fire and to provide access lot working it, were cut t brought the 
forest from liotth to south and from east to west. 

Finally there was appointed without loss of time a working and super- 
vising staff in the centre of the cantons to be developed : barracks, ini ended 
to accommodate six families of persons engaged in this work, were put up 
near Keuitra ; three groups of forest houses were put out to contract in 
1915, torn further groups wall be put out in 1916. Kaeli house contains three 
rooms tor the family of the forest keeper, a room for guests and visiting 
siqieiiors, lodgings for native assistants, n yard surrounded by high walls, 
containing the stables, the sheds, the tool workshop, the oven, etc. All 
these arrangements are necessaiy owing to the conditions of living and the 
isolation of the keepers, and in addition water supply from springs or by 
boi iiig wells is provided. 

Various other works of improvements have also been carried out : 
forest repopulation and sowing, delimitation, etc. 

The administration is of opinion that the development of the superb 
domain formed by Mamora and the other cork forests in the region of 
Rabat, which will yield the State. several million francs yearly revenue, may 
be carried out in five or six years. 

The political situation of the Atlas lias not yet allowed of contemplating 
the exploitation of the fine cedar forests lying south of Fez and Meknes. 
Probably nevertheless regular exploitation will be set tip as soon as the 
resources in the way of technical staif allow r . 
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Serbia is essentially an agricultural country It indeed appears from 
the census of 1900 that out of the 2,492 882 inhabitants, 2 099 719 lived by 
agriculture 

Statistical data are not yet available for the new territories but it 
may straightway be stated that the percentage of the agricultural popula- 
tion will at least remain the same, if indeed it does not increase 

Having regard to the predominating importance of agriculture m Ser- 
bia, it is expedient to study all the factors which have influenced its develop- 
ment favourably cr unfavourably 

This study will bring out some interesting facts and will enable us at 
the same time to forecast the further development of Serbian agriculture 
Among the causes which have acted and still act to-day on agriculture 
in Serbia, one of the principal ones is the distribution of property in land. 
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The latter really influences the selection and distribution of the various 
cultivations, the greater or less importance attached to stock breeding, 
and the more or less intense system of cultivation adopted. The study of 
the distribution of property and the influence exerted by it on the deve- 
lopment of agriculture would however not be complete if the factors 
which gave rise to this distribution were left out of account. These fac- 
tors are historical, natural, economic and social. The historical factors are 
the most important, having influenced the distribution of property until 
the second half of the last century, that is to say. the time when the other 
factors began to come into operation 


** r Lwn prcpj jm i\ thi viiw century 

The land system in the old Serbian State was, just as elsewhere for 
that matter in the same period, the feudal system , consequently the land 
belonged to a limited number of persons and w r as almost entirely tilled by 
the serfs of the soil. Small and medium properties were, then, quite the 
exception barge land- holdei s weie the State, the feudal lords, the Church 
and the convents To the King theie appertained the greater part of the 
forests and also the major portion of the lands Feudal lords possessed, in 
respect of the lands granted them by the King the rig] it of ‘‘bashitina” 
anti “ pionia ’ The lormei, which was the first to make its appearance, 
presents all the characteristic features of the right of ownership , the holder, 
indeed, has the absolute and unlimited use being even able to alienate, but 
with the consent of all the male members of full age in the 44 z ad ruga ” 
(family community) The consent of the King to alienation was only re- 
quired in exceptional cases as lor instant e when the alienation was in favour 
of a ihuidi or a convent, as the *' bashitina " of churches and convents 
w r as hee from return sendees 01 servitudes of a military charactei The 
“ bashitina' * is furthermoie hei editary, and only when the holder dies 
without leaving descendants to the third degree does the “ bashitina *’ re- 
vert in law to the King. The feudal lord can only be expropriated for 
grave offences, as foi instance high treason In turn, however, he is bound 
to render military service and pay the taxes In addition to personal ser- 
vices, the feudal lord is bound to place a given number of soldiers at the 
disposal of the King, to provide for their armament and maintenance, and 
lead them to battle. The taxes so-called “soche”, were fairly light : one 
bushel (about 0.40 hectolitre) of wheat for each family of farmers 

The feudal lord was further bound to make gifts to the King on various 
occasions, as for instance when the son or daughter of the King married, 
when the King built a castle, a convent, and the like. 

The “pronia”, created later than the " bashitina”, but arising like 
the latter from rewards and gifts granted by the King for special services of 
a military or administrative nature, presented the features not of ownership 
but rather of usufruct , therefore it is a personal right which ceases on the 
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death of the holder. In practice, however, as the direct dcscendent almost 
in even case takes over the functions exercised by his ascendant, this usu- 
fruct is transmitted and assumes an almost hereditary character. It is 
as well however to bear in mind that this only takes place by virtue of 
fresh royal concession 

The “ bashitina M of churches and convents likewise originated in gifts 
granted by the Sovereign on various occasions , as for instance when the 
King abdicated and entered a convent, or when any ot his sons or descen- 
dants, not heiis to the throne, became monks It is however distinguished 
from the " bashitina ” of feudal lords by the following rather important 
feature . that its serfs were exempt from military service This privilege 
led to the diiect consequence that the lands of the feudal lords were often 
deserted by the tillers of the soil who fled on to ecclesiastical lands , so 
much so that King Bushian was compelled to promulgate a law con- 
taining seveie penalties for such desertion. 

There are no documents explaining the existence very limited though 
it is, of small and medium pioperties but it is probable that they result 
from gilts gi anted by the feudal lords to the serfs who thus came to be land- 
owners free fiom all obligations and servitudes towards their lord, and only 
bound to do military service and pay taxes 

All the lands dealt with lutherto weie divided into small plots and cul- 
tivated by the serfs , the latter, as in the rest of Europe were tied to the soil 
and could not leave it save in exceptional cases and with the authority of 
the King They nevertheless possessed the light during their lifetime of 
always cultivating the same land, and at their death of transmitting this 
right to their descendants. The serf was bound to furnish to the feudal 
lord 1 10 of the crops and to pay the taxes , the nmahidei belonged to him 
Accouling to the law ot King Bushian, the serf is also bound to till for two 
days in each week the land managed direct by the feudal lord , to work one 
day in every year in the vineyard and one day in the meadow of the feudal 
lord (i) Indeed, in addition to the lands given to the serfs to till, the feudal 
holder w r as in the habit of retaining part of his own land in direct manage- 
ment piobabK however the extent of tins land was very limited. 

5* 2. j,\\l> PROPERTY DURING TURKISH DOM IN VfIO\ 

The Turkish domination, which lasted about four centuries made great 
alterations in the relations described in the previous paragi aph The Turkish 
conception of land pioperty has its original basis in the Koran , according 
to the sacred text the whole of the land is the propeity of the Sultan, his 
subjects only having the right of use. Only bv way of exception can Turks 
have property in land in Arabia On the basis of this principle all the owners 

/i) In addition to these m tailed ‘ meropsi ”, there existed anothu < lass of men who 
were not free, called “otrofsi , ‘, The latter weie almost slaves and tht sen ices and labours 
required from them wen much beuviei 
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of land in the old Serbian State were dispossessed , the land was declared 
the property of the Sovereign, who after keeping a part for his own use, 
gave the remainder in usufruct to his officials, employees and military 
chiefs Only in those cases where the original Serbian holders submitted 
to acceptance of the Mahomedan religion was it permitted to them to re- 
tain the use of the lands which lately belonged to them 

According to the same standard of judgement, the land which had be- 
longed until then to the churches and convents was assigned to the mosques. 
Small properties completely abolished were incorporated in those of their 
neighbours The Turks therefore having taken the place of the Serbs the 
property of the latter became usufruct at best, and they themselves from 
owners, became in most cases cultivators Therefore their condition was 
an exceedingly painful one so much so that the cultivator frequently 
ended by abandoning the land taking refuge abroad or hiding in the forests 
and on the mountains 

Time, however, brought other changes The wars sustained by Tur 
key had been and were numerous, and its want of money was extreme The 
necessiU for pi r>c tiring ampler resources 1 tad become evident and the pro- 
duce of the land being at that time the major source of revenue the atten- 
tion of the rulers was logically devoted first of all to the land 

The firrt step taken was to see that a larger area of land should be brought 
under cultivation and laws were promulgated 1 emulating the relations 
between the nthis ad the inhabitants cult noting the fields Then the ser- 
vices to be rendered and supplies to be given by the cultivators were defin- 
ed in prim iple, and it was provided that except in special cases the\ could 
not be expelled from the lands which they tilled 

The obligatory sendees and deliveries set out in the memorial of the 
bishop Matthew Nenadovitch consisted principally in the follow ing handing 
over one-tenth of the crop one s>ro s< (o 40 centimes) tor each member of 
the family , one thousand tw r o hundred and eighty' grams of honey for each 
hive, six para (o 12 centimes) for each head of cattle obligatory 
furthermore w*as the payment of the State taxes that is again 
one-tenth oi the crop twenty-eight pose for exemption from mi 
litary service twenty grosc poll tax three f^robt pet head of cattle; 
three giosi per “dunum” of vine thtee g/< sr per hive one hundred g/w' 
for each mill 

With the weakening of Turkish go \ eminent al author ty there gradually 
took place a notable change in the legal character of property in land, 
and it ended in the recognition as proprietor of him who until then had only 
been deemed to have the usufruct of tlu land. 

Alter the war against the Tmks in 1804 - 1830, tw’O laws (of 1839-1844) 
allocated property in the land to the farmers who were cultivating it The same 
took place in 1878 when Serbia occupied 5 new T districts, dispossessing the 
Turks. This time however the expropriated possessors were indemnified. 
In the territory occupied after the Balkan wars of 1912-1913 Serbia did 
not introduce any alteration in the system of land property Indeed, in 
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order to prevent any artificial and dangerous speculation, the Government 
prohibited the transfer of landed property. 


§ 3. Legislation in the matter of PROPERTY IX I, AND. 

Among the most important laws on land property, we must mention 
that on Homesteads and that in reference to the passing of property by 
decease. The former, issued in 1836, prohibited the creditor from expro- 
priating the house of the town debtor, or the house, orchard, vegetable or 
fruit garden, and the oxen of the farmer debtor. 

Many and various were the amendments made ^1865, 187 }, 1890) in the 
law- in question. By these amendments there were specified : the area of 
land which could not be expropriated, the quantity of cattle, of agricultu - 
ral implements and equipment likewise precluded from expropriation, and 
it w^as laid down that this minimum indispensable to existence could not 
even be alienated by the owner. 

All this was for the purpose of preventing the formation of a class of 
landless peasants, and guarding, on the other hand, against the excessive 
splitting up of landed property. 

It must be acknowledged that the former object has been completely 
achieved ; the census of 1905 has shown that in Serbia there are not more than 
1,275 farmers without property. The second object, however, was only 
secured in part, because there is no provision capable of preventing the 
land being subdivided among the various heirs on the death of the owner. 

The law r indeed lays down the equality of rights of inheritance for all 
male descendants; thus the entire assets of the estate are distributed in 
equal parts. This principle has of course led to an excessive division of 
land. 


§4. LAND PROPERTY AND THE NATURAL, SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 


The natural conditions of climate and soil are admirably adapted for 
cattle-breeding, fruit-growing, vine-growing and industrial cultivations 
(tobacco, flax, hemp and poppy); they are less favourable to the cultiva- 
tion of cereals. 

It is essential to mention here that in Serbia hired agricultural labour 
does not exist save in exceptional cases, and for some special w r ork requir- 
ing to be carried out in the briefest possible time, such as, for instance, hay- 
making, harvesting, and the maize crop. Probably the absence of this hired 
labour contributes to preventing the formation of big landed estates. 

With regard to small property we may here recall another cause of 
its excessive splitting-up : with the break-up of the family community 
which occurred in the second half of the last century, the land property was 
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divided among all the members who, as already stated were fairly numer- 
ous They abstained (either through attachment to the soil, or owing to 
the absence of industries presenting remunerative employment] from alie- 
nating it and preferred to devote themselves to the cultivation of their 
several plots 

In the territories occupied after the Balkan wars there is a special factor 
influencing landed property We refer to the want of safety as regards pro- 
pert v and even human life 

The landowner is frequently unable to live in the country and must even 
quit the village and take up his residence in the nearest city Therefore 
being unable to cultivate and manage his land properly he endeavours 
to let it and even sell it If he finds no better buyer he sells it to his 
peasants 


i? PR! si M Sl\ll OI 1 \\J) PkOPIRMt 


The present state ot land property is onh the result of the sum of the 
action of the various factors and causes revered to above 

Fhc land property of the State covers 277505$ hee tans (excluding 
the new territories) 1 e 57 ° 0 of the entire territory and consists mainly 
of forest hnds ((>42 502 hectares] waste lands and public lands Further 
more the State is the owner of model farms of an area of 2 100 hectares 
The 1 md proj>erty of the communes likewise consists of wood and pas 
turage 

The land property of districts is relatively small each of them mam 
tains a model farm there are np to n< w s8 of them with an area of about 
700 hectares 

The land property oi churches and convents amounts to about 70 000 
hectares of which 51 57$ hectares are forest 

It is as well to bear 111 mind also that m the territories annexed after 
the Balkan war the feudal land system has not vet been entirety abolished 
\ccordmg to the census of 1905 the number of properties is 45b 987, 
of which 332 6(>8 are agricultural 

The following table shows tlie distribution of land piopertv accord 
mg to the census of 1897 

84 720 properties below $ hectares (31 01 0 9 
1 37 710 from 3 to 10 ha (5042 ( { j 

3Q7()(> ' 10 to 20 ha (1452 °o) 

iro6i ’ above 20 ha (405 ° 0 ) 

It will be observed that from 1807 *° tins day the number of small land- 
owners lias increased and that of medium holdings lias fallen off We 
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may again recall the tact that the general system cf cultivation is that 
of direct management, both hired labour and the renting of lands being 
very rare, the latter occurring almost exclusively in the neighbourhood of 
cities for the cultivation of vegetables. 

In the territory annexed after the Balkan war, as was stated above, 
the feudal land system is still in force, but with some modifications , fui- 
thermore large estates still in the hands of the Tuiks predominate There 
are only three large estates belonging to foreigners, and these were only 
purchased a few years ago 

We may briefy refei now to the most usual labotn contract between 
the Aga (owner) and the cultivatior (Chipchiya) 

This kind of contract is for the most part unwritten and its nature is 
fixed by the usage prevalent for many years the Aga grants to the Chip- 
chiya the farms (usually about b-io hectares), residence and stable a lew 
head of cattle, and seed 

The Chipchiya is also entitled to graze his own cattle on the piopertv 
cultivated direct by the Aga (Beglie) and to grind his own grain on the mill 
of the Aga 

The Chipchiya, in tuin, is bound to give 1 , 01 1 , of the gross crop to 
the Aga, in addition to an equivalent of the seeds supplied. He is also bound 
to convey the Aga’s share to the latter’s granary (or other storage places 
provided they are not farther than the granaiy) He is also bound finally to 
put in two days of work per week on the Beglie lands. 

Side by side with this class of contract there are three other kinds 
of contracts differing from the one last mentioned owing to theii brief du- 
ration (3-5 years), and because the cultivators are usually small landowners 
for whom cultivation of the Aga’s fields represents a supplementary source 
of income. 

Fa) min % ss'cnnst half-pi oduu rent The Aga grants the cultivator the 
land, vseeds, and draught cattle. The crop is divided into two equal parts, 
after deducting J \ 0 for Government tax and seeds 

Produce-shanng settlements . The peasant begins to cultivate tbe land 
after it has been ploughed and sown. The Aga allows liim residence and 
maintenance for himself and family during tbe period of cultivation, and 
a small piece of land for vegetable growing. 

Out of the gross crop, after deducting 1 10 for taxes, three-fourths 
belong to the Aga and one fourth to the cultivator 

Chessim * This is a true hiring contract, in which the rent is paid not 
in money but in kind. 

On the Beglie also, which as pointed out is the land cultivated direct 
by the Aga, the Chipchiya must work a certain number of days. 

We mmst also recall that latterly, owing to the action of the Comitadjis, 
personal security has been greatly lessened and the Aga has adopted the 
habit of living in the cities, and letting his property to tenants who in turn 
entrusted it to the Chipchiya. 

The small properties, which exist particularly in hilly regions, result 
from the purchase by the Chipchiya of the land belonging to the Aga. 
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This is explained on the one hand by the fact that the Aga often desi- 
res to get rid of a part of his land owing to the want of safety in those parts , 
on the other hand it is explained by the circumstance that from each Chip- 
chiya family, one member emigrates abroad in search of work After 3 or 
4 years he returns with sufficient savings to buy a small rural property 
which is usuall} the same as he form°rly worked on 

Small farms are always worked direct by the owner himself and his fa- 
mily 
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\>>1 1 X o , ]ounicil Oifuul V iw' 

A special law containing J2 articles and supplemented by regulations 
was recently promulgated m China It deals with forest administration, 
the piotection of woodlands and afforestation. 

The law first of all lavs down the system of management of t he State 
forests The lattei are administered either direct by the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Commerce, or indirectly by local authorities In the 
former category are . (i) the forests connected with the sources of rivers 
and streams ; (2) those extending over the territory of more than two 
provinces ; (j) those which may form the subject of international nego- 
tiations 

Theie may be classified as “forests of public utility” the forests be- 
longing to the State, to public institutions or private persons, leeogmsed 
by the Ministry of Agriculture, or the local administrative authority, as 
answering one of the following purposes: (a) the prevention of floods; 
(b) the protection of the sources ot riveis and streams, (<) matters of public 
hygiene , (d) the regulation of the course of streams, with consequent in- 
terest to navigation , (r) fishing interest , (f) protection against injury by 
wind The owners of woodlands or forests coming under an> of these ca- 
tegories may be expropriated against payment of adequate indemnity, 
and the forests thus expropriated will be admimstred by the local author- 
ity, which will regulate the right of pruning and wood-cutting and will 
take the necessary measures of precautions to prevent fires 

Private persons or public bodies desirous of obtaining uncultivated 
mountain lands of the State domain for replanting with forest trees, may 
have these lands granted them free provided they are of Chinese nation- 
ality The area of lands granted may not in each case exceed 100 square 
li (1 li ™ 6. 1440 sq. metres). After planting the land granted to them, 
the grantees may apply for an extension or the area at their disposal for 
afforestation. 

To ensure the execution of the re-afforestation work, the grantees of 
uncultivated mountain land belonging to the State must pay in a caution 
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money of from twenty to a hundred yum (1) per ten square li, the exact 
amount being fixed by the Ministry of Agriculture or the higher local 
authorities. The caution money paid in may be returned to the 
grantees if, within 5 years from the date of grant, the competent local 
authorities are satisfied of the good result of re-afforestation. The interest 
ranges from 5 to 5 %, and is paid on redemption of the caution money 
On the othei hand, if, at the end of the one year, no plantation of forest 
trees has been begun, the grant will be withdrawn, and the gran tee will 
forfeit his caution money, save in case of extension of time by the autho- 
rities owing to weather or land phenomena, or any other circumstance 
formiug a case of force majeure. 

The lauds granted in this way may be entirely exempted fiom taxa- 
tion for a period from 5 to 40 years from the date when the concession is 
granted The duration of this period will be fixed hy the Ministry of 
Agriculture 01 the local authority. I11 addition, encouragement will be 
given to grantee* obtaining the best results in re-afforestation 

In the public interest the local authorities may prohibit or restrict the 
working of forests belonging to public establishments or private persons 
Unlawful felling, or neglect of upkeep of forests and wood-lands by these 
two classes of owners may justify measures of coercion by the authorities, 
who may also compel the owners of uncultivated mining lands to re- 
afforest them 

The law finally contains a series oi penal provisions foi forest offences. 


UNITED STATES 


YXLVI < U' FARM l f AXI>S IN THE UNITED STVIUS Un buaumiu U'aiUl, Vv Xoik 
\pi i l T *>, (> 


Estimates based upon reports from crop reporters of the Bureau of 
Crop Estimates of the United States Department of Agriculture place the 
average value of farm lands in the United States at $ 45,55 per acre, as com- 
pared with 8 40,85 a year ago, $ 40,31 two years ago, $ 38,10 three years ago, 
and $ 36,23 four years ago. The Census reported the value of farm lands 
in iqio as $ 32,40 and in 1900 as $ 15,57 P er acTe - In recent years the value 
of farm lands has been increasing at the rate of about 5 per cent a year, or 
approximately 8 2 per acre per year. The exceptional increase of the past 
year may be explained partly by the reaction in the Southern Cotton States 
following a temporary depression last year, and partly by the stimulus given 
by the war to prices, particularly of grain. 

Increases have been general throughout the United States, the only 


(1) The yuan is a piece of line silver weighing 2b 86 grains, the value oi which L fiom 2 to 
3 franc* according to the rate of exchange 
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noteworthy exceptions being orchard lands and some irrigated lands in the 
Northwest, which apparently had been over-valued before. 

The percentage increases in value of farm lands in the past year by 
sections of the United States arc : North Atlantic States, io per cent ; 
Eastern part of North Central States, 9 per cent ; Western part of North 
Central States, 12 per cent ; South Atlantic States, 19 per cent ; South 
Central States, n per cent ; Far Western States, n per cent ; entire United 
{States, 11,5 P er cent - 

The percentage increases in farm land values in four years, that is 
since 1912, are : North Atlantic States, 17 per cent ; Eastern part of North 
Central States, 20 per cent ; Western part of North Central States, 28 pel 
cent ; South Atlantic States, 23 per cent ; South Central States, 25 per cent ; 
Far Western States, 34 per cent ; entire United States, 25,7 per cent 


UVBOIR REGULATION IN Till*. CATs Nil) FRIT1 IN1M *STRA IN C UUI oKXI \ - 
( alilot itw 1 nut Aiio, \oJ N" mh> 4 , nut* 


The Industrial Welfare Commission has just regulated the question 
of labour in the important industry of canned fruits in California, taking 
into account the conclusions arrived at in the report of the Wages Coni mis- 
sion, on which masters and workmen were represented. These provisions 
came into force on the 14th April last. They relate in particular to the 
working hours, wages, piece work or by the day, and the sanitun condi- 
tions under which the work is to be carried out. The following are the prin- 
cipal points. 

Any person, firm or company employing women or mmois on piece 
work in connection with the canned fruit and vegetable 1 industry, shall pay 
them at least the following remuneration for cleaning, per ioo lbs . apricots 
$0,225; pears $0,375; cling peaches $0 225 : ordinary peaches $0,125. 
Per 40 lbs ; $0.09,0.15, 0.19 0.05 respectively tomatoes $003 per 12 
quarters. For canning, the price per dozen cans langes irom $0,015 to 
$0,036 for fruit, and $0.01 and 0.024 for tomatoes. For women and mi- 
nors paid by the hour the minimum remuneration is as follows ; skilled 
$0.16, and unskilled $0.13 Skill is acquired under the regulations by 
3 weeks' work in a fruit-canning establishment. 

The maximum working hours for an adult woman, that is over 18 
years old, are 10 hours per day or 60 hours per week ; in case of its being 
necessary to work overtime, the weekly working hours may not exceed 72. 
Overtime will be paid time and a quarter. The working limits for minors 
may not exceed 8 hours per day or 48 hours per week. 

To ensure the strict observance of those regulations, employers must 
keep registers recording the time put in by their workmen, and hold them 
at the disposal of the Industrial Welfare Commission. 

Finally, the regulations lay down the minimum of sanitary conveni- 
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esnces and facilities which must he provided for women employed in fruit- 
canning work 


FRANCK. 

RECONSTRUCTION OF THE 1)1 STIC >YKI> V \RMS VXD VILLAD1S Comply 
RchTun < k s Stances <1< 1’AouUiuit <!’ Aim culture, (PtcH.t'iUnn'*- of the Aiu<luii\ of \<ui- 
lultuit >, Sitting ot the *8th lune roi(> 

The Academy of Agriculture has granted its patronage to the « Ge- 
neral Association of Municipal Health and Technical Officers *> ot whose 
initiative was due the exhibition of the “ Restored City” organised on 
the terrace of the Tuileries and in the tennis hall 

The task set before itself b\ the above Association in organising the 
above exhibition was straight way* found so attractive and timely that 
it secured the co-operation of the great architect mal and line arts societies 
as the society ot civil engineers, the Social Museum, and the great hy- 
gienic societies 

The object aimed at is before all else the creation of public opinion 
by bringing home to all the beueiits to be obtained from a preliminary 
study of rational plans for the arrangement of towns and villages, owing 
to winch the work of construction will be better and more rapid and on a 
surer basis, and will provide the people concerned with more health, more 
comfort and greatei facility of travel, while showing eveiy consideration 
for natural beauties, places of histone interest and styles characteristic of 
any region 

To secure this, the organisers intend to resort to all means ot propa- 
ganda, such as lectures, meetings of specialists and regional congresses 

What they contemplate chiefly is an exhibition of ideas, which 
however shall also comprise the best types of temporary constructions 
needed during the period of preparation and completion, together with 
systems of rapid building construction by which the final installation may 
be expedited, specimens of economic building material, designs for deco- 
ration, ventilation, lighting and sanitation devices. 

Regional congresses will be held to which the representatives of tire 
invaded parts will be invited, lor each region, the Nord. Champagne and 
the legions of the Meuse. They will be held separately because they 
represent somewhat different ideas and characteristic styles which it is 
desirable to maintain in order to preserve the old traditions v>f each ol our 
provinces. 

Notwithstanding the title of the exihibition, it is the villages which an* 
chiefly to be reconstructed. As against five or six towns seriously damaged, 
the villages completely destroyed number hundreds. It is upon this that 
all efforts must be brought to bear. The organisers of the exhibition in- 
deed have concerned themselves with the village in particular. With the aid 
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of various subsidies they have organised a very important exhibition. The 
minister of agriculture, M. Meline, and the minister of public instruction and 
fine arts have made large grants thanks to which substantial premiums were 
offered to the architects competing with plans of villages on the lines of the 
programme supplied to them, which contemplates the reconstruction of a 
village in the region of the North, in that of the East and in Champagne. 
They have based their studies on the measures taken by them in a number 
of villages to be rebuilt taken as typical, and industrial an medium culti- 
vation village in the North, an extensive cultivation village in the 
Aisne, and a village of the Meuse. 

Nor is this all , a competition has been organised tor component parts 
of villages, farms, farm buildings etc. Money premiums will also be 
awarded to the most meritorious competitors. 

The only object aimed at by the organisers ot the exhibition is the 
public interest and pi ogress 


ITALY 


I TOWXRDS THE ESTABLISHMENT OF LABOUR EXCHANGES HillitUm dtU'l (hew 
dil luioro . Rome, Nos 1 - 2 , Jan Feb., joi<> 


The Italian section of the International Association foi the pre- 
vention ol unemployment, having regard to the desirability, undei present 
circumstances, ot co-ordinating the action taken in relation to the pioblem 
of unemployment and especially of promoting for that purpose in the most 
important of the communes still without such agencies, the establishment 
of laboui exchanges or unemployment bureaux, lias piepared m advance 
two drafts of standard bye-laws and rules foi such exchanges and rules for 
the practical organisation of this service In view of the importance of 
the matter we think it expedient to reproduce the principal clauses of 
these regulations 

a) Draft standard bye-laws for a labour ext hange 
Art i. — Then* is established in... a public (municipal, district, divi- 
sional or provincial) labour exchange. 

(If the exchange is created 011 the initiative of local public bodies to- 
gether with class (employers’ and workmen's) unions, or on the initiative 
of these lattei unions only, that is to say where a mixed exchange is in 
question, the bodies originating the exchange, and their mode of participa- 
tion and financial contribution should be stated). 

Art. 2. — The exchange provides its services free of charge. 

(It is recommended that, for reasons which are well known, no charge 
should be made when public bodies are the founders ; the amount of the 
charge should be stated for the services of the exchange when founded by 
other bodies which cannot cover the working expenses in any other way). 
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It receives offers of and applications for employment in relation to per- 
sonal labour or work in whatsoever form, both of workmen, and also cle- 
rical workers and the like, of both sexes, with a view to intermediating be- 
tween hirers and employers of labour and workers, supplying the former with 
the labour and the lattei with the employment of which they may stand 
in need. 

In the accomplishment of this task, the exchange must be guided by 
the most complete impartiality and independence, conforming to the con- 
ditions of the tariffs agreed between the two classes, master and workmen, 
as filed with the exchange or to the conditions of the market. 

Art. 3, — The exchange shall collect and furnish to the two parties all 
information with regard to the conditions oi work and the ability and capa- 
city of the applicants, without however assuming any responsibility. 

Art. 4. — As soon a w the exchange is advised of any strike or lock-out, 
it must suspend its operations in relation to the firms and men in question. 

Art. 5. - The exchange will act in concert with The other existing or 
subsequently established exchanges, mutually interchanging offers and 
applications ini work when occasion arises 

The exchange shall also keep in touch with otheT like exchanges in other 
cities and abroad toi the pui pose of collecting useful information in refer- 
ence to supply, demand and conditions of labour 

Art 6 — The Jabom exchange shall be administered and diiected by 
a committee consisting of members chosen in equal numbers from the 
masters’ and workmen s oiganisalions 

b) Draft Internal Regulations foi Labom Exchange 

Art, 1 - - Applications foi employment must be made In the workmen 
peisonally at the labour exchange 

Offers of work may also be made by post or telephone. To those 
employers of labour who lequest it there may be distributed free of charge 
special forms having on the obverse the address of the exchange and on 
the reverse the particulars to be supplied In the employer in need of 
workmen. 

Art. 2. -- Applications lor employment must be . 

(f) Entered by the exchange m chronological oidei, theie being set 
down in a corresponding register the date of presentation (month and day), 
and the name, surname and trade of the workman. 

The ordei of entry m the register, othei conditions equal, gives the 
right of precedence in employment. 

b ) Transcribed on special individual forms of different colours, accord- 
ing as males or females are in question The form shall be given the num- 
ber assigned to the application for work m the register. 

In the upper part of such form the following data shall be entered : 
I) date; 2) name and surname; 3) place of birth; 4) address; 5) age U) 
whether can read aud write ; 7) trade (indicate speciality) ; 8) name and ad- 
dress of the last firm with whom employed and duration of the employment ; 
9) how long out of work . 10) testimonial of service. 
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In the lower part of such form a note shall be made of the firms to 
whict the workman has been sent and the date of sending. 

Art. 3. --- Offeis ot employment must be : 

a) Entered by the exchange in chronological order, there being set 
out in a corresponding register the date (month and'day), the applicant firm, 
the industry and location of the firm, the trade and number of workmen re- 
quired . the minimum wage offered, the hours of labour, and the locality 
in which they will be taken on. 

Theordei of entry in the register, other conditions being equal, gives 
the right to precedence in employment 

b) Transcribed on special individual forms. Each of these forms, dif- 
fering in colour from the others referred to in art. 2 b) shall, in the upper 
part, contain . 1) the registered number referred to under a ) , 2) the date 
(month and day of application) ; 3) the applying firm , 4) the address of the 
firm Sj the number of workmen required and theii trade , 6) the minimum 
wage offered ; 7) the hours of work ; 8) special observations 

In the lower part a suitable place shall be reserved for noting the work- 
men sent to the firm 


\ THE \GKICl LTl R\I, POPULATION OP ITALY. ( m\ ms of thi population of Italy 
at th< loth June nm Vol V. Present population ovei ten years ot age, classified 
according to sex, age <ind profession or studies Ministry of Agriculture, Industry and 
Commerce General Diuction of Statistics and Laboui Census Office, Rome, on*; 

From the last volume (No. V) of the census returns of the population 
ol the Kingdom of Italy, recently published, it appeals that of a population 
over 10 years of age of 26,580,048, at the 10th June 1911, 6,085,597 were 
engaged in agriculture, hunting and fishing and 1,261,919111 agrarian indus- 
tries . 45 % theiefore of the population is connected with agriculture. 
To be more specific, on the above date there weic the following persons of 
both sexes above the ige of ro . 


Faimeis who manage or till theii own or family land . . . 1,715,260 

Leaseholders, etc . . 29,466 

Tenant farmeis. . . . 694,118 

Share farmers . ... ... 1,581,492 

Peasants under conti act ... . 384,593 

Day labourers . . . . .... 4,215,648 

Market gardeners, glowers of citrus, tobacco, fruits and the 
vine . ... 66,428 

Gardeners . . . 24*529 

Foresters ... . .... 11,928 

Gatherers of mushrooms, truffles etc., herbpickers .... 746 

Wood cutters, charcoal burners 22,576 
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Shepherds, ploughmen, ox-herds 237,005 

Breeders of cattle, horses, sheep, pigs etc 1,266 

Breeders of poultry 722 

Bee keepers 39b 

Silkworm-egg breeders 1,554 

Game keepers and hunters i, 33 S 

Stewards and agents 27,071 

Rural guards and private forest keepers 9, 920 

Fishermen, ditchers 59,154 

Fishpond keepers 367 


Scanning other trades we find that the following also relate to bran- 
ches of agriculture , 


Barrels and cask^ . . 20,147 

Cork 2,915 

Warehousing of grain 500 

Seasoning of forage 245 

Seasoning fruits and gram 5,440 

Oil pressers 1,678 

Wine makers 0,663 

Work in connection with milk 26,469 

Storage and keeping of poultry and eggs 574 

Honey and wa: 2,417 

Chemical fertilisers 2,385 

Sale of cattle 10,950 

Sale of grain, seeds, etc 17,287 

Sale of wine and oil 21,044 

Sale of eggs, poultry, milk, butter, etc 159,382 
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Part I: Co-operation and Association 


UNITED STATES. 


THE WORK OF THE JEWISH AGRICULTURAL 
AND INDUSTRIAL AID SOCIETY. 


SOURCES' 

Annual Reports of the Jewish Agric ultural and Industrial Am Society from i 4 oo 
to 1 915, inclusive Press of Clarence S. Nathan, Franklin Street, New York. 

Robinson (Leonard G.): The Agricultural Activities of the Jews in America. Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee, New York, 


In our issue for J uly 1915 we reviewed the work of this society, as 
set forth in its annual report for 1914. We now propose to give a brief 
account of its origins, purposes and achievements up to the date of the 
publication of its latest report on December 31st, 1915. 


§ 1. Origin of the movement. 

Prior to 1882 Jewish immigration to the United States was a negli- 
gible quantity, but from that date forward Jewish immigrants, mainly 
from Russia, Roumania, and Galicia, began to arrive in large and ever 
increasing numbers. The situation created by this large influx called forth 
the best efforts of their co-religionists, and the responsibility of receiving 
these immigrants, caring for them and helping them to adjust themselves 
to their new surroundings was cheerfully met by their American brethren. 
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As many of these immigrants came from agricultural districts the 
idea of diverting them from the overcrowded city slums to the country seemed 
to present itself as the best solution of what was then considered a most 
serious problem. Colonies sprang up in various parts of the country, but 
owing to inadequate preparation they all failed with the exception of three 
which still survive in South Jersey, and the “back to the land ” movement 
for the Jew seemed threatened with extinction. 

In 1891, however, a new force appeared on the scene. Baron Mau- 
rice de Hirsch established a special fund, the income of which was to be de- 
voted to the amelioration of the conditions of the Jewish immigrants, and 
as a result the agricultural movement gained a fresh lease of life. 

While the encouragement of agriculture was one of the purposes of the 
Hirsch fund, it embraced many other fields of activity, and in order to 
bring the agricultural work to a higher state of efficiency it was soon deemed 
advisable to entrust this important task to a distinct organization. 
The result was that with the assistance of the Baron de Hirsch Fund 
and of the Jewish Colonization Association, the Jewish Agricultural and In- 
dustrial Aid Society was incorporated in 1900, and all agricultural matters 
were immediately turned over to it Its objects as set forth in its articles 
of incorporation, were : 

(1) The encouragement and direction of agriculture among Jews, 
residents in the United States, principally immigrants from Russia, Rou ma- 
nia and Galicia ; the removal of such persons dwelling in the crowded sec- 
tions of cities to agricultural and industrial districts, and provision for then* 
temporary support. 

(2) The grant of loans to mechanics, artisans, and tradesmen to en- 
able them to secure larger earnings and accumulate savings for the acqui- 
sition of homes in suburban, agricultural, and industrial districts. 

(3) The removal of industries now pursued in tenements or shops in 
crowded sections of the cities, by aiding manufacturers and contractors 
to transfer their shops and business to agricultural and industrial districts 
where their employees may continue to labour and acquire individual 
homes. 

(4) The encouragement of co-operative creameries and factories and 
of storage houses for canning and preserving fruits and vegetables and 
making wine. 

(5) Co-operation with individuals, building associations, savings 
institutions, and othei corporations in carrying out the foregoing objects. 

It will thus be seen that the programme of the society at its inception 
was a mixed one, but gradually the work along non-agricultural lines has 
been curtailed, and taken over by other organizations, and it is essential- 
ly on agricultural lines that development has taken place, development 
which now places this society in the front rank of national philanthropic 
organizations in America. 
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§ 2 (tKOWTH OF thj; JEWISH agricultural MOVEMENT. 

It was in New York, New Jersey, and the New England States that the 
Jewish farmers mostly settled, and these localities are still the centres of 
the movement, scores ot the “ abandoned farms” of the Eastern States 
having been reclaimed by the efforts of these settlers. Colonies of Jewish 
farmers are however to be found scattered throughout the country, a whole 
body of pioneer workers, for instance, having settled on government home- 
steads in North Dakota. 

To state with any degree ot accuracy the number of Jewish farmers 
in the United States is not possible The report of the society for 1912 
gives the numbet of Jewish farming families with whom the society had 
come in touch as 3,718, representing 18,590 persons, occupying 437.205 
acres valued with their equipment at S>2b,jt>o,t>b4 According to the opin- 
ion of the United States Immigration Commission this would represent 
about 75 pel cent of the Jewish agricultural population, while the secretary 
of the J . A. and I A S. estimated it at onh about 50 per cent of the total. Be- 
sides these, hundreds of Jewish labourers aie now acquiring experience on 
farms in many parts of the country, preparatory to settling down 011 their 
own account. Jewish young men are entering the agricultural colleges in 
ever increasing numbers. A Jewish agricultural paper, published in Yid- 
dish by the society, has been in existence since 1908 and is supported by 
some 4000 subsciibers The number of loans made to the farmers by the 
society has increased steadily veai b\ year, and everything points to the 
fact that the movement is passing out of the experimental stage, and that 
the Jewish farmer in America is not onl\ a fact, but is gradual! v becom- 
ing a factor. 


$ 3 . The activities of the society. 

Loans to Farmers. — Although the Society has developed a variety ot 
activities, the basic as well as the most important branch of its work is t lie- 
extension of financial assistance in the form of loans to farmers and to those 
desirous of becoming farmers. These loans bear a low rate of interest, 
generally 4 per cent, and are repayable in moderate annual instalments. 
Funds being limited, the aim is to grant loans only in cases where they cannot 
otherwise be obtained. Therefore, as a rule, first mortgage loans are not 
granted, for they can be had from other sources. The security given the 
society is generally a second mortgage, frequently supplemented by a 
chattle mortgage or other collateral. 

With loans decidedly marginal and security which is, to say the least, 
sub-standard, it might be expected that losses would be heavy. As a matter 
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of fact they have been only trifling. In the sixteen years of its existence the 
society has lent $1,883,183, and the total loss during the same period has 
amounted to $53,023 or only 2.82 per cent. 

If we take the latest figures available we find that, in 1915, 396 loans 
were granted for the following purposes : 


Purpose ! Number j Per cent. 


The purchase of fat m . 

30 j 

8 

The purchase of equipment . . 

ISO 

3 ^ 

The construction or repair of buildings, . . ! 

54 

M 

The paying off of mortgages or othei debts 

1 68 

42 

Working capital . . . 

j 

14 

3 

Total . | 

306 j 

100 


The following tables show the status of farm loans made by the Society 
since its organisation up to the end of 1915. 
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THE WORK OF THE JEWISH AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL AID SOCIETY J 

The report for 1915 calls attention to the fact that the easing up of 
the money market after the abnormal conditions which the outbreak of 
war produced in 1914, enabled many ol the farmers with whom the society 
is in touch to raise larger mortgages on their farms with which to refund 
all theii obligations, including the repayment of loans from the society. 
man\ of which were liquidated before maturity. It is pointed out, however, 
that these conditions are not without grave possibilities. The first mort- 
gages raised are largely demand or short term mortgages. Should a finan- 
cial stringency recur, many will be called in, and many a solvent farmer 
whose security is gilt-edged, and who meets his obligations promptly, will 
be forced to the wall. It is this fast and loose financial game to which the 
farm industry is subjected in America which makes the reorganization ol 
rural credits 111 the United States so impel ativc. 

\dvue to prospective partners The purpose of the J. A. & I. A. S. 
is to assist Jewish fanneis and those desirous of becoming farmers not 
only with loans but also with advice and information. The society car- 
ries on no “back to the land 54 propaganda. On the contrary.it finds that 
its greatest task is to prevent those who are unfit from embarking on a ven- 
ture ioi which they are ill-prepared and in which their chances of success 
are extremely 1 emote Therefore when an applicant who is not a farmer 
applies to the society, personally 01 by correspondence, for a loan in order 
to take a farm a great deal of trouble is taken by personal interviews and en- 
quiries to ascertain his fitness for the new life he wishes to start. 

Is the would be farmer physicalh , mentally, and temperamentally 
qualified for farm life p Has he had any fanning experience t Compara- 
tively' few of the applicants have that valuable asset. He must acquire his 
experience somehow If he gets it after he buys his farm, he is sure to 
find it rather costly Would it not be the part of wisdom for him to get 
this experience before? The society oilers to secure for him a position as 
farm labourer If the applicant himseli is not fit material for farm labour, 
but has other requisite conditions for taking up agriculture, he is advised 
to let one of his grown up sons work on a farm for at least a season or two 

The Farm Labour Bureau. It was hugely in order to secure employ- 
ment on farms for such applicants that the Farm Labour Bureau was 
started in iqo8. This branch of the society’s work has grown from year 
to year, and in 1915 110 fewur than 1,201 Jewish labourers, most of whom 
had no previous experience, were placed on farms in twenty States, and 
during its eight years of work such positions have been secured for 5,542 
applicants, a large number of whom have subsequently' established them- 
selves on their own farms 

A number of letters from the farmers with whom these labourers have 
been placed are published in the annual reports of the society, showing 
that in a large majority of cases the arrangement has been to the mutual 
satisfaction of employer and employed. 

Initial Capital. — The experience of the society is that $1,000 is the 
minimum capital which makes it advisable for a man to venture on the pur- 
chase of a farm, and even then he must have the assistance of the J. A. & 
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I. A. S. Of the 1,159 applicants who adressed the society in 1915, 664 
possessed a capital of $1,000 or over, 319 had between $500 and $1,000, 164 
had less than $500, and 12 had no capital at all. In 1915, 396 applications 
were granted of 467 persons engaged in the most varied occupations 
seventy-two in number, as shown by the following table: 



THE WORK OF THE JEWISH AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL AID SOCIETY () 


Occupation 


i 

I No 


Occupation 


Act ors . ... 

Agents 

Agricultural experts . . . 

Authors 

Bakers 

Blacksmiths 

Bookbinders . .... 

Bookkeepers .... . . 

Brush Makers 

Butchcis 

Cabinet Makei - . 

Cap Makers 

Car) tenters , 

Cashiers 

Cattle Deale! s 

Chauffeurs 

Cigar Makers 

Civil Engineers .... 

Clerks 

Contractor-. . . . 

Decorators 

Dressmakers 

Drivers 

Druggist* 

Dyers 

Electricians 

Farmers 

Farm Labourers 

Foremen 

Furriers 

Glaziers 

Harness Makers . , .... 

Hatters 

Jewellers 

Laundrymen ....... 

Leather Workers 

Locksmiths 


1 Longshoremen I 

2 Machinists 4 

I Managers i 

I Manufacturer^ 7 

4 Masons 4 

^ Mechanics 2 

1 Mechanical Dentist -> i 

2 Merchants 7 

1 Metal Worker- 3 

5 Milliners I 

2 . Newsdealers . i 

6 Painters H 

17 Pennant Maker-. ... I 

1 Peddlers .... . . 3 ° 

1 Plumbers 3 

1 Porters .... 1 

8 Potters 1 

1 Presser* .... 1 1 

t> Printer?. 

2 Rabbis . .... 2 

2 Real Estate Dealer* . . .... 2 

3 Salesmen 5 

7 Shochets 1 

r Shoemakers I 

I Storekeeper* 63 

j 2 Students o 

1 101 Syrup Makers 1 

I x Tailors 68 

1 Teachers 2 

1 

| 1 Tinsmiths 3 

I 2 Upholsterer* 1 

! 1 Waiters 3 

1 s Watchmen 3 

2 : Weavers 1 

4 i! Wood Carvers I 

1 1 ! ! 

j i 'i Total . . . 467 
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Farm Finding . — When an applicant lullills all the requirements 
of the society, help is afforded him in securing a suitable farm. The so- 
ciety earty discovered that to allow a man to buy his farm first and to advise 
and help him afterwards was ‘'putting the cart before the horse/' Accord- 
ingly, from the outset agricultural experts were placed at the service of pro- 
spective farmers to advise as to the value of farms and their suitability to 
needs of would-be purchasers. This task is increasingly difficult, as good 
farms, well situated near markets, at moderate prices are growing more and 
more scarce. In 1907 the society made the experiment of purchasing de- 
sirable farms for the purpose of reselling them to applicants at cost pri< e and 
on easy terms, and this branch of its work has gradually developed. In 191 5 
loans amounting to $ 12,538 were granted as the price of farms owned by the 
society to be paid for by instalments, instead of the purchasing price 
being advanced in cash. One of the beneficent effects of this fairu finding 
activity has been its action as a check on unscrupulous real estate dealers 
and agencies for the sale of farms. 


^ 4. Co-operative and educational work. 

Education. — Besides its work as an agency lor assisting Jewish 
farmers or would-be iarmers with loans and advice, the J. A & I. A S. 
has steadily applied itself to educational work and to developing the co- 
operative spirit among those whom it assists 

We have already referred to the “ Jewish Farmer”, the first of the edu- 
cational activities of the society and the only agricultural paper 111 Yid- 
dish in the world, which made its appearance in 1908. In the same yeai 
a system of itinerant instruction was inaugurated The most important 
J ewish farming communities are visited periodically and lectures on timely 
topics are delivered by the staff of the “ Jewish Farmer ’ and others. Per- 
sonal visits are also made to farmers who thus conduct under competent 
supervision individual laboratory or field work on their own farms. 

In 1908 the society instituted a system of tree scholarships, by aid of 
which the children of Jewish farmers are enabled to attend the special 
courses offered by the agricultural colleges of their respective States. 

There are two Jewish agricultural schools in the United States, the 
Baron de Hirsch Agricultural School at Woodbine, New Jersey, founded in 
1894, which has the distinction of being the first school in the United States 
imparting secondary education in agriculture, and the National Farm 
School, founded by Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf in 189b at Philadelphia. This 
latter aims more especially at affording agricultural training to young men 
who are not prepared to enter State agricultural colleges. The Society 
works in close collaboration with these two institutions which supply each 
year a leaven of highly trained Jewish agricultural experts to promote the 
progress of Jewish farming. 

Federation of Jewish Farmers. — This Federation was founded in 1909 by 
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thirteen local associations ; at the end of 1915 it numbered 56 affiliated asso- 
ciations. Its purpose is to promote the economic improvement of the 
Jewish farmer and his social, educational, and religious betterment. It 
has established a purchasing bureau which does the usual business transact- 
ed by such organizations, buying farm requisites in bulk, the quality 
of which it guarantees, and which it resells to farmers at lower prices than 
those which obtain elsewhere. This purchasing bureau passed through 
a severe crisis in 1915, when it determined to revert to the true principles 
of co-operative buying from which it had deviated, i. e. to charge the pur- 
chaser tilt* retail price, returning any surplus in the form of dividends, and 
to sell for cash only. The immediate result of this policy was to reduce 
the business done from S 48,000 in 1914 to 8 18,000 in 1915, or by 63 
per cent., but the report points out that the usefulness of the bureau 
has not been reduced in the same proportion, as its activities have placed 
the business done bv the fanners with other concerns on a more com- 
petitive basis 

Credit Unions - A held in which the J. A. & I A. S. rightly and 
pioudlv claims to have acted the part of pioneer is that of co-operative 
personal credit The report of the society for iqoq contained the 
following passage * 

“ One of the difficulties coni 1 outing the American farmer is the want 
of agricultural cicdit By this is meant short time ciedit, similar in degree 
to tlie credit of commerce, distinguished from long time cicdit or mort- 
gage loans While the latter foim of credit has had an extensive develop- 
ment in this country, agricultural credit as such is virtually non-existent, 
and the American farmer has been forced to depend for his annual working 
capital upon the generosity of neighbours, the forebearance of the local 
storekeeper, 01 the cupidity of the usurer. . Our society, unfortunately, 
is, for obvious reasons, in no position to grant loans of this nature... It 
is therefore planned to initiate a system of co-operative local credit asso- 
ciations, somewhat on the lines of the Raiffeisen system, which has done 
so much good work among the farmers in Germany M . 

In 1910 an effort was made in this direction. Great difficulties were 
encountered, especially the absence of empowering legislation by 
wliich such associations could be incorporated, and it was finally decided 
to proceed by organizing the credit unions as voluntary associations. I11 
the early part of 1911 three credit unions — the first co-operative agricul- 
tural credit banks on American soil — were organised simultaneously. 
In 1912 there were five such credit unions, nine in 1013, and in 1915 a 
total number of nineteen was reported 

I11 1913 a credit union law r became effective in New-York when the 
eight credit unions which had then been organised in the State were incoi- 
porated. In Massachusetts also the legal status of the unions is now 
regulated by a special law enacted in 1909. 

The following table published with the report of the society for 1915 
shows the status of these credit unions in that year. 
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Farmers Land Bank, — Another initiative in the field of cooperative 
credit taken by the Jewish farmers in New York State has been the organi- 
zation in 1915, under the recent New York Land Bank Act, of the first 
Fanners' Savings and Loan Association, the only one among fanners in 
the State of New York. On October 6th, 1915, this association was 
examined by the banking department of the State. The following is the 
financial statement of the association as contained in the examiner’s 
report 


Wets 


Liabilities 


Loan 6 * on Ronds uid Moitijagts 
Look <»n Not » s and Slums 
Shar< s of Lund Bank Matt <>t N Y 
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. i, 500 00 

( ^ ~/ 

I ,o(»o 6 <> 

Examiners Surplus 

^<>5 5& 
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Si Nojo 93 


Since this report was rendered tins association has received S 5,000 
iiom the Land Bank in exchange ioi 86,400 in fiist mortgages on farms 
belonging to its membeis, and thne more loans were made b\ it 
amounting to S 0.000 


^ 5. Conci rsioN 


Summarising tlie results oi tliis movement, it may be said that the 
history of the agricultural activities of the J ews m America is one of gradual 
but steady progress. We will conclude by quoting from the report of the 
Jewish Agricultural Aid Society for iqii an account of the experiences of 
one of the many farmers established on the land by its aid. His progress 
from poverty to substantial comfort is typical of the experiences of many 
whom the society aids. 

M In 1908 ", writes the able manager of the society, Mr. Leonard G. 
Robinson, ” we lent $ 500 to M. L , a Jewish farmer in Benston, Pierce 
County, Washington. The story of his farming experience is an interest- 
ing one and we give it in his own words : 

” I came to this country when a boy in 1879, landed in New York, 
but soon left for Chicago. I worked in a shoe factory and did all kinds of 
work, and also spent a great deal of time peddling. I left Chicago and peddled 
all through the West until I landed in Washington* I took into my 
head to buy a farm and so I bought this place where I am living now, for 
$ 1,250. I paid $ 850 cash and 400 was left on mortgage at 7 per cent. I had 
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one small horse, spring wagon and harness. Tilings looked pretty blue. 
There was an old little house, no fences, no barn, not one fruit tree, no mo- 
ney, no friends, no hen. In some way I got hold of $ ro with which I bought 
a cow for $ 30, & 20 to be paid in two months. From another farmer I purchased 
a dozen hens, also without money Then I left my family on the farm and 
I myself went to work on the road. I made money enough to pay for the 
cow and hens, and soon after I rolled up my sleeves and went to work on the 
farm. First I cleared a piece of upland and planted an orchard. All of 
these trees bear fruit to-day. Then I made a place for early garden. The 
first year I laised about 250 sacks of potatoes , once I took 10 sacks to Ta- 
coma, 22 miles. After spending two days on the road, I sold them for 50 
cents a sack, which just about paid my expenses and expenses foi the horse 
but did not leave me enough money to buy a sack of flour When I came 
home I decided to let the potatoes rot in the field, and just took enough 
for our own use Tho^e were blue days for me. But in the meantime my 
flock of hens increased and I made a living from them. 

” Later I took die post office which also brought me a few cents We 
thus managed to get along But I still kept working away on the farm 
making fences and other improvements, doing all the w'ork myself, as I 
had no money to hire anyone. Mistakes I made enough For example, 
I cleared a piece of land and was going to sow t peas A11 old farmei told 
me the best way w T as to plough them under, so I followed his advice and not 
one of the peas came up. Meantime, the railroad came through and sta- 
tions were built all along the line I am on the farm since IQ02 and now I 
am getting along fine I paid up my moitgage of S 400, built a new house, 
just completed a big new house, made a stone and cement cellai, a granary, 
hen houses, brooder houses, sheds, in fact almost everyttiing that the fai- 
mer wants. I have four milch cows, which bring me 111 about five dollars 
a week, outside of their feed. I have about 125 laying hens, besides young 
ones and what they bring me in you can .see from the bills I am sending 
you. They cost me about 75 cents a week to feed Besides this I have 
five young heifers, tw'o good horses, two wagons, harness, mowing machine, 
rake, and all other tools, an incubator, brooder. I raised this year 150 
sacks of potatoes, besides what I had for my own use ; also 22 good loads 
of hay I am making a good living and I have some money m the bank. 
I could write a lot more “ 
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C( (-OPERATION IN AGRICULTURE IN 1914 
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The following paiticulars relating to registered agricultural co-opera- 
tive societies in the United Kingdom are based upon returns made direct 
to the department, supplemented by information supplied by the Chief 
Registrar of Friendly Societies 


§ 1 Distribution and production. 

(reneral Summary — Returns obtained by the department for the 
year 1914 showed that there were at work at the end of the year in the 
United Kingdom 975 registered co-operative societies engaged in agricul- 
tural distribution and production. Of these societies 895 were engaged 
wholly in agricultural operations, 512 being engaged in the distribution 
of seeds, manures, implements, etc , and 383 mainly in the production of 
butter 

The 895 societies had an aggregate membership of 117,044, an increase 
of 4,898, or 4 4 per cent , on that of the previous years, and of 51,436, or 
78.4 per cent., on that of 1904 The total share, loan and reserve capital 
amounted to £1,155,393 an increase, of £123,996, or 12.0 per cent., on the 
amount in 1913, and £754,607 or 1883 per cent., more than that of 1904. 

The aggregate sales by these 895 societies amounted to £6,849,945 
during the year, an increase of £779685, or 12.8 per cent., over those of 
1913, and of £5,054,150 or 281.4 per cent., over those of 1904, while the 
profit was £102,037, an increase of £62,114 over that of 1913. 

The number of persons employed by these societies was 3,413, and the 
amount paid in wages to them £178,805, an increase over 1913 of 118 and 
£16,132 respectively. 

In addition to the 895 societies mentioned above, there were 80 indus 
trial co-operative societies having farming and dairying depaitments; 
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in 1914, 789 persons were employed in these departments to whom £43,798 
was paid m wages, while the sales amounted to £330,443 

The following table shows for England and Wales Scotland, and Ire- 
land the sales in 1914 of all the 975 distributive and productive societies 
and departments 
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The sales by the distributive societies 111 England and Wales weie over 
62 per cent of the total or nearlv twice the amount of the combined sales 
in Scotland and Ireland , but in the productive societies and departments 
the sales m Ireland amounted to 79 8 per cent of the total or nearlv four 
times those m England and Wales and Scotland 

Distribution — The table given below shows for the years 1904 14 the 
sales of agricultural distributive societies in England and Wales Scotland 
and Ireland respective! \ 
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As compared with 1904 the sales by societies in England and Wales and 
in Scotland showed large increases, and in Ireland, where agricultural 
co-operation was already well established in 1904, the sales were more than 
doubled. Compared with the previous year the sales in 1914 increased by 14.0 
per cent in England, and Wales, by 12 1 per cent in Scotland, and b'y 12.8 
per cent, in Ireland. 

Production. — The following table gives the number of societies, with 
the amount of their sales and transfers, engaged in productive operations 
during the years 1904-14. 
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As compared with 1904 the sales of special farming and dairying socie- 
ties were nearly trebled, but the sales of agricultural departments of indus- 
trial societies showed a decline. Compared with 1913 there was an in- 
crease of 12.3 per cent, in the sales of special farming and dairying societies, 
and of 9.6 per cent in those of the agricultural departments of industrial 
societies. Of the total production in 1914, 12.2 per cent, was in England 
and Wales, 8 per cent in Scotland, and 79.8 per cent in Ireland. 

Profit sharing. — The returns made to the department show that of the 
512 agricultural distributive societies 43, employing 183 persons and paying 
£*6,341 i n wages, paid bonuses to their employees amounting to £1,072, 
which was equal to 6.6 per cent upon the wages of the participants Of the 
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383 agricultural productive societies 61, employing 435 persons and paying 
£19,982 in wages, paid bonuses to their employees amounting to a total of 
£1,111, or 5.6 per cent upon the wages of the participants. 

Of the 80 departments of the industrial societies 14, employing 172 
persons and paying wages amounting to £11,161 paid bonuses to their 
employees amounting to a total of £382, or3*4 percent, upon wages; of 
this total 278, or about 73 per cent., was accounted for by the farming 
department of the Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society. 


§ 2. Co-operative credit associations 

At the end of 1914 there weie at work 111 the United Kingdom 216 co- 
operative credit associations — 14 uiban and 202 rural — with an aggregate 
membership of 22,373, as compared with 223 associations and 22,671 mem- 
bers in 1 913. The number of societies has thus decreased by 7 and the mem- 
bers by 398. 

Of the 216 associations, 51 with 3,988 members were in England and 
Wales, one with 364 members in Scotland, and 164 with 17, 921 members 
were in Ireland. 

All the Irish associations were niral, and the single association in Scot- 
land was urban. Of the 51 associations in England and Wales, 13 weie urban 
and 38 rural. 

The amount of loans advanced by these associations m 1914 was 
£71,700, and the amount repaid (including interest) was £77,108, com- 
pared with £72,308 advanced and £81,307 repaid in 191 3 

The total capital in 1914 was £170,301, compared with £168,700 
in 1913, and the amount owing by borrowers £113,537, compared with 
£113,693. 

The associations are usually managed by unpaid officials, and the work- 
ing expenses are therefore small. The total working e\penses (including 
interest on capital) of the whole of the 216 associations w r as £7,732, com- 
pared w 7 ith £7,58(1 for the 223 associations m 1913. 

The aggregate net profit made by all the societies w 7 as £964 

The following table gives details for the year 1414 of urban and rural 
associations in England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland respectively : 
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Urban 


Rural 



England 

1 and Wales 

bcotland 

- - 

| England 

I and Wales 

Ireland 

Totals 

Number of Associations . . 

13 

! 

1 

38 

164 

210 

Membership ... . . 

3.08 

364 

840 

17,921 

22,273 


* 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

/ Shares . . . 

7,400 

&,<»59 

421 

8b 

14,566 

C tpital ! Lowin'-, and Deposit*? 

22,05° 

59,3*>6 

2,350 

61,662 

146,348 

f Reserves ... 

| 1.124 

2,6)3 

369 

5,251 

9,3«7 

Total Capital . . . 

l 

31,4/4 

68,688 

1 

3,140 

66,990 

170,301 

1 

Loans advance* 1 . . . 

«,592 1 

5>bi3 

1,505 

55,990 

71,700 

Loans repaid (including interest). 

9,854 | 

5, 596 

2,015 

59,643 

77,108 

Owitij; b\ Bonowcrs j 

10,195 j 

40,114 

2,312 

60,916 

U3.537 

Working Expenses (including in 
terese on capital) . ... 

2,110 | 

2,435 

129 1 

3.058 

7, >2 

Net Profit on Year . 

r". 

00 

0 

153 

32 

492 

164 


^ 3 . Cattle and pig insurance societies 


In addition to the co-operative societies m agricultural distribution 
and production in 1914 there were 111 England and Wales 63 registered so- 
cieties for the mutual insurance oi the pigs and cattle belonging to their 
members. 

The following table shows the progress ol these societies during the 
live years 1910-1914 . 
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1 

1 

IQIO 

1911 

Years 

* 9 i 

1913 

1914 

Numbu of Societies m iking n 

1 


1 , 



turn* 

58 

58 

6t 

63 

03 

1 < 1 il membuship 

3, <>25 

J 600 

3,596 

3 531 ! 

1 3,522 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

\ Con till ml ions 

i 835 ' 

1,809 

1,822 

1 885 

i ,955 

Receipt* , 


1 

! 

f Other receipt** 

507 

153 

472 

401 

4S 

1 3 t il receipts 

2 3 r 

2 26*. 

2,2 * 4 

2,37 1 

Mb 

/ Benefits a mem 

1 \pcn lituie \ ^ers 1 

l 

1,751 ! 

1,924 

1,815 

: 

| 1 , 7^4 

2 150 

( Working expenses 

I 

00 

00 

257 

290 

285 

►3 

00 

X 

1 

Tot il expenditure 

2,139 

2 181 

2,105 

2 0(>9 

2 4 S 

lot il funds it end of \cir 

8,105 

8 112 

8 344 

8,610 

8,556 


Registered pig and cattle societies however constituted onlv a small 
minority of the total number of such societies There were about 1,200 
umegistered pig and cattle societies m Ln gland alone of which some 400 
were m Lincolnshire but complete information as to the financial opera 
tions of these societies i^ not available 
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CO-OPERATIYE CREDIT IN CEYLON 


OFFICIAL SOFKCK 

PROCEEDINGS <)1 A MIL'IIM. Ol Cu-OI'FR \ ll\ C CRU/II MKI* 11RS, hi M at Colombo UD 
jS Apiil i'll, 


i Conditions ok Rural Lifl in Crvi.ov 

The conditions ot ratal lik* in Ceylon differ much, in seveial respects, 
trom tlio^e commonly mel with iu India, audio a much greater degtee fiom 
those in the European countries in which co-operative credit has developed. 

In India the villager is generally what may be called a tenant in the se- 
cond degree. The ultimate landlord E the State which receives fiom the soil 
a tax often represent a+i\ e of the bettei part ot the revenues of the nominal 
landlord. The latter exploits in his turn the rural populations who are 
compelled to work hard in ordei to secme a bare livelihood after they have 
paid their dues. In such conditions the native money lenders drive a 
thriving trade and the usurer doe« not fail in hardness. The inter- 
vention of co-operative credit is therefore useful and experience has 
proved that it is efficacious. 

In Europe the State never stands in the relation of landlord to a popul- 
ation but the great landlord often occupies the position of the State 
in Ceylon. The tenant has so precarious a hold on the soil that there is no 
inducement to him to improve his holding nor indeed has the means 
to do so. Fortunately laws protect ing small holdings, laws hating 
regard to internal colonization and co-operative credit societies have come 
to the tenant’s aid. 

In Ceylon conditions are very different. The peasant is generally a 
freeholder. His holding is indeed very limited in extent but uine tenths of 
the population can call themselves landowners. The usurei is for the 
most part non-existent, although certain districts are not entirely ftee fiom 
him and although the evil he lepresenls is one which seems to grow with 
years. The standard of living and of comfort is far higher among the peasants 
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of Ceylon than among thier contemporaries in India, and their intellectual 
culture is superior even to that of many agricultural labourers in Europe* 

The increase of population has however led to the diminution of 
individual holdings, unaccompanied by any possibility for the holder to 
acquire other land or establish himself elsewhere, for he has no capital 
available for such purposes. He is debarred even from remunerative im- 
provements, such as an increase in the number of his cattle, the use of 
chemical manures and so forth. On the other hand the cost of his living 
has risen very much while there has been no corresponding enhancement of 
his earning capacity His freedom of action as regards new enterprise 
is moreover strictly limited by all the measuies intended to piotect large 
owners and better to preserve the resources of the State. His indebtedness to 
the capitalist landlord increases daily, and the latter, desiring eventually 
to acquire his holding, advances money to him at a high rate oi interest. 

No further argument is necessary to justify the establishment of co- 
operative agricultural credit in Ceylon. 


§ 2. The Organization and the Working of Co-operative Credit. 

In iq 09 the government nominated a commission which had the 
duty of making an enquiry into land and credit banks Its report, published 
in 1910, was followed by Ordinance No 7 of 1911 “ for the constitution 
and control of co-operative credit societies for the encouragement ofthiift 
and self-help, and of co-operation among agriculturists, artizans and per- 
sons of limited means 

On the 28th of April, 1914, thanks to the propaganda of the Ccvlon 
Agricultural Society , whose seciet ary published a popular pamphlet in the 
vernacular, 35 local societies were in full working order and 21 others were 
in course of formation. 

Each of these societies except one has a capital composed of very small 
shares which can be bought by the poor as well as b> the rich. Each 
member may possess .several shares but the liumbei of his shares is limited. 
The subscribed capital of the 35 societies in full woiking order reaches a 
total of 101,500 rupees (1), an average of 2,900 rupees for each society. 
The total paid-up capital at the end of 1913 was 8,202 rupees, an average 
of 342 rupees to each society in full working order The paid-up capital 
was thus 12 % of the subscribed capital. Ten societies have as yet paid 
up no capital, but on the other hand two societies, those of Walapane and 
Handapangnda, h ive paid up the whole of their subscribed capital. Of 
these the first was constituted with a capital of loot) rupees, the second 
with one of 500 rupees. In both the shaies are of one rupee each. 


( 1 ) Under the Act oi ihqq tlu pound sterling is le&il tender hn rupees. 
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Persons of either sex can belong to a co-operative society so long as 
they are domiciled within the territory reserved by it as its sphere. Nothing 
is required of them saving that they be of good character. At the end of 
1913 the total membership of the societies was 1,820. The maximum 
membership of any one society was 176, the minimum 52. 

Nine societies have adopted the rule of the limited liability of 
their members ; the rule of unlimited liability has been adopted in the 
26 others. 

The territorial sphere of each society is as extensive as possible, owing 
to the difficulty of finding a sufficient number of people able to direct the 
nascent movement. But a fortunate tendency is already apparent to 
divide among several local societies territories which originally constituted 
the spheie of one. Enlightened and experienced members of the societies 
must, as they come into being, hasten this development. 

Loans are made especially but not exclusively with a view to agri 
eultuie. They are made also for the encouragement of sma 1 ! industries 
— carpentry, pottery, basket -making and so forth — and, finally, to help to 
free the members of the societies fiom debts incurred to those not members 
The loans are all for short periods: none has been made for more than a 
year. Up to the present (28 April iqi 4) they number seventy and reach 
the total sum of 3,816 rupees. The amount of each varies from 5 to 250 
rupees, the latter sum constituting so far the maximum. The security for 
these loans, fixed b} r the rules, varies with the societies: some take into 
account the borrowers contribution to the society’s capital ; others leave 
the directing committee to decide each case on its merits. Eight loans, 
amounting to 550 rupees, have been entirely repaid and the Oj others 
are in regular course of repayment In almost every case repayment has 
been guaranteed by one or moie members ot the society who are friends of 
the borrower ; but in the case of loans for other than agricultural and in- 
dustrial purposes the society asks fox more complete guarantees. One ox 
two societies have established the piinciple that members of committee 
cannot obtain loans while they are in office. This rule is in force in all 
the societies as regards the president. 

The rate of inteiest, which is always fixed by the rules, varies with local 
conditions. The lowest rate is b ° t) ; the highest 12 %, in other words one 
rupee a month for a loan of one hundred rupees. These figures max 
seem very high to European readers, but it is important to compare them 
with the rates at present demanded by private individuals in Ceylon 
Such rates are never less than 3(1 % and often surpass this figure consider- 
ably. Thus the peasants of the province of Uva are often obliged to 
give two bushels of rice for every rupee they borrow ; those of the North 
Central Province give one bushel of rice for a loan of 50 or 75 cents, and 
so forth. 

The societies provide for receiving deposits and one of them has al- 
ready received such. 

The first profits have amounted to 23.05 rupees ; and this sum has 
been transferred to the reserve fund, which is contemplated by the rules of 
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dll the societies and is intended to leach a considerable sum. The Society 
of Putt alum has fixed its reserve fund at 500 mpees; the Society of Talpe 
Pattu at 1000 uipees A society cannot dispose of its reserve fund, which, 
according to tin 1 rules of all the societies, must be deposited in the Ceylon 
Savings Bank whence it cannot be withdiawn without government author- 
ization 

The relations of the societies to the Post Office Savings Bank are 
the subject of a special ordinance The Savings Bank opens with all the 
societies especially privileged accounts Each society can annually deposit 
a sum of 5,000 rupees, and as much as (>00 rupees in a day, at eveiy post 
office of whu h the mails are conveyed by runner. Needless to say the 
tieasmer of each society can keep in his safe a certain sum for immediate 
needs At the end of 1913 a sum of 5.940.50 rupees was lying to the 
uedit of the societies in the Post Office Savings Bank. 

The general expenses of the societies are very small, for most of them 
aie entirely administered by persons who have in them no pecuniary 
inf cues! and leceive no payment 

Finally the government contemplates the granting of loans to the 
co-opei alive credit societies; and has awarded a sum of boo ,000 rupees to 
be allocated in loans to native agriculturists To obtain a loan societies 
must * 

(1) be tegistered, 

(2) obtain the consent of the Government to their choice of a 
pi evident 

Hithcito only one society, that of Walapane, has obtained a loan This 
society, winch has 1 12 members and a subscribed capital of 1 000 lupees, 
has bon owed bbo rupees from the government 


^ 4 Wiiat remains to m, done 

As has been seen co-opeiative credit m Ceylon is in its infancy. Theie 
is no blindness to the fact that the institution cannot fully develop until a 
central bank exists side by side with the local societies. 

At the congiess of representatives of co-operative credit societies, held 
on 28 Aptil 1914, Mi . W. Arthur de Silva very completely defined the object 
which this bank would have. 

(1) It would piovide local credit societies with the capital they 
would need, on the double guarantee, individual and collective, of their 
members ; 

(2) it would enable the peasants to acquire land, by means of loans 
for long terms or mortgages ; 

(3) it would allow local societies to obtain the necessary funds for 
the development of small local industries, for the acquisition of manures 
and seeds, and for the better organization of markets. At present local 
industries in the villages are numerous, and they could easily be made 
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flourishing if the peasants employed on them could obtain at reasonable 
prices the primary material which they need. Unfortunately workers 
in metal pay for it twice or thrice its normal price. The lace-makers, the 
embroideresses and the makers of fancy articles have much difficulty in 
procuring material of good quality. The weavers can obtain neither 
thread nor looms. The dyers pay an exorbitant price for goods of a quality 
so bad as to depreciate considerably the value of their work. Agriculturists 
can obtain neither manures nor seeds at a reasonable price. A co-operative 
society could buy primary material of superior quality at a price which 
would allow of profit, and distribute it among the work-people. It might 
equally well turn its attention to the sale of products, for the distance of 
markets now compels the peasants to make long and burdensome journeys. 
It may be affirmed that cocoa and the arec nut could, for instance, be very 
profitably sold by co-operative societies ; and these might, on the other hand, 
acquire, for purposes of re-salt' to their members, clothes and various articles 
of food, which today aie bought at high prices from pedlars and small 
local shopkeepers. 

For all these reasons it is likely that the institution of a central bank 
will be a work of the near future. 
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TIIH WORK OR AGRICULTURAL MUTUAL CREDIT SOCIETIES. 


sources : 

Jum * in lu£duo v.rk'ola Reldtouo c contas da uerencia < it. K (mrniwn 

>1 l multural Cuuht Rifrnf and Account foj Hu \ cat nuj ioii) 


As a result of the alterations made by the law ot joth June 1914 
111 the organization of rural credit as fixed by the decree-law ot the 1st 
March 1911, we at an earlier date examined the position of agricultural 
mutual credit societies in Portugal and the work of the Commission of Agri- 
cultural Credit (1). The last report of this commission gives us an oppor- 
tunity ot following up for a further yeai the development of the societies 
and the tendency of their operations, in view particularly of the innovations 
contained in the second law and the abnormal conditions pi evading in 
European countries, the period under consideration covering 1 July 1914 
to June 1915. 


$ 1. Formation of new mutual, societies 


In the cotu.se ot the financial year 1914-1915, eleven new agricultural 
mutual credit societies were founded, being a number equal to that of the 
previous year and raising to 48 the total number of these institutions : which 
compose three limited liability societies, tort j -four having unlimited lia- 
bility and one having mixed liability, a form created by the law of 1914. 

The following is the distribution of these different societies in the 
various districts of the country ; 


O) Issue of April n,r< 
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1J strict 


lyooalitj ol Soc i< t h s 


Befa 

Kvora 

Risbon 

Aveiio . . . . 

Guarda 

Vila Rial . . . . 
Viana do Castelo 
Reiria 


^ Cuba. 

Br inches. 

/ Mourn. 

Kvora Monte. 

Torres Veara. 
Gandara de Cambra. 
\ Manteigas. 

( Valhelhas. 

Bertelo. 

Goutiuhaes. 

Reiria. 


Beja h tbe district in which mutual cicd.it societies have multiplied 
w r itli the greatest speed Indeed, out ol the fourteen communes which 
constitute it, only four at the present time are without a societ) . 

On the other hand in the districts of Roito, Yiscu, Coimbia, Castelo 
Branco and Karo this fotm of organized credit has found a less favourable 
soil, as up to the present it has not been found possible to establish any 
agricultural credit society there, despite the efforts undertaken to that 
end with the eneigetic assistance oi the Agricultural Credit Commission. 
Nevertheless, the work of preparation, which is being actively pushed for - 
ward, justifies the hope that the farmers of these regions may soon be able 
to enjoy the benefit of cheap financial accommodation. 

The praiseworthy efforts of the Commission of Agricultural Credit 
were directed particularly towaids convincing agricultural unions of the 
usefulness of credit societies, and obtaining their co-operation in or del to 
make known to farmers the* beneficial icsiilts of mutual organization. The 
unquestionable apathy howevei of a number of unions unfortunately re- 
tards the progress of the movement If the country be divided into two 
great regions by a line following the boundaries separating the distiicts 
of Reiria, Santa run and Portalegie bom those of Coimbia and Castelo 
Bianco, it is seen that south of this line there are (>5 agricultural unions and 
39 mutual credit societies, the lalter being thus in the proportion to the* 
former of bo %, while north of this line the number of unions is 51 and 
the proportion to them of the 9 credit societies only 17.O %. We may 
add that in the southern region 2b unions are found without credit 
societies, and in the north this number amounts to 48. 

There is plenty to do therefore, and the propaganda of the commission 
may be profitably carried on, particularly in the northern zone, where the 
rural population do not as yet appear sufficiently to realize the benefits re- 
sulting from financial facilities. Tor the rest, it is probable that the 
teaching of experience during the present period will enable the organizers 
to show fanners, by- means of precise examples (as we shall see later on when 
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examining the operation of the financial societies in detail), all that they may 
reasonably expect from these societies. 


§ 2. Enforcement of thk new provisions of thk law 
of 30 junk 1914. 


a) Lon % date loans. 

The law of jo June 1914 extended the sphere of action of agricul- 
tural credit b} adding the following to the diffeient modes of utilizing 
loans specified in the decree-law of 1911 : a) the purchase of thorough* 
bred cattle and all substances for controlling cattle disease ; b) redemption 
of the faros ((long-date loans) encumbering cultivated lands; c) clearance 
of mortgage debts of an interest ovei (> % and not exceeding 5000 francs ; 
and d) discounting of warrants issued against agricultural produce depos- 
ited in general storehouses. The report of the commission unfortunately 
gives few or no indications as to the extent to which the provisions con- 
templated under letters a), b) and d) have admitted of being enforced. 

On the other hand, the report furnishes interesting details relative 
to the long date credit operations instituted by the new law, with which 
operations the commission had to deal for the first time during the year 
1914-1915. 

The following table, which requires no additional explanation, in- 
forms us as to the first stage accomplished in this direction : 



Table I. — Long date Loans " ranted to Agricultural Credit Societies at 30 June 1915 
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Tabu II -- Number and value of llu Freehold and Long Lease Properties 


1 1 ban Pi opt i tics 


Rural 


S< Cl tit-. 

Number 

1 uphold 

Value 

1 1 

5 

be tst Ik Id 

Amount 

A alut I 

ol til iit^s 

1 

g 

V 

! 

Freehold 

' V due 

Bomb trr il 

1 

60 

10,769 804 

1 

78 ft 60 

18 ft 00 

27b 

73 886 ft 72) 

bah atm \ dc Magos 

34 

7 1&2 $ 50 

— 

- 

j — 

31 

10 564 ft 50* 

V mu do Vk lilt jo 

10 

5 55 4 S 75 

2 

I 1 19 $ 00 

176$ jj 

2 J 

16715 ? 95 * 

Moutat) 

4 r 

8 36 1 $ 7 J | 

— 

- 

| — 

1 14 

32 I 16 ft OO 

Aljustrel 

1 39 

26,210 ft 31 

5 

1 513 $90 

' J9 ft 20 

62 

53 610 ft 09 

S Tcotomo 

10 

1 778 ft 7 ° 

— 

— 

— 

75 

20 (175 ft 90 

AIC&90V is 

r8 

3,885 ft 40 

4 

384 $40 

30 ft 60 

28 

30 425 ft 30 j 
7 70X $64' 

Castro \ c 1 It 

r > 

1 725 $00 

i| 

134 $ 40 

ft bo 

6 

berpa 

105 

31 415 $66 

- 

— 

- 

732 

29 j 422 $ 61 

Vila 1 lor 


5 /M 7&33 

— 

- 

— 

1 241 

62 138 ft 02 

Alcobai, i 

iJ 

12,248 $ cS5 

j 

— 


62 

1 20483309 

Panes 

1 

5<>3 $ 5 ° 


— 

- 

55 

48 721 ft 38 

Alt ot In tc 

17 

6 878 $ TO 

- 1 

— 

-- 

34 

b 600 ft 20 

Eourmha 

2 

1,854 ft 7 5 

— 

- 

— 

4 

1 9 707 ft 4I 

Al\ ormnh 1 

50 

U 4 1 ^ ft 3 ° 

— 

— 

- 

3 U 

1 27 I 98 ft 64 

1 botuise 

11 

9 8G5 $ :>o 

3 

T 6(> ) $ I S 

6) ft 22 

53 

1 152,799 ft 23 

Ouriqiu 

8 

2 331 $ io 

J 

1 81 ft 6 | 

5 ft 8b 

1161 89615 ft 02i 

Moitu do Rib di j« » 

2 2 

15 254 ft 25 

2 

I 51 T ft 70 

48 ft Ooj 

1 3 

n, 858$33 

Aldtj 1 < il< g 1 do Rib iti jo 

2 > 

u 7 jo ft 80 

K» 

5 229 ft 47 

828 ft 32 


2 1,762 $91 

1 mi 11 1 do \k nl< jo 

1 \ 

6 887 ft 60 

4 

- 2 ' 3 $ 95 

| $ on 

*.2 

1 1 2,483 ft 73 

Pundit 

9 

1 8<>i $ 50 


~ 

— 

45 

15 571 $20 

Tomai 

-- 

— 

- 

— 

— 

ll 

8 77&$94 

Chacim 

4 

1 3 13 ft 20 

— 

— 

| 

22 

5,260 ft 20 

Santargni 

25 

13,880 $ 37 

12 

1 938 ft 86 

1 697 ft 40 

3 

2,398 ft 20« 

Manlugas 

28 

805 $ 35 

— 

- 

- 

9 

322 ft 40 

Eeina 

1 

9,027 $73 

__ ! 

— 1 

— 

7 

15 736 ft 3 i 

Cantpo Mai 01 

1 

Sji $ So 1 

4 

2 035 ft 49 

374 ft 26 

5 

21,043 ft 89 

Santa Malta <k Pumgiuao 

1 

132 $ 00 

— 

j 

1 

15 

10,950 ft 

Aggregate Total 

671 211,836 ft 12 

54I 21,090 $59 

3 287 ft 39 

3,457 

1,217,625 ft 7 
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the joint Capital oj the unlimited liability Societies on 30 June 1915 


proputics lot ll 



Lc isehold 


1 icdiold 

1 

Lorn, rt i^c 


H 

i 

\ llltt. 

Amount 

JS 


u 

<1/ 

22 


\mount 

I 


£ 

\ tine 

| 

1 

\ iluc 


p 

fc 

1 

of ch 

0 

/ 



«. f chiiv 

4 

I 820 $ |o 

JOS $ 60 

336 

O (>55 % 7 ° 

5 

I 008 $ 00 

4 20 to 60 

— 

— 

— 

65 

i 5 027 % oo 

— 

- 

— 

1 

1 28} S 00 

3Q2 $02 

3 i 

52 270 $ 7O 

3 

2 102 $ OO 

561 to 25 

U 

10 109 8 80 

i 17 ) So-* 

18^ 

40 480 S 7I 


IO IO(.) $ 80 

1 173 to 65 

10 

2 141 S 70 

2 300 $ 70 

101 

79 8 0 $ 40 

21 

3 6 ,5 to 60 

2 1 vi to 90 

2 

\ \() % Of > 

8b8 $ 27 

*>5 

.2 154 $00 

2 

1 j6 $ on 

8S8 $ 27 

9 

10 685 S 20 

1 15 ** l l> 

46 

3 4 3*0 $ 0 

13 

1 1 069 to 00 

4 -0 to 00 

— 

— 

— 

11 

9 426 $64 

1 

I 54 to |0 

to 60 

7 

5 496 to 7° 

1 197 $ 20 

8 37 

424 808 $ 27 


5,496 $ 70 

1 197 $ 20 

— 

— 

— 

1 356 

67 805 to 35 

— 

— 

— 

1 

T ^48 $ 1 5 

48 $ 50 

74 

32 7 31 $94 

T 

I 346 to 15 

18 $ 50 

— 

~ 

~ 

59 

49 22 1 $ 88 

— 

— 

— . 

4 

5 679 to 20 

T15 $°3 

5 i 

1 1 478 to 30 

1 7 

3 679 $ 20 

115 $o 3 

— 

— 

— 

6 

II 5O2 S 16 



— 



11 

1 ,00 > to }(» 

721 $ Oo 


40 614 to 04 

II 

1 < 0 7 |> 46 

721 to 66 

3 -* 

/ 5 37 $ <>2 

| 2 0|O$e^ 

\\ 

102 6t l $ 7 i 

•>5 

) 1 50 to 80 

2 704 $ 85 

7 

1 3 08 ? $ oS 

| 1 ) 38 % 46 

12 f 

9 T 870 $ 12 

8 

1 > 2<>5 to v 

4 3 11 to J2 

13 i 

10 024 $12 

2 *,01 % 02 

35 

29 112 $ 5^ 

1 5 

11 535 to 52 
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b) Properties on Long Lease and the joint Capital oj the Societies. 

It is as well to recall the fact that the principal modification made in 
the system of mutual agricultural credit by the law of 1914 was in reference 
to the nature of the properties accepted as security for the loans. Under 
the law of 1911, grants of credit from the societies organized with joint 
unlimited liability of their members were to be limited to the amount of 
their capital plus 50 % of the value of the rural or urban property without 
encumbrance, freehold and clear, of all the members. Properties encum- 
bered with long lease charges — and the majority of rural estates are in 
this position - were therefore precluded from the benefits of the law. 
The drawbacks to this enactment having become evident in practice, 
the law of 1914 allows as security for the advances received by the socie- 
ties from the Commission of Agricultural Credit and by members from the 
society to which they belong, properties held under long lease, urban and 
rural. It has thus considerably increased the possibilities of action of the 
mutual ci edit societies. 

The joint capital of the limited liability societies has grown maikedly 
during the financial year 1914-1915 as a result of this measure. The 
urban properties coming within the above category, and now added to 
the freehold properties, have numbered 54, representing a value of 
21,090 $59; the rural properties in the same condition which have gone 
to swell the joint capital have reached the number of 185 with a value of 
96,182$ 22 , or a total increase for the whole of the societies of 117,272$ 81. 
The value of the freehold properties foiming security foi the credit 
enjoyed by the societies amounted, on 30 June 1915, to 1,429,401187. 
It is seen therefore that in the space of one year the leasehold properties 
allowed to benefit by the advantages of credit have represented more than 
12 % of the contribution of members in freehold properties during the 
same year. Relatively to the aggregate amount of the capital of the so- 
cieties, which was on 30 June 1915, 1,546,734 $ 08 , the value of the 
leasehold properties comprised within it represents about 7.6 %. We may 
add that the charges encumbering these properties aie, in the case of the 
urban properties mentioned above, 3,287 $ 39, in that of the rural properties 
20,927 $ 39, and in all 24,414 $ 78. In conformity with the enactments of 
the law, the value of these properties was assessed after deducting the 
amount of the chaiges encumbering them. 

The preceding table gives, for each society, the details of the proper- 
ties of both categories. 

In order to indicate still more precisely the progress accomplished, 
we may say that the financial year to which the table relates shows an in- 
crease in the joint capital of the societies of 1294 properties of the value of 
588,361 $ 59. These figures are made up as follows : 268 urban properties 
representing 106,877 $ 99 and 1026 mral properties representing 
481,483 $ 60. 
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c) Mixed Societies. 

Finally it is desirable to remind the reader that the law of 1914 estab- 
lished, in addition to the limited and unlimited liability societies, a third 
category, that of mixed societies, in which the liability of some of the 
members is unlimited while that of the others is limited. 

One society only of this kind has been founded hitherto, that of Vale 
do Cambra in the district of Aveiro. It is of quite recent creation, and at 
the time when the report from which we take this information was drawn 
up it had not yet begun its activities. It appears however to be fairly 
unimportant, as it only numbered 21 members when founded. Yet its 
activities will not fail to enlighten the commission as to the advantages 
represented by the adoption of this system, its value as an example and 
its educative action. In reality, however, this form of organization was, 
in the intention of the legislator, only a transition stage through which, in 
those localities where the spirit of association is undeveloped, the unlim- 
ited liability societies which better respond to the needs of the rural 
population might subsequently be created. 


§ ). Some data as To the general work 

OK THE AGRICULTURAL CREDIT SOCIETIES IN IQI4-I915. 

Portuguese agriculture has to some extent experienced the disturbing 
effects of the "European war. Owing to the disorganization of in- 
ternational exchanges and the economic and financial disturbances thence 
resulting, the need of money has increased and in several parts of Portugal 
the credit societies have saved the situation. “ Were it not for this society 
says the management of the Society of Moita do Ribatejo, in its report, 
“ the majority of the farmers would have been unable to sow' their fields 
In this part of the district of Lisbon the staple product is potatoes, but the 
tubers for sowing come from abroad, in this instance from France. The 
Portuguese Government, though it obtained from the French Government 
a licence for the export of the necessary quantity, was not in a position 
to import it in good time for the needs of cultivation. Thanks to the 
above society this difficulty was solved. The society provided the 
money which enabled the local union to send an agent abroad, freight 
a sailing vessel, pay all the costs of transport and insurance as well 
as import duty, and supply its members on good terms with the seed po- 
tatoes which in the autumn contributed a valuable quota to the feeding 
of the nation. This result is deserving of particular notice from the 
general point of view, inasmuch as it testifies to the excellent effects ob- 
tained by the collaboration of the societies wdth the unions, and the value 
of the result is the more appreciable in this instance because Portugal, in 
order to meet all eventualities which might result from difficulties of supply 
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and increased freight, had been compelled like many other countries 
to restrict free business in grain, to legulate the milling industry, and to 
promulgate precautionary measures for the .manufacture of bread in an 
entire series of laws and decrees. 

On examining the work of the agricultural credit societies it is ob- 
served that the majority of loans applied for by their members during the 
year under consideration were intended for pui chasing manure. Though 
previous years likewise showed a relative predominance of this method of 
utilizing the sums borrowed, it must be pointed out that while up to 
30 June J914 the number of Joans granted under this head by the 
mutual societies had amounted to 276, in the yeai 10)14-15 alone they 
reached 277. If these operations coveted a normal period, the result 
would be brilliant and would testify to the technical progress of farmers. 
The phenomenon however is chiefly due to the extremely high prices of 
chemical manure, which are absolutely prohibitive to many cultivators, 
so that a fairly considerable area of land was left fallow or was sown with- 
out having received sufficient manure. To the inability on the pait of 
farmers to procure the necessary manure the increase observed in the 
purchase of livestock, to utilize pasturages and mast, is likewise due. 

The principal consequence of the war to mutual societies lies however 
in the numerous extensions of credit granted to them by the com- 
mission. Normally, the capital lent to agriculturists is repaid during the 
agricultural year, when the crop is sold. During the year under consider- 
ation however some outstanding debts could not be recovered or were 
very tardily collected by the farmers. The high prices reached by certain 
products, indispensable to cultivation of the soil, aggravated still further 
this difficult position ; to meet this increase of charges therefore the 
farmeis had to resort either to new loans to make up the deficit in their re- 
ceipts, or to extensions of time for payment enabling them to wait until 
they recovered the sums due. Such w r cre the grounds which determined 
the commission to receive favourably all substantiated applications for 
extension ol time for payment from the mutual societies. Out of 95b 
loans granted from the special agricultural credit fund, 4(0 were prolonged 
for a period of r to jz months. Nevertheless the proportion of loans 
which will be repaid within the total period of one year ((>5.1%) consider- 
ably exceeds that of the loans the repayment of which will only be made 
within a longer term (54.8 %). 

The total amount of the prolonged loans lias constantly increased since 
the commission enter* d upon its activities. During the first financial year 
(November 1911 to June 1912) there were only 5 loans for a total of 
560 $ 00, of which the maturity was prolonged; in the second year there 
were 85 for 12,55b % it. 

The following table gives the total figures of the third and fourth year, 
and details for each society. 
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Tabu' ill Extensions grant id by tfu Agricultural Credit Commission 
to the Agricultural Societies 
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During last financial year (1014 1915) the commission granted the 
societies, out of the special agncultural credit fund, 956 loans lor an 
amount of ^77,7 6f> $ 93 a sum cxeedmg the aggregate amount of loans 
granted during the three preceding financial years (3O9 409 $ 40) Of this 
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number, 441 loans were granted on personal surety, for 174,671$; 167 
for 76,626 $ 18 on mortgage, and 348 for 126,469 $ 75 on other security. 
Therefore relatively to the total the first class represent 46.2%, the se- 
cond 20.2 % and the third 33.5 %. 

The societies for their part allowed 1355 loans for a total of 482,491 $65, 
made up as follows : 
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It will be observed that there is a marked difference between the 
amount of the personal credit operations and that of the operations on 
mortgage or other security. 

The popularity of the former is the best proof of the glowing con- 
fidence of the public in the agricultural societies and the progiess of the 
mutual system in relation to rural credit. 

The loans granted on security other than moitgage were, as to one 
thiid of their number and about one half of their amount, granted on 
grains and pulses (107 for 247,582 $ 35) ; next in order of importance 
were those on machinery (17 for 66,219 $ 10), wine (91 for 51,591 $ 00), 
vessels, casks, barrels etc. (76 for 43,757 $ 35), fill uiture and other articles 
(10 for 20.449 $ 00), etc. 

With regard to the individual amounts of the loans, it was just as in 
previous years small farmers who chiefly benefited by the credit of the 
agricultural societies. During last financial year loans of sums between 
100 $ 01 and 250 $ were the most frequent (204) ; next come the loans of 
sums from 250 $ oj to 500 $ (186). 

Loans up to 500 $ number 777, and above that amount only 179 were 
granted, including collective loans to unions; consequently, the«former 
represent 81.2 % and the latter 187 % of the total. 

Finally, with reference to the objects of the short date loans, we 
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lave already pointed out and explained that the purchase of manure 
anks first (277 loans) among them. 

The payment of wages to agricultural labourers, which ranked second 
11 previous years, is now only fourth (116). The second place belongs to 
/in e-growing, the development of which is attested by the more consider- 
lble sums devoted to that purpose in the regions of liombarral, Alvor- 
linha and Aldeia Galega. The third place belongs to livestock (173) and 
.he fifth to harvest expenses (107). 

In conclusion, the piogress of agiicultural societies has been stiongly 
narked, not so much by the increase of their number as by the growth 
>f their activities, and this progress has, in abnormal economic cir- 
.Timstances, allowed them to bring into stiong prominence the advan- 
. ages with which co-operative organization of credit provides fanners. 



MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CO-OPERATION 
AND ASSOCIVi'JON IN VARIOUS COl N TRIES 


CANADA 

WORK C)I LI11 CO OPJ RA1I\ r \SSOLI YX IONS IN S ASKMCJIT \\ ANT Ih J uUu 

>7 n M nthh Ku,ini Him i )i6 

On May 1 19x6 there were in Saskatchewan 2b I assou itions registeicd 
undei the Agricultural Co operative Associations Act The following 
statistics m regircl to the business turns acted dun tig 1915 will be ofmtuest 
The 17J associations that have reported on the business done by them 
(lining 30*5 have a total of 5 537 shareholders and a total paid up capitil 
of $ 39 421 49 Then total assets amount to 1) 105 322 37 and their 
total liabilities including paid up capit d amount to S 82 95b 57 

The returns show thit 138 associations engaged 111 co-opeiative pui 
chasing of farm supplies one association confined its activities to 1 he mar 
ketmg of live stock nine issociations engaged m live stock marketing 
along with other lines of business Nineteen associations the majorit} 
of which were organized during November and December, did not transact 
any business during 3:915 

It is evident that widespread interest is being taken in co opeiative 
live stock marketing In 1914 time associations marketed stock , 50 
carloads were sold and the net proceeds amounted to approximately 
842 000 In 1915 ten assoc lations shipped stock c o~opcrativtl} , 1 4.0 car- 
loads wcu handled and the net puce realized was 8 150 512 7b Tilt fol 
lowing data compiled from special reports supplied b> the manageis of 
six associations gne some ulc 1 of the woik 1 mud 011 and the savings* 
effected 
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The total value of other farm produce marketed was $ 8,923.03, and 
the total value of farm supplies handled was $ 805,456.88. Considering 
the small amount of capital invested the turnover dining the year is most 
gratifying, and the net profit of $ 19,102.27 on a paid up capital of 
$39,421.49 is very satisfactory. 


BRITISH COTfONJIiS. 


CO OPER VTIVr, TRANSPORT FOR EIGHT PRODUCT IN RHODESIA Hu RhnU 
s itt A^niuUuytd font //<//, Salisbury , April njis 


On the north side of the railway at Marandellas there is a group of farms 
situated roughlx 20 miles fiom the station. Of these, two are situated on 
the main load, lespectivelv 18 and 20 miles from the station. The remain- 
der, eight in number, lie uiouml these two and aie distant from one or the 
other from 1 1 2 to 5 miles. 

The occupiers of the ten iaims burned themselves into a syndicate, 
and ptu chased for £jo, on the hiie-pui chase system, a light coveied four- 
wheeled van capable of cai lying 1,20 > lbs regularly 

Kach membei of the sjndieatc undeitook to supply two oxen and gear 
complete for one month at a time 111 turn as notified by the secietary, and 
to subsciibe 305 per month foi twelve months towards working costs 
and the purchase ol the van. 

vSix oxen pull the van. A native driver and leadei (at a cost of 556. per 
month for the two) are all the paid labour employed. These boys only 
woik foui days a week foi the syndicate, but an aiiangement has been 
made with the secretary at whose faun the van is stabled, to feed them in 
return for their laboui on the remaining da>s. 

The syndicate is managed by the secretary and a committee of three 
The system of working is as follows The two farms on the road aie Receiv- 
ing stations, and their ownois are membei s of the committee. The van 
starts lrom the further hum twice a week, travelling to the station one day, 
and back the next, so as to connect with the ptimipal out-going mail 
trains. Kach member is supplied w 7 ith an ordinary delivery book (costing 
9 d. foi too pages) having a detachable page and a counterfoil. When he 
sends goods to the receiving station he enters them on the detachable page, 
with instructions, and sends the book to the receiving station with the par- 
cel. The receiving station retains the detachable page and initials the 
counterfoil, returning it by bearet to the member. The receiving station 
then enters the parcel or goods in the driver's book, and files the detach- 
able page. Upon arrival at the railway station, the forwai ding agent ini- 
tials tile book, after checking the goods. Thus the syndicate retains the 
consigner’s original instructions, and as the parcel passes from one hand 
to the other a signature is received for it, rendering the tracing of any error 
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a simple matter. On the inward journey the same method is used. The 
forwarding is done at the station by contract for the syndicate at one third 
less than ordinary rates. 

The rules adopted by the syndicate are more or less a.s follows. On the 
journey to the station each member is allowed to send up to io ) lbs., per- 
ishable goods always having precedence. On the inward journey the same 
rule applies, but should the parcels for nine members only amount to, say, 
200 lbs., and the tenth member have goods up to 800 lbs. awaiting despatch, 
the 800 lbs. may be carried on the van, or, in other words, the full carrying 
capacity may be utilized. Any member may ride on the van and carry lug- 
gage with him, provided the maximum load is not exceeded. Passengers 
other than members of the syndicate are charged 5s. per journey, and id. 
per lb. foi luggage over 30 lbs. 

The van leaves the 20 mile point at 8 a. m., and reaches the station at 
5.30 p. m., returning in the same time on the following day. These times 
were maintained for several journeys in wet weather without any ap- 
preciable harm to the oxen. 

It should be remembered that half the monthly subcription of 105. 
goes towards the purchase of the van, and will cease in twelve months ; 
therefore, it should not, strictly speaking, be reckoned as working costs. 
Perhaps it will be better, however, in order to be on the right side, to reck- 
on the full 1 os. It is found that the ten members between them save 
live post boys per week at a cost of tos. per week, and they now get their 
mail twice a week instead of once, as formerly. This is a saving of is. a 
week per member. In practice, it is found that nearly every subscriber 
in turn uses the van for goods weighing boo lbs. or 800 lbs. coining from the 
station. Whenever this happens, reckoning at ordinary transport rates, 
a saving of bs. or 8i> is effected. During the last few weeks various members 
have used the van for such tilings as two bags of salt, bags of fertiliser, 
two rolls of fencing wire, a large box of groceries, and so on, all of which 
things were urgently needed at the time, and under ordinary circumstan- 
ces would have entailed a span or half a span of oxen, a wagon and two 
boys beimi off the farm for two (lavs. 


BRITISH INDIA. 


NEW MEASURES IN REFERENCE TO THE STATISTICS OF COOPERATIVE SO- 
CIETIES 


The government has issued the following instructions in reference to 
co-operative society statistics. 

1. Statements should be submitted annually to the government of 
India by 1 October. 
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2. If final corrected figures cannot be supplied by that date, an advance 
copy of the figures should be sent and the final figures supplied as soon as 
possible afterwards. 

3. The statements should include statistics for all societies registered 
under the Acts of 1904 and 1912 and should not include statistics of soci- 
eties not so registered. A society which has been liquidated, will not appear 
as a society in the returns, but the outstanding loans by, or to, such soci- 
ety will appear as loans by, or to, a society. 

4. The statements represent the data required by the government 
of India and it is open to local governments to presciibe for submission 
by societies such additional data as they may think necessary either for sta- 
tistical or for audit purposes. 

5. The provincial totals for the pieeeding year should be shown in a 
different type in each statement. 

0. Annas and pies should not be given in any of the statements. 

7. Separate statements will be prepared for (1) central banks ; 
(2) agricultural primary societies ; and (3) non agricultural primary 
societies ; and a statement will also lx submitted for (4) Unions. 

Central Banks. 

X. “ Central banks ” include provincial banks, district banks, cen- 
tral banks, banking unions and all other societies constituted with the 
object of lending to individual societies, and tapping deposits from a larger 
area than that of the primary agricultural or uou-agri cultural society. 
All central banks will be considered to be credit banks with limited lia- 
ability and need no interior classification for the purposes of these returns. 
The only exception is in the case of central ie -insurance societies for which 
a separate statement F has been prescribed. 

9. Central banks in addition to the statement of their new operations 
will also submit an annual receipts and disbursements statement, balance 
sheet and profit and loss statement. Central banks which work indepen- 
dently, i. e., which are not affiliated to another central or district bank (as 
is the case with some banks in the United Provinces) will also submit quar- 
terly finance statements in the form prescribed below. The quarterly 
finance statements will not be included 111 the annual returns published by 
local governments. They should be submitted by central banks to the 
registrar as soon as possible after the end of the quarter to which they 
relate and should be forwarded by him in a consolidated form to such au- 
thority as may hereafter be determined. 


Primary S ocit ’/ i es . 

10. Agricultural societies are those in which the majority of the members 
are agriculturists, i. e., persons whose main occupation is the cultivation 
of the land or the rearing and management of the live-stock or in which 
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the object is mainly agricultural. Other societies are classed as non- agri- 
cultural. 

11. In the statements the societies should be treated under six dif- 
ferent classes. 

The six classes are : — 

I. Credit. — The.se will include societies which lend grain for seed 
or maintenance, as well as those which lend cash. 

II. Purchase, and Purchase and Sale These are societies intended 
to facilitate the purchase of agricultural requisites for members, such as 
societies which purchase seed, manure, implements, etc., for sale to their 
members. Societies of this chaiactei which also collect for joint sale the 
produce of members without making this their main object will be in- 
cluded in this class. 

III. Production. — These are societies which have for then chief 
object an act of production without pioposing to themselves sale as a di- 
rect object. This also would include .societies for joint irrigation, foi col- 
lective use ol machinery, for assistance in horse and cattle* breeding, etc. 

IV. Production and Sale. -- This class includes societies in which 
these two functions are united or in which one or the other predominates 
without it being possible to make a clear distinction between them. It 
will cover all societies whose main object istht joint sale of any commodity 
whether such commodity is produced or worked up or prepared for sale 
by the society itself or by the members individually. It comprises all co- 
operative creameries, butcheries and distilleries, as well as societies whose 
main object is the sale of grain, cattle, ghi, eggs, etc., produced by the 
members. 

V. Insurance. 

VI. Other forms of co-operation. 

12. The figures for insurance societies will be given in a special state- 
ment Iv Those for the othei classes will be given in hums foi agricultural 
and non-agricultural societies. 

13. The government of India desire that local governments shall 
insist on all societies submitting to the registrar a statement of receipts 
and disbursements, a balance sheet and a statement of profit and loss. 
This is legarded as essential to the proper tunning of each individual so- 
ciety in accountancy and as a guarantee that the books are properly kept. 

It is not, however, desired that these three statements should be com- 
piled into district or provincial totals in the registrar’s office and all that 
the government of India require is that the salient totals should be as- 
certained so far as is necessary for filling up statements B and C. 

14. The figures in all statements will relate to the latest co-opt* rati ve 
year terminating on such date as may be fixed by the local governments. 
In the event, however, of any society not being sufficiently expert in account - 
tancy to prepare in due time the returns from which statements for agricul- 
tural and non-agricultural societies are compiled, the registrar may uti- 
lize, for the purpose of preparing these statements, the latest available 
audited figures of the society concerned. If such .societies are numerous, 
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the registrar can probably arrange to liave them audited during the last 
quarter of the year under report, so as to ljiinimise the inaccuracy caused 
by the fact that their returns are not for the same period as those of other 
societies. 

Note. — There is no objection to primary societies submitting tlieii statements to llie 
central banks to which they aie affiliated, and to the central banks compiling the annual 
statements flora these returns and submitting tkem to the registrar, but this pioeedure 
should only be allowed in cases in which the registrar considers a central bank to be 
capable ot doing the work 


Unions. 


15. A special statement will be prepared for unions. The unions to 
be dealt with in the statement will be those which supervise or supervise 
and guarantee, unions which do banking business will be classed as cen- 
tral banks. 

The st.it ci n<* ills prescribed are : 


A 

B 

C 

L) 

K 

F 

n 

H 

I 


Opei at ions of Central Banks. 

>> » Agricultural Societies. 

>» »> Non-Agricultiual Societies. 

» » Unions. 

» » Iiisuiance Societies. 

» » Central Re-insurance Societies. 

Central Ranks — Receipts and Disbursements Statement. 
» Balance* Sheet. 

> * Profit and Doss Statement. 

» » Quaiterly Finance Statements. 


FRANCK 


THE PART PEWICD HV CO OPERATION J\ R 1 'CONSTRUCTION WORK IN 1 U R \I, 
DISTRICTS - Communicati‘d by M D.ilut to VAcidnnu d'Agncultuu </< Fiance. 
Session of 1. Jtil}" 1916 

The flood of the Marne at the end of January 1910 destroyed a large 
number of houses and farm buildings at Juvigny, and in many communes 
bordering the river. 

The local population were greatly discouraged by the disaster to their 
farms and fields, and many of them, demoralised by the misfortune, were 
inclined rather to leave the country than undertake the labour of res- 
toration. 

The aid afforded by the public authorities, together witli the Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Improvements, and the devoted work of the mayor. 


4 
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contributed to revive the courage of the sufferers, and opened up the pos- 
sibility of their not only regaining all that they had lost, but even profiting 
by the disaster to make some improvements. 

The Department of Agricultural Improvements took upon itself tb 
demonstrate to those concerned : 

(1) The advantages to be obtained by combining for reconstruction 
of their farm buildings, so that they might call in the aid of powerful con- 
tractors, and consequently re-erect the buildings with the utmost speed and 
least expense ; 

(2) The desirability of adopting plans for reconstruction of farm build- 
ings entailing the use of identical materials (facility of supply, wholesale 
purchase, reduction in cost of carriage) ; 

(3) The possibility of obtaining advances foi immediate rebuilding 
from the agricultural Credit Society. 

A co-operative society was formed among the landowners for the pur- 
pose of re-erecting 43 farm buildings (14 barns, 13 stables or cowsheds, 
10 dwellinghouses and 6 sheds). 

Some co-operators placer 1 the work of reconstruction of the whole of 
their buildings in the hands of the society, others part only of their build- 
ings. It need hardly be said that joining the society was a perfectly op- 
tional mattei. The richest landowners kept out of it, and it chiefly bene- 
fited those whose personal resources were smallest. 

The payments of the members formed a fund of 50,000 francs, and to 
supplement this to the necessary extent, the society contracted a short- 
date loan of 100,000 francs from the local office of the Mutual Agricultural 
Credit Society of Chalons-sur-Marne. This loan gave the contractors the 
guarantee of actual cash resources totalling 150,000 francs so that the work 
could appeal to contractors or companies possessing the necessary organiza- 
tion to complete the rebuilding work with rapidity, and willing to offer con- 
siderable reductions. 

The cost of scheme of work prepared by the Agricultural Improvements 
Department amounted to about 144,000 francs. It was decided that, in 
order of uigeney, the rebuilding of barns should come first, the stables and 
cowsheds follow next, and lastly the dwelling houses. 

The type adopted for the buildings was that in use locally, 
only altered in accordance with the requirements of modern agricultural 
science, both from the point of view of the building itself and the general 
working arrangements, particularly as regarded hygiene, ventilation, light- 
ing etc. 

The founders of the co-operative society convinced the members of 
the advantages of .adopting these improvements, so that some objections 
which were made, particularly in reference to extension of buildings, were 
withdrawn. 

The contractor to whom the work was allotted allowed a fair rebate 
on the estimate. With the additional work called for in the course of con- 
struction, the expenditure amounted to 160,000 francs for the 43 farm 
buildings according to the above particulars. 
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The undertakings entered into by the contractor were fulfilled ; the 
barns were completed by 30 June ready to receive the hay ; the 
stables by 15 August ; the dwelling houses, roofed on 31 August, were 
moved into on 1 November. 

Such was the work of the Incorporated Farm Buildings Co-operative 
Society of Juvigny. Through it farmers possessing no financial facilities 
were able to obtain by combination all the advantages resulting fiom en- 
trusting the aggregate work as a whole to one large concern. It was also 
the means of effecting considerable progiess in the agricultural equipment 
of the commune. 

The buildings, though constructed with every regard to economy, com- 
bine strength and comfort with a pleasing appearance. The general ar- 
rangements inside and out aie in keeping with the most up-to-date requi- 
rements ot agricultural science and practice, though not departing from 
local custom as settled by experience. They have since been taken as 
models for other buildings in that part of the country. 

Thus, the havoc wrought by the catastiophe has been the means of 
calling into existence re-constructed, better organized and more productive 
farms. The co-operators have reason to be content with the results of 
1 heir struggle, both against their misfortune and their prejudices against 
co-operation. 

The excellent results obtained by the Co-operative Society of Juvigny 
demonstrate the benefits to be obtained by co-operative organization for 
remedying the disasters caused by the war. In the villages in the north 
and east where houses have been destroyed, it is thought that farmers will 
take example by Juvigny in the necessary work of reconstruction. 



SHORT ANALYSES OF SEVERAL OK THE MOST RECENT WORKS 
ON CO-OPERATION AND ASSOCIATION. 


DENMARK. 


DESBONS (Gpouors) — Rural Cooperation in Denmark Paris, Les editions pmdiques, 
26, Boulevard de PHdpital, 1916. 

M. Desbons is an apostle of co-operation. For him, as for a Danish 
agricultural worker, “co-operation is an article of faith ” (p 29) , and the 
book which he has devoted to the co-operative agricultural societies oi Den- 
mark has frequently an oratorical tone which might easily make it a popular 
work Having made this statement we must recognize that the author 
understands Ins subject completely and has given it its light setting. Al- 
ter giving some general facts as to the rural character of Denmark, M. IJes- 
bons examines the organization and the working of the diffeient types of 
societies co-operative credit societies, co-operative societies of consumers, 
co-operative societies of producers including co-operative dairies, co-oper- 
ative slaughter-houses, eo-opeiative societies for the export of eggs and 
breeding societies. The exposition of the difficulties which these societies 
have had to overcome is particularly instructive, as are the results obtained. 
The work ends with some forecasts, at once eloquent and determinedly 
optimistic. 

As far as it is possible to discover M. Desbons' use of documentary 
sources lias been abundant and thorough On the other hand his statistical 
statements seem to be out of date. He depends, toi instance, on a table 
shown at the Exhibition of 1900 for his description of the condition of cre- 
dit societies, and declares that “ since this date it has continued to be equally 
flourishing ” A mere examination of the International Review of Agricultural 
Economics would have enabled him to substitute the figures for 1915 for these 
which concern 1899 This lack of focus is the more regrettable because the 
progress made by credit societies of late years has increased. Thus M. 
Desbons says that today 1,450,000 pigs are killed in the Danish co-operative 
slaughterhouses. As a matter of fact 2,428,204 were killed in them in 
1914. 

An omission in the work is due to M. Desbons' failure to say anything 
of mutual agricultural insuiance societies. They deserve a mention however 
for in Denmark they have flourished particularly. The following facts 
will give an idea ot their importance : eight large mutual insurance .societies 
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against fire m agricultural buildings covered m 1914-15 risks amounting to 
1,013,847,484$ In addition 89 societies for mutual insurance against fire m 
respect of risk to moveable property guarantee a capital of 951 956, ^08 $ The 
msuiance of cattle and horses is undertaken by 1,050 mutual societies which 
cover risks leaching the sum of 39 yp 000 $ for horses and 12,998,000 $. 
for cattle The number of insured horses reaches 312 000, that ot injured 
cattle 258,000, to which we must add 20,000 insured pigs and 2,000 insured 
sheep 

The mutual insurance societies against hail number 15 They have 
80,67 ] members and insure hai vests valued at 5 5,158 068 $ Insurance against 
damage caused In storms is undertaken by 7 mutual societies comprising 
86,2 members and covering n^ks valued at isr 778 400$ Finally 8 mutual 
societies, comprising 21 } 600 members undeitakc insurance against 
acc idents 

Tt would be t\nv lor M Dcsboiis to insert in a second edition loi which 
wc hope figures which would make his book a valuable imt 111 meat lor work 
and piopaganda 




Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


C( J-OI’KRATIVK 


IIOHSK INSPRAWK SOCIKTIKS 


Tin Jpirnm, 01 mi HoMil) oi> \i.HUt'l li hi , Apnl i‘ii , (kUiliti im | , Duuubi i kji i ' 
Man.li if) 1 5 ; June 1916. 


So far as the Board of Agriculture have been able to ascertain, there 
are no co-operative societies for the insurance of horses in Wales, and only 
15 in England, of which (> are in Cambridgeshire. Five of them are re- 
gistered under the Friendly Societies Act. Statistics haee been obtained 
for 12 of the societies and show that, taken together, these societies had 755 
members and insured 1,311 horses — an average pel society of 03 members 
and log horses — less than 2 horses per member. Five of them insured 
cattle also, to the number of 68o. The 12 societies had reserve funds ag- 
gregating £2,785. The oldest society, that at vSoharn in Cambridgeshire, 
founded in i8()6, is also the largest, and, on the whole, the most successful. 
In 1913 it consisted of 180 members, insured 230 horses and 380 cattle 
and had a reserve fund of £534. The number of these societies is so small, 
and the systems on which they work differ so much in detail, that it would 
be misleading to attempt to give general averages of their statistics and a 
better idea of the working of co-operative horse insurance will be obtained 
by studying several of the societies separately. 
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§ i. The bedworth co-operative horse insurance society. 


In 1896, a number of owners of horses at Bedworth and I v ongford, 
on the outskirts of Coventry, formed a co-operative society for the insur- 
ance of their horses, which was in 1906 registered under the Friendly So- 
cieties Act. Tlie object of the society is declared to be “to provide by 
voluntary subscriptions of the members, with the aid of donations, for in- 
suring money to be paid on the death of a member’s horse “. At the end 
of 1912, the society consisted of 87 members and insured 109 horses, of 
which 98 were used mainly for hauling coals and other heavy weights, 
and 11 foi light carting work by dairymen, bakers and butchers. The 
great majority of the horses insured are owned singly by men who make a 
living by driving coals from the pits to the houses of colliers and customers, 
some of the men being ex-collier* , disabled by accidents in the pits. 

The horses are valued by a veterinary suigeon once a year, in the month 
of May, when for greater convenience they are collected in a field for his 
inspection. The value he puts upon them is accepted as the basis on which 
the prei ilium for the following year is calculated, and as determining the 
amount to be paid by the society to the owner of any horse which may die 
within tlk year. vShould any member fail to produce his horse for valua- 
tion at the annual inspection, he is required to take it, as soon as possible 
thereafter, to the veterinary surgeon and pay 26 . tod as the fee for a special 
valuation. The age and description of each horse are carefully rccouled, 
together with its value, and no dispute has been known to occur, as regards 
either the identification of a horse or the amount payable 011 it. 

The value placed in the year 1912 on the 109 liorsts came to a total of 
£2,504, which gives an average of nearly £221 per horse ; 43 of the horses 
were valued at £20 or less, 35 at between £20 and £30, and 31 at over 
£30. The lowest value placed on any horse was £9, and the highest 
£42. Of the 95 horses which were valutd both in the years 1911 and 
1912, 55 showed no change in value, 0 were valued at a higher rate than 
before, the average increase in value being £4 ,tos., and 34 were valued at 
a lower rate than in the previous year, the average decrease in \alue being 
£4,155. No horse is accepted for insurance for the first time unless it is 
passed by the veterinary surgeon as of good market value and as not over 
15 years of age, but a horse, once insured, may be kept by its owner on the 
books of the society until it is sold or dies. Of the 109 horses under insur- 
ance at the end of the year 1912, 48 were over 12 years of age. Whenever 
an insured horse falls ill or meets with an accident, the owner is bound to 
give immediate notice to the veterinary surgeon, who is under an engage- 
ment to attend with the least possible delay, either by day or by night. 
Members are required to let him know at once when sign*, of illness are 
noticed and not to rely on their own remedies ; but drenches for cases of 
colic, etc., are kept in readiness and used when necessary, pending his 
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arrival. Should the horse die or be condemned to be slaughtered, the society 
pays the owner three-fourths of the value put upon it at the last valuation. 
The carcass is at the disposal of the society, which has made a contract 
for an all-round payment of £1. 6s. per carcass. 

When a member first enters a horse, he has to pay an entrance fee of 
3s. 6 d. f which covers not only that particular horse, but any other that may 
take its place. The insurance contributions are payable fortnightly and 
are charged at the rate of I d. per week for every £5 or part of £5 at which 
the horse is valued, so that on a horse valued at the average rate of £24, 
the insurance contribution payable would be *>d. a week, that is £1. is. M. 
a year. 

The society has made a contract with its veterinary surgeon, in accord- 
ance wilh which he not only values the horses, but attends them without 
any additional fee, and supplies them with medicine free of charge. The 
number of horses annually insured for the years 1907-1912 gives a total 
of 742. Of these 48 died or were slaughtered, so that the average annual 
death- rate was {>.5 per cent., the lowest death-rate in any year having been 
4.3 per cent., and the highest 9.5 per cent. Oil these 48 horses the society 
paid £589, which gives an average of £12.6$. per horse that died ; the 
largest amount paid on any horse was £24, and the smallest amount paid 
was £5.5 $. ; so that, as might have been expected, the death-rate was 
much flight r among the older and less valuable horses than among the young- 
er and more valuable animals. The i(> horses on which claims had to be 
paid during the years 1911-1912 were all over 11 years of age ; their average 
value was only £15, and the average amount paid on them by the so- 
ciety was £11.5,9. There used to be* no restriction as to the age at which 
a horse might be accepted for insurance, but now the society refuses to 
insure a horse known to be over 15 years of age, unless it is already in- 
sured, and the introduction of this restriction partly accounts for the mark- 
ed decrease in the death-rate from 7.6 to 4 6 per cent, in 1912, and to the 
consequent large saving of £87 made in that year. The amount paid on 
claims during the six years 1907-1912 is equivalent to an average of 16$. 
per horse insured. 

Separate accounts are kept of the insurance and the management 
funds, and the total amount charged to the insurance fund, including 
claims and veterinary surgeon’s fees, was £764 for the six years. The 
income credited to this fund consisted of £760 realized as insurance con- 
tributions, which gives an average of almost exactly £1 per annum per horse 
insured, £17 from interest, and £12 from sale of carcasses, making the 
total income of the insurance fund £796. This would have left the in- 
surance fund with a gain during the six years of £32, but during the last 
three years £ 60 has been transferred to this fund from the management 
fund account, so that, as it now stands, the insurance fund shows a gain 
on the six years of £92, having increased from £136 to £228. 

The expenses charged to the management fund amounted for the six 
years to £116, of which £73 was paid in salaries, the principal item 
being £10 a year paid to the secretary; £8 was paid as rent for rooms for 
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meetings, and the remainder for printing, stationery, and miscellaneous 
charges. The cost of administration, apart from the veterinar> surgeon's 
fee, thus averaged 3 s. 2d. per horse insured. To meet these expenses the 
members paid a management contribution of is. per quarter per horse 
insured, the total income from this source being £117. There were also 
credited to this fund entrance fees, subscriptions of honorary members 
(about £24) and fines. The society is strict in exacting fines, not only for 
unpunctualitv inpayment of contributions, but for absence from the quart- 
erly meetings, no excuse being accepted except that of ill-health. The 
total income of the management fund during the six years 1007-1912 
amounted to £203, so that this fund showed a surplus during that period 
of £87 ; but, as already said, £(>o lias been transferred from the manage- 
ment fund to the insurance fund, and the accounts show the management 
fund as having increased from £45 to £72. Putting together the surplus- 
es at the crulit of the two funds, the society at the end of the year 1912 
}>ossessed altogether £300, which was deposited in the Savings Bank. 
This gross surplus had increased to that figure during the six years 1007- 
1912 from £181, so that, taken altogether, the society’s finances are in a 
sound condition, and it possesses a reserve fund equal in itself to more 
than three times the average annual loss on claims of the six years 1007- 
iqr2. 

The owner of a hoise of the average value ol £24, on which, ii it dies 
he will receive £18 from the society, thus pays an insuuiuce contiibution 
of£i. is. 8*7. per annum and a management contribution of 4*.. per annum, 
making a total payment of £x. 5s. 8 d. per annum, in return for which lie 
not only lias his horse insured, but obtains fiee of charge veterinary attend- 
ance and medicine in case liis horse should fall ill This privilege may be 
reckoned as an ample return for his management contribution, and the 
amount be actually pays for insurance risk may be taken as £1. i.s. 8r/., 
which comes to about () per cent, on £18, the amount he would receive 
if his horse were to die. On the average the insurance contribution comes 
to about 9.5 per cent, on the amount payable on the death of a horse. 

This may be compared with the rates charged by live-stock insurance 
companies for the insurance of heavy-draught hoiscsofthe class to which 
most of the Bedworth horses belong. The usual rate charged on this class 
of horse by sudi companies is from 7 V> to 10 per cent, on the amount 
payable in case ol death, plus 3 per cent, to covt r the risk of death from 
fire or lightning ; so that, while a member of the Bedworth society owning 
a horse worth £24, used for hauling coals, on which in the case of its death 
he would receive from the society £18, can insure it with the society on 
payment of an insurance premium of £i,is\ ttd. per annum, he would, 
if he insured it w ? hh an insurance company for a payment of £18, have 
to pay from £1. 7.S. to £1. xys. per annum. Moreover, these insurance 
companies generally charge a higher premium on any animal over ten years 
of age, and refuse to commence insuring horses over 12 or 13 years of age, 
whereas the Bedworth society insures horses at the same premium what- 
ever their age be, and accepts new horses for insurance up to 15 years of 
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age. A member of the Bedworth Society also receives the advantages of 
veterinary medicine and attendance free for his horse, whenever it falls 
sick, on a payment to the society of gs. a year, and his society holds sav- 
ings amounting to £300, which offer him good security against the risk 
of having to pay a levy to make up for a possible deficiency in the insurance 
fund. 

The society has been very successful and of great benefit to the small 
horse- owners of whom it is composed 


§ 2 . The NEWARK HOUSEKEEPERS* INSURANCE COMPANY. 

In t88o a number of horse-owners at Newark, in Nottinghamshire, 
founded an umegistered mutual insurance society on co-operative princi- 
ples for the insurance ot their hoises This society proved so successful 
th.it In iSqS it had accumulated a reseivc fund of about £(>00 Some of 
the members then wished to divide up the iuml, and in order to avoid this 
suicidal action, it was resolved to form the society into a limited liability 
company No money was paid to the members, nor were they required 
to pay any money tor their shares in the new company The shares 
were allotted to the members of the old society hi pioportion to the 
amount each member had paid in insurance contributions during its exist- 
ence. The company, which still resembles m some respects a co-operative 
society , was incorporated under the Companies Acts to carry on the busi- 
ness of insurance of horses, cattle, sheep, pigs and other animals against 
death, loss or damage from any cause whatsoever, and to provide veteri- 
nary medical attendance on the illness of any animal insured. Power 
was also taken to lend money to customers and others having dealings 
with the company on such terms as might seem expedient. The capital 
was declined to be £1,000, divided into 1,000 shares of £1 each, and the 
liability of members was limited According to the articles of associa- 
tion a member has one vote for every share he holds, and the quorum of 
a general meeting is five. The number of directors is to be not less than 
three nor more than st veil and they are to receive as remuneration £xo a 
year (since raised to £21), to be divided among them as they shall deter- 
mine. The term of office is three years and the directors retire by rotation 
and are eligible for re-election : a director must hold six shares in his own 
right. The profits of the company in each year are to be divided amongst 
the members in proportion to their shares and according to the amount 
paid up thereon, but so that no higher dividend than 6 per cen f . shall be 
paid, except by way of making up a deficiency in the dividend for a pre 
vious year. The members have power, before recommending any divi- 
dend, to set aside out of the profits ot the company such sums as they think 
projxT as a reserve fund to meet contingencies, or for equalising dividends 
or other purposes, with power to divide the remaining profit by way of 
bonus to members ; all surplus income accruing after payment of dividends, 
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and bonus to policy holders is 1 o be carried to the reserve fund. A member 
desiring to transfer his shares must first offer them to some other member 
and, failing a sale, he must offer them to the directors of the company. 
If the directors do not agree to purchase the shares within twenty -one 
days, he is at liberty to transfer the share* to any other person, but the 
directors may refuse to register a transfer to a transferee of whom they do 
not approve. 

Re-valuing. — The hoises insured are re-valued every year in December, 
and the amount of the valuation determines for the next twelve months 
the amount payable on any claim made regarding the horse. In the 
event of a claim being made good the company pays only to two-thirds of 
the market-value of the horse at the last valuation, and the rate of premium 
(which is payable quarterly on 25 March, June, September and Decem- 
ber in each year) varies with the value then put on the horse. The rate 
charged is approximately 5 5/ fi pei cent per annum on the market value 
of the horse, which is equivalent to 8 3/ 4 per cent, per annum on the 
amount claimable in case of death. Thus on a horse valued at £24, on 
which £16 is payable in case of death, the quarterly premium is js., equi- 
valent to £r.8s. per annum. In return for this premium the member 
not only has his horse insured for two-thirds of its market value, but is en- 
titled to veterinary attendance and medicine from the company’s veteri- 
nary surgeon and to veterinary expenses incurred with any other veteri- 
nary surgeon when the animal is taken ill in another district, and can also, 
when he purchases a horse, have an examination made by the company’s 
veterinary surgeon at a fee of 5s. for each horse. He may also receive a 
bonus out of the profits of the company, when the directors are of opinion 
that the profits warrant such a course. 

Claims. — Claims are payable in the event of accidental death or of an 
accident necessitating the immediate destruction of the insured animal, 
or in the event of its death from disease (glanders and farcy excepted) at 
any time from noon on the twenty-first day after acceptance of the propo- 
sal and payment of the premium, but no claim is payable if the animal 
dies outside the United Kingdom, or from neglect or improper use or unskil- 
ful treatment, or from improper loading of any vehicle to vhichit may be 
harnessed, 01 by reason of its being left unattended, or of the intoxication 
of the rider or diiver, or from malicious or wilful injury; nor does the pol- 
icy covei the risks of or arising from the effects of foaling or castration, ex- 
cept under special conditions. If the animal is covered by any other in- 
surance the company contributes only its rateable proportion, so that the 
owner may not receive more than two-thirds of the market value. 

Notice of Accident. -- Notice of any accident to, or illness or death 
of the horse insured must be immediately given to the company at its regis- 
tered office, and in case such notice is not given within twelve hours, or if 
the animal is destroyed without a written authority from the company's 
veterinary surgeon or secretary, all right of claim is forfeited. Notice 
must be immediately given to the company’s veterinary surgeon. 
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Receipts mid Expenditure . — On the average of the 12 years ending 
1913 the working of the society was as follows. The average receipts 


were : 

£ s 

Premiums 196 10 

Entry fees I 6 

Sale of carcasses 23 

Interest 21 1 2 

Miscellaneous 08 

Total receipts . . . zzi 19 


and the expenditure, other than expenditure on dividends and bonuses, 


averaged as follows : 

£ N 

Audit fee 2 2 

Salaries 2212 

Vetennaiy surgeon’-* tee .... 56 1 

Income tax 5 to 

Paid on claims 43 18 

Piintmg, postages, Oc 517 

Directors' fees 1 8 5 

Total expenditure . . . 154 5 


so that on the average the company made an annual profit on its working, 
available for dividend, bonus and reseive fund, of £67. 14s. For the 
12 years takeu together the total ptofit amounted to £811. ion., which 


was disposed of as follows: 

£ 

Dividend to shareholders 465 15 

Bonuses to policy holders .... 275 11 

Carried to reserve fund 70 4 

Total ... 81 x 10 


According to the balance sheet for the year 1913 the company then 
possessed assets amounting to £830, viz., cash, £2 22; investment, £600; 
loan to insurer, £8 ; against which the only liability was £647 due to 
shareholders, thus leaving a balance of profit up to date, after payment 
of dividend and bonus, of £183, of which £102 was classed as reserve and 
£81 as profit of the year. Of this amount £77,135. has been paid as divi- 
dend to shareholders and the remainder carried to the reserve fund, which 
amounts to £106. 
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Share Capital. — The share capital consists of 647 £1 shares, all paid 
up. The shareholders have received an average of 6 per cent, of their share 
capital for the whole period of the 12 years ending 1913. The policy hold- 
ers have received a bonus in 9 of the 12 years varying from 5 per cent, to 
20 per cent, of the amount paid by them in premiums, so that their bonuses- 
averaged for the whole period II per cent, of their premiums, and as they 
paid a premium of 5 ’/e per cent, on the market value of their horses, 
the net premium actually paid by them, after allowing for the bonus, was 
5 l /& per cent, of the market value, in return for which they not only re- 
ceived two-thirds of the market value of any horse that died, but also had 
the benefit of veterinary attendance on any insured horse that fell ill. 

The average number of horses insured was 170, and the average number 
of horses on which claims had to be paid was 3.9 ; so that the average 
casualty rate per annum was 2.3 per cent.; in the best year, T9T3, no death 
occurred ; and in the worst year 1912, the casualty rate was 5 per cent. 
The total number of losses in the 12 years was 47, and the total amount 
paid on claims was £5 2(), 14s., so that the average amount paid per claim 
was £11. 4,s., and as the amount payable is two-thirds of the market value 
it appears that the average market value of the horses that died was 
about £17. The worst year of the series, financially, was 1911, in which 
of 140 horses () died, requiring payment by the company of £93, or an aver- 
age of about £15. 1 ox. per horse, so that the average market value of the 
horses that died in that year was about £23. This was the only year of 
the series in which the society's accounts showed a loss on the working of 
the year, amounting to £ 8 . 56., and in that year neither bonus noi divi- 
dend was paid For the whole period the amount paid on claims averag- 
ed £43. i8.s\ per annum, and as on the average 170 horses were insured, 
the compensation paid on claims by the company averaged only $s. 2d. 
per annum per horse insured. For the disposal of the carcasses a contract 
has been made with a knacker, who pays £1. 10s. for a large carcass and 
£1. 5s. for a small one. 

Veterinary Inspection. — The arrangement made with the veterinary 
surgeon is that the company pays him quarterly at the rate of 7 s. (> d. a 
year for each horse insured. In return for this contract-fee he engages 
to give veterinary attendance and medicine free to every insured horse, a 
privilege highly valued by the insurers, who pay nothing extra for it, so 
that this amount may be considered to be a payment for veterinary services 
and deducted from the premiums they pay to the company to get the 
amount really paid for insurance. The company also gets from the vet- 
erinary surgeon in return for this contract-fee the following services, free 
of further charge : he examines and passes or rejects all horses presented 
for insurance; keeps a list of them with their age, description and value; 
takes part in the annual valuation ; and decides valuation disputes. The 
company owes much of its success and popularity to his skilled super- 
vision of its interests on the veterinary side. 

The valuation is made annually in December and takes effect for pre- 
miums and compensation from the 25th of that month. The area covered 
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by the company, which extends to a distance of about 8 miles from Newark, 
js divided among the veterinary surgeon and the directors, who go in pairs 
or threes, visit the horses on their owners' premises without notice, and 
after considering the value placed upon them at the last valuation, fix the 
value of each animal for the coming year. A number of the insured horses 
are worth £60 or more, but the ownei is allowed to fix the amount for 
which he will insure his horse, so long as it does not exceed the value put 
upon it by the valuing committee, and as a matter of fact no horse is in- 
sured at a higher amount than £45. The reasons given for this tendency 
on the part of the owners of the better horses are that they are content, 
by payment of a lower premium, to secure free veterinary attendance for 
the insured horse together with the prospect of receiving a substantial 
fraction of its value 111 case of death, and that they do not wish to risk wreck- 
ing the society by making heavy claims upon its funds. At the other 
end of the scale, horses are not admitted to insurance unless they are worth 
at least £15, and as a horse gets old its value is not written down below 
£12, so that in any case, howevei old a horse, once it is insured its owner 
will receive at least £8 if it dies in his hands. Statistics are available 
for io() of the insured horses, of which 41 were valued for insurance in De- 
cember 1913 at £15 or less, 15 at over £15 and not over £20, 55 at over 
£20 and not ovei £30, and only 8 at 11101 e than £30. The average value 
for insurance of the lot) horses was £2 but their leal value would be 
somewhat higher. 

There is no definite rule as to the age above which a new horse will 
not be accepted for insurance, but unless it belongs to a man who already 
insures with the company, a horse over 15 years of age is rejected. Once 
insured a horse is never struck off the list owing to old age. Of the 109 
horses for which statistics are available, the youngest is 3 and the oldest 29 
years old : 38 are over 12, and of these 8 are over 20 years old. 

Of these 109 horses 48 are employed in heavy work such as carting coals, 
building materials, flour, etc., and 61 in light work such as that of but- 
chers, bakers, milk dealers, fishmongers, giocers, cab drivers, etc. No 
difference is made in the premium whatever be the kind of work for which 
the horse is used. Very few ordinary farm horses are insured, and the com- 
pany is rather a town and village society than an agricultural society. In 
1913 the number of policy holders was (>9 and the number of horses insur- 
ed was 134, an average of 2 per insurer. One policy holder has as many 
as 7 horses insured with the company, but most have only 1 or 2. In 1902 
there were 109 policy holders who insured 198 horses, but since then there 
has been a fairly steady decline, which is ascribed to greater strictness in 
taking in doubtful horses, none being accepted unless " serviceably sound ", 
and to a feeling among the owners of the more valuable horses, especially 
those who own a number, that it pay^them better to take the risk them- 
selves than to pay the premiums required by the company. 

There is no rule under which a new insurer can demand a share in the 
company, and a number of the policy holders hold no share and therefore 
have no voice in the management. The articles of association fix the 
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capital at 1,000 shares of £1 each, but in recent years there has been no in- 
crease in the number of shares issued, which stands at 647. As the shares 
have paid 6 per cent, for a number of years they are m demand and sell at 
a premium, one lot having changed hands at £1.19. 6 d. The directors 
refuse to allow shares to be sold to outsiders, so that there is a tendency to 
concentrate them in few hands, but in 1905 there were 81 shareholders, of 
whom 19 owned 1 share each and several 3 or 4. There are 7 directors, 
all living in the town, their occupations being coal merchant, butcher, 
grocer, baker, carter, cab owner and furniture dealer. 

Results. — - From the point of view of the shareholders the company 
has been successful. The original shareholders obtained their shares free 
of payment, in return for the savings they had accumulated by the pre- 
vious good management of their co-operative insurance society. Their 
shares have paid them 6 per cent, per annum and sell at a premium. They 
arc liable for any exceptional loss due to excessive mortality, but against 
this risk they have a reserve fund of £106 - - equal to more than two years’ 
losses 011 claims - and the average death rate among the insured horses 
for the 12 years 1902-1913 has been only 2 3 pei cent per annum. The two 
disquieting features are the high costs of management aud tlu- falling oft 
in the number of horses insured. Apart from the ys ini. per horse paid 
for veterinary services, the costs of management have aveiaged, as fol- 
lows, for the 12 years . audit fee, £2,25 ; salaries, £22,129 , printing, 
postage etc., £5,17.9,; directors’ fees, £18,59., total £48,169. This is 
more than the amount paid on claims, which averaged only £43 os i 8 d. 
and is equivalent to an aveiage of 5s. qd per annum per horse insured ; 
whereas m the Bedworth Co-e)perative Insurance Society, which is run on 
co-operative lines, the cost of management averages 35 zd. per annum per 
horse insured, and m the registered co-operative cow insurance societies 
in England and Wales, the cost of management averages only 6 d per an- 
num per animal insured. 

If the company could 1 educe its costs of management, it would have a 
still larger profit to show m its annual accounts, and although it could not 
increase the dividend paid to shareholders above 1 (> per cent., it would be 
in a position to pay a larger bonus to its policy holders and thus increase 
its usefulness to its neighbours on co-operative principles. A further step 
in the same direction might be made if the shareholders were to agree to 
reduce the capital of £647 to half that amount by taking payment from the 
company of half each share at 106. per share and thus reducing the inter- 
est charge, which averages £38.16.9. per annum, to half that amount. 
It might also require each policy holder to take out at least one share, and 
permit him to acquire up to five shares at £1 until the full number of 1,000 
shares has been issued This would broaden the basis of the company 
and lessen the inducement to sacrifice the interests of the insurers to those 
of the shareholders. But until the company gave equal votes to all the 
shareholders, irrespective of the number of shares held by each, it could 
not be considered to be truly co-operative. 

To the insurer, say the man owning a horse worth £24 used for heavy 
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carting work, on which he would receive from the company £16 in case 
of its death from disease or accident, the existence of this company must 
have been a great advantage. He pays altogether to the company 5 5 / w 
per cent, per annum on the market value, i. e. y £i,8s. per annum, but 
on the average of the 12 years 1902-1913 he has received 11 per cent, on 
his premiums as bonuses, so that his net payment has averaged £1 5 s. 
or 5 1 / 5 per cent, on the market-value of his horse. In return for this 
pa)Tnent he not only has his horse insured but is entitled to veterinary 
attendance and medicine free of charge. This latter privilege costs the 
company js. b d. per horse, so the amount the insuier pays for insurance 
may be taken as 176. bd. per annum, equal to about 3 2 / 3 per cent, on 
the market-value of the horse, or nearly 5 }/ 2 per cent, on the amount 
payable in ease of death. If he had insured his horse with a large live 
stock insurance company he would have paid for a horse of that class, not 
more than 10 years old, 8 3 / 4 per cent, (some companies charge 10 per 
cent.), on the amount payable in case of death, i . e ., £1 8s. for £16, as 
against the 17s. bd. he has paid to the Newark Company. The chief ad- 
vantage to a man of this class, however, is that, while he would have found 
it piaetically impossible to get a distant company to take for insurance a 
horse not already insured over 12 years of age, and would have found the 
rate charged on his horse as it grew old prohibitive, he can have his horse, 
if serviceably sound, insured with the local company for the first time up 
to 15 years of age, and once it has been accepted for insuiance can keep it 
insured at the same rate of premium up to any age, and will get from the 
company two-thirds of its value and not less than £8, however small its 
value be, whenever it dies on his hands. This is mainly due to the compa- 
ratively small area covered by the company's operations, which makes 
close supervision and fair valuation possible and practically obviates all 
risk of fraud. 

It is interesting to compare the Newark Company's experience with 
that of the Bedworth Horse Insurance Society, which is run on purely 
co-operative lines. At Bedworth a member insuring a horse used foi 
heavy draught work worth £24 for £18 payable in case of death (the 
Bedworth Society pa>s three-fourths of the market value while the Ne- 
wark Company pays only two-thirds) pays in insurance contribution 
£1 15. Sd. per annum, equal to 6 per cent, on the amount payable in case of 
death, as compared with the 5 % P er cent * an i nsurer pays at Newark. But 
the Bedworth member pays in addition to this insurance contribution only 
45. per annum for management expenses per horse insured so that his to- 
tal annual payment for a £24 horse is £1 55. 8^., in return for which he gets 
veterinary attendance and medicine free ; while the Newark insurer pays 
altogether for a £24 horse £1 55. per annum, including the cost of similar 
veterinary attendance ; the Bedworth insurer however gets £18 011 the 
death of his horse, while the Newark insurer gets only £16. The compa- 
rison would be much more favourable to Bedworth were it not that the aver- 
age death rate among insured horses is 6 l / 2 P 61 cent, there, while at New- 
ark it is only 2.3 per cent. The reasons for this much heavier mortality 
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at Bedworth seem to be (i) that the Bedworth horses are used for more 
wearing work, q 8 out of 109 insured being employed in hauling coals and 
other heavy weights, while only 48 out of 109 are so employed at Newark ; 
and (2) that the Bedworth horses are, on the whole, older, 48 out of 109 
being over 12 years of age, while only 38 out of 109 are over that age at 
Newark. Now that the Bedworth Society has resolved not to admit any 
horse over 15 years of age to insurance for the first time, its death rate has 
already fallen and its reserve fund is mounting up satisfactorily ; and there 
seems reason to hope that the average death late may soon be lowered 
so much that the society, having accumulated a substantial reserve 
fund, will be m a position to reduce the rate of premium charged to its 
old members. I11 one respect the Bedworth insuier is 111 a less favour- 
able position than the Newark insurer who is not a shareholder The latter 
is not liable to any levy, while the Bedworth menibei may be called upon 
to pay a levy to meet exceptional losses if the reserve fund becomes 
exhausted , but seeing that his society has already accumulated a restrve 
ot £300, equal to three times its average annual losses, he is unlikely to 
be called upon to pay any levy 

If the Newark horse owners, instead of fonning themselves into a 
limited liability company 14 years ago, had continued as a co-operative 
insurance society, giving to the insurers themselves all the benefit of any 
profits they might make, and paying no dividend to shareholders, and if 
they had, like the Bedworth Society, kept down the costs of management 
to 3s. 2d. per horse per annum, their average account would have stood 
as follows tor the 12 years 1902-1913 : 

Average leeeipts per annum : — 

Premiums £u)h 10 

Kntry fees 16 

Sale of carcasses .... 2 3 

Interest 21 12 

Miscellaneous o <8 

Total receipts . . . £221 19 

Average expenditure per annum : — 

Paid on claims £43 18 

Veterinary surgeon's fee. . 5O I 

Management expenses. . . 20 18 

Total expenditure ... £126 ij 


Average surplus per annum. 


£95 2 
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In that case, while retaining their reserve fund at the £boo they had 
already accumulated, they might have distributed the* whole of this sur- 
plus in bonuses to the insuring members, or in other words have reduced 
their premium payments by an average of about us. per horse, so that 
the member insuring on co -opt i alive principles a horse worth £24 (even 
one employed on heavy draught work) would have had his horse insined 
tor £ib and attended to by a veterinary surgeon free of charge on a total 
payment of about 17s. a year instead of the £1 5s, he has actually paid, 
after allowing for the bonuses Ik* lias received. Such would have bum 
the advantage to those insurers who art* not shareholders of co-operative 
management, combined with Ihe low death late actually attained. De- 
ducting the js. bcl. per horse charged for veterinary services the net amount 
paid by an owner for insurance proper would have been about ()S. be l. per 
annum, oi less than 4 per rent, on the £xb payable in case of the death of 
his horse, against the N 3 ', or 10 percent., i. e. t £1 cSs\ or £1 I 2 .s. he would 
have had to pay for a similar insurance to an ordinary live stock msuiance 
company. 


j. The sou am cattle clvil 

lun nialion of tin Club. - The Soham Cattle Club (1) was formed in 
lcS()() and registered as a cattle insurance* society undei the Friendly Soci- 
eti( s Act in 1875. It was established “ foi the purpose of making good 
any loss that the members may sustain by the death of cattle as stock ”. 
It insures horses, mares, io c ds, and young horses ; and cows, calves, bul- 
locks and young stock. A member must lx* elected by a majority of the 
members pie sent at a meeting of the Club, and must pay 2s. bd . as entrance 
money and 4^. per quarter for expenses of management. The society is 
manage d by a committee consisting of two stewards, a secretary, a trea- 
surer and two other members, who are elected annually. It meets every 
quarter and the contributions of me minus aie payable at the quarterly 
meet mgs. 

The society consists of about 180 members, almost all of w T hom are 
small holders, commoners or labourers, more than 100 of them having 
land which they cultivate. The committee includes three small holders, 
one of whom is a tenant of the County Council, a butcher, and a builder ; 
the secretary and the two stewards aie small holders. The operations of 
the society are confined to the parish of Soham, the furthest point of which 
is about five miles from the village. 

Rules of the Club. — A member wishing to insure an animal must in- 
form the stewards, who examine and pass it, and no animal can be entered 


(1) Soham is the largest village in Cambridgeshire. 
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which is diseased, crippled, or aged. All the insured animals are valued 
twice a year, in April and October, and the value that is placed upon each 
animal by the valuers determines, with effect from the next club night, 
the amount of insurance contribution, to be paid by the owner, and the 
amount to be paid him by the Club in case the animal should die within 
the following half year, the amount payable in case of death being seven- 
eighths of the value of the animal, i. e., at the rate of zys. 6 d. in the £. At 
the half-yearly valuation the two stewards and the secretary go round and 
inspect the animals on their owners' premises, lecciving £2 io.s. to pay 
the expenses of their inspection tour. Any member may also have an ani- 
mal valued and insured at any time by paying bd. to the stewards and a 
full quarter's insurance contribution. A steward is paid 16 . from the 
funds each time he has to inspect a sick animal. 

Both cattle and horses are accepted for insurance if over a fortnight 
old, and there is no age fixed above which an animal will be rejected meiely 
on account of old age. A horse of even 20 years of age is accepted if fit 
for work, and no animal once insured is chprived of insurance merely on 
the ground of old age. Cows are not accepted for insurance for the first 
time within six weeks of calving, nor are mares within eight weeks of 
foaling. 

An important provision is that no horse can be valued for insurance 
purposes at over £35 and no cow at over £15, so that the valuation put 
on the animals is in many cases less than their true market value. Some 
of the insured horses are worth £50 or £60, and some of the insured cows 
are worth £23 or £24. 

When any member finds one of his insured animals ill, he must inform 
the stewards, who inspect it, and if they think it advisable, order it to be 
killed, the skin and carcass being sold and the proceeds credited to the so- 
ciety ; but no horses or cattle are slaughtered “ simply from old age, or if 
condemned as unfit for work, which are otherwise in good health. " No 
compensation is payable if the death of the animal is due to the wilful ne- 
glect of the owner, and no claim is payable “ unless the stewards dispose 
of the carcass alive or dead 

The rules piovide that in case any losses should occur and there should 
not be funds enough to meet the demands on the society, the members 
shall pay an extra subscription of any sum 111 the £ sufficient to pay such 
loss, as occasion may require. They also provide that the reserve fund 
shall be £600, and that if the funds fall below this amount extra subscrip- 
tions of any sum in the £ sufficient to raise it to this amount shall be paid. 
Thus the rate of insurance contribution varies according to the state of 
the funds. It is also sometimes made to vary according as the animals 
are kept on high land or on fen land, a higher rate being charged on the 
fen animals, because of their greater liability to disease and accident than 
in the case of animals kept on high land. In the Fens there are a number 
of open drains in which animals, especially horses, are apt to be drowned 
and as the air is damp and often foggy, animals kept in the Fens are more 
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liable to lung-trouble and other diseases, so that altogether the casualty 
rate is generally higher on the low than on the high ground. 

Statistics of Animals Insured. — Statistics are available for 316 of the 
insured cattle. Of these 74 are cows, 105 heifers, 68 " buds ” (stirks) and 69 
calves : in of them are valued for insurance at the maximum of £15 and 
205 at under that figure. The value for insurance of the whole number 
old and young, is £3,290, and their average value £10 8s. Similarly 236 
of the insured horses comprise 68 mares, 45 fillies, 17 geldings, 22 nags, 
3<) ponies, 18 colts, 6 yearlings and 21 foals. Of these 68 are valued at 
£30 or over; 53 at £20 and under £30, and 115 at under £20. Their 
total value is £4,928 and their average all-round value is £21. Except 
the nags and ponies, which are chiefly owned by trades-people and used 
for light road-work, practically all the adult animals are used for ordinary 
farm-work. No difference is made in the premium with reference to the 
class of work on which an animal is employed, and no txtra charge is made 
to eovei calving or foaling risks. 

In July 1914, the number of animals insured was 316 cattle and 273 
horses, an average of 1 8 cattle and i 5 horses per member, and as a member 
must insure all his stock, this shows that most of the members have only a 
small number of animals each. Membeis who have no stock are allowed 
to continue as members on paying 6 d. per quarter to the management 
fund. 

During the eleven years ending 1913 the number of members rose 
from 125 to 180, the number of cattle insured from 260 to 380 and the num- 
ber of horses insured from 172 to 230. The total amount paid on claims 
averaged £186, and the total expenditure of the insurance fund averaged 
£188, annually. On the other hand the average income of the insurance 
fund was as follows : 


Insurance contri but 10ns 137 

Fines 1 

Interest 16 

Sale of carcasses 11 

Other income 2 


Total income • . . £167 

The net average loss on the working of the insurance fund during the 
11 years has therefore been £21 per annum, and the amount at the cre- 
dit of the insurance fund has fallen in that period from £770 to £534. 

The cost of management has averaged £12, 4s. per annum, or less than 
6 d. per animal insured, and has been met almost entirely by the contribu- 
tion for management expenses of is. 4 d. per annum per member. Of the 
£12,35. spent in 1913 the stewards received £5, 15s., and the secretary, 
assistant-secretary and treasurer £3. The balance sheet ior 1912 shows 
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that the total assets of the society were £534, of which £404 was deposited 
in the Post Office Savings Bank. 

Prom 1890 to 1900 the contributions from members were at the rate 
of 1 l / 2 d. in the £ per quarter on all the horses and cattle insured, and the 
amount at credit of the insurance fund rose from £440 to £77 5. The so- 
ciety then in 1900 reduced the rate all-round to id. per £ per quarter, and 
even at this rate the balance continued to rise until in 190O it was £81 3. 
Then followed two bad years, partly owing to an epidemic, and the funds fell 
to £bjo. An enquiry made by the society showed that during the last 
4 years the contributions levied on the stock kept m the high land had 
amounted to £399 against a loss of £357, while for the stock kept in the 
fen land the contributions had been £142 and the losses £351). As this 
showed conclusively that the 11101 tali tv had occurred chiefly among the 
fen stock, an extra V^d. pel £ per quarter was charged on animals kept 
in the Pens. Notwithstanding this the funds had again fallen to £334 
at tht end ot 1913 and as this is below the £600 aimed at by the rules, all 
insured stock, wherever kept, arc now charged at tilt* rate ot 1 x rl d. per 
£ per quarter. In the valuation, each animal is \ allied 111 even pounds, so 
that it is easy for a memlxrto calculate for himself what his quarterly pay- 
ment will be. The rate of 1 x / z d. in the £ pei quarter is equivalent to Ud. 
in the £ pel annum, 1. c 2 per cent, per annum on the' value placed on 
the animal at valuation, and, as the amount payable on the death of an 
animal is seven-eighths of its valuation, this rate of premium equals just 
under 3 pet cent per annum on the amount payable 111 ease of death When 
the rate of insurance contribution was id. per £ per quarter, it (‘quailed 
1 “1 , per cent, pet annum on the value placed on the animal, or just under 
2|xr cent, per annum on the amount payable m case of death. 

Taking cattle and horses together, on the average of the eleven years, 
of 541 animals insuted 17.2 died — an average death-rate of 3.2 per cent, 
per annum The average amount paid on claims was £i8b, but £11 
was received lor carcasses, so that the net annual loss to the Club was 
£175, equivalent to £10 per animal that died, and to bs. Ud. per animal 
insured 

For cattle the average amount paid per claim was £7,85., while for 
horses it was £rq q.s. Spread over the number of animals insured the 
amount paid on claims equalled for cattle 4s. 2d. per animal, and for horses 
lis. 5 d. The amount of premiums received averaged £137, or 5 s. id. per 
animal insured, so that although the Club received an average of £ib in 
interest on its reserve fund, its expenditure exceeded its income, and, as 
already said, it had to draw on the reserve fund at the average rate of £21 
per annum. In 1913, at the enhanced rate of I \/ z d. per £ per quarter 
applied to all animals, tht average amount of premium received for ani- 
mals insured was 7s. 2s., and as this exceeds the average net loss per ani- 
mal insured for the last eleven years, it may reasonably be expected that 
the reserve fund will now mount up again. 

It is interesting to compare the experience as regards cattle and 
horses separately. On the average of the eleven years, of 335 cattle 8.9 died, 
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an average death-rate of 2.7 per cent., while of 20b horses 8.3 died, an 
average death-rate of 4 per cent. Further, if we compare the experience 
of the first four years during which the reserve fund rose to £813, with 
that of the last seven, during which it fell to £534, we find that for the first 
period the death-rate among cattle was 2.7 per cent, per annum, and in 
the second period again 2.7, while 011 the other hand the death-rate among 
horses rose from 3.1 m the first period to 4.4 in the second. It is obvious, 
therefore, that the main reason why the reserve fund has decreased in the 
last seven years has been that there has been a higher mortality among 
the horses. It is also clear that if the insurance contribution for a cow is 
2 Vo per cent, per annum (/. e., 1 bod. per £ per quarter) on her value for 
insurance . that paid for a horse should, according to the recent mortality 
experience, be about 4 per cent per annum on his value for insurance, 
i. r., 2 V2 d- per £ per quarter. If the Club were to raise the charge on 
horses to this amount, the distribution of the total insurance charges would 
lx fairer ; the reserve fund might be expected to increase above the £ 600 
aimed at (which is probably sufficient, as it exceeds three times the average 
annual net loss on claims), and the Club might then safely give a reduction 
on the animals kept on the high land, among which the death-rate is lower 
then it is on the fen laud. It might at least raise the rate to 2 x /od. per £ 
per quarter 011 horses kept m the Fens, as being the class of animal most 
responsible for the recent rise in the death-rate and consequent depletion 
of the reserve 

The fact remains that this society of small holders, entirely depend- 
ent on its own resources and management, has for many years insured 
its members' cattle and horses from death by disease and accident from a 
fortnight old up to any age, on payment of an insurance contribution never 
exceeding 3 per cent, per annum on the amount payable in case of death 
and of a management contribution of 15. 4 d. per member per annum (equi- 
valent to less than 6 d. per animal insured) ; while, if the members had in- 
dividually insured their animals with an ordinary live stock insurance com- 
pany, they would have had to pay as premium at least 7 l /o per cent, on 
their dairy cows and 5 per cent, (for animals owned singly) on their farm- 
horses in the prime of life, while the rates charged 011 the very young or 
very old animals, now insured by the Club, would have been prohibitive 
and an extra charge would have been made to cover foaling risks. Mean- 
while the Club has accumulated a reserve fund, which now amounts to 
^534- It thus affords an excellent example of the success of the co-opera- 
tive insurance of live stock, worked by the small stock-owners themselves. 


(to he continued). 



MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION AS TO INSURANCE 
AND THRIFT IN SEVERAL COUNTRIES 


GERMANY 

(1KRMAN INS rRANCK SOCIRTIKS AGAINST II Ally IN iols - Allf’inunu I r nstcfnntn%s 
pressc n° io Berlin, 7 May iyiO 

Last year the German insurance societies were able to realize a profit 
of 7,999,975 marks on the premiums paid up. Such a result is rare. The 
distinct rise in the price of articles of food has had the consequence of in- 
creasing the sums insured, while the payment of premiums has lessened 
by 7 4 millions. 

During the years 1871-1904 the sum of the indemnities paid for acci- 
dents surpassed 1 % of the insured values only six times, namely in the 
years 1872 (1.10), 1873 (1.02), 1880 (1.58), 1884 (1 23), 1885 (1.06), 1891 
(1.27). Since 1905 however the amount of indemnities paid has varied 
from year to year in relation to the insured values, as indicated by the 
following figures* 1.50, 1.35, 1.29, 1.6b, 0.59, 1.48, o 66, 1.02, 070, 0.95, 
and 0.59 % for the year under review. 

The course of business in 1915 showed an increase in insured value 
represented by 404 million marks. Of all the establishments for mutual in- 
surance only two were obliged to deduct supplementary contributions. 
These reached a total of 527,267 marks as against 4.5 millions in the preced- 
ing year. Receipts under the head of premiums and contributions are 
consequently represented by the figures 39.95 million marks against 33.7 
million in 1914, a greatly improved result 

The five joint stock companies which in the 28 financial years from 
1877 to 1904 realized a net profit of 13,308,553 marks, suffered from 1905 
to 1910 a loss of 8,526,988 marks ; and then the five succeeding years 
brought them an excess of 21.6 millions marks. 

The following table shows the manner in which these fluctuations were 
shared by the different joint stock insurance companies. 

1915 1911-14 1905-10 1877-1904 


Berliner 904,204 3,251,059 491,855 1,444,837 

Vaterlandische. . . . — — 415,339 174,999 

Kolnische 1,465,771 4,223,090 3,364,155 3,844,071 

Magdeburg 1,490, 552 4,225,513 4 , 274-495 3,0x9,068 

Union 1 , 523 , 977 4>537,4°» 9<H.954 5A75.576 


5,384,504 16,237,062 8,527,088 13,308,553 
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From these figures it appears that, thanks to the course of business 
last year, the average annual result which the joint stock companies have 
obtained during a period of 39 years is 677,000 marks, for an annual ag- 
gregate of risks of a thousand million marks 

The receipts and the expenditure in 1915 can be shown as follows : 



n Mutual 

Societies 
& Bavarian 

4 Joint Stock 


Societies 

Societies 

Premiums paid up and contributions 

27,461,483 

I 2 , 4 Q 2 , 3 Q 2 

To be deducted thence * 

Re-insurance premium? 

245.703 

1,3283)78 

Increase of the reserves of the premiums 

69,716 

QJ 

Balance : 

— 

— 

Net paid up premiums 

27,146,064 

11,163,621 

Of this sum there has been spent . 

On indemnities 

20,258 786 

3.549.474 

On costs and taxes 

4,271,807 

2.229,643 

Balance of paid up premiums . . . 

2,615,471 

5,384,504 

To add to this . 

Interest 

652,084 

1.03}, 133 

Differences in the currencies 

» 7 . 1 75 

737,661 

Total excess 

3,180,370 

5.^79.976 

The value insured reached in 1915 4,080 666,116 marks 

The aver- 

age percentage of the premiums was about 

0 98 ° 0 as against 

1 21 ° 0 in 


the preceding year. 


The following are the results obtained by the German societies tor in- 
surance against hail since 1871 : 



„8 

JSS 


Premium paid up 
including 

Expenditure 
on indemnities 

Premiums 

Accidents 

Years 

a 8 

Insured Value 

supplementary 

paid by the 






contributions 

Societies on their 

— 

— 


** 


to mutual societies 

own accounts 

m terms ot percentage 
of insured " alue 

1871-5 

2 1 

5.877.586,000 

61,889,000 

52,924,000 

1.05 

0 t)U 

1876-80 

23 

6,890,971,000 

63 , 7 0 4 , 000 

53,604,000 

0 93 

0 78 

1881-5 

22 

1 8.571,958.90° 

89,007,000 1 

76,964,000 

I 05 

0 90 

1886-90 

24 

1 9,271,351,°°° 

90,988,000 

64,719,000 

0.98 

0 70 

1891-95 

; 24 

1 1, 297»3oi f ooo 

J 10.836,000 

78,535,000 

0.98 

0.70 

1896-1900 

23 

12,761,526,000 

130,915,000 

107,345,000 

I.03 

0 84 

19OI-05 

19 

13,748,810,000 

156,274,000 

1 3°, 7 49,000 

1. 14 

0.95 

IQOO-JO i 

18 

* 5 < 5 <> 7 , 8 ot,ooo! 

230,853,000 

198,548,000 

I 5° 

I 28 

187I-I915 1 

18 

101,890,486,000 

1.144.799,000 

1 

902,426,000 

I.I 3 ! 

0 89 
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The large German establishments for insurance against hail have re- 
ceived, in the course of the last 45 years, 1,144,8 million marks in paid 
up premiums, a sum out ol which 902,426,000 marks, or 78.9 %, has been 
paid in indemnities for accidents. Admitting that costs have averaged 
as much as 20 ° 0 it becomes clear that in the stated period oi time instil - 
ance against hail has brought very little piofit to these establishments. 

The total reserve funds of the 4 joint stock companies comprised at 
the end of 1915 22 9 million marks, a sum to which 17,847,000 marks 
must be added for unpaid preference shales Of this sum* 155 million 
marks conies undei the head of extraordinary reserve The payments in 
specie of the shareholders reached 7 ^ million marks. The Bavarian Insti- 
tute had at its disposal, at the end ol 1915, a sum of 18 % million marks, 
and the 15 establishments toi mutual insurance a round sum of 18 7 mil- 
lion marks. 


FRANCIS. 


THE POITOU SOClET\ FOR MUTUAL INSUR VNCK AGAINST THE RISKS OF AwRI 
CULTURAL LABOUR. — Comunicatcd by M. Labume to the \cadetm of Auric id- 
tute of France at the session ot 2b July 191b. 

The Mutual Agricultural Insurance Society of Poitou, founded in 
December 1908, aims at the protection of agriculturists against the risks 
afforded by the accidents of agricultural labour 

This society has made progress in truly exceptional conditions which 
can be deduced from the following figures. 


Claims 


Year 

Members 

Assessments 

loi Accidents 

met 

K />9 

372 

10.557 ti 

1 , 4 o 8 

fr. 

1910. 

. . . 1,1x6 

33.406 ■ " 

6,804 

» 

1911 

1,891 

56,^36 ” 

18,464 

> 

I9I2 

3-191 

92,595 » 

313)75 

» 

1913 

4.687 

131,951 » 

56,244 


I914 

4.991 

152,810 » 

44,717 

» 

1915 . 

4.943 

148,385 » 

54-933 

» 


The check to progress received in 1914 is due to the fact that the war 
broke out at the very time of year at which the greatest influx of new mem- 
bers to the society habitually took place. 

The slightness of the diminution in assessments in 1915 (4,400) is 
noticeable and is a proof of the loyalty of the members. The cancella- 
tions and suspensions of payment due to the events of the war have not sur- 
passed 12,700 francs, a sum partially counterbalanced, to the amount of 
8,000 francs, by the accession of new members. 
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If we examine not the assessments paid but the claims for accidents 
which have been met, we are pleasantly impressed by the diminution in 
the number of accidents in 1914 and 1915. In spite of the less skilled la- 
bour employed very few accidents - - and those not serious have been 
attendant on work. 

To the accidents officially iccognized, for which claims have been 
met, all those many accidents must be added which have not the strictly 
agricultural character provided for by the society’s rules, and in respect 
of which the administrative council of the society has nevertheless takeu 
action and granted aid. The Mutual Agricultural Insurance Society of 
Poitou, being independent and unhampered in its activities, has been 
true to its character as a really mutual aid society, by coming to the rescue 
of such of its membeis as have met with accidents outside its statutory 
classifications; and has moreover, analogously, been able to help those of 
its servants who have been the victims of grave and unforeseen events. 
Since the outbreak of war the society has been able to grant considerable 
allowances to the families of these servants, almost all of whom have been 
mobilised 

In spite of this very generous interpretation of its mission the society 
has succeeded in accumulating a reseive fund which protects it against 
all possibility of serious eventualities \et to come, and which will allow it 
to make deposit of those securities which will be lequired in the near fu- 
ture by an anticipated law as to agricultural accidents. 

In the rules the founders inserted the principle that every five years 
a sum should be returned to the members, to be deducted from the excess 
of receipts over expenses after contributions had been made to all the re- 
serve funds, which are very amply provided. 

In the fifth year after the foundation of the society it was possible 
to fix the amount of this sum at 10,000 francs. 

Put the spirit of mutual aid which inspires the members of the society 
here again found expression, and the general meeting decided unanimously 
not to distribute this sum in order that, in view of the tragic circumstances 
of the country, it might form the beginning of an exceptional reserve for 
case of need. 

The first tariffs were fixed after scrupulously careful study, and the 
results obtained during the first four years produced in them few pertinent 
modifications. They are resumed in the subjoined table : 


Tariffs at the Time of houudation Francs 

Arable land 1.00 

Vines * 1.30 

Natural meadow land 0.30 

Moors, heaths, furze-covered land, ponds. . . 0.10 

Horticulture, kitchen gardens 7.50 

Meadows, orchards 0.50 

Woods, cultivated copses 0.15 
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Actual Tariffs Francs 

Arable land and artificial meadow-land. ... 0.80 

Vines (where they are accessory product) ... i 50 
Natural meadow-land, fallow land, stubble land 

out of cultivation 0,40 

Moors, heath, furze-covered laud, fir woods, 
uncultivated ponds, woods, copses. ... 0 20 

Horticulture, kitchen gardens, vines (where . 

vines are cultivated exclusively), woods, 1 Tariffs vary 
forests, nurseries, cultivated ponds, mea- j with kind, 
dows, orchards * 


The variability of the conditions of cultivating guldens, vines where 
they are a sole product, cultivated ponds and so forth, has obliged the ad- 
ministrative council to reserve to itself the right to examine all proposi- 
tions which regard properties of this class , and this has been particularly 
necessary because of the extension of the society's .sphere of action It 
has therefore seemed best to remove these categories from the table of 
tariffs made in advance. 

It is noticeable that the Society's greatest supporter, arable land and 
artificial meadow land, has suffered a fall in its insurance tariff, while it 
has been necessary slightly to raise the rate charged on natural meadow- 
land, fallow land and land out of cultivation, which exist extensively in 
Poitou. 

Some, although rare, modifications have also been necessai y 1 n the 
initiatory tariffs with regard to the exceptional insurance of animals for 
breeding (jackasses, boar- pigs, stallions, bulls etc.). Insurances against ac 
cidents, to which persons not exclusively and permanently employed in agri- 
cultural labour might be subject, have had to be similarly modified 

At the time of the outbreak of war the society had inaugurated the 
insurance of farms employing mechanical motive power, but this branch 
of the work is, owing to existing circumstances, provisionally abeyant. 

At its outset the society arranged to insure pioprietors who were not 
themselves cultivators against civil liability. The development of this 
class of insurance has ministered greatly to final success, for the metayers 
and farmers at once became anxious to follow the example of their 
landlords by insuring themselves. 

Finally the usual class of insurances affecting agricultural labour was 
importantly extended by the introduction of insuiances against accidents 
incidental to work undertaken for neighbours and friends, by casual and im~ 
permament agreement, whether paid or unpaid. 

The customs of Poitou make these exchanges of labour particularly 
frequent, notably for the work of mowing, harvest, threshing, vintage and 
so forth. 

The established tariffs vary when, whether through persons insured 
by the society or others, occasion arises — according to whether the work 
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done implies the employment of simple machinery or machines moved by 
motor, and so forth. This branch of insurance has been much extended. 

The .society's prosperity has been largely secured by the care with 
which its directing staff has been recruited: all the members of the admini- 
strative council are themselves agriculturists. The zeal of the society’s 
agents is maintained by a controlling and inspecting service, and also by 
the encouragement and the aid which are very generously given in every 
deserving case, to insured persons as to the agents, even outside the 
cases strictly contemplated by the society’s rules 

The one black spot, which diminishes the leturns members might 
expect, is the abuse of which some doctors and chemists are guilty, in 
that they often take advantage of their situation in order to make exagger- 
ated demands for payments Happily the professional combinations are 
animated by a very different spirit and have steadily helped the society to 
triumph over a certain antagonism to the idea of mutual aid which, when 
all has been said, has been encountered only rarely. 

Let us conclude bv emphasizing the fact that the Mutual Society of 
Poitou is the first organization foi mutual aid, dealing with the acci- 
dents of agricultural labour, which has arisen in France. It has been en- 
tirely the work of private initiative 


vSW 1TZFKLAND 


AUTHoRlT \TIVE IM hRURKTATlON Ol VRlICUvS 37 AND 42 OF THE FEDERAL 

LU\ OF 1* Jl NE K)ii ON SICK XI S.S \M> ACCIDENT INSURANCE 

This Review lias already dealt with the Federal law of 13 June 
iQTb on accidents and sickness insurance in Switzerland (in the issue for 
April 1915) when speaking of the establishment of rural sickness funds and 
the application of article 37 of the Federal Law containing the provisions 
by virtue of which the Confederation assists the sickness funds in sparsely 
populated mountain regions. We also referred to this article recently in 
the issue for June of this year, when dealing with the ‘ ' Accident and Sickness 
Insurance Information Office ” established by the Swiss Peasants’ Union. 

On this matter, with particular reference to article 37 and also arti- 
cle 22 of the same Federal Law of the 13th June 1911, which deals with the 
medical and chemists’ tariffs, the Federal Council, in its sittings of the 30th 
June and 4th July 1916, issued decrees regulating the authoritative con- 
struction to be put on the said articles. 

The qtiestions of principle solved by the Federal Council are three, 
namely : 

1) By virtue of article 27 1st paragraph of the Federal Law of the 
13th June 1911 on sickness and accident insurance the Confederation pays 
to recognized funds in the mountain region where communications are 
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difficult and the population sparse, a mountain supplement of 7 francs at 
most for each insured person. Both from the genesis of the Federal I v aw and 
from the discussions m the Federal Chambers, it results that 01 lginally this 
supplement was regarded as a special subsidy to ensure medical treatment 
in view of its expensive character in mountain legions.. 

On this account the question was raised as to whether the supplement 
was not to be paid except to those sick funds which provided medical treat- 
ment and medicine in kind to their members, in view of the fact that with 
regard to the payment of specific out-of-work allowances the mere circum- 
stance that themsured person lives in a mountainous 1 egion does not occasion 
any additional expense to the fimds which only pay out-of-work benefit. 

The wording of the law, however, does not allow of a diffeient treat- 
ment of those societies which pro\ide medical attention and those which 
allow out -of woxk benefit. F01 this leason the Federal Council has de- 
cided th.it the mountain supplement must, in principle, likewise be paid 
to this last description of funds 

In order however that account may be taken of the purpose of grant 
of the mountain supplement, the Federal Council has invited the Depait- 
ment of Public Economy to make the payment oi the mountain supple- 
ment to those societies which only grant an out-oi-w'ork benefit conditional 
upon such supplements being employed to diminish the expenses of medi- 
cal treatment and medicines supplied to their membeis 

The Department was instructed to take the necessaiy steps for cai ly- 
ing this decision into effect 

2) Independently of the mountain supplements paid to recognized 
societies, the Confederation also places at the disposal of the cantons for 
their benefit or that of their communes in mountainous legions, allowances 
in favour of those institutions the effect of which is to 1 educe the costs of 
sick or childbed ti eat rnent. The opinion was expressed that these allow- 
ances could not be paid together with the mountain supplements, but 
that they were only to be granted where and in proportion as 
sick funds did not exist in the regions in question The Federal Council, 
on the basis of the object and wording of the law, has decided in principle 
to grant the Federal subsidy provided by article paragraph 3, even 
when sick funds exist in the mountainous region in question. 

3) By virtue of article 22 of the law, the cantonal governments fix 
the medical and pharmaceutical tariffs which are to serve as the basis for 
the agreements to be entered into between the funds providing medical 
and pharmaceutical assistance on the one hand, and doctors and chemists 
on the other. 

Accoiding to article 73, this article 22 is applicable by analogy to the 
medical and pharmaceutical assistance due from the Swiss National Ac- 
cidents Insurance Fund of Lucerne in the matter of compulsory insu- 
rance against accidents. 

The cantonal governments must consequently fix two tariffs, one for 
the sick funds and the other for the national fund. On the proposal of the 
National fund, several figures of this tariff are higher than those of the 
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tariff for sickness insurance Article 55 authorises the National fund to 
transfei to a sick fund expressly qualified for that purpose the insurance 
of the persons insured with it during the first six weeks following the ac- 
cident 

-\s the law contains no clear piovision on this subject, the Federal 
Council had to decide whether the medical and pharmaceutical tanff of 
the sickness insurance or that of the accidents insurance is to be applied 
to the medical treatment furnished by 1 eeogmsed funds m the sphere of ac- 
tivit\ of accidents insurance organized be the State The Federal Council 
hxs pionounced m favour of the applications of the tariff fixed for ac- 
cidents insurance 
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UNITED STATES. 


THE PART PLAYED BY BANKS 
IN AGRICULTURAL ECONOMY IN KANSAS. 

S< )TrK( i:s .* 

Jyi ldy (J W ) ■ Hanks that Sciu j the F.umcis 7 At (rtam (,f ><i t;C (,hkI<, ^ Mauh 191U. 

Winnipeg. 

The State of Kansas furnishes a lemarkable example of a banking or- 
ganization intended to provide fanners with that credit which is indispen- 
sable for the proper development of their farms, which organization is con- 
stituted on such rational lines that it ensures the necessar\ assistance to 
iarmers deserving it, and gives the maximum securiU to depositors. For 
close on twenty years the bank law has stood the test of practical experience, 
and along with other legislative measures and modifications in fanning me- 
thods, but to a greater extent than these, it has contributed to the spring- 
ing up in that State of the great prosperity which it now enjoys. We take 
the following particulars from a speech recenth made at Calgary (Canada) 
at the 8th Annual Meeting of Farmers of Alberta, by the Him. J. W. Leedy, 
late governor of Kansas. 


§ I. ThK HANKING SYSTEM IN KANSAS 

a) State Control. — The piesent banking sxstem in Kansas, which 
enabled agriculture in that State to undergo extraordinary development, 
is the consequence of the persistent efforts of the farming class, desirous of 
improving its position, which had been seriously compromised by a ven 
grave crisis due to the almost absolute absence of credit. 

About 1800, the position of agricultural economics in Kansas was 
such as to justify extreme anxiety. American capital held back, and lo- 
cal resources afforded no assistance to agriculture Homestead settle 
meut, entirely at a standstill, gave place to a threatening movement of 
retrogression ; thousands of formers abandoned to their creditors theii 
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lands encumbered witli mortgages, finding it impossible to continue working 
them, all financial accommodation being refused them. Even those who 
were not in debt in many cases discontinued work and sold up then propel - 
ties, succumbing to the discouragement all around them. The census of 
1890 indeed contains a striking presentment of the situation : it shows 
that at that date the pooiest State in the Union was Kansas; the average 
wealth pet head did not amount to $ 92 j. 

Energetic action was necessary to stop the desertion ol the* country- 
side. This was realised by the Farmers' Alliance ol Kansas, which imme- 
diately cntcied iqxm an energetic campaign in ordei to seciue legislative 
enactments enabling them to procure the necessary credit loi fanning ope 
rations. The first law was passed in i8qi After a six y eats’ stmggle, 
in the com so of which the deficiencies oi this fust oiganising loice weie 
bt ought to light, a law on banking was passed in 181)7 which met the ioqui~ 
rements oi iarmeis. 

The following wok the pnnupal bases oi this law. Jts point <>i 
depart uie oonsisttd in considering every bank, whether a legist ered com 
pany 01 pmelv pnvatc undertaking, which accepted deposits, as a *-11111 
public institution and consequently subject to the regulation and con hoi 
of the State K\eiv sis months all the banks- in Kansas must furnish Ihe 
Government legnlaily with a statement of then operations The II nk 
ini' Pt put tint m may even ii it thinks lit, requiu a statenKiit of tlie position 
oi this 01 that undertaking to be submitted moie frequently These slat* 
meuts arc certified coirect under affidavit , and the banker must furl h< r- 
more give all irifoi mation and elucidations which ma\ be rtquin cl in m liiiu 
A delegate- of the Bank Commissi onei has authority to inspect as oiten a.s 
he wishes the books oi these establishments and if the banket has knowing- 
ly made a false st dement he is liable to pa iticu Lilly seveie penalities The 
obligation incumbent in that case on 11 k ComnnsMonei is stiicth specified 
in a clause 4 oi the 4 law as follows . “ It shall be the duty oi tin Bank Conimis 
sionct , 01 either oi his deputies, to iniorm the county' alt >ino\ ol the county 
in which the bank is located of any violation of any ot the piovisions oi 
this act which constitute a misdemeanour o 1 ielony bv the officers 01 on- 
ployves ol an\ bank, which shall come to liis notice, and upon receipt oi 
such iniotmalion the county attorney shall institute proceedings to enforce* 
Ihe piovisions of this act This stringent ( 4 nactment and the continuous 
contiol ol the Commissioner have lesulted in making the operations of the 
banking establishments safe beyond all question. 

bj foundation Capital. — Having in this way laid down the princi- 
ple oi diiect State supervision, the State Assembly oi Kansas, giving effect 
to the suggestion of the Farmers' Alliarce, laid it down as the second prin- 
ciple that in the intctest c of farmers the formation oi small local banks should 
be prornot ed. Therefoi e the law authorised the registi ation of banks with a 
minimum capital of $ 10.000 and upwaids ; and out of the 943 establishments 
registered after the promulgation of this law% the majority had a capital 
of less than $ 15,000. The law r furthermore pioviding that when the depo- 
sits received by the banks during a period of six months should amount to 
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a sum exceeding leu times the capital, the latter was to be increased, many 
of these undertakings afterwards had to proceed to make the prescribed 
increase ; but at the present time there are still 200 to 300 of them with 
the minimum capital of 10,000, because new ones aie constantly being 
founded. 

c) The Loan System. — The multiplication of local banks and the o- 
bligation on the majority of directors of each establishment to reside in the 
county where the bank is located or the neighbouring counties, determined 
the method of loans, which is extremely favourable to the iarmers. The 
loans are granted on real and personal property, and also against personal 
study, at a rate of interest which cannot exceed the legal rate. >\t the 
time when the law was passed the legal rate was 12 % ; it has been reduced 
to 10 % since then, but the majority of the loans are at piesent at 7 <' r 8 %• 
and if the guaiantec is quite hi si -class (> %. Needless to say, loans on per- 
sonal sin el v aie only possible where the bank knows the borrower and can 
icly on the individual qualities of the fannei as an active factoi in the work 
ing oi his business. The result has been an unquestionable rise in the 
11101 al level cf the agiicultural population, because lazy persons, gamblers 
and spend! In ifts found themselves unable to obtain the ciedit which they 
needed They were therefore eliminated 01 had to mend theii ways. 

W\ 111a) also, as regards ciedit facilities gi anted to farmers, point out 
the moditieatioii oi the thaitcl nuah]. hue. which enabled them to obtain 
irom the cattle cominissioueis the mimbei of cattle they desiied to have in 
older to tin 11 their image to account although they did not possess the ne- 
cessaiy 1110m v to buy the animals. The Commissiouei delivers the animals 
to the burners, taking a moitgage on the animals equal in amount to the 
net juice plus the costs of tiansport and commission. The costs of execut- 
ing the moil gage aie only one dollai The vendor afterwards discounts 
his claim at the Bank This class of opeiations, which did not exist in iNq j, 
totalled in 1015 the sum of S 50,000,000 in the cattle market of Kansas City. 

dj 1 he State (xuavantee of Deposit. — The law oi 1897 was amended 
in lqoq by an additional Jaw, by virtue of which any bank could obtain 
the guaiantec of the State for its deposits by depositing and sinking in the 
hands of the latter from 400 to 500 dollars in interest* bearing securities, 
in addition to a small sum in cash, This provision was not compulsoiy, 
but the banks availing themselves of it were entitled to place on their win- 
dow's the following inscription ol a very reassuring nature to the public • 
“Deposits entrusted to this bank aie guaranteed by the State”. This 
means that if such bank should become insolvent, the State Treasuier im- 
mediately delivers to the depositors a certificate for the sum due to them, 
whatever its amount, bearing interest at f> %, which can be realized 
in cash, at any bank in Kansas, if the bearer is in need of money. This 
certificate remains in circulation until the time when the bank which had 
suspended payment is in a position to redeem it from the holder, and 
if the bank is unable to do so, it is the Government which effects its 
redemption. 

At the outset, large establishments were little inclined to profit bv the 
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power granted them under the law of 1909 ; they were indeed afraid of hav- 
ing to pa} for the small banks, the financial solidity of which did not 
inspire them with sufficient confidence. They soon found, however, that 
thanks to the supervision exercised by the State, suspensions of payment 
were extremely rare, and that the risks of their deposit being absorbed by 
the payment of the liabilities of bankrupt undertakings was exceedingly 
minute ; on the other hand they realized that the local guarantee was veiy 
effective in attracting the savings of the public to the institutions enjoy- 
ing it. Consequently the number of those who accomplish the necessary 
formalities to obtain the State guarantee is const anti} increasing. 

e) Winding up of banks voided . — The law authorises the Bank 
Commissions to take over for six months, with a view to consolidating their 
position, the administration of banks which are crippled by reason of tem- 
porary difficulties This enactment has in practice enabled the winding 
up of these establishments to be avoided, while considerably 1 educing the 
expenses in connection therewith. The following example shows the in- 
disputable advantages of this method. In 19T3, the farmers of Kansas 
lost theii entire crop of maize owing to the drought. The consequence w'as 
that 7 banks were compelled to suspend payments. Instead of appointing 
receiveis under court supervision, the Commissioner took directly in hand 
the matter of ensuring their operations during the period oi crisis The 
results obtained were exceedingly successful, as may be judged from the 
following: In the case of the Com Hand Farmers' and McrJianU * Bank 
$ 82,647 deposits), the costs of consolidation amounted to % 84.17 , in that of 
the State Bank of Rosioria (8 19,230 deposits) to $ 215.80 ; in that of the 
Sever y State Bank ($ 81,522 deposits) to $ 548.84; ioi the Citizen s’ State 
Bank of FAl inwood ($ 116,472 deposits) to $ 57202; for the Beattie Bank 
{$ 48,(882 26 deposits) to § 925.33; and for the Farmers State Bank of Ce- 
dar Point (S 83,247 deposits) to $ 47. The expenses in connection with 
the seventh bank weic also small, and owing to the assignment of their book 
debts to other establishments through the agency of the Commissioner, 
all were able to meet their engagements and continue their operations 
without loss to anyone. 


§ > The development op agricultural credit operations. 


The following passage from the letter written by Mi Charles M. Saw- 
yer, Bank Commissioner, to the Governoi of Kansas, submitting his report, 
on the 1 st September 1914, puts on record the profound transformation un- 
dergone by agricultural economy in that State, and the happy influence 
exercised by the enfoi cement of the law's of T807 and 1909: “In sub- 
mitting this report I desire to call your particular attention to the fact that 
the conditions during the past year (1913) have been most unusual and 
trying. The principal crop— corn — was practically a total failure, and the 
forage crops very short The banks were called upon to finance the purchase 
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of $ 20,000 worth of grain and feeds. Coming, as it did, at a time of world- 
wide monetary stringency, following a period of widespread expansion in 
business, the situation was made doubly difficult. The way the banks have 
met this real need without forcing undue sacrifice upon their patrons is 
a splendid tribute to the solidity and good management of the banks”. 
Twenty years beforehand, i. e. before the organization of this powerful me- 
chanism of credit, it is probable that the only recource available to the 
farmers to ensure their livelihood and the continuance of their work during 
the following year would have been to get rid of their cattle for 
next to nothing, in spite of the disastrous consequences which would have 
ensued to them. The exceedingly useful function of the banks which fur- 
nished credit to farmers under State control is therefore made fully evident 
in the light of these facts. 

The influence of the law on deposit operations — the amount of which 
grows in proportion as the confidence of the public increases -forms an 
interesting element which allows of appreciating at its true value the cre- 
dit svstem in force in Kansas. 

When the first outline of the law was passed in 1891, .ill the State 
Banks came under Government control, whether they were small private 
undertakings 01 registered establishments At that time the banks of the 
latter class obtained registration by an expenditure of $ 2, without any 
guarantee to the public, as they weie in no way bound to publish accounts 
or furnish a statement of their true position. In 1891 they numbered 414, 
and the aggregate of their deposits amounted to about $ 15,000,000. Dur- 
ing tlie six years’ struggle to improve the law the deposit* remained 
alrru st stationary. In Octobei 1891 indeed they amounted to exactly 
8 15,753,438, and in March 1897 when the law was amended they stood 
at $ 15,975,501. Since then, howevei, the increase has been rapid and 
constant. In iqio the deposits were § 102,667,400 ; in September 1914, 
$ 115,208,207, and in March 1915 about $ 128,000,000. 

The aggregate capital of these banks amounted to S 23,500,000 and in 
March 1915 their loans totalled $ 103,000,000. 

As regards the effectiveness of supervision the Commissioner says : 
" In conclusion I will say it is a gratifying fact that no depositor of a Kan- 
sas State Bark has lost a single dollar through the failure of a bank for the 
past six years " 


* 


* 


* 


These facts explain the conclusion, both practical and enthusiastic, 
of the speech made by the late Governor of Kansas " Tens of thousands 
of hired hands have, through the operation of this law, become renters ; 
tens of thousands of renters have become land-owners, and I must add that 
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hundreds of thousands of discouraged, dispirited 01 inefficient farmers 
have been straightened up and have become good and prosperous citizens 

of the county What is required is small banks which will reckon 

in dollars and cents and not in thousands and millions. The banker doing 
the farmer’s business in the small town does not have to be a man who 
understands international iinance, or foreign exchange, or the undei writ- 
ing of bonds, but he must know a hundred dollar horse from a fifty dollar 
horse for that is the kind of security which he has to take 
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INTRODUCTION". 


Agricultural ci edit was one ol Ihe fits! problems 1 o claim the atten- 
tion of the Serbian Government 

Under the tieaty of peace signed b\ Prince Milosch and Fascia Mam- 
scilia in 1815 Serbia, although still a Turkish province, enjoyed a fair de- 
gree of autonomy, especially in financial matters, being fully authorized 
to draw up and put into execution hei own budget. 

During the first decades of this phase of her political life the budget 
always closed with a notable suiplus. Thus, for instance, from 1815 to 1843 
there was a surplus of 22,675,407 grosch, equivalent to about q, 000, 000 
francs. 

At that time the only form of economic activity in the country was 
agriculture, and the Government decided to favour its development, set- 
ting aside the budget surpluses as a fund out of which to grant agricul- 
tural loans. At first these loans were made for short periods (from 1 to 3 
years) but gradually they were converted into real mortgage loans running 
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for twenty-three and a half years. Agriculture enjoyed this advantage until 
i860, that is to say as long as the budget closed with a surplus. 

Although agricultural credit has long been the subject of special care 
on the part of the State, yet it can be asserted that even now it is unde- 
veloped and poorly organized. This is due to political conditions and to 
the mode of distribution of landed property. 

From 1815 to 1876 Serbia had to fight for her political independence, 
then, from 1878 to 1903 came a period of struggles between the Monarchy 
and the people, side by side with efforts to secure emancipation from for- 
eign markets. In these circumstances it was impossible to press the 
development of the several branches of economic activity. 

The system prevailing in Serbia of small and often minute holdings 
was for fnany years a hindrance to the formation of co-operative societies 
which were only founded in 1894. 

Agricultural credit is now fed by three different sources : 

(1) the “ Uprava Fondova " (Government Mortgage Bank) and the 
“ Zirat Banc a " (Agricultural Bank) ; 

(2) co-operative credit societies ; 

(3) private banks and capitalists. 

The “ Uprava Fondova »and the “ Zirat Banca ” are government mort- 
gage banks. They make long term loans to tanners, in the shape of mutual 
land loans, mortgage loans and improvement loans. 

In this article we shall deal with agricultural credit only in so far as 
these two banks are concerned. 

The co-operative credit societies make short term loans (from one month 
to two years). Their purpose is to supply farmers with the circulating 
capital required for the purchase of seed, draught cattle, farm imple- 
ments, etc. We will deal with this form of agricultural credit separately 
when studying these co-operative societies. 

Private banks and capitalists make both short term and long term 
loans. It is probable that the total value of these loans exceeds the total 
of the others but the lack of positive data prevents us from making a study 
of them 

The banks cannot lend money direct to the farmers, as they are for- 
bidden by law to endorse notes, but they do so through the agency 
of capitalists who thus become debtors to the banks and creditors to the 
farmers. This is \Urv agricultural credit transactions do not figure on the 
balance sheets of Serbian banks. 

Most of these private capitalists are gram, live-stock or fruit merchants. 
The form such loans take is that of “ advance purchase ", that is to say the 
farmer sells to the money-lender, generally at a low price, his standing 
crops. The capitalists who transact this kind of business are called 11 ze~ 
lenasci " a word which means usurer. Besides these there are real loans, 
but the rate of interest charged is generally excessive (from 20 to 30 per cent). 
As the law forbids charging an interest rate of more than 12 per cent, the ex- 
cess amount is added to the capital lent. 
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Public contempt pursues these exploiters of the ignorance and po- 
verty of the farmers, and they therefore conceal their transactions. This 
makes it impossible to study this form of agricultural credit. 


§ 1. The “ uprava fondova " from its foundation to 1898. 

During its 1837 session the “ Narodna-Skouptcina ” enacted a law pro- 
viding the funds required for building schools and hospitals. At first they 
were supplied by donations, but it was soon seen that these would not suffice 
and a poll-tax was ordered. From 1838 to 1845 trustee and legacy funds, 
and those for church endowments and for pensions to widows and orphans 
of government employees were also constituted. To increase the capital 
of these funds and so a< not to leave the money inactive it was decided in 
1841 to invest it in short term mortgage loans, maturing in from one to three 
years 

In the early years of the decade 1860-70 the government administra- 
tion was centralised. All the State banks w^ere united and the funds above 
enumerated were merged into one to which were added private and municipal 
deposits in Government banks. (Act of October 16th, 1862). A special “ Di- 
rection of Funds ", “ Uprava Fondova ”, was then created to administer 
these moneys and to invest them in mortgage loans. Thus a government 
mort gage bank, adrninistrered by the Ministry of Finance, was constituted. 

The Act of October rOth, 1862, fixed the sphere of action of this bank 
as follows : 

(1) The bank can only make first mortgage loans, which may not 
exceed one half of the appraised value of the mortgaged land. 

(2) All loans run for long tenns (thirty-two years). 

(3) No loan may be for less than 1000 grosch (about 400 francs). 

(4) The debtoi pays 6 per cent interest. (The State reserves to it- 
self 3 per cent of the interest on deposits and 1 per cent of that 011 funds). 

(5) All loans are guaranteed by the State. 

(6) Doans are made in gold, silver, or paper money. 

I11 1880 an experiment was made in paying loans in the form of land 
bonds, but it was not a success and had to be given up because the 
borrowers, unacquainted with the market for such bonds, sold them at 20 
and even 30 per cent below their value. 

The “ Uprava Fondova ” was authorized to issue and sell land bonds 
with the consent of the Minister of Finance and for an amount not to ex- 
ceed the sums granted by it on mortgage loans. 

The issue of these bonds was twice made by the Bank itself. In 1874 
it was authorized to issue them for a nominal value of 12 million francs, but 
had to suspend the sale owing to the excessive fall in their market value 
(from 80 to 50 per cent) due to the economic crisis of 1873. Again in 
1886 it sold bonds on behalf of the State for a nominal value of twelve and 
a half million francs at the rate of from 83 % to 50 per cent of their face 
value, to the Berlin Commercial Bank (Berliner Handels ge set Ischaft), 
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During the first thirty-six years of its life, that is to say up to the time 
of its reorganization, the benefits derived from the “ Uprava Fondova 
were restricted. The Belgrade land-owners whose lands were near the ca- 
pital, and large rural land-owners who were able to arrange for big loans, 
derived great benefit therefrom, not so the small country land-owneis, 
as the bank had no branch offices in the villages and the costs, amounting 
to at least 200 francs on each transaction, were too heav} r for small loans, For 
this reason small holders generally applied for assistance to large land- 
owners who obtained money from the bank and then lent it to them. 

Nor was the admimstiation of the “ Uprava Fondova " successful. 
The land appraisers not being held responsible for their estimates often made 
inaccurate valuations, so that many credits became of doubtful value. 
The balance sheet for 1895 shows that of all its outstandig credits, then 
amounting to 25,400,508 francs, 12,093,665 consisted in unpaid and capita- 
lized interest. The State had to disburse about 10 million francs to make 
good the loans it had guaranteed. 


* 


A 


* 


As stated, the ” Upyava Fondova ” oulj makes 11101 1 gage loan •>, 1 heteiore 
to meet the need for short term agricultural loans the Government 01- 
ganized the so-called provincial banks under the supervision of the Ministry 
of Finance. These made small loans (from 60 to 6000 francs) lorsJioit pe- 
nods (from one to three yeais). 

These banks were, however, unsuccessful, so much so that they went 
out oi business after three or four years. The provincial banks were offi- 
cially liquidated in 1895 and their business was wound up by the “ Uprava 
Fondova ”. Theii failure was due to the high fig me fixed as a maximum 
amount for the loans. I11 three to four years all the capital of these banks 
was absorbed in loans to large land-owners, to whom small farmers weie ob- 
liged to apply in their turn. The only advantage derived from them was 
that they somewhat facilitated business dealings between the several vil- 
lages and the “ Uprava Fondova ”, as they collected on its behalf payments 
due from debtors. 


§ 2. The reorganization oe the “ uprava fondova ” under 

THE 1898 ACT. 


We have already seen that the " Uprava Fondova ” during the first 
tliirty-six years of its life was not successful, and this led to its reorganization 
in 1898. As a result, is was removed from the management of the Ministry 
of Finance, given a larger measure of autonomy, and placed under the su- 
pervision of the Ministry of Commerce. 
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All its business is controlled by a board consisting of seven members, 
a director appointed by the Minister oi Commerce, three members of Parlia- 
ment elected by the Chamber, a University professor, a Councillor of State, 
and a Merchant. The Academic Council of the Univeisity, the Council 
of State and the Administrative Council of the National Bank each nominates 
two University professors, two Councillors of State and two met chants, and 
the Minister makes the appointments. The Director is appointed for 
five years, the other members of the Board only for four. 

Supervision by the Minister of Commerce is exercised indirectly by 
a Board of Vigilance consisting of five members, appointed by the Minister 
himself, who remain in office fot five years. 

The member of the Board of Management and the Boatd of Vigilance 
arc replaced alternately, two by two. 

The Central Bank with its seat in Belgrade lias branch office > in the chief 
provincial towns, managed by employees appointed by the Central. These 
branch offices collect payments and act as agencies between the Central 
and its clients, supplying information on the solvency of those indebted 
to the bank ot who apply for loans, on the quality of the mortgaged 
lands, etc., but they may not grant themselves loans. 

The circulating capita! of the “ Uprava Fondova " consists of funds and 
deposits, new resouues having been added to those originally assigned to 
it. Their total value is shown by the lollowing table 

Frs 


Hospil.il Funds ... 9,015,515.95 

School Funds 2,616,960.00 

Pension funds . 12,525,93840 

Forestry funds 2,810,129.50 

Insurance against hail hinds 1,725,059.30 

5 Live-Stock insurance funds 1565)27.20 

Water- course regulation funds 1,071,840.90 

Road building funds 785,566 -S5 

Miscellaneous funds 28,053,124.70 

Trustee deposits 4,788,209,80 

Judiciary deposits 5,994,07141 

Church and Convent deposits 525,981,33 


Besides these funds and deposits the circulating capital of the 
" Uprava Fond ova " consists of reserve funds and of deposits made by pri- 
vate parties. The reserve funds amounted in 1913 to 1,000,000 francs 
and private deposits to 6,796,743.50 francs. 

From the banking standpoint the “ Uprava Fondova ” ought not to 
invest private deposits, which come under the category of short term loans, 
in mortgage loans made for long terms. In practice, however, this invest- 
ment oi the money has given rise to no difficulties, not even during the 
Balkan wars. Private deposits arc only nominally made foi short terms ; 
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in reality they are for long terms as the depositors are capitalists on the 
look out for permanent investments who do not wish to invest their capital 
only tor a short time. 

The above reorganization carried out in 1898 enlarged the sphere of 
action of the “ Uprava Fond ova Besides making mortgage loans, it 

was authorized to lend money to the Government and the municipalities, 
such loans being guaranteed by national and municipal revenue receipts. 

The loans made to the Government were always of little importance. 
At the end oi 1913 the Government indebtedness to the bank amounted to 
2,987,043.6oirancson current account, and the loans made to the peasantry 
for their support during bad years amounted to 2,956,321.80 francs. 
On the other hand, the loans to municipalities developed rapidly At the 
end of 1913 they amounted in all to 49,958,375 55 francs. 

The law of 1898 regulated mortgage loan^ as follows * such loans may 
be made on : 

(a) urban building-lots ; 

(b) urban buildings, built ot solid materials, and included within 
the municipal area ; 

(c) 011 suburban lands and lands situated in their vicinity (fields, 
meadows, pasture lands, orchards, vineyards, maiket guldens, etc ) ex- 
clusive of the value of any buildings erected thereon. 

Mortgage loans may not be made on buildings constructed ol perish- 
able material, or erected for non-profit earning purposes such as hospitals, 
schools, churches, etc., on mines, manufacturing plant, village inns, lands 
in the vicinity of lakes or rivers subject to floods 

As these rules show, the “ Uprava Fondova ” only accepts as security 
real estate yielding a steady income, not subject to risk, which can be 
sold at any time (1). 

(2) All loans are made on the security ol fust mortgages for an 
amount not exceeding one half of the appraised value of the property. 

The appraisement is made b> a Commission of 5 persons appointed by 
the “ Uprava bondova ”, one of whose employees is oiten present. The 
appraisers must state whether the value of the property is likely to increase 
or decline, whether it is exposed to clanger from natural causes, etc 

(5) All loans are made for 32 years. The borrower may repay his 
indebtedness before the expiration of this term on giving 6 months’ notice, 
but the “ Uprava Fondova ” cannot recall the loan before maturity unless 
the borrower should fail to pay his amortization annuity, or the property 
should be suddenly exposed to some danger. 

(4) Loans may not be made for less than 500 francs. 

(5) The maximum rate of interest is 6 per cent, payable in advance. 

The law fixes no minimum rate, so the “ Uprava Fondova ” may make 

loans at a lower interest rate. 

(6) The loans are made in gold or silvei, never in land-bonds. The 


(t) St-'J the Rirluinuntdiry Report^ for 1808, pp t si -471 
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choice depends solely on the Bank : it can pay in gold a loan asked for in 
silver, or vice-versa. 

(7) Government guarantee is done away with, but holds good for 
those loans granted prior to the reorganization of the Bank On the other 
hand, the procedure for foreclosure, when carried out on behalf of the 
“ Uprava Fondooa ”, lias been simplified, as for other concerns it is so com- 
plicated that proceedings are often prolonged for years and years. 

With the consent of the Minister of Commerce, the “ Uprava Fond or a ” 
may issue land -mortgage bonds secured by its mortgages and municipal 
bonds for loans to municipalities. The total value of each of these two se 
curities may not exceed the amount respectively lent on mortgages or to 
municipalities. 

The land-bonds may be with or without premiums and are amortizable 
in 32 years They are payable to bearer and are guaranteed by the State. 

Until four or five yeais ago the “ Uprava Fond ova ” abstained from 
issuing such bonds tearing that they would lower the value of those already 
on the market. In 1909 the actual total value of t hese latter was 800,000 
francs less than tlieir face value. This state of things altered in it)io: the 
" Uprava Fondooa ” was then compelled to make a loan of jo, 000, 000 francs 
for which it gave its creditor a like amount in land-bomb, bearing interest 
at the rate of 4 per cent. 

The balance sheet tor jqi 3 show s the nominal value all the land -1 Hinds 
then in circulation amounting to 1,219,200 francs at 5 per cent and 29,2813000 
at 4 }/ 2 per cent. 


§ 3. Tin-. results ok the “ uprava fo vdova’s m mortgage credit. 


At the end ol 1913 the mortgage business of the “ Uprava Fondoui ” 
showed loans made for a total amount ol 75,803 83O.70 francs. Of this sum 
4,578,373.1)0 francs weie accounted for by loans granted before the reor- 
ganization effected in 1898, and 71,225, jbj.io by loans made since that date. 

The balance sheet for 1913 does not classify, as did that of 1909. the va- 
rious categories of borrowers to whom mortgage loans wen- made and the 
totals for each class. 

At the end of 1909 the total loans made on mortgages amounted to 
45,565,915 f lanes, divided as follow's : 


(1) Loans made in Belgrade . 

(a) to farmer^ 

(b) to non farmers . . . 

(2) Loans made in other cities 

(a) to farmers 

(b) to non farmers . . . 

(3) Loans made in village-. . 

(a) to farmers 

(b) to non farmers . . . 


Krs. 23.912,59b or 52. \ ° 0 

,, 181,172 

23,731,424 

14,700,179 or 32.4 ° n 
,, 281,(72 

14,4x8,507 

». 6,953,140 or 15.* 7 0 , 

5,158,074 » 

,, 1,794,100 
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By separating the agricultural from the non-agricultnral loans we 
get the following st itemuit 

(i) Agricultural loans Fis 5621 M8 or 12 >0 per cent 

/a) Non -agricultural loins > ^9 <>44 097 » 8770 per cent 


If we presume is is not unlikely that the 1 itio rein lined stationary 
during the ensuing lour \eirs we should have the following statement 
for 191^ 


fi) Loins m idt 

0) 

( >) t »> 

( 4 ) „ . 

(V 


m Bclgiack 
, other cFi s 
, village s 
, to farm ci 
non turner^ 


1 rs >97212x060 

24 560 443 20 
1 1 5~2 182 90 
9 52 > 871 90 
66 ^79 964 e$o 


These diti lend themselves to the following con ldtiations 

(a) The business don* b\ the IJpraoa 1 ouiova f I 1 - \eiv nuall 
a^ compelled both to the nvnliblc capital and to tlu length of tunc covered, 

(b) Alorc thin lulf ol the total lmount lent his been granted to 
non ague ulturrTs ot Bclgiadc tnd other eities wlulc tilt agncultuial loans 
made m tin \ill igcs onl\ iccount for 1 minimum ot t hi business dom This 
show- tbit tlu Uptaia 1 0 ml ot a ” his been ulc quite to meet the lequne- 
ruuiL ol mb m mortgi^t en dit but not tho c of ign* ultmal moitgige 
ucdit 

Th' e uises of this uc 

(t) Th jt the on dilating 1 apital avulabh ioi tin l put a / and ova ’ 

is in ick quite to the requirements ot lgrieultur il eudit Jl is theieiore 

c scutnl that it tollow the excmplc of ill s*milai foreign bulks and sc dire 
l)v 'i I0111 1 c bv the emission ot lmd bonds tlu icqumte Guilds 

(2) Tint tlu lestricted number oi lk briueh ofticc^ which uc used 
only for collecting debts hinders the work ot the Uptftva Fondova ” 
111 loc dities it a distance trom headqu irters at Btlgi ide The Upra 
va Fondova ’ will then hire have to organise ni my othci bt inch ofhets and 
empower them to gi int loans within the district^ unde r then management, 
subject to the super vision of the head ofhee 

(>) Tint tlie minimum imount ot the loan h\ d b> the law at 500 

Iranes and the excessively high costs (200 francs it least) which have to 

be met , especially m the case of small loans make it impossible foi more 
than half of the cite land owners to avail themselv^ of the services of the 
‘ Upraval onrtova ’ Now a* is known small and ivu ige-^ized holdings pre- 
vail in Serbia while the homestead laws forbid s curing debts on holdings 
of from 3 to 4 hectare s the income from which is re quired to ensure a bare 
livelihood This me ms th it in order to render 1 stivicc to average-sized and 
small holders the minimum imount fixed by law must be lowered reducing 
the costs 
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Besides the causes above set forth, consequent on the defective or- 
ganization of the “ V pram Fondova” and such as it can therefore eliminate, 
there are others which can only be eliminated by government action. We 
will mention the moie important. 

In Serbia the cadaster has not yet been completed although it was be- 
gun 2S years ago, and theie are no land-registration books. Il is true that 
there aie the so-called tapic 01 title deeds for each holding or estate, but 
they do not ensure publicity nor indisputable certainty of titles. In man} 
districts the title to land, especially forest land, is disputable, whereas it 
is well known that a cad ister, land-registeis, and the accurate delimitation 
of holdings are ewmtial conditions foi the development of mortgage credit. 


^ 4 Tur z iR \ r b \\c \ ’ 

In i 80 f Mulal Pisa a oolija in the pastialate ot Niscb, oigamzed 
the s o called Man /i-S nidiu , a provincial bank financed by tithes paid bv 
tilt farnicis, the capital of which w r as intended to fonn a fund out of which 
to grant than loans Alter two veais Midat Pascia handed in the bj 
lance -sheet to the Tuikish government, which expiessed its satisfaction, 
and ordered all the pascias in the limpiie to organise similar banks in the 
distnets subject to theii administiation The organization of these banks, 
was the same as that of the bank foundtd by Midat Fascia, except that 
they wire authorized to giant loins not only 1o faimus but dso to tiadeis 
and artisans 

Twenty \cais liter a Commission was appointed to study the lesults 
of the work of these banks and to suggest neccssaiy amendments 

The Commission handed in its leport in t 8<S8, showing 

(r) Th it the management of these bank-* was defective as the} w T ere 
administered free ot chaige by inexpci lenced }>eisons and were not sub 
ject to goveimnent inspection. 

TIl it agricultural loans wcic but an insignificant feature of then 
woik as almost all tlu capital was lent to non-farmers. 

The Commission suggested the following steps : 

(а) That the banks be placed under government inspection ; 

(б) That the voluntary administrator be replaced by a salaried stall. 
(c) That loans to non-agricultu lists be no longer made 

The government accepted these pioposals, and on August 15th, 1888 
a law was enacted for the reorganization ot the 1 Men ati -San dues, known 
as the law on the State Mortage Bank called “ Zirat-Banca 

Organisation and administration - - The law provided for a government 
mortgage bank with head-quarters at Constantinople ; the Mcnati -San dues 
then in existence were to become its branch offices , and local bnaks 
were to be opened in the capital towns of the Sanjakatas. 

The bank, or rather its head-quarters, was placed under the super- 
vision of the Ministry of Commerce and Public Works , the business to be 
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managed by a Board of Administration consisting of nine persons, two 
directors appointed by the Ministry of Commerce, a Councillor of State, 
a member of the Government auditing department, a member of the Cham- 
bers of Commeice, a member of the Chambers of Agriculture, and three 
other membeis, appointed respectively by the Ministers of Commerce, of 
Finance, and of Public Instruction. The cashier and the accountant 
were also to be appointed by the Minister of Commerce. 

The Vigilance Committee was to consist of 5 persons appointed by the 
Ministers of Commerce, Finance, and Public Instruction. 

Branch offices were to be opened in the capital towns of the Vilajets. 
In 1909 there were 62 in the whole Turkish Empire. In Serbia there are 
two, one at Scoplje (Uskiib), the other at Monastir. 

The blanch offices, like the Central, have their Boards of Administra- 
tion consisting of six persons : two employees appointed by the Minister of 
Commerce, two town councillors, two members representing the Chambers 
of Commerce and the Chambers of Agriculture. Where such Chambers do 
not exist the Commune appoints two more representatives of its own. There 
are no special Vigilance Committees for the branch offices. The duties of 
such are pei formed b> the two employees appointed by the Government 
and b} those appointed by the Central Bank. Except for this supervision , 
the branch offices enjoy complete autonomy. They are empowered to 
recover all debts, to make loans, etc., they are only lcquired to send an 
annual statement of accounts to the Central Bank. 

The local banks have their offices in the capital towns of the Sania- 
kates. In 1909 there were 421 in the Turkish Empire ; in Serbia theie are 
about 25. 

They, too, have their Boards of Administration, but their management 
is dependent on the branch bank in their respective vilajets. The loans which 
they grant must have the sanction of this branch bank. 

The Capital. — In the matter of capital the Zirat Banca, or rather its 
branch offices are, so to speak, the heirs of the Menati-Sanduks. The whole 
of the circulating capital of these latter as well as their credit assets, were 
handed over to their respective branch banks. The same holds good of their 
revenue : the branch banks now receive the additional half per cent, 
super-tithe formerly paid to the Menati-Sanduks. 

The law fixes the total amount which the capital of the Zirat Banca is to 
attain at 25,000,000 Turkish pounds. The l j 2 per cent addition to the tithes 
is to cease as soon as the capital amounts to 10,000,000 Turkish pounds. 
The remainder, up to the amount of 25,000,000, is to be furnished out of 
profits earned ; after which all profits will accrue to the State. 

At the end of 3909 the capital of the Zirat Banca amounted to 10,000,000 
Turkish pounds ; nevertheless the 1 / 2 per cent super tithe tax continued to 
be collected as before. The money furnished to the Central or to a Branch 
Office is entered to its debit. 

The data on the cash in hand and the credit assets of the branch offices 
at Uskiib and Monastir, that is to say of the branch banks in Serbian 
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territory, are not yet complete ; but it may be reckoned that this capital 
amounts to not less than 15,000,000 francs. 

Transactions. — The law authorizes the Ziiat Banca to 

(1) make mortgage loans to agriculturists ; 

(2) make loans to the State , 

(3) accept deposits ; 

(4) transact agricultural business on commission ; 

(5) collect certain forms of revenue for the State and make payments 
on its behalf. 

We will restrict ourselves to a <tudy of the first kind of transaction, 
merely giving a few figures for groups 2 and 3. At the end of the business 
year 1909-10 deposits amounted to about 200,000 francs and loans granted 
to the State to about 50,000,000 francs 

As to mortgage loans, the law provides that : 

(1) The bank may only make loans to agriculturists and they are 
generally secured by mortgages. In view of the feudal system which pre- 
vails in the country the Bank allows the Cipcija, farming land belonging to 
an Aga> to offer a suietv willing to mortgage his lands to the bank. 

It the land to be mortgaged is “ mulk", that is to say the personal 
property of an individual, it can be mortgaged without further ado , if, on 
the other hand, it is “ vakuj ” or Erast Mine, that is to say land belonging 
to the State or to corporations, a sale pro jot ma is required, as the law does 
not pemiit such lands to be burdened with endebtedness The property 
is sold to an employee of the Bank’s as the Bank itself is not allowed to own 
land, and this employee in his turn moitgages it to the Bank. 

Exceptionally the Bank may grant agricultural loans for short terms 
without mortgage security, but on collective security, to tobacco growers 
for not more than 5000 grosch, and to farmers who have suffered loss 
from natural causes (harvest failure, fire, flood, and so forth). 

(2) The loans are made for short terms (3 to 12 months) and for long 
terms (3 to 10 years). In the first case, interest is paid in advance, and the 
loan is repaid in a bulk sum at maturity In the second case, loans are repaid 
by instalments. Their life many be prolonged in cases of crop failure. 

(3) The interest rate is 6 per cent. The Bank deducts from long 
term loans 1 per cent for management expenses. 

(4) Under the provisions of the law the Bank may not make a loan 
for more than 15,000 grosch, but in practice it has made loans for larger 
amounts. 

(5) Foreclosures made on behalf of the Bank are relieved by law from 
all formalities, so that the Bank can leeover the sums due to it within two 
or three months. 


♦ 

* * 

As already stated, the Zirat Banca was organized to meet the require- 
ments of agrarian credit ; yet agriculture has derived hardly any benefit 
therefrom owing to the still prevalent feudal system. 


7 
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The tillers of the soil are rarely land-owners ; the land belongs to the 
feudatories (Aga) who alone can offer it as mortgage security, thus obtain- 
ing money on loan from the Zirat Banco , . Such loans however do not be- 
nefit agriculture as the Aga applies them to his own ends, lending the money 
again to traders and artisans who cannot obtain credit from the bank 
as they are not land-owners. Tenant farmers can only obtain loans if they 
happen to be tobacco-growers, or if their crops fail, but they must then offer 
collective security. 

In 1908 the total loans made by the Zirat Banco amounted to 489,556 
Turkish pounds. Of this amount 477,140 Turkish pounds, i. e. 86 per 
cent, was lent to land-owners, and only 67,416, or 14 per cent to farmers. 

During the Balkan wars many of the papers belonging to the Zirat 
Banco were destroyed, especially those dealing with loans granted within 
the Kingdom of Serbia, bm the Serbian Government was prompt in 
collecting and asceitaining all facts concerning the management of the. 
branch offices and local banks within the Kingdom. 

So far the only data available are those for the vilajetoi Uskiib for which 
we are able to give the following table : 


Scat of the Branch office or local bank j 

I 

I 

I 

Uskub 

Rgri Palanca 

Ghiglani 

Vucitru 

Preseevo 

Gratovo 

Prizzen j 

Gostivar I 


Mortgage 

Doans made 
on collective 

loans 

security 


_ 

3,451,646 

728,978 

583,610 

— 

895,895 

226,552 

104,279 

38,418 j 

835,519 

272,920 j 

910,693 

1 

635/U9 

l 

I 

1,305,344 

450 


Inteiest 

| Total Debts 

399,104 

1 

4,579,728 

23,389 

606,999 

22,461 

1,143.908 

2,903 

145,600 

16,875 

1,125,314 

33,593 

944,286 

8,925 

644,544 

19,820 

1,325,564 



MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CREDIT 
IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


THE FIRST RESULTS OF THE L AW CONSTITUTINl. CHOI'S A SECURITY FOR 
LOANS — La Nacion , But nos Ayres, Fehnwry 17, mi6 hi Fslatuuto, Moil! e\ uleo, 
Vlth Year, No 128, Januaiy i<)i6 


The law constituting crops a valid security for loans in Argentina, 
which is dated the 19th October 1914, gave noteworthy results in its first 
year of enforcement. 

A report by the director of agricultural legislation and live stock to the 
Minister of Agriculture gives detailed particulars of the number and amount 
of loan operations on the security of crops effected during the year 
1915. The different offices connected with this department registered dur- 
ing that period 7954 contracts of a total value of 42 292.537 pesos. Out 
of this number 1372 contracts had been cancelled from the registers on the 
3rd December 1915, owing to the repayment of the corresponding loans. 

The report points out that none of the creditors was under the necess- 
ity of taking legal proceedings for recovery of the sums lent, the debtors 
having met their engagements with complete punctuality. 

An examination of the operations for one month brings out clearly the 
development undergone in a short space of time by this form of credit in 
the various parts of the Republic, and also shows the amount of the three 
great classes of loans and the relation between their amount and the number. 

For this purpose the above cited report classifies the loans of this de- 
scription registered in J anuary 1916 from this three-fold point of view. Dur- 
ing that month 492 agricultural pledge contracts were registered for a to- 
tal of £5,207,876.92. This sum is made up as follows in reference to 
territorial divisions : Federal capital 97 contracts of a total value of 
£ 2,505,956.75 ; Buenos Ayres 81 for £ 1,134,40.32 ; Santa F<§, 61 for 
£ 284,569,74 ; Entre Rios 12 for £ 296,314.38 ; Mendoza, 44 for £ 138,435,96; 
San Juan, 4 for £ 14,650 ; Salta 1 for £ 500 ; San Luis, 6 for £ 89,000 ; and 
finally Pampa, 26 contracts for 98,917.58 pesos. 

If we examine the nature of the assets on which the loan was secured, 
we find that during the above month loans on the security of crops proper 
represent 2,008,389.57, loans on livestock, 2,774,942.09 and loans on agrk 
cultural machinery and equipment 424,545.26 pesos. 
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Finally, with regard to the amount of the contracts, the following 
classification is found : 



Amount 1 

f I.oan 

Number 
ol cun ti acts 

Total value 

From 

1 

to 

500 

52 

i«, 755 - 8 j 

)) 

501 

b 

2,000 

it8 

i(>6, 574.85 

)> 

2,001 

» 

10,000 

184 

1,291,838 88 


10,001 

)) 

100,000 

112 

2,504,096.84 


100,001 

)) 

500,000 

() 

1,226,610 52 


Tlie^e figures show that medium and large landowners in particular 
resorted to this foim of ciedit during January 1916 The opetations for 
the year 1915, however, taken as a whole, were transacted chiefly by small 
owners, the amount of the bulk of the loans lying between 2,000 and 5,000 
pesos 

The foregoing particulars point to the conclusion that the law consti- 
tuting crops etc a valid security for loans fulfilled a real need in Argentina, 
and that it will contribute powerfully to the development of agriculture, 
wbioL it supplies with easy credit at a low rate of interest. 


CANADA. 


THE BRITISH COIyTTMHI AGRlCUI/flTRAI, CRUMT \CT. - Hu (,rain (rrown s’ 

(tuidi , \\ mmpeg, May 24, iqi() 

At the last session of the British Columbia Legislature, an fi Agricul- 
tural Act, 1915”, was passed. This act brings under its jurisdiction the en- 
tire work of promoting agriculture in British Columbia and provides a 
system of agricultural ciedit to assist it. This is the first system of agricul- 
tural credit instituted by any province in Canada and is modelled after 
that now in operation in New Zealand. 

This act is divided into five parts : Part I. deals with agricultural cre- 
dit ; Part II with incorporation of associations without share capital. 
These include farmers’ and women’s institutes, fruit growers’ associations, 
dairymen's, poultrymen’s, stock breeders’ associations, etc. Part III. pio- 
vides for the incorporation of 25 persons into associations with share capital 
to carry on manufacturing finished farm pioducts, keeping livestock, deal- 
ing in farm products of all kinds, as well as fertilizers, explosives, spray 
materials, building stoi age plants, and othej buildings, buying land or 
implements, etc. These associations may group themselves into district 
exchanges and these again may be united under a central exchange for the 
province, these associations may borrow money upon mortgage bonds, 
or may invest any money they have on hand on the security of mortgages 
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or real estate. The principle of one member one vote and majority rule 
holds, also no member may vote at a general meeting of an association 
who has not sold his main crop through the association, for the past year, 
or who has not signed a contract to do so during the corning year. By 
Part VI. creamery inspection is provided for. By Part VII. a board of 
horticulture is instituted to regulate and direct matters pertaining to the 
fruit industry. 

Agricultural Loans Section. * As stated, Part I. deals with the insti- 
tution of a system of agricultural loans. For the administration of loans 
under this act an “ Agricultural Credit Commission ” has been formed, 
consisting of a superintendent and lour other directors with full powers of 
a corporate body. The superintendent is appointed for ten years by the 
Lyieutenant- Governor, and devotee all Ins time to the work. Two direct- 
ors are appointed by the lieutenant- Governor for ten years and each must 
have been engaged in farming m the province of Btitish Columbia before 
being eligible for appointment. The othei two directors aie the deputy 
ministers of finance and agiuultuie lespectively A deputy-superinten- 
dent may be appointed, but he ha"' no voting power. This commission has 
a department of appraisal and valuation to lix the basis of value of property 
on which loans are to be made No director but the superintendent re- 
ceives any remuneration. The commission meets monthly and theie are 
special meetings on lequest of two directors 

Working Capital - - Money is iaised by issue of securities and sums 
appropriated by the legislative assembly The commission has the power 
to issue securities by approval of the Bie lit en ant- Governor by order in coun- 
cil for periods not exceeding -jo years and at rates determined by the mi- 
nister of finance. The sale of securities is negotiated by the finance minister. 
Guarantee of securities exceeding £ 15,000,000 must be secured by special 
authorization of the legislature. All money is paid into the bank to the 
“ Agricultural Credit Commission’s Account ” . All money raised may be re- 
invested in securities until lequired. 

A reserve fund may be established to which all net earnings go up to 
£ 100,000 and may be used to cover losses. 

A sinking fund is established to fully provide fot interest on gua- 
ranteed securities and the redemption of such securities at maturity. 

Loan Regulations. — Boans may be made on agricultural surveyed land 
free from all encumbrances, liens and interests other than those vested in 
the Crown. Where loans have already been made outside this Act, loans 
made under the Act may be made when the total amount of the previous 
loan and the one applied for does not exceed the maximum capacity of the 
land based on valuation by the appraisal department and the consent of 
the holders of the first loan. 

Boans may be made to acquire land for agricultural purposes and pay- 
ment of encumbrances already on such laud ; for clearing or dyking land ; 
storing water or building irrigation works ; erection of farm buildings ; 
purchase of livestock, machinery and fertilizers ; or other productive 
purposes determined by the commission. 
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Security for loans tnust be determined on the basis of agricultural 
productiveness for the purposes just mentioned, the ability of an appli- 
cant to make a fair living for himself and his family from the farming of 
his land under the proposed improvements being taken into account. An 
association in order to receive a loan must not only be solvent and have 
adequate earning powers but also a clean record. Of course the opinion 
of the commission on the ability of the applicant to use the loan to his 
economic benefit is the final deciding factor. The purpose of each loan 
must be distinctly set forth in each and every application and any or all 
additional details or references as desired 

The minimum loan to individuals is $ 250 and the maximum $ 10,000. 
Associations may borrow over $ to 000 only after special sanction under 
an order-m-council Preference is to be shown to loans under $ 2.000, 
Sixty per cent of the appraised value of the land offered as security is to be 
the maximum amount of any loan, this to be calculated after the increased 
value due to the proposed improvements has been added Loans may be 
given by instalments, but only when the actual purpose the money is 
lent for is accomplished When a loan is approved the applicant must 
advance his secunty within three months or suffer a withdrawal of the ap- 
proval and lose the fees advanced. No person connected with the admin- 
istration of the Act may secure a loan, and in determining loans where the 
applicant is a relative of one of the directors no part must be taken in discuss- 
ion or voting by that director The same applies to partnerships or where 
the applicant is debtor under mortgage to an association of which any di- 
rector of the commission may be a member. Mortgages to be taken eith- 
er on long dated loans, short dated loans or single season loans and re- 
gistered under the Land Registry Act 

Rates of Interest — The rate of interest to be charged is not set but 
shall not exceed one per cent per annum more than the rate actually paid 
by the commission on the net amount realized from the sale of securities 
by which the funds for loaning were raised Long term loans are to be 
repaid with interest m thirty-six and a half years, thirty years, or twenty 
years, i e within the periods mentioned sufficient will be added to the 
interest each year entirely to discharge the debt at the end of these 
periods This combined charge shall be payable in equal half-yearly in- 
stalments 

Short term Loans — Short teim loans shall not be for more than ten years 
or less than three, and may vary up to $ 2,000 for an individual or $ 10,000 
for an association These loans need not be subject to amortization like 
the long term loans, but repayment must be made on terms suitable to 
the commission, in tact that part of the Act pertaining to combined interest 
and principal and half-yearly payments does not apply to short term loans. 

Single season loans for aiding the purposes previously mentioned may be 
made and such will be repayable within twelve months. Two thousand 
dollars to individuals and $ 10,000 to associations is also the limit for these and 
they are secured by promissory note as well as by mortgage. Many farm- 
ers like to pay off an amortization loan before maturity and this is pro- 
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vided tor. Additional sums of not less than $25 and any multiple of that 
sum may be paid on any interest due date. 

Failure of the borrower to live up to his agreement by not repaying his 
loans on due date, by expending his loan unwisely or by not observing the 
conditions of the agreement in other essential ways empowers the commiss- 
ion to seize the security for the loan and dispose of it as best it can, or 
lease the land for a term not exceeding ten years. Losses occurring in this 
way are made up from the reserve fund of the association. 

A pre-emptor or purchaser of Crown lands may borrow money under 
the deferred payment system, but of course deeds of grant cannot be issued 
on this land while the mortgage is in existence. Where he fails to live up 
to his obligations in connection with a loan the Crown grant for this land 
may pass to the commission which may resell it as it sees fit. Loans 
will only be granted to homesteaders of good standing. Loans may also 
be granted under this Act on security of mortgage on land for which Crown 
grants have not been issued in the province of British Columbia, held as 
homestead, pre-emption or purchase, under an> Act of the Dominion Par- 
liament of this land being foi bidden until all loans are repaid. 

A scale of fees, costs, etc , which must be paid by applicants in advance 
is to be determined For the immediate working of the Act an appro- 
priation of $ 50,000 is to be taken from the Consolidated Revenue Fund 
of the province, the .same to be repaid later. 

This Act became operative on April 26, 1916 


FRANCE 


THK WORKING OF CREDIT ON REAL ESTATE NEAR 1 HE FRONT BulLtm dt 
I'Vmon ( eniralt Uc\ Syndicate des AgnculUurs dc Fiance Juty-August, iqiO 


In virtue of the law of io April 1908, which facilitates the acquisition 
of small holdings by workmen in the towns and the country , the Societies for 
Credit on Real Estate receive advances from the State at 2 % and lend 
(on the guarantee of a mortgage and a life insurance) to persons of small 
means four fifths of what they need in order to acquire or build a healthy 
house, or to acquire a field or garden of one hectare, of the maximum value 
of 1,200 francs, which they engage themselves to cultivate. 

The Society for Credit on Real Estate of Saint Omer (Pas-de- Calais) 
was one of the first, in date and in importance, to be founded with a view to 
the application of this law. In spite of the exceptional circumstances of 
the present time — in spite of the mobilisation of many of those to whom 
loans have been conceded — the Society obtained in 1915 encouraging 
results, which show incidentally with what confidence the future is envisaged 
in this district so little distant from the front. 

The total sum paid by those who had borrowed on mortgages reached 
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11,988.25 francs in 1914; in 1915 it rose to 16,998.85 francs — an increase 
of 5,000.60 francs. 

Only seven debtors out of eighty-three have paid nothing during 
the year ; and of these seven there are two whose houses are not finished. 

For such of the borrowers from the Society as have been killed by the 
enemy the Caisse Nationale d' Assurances has paid the amount of the insured 
sums as soon as it has received adequate documentary evidence as to the 
case. The Society for Credit on Real Estate received under this head 
804,65 francs from the one source and 3,468.20 francs from the other. 

Since its foundation the Society has realized 83 loans, amounting to 
312,162.70 francs. 


HUNGARY. 


MORTGAGE ESTABLISHMENTS IN HUNGARY IN 1915. Van Roykn (H. J. B.) 

Pester Lloyd. Budapest 

In spite of the war the results obtained in the past year by the Hung- 
arian mortgage establishments have not been bad. They have even been 
better than in 1914. 

The State having brought the investment market largely under contri- 
bution, in order to meet the costs of the war, the sale of mortgage securities and 
of bonds bearing a somewhat low rate of interest has naturally been difficult, 
and this in itself explains the calm aspect of mortgage transactions in 
1914. A check must for that matter have been received in the previous 
year, the demand for credit having almost entirely ceased. Although 
the hopes which were founded last spring on the harvest were not realized, 
the unheard of rise in the price of the products of the soil was found to be 
so advantageous to the great landed proprietors and the peasants, that 
not only was the need for agricultural credit not felt, but it became possible 
to repay debts and a respectable sum was received by the bank in deposits. 
Further the division of landed property and the trade in real estate have 
been almost entirely interrupted by the war: consequently there have 
not been the calls on credit which these transactions usually necessitate. 

The stagnation of business as regards building enterprise has not been 
modified, for the scarcity of labour and its sensible increase in cost do not 
allow new building to be undertaken. 

In spite of the fact that, at the petition of the building contractors and 
the tile factories, the Hungarian government agreed at the beginning of the 
year with the mortgage establishments of the capital, that, in order to aid 
this branch of business, a loan on mortgage of 50 million crowns would be 
placed at its disposition, no such transaction was in fact effected. 

Consequently the activities of most of the mortgage institutions were 
Jiifiited to the liquidation of loans previously conceded, and, in some cases. 
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to the conversion of loans on securities and on current accounts into mort- 
gage loans. 

Since, with several exceptions, the Hungarian mortgage establishments 
are mixed financial institutions which discharge all the activities of banks, 
it goes without saying that the profound influence exercised by the war on 
the national economy has had a strong reaction on current financial oper- 
ations. The exceptions alluded to aie • the Hungarian Institute for Band 
Credit (Ungarhches Bodenkreciitinstitut) , the Provincial Institute for L,and 
Credit for Small I y and-owners ( Landes - Bodenkredtimstitut fur Klcingrtmd- 
besitzer), the Hungarian Mortgage Bank (Un^arische Hypothekenbank) , the 
Central Mortgage Bank of Hungarian Savings Banks Joint Stock Society 
in Buda-Pesth (Zentralhypothekenbank Ungarischer Sparkassen A. G. 
in Budapest), and the Mortgage Establishment of Transylvanian Savings 
Banks in Medgyes (Pfandbriefanstalt Siebcnburgischer Sparkassen in 
Medgyes). 

The enormous lealization in paper money of products traded in and 
woik accomplished, as well as the rarity of cases in which credit has 
been granted, have resulted in an extraordinary increase of cash through- 
out the country In all the banks investments have increased while the 
circulation of stocks has diminished 

In order to allow the pronouncement of an opinion as to the influence 
which these combination^ of cn cunistances have had, in modifying the re- 
sults obtained in the previous veai by the mortgage establishments, the 
author gives the balance-sheet of the r4 institutions of Buda-Pesth, the 
io establishments in the Hungarian province (I) and the 4 institutions of 
Croatia which have the right to issue mortgage securities and bonds 

The recapitulation of the results obtained by the institutions of Buda- 
Pesth leads to the statement that the total amount of mortgage loans, 
municipal loans and similai transactions, with the stocks which serve as 
guarantee for issues of loans, was 4,455 52 million crowns at the end of 
1915, as against 3,50b 44 and 3,475 73 million crowns in 1914 and in 1913. 
The circulation of mortgage securities, municipal bonds, bonds on lots, 
titles to rents and railway bonds, as well as titles to mortgage funds, covered 
3,426.92 million crowns as against 3,461 24 and 3,414.25 million in 1914 
and in 1913 

Of these titles issued there remain in the portfolios of these establish- 
ments those not negotiated before the end of the yeai, to the value of 
80,294,816 crowns This sum is less by 16.22 million crowns than the 
corresponding figure for 1914 and by 24 68 million than that for 1915. 
In 1916 a recovery of interest in the demand for mortgage securities and 
bonds can alread} r be noticed. 4 

The total sum of arrears of annuities for the mortgage loans and the 
municipal loans has, naturally, slightly increased since the war that is 
by 6.99 million crowns in 1914 and by 4 28 million in 1915. Nevertheless 


(1) One of the 1 stabbshnunt^ hdb not yet produced its balance ‘dice I 
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and for divers reasons the collection of these arrears when circumstances 
shall again have become normal can be counted on with sufficient certainty. 

There is the further point to be remarked in these results that the sum 
of the loans on securities and on current accounts has notably increased 
in 1914 and in 1915 This increase reached 17 89 million crowns in 1914, 
and 11.46 million in 1915, so that at the end of 1915 the total amount of 
loans on security and on current accounts was 77.77 million crowns. The 
reason for this is that the financial establishments thought it better in the 
existent conditions thus to insure for their clients a credit cheaper than 
mortgage credit. 

The total amount of reserve funds set aside to guarantee mortgage 
securities and bonds issued, of guarantee funds called upon to answer for 
the borrowers, and of funds set aside to insure the service of liquidations, 
reached, at the end of 1915, 2x8,454,542 crowns or more than 6 % of the 
titles issued for circulation 

The recapitulation of the balance sheets of the nine provincial esta- 
blishments and the four Croatian institutions leads to the conclusion, that 
the results of 19x5 have not been bad. The amount of the loans m suspense 
and, relatively to them, that of mortgage securities and municipal bonds in 
circulation, have suffered only a moderate fall. While in the Hungarian 
establishments the short-dated passive investments, and the active 
investments which are easily realized, have remained almost stationary, 
the balance-sheet of the Croatian institutions shows a sufficiently 
distinct increase of investments The latter figure as 28 million crowns 
and constitute a proof, whatever the cause, that economic life follows a 
normal course. 

To sum up, those mortgage establishments, of which we have mentioned 
the balance-sheets, had, at the end of 1915, mortgage securities and 
bonds in circulation to the value of 3,812 45 millions crowns, as against 
3,852 04 and 3,793.34 million crowns in 1914 and 1913. On the other 
hand they were creditors for mortgage loans, municipal and other, and were 
in possession of stocks, to a total value of 3,902 94 million crowns, as guar- 
antee of their issues In 1914 this figure was one of 3,965 35 million crowns, 
in 1913 it was 3,932 32 million crowns. 
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FRANCE. 


THE AVERAGE WAGES OF AGRICULTURAL LABOl RERS 


SOUKCl . 

Modern Insurant h — Paiis, >o June iyi6 


A decree regulating administration, of 24 May 1915, applying the law 
of 15 July 1914, by which the provisions of the law of 9 April 1898 as to 
accidents m the course of work were extended to forestry, has established 
the conditions in which, in each department, the average wages of agri- 
cultural labourers are fixed On the basis of this average wage the indem- 
nities due to workmen injured while engaged in forestry, or to their assigns, 
are calculated, when the injured man is not paid by the head of the business 
or does not receive a fixed wage 

In view of the application of the law, which was to come into force 
on 1 September 1915, such calculation was made for each department by 
the prefet, after he had taken the advice of the mixed commissions of which 
the constitution is fixed by the first article of the decree, and after an ad- 
ministrative enquiry in the course of which all pertinent information 
was collected from the syndicates of employers and workmen, from the 
director of the agricultural services and from other competent persons 

The sub-joined table shows, by departments, the fixing of the average 
wage from the agricultural wages, in view of the application of the said 
law of 1914. The figures in italics indicate wages fixed temporarily. 
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Departments 


Average wage 

1 

1 



1 

Observations 

Daily 

Annual 


_ 


- _ 


I 


Ain 

Aisnc .... . . . 

Allier ^ 55 

Alpes (Basses) . 2.50 111 wintei, 5 f in summci 

Alpes (Hautes-) . 4.50 

Alpes Mari times . 3.50 in summer, } f in wintei 


Ard^ehe .... 3 f . . . 

Ant'ge .... 3 75 

Aube 4.50. . ... . . . 

Aude 1 Nov to 31 Jan j t .... 

1 Feb to Oct : 4 f and 2 litres 

of wine 

Harvest-time* 5 t, et } litres of 
wine ... 


1,200 
r >2 75 
1,100 


— Summer: 15 March to 
1 15 Oct. - Winter: 15 Oct. 

to 1 5 March 

1,125 * In a veai of 300 days. 
M50 , 

— The women’s wages are 
1 egual to half those prov kled 

— toi agricultural labourers. 


Ave\ ion 


Wage Working hours 

Winter Summer Winter .Summer 


I Wood-cutteis y to 5 5 to 6 ,50 6 to 8 10 to r 1 

Sawyers 5 to 6 50 6 to 7.50 I 7 to 8 do 

, Charcoal-burn- 
ers ... 4 50 to 6 6 to 7.50 1 6 to 8 do, 


The working hours clo 
not include those occupied 
by rest and necessary to 
meals Wood cutters who 
make fagots by the piece 
are paid at the rate oi 4 
1 o 6 f . for a hunched fagots. 
When workmen are fed 
their pay is less by 1.50 
a da> 


Bouches du -Rhone 


Charcoal burnei s 

Woodcutters {including tagot- makers) 

6 — 

Women fagot makers . . . 2.8 oj 

Boy milkers (not lodged or fed). 2 25 


1 ,400 
700 
780 


llodg fed 

I Koi ester carters ! 1,000 

Shepherds 685 

Young shepheids. . .... 450 

1 Gardeners 4 25! 1,140 

Journeymen agricultural labourers I 


Monthly wage: 

200 fr. Piece work, not 
fed 

125 ft Piece work, not 
fed or lodged 
60 fr. 

80 fr., not fed or lodged 
80 fr., lodged and fed 
60 fr., lodged and fed. 
Fed and lodged 
120 fr., not lodged or fed 


3 * 5 ° 

Farm seivants , ... . . 

Carters ... . ... 

Calvados , . . . 1 4 f. in time of peace; 41.75 in time of war 

Cantal .... 

Charente ... 3 fr j 

Charente-Inf6rieu rc , 2.50 foi the wintei ; jf for the summer) 

Cher 4.45 I 

Corr£ze , 3.75 I 


600 

720 

1,050 


91 fr 

50 fr , fed and lodged. 
55 fr., fed and lodged. 


1,620 In a year of 365 days. 

— Food included (valued 

I at 1 tr 25), 
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Y\eruge wage 


Department** 


| 1 

Observations 


Daili 

Annual 



Corse . . . . 

J 11 



— 


Cole d’Or . . . 

4 fr tor men , 2 50 tor women 


— 




Wm- 

Sum 





tei 

mer 



C6tes du Nnrd . . 

Vgrieultuial Libouiir smtn 2 50 

3 — 

— 



» woim n 2 — 

2 50 

— 



1 Ygrieultural laboureis 

(speeial work) 




Hai\est 


4 — 




Hay harvest 


5 — 

— 



Farm servant (men) 



350 

\\ ith food, lodging and 






washing 


» > (worm 11) 

. 

200 

Idem 


Young tarm strvanfs 

(U ss 1 1 an 1 s 




vears old both scxe>s) . 


IOO 

Idem 


Garden ■‘rs unite r, \ t 

, summer y 50. 

— 





Not 





r>d 

fed 



Creusc 

Men ... 

j 5 o 

4 - 



The winter months ma\ 


Women 

1 40 

2 20 

— 

be taken to equal about 7 / 12 


Children 

0 75 

I — . 



of the summer months 

Dordogne 

4 fr . 


. . 

— 

Not fi d 

Doubs . . 

4 ft 



— 

Wages and food 

1 )rflme 

I In winter 

1 50 

2 50 




Spring, autumn . . 

2 to 2 ‘yO 3 50 

— 



llav halve st, harvest. 






and threshing . 410 5f 5to6f 

— 


Hure . . . 

3 20 . . 


- 



Eure el Eon . . 

4 fr 



— 


Fnust^re . . 

3 2 5 • 



— 


Gard . . . 

5 fr . 



— 


Garonne (Haute-) 

3 50 



8 7 5 

I11 a year of js<> davs 

( Vers 

Farm servants 



*1 5° 

Fed 


Tourntv men film labounrs 

2 SO 

— 

Not feil 






No forests are e ulr 1 vat 


cd m the department llie 
agricultural laboureis are 
employed during the win 
tei day b for the- work 111 
the woods 

Gironde . . . . 5 * r * _ . . 

Hfaiult . . . . I 4 * I Iught houi day 

Ille-et-Vilaiue . . 3« 6 5 • • • — 

Indre . . . . | 4 tr (May, June, July, August, Sep-| 

t ember); 3 50 (March, April, Octo ( 

ber, November), 3 fr Decemlier, 

January, February ) — 
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Departments 


Indre-et-IyOire 


Js£re . 
Jura. . 
Landes. 


Iyoir-et-Cher . * 
L<#e .... 
Loire (Haute-) . 
IyOi re- Inf 6ri eure 

Loiret , . . . 


Average wage 
Dally 


j Annual 

I 


Summer-time (i March to i Novem-I 
ber) : | 

3.25 with food; 4.75 without food.j 

Winter-time (1 November to 
March) 

2.25 with food; 3.50 without food 
3.60. 


4 ft. 
3i5. 


3 - 4 °- 
4 50. 

575- 
J-65. • 

Region of Beauce: 
Journeymen workmen 
Master carters . . 

Second » 

Third »> ... 

Shepherds .... 

Cowmen 

Servants 

Gardeners 


Region of G&tinais: 
Journeymen workmen 
Master carters . . . 
Second » ... 

Third 

Shepherds . . 
Cowmen .... 
Women servants . 
Gardeners .... 


Region of the Valley of the 
Journeymen workmen 
Master carters . 

Second » 

Third » 

Shepherds . . 

Cowmen . . . 

Women servants 
Gardeners . . 


Region of La Puisaye : 
Journeymen workmen . 
Master carters .... 
Second » . . 

Third » ... 

Shepherds .... 


3-30 


3 - 5 o| 


Loire : 


Observations 


800 


* I 


*,095 


975 

875 

775 

900 

900 

450 

1,000 


975 
875 
775 
850 
800 
450 
1 ,000 


900 

800 

700 

850 

850 

450 

1,15° 


750 

600 


Plus certain advantages 
such as lodging, garden , etc 


300 working days in the 
year. 

All in receipt of wages 
are fed by the employer. 


Idem 


Idem 


Idem. 
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j 

1 Monthly wage 



Departments | 

Daily 

r ~* 

Annual 

i 

Observations 

: 

Loire! (continued) Cowmen 

Women Servants ...... 

Gardeners .... .... 

600 

400 

1,100 



Lot 


Lozdre .... 
Maine-et -Loire . 
Munch e , 
Marne . . . . 


1 Region of La Sologne : 

j Journeymen workmen . 
I Master carters . . . . 

| Second » , 

Third » . . . 

Shepherds . . . 
Cowmen ...... 

Women Servants . 
Gardeners 


I 


Lot -et- Garonne. 


75° 

600 

550 

55° 

500 

400 

1,080 

1,000 

730 

730 

900 

55<> 


3 fr. 
3 50 
fr. 


Haute-Marne . . 


Mayenne .... 
Meurthe-et '•Moselle 


Meuse 


Morbihan . 
Nidvre . . 
Nord . . 


Oise. . . . 
Orae . . , 
Pas-de-Calais 
Ptty-de-D6me 


Woodmen ... ... 

Assistant woodmen 

Loppers ... ... 

Charcoal-burners 

Assistant charcoal -burners . . 

Sawyers and sawmill workmen 
Splitters . 

Workmen. 

Men. . . 

Women 
Lads . . 

3 50 . . . 

Men. . . 

Women . 

Boys under 
Girls » 

Men . . 

Women . 


4 ~~ 
2-75 
<*— 1 
5 — 
3 — 
5 — 
5- 

4 — ! 

325 

i-75 

J -75 


18 


3-75 
2.75 
2.50 
2 — 
3-5° 
i-75 


5 ^ 
34 °> 


4 fr- * 

Summer: 3.75; winter: 2.50 


All receiving wages are 
fed by the employer. 


For men over 18. 
For men under 18. 
For women. 

For men. 

For women. 


825 

1 , 030.60 j 


1,000 

1,000 


In a year of 300 working 
days. 

Without food. 
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| Average wage 


Departments 


Observations 


1 Daily ! Annual J 

I _ ! j 


! 

Pyrenees (Basses-) j 


Without food. 

Pyrenees ^Hautes) 

3 f i‘ — 


Pyrenees- Oriental, j 

«... 1,200 I 

I11 a year of 300 days. 

Rhin (Haut), Bel- 

; | 


fort | 

4-5° . . : 1,600 



Rhone 


So one (Haute) 


Form of wage j Normal wage 


In the rest 
of tlie 
department 


Near 

the 

centres 

j ... 

In the 
i rest 
i of the 
depart. 

! Near 
the 

! centres 

By the 

| 

| By the 

! 0.40 

! hour ; 

whole 

to 0 50 

j I 

day 

the 



; hour j 

Idem . 

Idem . 

0.25 


! to O.30 
; the 
houY 


i 


! 


Mountain 
zone 
Summer : 

2.50 to 4 
Winter : 

2 to 2 50 
with food 

Vineyard 
! Summer: 
,2105 plus 2 
I litres of wine 
| Winter: 
j 3 to 4 
j plus wine 


Working hours near the 
' great centres and vine- 
| yards. Summer 12 hours ; 
l spring and autumn 10 
| hours; winter 8 hours, 
j Working hours in moun- 
j tain zone ~ from sunrise 
! to sunset. 


Servants men undvr 20 150 to 250 

» b over 20 300 to .500! 

» women under 20 r.50 to son 

» » over 20 soo to 330 i 


Fed and lodged. 


Safme-et-I/ure . 
Sarthe ... 


5 —' 

3 — 
2.25 | 


Savoie .... 
Savoie (Haute). 
Seine .... 


j Men 

| Women . . . 
i Boy from 13 to rS. 

| (iirls from 15 to 18 

j 3-50 

! Summer: 5.75 (without food) . . 
Winser: 2.50 (without food). . . . 

4 fr 

3-50 . 

No private forest cultivation in the 
department . 


| For one average day of 
ten hours. 


Seine- In ferieure 



Winter 

Summer 

Men 

J.xo 

3.50I — 

Women, old men (over 



55) and apprentices 


i 

between ( 1 4 and 1 7 ) 

2.%5 

2.50I — 
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Average wage 




Departments 


Daily 


1 1 

; Annual | 

1 1 

Observations 

Seine- et -Marne 

4.50 . . 



1 


Seine-et-Oise. . 

4 fr 



1 


Sevres (Deux ) 

Men : 4 tr 

women : j.50 


— 

Plus food. 

Somme .... 

3 25 



— 


Tarn 

Men 



1,050 

Representing 300 work, 
mg days at 3.50 fr the day 


Women . 



750 

Idem . . 2 fr. 35 


\ grim It 
labourers 

Spring Sunmiei 

Au- 

tumn 

** 

Winter 

1 


Tarn-el -Ontonne 

Region of I, 

a 





Lomagne 

3 50 5 - - 

2 50 

2 



La Valine. 

2.75 3 5° 

2 25 

2 



Region of 





Quercy . 

. 2 75 3 so 

2.25 

1 2 


Var 

4.50. 






Vaueluse . . . 

. . 



960 

Without lodging or food. 





to 1,080 






600 , 

Lodged and fed 

Vendee 

10 

Ui 

0 



j 


Vienne 

4 * • 



1 


Vienne (Haute ) 

No foiesl 

111 private ownership in the department. The wood felled 


in the common forests is dtlivered 

to those 

aving common rights who 


make theii 

own profit of it 

without 

use of paid employes coming under 


the law of 

9 April 1908 




Vosges .... 




1 1,200 


Yonne . . . 



. . . 

! 1 ,200 j 

In normal times. 





U350 

For the duration of 


hostilities. 
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ITALIAN FOREST POLICY AND THE RESULTS OBTAINED IN 
RELATION TO THE CONSERVATION AND RESTORATION 
OF FORES ' 1 ' 0 

SOI IU1 S 

M 1NIST1 RO DI AGRK OI 1URA, lNDTTSTRlA T COMMI RC TO DlRI /TONI (,1 MRUI D1 I 1 1 FoRlSPI 
{Minishy of Agncultun, Indushy and ( wimait (mural Dint turn of I ousts) Ktpoit on 
iht StaU Domanial barest Department i July 1910 30 June 1914 Rome, Stabilimwito 
Mil Caiuccini, 1915 p 481 

I y T GG1 _ G 1 UGNO K)IO, N 2 77 RTGUARD \N 1 F T PROVV 1 DIMI IS H PI R II 1)1 MANIO 1 OR 1 STAI 1 ? 
L)I STAIO 1 PI R I A IUTI I A L l IN LOR AG GI A MFN 1 0 DI I I A SJI VHUI IURA {Lan> Of 2 J unt 
1910 No 27 7, containing provisions for the S taU fonsi domain and fa puda line and pro 
moling sylviculture) (Ga/etta uffiuale ol 8 June 1010, No i ,4) 

I y TGGE * MAR/O 1912, N M4, (in S1AHUISCP 1 RTTOl I OR(.ANIU DI r PIRSOSAIT DI T CORPO 
Ri All di tit i* orpstv (1 ati> of 4 March r<)i 2 19, establishing Iht pusonml of 

ofpens of the Royal bortstrv (oips) (Gazttlu uifkialc ol 11 k 13th Match 1912, No 02) 

RpGTO Dl C RFIO _I MAR/C) 1912, II 44 2, CHr APPROVA II PI SJO TTNICO Drill DISPOSI/IOIST DI 
1 I GGI PFR I A SISTLMA710N1 TDRAUIICO 10RIS1\TL Dll It ACINI MOMANT {Royal Diene of 
21 March 1012, No ^2, approving the consolidated tat of the enactments f<» hydraulic 
and forest regulation of mountain catchment areas) oa/zetta utluiak ot 25 Ma\ 1912, 
No 124 

ggi ib Giugno 1912 n ->8^, chi trovvpdl aha corrt /ioni di in i krori maiiriait 
NT 1 1 A 1 1 GGI , M\K/0 1912, N I 34 , «*UI RUOI O Dl 1 < ORI O Ul \I 1 Dili! IORI CT1 ( Law 
of ib jum 1912 An 382 piotiding fot correction (fa material (nor in the lau of 
' Manh 1912 A o 1 ,4, on the pusonml of the Royal 1 onsln ( oips) (Gaz/etta uffiuale 
of 20 Time 1912, No 14s) 

FlCGT 14 IyDGTIO 1912 No 8 34 , t ONCI KNLNTF PROVA FDIMI NITJ PT K I ’lATRUZlONI FOR1STAIE 
{Lau 0/14 July 1912, No 8,4, containing ptousions for institution in forestry) {Oar 
zetta uftiuak of s Aumi^t 1912, No 187) 

Kioto 1 >rcri po 3 Vcosio 1912, No 944, chf approva ti urooi amenio per i ’rslcuzionr 

DFI LI trGGl 3 MARZO IQI2 N 124, L if) GlTJGNO 1912, N 382 C 1 IL STABII ISCONO I RUOLI 
ORGANKIDI I C.ORPO Rlaif DELrr FORESTE ( Royal Decree of s August 1012, No 944, 
approung the regulations for execution of the laws of , March 1912, No 124, and lb June 
19I-, No 3 82 establishing the personnel of the Royal bnush\ ( orps) (Ga/zctta uffiuale 
of 12 hcplembct 1912, No 216) 

IyEGGT spI-ciali A favor* di Li a Sardegna, Cat abRta i Basiiicata {Special laws in favour 
of Sardinia ( alabna and Basilicata) 

I f EGG I 22 MARZO 1900, II L95, PER IL RIMBOSCHIMTNPO LD II RINSOD AMEN TO DFI BACINI 
monpani f DELiF dune , {Laws 22 March 1900 No 193 for the re a fjoie station and re- 
consolidation of mountain basins and dunes) , 

13 APRIL!' 1 91 1, n 31 1, RECANTE PROVVKD1MKNT1 PER DANNI RECATI DA ALLTJVIONI, 
frane f MARrociATE , (13 April 1911, No 311, containing provisions tn relation to 
damage caused by alluvial action, land-slides ami tidal wains t 
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19 LUGLIO K)Ob, N. 390, RECANTK PROVVEDIMENTJ A 1 'AVORE DEI DAN N I'GGI ATI DALLA 
druzioni: del V DSUVio, tee. o.i (1 9 J ntv r <*ob A o $90, containing piotnsians m favour 
of the suffetirs by the etuplmn of I'anviit s tU tit ) 

The General Director of forests, Prof. Antonio Sansonk, has recently 
published a lengthy report on the state forest -domains for the period x July 
3 (jio to 30 June 191 p 

Tins report, amply provided with details, statistical information, illus- 
trations and topographical maps, conveys a clear idea of the economy of the 
state forest domains, and furnishes particulars on the one hand of the re- 
afforestation work accomplished, and on the other of the difficulties which 
have occurred and still occur in carrying into effect an extensive forest 
restoration. 

The w(uk in question acquires still greater importance by reason of the 
fact that it contains a retrospective survey of what was accomplished m 
Italy in the forestry department before iqio, from the time of the first le- 
gislative provisions on this matter 

We avail ourselves extensively heie of the report of Prof Sansone, for 
the pm pose of examining and setting viut the practical lesults of the applica- 
tion of Italian forestry legislation in general and that oi iqio and 1912 in 
partieulai . 

§ r. Grnkrai, survey of Italian forrst i, formation in iqio and 1912. 

The law of 2 June 1910, No, 277, “ making provision for the forest 
domain and for safeguauliug and promoting sylviculture ", inaugurates 
the new period of Italian forest policy. 

One of the most important enactments of this law is certainly that re- 
lating to the autonomy of the forestry department which is made inde- 
pendent of the geneial law of State accounts, and given its own balance 
sheet, and which is therefore enabled to develop its workioi the conservation 
and the inciease of the public forest patrimony freely and in accordance 
with industrial ciiteria. The department is made up of a “geneial direction”, 
a “superior council of waters and forests ” and a “ Royal Forestry Corps”. 

We shall not enter into a detailed examination of the provisions of 
this law, this review' having already had occasion to deal with it at length 
hi numbers 7 and 8 for 1911. It is as well, liowevei, in order to facilitate 
examination of the work of the State forest jy department in the period 
1 July 1910 to 30 June 1914, to recall that in pursuance of article 10 of the 
law in question, the State forest domain is made up of the following ; 

(a) The domanial forests already declared inalienable ; 

(b) the domanial forests administered by the ministei of finance 
at the time of passing the law' ; 

(c) the lands of the State patrimony regarded as being economically 
capable only of forest cultivation ; 

(d) the wooded lands acquiied by the forest domain department or 
otherwise ; 
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(e) the lands not covered with forest, acquired or expropriated by 
the forest domain department , 

( j ) the land re-afforested or to be re-afforested by the Ministry 
of Public Works, in execution of special 01 general laws on hydraulic and 
forest construction and on the regulation of mountain catchment areas, 
which land the ministry of agriculture, mdustiy and commerce had thought 
fit to incorporate m the forest domain 

The law of 1910 , which definitely accepted, developed and generalized 
those tendencies of forest policy manifested 111 the special legislation 
in favour of Basilicata, Calabria and Sardinia, may be viewed as the 
basis of Italian forest reform. It is wholly and solely a forestry law, 
inasmuch as by three categories of fundamental provisions (constituting 
the State forest domain, encouraging sylviculture, and conserving 
forests) it seeks to maintain the wooded aieas of the country and to 
enlarge and improve them This character of the law of 1910, which 
emerges clearly from all its provisions and its parliamentary antecedents, is 
likewise acknowledged by the leporl which accompanies the bill “ amending 
the law of 20 June 1877 and providing for mountain pasturage and 
agriculture " The law of 2 June 1910 No 277, maiks the beginning 
of an entire senes, not yet completed, of measuies foi the restoration of 
mountainous wooded areas, and radical leforms 111 finest administration 
It is followed and supplemented by . 

the laws of 3 March 1912, No 134, and 16 June 1912, No. 582, 
on the personnel of the Royal Forestry Corps , 

the royal decree of 21 March 1912, No 442 sanctioning the 
consolidated enactments for the hydraulic and forest equipment of moun- 
tain catchment aieas , 

the law of 14 July 1912 No 834 containing prousions for in- 
struction m forestry , 

and the Royal decree of 5 August 1912 No 944 appiovingthe regu- 
lations foi the execution of the laws of 3 March 1913 No 124 and 
16 June 1912 No 582 establishing the personnel of the Royal Forestry 
Corps. 

Of earlier finest legislation there remains the institution of the re-affo- 
restation associations, constituted by the law of 20 June 1877 (article II), 
which, though with many variations, kept alive the tradition of forest 
cultivation until the time of the recent legislation, and which, when the 
law and the decrees of their constitution were faithfully adhered to, enabled 
their officers to grapple with the arduous problem of re-afforestation. * 
Truth to tell, however, the associations often performed work con- 
cerned with anything but forestry, which is perhaps the principal reason 
why the law of 1 010 was preceded by so little preparation for afforestation, so 
that a long time must elapse before the statistics of annual re-afforestation 
attain to that respectable figure which is rightly required of them. 

The enactments relating to the personnel or officers of the Royal 
Forestry Corps and those dealing with instruction in forestry mutually 
supplement each other, and have together been enforced to the extent allow- 
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ed by the difficulties of organizing a large staff and the shortness of 
time, and by the many new tasks entrusted to the administration of 
forest domains, which had to grapple with the thorny problem of carrying 
out the law of 21 March 1912 (for the hydraulic and forest organization of 
mountain catchment areas) as far as it was within the competency of the 
Ministry of Agriculture. 

In this relation it is desirable to point out that the work of the Domains 
Department was perforce unable at once to proceed with the desired speed 
and furnish big results , the means available did not allow of satisfying 
all the large needs of the mountain areas, and it became necessary to enter 
upon a patient and difficult labour of selection, in order to decide 011 the 
works which admitted of no delay. When the perimeter of the basins selected 
had been determined, the procedure established by law for its approval had 
to be followed, in order that ultimately the plans might be drafted. In 
a matter so novel in Italy it was not easy to take the right bearings, and 
therefore thorough study and discussion of the fundamental standards with 
which this constructive work must comply is imperative Nevertheless, 
in 01 del to make the best use of time many detached schemes have been 
approved and even earned out 

It should here be remarked that the absence of regulations formed an 
obstacle to the voluntary assumption by many provinces, of the direct 
execution of this hydraulic work, but it was really the question of the al- 
location of the work which cieated most difficulties and serious embarrass- 
ments in the fiammg of the regulations The work being in most cases 
extensive, occupying several or even many years, and unquestionably 
liable to modification by reason of the natural and inevitable change of 
site in each year, it is very difficult it not impossible to prepare an accurate 
estimate on which the allocation mav be based. In short, it is a question 
of allocating woik which cannot be definitely specified, to be executed for 
a fixed sum at the risk ot the contractor It at once becomes apparent that 
the contractor may find themselves m great difficulties when the actual 
work exceeds the estimate, and that the system of adjudications or contracts 
contrived in order to expedite the execution, may give rise to great technical 
and administrative complications 

For all these andothei reasons, the commission entrusted with the fram- 
ing of the regulations must proceed with the utmost caution in handling 
the problem of adjudications or contracts. 

There are many who fail to make piopei allowance for these diffi- 
culties, thinking that the structural portion of the work should only consist 
in building for the diversion of torrents and protection of banks, and that 
the need for re-afforestation is either non-existent or very limited, so that 
this labour should be excluded or reduced to the lowest minimum 

The truth, on the contrary, is that this grave and difficult question 
does not admit of solution otherwise than by starting from the very source 
of the evil, that is, restoring the forest wheie it has been destroyed and 
where its disappearance has produced the evil effects deplored. It is certain 
that this cannot be done by means of very small patchwork re-afforesta- 
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tions, and by allowing temporary occupation of the lands under deforesta- 
tion prohibitions of enhanced stringency. Such a method will hardly be 
welcomed by the mountain populations, both owing to the area involved 
and to the summary procedure practiced in imposing such prohibitions, 
together with the difficulty and tardiness with which re-afforestation will be 
accomplished, especially as temporary occupation of the lands is to 
obtain. On the other hand where the land is split up into small holdings, 
it is easy to imagine the fate awaiting these when, after re-afforestation, 
they must be returned to their owners with the obligation to preserve and 
cultivate the forest on pain of heavy fines. 

For all these reasons it would seem desit able that the law on hydraulic 
and forest work should be co-ordinated with the other earlier law on forest 
domains, as it is obvious that if there be a really typical case in which the 
vSlate should acquire the lands intended foi re-afforestation and retain them 
in its own vigilant custody with the restriction of inalienability, it is pre- 
cisely the case in which such lands are situate within the perimeter of the 
mountain basins to be regulated. 

Until such time, however, as the renewal of forest legislation by the 
law of iqio can be completed by the approval of the bill prohibiting defor- 
estation and promoting mountain pasturage and agriculture, the Direction 
of the Superior Forestry Institute has been instructed to make all the ne- 
cessary studies and surveys for the compilation of a register of lands which 
will be subject to the prohibition in certain mountain communes , a task 
which will be performed under diverse conditions according to the principles 
enunciated in the Bill. This is a labour of very great practical value, and one 
which, if carried out with a wide and rational comprehension of the great 
interests of the mountain legions, will certainly throw a broad light on the 
many and important questions connected with the above prohibition. Mean- 
time it is sought to derive the greatest profit from the Jaw of 1877 by giving 
to its provisions a less liteial interpretation and one more in keeping with the 
objects at which it aims ; this indeed is essential in so serious and thorny a 
matter, which entails limitations of the rights of ownership and which 
consequently compels a serious and attentive examination into the tangible 
public utility sought at the cost of private sacrifice. 


§ 2. Forests and lands belonging to the state which have passed 

TO TILE FOREST DOMAIN DEPARTMENT. 

By virtue of article 10 of the law of 2 June 1910, No. 277, the first 
nucleus of the Forest State domain was to be made up : 

(a) of the forest domains already declared inalienable ; 

(&) of the forest domains administered by the minister of finance at 
the time of passing the law , 

(c) of the lands belonging to the State which were deemed to be 
capable of forest cultivation alone, on an economic basis. 
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la) On 30 June 1908 the area of inalienable forest domain declared 
such under the law of 20 June 1871, No. 283 (series 2 a ) and 4 March 1886, 
No. 3713, and 28 June 1908, No. 376, was divided as follows : 

Wooded area Hectares 47,959.39 

Arable area » 4,982.44 

Pasturage area » 3,920.18 

Waste land » 2,555.33 

Total in Hectares . . . 59,417.34 

As a result of more exact surveys and rectifications of area, the woods 
already declared inalienable, administered by the ministry of agriculture, 
had, on 30 June 1910, the area of 53,959.95 hcct. 

(b) . The enlargment of this domain was, under the law of 1910, to 
be contributed to by the ministry of finance, which should deliver to the 
forest department the woods which it possessed. In place however 
of genuine forests, there were handed over exceedingly small and widely 
scattered plots, covered wholly or in part with trees, and encumbered 
with rents and taxes so excessive a** to form a heavy perpetual burden on 
the forest department, without the latter being able ever to secure, in refer- 
ence to these lands, any of the advantages proposed by the law On these 
bases there were handed over to the forest department lands of a total 
area of 7,424.56 hect., immediately after the approval of the law of 1910. 

(c) . The provisions under letter c) of the same article 10, by which 
State lands capable of sylviculture only were to pass to the forest depart- 
ment, was not accurately interpreted at the outset, as there were handed to 
that department very small areas, intended for field cultivation or for grazing, 
which had fallen to the State through failure to pay taxes, but which 
could not and cannot be considered economically capable only of forest 
cultivation as is provided in the article. Therefore, when tire law 
came into force, there were handed over to the department under these 
conditions 42 estates of an aggregate area of 8,396.05 hectares, scattered 
through 25 communes. There were likewise transferred to the State Fo- 
rest Department some lands already purchased for re- afforestation purposes 
by the associated forest committees, having a total area of 1,183.47 hect. 

From the foregoing it results that on 30 June 1914 the area of land 
forming the State forest domain by reason of deliveries and transfers to the 


department was as follows : 

(1) Forest domains already inalienable hect. 53 , 959-95 

(2) Forests administered by the Min 

istry of Finance » 7,424.56 

(3) State lands capable of sylviculture 

only » 8,396.05 

(4) Lands transferred by the re-affo- 

restation associations » 1,183.47 


hect. 70,964.03 


Total . . 
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§ 3. Estates acquired by the forest domain department 


With regard to new acquisitions we must state that the Forest Domain 
Department was determined to avoid aequiiing wooded properties charged 
with easements, particularly of pasturage and wood gathering. It would have 
been a most happy circumstance if the communes had been induced to sell 
to the Department, not indeed forests and communal pasturage in good 
condition, but all those lands comprised within the spacious perimeters of 
mountain catchment areas, bare, derelict and deteriorated ~ which vainly 
await their redemption from the meagre communal finances , but generally 
the communal councils put almost insuperable difficulties in the way of the 
application of this beneficent law. 

Up to the present no acquisition has taken place by expropriation pro- 
ceeding from the Forest Domain Department. The law of 19TO, both in 
substance and form, does indeed deprive the State almost completely of all 
power of expropriation with regard to the formation of the Forest Domain , 
as the department has the power to expropriate only bare lands to the ex- 
clusion of mountain pasturages and grasslands, and it would be no easy task to 
find even a limited area of bare land not adapted for pastuiage Nor again 
was power explicitly given to the Forest Domain Department to expropriate 
land re-afforested or to be re-afforested by the Ministry of Public Works 
under general and special laws for the hydraulic and forest organization 
of mountain basins. The law of 2 June 1910 gives powers to the 
Forest Department to incorporate such lands in the domain, but the law 
of iqii in the most categorical and absolute way precludes all power of 
expropriating these lands, and adopts as a general principle the granting 
of temporary occupation alone. Yet, if there is one absolute and indisput- 
able necessity in connection with the formation of the Forest Department, 
it is that the possession of lands lying within the boundaries of the mountain 
catchment areas should be regulated. 

It is as well to note however that expropriation, though it might in 
some exceptional cases be of great assistance, would be injurious if applied 
as a general rule in the matter of acquisitions. It would be a dangerous 
thing to attempt to constitute the bulk of the State Forest Domain by 
expropriation. Apart from difficulties of procedure, the State would 
undoubtedly pay four of five times the value of the properties. Whatever 
the method of expropriation, the assessment of compensation is always 
influenced by the sense of a violation of the liberty of others, which is 
more or less marked according to the case and to the circumstances. Free 
contract therefore should be the general rule in acquisitions by the domain. 

These considerations being premised with regard to the bases of the 
activity of the Forest Department in increasing the Forest Domain, we 
merely note that in the period 1 July 1910 — 30 June 3914 the department 
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in question acquired in due form 17 properties of an aggregate area of 
24.75547 hect - 

For other 13 properties of the aggregate area of 8,354.91 hect. an 
agreement as to their price and the resolution to purchase them have 
already been made by the directing Board of the department, but the 
contract of sale has not been executed pending fulfilment of all the formalities 
required. 


§ 4. Administration of the inalienable forest domain. 


The law ol 20 June 1910, No. 277, entrusting to the Forest De- 
partment 23 inalienable domanial woods of an area of 51,899.59 hcct., 
confirmed the old intention of the legislators, that such forests should 
form the nucleus of a vaster State forest property and should be 
cultivated and utilized on a regular economic plan, so as to furnish an 
example of a good industrial system of forest property and provide for 
the giowtli of sylviculture and national forest production. 

In some of the principal forests, as for instance those of Boscolungo, 
Camaldoli and Vallombrosa, it was necessary, in the first place, to put in 
hand speedily the utilization of ripe and over-ripe wood, abandoned in 
climatic resorts in pursuance of the law of 29 December 1901, No. 535; 
as otherwise these forests would gradually decay and be destroyed. 

In the forests possessing cultivations and pasturages, it was essential 
before considering a use which would have hastened destruction, to enter 
upon a most difficult and insidious struggle with those who might be 
regarded as the genuine feudal holders of some of the inalienable forest 
domains Tims foi instance the forest of Gallipoli Cognato, covering fully 
4000 hectares, was finally cleared of the pasturage of 2500 animals and 
divided into various sections, in each of which the ripe and decaying 
growths are being cut down, while at the same time all the brushwood 
and underwood broken down by the continuous pasturage is being 
removed. The artificial re-afforestation of all the parcels previously under 
cultivation is likewise being carried out. 

The complete fulfilment of the programme described will enable 
the Department to restore the forest without heavy expenditure and per- 
haps with some financial benefit, because in the period necessary to such 
restoration the loss of the rent for pasturage and cultivation will be fully 
counterbalanced by the proceeds fiom the felling of the mature and over- 
mature wood. Felling and pasturage can then be gradually resumed, the 
latter certainly under better conditions. 

In almost all the forests administered by the Forest Domain Depart- 
ment it was endeavoured, in accordance with the above principles, to 
utilize on the largest scale the mature and over-mature trees. 

Consequently during the last few years there has been a notable in- 
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crease in the gross receipts from the sale of the wood, as appears from the 
following figures : 


Average 1900-1910 Lire 393,126.37 

Working year 1910-1911 » 828,891.94 

» 1911-1912 ») 794,038.80 

» 1912-1913 » 951,273.97 

» 1913-1914 » 1,133,860.00 


In general, the administration has taken every care in carrying out 
the utilization and the sales, and has endeavoured to secure the greatest 
benefit from the property entrusted to it, and all this has led to a marked 
increase in the gross receipts from the utilization of the products of the soil 
(pasturage, grass, hay, rent of land for sowing etc ) and the wood-fellings, 
as shown by the following figures : 

Gloss Receipts 


Average . . . .1900-1910 Lire 607,596.09 

Working year 1910-1911 d 1,008,680.06 

» 1911-1912 a 985,905.26 

» 1912-1193 » 1,141,812.37 

» 1913-1914 ) 1,296,683.25 


If we consider only the forests industry of the department in 1910, 
we will be wise not to make too hasty deductions from these figures. 
It is easy to foresee that for several years more considerable revenues will 
be obtained by the utilization of extensive accumulated capital which 
if abandoned would certainly have been first , but when, after this transitory 
period, normal conditions return, only the normal product and ordinary 
yield will be obtained in forests which are in a good condition, while in 
the others little or no profit will be made, because, when the old trees and 
the pasturage have been taken away, the forest must be given all the 
necessary time for fresh growth. 

Though less than the receipts, the costs of ordinary management have 
increased pari passu with them. They have been : 


Average 1900-1910 Lire 376,641.63 

Working year 1910-1911 » 449,162.13 

» 1911-1912 )» 511,090.35 

» 1912-1913 ») 536,231.73 

» 1913-1914 » 475,190.00 


The expenses for improvements in general, and particularly for new 
constructions and re- afforestation, were almost negligible in the period 
1900-1910, being only 26,872 L* for structural works and 26,035 L- for 
re-afforestation. 
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In the period 1910-1914 the expenses in this branch greatly increased, 
being 


Working year 

> 

» 


1910- 1911 

1911- 1912 

1912- 191 3 

1913- 1914 


Structural wotK 

Lire 103 742 

39 754 
24,0 \2 
42,003 


Re deforestation 

Lire 39,692 

» 37 > 9 ° & 
» 13 648 

» 77,278 


* 


* 

* 


( )n the administration of the forests and lands derived from the Min- 
istry of Finance there is little to be said as they have only recently passed 
to the Forest Department On the othei hand as they are not genuine 
forests but brushwood underwood and pasturage of very limited area the 
work of restoration is very difficult and expensive 

Similarly very little could be done for the forests and lands acquired 
very recently by the Forest Department A period of general reorganization 
and consideration is essential With the abolition of pasturage however, 
the principal cause of damage and deterioration has been done away with, 
xnd the spontaneous legiowth of the forests assisted 


(Jo be iontmued) 
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ARGENTINA. 


A IvAW FUR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE 1 ) VIRY INDUSTRY Re vista tie la 
Soeiedad Rural dc Cordoba XV th Year, No 311-31.2 Cordova Nov Detembei 1915. 

Argentina, so rich from the point of view of stock rearing, has up to 
the present hardly concerned itself with the dairy industry, which is still 
in its initial stage. The need to develop this form of activity, which may 
represent a source of wealth to the nation, is beginning to make itself felt 
however, and a law recently passed by the Parliament of the Province of 
Cordova attests the desire of Argentine official circles to direct the efforts 
of the agricultural population with vigour towards this object. 

This law, which is dated the 31st August 1915, was supplemented by 
regulations dated the 18th December of the same year Its chief object is 
to grant tax exemptions to butter and cheese factories 

It provides that all rural establishements of the nature of dairies, butter 
factories, casein or cheese factories, and others turning out dairy products, 
shall be free from taxation for a period of ten years This exemption com- 
prises the taxes on : (a) landed property, or the portion of it devoted exclu- 
sively to production of the above products ; (b) the sale of the products 
throughout the province ; (c) the machinery, tools and other articles forming 
the plant ; (d) the licences of brokers and agents engaging exclusively in 
the sale and the centralization of these products. 

Exonerated from treasury charges likewise are business houses devot- 
ing themselves exclusively to the sale of implements utilizable by the dairy 
industry. 

In order to benefit by the advantages conferred by this law, those 
concerned must hand in to the Ministry of Finance an application stating : 
(1) the site and class of the establishment ; (2) the nature and amount of 
tax paid until then ; (3) the area and description of the real property intend- 
ed for the dairy industry, the nature of the fields and pasturages, the num- 
ber of cows and the corresponding sales establishments ; (4) a description 
of the factory, the buildings, machinery and tools for manipulating the milk; 
(5) the area of fields annexed to the factory, for the use of the latter and uti- 
lization of by-products in the form of casein, cattle rearing, pig and poultry 
feeding, etc. ; (6) the number of vehicles and cartage facilities at the disposal 
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of the establishment ; (7) the number of brokers, agents, branches or busi- 
ness houses engaging exclusively in the sale or collection of the dairy pro- 
ducts, etc. Each of the applications thus made will be examined by the 
local receiver of taxes and an inspector of the treasury appointed for that 
purpose, and it will be complied with after an inspection on the spot has 
demonstrated the truth of the statements therein contained. 

The dairy establishments will cease to enjoy the privileged treatment 
indicated above if they are used for other purposes or if their operations 
are suspended for more than five months. 

During the period of exemption they of course remain subject to su- 
pervision of the treasury agents, who have the right to enter them as often 
as they desire and require such information as they may think needful. 

These measures, which are particularly favourable to the development 
of the dairy industry in the province of Cordova, will enable the latter to 
increase the output of products so as to avoid resort to importation from 
other provinces and abroad and to export in its turn the butter and cheese 
made within its territory. 


COSTA RICA 


\ LAW FOR PROMOTING W 1 IRAT-GROW ING La Diaiio Otkial, XXYIltli 

Year, No sb San Jose rlc Costa Rita, September \ 191s 


Reference has already been made in this Review (1) to the reaction 
of the European war on public credit in some countries of Eatin America, 
especially Costa Rica. The fact of agricultural and industrial development 
being incomplete or in its infancy in some of these countries increased the 
difficulty of surmounting the crisis, and the need to import products of pri- 
mary necessity added still further to the want of balance between incomings 
and outgoings. 

With a view evidently to rectifying this position to some extent the 
Congress of Costa Rica on the 20th August 1915 passed a law for the pro- 
motion of wheat -growing throughout the country, granting premiums to 
growers of this cereal and establishing a protective duty on imported 
wheat. 

The law provides that farmers cultivating at least seventy hectares 
of land under wheat and devoting all their care to this cultivation from 
sowing to harvesting shall be entitled to a premium of a hundred colons 
from the Treasury. This premium however will only be paid to each 
farmer for his trial cultivation, so that one and the same person carrying out 
cultivation work at different times or on different estates in his own name 
or in the name of members of his family or his dependents, will only be able 


(r) See "International Review of Agricultural Economics”, VJtb Year, No 9 September 
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to receive one hundred colons. Furthermore, the properties on which the 
premium has accrued shall not be able to give the right to further premiums 
if they pass into other hands. 

Immediately after sowing, the farmer who fulfils the desired conditions 
must claim the premium from the Secretariat of National Economy. This 
Department will have inspection made of the fields of the farmer in question 
through its officers or local political authorities, in order to make sure that 
cultivation has been done in a rational way and with all the care needed 
for a good crop. If the result of the inspection is satisfactory the premium 
will be paid to the producer within one month at most after the harvest. 

The law will cease to be operative at the end of the year in any province 
where the applications for the premium have amounted to fifty. 


FRANCE. 


AGRICULTURAL TRAINING FOR MEN INJURED IN THE WAR - La mam d'reunt 
a urn ole, Pans, August jyio 


The Ministry of Agriculture has organized a special service for the agri- 
cultural training of men injured in the war. Twenty-tiee training centres 
have been opened, namely the National School of Agricultine of Chignon 
(Seine-ct-Oisc), the National School of Horticulture of Versailles; the 
schools of dairy- work or cheese making at Mamirolle (Doubs), at Poligny 
(Jura) and at Surg&res (Chaiente-Inferieure); the school of basket -making 
at Fayl-Billot (Haut e-Marne) ; the shepherds' school at Rambouillet (Seine 
-et-Oise) ; the Practical Schools of Agriculture at Fontaines (Sacme-el -Loire), 
Ondes (Haute-Garonne), Aurillac (Cantal), ChaUllon-stu Seine (Cot e-d’ or), 
Tomblaine (Meurtlie-et-Moselle), Grand Jouan ( Loire- Tnferieure), Geuouillac 
(Cieuse), I/Oisellerie (Charente), Kcully (Rhone), and La Reole (Gironde) ; 
the farm schoool at La Hourre (Gers) ; the school of cooperage at Saiutes 
(Charente-Inferieure) ; the school of aviculture at Gambais (Seine et-Oise) ; 
and the three departmental centres of Bourges (Cher), Saint-Etieune 
(Loire) and Auch- Beaulieu (Cher). Other centres are in course of organi- 
zation or about to be opened. 

These several centres often possess two or three different sections 
which aim at producing basket-makers, shepherds, rural mechanics, farm- 
er’s men and farm servants, gardeners, vine-growers, coopers, butter-makers, 
cheese-makers, poultry raisers, and so forth. 

I. Apprenticeship to basket-making . The training section at Fayl- 
Billot teaches basket-making to the injured men. It works under the 
double control of the Ministries of Agriculture and of Commerce. The 
term of apprenticeship is three months, during which the injured men are 
taught, fed and lodged freely in the school. At the end of their appren- 
ticeship situations in the basket-making trade are found for such as desire 
them. 
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An especial section for basket-making for blind men is at work in the 
same institution. Basket-making is also taught at Grand- Jouan (Boire- 
Inferieure), and will be taught in the school of dairy- work at Aurillac, 
in the National School of Horticulture at Versailles, and in the National 
Shepherds' School at Rambouillet. 

2. Training of Shepherds . — Numbers of men injured in the war 
whose working capacity has been diminished can take up the trade of 
shepherds, which is not fatiguing and is well paid. The cost of boarding 
and lodging 25 injured men at Rambouillet has been met by a donation. 
Other centres for the training of shepherds have been opened, as those at 
the National School of Agriculture at Grignon (Seine-et-Boire) and the Prac- 
tical Schools of Agriculture at Chatillon-sur-Seine and B’Oisellerie (Cha- 
1 ente) The Practical School of Agriculture at Ba Brosse (Yonne) is also 
going to open a section for apprentice shepherds in October 1916. The 
term of apprenticeship is six months 

3. Training of rural mechanics. — The training of rural mechanics 
aims at providing those skilled workmen now lacking to agriculture — the 
mechanics able to set going or to work the different pel feet ed machines 
which the modern agriculturist uses (moiois, mowing machines, reaping 
machines, threshing machines and so forth), to regulate the sowing and the 
manuring machines, to lemedy the causes of breakdown 01 oi bad working 
of motors, to take the machines to pieces and put them together again, 
and to make the accidental repairs which are necessaiy to the principal 
machines. The National School of Agriculture at Grignon, the Practical 
Schools of Agii culture at Tomblaine neai Nancy, TOisellerie (Charente), 
(hides (Haute- Garonne), Grand- Jouan (Boire-Inferieure) and Audi- Beau- 
lieu (Gers) are at work or are ready to receive pupils The section of Ba 
Brosse (Yonne) will open its doors in Octobei iqib. 

The term of apprenticeship varies fiom six months to ,l year 

4. 'Training of cowmen, farmer'^ men and farm servants. — The dearth 
of cowmen, farm servants and master farmer’s men has caused the organi- 
zation of especial sections for these trades in the following centres : Grignon, 
Ondes, Grand-Jouan, B'Oisellerie, Chatillon-sur- v Seine, Ba Hourre (Gers) 
Fontaines (Saone -et-Boire). 

The duration of the training varies from three to six months. 

5. Training of gardeners. Ilorticultuie is one of the most interest- 
ing branches of work for injured men. The production of vegetables, 
flowers and fruit is remunerative and generally needs little ph> deal strength. 
The National School of Horticulture at Versailles can receive some twenty 
injured men who are given a complete training in nine months. Other 
centres, as la Reole, Ondes, B'Oisellerie, la Hourre, Fontaines, Ecully 
(Rh6ne) and Genouillac (Creuse), are read> to do this work; and la Brosse 
(Yonne) will be in condition to begin in October 1916. The peiiod of train- 
ing in these centres is six months. 

6 . Training of vine-growers and coopers. Most of the agricultural 
schools in the vine-growing districts have centres for the training in vine- 
growing. The vine-growing sections of la R£ole, Ondes, I’Oisellerie, Fon- 
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taines, Ecully, Genouillac, La Hourre and La Brosse may be particularized. 
The school of cooperage at Saintes has also opened its door . for this cause. 
The period of training is six months divided into two sessions. 

7. Training of milkmen, butter-makers and cheese-makers. The chief 
schools of dairy- work and cheese- making have sections for this training. 
The sections of Poligny (Jura), Surg&res (Charent e-Inf erieure) Mamirolle 
(Doubs) and Aurillac are open. The duration of training is six months, 
nine months or a yeai, according to the needs of particular cases. 

8. Departmental centres. Several departments have combined their 
efforts with those of the Ministry of Agriculture, and have organized centres 
for this agricultural training which are for the most part in excellent working 
order. The centres at Beaulieu- Audi (Gers), Bourges (Cher) and Saint - 
Etienne (Loire) may be specified 

In these centres the training lasts for six months. 

(). New creations. Two important centres for the general agricultural 
training of the injured are being organised at La Browse (Yonne) and at 
Grugny (Seme-Inf erieure) The organization of a model farm, which shall 
specialize in the management and repair of agricultural machines, is in 
treaty. A section for rural mechanics is projected at the Practical School 
of Agriculture at Volabre (Bouches-du- Rhone) A section foi the horticultu- 
ral training of injured men has been planned at the Practical School oi 
Agriculture at Antibes (Alpes-Maritmies), and a section for cheese-making 
at Lannemezan (Hautes- Pyrenees). 

In the centres tor agricultural training food, lodging and cost of liv- 
ing are given freely to the injured men The return railway fare is granted 
at half price, on the guarantee of the director of the training centre. 
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Part I: Co-operation and Association 


GERMANY. 


Till? GERMAN AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 

I\ 1915 


SOI RUv 

DlAUSUll I y A N 1 > WIRTSC H 1 LIC H F l’Kl *>SL, Nt>s 21 -l Bullll, II 15 Mdrcll 


§ 1 Gbrman Aoricuuvrab Co-opbraiion in C.ENLRAL 


In coiivsequenoe of the war the number of agricultural co-operative soci- 
eties has increased tar less m 1915 than in the preceding year, but on the 
other hand there has been a maiked diminution 11a the number ot these or- 
ganizations which have been dissolved 1 11 view of present circumstances 
therefore the conclusion must be that co-operation has made notable pro- 
gress The returns give the following figures : 

19x5 1914 Difference 


New societies on the co-operative register . . 290 1035 — 745 

Societies dissolved 126 222 — gO 

Increase 164 813 — 649 


Co-opetative societies of every kind have had pait in this increase, but 
in different degrees. 

Statistics show that in 1915 there were : 
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Number 
oi these newly 
founded 1111915 


97 central co-operative societies — 

2,833 co-operative societies for collective sale and purchase 52 


17,781 ” savings and loan banks bj 

3,588 ” dairy societies 2 

4,353 ” societies having other objects 47 

28,652 agricultural co-operative societies Total 164 


having a total membership of two and a half millions. 

A year of war having given no occasion to enlarge the sphere of ac- 
tivities, attention has again been concentrated 011 internal affairs and the 
work of consolidation, as, for example, the work of revision which is the 
most important task of the federations of co-operative societies. 


a) 7 he Revisory Work of the federations of Co-operative bounties. 

By a decision of the federal council, dated 8 September 1914, the com- 
pletion of the revisory work was postponed for four months and thus a 
period of two years and four months was allowed for it An enquiry made 
on 1 October discovered that very few 7 co-operative societies had not yet 
completed the work and it was therefore decided that there should be no 
further postponement. The fact is the more satisfactory because a particu- 
larly detailed review of the management of those co-operative societies 
whose directors had joined the colours was necessary. The absence of the 
managers and the difficulty of replacing them did not affect only the revis- 
ing staff, who are in some sort advisers to the co-operative societies, but 
was also felt in the offices when it was a question of checking accounts, and 
of passing the books and the minutes of certain co-operative societies hav- 
ing especial objects. In the offices for checking account 4 - recourse was had 
successfully to women who were engaged as assistants , in the co-operative 
societies substitutes were sought and found The wives and daughters 
of mobilized accountants set to work and became increasingly skilful 
in the work of book-keeping. The war has taught a great lesson — that 
what has been done to educate the younger generation in the matter of 
co-operation is not sufficient, but that it is essential to pursue the same end 
in the future more and more strenuously. The federations of co-oper- 
ative societies insisted on the necessity of organizing meetings. Courses 
of instruction were instituted for the training of members of committees 
and superintending councils, and of accountants. The district councils 
(Bezirkstage) and meetings were used more and more to enlighten those 
concerned in the especial duties of co-operative societies in war time 
(economic measures and the necessity of co-operative action for tlieit 
execution). This work of popularization was seconded by the co-operative 
press, of which the influence is increasingly widespread and strong. By 
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reason of the particularized form of activity, which the war has made 
incumbent on co-operative enterprise, the federations found that their 
relations with their central offices had become closer. A co-ordination of 
effort resulted : the federations becoming responsible for educational 
enterprise ; and their central offices, helped by the co-operative societies, 
for duties affecting the course of business. In future it will be well to re- 
gard as of the highest importance this strict co-ordination of the woik of 
the federations and that of the institutions charged with carrying out pro- 
posed measures. 


b) Co-opcrahoe ('mill. 

The organization of c< -operative credit has been fully adequate to 
meet the gieat exigencies of present ciicumstances and has discharged the 
new duties which these entail. It has, with astonishing success, directed 
the stream of capital liberated from agricultural enterprise towards the 
savings and loan banks and from them to the central banks, and has 
found an opportune use foi this capital which has suddenly become avail- 
able and which ought to return to agriculture so soon as the war ends 
The central banks, effectively supported by the savings and loan banks, 
caused a veiy considerable return of gold to the Hank of the Empire. Men- 
tion should also be made of their efforts increasingly to extend the influence 
of the factors which go to reduce to a strict minimum the circulation of 
coin. Co-operative enterprise has met with the greatest success in the 
matter of the issue of the second and third war loans, and attained to a 
subscription of something like 5 25 million marks. The central banks 
also used the means at their disposal for objects outside the proper scope 
of their activities, as for the provisioning of the army and the support 
of measures tending to secure the food supply of the people. They sup- 
ported the efforts made in the same direction by central co-operative 
societies for eollecthe sale and purchase, and succeeded in closely cor- 
relating all effort in this sphere. Although within narrower limits the 
rural savings and loan banks have generally accomplished work analogous 
to that of the central banks. 

So soon as the war ends the co-operative societies will be faced with 
needs no less important then those of the present time. The spirit of eco- 
nomy must therefore still be stimulated in every possible way ; and for 
this end the adoption of a rational policy where questions of interest are 
concerned will have the happiest effect 

c) Co-operative Sale and Purchase 

Collective sales and purchases of merchandise have been conducted in 
extraordinary circumstances, sufficiently suggested by the terms requisi- 
tion, restriction of commercial freedom, trading monopolies in the chief ar- 
ticles of diet, prices by agreement and maximum prices. Thi critical 
time has been that at which professional co-operative organization has done 
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its utmost to satisfy the most pressing needs of its members. Needless to 
say its capacity was not entirely sufficient for the task. The famine in 
forage and manures, particularly in azotized manures, could not be remedied; 
but professional co-operative organization attempted to secure a regular 
distribution of the existing supplies of these articles Co-operative organiza- 
tion with a view to collective sales successfully facilitated the small agri- 
culturist’s task ol procuring them ; and specialized on an effort to deliver 
goods of irreproachable quality and to combat the culpable speculation in 
this branch of trade. But all efforts would have been vain had not the 
adherence of the agriculturists to the central co-operative societies for 
sale and purchase, and their exclusive dealings with these, been secured. 
These societies had in districts of some importance been charged with the 
distribution of forage ; and they also took part in the efforts made to ensure 
the people’s food supply (provision of milk, bread, potatoes, butter etc.), 
thus acting in the sphere of co-operative sales. 

Entirely new conditions were created in the trade in cereals by the leg- 
islation providing for the food supply of the army and the people, and the 
co-operative sale of cereals had to adapt itself to them. It could be of use 
only as an intermediary ; and it was this place which the central co-oper- 
ative societies for sale and purchase successfully filled 

d) Co-operative Sale of Live Stock 

This business was also undertaken by the co-operative societies. As 
a branch it did not develop equally everywhere : in Hanover, Pomerania, 
the Rhine provinces and the south of Germany it became very important. 
All the honour due for the organization of the provisioning ol the army 
belongs to it. Unfortunately the necessary conditions for extending to 
the towns the activities which had been so beneficial to the army did nor 
at first exist. The new ordinance as to trade in live stock seems however 
to have changed the aspect of affairs Towards the end of the year spe- 
cial measures were adopted in Prussia, in order to secure for the towns 
their provision of pigs for slaughter, pig farmers being enabled in return 
to obtain forage at reasonable prices Experiments have not yet been 
sufficiently complete to allow definite conclusions to be drawn from them. 
Within their sphere the co-operative societies for the sale of live stock have 
been able, above all, to prevent the premature and unseasonable slaughter 
of beasts, and to oppose the sale of cattle at low prices. 

e) Co-operative Dairy Societies 

The original and propel object of these societies, that of improving the 
quality of milk as much as possible, had to take a second place, and yield tp 
the more important duty of taking part in providing milk and butter, a 
task constantly made more difficult and more necessary by the growing 
scarcity in milk and fat. ilie work was complicated by the lack of an exr 
perieuced staff, and even more by the diminution in dairy production oc- 
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casioned by the scarcity of forage. The famine in milk, first felt in the big 
towns, obliged these co-operative societies to provide more milk than pre- 
viously. Towards the end of the year the sale of butter was subjected to 
certain restrictions, which will possibly be accentuated. 

f) The Pubhc Service rendered by Co-operative Societies. 

Since the beginning of the war the co-operative societies have been 
active on behalf of the public. At the end of the first five months (end 
of 1914) the federations of central co-operative societies and of co-oper- 
ative societies in 16 federated districts which have made returns, distributed 
nearly three quarters of a million marks. Since then general collections 
have not been made. Privately given help has had most importance in this 
sphere, and it is a factor which eludes investigation and cannot be estimated, 
even approximately, in figures. We will mention however the collections 
lor the Red Cross, the aid given to the devastated country of eastern 
Prussia, a successful propaganda in favour of war insurance, and the 
work of ascertaining who have been injured by the war. 


§ 2. Trn; National Federation or German 
Agricultural Co-operative Societies and their action in 1915. 


- 1 Forces at Us command 

Most ol the 28,652 rural co-operative societies have joined the Natio- 
nal Federation of German Agricultural Co-operative Societies, which at 
the end of 1915 numbered 31 provincial federations and associations, com- 
prising : 


(>o central co-operative societies, 

11,653 savings and loan banks, 

2,315 co-operative societies for sale and purchase, 
2,268 co-operative dailies, 

2,514 other co-opeiative societies ; 


that is a total of 18,810 agricultural co-operative societies, namely 65.65 
per cent, of their whole number. At the end of 1914, 16,121 co-oper- 
ative societies belonged to the federation. The membership of the latter 
has therefore increased notably, mainly through the accession of three 
federations — the Federation of the Agricultural Co-operative Credit 
Societies of the Grand Duchy of Baden, the Federation of the Agricul- 
tural Co-operative Societies of the Kingdom of Wurtemberg, and the 
Federation of Treves for inspecting the books of agricultural co-operative 
societies. Further the Federation for Purposes of Sale of the Dairies of 
North Germany, a limited liability society which has its offices at Berlin, 
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b) Central Co-operative Societies for Sale and Purchase . The figures con- 
cerned with these are likewise incomplete. 

Collective purchases by 15 out of 27 co-operative societies were of 

33.67 million zentner of the value of 138.25 million marks in X915* 
as against 37.57 » » » » 120 41 » » 19X4. 

These figures show the difficulties encountered in such selling, and 
are a brilliant testimony to the efforts co-operative societies must have made 
to overcome them a> far as possible. In spite of all obstacles the reduction 
in sales is one of only 11.43 per cent. ; but on the other hand expenditure 
has increased absolutely by 14.82 per cent, and relatively by 25.79 P er cent * 

The growth of co-operative selling has been most rapid in the case of 
cereals — a fact due to the circumstance that central co-operative societies 
for sale and purchase have been placed under contribution for the provi- 
sion of the people with bread making cereals and for the feeding of the 
army. The value of goods sold was in 14 central co-operative societies: 

in 1915, 167.8 million marks, of which 144 million were for cereals 

» 1914, 73*8 » » » 54 » *> » 

Thus while the total value of the goods sold increased by 127.4 per cent, 
that of the cereals sold increased by 166.6 per cent. But as in the case of 
the central banks it is necessary to note that these results are only partial 
and are not therefore completely representative. It is possible that the 
figures would be modified it the results obtained by all the societies were 
known. 



JAPAN. 


NEW CENTRAL ORGANISATION OF THE SERI CULTURAL 
TRADE ASSOCIATION OF JAPAN 

by Tykpo Om» 

of tin \ntional S ocu1\ of faf>nn 


Introduction. 

Japan being one of the most important countries as far as the produc- 
tion of raw silk is concerned, may now be congratulated on its newfy 
organized ceutral institute of sericultural trade associations. 

It must be remembered in this connection that there was a big seri- 
cultural society, the Dainippon Samhikai (Sericultural Society of Japan) 
in existence before this new association came into being. This society 
being only a private organization however, its sphere of activity was in 
some measure restricted. The government moreover had no means of ascer- 
taining the views of silk-worm breeders in relation to the silk industry of 
Japan, while the people, on the other hand, experienced a no small incon- 
venience by reason of the lack of a central institute, through which they 
might express their opinion not only to the government, but also to the 
general public. Such being the case, both the government and people 
have been in urgent need of a central institute for many years past. 
Taking this necessity of the present day into serious consideration, the go- 
vernment when drafting the law on the sericultural industry, included there- 
in some provisions relating to the central institute of the sericultural trade 
associations. This draft law having duly received the sanction of the 
Imperial Diet, with some modification, it was put into operation in 1911. 
Though a central institute was in this way created in the country, the ac- 
tual organization of the institute lrnd not been carried until four years al- 
ter the promulgation of the law. The cause is mainly to be found in various 
circumstances rendering the moment unpropitious. This year, however, 
the central organization took actual shape at last. Japan therefore now 
boasts two big sericultural societies, the Dainippon Samhikai — a private 
organization, and the Sanshigyo Chuokai — a public institution 
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§ x. Historical sketch of sericultttral trade associations. 


In order to enable the reader to understand the real nature of the 
newly created cential institution a clear knowledge of the organization 
of the trade association in general and the history of its development is 
necessary. 

It was in 1875 that the government issued a departmental ordinance 
having in view a more rapid progress of Japanese sericulture. This was 
the first step ever taken by the government in relation to the silk industry. 
The government sought to encourage by this ordinance a strict selection 
and careful drying of cocoons, the improvement of the ait of leeling the 
cocoon, the cultivation of mulberry trees and the rearing of silkworms, 
the inspection of silkworm eggs, the co-operative conduct of silk condi- 
tioning and packing work. But the ideas of Japanese farmers and manu- 
facturers not being then as progressive as they are at present tills ordinance 
was not following by any corresponding activity 011 their part. 

The government measures therefore resulted in a total failure 

Twelve years later, in 1898, the Law of the Exporters' Trade Associa- 
tion was promulgated, and the ordinance of 1875 was repeated in March 
1899. But it was soon found that the new law had only given facilities 
to the pxoducers of export goods and those manufacturers ami farmers 
who have no connection with foreign trade were entirely deprived of any 
benefit, In consequence of this, protests were made b> all those manufac- 
turers and farmers whose products were mostly consumed at home. As a 
result of these complaints, the government tooks the matter into consi- 
deration and subsequently issued the law of the chief pioducts trade asso- 
ciation in place of the former law, which was abrogated soon after the 
promulgation of the new one. The local trade associations and the unions 
of trade associations which were already m existence under the former 
law, were to be controlled by the new lawc The serieultural trade associa- 
tions are organized in conformity with this new law as was mentioned 
above. The scope of this important law is as follows : 

(A) Persons engaged in the production, manufacture or sale of staple 
products, or those closely connected with the^e occupations may organize 
a trade association. In case two thirds of the fellow traders in a defined 
district agree to organize a trade association, the remaining one third of 
them are conpulsory members of the organization. 

(B) The principal object of the trade association is to remedy the 
defects existing in sericulture and the silk trade and to promote the in- 
terests of those trades. 

(C) I Deal trade associations are authorized to organize a union of their 
own with a view to getting into relations with each other in order to at- 
tain the object in view. 

(D) Each association and union of associations shall appoint an offL 
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cial board consisting of a president, vice-president and a number of coun- 
cillors. 

(E) P^aeh association and union of associations is authorized to in- 
spect articles produced by primary associations or members, to fine those 
infringing the regulations of the association or to confiscate articles produc- 
ed in an illegitimate way. 

(F) When the Minister of Agriculture and Commerce thinks it desir- 
able to organize a trade association or union of trade associations in a 
certain district, he is empowered to order the traders residing in such di- 
strict to form either one or the other 

The Minister ot Agriculture and Commerce is also authorized to issue 
oiders at any time dissolving the associations, suspending their busi- 
ness, dismissing their managers or councillors, or cancelling the resolu- 
tions passed at the general meeting, in case the conduct of these officers 
or the purport of the resolutions is contrary to the fundamental principle 
of the law , or they are harmful to the welfare of the general public. 

(G) With the consent of the two thirds of its members, each associa- 
tion may dissolve itself after official sanction has been obtained. 

(H) Though the Minister of Agriculture and Commerce partly takes 
upon himself the supervision of the local trade associations, most of the 
duty of superintendence is entrusted to the prefectural governors, who not 
only superintend the local associations and unions of associations them- 
selves, but are bound to ask the Minister of Agriculture and Commerce 
for instructions with regard to measures to be taken on very special 
occasions 


§ 2 Presrn:i condition of skriculti rat, trade associations. 

The total number of the scrictiltuial trade associations which, as has 
been stated, are organized in conformity with the law of the chief products 
trade association, was 264 at the beginning of this year (1916). 

The distribution according to the class of association is as follows : 


Central organizations 1 

Unions of associations 16 

Raw silk trade associations no 

Silkworm seed trade associations 84 

Cocoon reelers’ trade associations 25 

vSilkworm rearers* trade associations 17 

Waste silk trade associations 11 


Total . . 


264 
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It will be seen from these figures that raw silk trade associations stand 
highest, while the waste silk trade associations are represented by the 
lowest figure. 

It would be more interesting from certain points of view to know how 
these sericultural trade associations are distributed locally over the em- 
pire. The following are the figures at the end of 1914 according to the 
prefectures 


Fri lecture N° of a4socmticm6 


Tokyo 

2 

Kyoto 


Asoka 

- 

Kanogawa 

2 

Hyogo 


Nagasaki . . 

— 

Nigata . . 

16 

Saitarna . ... 

10 

Gumma . . 

19 

Chita .... 

1 

Ibaraki 

1 

Toehigi .... 

1 

Nara 

1 

Miye 

10 

Aichi 

16 

Sh 17.11 ok 0 .... 

*7 

Yamanoshi .... 

2 

Shiga 

2 

Gifu 

4 

Nagavo 

33 

Fukushima . . . 

<) 

Iwate 

1 

A onion .... 

— 

Yamagata 

1 


Akita 11 

Fukui . . . . i) 

Ishikawa 7 

Toyama 9 

Tat tori 0 

Shi mane 7, 

Okuvama 2 

Hiroshima ... 2 

Yamagtichi . . . — 

Wakayama . 1 

Takuslnma ... z 

Kagawa 5 

Ehime 8 

Kochi 1 

Fukuoka 

Oita . 1 

Saga . I 

Kumamoto . . 1 

Mi\ azaki . . . 1 

Kagostima 2 

Hokkaido .... I 


Total . . . 254 


It is clear from the above figures that the prefecture of Nagano, which 
is the largest silk producing prefectuie of Japan possesses the largest 
number of sericultural trade associations, while the prefecture of Gumma 
is second in quantity of production. 

It is not too much to say that many defects which once existed in 
Japanese sericulture and cocoon reeling have been removed to some extent. 
It must, however, be regretted that the existence of some trade associations 
is only nominal, and no improvement has been attained in their business, 
The department of agriculture and commerce, therefore, is doing its best 
t6 induce these associations to carry out improvements as early as possible. 
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§ 3 . Central organization. 

The central organization of serieultural trade associations is organiz- 
ed in conformity with the law of the serieultural industry and the chief 
products trade association. Sixteen unions of serieultural trade asso- 
ciations and two hundred and forty seven local serieultural trade asso- 
ciations are affiliated to the new central institute. 

The object of the institute is ; — (1) to promote mutual relations a- 
mong the t*ade associations, (2) to encourage the exportation of raw .silk 
and silk goods, (3) to promote the interest of sericulturists and silk mer- 
chants. 

The principal work to be carried out by the central institute is ; - 

(1) To remedy the defective practices prevailing among Japanese 
sericulturists and manufacturers ; 

(2) To consider any measure calculated to develop the serieultural 
indust ly , 

(3) To make inquiries into the law c or ordinances relating to seri- 
culture ioi the purpose of ascertaining any existing deficiencies ; 

(j) To answer any enquiries made by the Minister of Agriculture 
and Commerce ; 

(5) To collect and publish statistics of the silk industry both at home 
and abroad , 

(6) To extend the foieign market foi Japanese raw silk and silk 

goods , 

(7) To establish communication with similar associations in foreign 
count lies , 

(N) To guide and give every assistance to the primary trade asso- 
ciation^ , 

(9) To act as mediator when any dispute arises between trade asso- 
ciations ; 

(10) To curry out any undertaking of particular importance for the 
development of the serieultural industry. 

Each primal y association 011 the other hand, is privileged : a) to 
elect a representative with the right to vote at the annual conference of the 
central institution ; 

(6) to express its view on the books of the institution ; 

(r) to request information at any time on the work of the institute 
and to inspect the account books of the institute ; 

(d) to receive a share of the remaining property, in case the institute 
is dissolved. 

On the other hand on each primary association the following duties 
are incumbent: 

(O) to enforce its regulations and carry into effect the resolutions 
passed at the annual conference of the central institution ; 

(b) to contribute towards the expense of the central institution ; 
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(c) to abide by any award between contending parties by the cen- 
tral institution; 

(d) to be liable for the debt of the institution if any on dissolution 
of the latter , 

(0) to submit reports to the central institute concerning change of 
officers, accounts or general position, of each association. 

The annual general conference is to be attended by the representatives 
elected by local associations and the special representatives appointed 
by the Minister of Agriculture and Commerce in accordance with the Silk 
Industry Law The annual conference is to be convened in February of 
each year and the following matters are to be dealt with: 

(1) Budget of the institute ; 

(2) The approval of the accounts and work executed by the 
institute , 

(3) Extraordinaiy expenditure, 

(4) Foundation fund and reserve fund , 

(5) Matters concerning alterations of the regulations of the 
institute , 

(6) Election of President, vice-president and Councillors , 

(7) Dissolution of the institute, 

(8) Other important questions 

The Board of Councillors, which is composed of representatives and 
special representatives, is convened at the request of more than seven mem- 
bers of the board or by the order of the president. The work assigned to 
the board is as follows 

(1) vSupervision of the works undertaken by the Institute , 

(2) Preliminary investigation of the matters for the agenda of the 
annual general conference, 

(3) To consider any question put by the President 

The departmental committee of the institute is composed of three 
departments — sericultural department — department of silkworm eggs *— 
raw silk department. Each department is organized by the representa- 
tives who have special interest and knowledge relating to the business 
allotted to such department. The departmental committees discuss 
various questions in fuller detail than is done at the sitting of the general 
conference 


§ 4 First session of the annual general conference. 

The first session of the annual general conference of the new central 
society was held for five days, beginning on the 23rd of March last at the 
assembly hall of the Department of Agriculture and Commerce, all tie 
special and ordinary representatives, to the number of 6l f being present 
Vkount Kiyoura, ex-Minister of Justice, was elected president and Jfc 
G. Sbimura now president of the Mortgage Bank of Japan and Mr. A. t 
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Shido, Director of the Imperial Raw Silk Conditioning House, were elected 
vice-presidents. 

The most important resolutions passed at the conference weie as fol- 
lows , — 

(1) To memorialize the Government that one million and six hundred 
thousand yen out of the profits gamed by the Imperial Raw Silk Company 
should be granted to the institute as its foundation fund. 

(2) The whole amount of capital given by the government as subsidy 
to the Imperial Raw Silk Company, being five milllion yen, should be 
reset ved as the ,f Sericultural Improvement Fund”. 

(3) The government should grant two hundred thousand yen as 
subsidy to the unions of Sericultural trade associations 

(4) Doans should be granted to cocoon reelers out of the national 
deposit at a low interest. 

(5) A Bureau of Silk Industry should be established in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Commerce. 

Reference must be made in this connection to the tact that the govern- 
ment, complying with the demands of silk merchants who asked that the 
price of law silk should be regulated b\ the government in view 7 of the 
price of raw silk having shown a sudden fall at one time owing 
to the outbreak of the European war, established the Imperial Raw 
vSilk Company with a subsidy of live million yen But the price of 
raw 7 silk having gradually advanced since then, the company, instead of 
suffering losses, secured a considerable piofit Consequently the company 
finding its work quite superfluous, was obliged to dissolve and liquida- 
tion is now in progress. The Central Institute of Sericultural Trade Asso- 
ciations now desires to use this profit as its foundation fund The insti- 
tute further expressed its desire that the subsid} the government once 
granted to that company should be diverted to the " Sericultural Improve- 
ment Fund ”. 

It is doubtful, howevei, whether the Government will adopt these 
representations or not. Generally speaking the Japanese farmer lacks 
the spirit of independence , whenever he has facilities for expressing his 
opinion by a central organization, he always asks the government for fi- 
nancial aid. But he will learn in no distant future that he can gain 
much more by his own efforts than by reiving on a government subsidy. 


Conclusion. 


In view of the character of the representatives who had been elected 
or appointed before the first session of the institute was convened, the 
Sangyo shimpo (a monthly review of sericulture) pointed out that the new 
central institute seems to be the organ of the merchants of raw silk and 
silkworm eggs, not that of cocoon producers — the real serictiltnrists. 
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This criticism may be true in a certain degree, but such phenomena 
are inevitable during the period of transition in industrial development. 

AU things considered, the newly created central institute is a very 
important organization both for merchants and sericulturists who, by 
means of this institute will not only be able to consider every measure 
to be taken for the promotion of their interests, but will be able to express 
their views more effectively than they have done hitherto. The charac- 
teristic of modern industry lies in its organization, by which every man 
may combine his powers with those of others 

The Japanese sericulturists and silk merchants who had hitherto been 
working separately have now realized the importance of combining into a 
national organization and working together The government, on the 
other band, has now the means of ascertaining the general view of Japan- 
ese sericulturists by putting questions to the newly foimed central organ- 
ization And it is also able to know what opinion the people entertain 
towards the policy assumed by the government, or what plans they have 
for the increase of cocoon production and the extension of foreign markets 
Viewed from tins standpoint, I believe that the formation of the new 
central organization of sericultural trade associations of Japan will be wel- 
comed not only by Japanese people, but by the consumers of Japanese 
raw 7 silk all over the w'orld 
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Swedish agriculturists have long enjoyed a well organized land credit, 
afforded by moitgage companies and public mortgage banks. But too much 
recourse has been had to the expedient of mortgaging property. Persons, 
w r hose own capital 1^ insufficient for such purpose, procuie or retain landed 
property by its means The consequent risk is one which has had to be 
faced. 

Gradually as the land has become more and more encumbered, it 
has become necessary to organize more scientifically the credit required 
by agriculturists, in order that they still may farm their lands. The in- 
creasing employment ol methods of intensive culture has made this need 
yet more imperative, and created a corresponding demand for capital. 

It is true that farmers have been able to borrow from savings banks, 
but these have not made loans on the advantageous terms which would alone 
have made the agricultural industry reasonably profitable They have 
not been able to take into account the necessity under which a farmer often 
labours of obtaining certain conditions for redemption and payment of 
interest. It is, for instance, of the highest importance to a farmer that his 
repayments should be made at the moment when his harvest is most pro- 
fitably sold and he can command ready money. Banks and savings banks 
are moreover unable or do not care to control the employment of loans : to 
lenders of their class it matters little whether the money lent be spent on 
agriculture on otherwise, so Jong as the security be valid. 

The matter of securities often has unfortunate results. Owing to the 
system in force capable farmers have frequently been ruined because their 
neighbours, for whom they were answerable, have not been able to make 
their due payments. 

Thus many have found themselves in embarrassed circumstances ; 
whereas the business of affording credit might have been easily regulated 
had responsibility been more justly divided. 

On several occasions it has been pointed out that the urgent case for 
reform would end by making it necessary ; and the example of mutual aid 
societies, which in other countries have been so useful, has been cited. 
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The movement these societies represent began in Get many. It was thele 
that other countries found their model for the regulation of co-operation 
among agricultuiists, with a view to the organization of agricultural credit. 
The Raiffeisen banks, formed in the beginning of i860, have served as an 
example to many European countries, outside Scandinavia, and to several 
countries in other parts of the world. 

Several years ago it was proposed in Sweden that the State should en- 
courage the formation of societies having an aim and an organization corres- 
ponding with those of the Raiffeisen banks. In an address to the crown, 
dated 7 November 1903, the Reporter of Rural Economic Societies express- 
ed the wish that the king might cause a search to be made into the degree 
and the method of improvement possible to the existing condition of agri- 
cultural credit, and that he might take the measures which such an enquiry 
should seem to recommend. 

On 8 December in the same year the Administration of Agriuiltnic was 
ordered to give an opinion in the matter , and on 1 December 1908 it pre- 
sented a report. This proposed that measures should be taken by the State 
in the interest of small farms in order to support the credit societies. 

The proposals differed in some respects from the Raiffeisen sy.-tem, and 
did not authorize the societies to undertake a in independent banking oper- 
ations whatsoever. The societies weie to depend entirely on the iunds 
placed at their disposal by the State. The Post Office Savings Bank was 
to act as an intermediary between the State and the societies. 

This scheme has been much criticized. The most serious stricture was 
that made by the Administration of the Public I“)ebt. to the effect that public 
funds were for some time in advance already too much implicated and that 
therefore it was necessary to discover some other means of procuring cir- 
culating funds. On 11 November 1910 the presiding official of the Royal 
Department of Agriculture called upon certain experts to find means for 
procuring the necessary capital and to examine the scheme of the Adminis- 
tration of Agriculture. 

Their report was submitted to this official on 19 January 1911. They 
proposed that loans should be made by the savings banks, the commer 
cial banks or other financial institutions in place of the State, which should 
merely make certain grants towards costs of administration in order that the 
societies might employ capable accountants. 

But this scheme was also criticized, and the Royal Department of 
Agriculture caused the report of the experts to be recast The proposals 
of the Royal Department differ from their predecessors chiefly in presuming 
a far larger activity on the part of the societies in the matter of mutual aid. 

The earlier scheme would not have allowed the societies to adminis- 
ter banks ; the latei foresaw that if the societies interested themselves 
in thrift they would be able themselves to procure a large part of their cir- 
culating funds. It provided moreover for the formation of central societies 
which should have directing duties. 

The scheme gave no prominence to the organization of a union which 
should comprise all the societies formed in the kingdom, like those existing 
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in several other countries. It was believed that the system of credit so- 
cieties would no sooner have reached the desired stage of development than 
an institution of this kind would be formed spontaneously . 

Criticism of the scheme of the Royal Department of Agriculture caused 
special experts to be called in to examine the department's proposals and 
pronounce on them. They presented their report on 31 October 1913. 

The proposals had been that only societies having limited personal 
liability should be allowed to be mediums for affording credit ; and that soci- 
eties ought themselves, or by the means of central societies formed by them- 
selves, to secure their necessary working capital, and should be allowed to 
borrow' from public funds only when the capital obtained otherwise proved 
insufficient. 

The experts considered that the proposed means for obtaining funds 
would not be sufficient for the societies . the need for capital of tlxeir mem- 
bers, expressed in requests for loans, would not be supplied if they merely 
opened a savings banks for these members and made discounts preferably 
w r ith the Bank of the State. Kven if the two million crowns, which the State 
proposed to advance to the societies in the form of a loan, were added to 
their funds their position would not become sound. 

The experts therefore suggested other expedients, among them that 
of authorizing these societies to open public savings banks, that is to receive 
deposits not from their members only but from any desirous of making 
them. But such authorization was to be given only after the societies had 
been at work for some time. The central societies, which would be controll- 
ed by a public commissary and administered by experts, practised in bu- 
siness, would be able on the other hand to receive deposits from the public 
immediately. 

The funds thus accumulated would form a working capital sufficient 
for loan transactions. But since a considerable time would elapse before 
they could be got together, it was necessary to find ways to procure working 
funds at the outset, and the experts suggested recourse to the savings and 
other banks. 

To obtain a reasonable return on their capital, the savings banks have 
been obliged to deposit it in the commercial banks. They could with 
advantage hand over the sums of money of which they thus dipose to the 
agricultural societies and their central organizations as a working capital. 
It may be presumed also that the savings bank would find it well to deposit 
larger sums with the central societies, rather than administer numerous small 
cash deposits and various securities. 

Two interested parties would thus collaborate usefully. 

When the preliminary examination of the question had thus been com- 
pleted the king brought it before the Riksdag,* The mixed commission 
representing banking and agriculture having pronounced favourably on 
the royal proposal it was accepted by the two chambers without modifi- 
cation. 

We will now shortly explain the organization of agricultural credit for 
small fanners, according to the laws and decrees approved by the king from 
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ii to 18 June 1915, and according to the model statutes for agricultural 
and central banks which were drawn up by the Royal Department of Agri- 
culture. The laws and decrees came into force on 1 January 1916. They are 
published in the Statute Book ( Svensk ForJaUningssamlune) Nos. 230-257. 

Earlier schemes gave the organization its starting point. 

The standard organization of these associations is that loans are grant- 
ed and paid to agriculturalists by local agricultural banks which must unite 
to form batiks of agricultural credit . 

A local agricultural bank must be organized like an economic society 
having limited personal liability. Its request to be approved must be sub- 
mitted to the examination of the presiding official of the county in whicli the 
committee of the agricultural bank meets, and such request must be accom- 
panied by a copy of the bank's statutes. 

In a county having as yet no central bank the presiding official nomin- 
ates a delegate who inspects the agricultural banks in the name of the State. 
The society which constitutes a local agricultural bank cannot have less than 
fifteen members, who must be Swedish subjects and belong to economic soci- 
eties registered in Sweden or Swedish municipal areas. The sphere of the 
bank’s action must be limited so that all members may be mutually aware 
of their personal and economic positions. 

Rights of participation in the hank are proportionate to the number ot 
hectares of land for which a member has been admitted to the society. Agri- 
culturist and landowning members cannot have rights in virtue of land which 
they own or cultivate outside the territory which constitutes the bank’s 
sphere of action. If an owner have let his land he has rights ot participation 
proportionate to no more than half the cultivated land on his property. 
No member may enjoy rights of participation in virtue of moie than 50 
hectares. A member s right to borrow is regulated according to the amount 
< 1 land in virtue ot which he lias been admitted to the society The maxi- 
mum amount which by the statutes a member may borrow must not exceed 
75 crowns for each hectare of cultivated land in virtue of which he parti- 
cipates in the bank. 

Every member of a society constituting an agricultural bank must 
pay at least ten crowns for every ten hectares of land which he has begun 
to cultivate and in virtue of which he has joined the society The members 
benefit by an annual distribution of a sum of money of which the maximum 
limit is fixed by the statutes. Each member must give a personal guarantee 
for a sum greatei by one half than the amount which he has the right to 
boirow. 

As to contributions the royal deciee rules ; 

(1) that at least a tenth of each contribution ought to be paid in 
ready money ; 

(2) that contributions should be united under the name of the capital 
of the agricultural bank ; 

( 5) that the payments made to the central bank of agricultural credit 
may be taken from this capital. 
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A deficit carried over from the preceding year should be covered by 
the agricultural bank’s annual profit and at least 15 % of the balance should 
be added the reserve fund. As soon as the latter reach a sum equivalent 
to 30 % of the total sum which the members have the right of borrowing, 
and - when the bank is a savings bank - of half the balance of the deposi- 
tors according to the books of the piecedmg yeai, the payments to the re- 
serve fund may be suspended. But if the reserve fund be less than this 
prescribed amount payments to it should be continued or resumed. If the 
reserve fund exceed the amount of a deficit it may be used to cover it, in 
proportion to the amount ot the sum which might have been distributed to 
the members in the year producing such deficit. 

The sums which coveied the deficit of a previous year may be returned 
to the members by deductions from the annual profits. If the annual pro- 
fits au* 'io considerable as not to be entirely absorbed by these payments 
the bank can pay a dividend to the members proportionate to their contri- 
butions if the meeting of the society decide on such a course. 

The bank grants direct loans according to the capacity of the funds at 
its disposal, and borrows 011 notes of hand tor members ot the society. 

Loans au* glanced also tor obieets especially contemplated by the sta 
tutc s 

(a) tor the purchase 

(1) oi domestic animals and machines useful to agriculture, 

(2) of seeds, 

( of forage and manure 

(b) to procure circulating funds tor agriculture in the least productive 

season 

(c) to piocurc funds toi accessory agricultural operations which im- 
prove a property , 

(f/) to construct an aqueduct, make canals, or secure the plant for the 
preservation ot dung (a ditch tot dung), or to develop profitably the natural 
resources of a property ; 

(e) to make small buildings , 

(/) to pay the fee tor admission into another economic society which 
exists to procure agricultural implements and machines, seeds, forage and 
manure or thorough bred animals, oi encourages the exchange of agricul- 
tural products 

The bank has no right to receive deposits except on savings bank 
books and from its own members, or from members of economic societies 
themselves members of its own society, business of the latter kind 

cannot be undertaken before the funds ot the bank have reached at least 
1,000 crowns. 

The administrators of an agricultural bank must add to their annual 
report a table showing profit and loss, and the statement of accounts for 
the preceding year. 

According to the model statutes drawn up by the Royal Department of 
Agriculture the bank must be managed by from three to seven members of 
its society, elected in the society’s general meeting to hold office for two 
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years. The meeting also elects from two to five member as supplementary 
managers for the same period. 

The managers meet to examine requests for loans and treat of current 
business. Their duties include examination of the reports received as to 
the manner in which the loans gianted are employed. Payments and ex- 
aminations of letters of charge are made only in the presence of at least 
one manager and of the treasurer of the agricultural bank. At least twice 
a year the managers must take stock of the assets and other resources of 
the bank. 

The general meeting elects for a peiiod of two years two auditors charged 
to inspect the accounts of the agricultural banks and the administration of 
the managers. The auditors meet at least twice a year without giving 
notice to the managers. They verify and leport on the bank’s books. They 
should also report on the managers, favourably on unfavourably If they 
make strictures the managers should give a written explanation of theii 
conduct. 

In the matter of a bank’s transactions the Royal Department of Agri- 
culture gives very detailed instructions. The agricultural banks are free 
to make loans with or without security. The interest paid by boi rowers 
constitutes the chief revenue of a bank. Interest should not be calcu- 
lated only at a rate high enough to meet all costs, but should furnish an 
excess from which funds can be formed and a dividend paid to members. 
But the maximum rate of interest must not exceed that established for 
bank loans. 

The banks may themselves fix the terms at which loans are repay- 
able It is difficult for them to make general rule 4 ' on this point the 
managers must decide according to circumstances. Thu 4 - loan 4 - may be 
made for: 


1) the purchase of strengthening foods for live stock j-(> months 

2) » » » seeds and manures (>-9-12 » 

3) » » » cows 12-18 >» 

4) )> » » thorough bred stock 2 years 

5) » » » machines 2-3 » 

6) acqueducts 3-4 » 

7) bringing land unde cultivation 3-7 > 


The conditions foi payment are inscribed in the bank’s book of loans 
and the borrower’s book. If the borrower do not fulfil the conditions laid 
down by the statutes, the bank should exact immediate repayment of the 
loan to him. 

A member of a society constituting an agricultural bank may resign 
after presenting his written resignation to which his lega|‘signaturc is affix- 
ed. His resignation is accepted at the first rendering of accounts which 
occurs after an interval of at least six months from the date on which he 
proffers it. The managers may expel from the bank a member who 
(i) does not fulfil his engagements to it; 
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(2) joins another society constituting an agricultural bank in virtue 
of the cultivated land in right of which he participates in the bank in 
question ; 

(3) neglects his land generally ; 

(4) or has been declared a bankrupt. 

The contributions of a resigning member cannot be repaid to him 
until he has fulfilled all his engagements to the bank, and until the total 
funds have so been augmented by new conti ibutions that their sum is not 
less than it was at the time of his resignation. 

If an agricultural bank be dissolved the members have the right to 
receive their proportion of its excess profits in the measure allowed by the 
property at its disposal. Further they have a right to a sum equivalent 
to 5 per cent, annual interest on the contributions they have paid, less any 
dividends they may have received. 

If atterwards an excess piofit still remain it returns to the central bank 
to which the agricultural bank was affiliated at the time of its dissolution. 

If there be no such affiliation the available sums should be employed for 
the improvement of the small local farms, as determined by the general 
meetings oi the society. 

As regards the central banks of agricultural credit they are organized like 
the agricultural banks. To acquire legal status a central bank should apply 
to the presiding official of the county in which its managers meet. A 
central bank should be organized like an economic society of limited 
personal liability , and should act solely in the interest of the common aims 
of the agricultural banks affiliated to it Recognized agricultural banks 
managed within the sphere of a central bank are alone admissible to partici- 
pation in the latter. 

Kach bank should on admission subscribe at least 400 crowns to the 
central funds. A central bank is recognized when at least ten agricultural 
banks, having subscribed a total contributed capital of at least 6,000 crowns, 
belong to it. 

An affiliated agricultural bank is rendered liable by the engagements of 
the central bank for a sum equal to at least thirty times its contribution 
on admission to the latter. But an agricultural bank may not on admission 
contribute so largely that the sum for which it can be made liable by the 
central bank is more than tw'o thirds of the total sum for which its members 
can be made liable by its own engagements. 

The right of agricultural banks to borrow depends partly on the sum 
for which they are liable. The maximum sum which an agricultural bank 
may borrow from the central bank may not exceed half the sum for which 
< th^ latter may render it liable, together with half the total sum which its 
members are entitled to borrow. 

Supposing certain persons have joined, in virtue of 1,000 hectares, a 
bank in which a hectare of land gives the right to borrow 75 crowns The 
total sum they may borrow is then 75,000 crowns. If the bank they have 
joined be admitted to a central bank, contributing the least sum permitted, 
namely 400 crowns, it will be liable for engagements entered into by the 
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central bank for thirty times that sum, that is for 12,000 ciowns It will 
therefore have the right to borrow 6,000 crowns and 37,500 crowns, namely 
43,50 crowns. Inability is thus slight relatively to the right to borrow. 

The central bank procures loans for the affiliated agricultural banks 
by allocating direct loans by degrees, as available funds allow, and issuing 
them for notes of hand The term for which the cential bank lends boi row- 
ed funds may not be longer than that for which it has borrowed these 
funds. 

A central bank can leeeive deposits from an affiliated agricultural bank 
on a current account The central bank can also receive deposits from 
members of affiliated agricultural banks, and the king can give it the 
privilege of being able to open savings accounts with the public. 

To increase public respect ior the credit of the centi al banks, shaics in the 
public debt to the amount of 100,000 crowns have been deposited in each 
of them, and will be used by them as a last resource. 

Every central bank of agriculture is inspect* d by a delegate nomin- 
ated by the presiding official of the county. 

The managing committee of a central bank is composed of nine 
members elected by the general meeting foi a period of two years, and six 
supplementary members elected for the same period These managers 
choose from among themselves a piesident, a vice-president, and a manag- 
er-in-chief who is in charge ot the current business of the bank and for 
whom the managers chose a deputy out of their number 

The central bank is represented legally not by all the manage] s but 
by the manager-in-chief or hi* deputy , with o* without another manager. 

At the meeting of the bank three auditors and two deputv auditors are 
chosen to inspect its books and the administration ol the managers They 
are chosen for two y*ears and must make the inspection pres< ribed by law 
and report on it. They must repoxt favourably or unfavourably on the 
managers. The report must be presented to the managers before 1 April, 
for the bank’s annual meeting takes plate in that month Every affiliated 
agricultural bank is represented at this meeting by a delegate 

The aim of a central bank is to unite and to form into a powerful unit 
the agricultural banks. It must organize and superintend them, and for- 
ward their cause by propaganda and by contribution to the formation 
of new agricultural banks. A central bank and its affiliated agricultural 
banks form together one large financial establishement. 

An agricultural bank can withdraw from a central bank after present- 
ing a written resignation. This resignation is accepted at the first rendering 
of accounts which takes place after an interval ol six months from the date 
at which it was proffered. 

The managers of a central bank may expel an agricultural bank: 

(1) which does not obey instructions as to its business in general and 
its accounts, 01 which alters its statutes in such wise that the managers of 
the central bank consider it to be no longer fit for membership ; 

(2) which conducts its business badly, or makes the inspection of 
its transactions by the central bank too difficult , 
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(3) which does not fulfil its engagements to the central bank ; 

(4) which discredits itself in the eyes of the public ; 

(5) which has been declaied bankrupt , 

(6) which joins another central bank. 

The contributions of a resigning agricultural bank cannot be repaid 
to it until it has fulfilled all its engagements to the central bank, and unless 
the total funds of the latter are so increased by new contributions that, af- 
ter repayment to the agiicultural bank, they are no less than they were at 
the time of its resignation. 

While a contribution remains on deposit dividends are paid on it as 
on other contributions. 

II a central bank be dissolved the agricultural banks affiliated to it 
receive tlicir shares of its excess piofits, and also a sum which corresponds, 
togethei with the dividends received in the last ten years, to 5 per cent, an- 
nual interest on paid contributions 

The lemaining excess profit should be used to improve the small farms 
within the central bank’s teiritorial sphere * 

Local agiicultural banks and central banks receive State subventions 
ior the costs of organization and administration, without obligation to re- 
pay them Local agricultural banks thus receive two crowns for each of 
then members for the four fust years after the}' have been approved, and 
one crown a member for the six succeeding years The central bank of 
agricultural credit naturally receives larger subventions — 2,000 crowns tor 
organizing expenses in each of the fust two years, 1,000 ciowns a year for 
the next four years, and 500 crowns a >eai foi the succeeding four. 

These subventions are relatively small, and the periods tor which they 
are given are none too long Therefoie the banks are thrown back cm their 
own resources. Thus in Sweden, all that has been set up, with the help of 
the expei ience of other countries, is a system which is based on the 
principle [of mutual aid and has much potential development and im- 
portance. 
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ITALY 


Till 1 , ACTION OF “ JU’IhTITVTO D1 CKKDlTo PliK 1,1'. COOPliKATlVF ” IN k,i5 — 
l^tituto di C tech to per h Cooperative Rilazioni < bilancw approvati dall*A\simbleu degh 
azionidi dtll’i i apnte 1916. A I eseictzw Milan, Tijx>grufia (k^li o]xrai, 1910 

The institution called L'Istituto di Crcdtto per le ( ooptratioe was 
founded in Milan in 1904 bv the initiative of the Sou eta Vmchutana. Togeth- 
er with some important popular bank it proprses, in accordance with 
Article 3 of its statutes “ to take part in the development of societies for co- 
operation in production, labour, consumption and credit, in the interests ot 
labourers, employees, peasants, metayers and small workmen proprietors, 
n that it will facilitate by means of credit, the action ol these societies 
To attain this end it effects the following operations : 

a) it discounts to co-operative societies, and to industrial wc rkers and 
traders on probation, bills of exchange bearing two signatures, bills payable 
at sight, warrants, accounts for work certified as up to ccntract, accepted 
invoices, and mandates of public departments or private individuals known 
to be solvent ; 

b) it giants loans to co-operative societies, or advances money on 
their titles or credits, on the security ci mandates r f public departments or 
private individuals ; 

l) it makes recoveries and pa>meivt> on behalf oi co-operative mu- 
tual aid and imprrvement societies and other inhibitions to the < red it 
of their salaried servants ; 

d) it lends securities tc guarantee contracts and the execution of 
commissioned work. 

Moreover the htitutn receives savings < n deposit, in sums of not less 
than 10 liras, paying interest at the rate of \ V 4 ° 0 net ; it receives deposit* 
of sums on current accounr at 2 l / 2 % net interest ; it issues bonds bearing 
interest fer fixed terms of six months cr more, charging 3 % % net interest 
on those bearing for periods up tc 12 months. 3 3 / 4 % on those for periods 
up to 18 months, and 4 % on those for periods up to 24 months or longer. 

The last report shows that on 31 December 1915 its stock capital was 
1,624,500 liras, made up of 21,660 shares of a nominal vclue of 75 liras, 
divided among 525 shareholders. At the same date the leservt funds amour t- 
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ed to 447,065.20 lires, made up of an ordinary reserve of 72,065 20 liras and 
an extraat dinarv reserve of 375,000 lires. 

During 1915 it effected 3,663 credit transactions with 308 co-oj crativc 
societies, covering a sum of 22,348,772.61 liras, made up as follows : 


2,410 transactions with 1 65 co-operative socicl ies 

for production atul laboui for i 3 , 152,704.56 liras 
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The transactions may be classified according to their nature as follows: 
() 2 () transactions covering 1,200,835 22 liras — discount of commercial bils 
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On 31 December 1915 the balance of the deposits in trust was 
2,754,464.75 liras — made up cf 1,992,442 27 liras on current accounts ; 
582 652.81 liras on sc vings accounts . and *79,369.67 liras for be nds bearing 
interest. 

On the same date the bills in hand amounted to 1,804,020 liras. 
The net profits for the year were 30,389 liras. 

From I July 1904 to 31 December 1915 the 1 st Hu to effected 33,5^7 
credit transactions covering a sum of 178,007,143 liras, which wa^ divided 
Among the different types of co-opeiative societies as follows * societies 
fer production and labour — 22,757 transactions for 118,885,798 liras , cc n- 


3 
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sumers' societies — 4 ,370 transactions for 26,114,989 liras ; agricultural 
societies — 895 transactions 1014,541,423 liras; banks and co-operative 
credit societies — 954 transactions for 10,006,482 liras ; co-operative 
societies for building popular dwellings — i,8qo transactions for 15,319,979 
liras ; and various co-operative societies - -2,681 transactions for 3,138,470 
liras. 


RUSSIA 

A NEW FUNCTION OF THE CO OPERATIVE FUNDS IN FINLAND - Gebhard 

H tinned ; O&nuska^saviUc nusi taikta fehtfiva - Suomi n 0 \uustoiminta}chti p Numtxr •}, 

pp (14 98. IF Mngfors 191O 

In consequence of the precarious circumstances of tlic small farmers 
and the rest of the non-landowning country population cf Finland, the rural 
communities have in the la^t decade lost many strong-armed men, who 
have been drawn into the towns or even emigrated, in iheii search for a 
better livelihood. And yet there are still in Finland large areas of good land, 
which await only the farmer's plough in order to yield him, if not superfluity, 
yet the means for a quiet life and sufficient comfort. 

The government and the Diet have sought to remedy this social evil 
in Finland, but hitherto the political circumstances of the country have para- 
lysed all their efforts to ameliorate the condition of the numtrr us class of 
landless men. 

Pending the more radical reforms which the legislature ma\ undertake, 
several of the credit institutions of Finland have made arrangements to 
intervene between the landless class and the proprietors by ( ffering to lend 
money to the former in order that they may buy their little farms, or 
buy land as yet not cultivated. The Central Credit Institute of the Co- 
operative Funds is among these institutions, having been financed to such 
end by the Kaleva Life Insurance Company 

The sum of money risked is not large, but one may h< pe that it will be 
increased if the experiment prove that the sums advanced have been 
invested profitably 

The Central Credit Institute of the Co-operative Funds has deeicltd that 
loans will be made by the medium of the well-administered local coopera- 
tive funds, of which the machinery is excellently fitted to such a purpose. 
It is needless to say that it is incumbent on the management cf the local 
fund to asceitain that the applicant for a loan F capable of cultivating a 
rural holding with success No loans arc made for the purchase of large 
properties. 

These loans in aid of land settlement are more profitable than those 
offered for the same pui pose by other credit institute ns ; for the local co- 
operative funds are authorized to grant leans equal to 80 % of the purchase 
price of a holding, to be repaid in fifty years. For the first three years 
the borrower pays interest at the rate of 5 % %, afteiwards at that of 6 %, 
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the additional Y 2 % being for amortization. The borrower can moreover 
repay the whole loan at any time. 

Further the lender may not call in the loan unless the holding be sold or 
demised without leave from the co-operative fund, or so badly farmed that 
it is in danger of depreciation, or unless the owner neglect tc insure against 
fire, or do not pay his interest punctually. 

The management of the co-operative fund must employ an agricultural 
expert to draw up a scheme for the fanning of the holding and advise the 
owner as to carrying il out. Kvery year the holding will be inspected by 
two experts of whom one must belongs to the management of the co-ope- 
rative fund. The report of the experts will be inserted in that of the 
management. 

The mecessary funds for these loars i re granted to the co-operative 
funds, over and above their ordinary credits, lor 5 interest in addi- 

tion to the borrower's annual pa> nient fm amortization. If the central fund 
find that the management of the local fund has not ensured the borrower's 
observance of the conditions of his loan, it can, at a year's in tice, exact 
total repayment of the sum entrusted to the 1< cal fund. 

The local fund may not negotiate the borrower’s bill without leave 
from the central fund, except at the risk of being called upon after three 
months to repay the sum negotiated. If relations between the central 
and the local fund be broken the bills held by the latter pass to the former. 

When the local fund asks the central fund for a loan such a request must 
be accompanied by a note of the survey of the holding in (pit st ion and a 
specification of the conditions of its pm chase. 

Thus while safeguarding the inteiests of the funds, the management 
cf the Central Credit Institute < f the Co operative Funds can take part in 
the work of building up m Finland new and prosperous farmer-'’ homestead-. 


THE CENTRXI, \SS<)CI \TION OF CO OVER \TIYE SOCIETIES FOR THE S \I«K 
OF FI.AX - JiihriHHithn KoonrfKnu'n {Ifu Mtsunmi of < o ofn tithon) no <i i \ 
i<)i S , and ( Vj/o if, llouifH (uuncjnt [l )u ( ntisumn s’ ( r nton) no <>, 2 S Ft 1>iu,ir\ kiio 

The recently formed Central Association for the Sale of Flax is, next 
to the Union of Siberian Co-operative Societies for the Sale of Milk which is 
much more important, the most powerful union of co-operative societies 
for the sale of agricultural products in Russia. 

Founded in Moscow on I October 1915 it combines not only isolated 
co-operative societies but also groups of societies, and its activities extend to 
all the flax producing provinces in northern and central Russia, where, 
as is well known, the cultivation of this plant is in many places the piinci- 
dpal branch of agriculture. 

The greater number of the members of this Central Association are found 
in the provinces of Tver, Smolensk, Moscow, Viatka and Novgorod Ac- 
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cording to the statutes the subscription for membership is 50 roubles in 
addition to an entrance fee of 10 roubles. As security to its creditors 
the association offers che ,otal amount of its capital and property ; and 
if this did not suffice lor the fulfilment of its engagments the members would 
be obliged to pay the amount of a double membership subscription. 

The activities of the Central Association consist in the sale of grain and 
flax fibre ir home and foreign markets ; and in the purchase, on behalf 
of the members, of flax seed, cereals, plants useful for feeding beasts and 
forage. 

These operations of sale and purchase take place only when they are 
commissioned. 

The association also undertakes the organization of lectures, and the 
publication of pamphlets and books, on the subject of co-operative so- 
cieties dealing in flax, and the price at which this product sells. 

lints first four months of its life — that is to sa> up to the end of 
January in the present \ear — the association sold to Russian firms ten 
waggon loads of flax for about 700,000 roubles, and in the same period it 
enteied into business relations with foreign firms, in England, Ital>, France 
and Japan. In the two latter countries experimental journey- for the 
opening up of business were even made. 

In the single province of Pokoff the association bought 65,000 puds of 
flax seed, approximately worth ^00,000 roubles. Before purchases are tak- 
en away the germinating power of the seed is tested in die Station 
for Controlling Sowing founded on the premises of the Agricultural Society at 
Moscow. There is thus a guarantee of the quality of the pioduets. 

All this is due to the initiative of die Central Association 


SPAIN 

THE U.TI\ ITIT S OF METE \I y CO OPERAT1VI , RICEL/1'EU VI, \SSOCIATIONS — 

Hnhtn <(( la 1 soiHumn ih A^nruttons d< E (ntna Nos 7 | «ni<l So Madrid, July itji s 

A Competition of Agricultural Societies The Association of Agricul- 
turists of Spain held from 15 August to 15 October 1^15 its fourth competi- 
tion for agricultural organizations, with the aim of developing the spirit 
of association in the rural population of the country. The three preceding 
competitions had shown the usefulness of this form of encouragement 
in developing agriculture ; and this last occasion has clearly resulted 
in a further strengthening of the spirit of union among tillers of the soil, by 
means of piizes in kind granted to the best of those agricultural associations 
which are constituted accoiding to the principles of co-operation ot of 
mutual aid. 

The organizations already members of the Association of Agricultu- 
rists of Spain, and those who joined it within the period of the competition, 
were allowed to compete. 
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For the competition the associations were divided into four classes : 

1) pure or mixed associations operating in agricultural credit (banks, 
rural savings and loan funds) ; 

2) pure or mixed associations having aims bearing on agriculture 
in general (experiment in and transformation of products and methods of 
culture ; common purchase of selected seeds, manures, machines, insecti- 
cides and anti-cryptogamous substances, and collective use of these ma- 
chines and products; co-operation in the production of farm materials or 
of the products derived from them, co-operation in the consumption, 
the centralization and the sale of products) ; 

3) associations concerned with insurance (against fire, hail, frost, ac- 
cidents, mortality among animals and so forth) ; 

4) associations of the second degree, combining the agricultural or- 
ganizations which they represent and bringing them into relation with 
each other (agricultural district federations and federations of agricultural 
syndicates). 

All the associations qualified to compete had to add to their applica- 
tions a detailed note showing the date at which each w T as constituted and 
that at which every service and institution annexed to it w r as formed, 
their mode of working, the results they had obtained, and the difficulties 
of ever) kind which the) had had to overcome - all being corroborated 
by the relevant documents, statutes, rules, reports on the activities of the 
organizations and on their financial situations, and so forth 

At the end of last December the juiv constituted by the association 
adjudged the rewinds as follows. 

In the first class the first prize (ei 500 pesetas) wa^ awarded to the 
Rural Bank of Los Santos (Badajos), and the second (of 250 pesetas) to the 
Agriculturists* Association of Morata de Tajuna (Madrid). Diplomas of 
honour were granted to the Rural Bank of Fuente.s de Leon (Badajoz), to 
the Casbantino Agricultural Syndicate of Casbas (Huesca). to the Rural 
Savings and Loan Bank of Valencia del Ventoso y Badajoz) and to the 
Agricultural Syndicate of Angmeio (Santander) . 

In the* second class the first prize (of 500 pesetas) was adjudged to the 
Official Agricultural Chamber of Arenys de Mar (Baicelona), and the se- 
cond (of 250 pesetas) to the Basque agricultural syndicate of St. Sebas- 
tian, " Alkartasana M . Moreover diplomas of honour were given to the 
Agricultural Society of Aleira (Valencia), to the Agricultural Syndicate 
for Trade and Credit of La Villa de Hecho (Huesca), and to the Community 
of Agriculturists of Villafranca de los Barros (Badajoz), to the Agricultural 
Syndicate of Nuestra vSenora de Ronda at Carpio de Tajo (Toledo) and 
to the Agricultural Syndicate of Bucudra (Cuenca). 

The first and second prizes were of the same value in the third as in 
the earlier classes, and were awarded the one to the Official Agricultural 
Chamber of Santander, the other to the Agricultural Syndicate of Sariego 
(Asturias). 

Finally the two prizes in the fourth class were granted the first to the 
Federation of Catholic Agricultural Syndicates of La Rioja (Logrono), and 
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the second to the Agricultural " Eurobrigente ” federation of Ciudad Ro- 
drigo (Salamanca ) . 

2. The Development of some Agricultural Associations. — This com- 
petition organized by the Association of Agriculturalists of Spain, which 
we have described, gives precise information as to the activities of the co- 
operative or mutual aid societies judged by the jury. A brief examination 
of the condition of some of these will allow an estimate of the progress they 
have made and theii respective importance. 

a) Agricultural Credit. The Rural Bank of Los Santos, constituted 
in April 1909 on the principle of the collective guaranteee of its members, 
now numbers 845 members, and has a capital of 10,350,652 pesetas. In 
view of the amount of the deposits in the >Savings Bank' — 627,625 pesetas — 
the Rural Bank has no need to call on the credit of the Bank of vSpain. 
The total amount of the loans it had made was, at the time of the competi- 
tion, 569,631 pesetas, distributed as follows. 24,633 pesetas in loans on per- 
sonal guarantee , 525,073 pesetas in mortgage loans, 21,925 pesetas in loans 
on security. 

The Agriculturists’ Association of Morata de lajnna was founded in 
1889 ft obtained from the municipality the administration of the con- 
trol of weights and measures . and has since, out of its own funds and by 
the aid of loans obtained on good terms, spent 90,000 pesetas in meeting 
the municipal deficit , 120,000 pesetas in placing streets and paths in order, 
constructing a slaughter-house and acquiring a supply of drinking water 
for the population , 153,000 pesetas on subsidizing the construction of a 
railway, and so forth. In the last financial year examined the society’s 
receipts reached the total of 589,266 pesetas, and its expenditure that of 
586,591 pesetas; so that, on 1 July 1915, it had a balance of 2,675 pesetas. 

Within itself if created in 1905 a mutual aid society, called “ El Am- 
paro del Agricult or”, to provide for the illness and burial of members. 
Since it began its activities it has received into its funds 18,266 pesetas, 
and spent, m providing aid and otherwise, 10,202 pesetas On 30 Septem- 
ber 3915 it disposed of the sum of 6,794 pesetas. 

The association also founded, in 1914, a savings and loan bank, of 
which the development is increasingly marked The savings deposited in 
the hist ten mouths of its activities amounted to 9,700 pesetas; and in the 
nine following months, namely up to 30 September 1915, they reached 
the sum of 20,700 pesetas, in others words their rate of increase was doubled. 
In these nineteen mouths the bank granted 182 loans, totalling 28,000 pe- 
setas, of which 59 have already been repaid. The 12 3 loans still in being 
represent a sum of 17,700 pesetas. The rate of interest on loans is 6%. 

The Rural Bank of Fuentes dc Leon was founded in September 1908. 
It is a joint stock society of unlimited liability. The maximum limit of 
loans which it can lend on personal guarantee or on security is 50,000 pe- 
setas. When constituted it had 45 members and a capital of 3,814,585 pe- 
setas. The membership is now 155 and the joint stock capital has reached 
5,264,765 pesetas. 

The sums needed for the granting of loans are provided by the depos** 
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its of savings received by this bank and by a credit of 200,000 pesetas at 
the Bank of Spain From 1909 to 1914 the amount of savings deposits in- 
creased from 47,848 to 368,204 pesetas and the loans on personal guarantee 
from 3,500 to 46,770 pesetas. The loans on security, on the other hand, 
have been subject to great fluctuations and from 41,300 pesetas in the first 
year of the bank’s activities have fallen to 16,300. The mortgage loans, 
which in 1909 were of 50,400 pesetas reached in 1914 the sum of 389,350 
pesetas ; and in the same period the reserve fund rose from 560 pesetas 
to 13,990. As indicated by these facts the services rendered to agricultural 
credit by this society have been of the first rank 

The Agricultural Syndicate of Casbas (Huesca) has been in existence 
since 1905 but has suffered various vicissitudes It organized within itself 
a bank for savings and loans on security, a fund for insuring live stock, 
a co-operative medical and pharmaceutical service, a labour exchange, 
and a fund to provide against the illnesses of workmen , and it is engaged 
in forming a co-operative veterinary service It has an organ, the bi- 
monthly periodical, La Hoja ( a^bantina It has at present 215 members , 
its savings deposits reach a total of 10,5c o pesetas , and the operations of 
its credit fund (pmehase of manures seeds and so foith) coveied in 1915 
the sum of 47,750 pesetas The total of the loans in the same vear was 
66,620 pesetas The fund for insurance against mortality among live stock, 
progressed as follows 
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In 1912 however the fund paid indemnities for casualties to the value 
of 6,6(14 pesetas 

Finally in 1908 the number of warrants issued by the syndicate was 12 
and their value 1,256 pesetas, and in 1915 there were 81 of them covering 
9,990 pesetas. 

The Rural Savings and Loan Bank oj Yalnuta del Ycntoso was iounded 
in November 1907. It has at present 550 members and a capital of ten 
million pesetas It accepts savings deposits paying interest at the rate of 4 % 
to its members and at the rate of 3% to others, and such deposits reached in 
1915 a total of 321,167 pesetas Loans on personal guarantee and mort- 
gages and loans on security represent only a very small sum and one which 
in the three last years has not varied -- the former numbering 150 in 1915 
and covering 114,168 pesetas, the latter being 273 in number and covering 
732,534 pesetas. The reserve fund has increased from 25,954 pesetas in 
1913 to 29,199 pesetas in 1915. 

The Agricultural Syndicate of Angmero owns a rural savings and loan 
bank having deposits to the amount of 189,436 pesetas and having lent sums 
to the value of 63,935 pesetas. 
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b) Associations generally interested in Agr i culture - The Officia 
Agricultural Chamber of Are nys dc Mai, founded in June 1908 with 37 mem- 
bers, numbered 418 of them in 1914 The sums deposited in its saving! 
bank are used as follows 65 % is invested in public securities and the ba- 
lance serves to make loans to the members for purposes of agriculture. The 
operations of the section for mutual aid covered in the first year a sum oi 
only 41,941 pesetas, which in 1915 had so increased that it fell little short oi 
500,000 pesetas The fund for insuring live stock, inaugurated on 1 April 
iqi}, works on the system of lived premiums which can be increased, ii 
necessary, to meet the claims for casualties The following are the last 
figures obtained by this fund . insured capital — 46,875 pesetas, pre- 
miums paid up - 3491 pesetas and claims met — 1760 pesetas 

The chamber has formed a centre for vegetable pathology and agri- 
cultural theiapcutics which w r orks under its direction 

' Alkartasuna " , the agricultural syndicate of Qutpuzeoa , was formed 
at the end of December 1905 Its social action was largely contributory 
to the formation of 30 other syndicates, which also were called “ Alkarta- 
sunas ” and which today are grouped together in the Catholic Agricultural 
federation of Quipusreoa , to that of the funds for insurance against mortal- 
ity among live stock known as “ Auaitasunas ” , and to that of the fund 
for provincial insurance To understand the importance of this society 
it „s enough to leain that 111 a year of bad harvest it provided the agricul- 
turists and the syndicates with forage and other food for live stock up to 
the value of 300,000 pesetas It has devoted more than a million pesetas 
to the purchase of manuies, machines and forage It has formed a rural 
fund, called “ Donastiarra ” which makes loans at the rate of ^ y 2 % in- 
terest, and a fund for relief m case of illness, accident and so forth It 
numbers 500 members. 

The Agricultural Society of Alena, founded 111 1892, has formed a Bank 
of Trade and Agriculture which borrows and which lends to its members 
The society is especially occupied with the purchase and the distribution 
ol manine* and seeds It sells some two million kilos of manure annually, 
the quality of the products being guaranteed by an analysis It also pro- 
vides a savings bank The profits made by the members as a result of coll- 
ective purchase of products useful to agricult ui e are paid into their accounts 
in this bank end 111 the case ot the decease of one of them the whole amount 
to his credit is handed over to his heirs or assigns The society has further 
a section for mutual insurance of horses. 

Its collective capital is 115,884 pesetas. 

The Syndicate of Hecho, which has joint and unlimited liability, was 
founded in 1910 with 58 members and now has 167 of them. 

The co-operative purchase of manures, afterwards granted to the mem- 
bers in the form of loans, has covered a sum of 22,300 pesetas in six years. 
The section for cultivating the soil and breeding has operated with 19,000 
pesetas. The syndicate makes a point of developing the raising of crops 
f©t producing forage, and thus of encouraging breeding. The consumers* 
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co-operative section operated in 1014 with 184,485 pesetas, and brought to 
the syndicate a profit of 12,244 pesetas 

The syndicate has made 649 loans of the total value ot bi 600 pesetas. 
Repayment is generally made after the harvest. 

The section for insurance against mortality among live stock has had 
the following results . 
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The Agricultural Syndicate of N lustra Scnora dc Rornta at Carpio de 
Tajo is a mixed syndicate of masters and labourers, comprising bo of the 
former and 150 of the latter The woikmen members benefit by the ad- 
vantages ot mutual aid, and the syndicate further proem es agricultural 
instiuuieiits for them on good teims its fund for insurance against mor- 
tality among livestock has insured 180 animals for 89,000 pesetas. 

c) Breeding and Insurance The Official Agricultural Chamber 
of Santander, loaned in January 1913, has 400 members It publishes and 
distributes freely the Boldin Agr'nola y Vccuano , and has aheacly or- 
ganized two agricultural exhibitions, in 1913 and in 1915 

Since 1 November 1913 the syndicate has kept a record of the pedi- 
grees of cattle and a register of sales In order to develop breeding it has 
imported bulls for breeding purposes ot the best foieign cattle stocks. 

On 30 April 1915 the syndicate opened the Provincial Fund for Insur- 
ance against Mortality among Cattle which is destined to render the great- 
est services both to its members and to breeders in general 

The Agricultural Syndicate of San ego, which has existed since June 
1907, founded the first agricultural fund in the Asturias In its eight years 
of life this fund has leceived deposits to the total value of 70,800 pesei as 
which have served to make loans 1,597 in number, to the same amount. 

The syndicate’s section for insuring live stock insured, in 1908, 131 
flocks or herds for 20,(138 pesetas, and on 1 January 1915, 21b for 34.117 
pesetas. Its reserve fund is of 1348 pesetas 


THE CATHOLIC MOVEMENT FOR At.RICUI/TUR ASSOCIATION IN SPAIN — 
La Accwn social navarta , 8th year, No ~’o-> I\nnpehm,\ ib April vo 1 

In proof of the development in rural Spain of the Catholic movement 
for agricultural association we will give some figures taken from a work 
published b> Mr. Monedoro, who is well known for his propaganda in favour 
of this movement. 
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In the beginning ot 1916 there were in Spain 18 Catholic Agricultural 
Federations in which altogether 1142 syndicates were grouped. The fol- 
lowing table gives the number of syndicates comprised by each group : 


Ft derated 


Fedt rations Syndicates 

Fed tint ion of Astorga 76 

” ” Leon 60 

” Burgos I04 

Rioja 120 

” ” Palencia 118 

” ” Santander 80 

” Ciudad Rodrigo .... 37 

” Valladolid 98 

” Soria 41 

" ” New Castille 78 

” Navarre 90 

?? ” the Asturias 60 

1 " Aragon 90 

” Segovia 15 

” Salamanca 30 

' " 1/3 Mancha 20 

” Murcia 15 

” Biscay 10 


1142 


The five last mentioned federations aie of recent foundation, which 
explains the relatively small number of federated syndicates which they 
comprise At present groups are being organized whicli will constitute 
Catholic Agricultural Federations of Orensa, Tuy, Kxtremadura, Valencia 
and Zamora 

The syndicates forming these federations are all professedly Catholic 
in character Most of them devote their activities to co-operative credit, 
and as a rule they also make collective purchases of agricultural machines, 
seeds and manures 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


CO-OPERATIVE HORSE INSURANCE SOCIETIES. 
(Com ludcd) 


§ 4 The covkney new cattle club. 

This society was founded at Coveney in Cambridgeshire in 1884, and 
was registered m 1891 as a cattle insurance society under the Friendly 
Societies Act. It was established “ to provide by voluntary subscriptions 
" tor making good any loss that the members may sustain by the death 
“of their cattle or stock, ” and one of its rules lays down that “ all stock 
“ that may die from accident, malicious injury or any cause whatever, 
*' shall be paid for the same as if the stock had died a natural death, except 
“ it be through the wilful neglect of the owner 

Constitution of the Society. - The society insures horses, mares, foals 
young horses, cows, calves, bullocks, and young stock. It consists at pre- 
sent of 24 members, all of whom reside m the parish of Coveney or close 
to its borders, within a radius of about two miles of the registered office. 
All of them, except one labourer, are engaged in farming land, and about 15 
of the ny are of the status of smallholders. The society has three trustees, 
is managed by a committee consisting of the treasurer and four mem- 
bers, who are elected annually, and has a secretary, who receives a salary 
of £1 10s. per annum. All of these officials are fanners, except that one 
of the trustees is the sub-postmaster and the treasurer is an inn-keeper. 

Payment of Entrance Fee and Premiums. — A new member is admit- 
ted by the vote of the majority of the members present at any meeting, 
and pays is. entrance fee and 6 d. in the £ on the value of the animals en- 
tered at that time. The society meets once a quarter, and each member 
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is required to pay his contribution at the quarterly meeting at the rate of 
i y^d. in the £ p ly quarter on the value of the stock lie enters. For brood 
mares, however, 2 \/ 2 d. in the £ is paid. A member is not required to in- 
sure the whole of his stock ; he may insure any animals he pleases and keep 
other animals uninsured. No mark is placed on an insured animal, but 
as the members of the society all live within a short distance of one an- 
other, there is practically no difficulty in identifying an insured animal. 
Each animal offered for insurance is inspected by the committee to see 
that it is sound, but not valued by them at that time, the owner being 
allowed to place his own valuation on the animal and to pa> r his insurance 
contribution according to the value he himself has named. When the ani- 
mal falls ill or dies, the committee inspect it again and estimate its value 
at what they think it was worth before it fell ill, and the owner is paid com- 
pensation at 17s. bd. in the £ (that is seven-eighths), on his own valuation or 
on the committee’s valuation, whichever is less. The committee’s valua- 
tion is final and is practically never disputed. 

Age of Insured Animals . — -There is no limit as to the age from which 
or up to which a calf ot cow can be insured. If a cow is insured, com- 
pensation is paid for the calf if it lives for 48 liouis and then dies, but the 
calf must 'be separately paid for on the next club night. If a member 
buys a calf not already insured, he can give ten days’ notice and have the 
calf insured on the next club night, however young it be. 

No horse above the age of seven is accepted for insurance for the first 
time, but once a horse has been insured it remains insured up to any ago. 
If a brood mare is insured, the insurance covers her foal also (even if it 
does not live for 48 hours, provided it is born after t January), until 
the midsummer club night, when the foal has to be entered and paid for 
separately. If a member purchases a new loal, it can be insured on the 
next club night on 10 days’ notice, however young it be. The difference 
in the treatment of calves and foals is partly^ due to the fact that a cow 
pays as insurance contributions per quarter only I Y>d. in the £, whereas 
a brood mare pays 2 V<>d. in the £. The extra id. per £ charged on a brood 
mare begins at t lit midsummer quartc r and continues for three quarters there- 
after, whethei 1 he mare be m foal or not. An owner can alter the valuation 
of any animal at any quarter, and sometimes a member raises his valua- 
tion of a mare for the quarter in which she is going to foal and reduces it 
again after foaling. Many members insure their animals at less than their 
full value, partly in order to avoid disputes as to valuation and partly in 
order to have a lower insurance contribution to pay. 

Income and Expenditure of the Society during recent Years. — During 
the years 1904-1914 the number of members fell from 27 to 24, and the 
number of cattle insured rose' from 37 to 75, and of horses from 45 
to 50. On the average of the eleven years the number of animals insured 
was about two cattle and two horses per member, but one member 
insured as many as eight horses and thirty cattle. The average number 
of animals insured was 108, of which 53 were cattle and 55 were horses. 
The average number of deaths among the insured animals was 3.5 per annum 
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which gives an average death rate of 3 1 per cent, per annum The average 
amount paid on claims was £8 is. per animal that died and 5.S. id. per ani- 
mal insured ; but as the club received an average of 11s. ptr carcass, its 
net loss was £7 10 s. per animal that died or 4s. 10^. per animal insured. 
The amount received in insurance contributions averaged 8s. per animal 
insured and was much more than sufficient to cover the net losses. The 
average expenditure and income for the eleven years have been as follows : 


Expenditure — 

£ s (t 

Paid on claims 27 17 9 

Expenses of management 286 

Tolal expenditure . . . 30 b 3 

Income — 

£ s d 

Insurance conti lbutions 43 8 5 

Entrance fees 1 to 

Interest 5 ^ 9 

Sale of carcasses 1 16 3 

Total income ... 51 3 3 


Thus the society saved on the average marly £21 a year, and its 
reserve lund during these eleven years increased from £136 to £365, 
of which at the end of 1914 £321 was deposited in the Savings Bank. 
It is obvious, therefore, that it is m a flourishing financial condition and, as 
its reserve fund now amounts to £2 18s ptr animal insured, which equals 
more than ten times the average lost, of the eleven years, theie is now 
very little risk that the members will ever have to suffer under the rule 
which lavs down that “ in ease any loss should occur and there should not 
be funds enough to meet the demand, the society to pa\ at next quarter 
night, so far as the money will go, so that all may be equal at the end ”. 
Unlike most other societies, this club has no rule requiring the membcis 
to pay an extra levy in order to make up losses in case of a deficiency. 

Experience with regard to Cattle and Horses compared - It is interest- 
ing to compare the experiences of this society as regard cattle and horses. 
The average death rate among cattle has been 2.8 per cent, per annum, 
whereas among horses it has been 3.0 ptr cent. The cattle are all paid 
for at the rate of 1 l >>d. per £ per quarter, that is 2 per cent, per annum, 
and as the owner receives, if the animal dies, only seven eighths of the 
valuation on which he pays, this rate corresponds very exacth with the 
actual average experience of the society. For a brood mair 2 tW per £ 
per quarter is paid, that is, about 4 per cent, per annum, while other horses 
pay r Yid. or 2 Y> P er cent. Of the 49 horses insured last July, 23 were 
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insured as brood mares at 2 y 2 d. per £ per quarter and 26 at the lower rate 
of 1 y 2 d. per £ per quarter. Broadly speaking, the result of this plan of 
charging an extra id. per £ per quarter on brood mares is that the insur- 
ance contributions for all horses taken together correspond fairly well with 
the average experience of the society, so that it makes the rate of insurance 
on horses fair as compared with the rate of insurance on cattle. 

Taking all the horses together the average value at which a horse was 
insured was £2.1, the average for brood mares being £25 and for other 
horses £17. The highest value at which a horse was insured was £35, 
although some of them are actually worth £40 or more. Practically all 
of the horses are engaged in ordinary farm work. 

It is interesting to note that while the average value at which a horse 
was insured was £21, on which at seven eighths £18 8s. would be payable 
in case of death, the actual amount paid on the average for the eleven years 
was only £11 2s., which means that the death rate was higher among the 
less valuable animals, that is the foals and the old horses than among the 
more valuable, that is the horses in the prime of life. This accounts for 
the fact that although the rate of premium charged by the society cor- 
responds fairly closely with the actual average death rate per cent., yet the 
actual payments on losses have been much less than the premium income 
and the society’s reserve fund has increased rapidly. 


§ 5. The isj/eiiam catted er,rn 

In the year 1884 a number of smallholders at Isleham, a rural parish 
near the eastern border of Cambridgeshire, founded a horse insurance 
club, which in 1914 consisted of 41 members, almost all of them small- 
holders or market gardeners, and insured 83 horses, an average per member 
of 2 ; though one member insures as many as 7. The horses are mainly 
used for farm work, or for carrying vegetables to the market in light carts. 
They comprise 45 mares, 9 horses, 11 ponies and 18 yearlings, colts and 
foals. The insured horses are valued twice a year, in April and October, 
by two valuers, a farmer and a smallholder. A new member pays is. 3 d. 
entrance fee, and the premium is 2 d. per £per quarter on the insured value 
of each animal. No animal can be accepted until it has been in the posses- 
sion of its owner for 14 days, and has been passed by the valuers, and no 
new member can receive any benefit from the club until he has paid three 
quarters’ subscriptions. Should an insured animal die, the society pays 
the owner three fourths of the value placed upon it at the last valuation, 
so that the insurance contribution of 2 d. per £ per quarter, or 3 % per cent, 
per annum on the insured value, equals nearly 4 34 per cent, on the amount 
payable as compensation in case of death. There is no extra charge made 
for foaling risks. No limit is fixed as to the age of an animal on admission 
for insurance, but no horse is admitted unless it is worth £8. The highest 
value at present placed on any insured horse is £34, and the average value 
of the 83 horses is £19 145. So far as can be made out from the accounts, 
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the average death rate of the past five years has been 3.3 per cent, per 
annum. The funds of the society are kept in the Post Office Savings Bank, 
and during the live years there has been an average annual profit of £17. 
The reserve fund now amounts to £278, which is equivalent to more than 
10 years' average payments on claims, so that the society is in a very sound 
financial position. 

§ 6 . The haddknham cattee insurance ceuie 

This club was founded in 1888 at Had den ham, a rural parish in Cam- 
bridgeshire. It insures both horses and cattle. Its operations embrace 
6 parishes, and it is managed by a committee of 23 members. There are 
now altogether 122 members, mostly smallholders, f-ome of whom have 
risen from the position of labourers. A new member is not entitled to re- 
ceive any benefit from the society until he has been enrolled for 3 months. 
The entrance fee foi a horse is 2.s and for a cow is. bd. The animals in- 
sured are not valued, except when they fall ill 01 die, when the valuers, 
consisting generally of the members of committee for the village concerned, 
inspect the animal and fix its value which is paid in full to the owner if 
the animal dies, but subject to a maximum of £10 for a cow r and £15 for 
a horse. Kach member pays a monthly subscription of 4 d. for a cow and 
bd. lor a horse. The rules give the committee power to make a levy of 
is. per lie ad of stock whenever necessary, and on several occasions in the 
chib’s history an extia levy has been made In 1913 the society insured 
240 horses and 187 cattle, the largest number of animals insured by any 
one member being 10 horses and 4 cattle. During the previous 10 years 
the average death rate per cent, per annum was 4.5 for horses and 2.5 for 
cattle. The average amount paid per animal that died was £8 8s. for a 
horse and £8 ios. for a cow r , equivalent to an average annual charge of 7s. 
bd . per horse and 4 s. ]d. per cow. As the amount received in monthly 
contributions was only 6s\ per houe and 4s. per cow^ per annum the income 
from this source was not sufficient to cover the expenditure in payment 
of claims. The only other expenditure the society has had to meet has 
been costs of management, which have been small, as the officers of the 
society all render their services gratuitously, and for the 10 years the costs 
of management averaged only 3%t/. per annum per animal insured. The 
total expenditure averaged £126 3s , and as the total income, including 
monthly subscriptions, entrance fees and receipts from the sale of carcasses, 
averaged only £122 2$., there was an average loss per annum of £4 is., 
and during the 10 years the net assets of the society fell from about £102 
to £61 9s. bd. 


§ 7. Average death rate among horses. 


If the experience of theses 6 societies as regards horses is considered 
together, the following results are obtained, as regards the death rate to 
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be expected, that is, the percentage of animals insured on which claims are 
likely to have to be paid in an average year. 


Society 

1 j 

1 1 

Class of Hoi se j 

1 

Numbers 
of v ears’ 
statistics 

Average 
number 
of horses 
insured 

Average 
number 
of claims 
paid per 
annum 

Actual 
average 
death rate 
per 

annum 

Newark . 

. Noil duricultmal. . . 

I 2 

J 7 0 

3*9 

2.3 

Bcdwoith . . . 

,, . . 

6 

J24 

8.0 

^•5 

Isleham .... 

. Agi H'ullural 

5 

! 01 i 

2.0 j 

.M 

Haddmham 

„ ■ - . , 

lo 

223 

1 1 

1 0.0 

4 5 

Coveney .... 

„ ... 

11 i 

55 

2.0 j 

3-0 

vSoham .... 

... 

I I 

206 

8-3 

4 0 


Total — all six societies . . . 

8.19 i 

1 

34.2 

4-1 

Total 

— loui agiiculiural societies . . . 

5-15 

22 3 1 

4-1 


So far as these statistics go, they seem to show that an average co- 
operative society, consisting mainly of farmers and smallholders and insur- 
ing chiefly horses engaged in ordinary farm work or light road-work, has 
reason to expect that, if managed on sound lines, its average annual casu- 
alty rate will be about 4 per cent, per annum. This is a good deal higher 
than the 2.6 per cent., which is the actual average casualty rate among 
cows, according to 3 years’ experience of 88 cow insurance societies insuring 
9,882 cows and calves per annum. But it is to be remembered that in 
the ordinary course a cow, if it continues healthy, is fattened and sold for 
human food, in which case no claim is payable by the society ; whereas a 
horse is only slaughtered when it can work no longer, and therefore every 
insured horse, unless sold by its owner, will sooner 01 later have to be paid 
for by the society. On the other hand, it seems that farmers and small- 
holder geneially manage to sell their horses before they are past work, a 
practice which reduces the number of animals that have ultimately to be 
paid for on claims. The hauliers of Bedworth sometimes buy these half 
worn out animals ; and considering the age and class of horse insured in 
their societ3 v , and tlu heay work many of them have to do in hauling loads 
of coal, their average casualty rate of 6.5 per cent, per annum is really low. 
The very low death rate of 2.3 per cent, per annum at Newark is due to 
the fact that a number of the insured horses are valuable animals, carefully 
looked aftei by their owners, and that the company’s veterinary surgeon 
rejects all but thoroughly healthy horses, and does his best to cure those 
that fall ill. 
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§ 8 . Average amount i*aii> on ceaims. 

As regards the amount payable in claims the following results are ob- 
tained for the four agricultural societies. 


Society 

Maxi- 

mum 

valua- 

tion 

Proportion 
of insurance 
value paid 
j on claims 

1 Number 

of 

years’ t 
statistics 

' | 

Total 
mmibet 
of horses 
insured 
multiplied 
b> years 
of 

insurance 

Total 

number 

of 

claims | 
paid on 
horses j 

I i 

Total 1 

amount 
: paid on 
claims j 

Average amount 
paid 

Per lu,rse ! ^ 
(hat ho ; sc 

died , 

sured 


£ 





£ 

£ 

' 

t/. 

V d 

Isleham . 

ut 

Three fourths 

5 1 

*°5 

10 

123 

12 

6 

0 

8 1 

Haddenhani . 

15 

The whole. 

10 

2,230 

IOO 

838 

8 

8 

0 

7 

Cover cy . . . 

a 5 

Seven eighths 

11 

608 

22 

2 14 

11 

2 

0 

8 1 

Sohum . 

35 

Seven eighths 

11 

2,2 

dl 

J , 2<)0 

l| 

4 

0 1 

u 5 

Total . 

— 


— 

5 , 1 <* 

223 

2,495 

1 1 

4 

0 

9 } 

Total foi t liter 
Haddenham) . 

sociftit§ **' (omitting 

3. 17 s 

123 

1 &57 

US 

10 

0 

10 5 


From the experience of these societies it is obvious that, as might 
have been expected, the rate of mortality is higher among the less valu- 
able animals, including the foals and old horses, which are moxe liable to 
sickness and death, than among the more valuable animals, most of which 
are in the prime of life. The figures seem to show that an agricultural 
society, which limits the value for insurance to £35 in the case of any horse 
and pays on claims seven eighths of the insurance value, is not likely to 
have to pay on the average as much as £15 per claim. If it had to pay as 
much as this on 4 per cent, of the horses insured every year, its average 
annual payment on claims would be 12s. per annum pci horse insmed. The 
actual payments on claims have, for the three societies, omitting Hadden- 
harri, which does not pay more than £15 on any horse, averaged ios\ 5 d. 
per annum per horse insured. 


§ (). System of valuation. 

An ordinary store pig generally increases rapidly in value as it gets 
older and fatter, and it would not be fair to pay compensation on its death 
Without regard to its value at the time. Accordingly, almost all pig in- 
surance societies have a system under which an insured pig is valued by 
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a committee of the society at the time it falls ill or dies or meets with an 
accident, and the value then placed upon it by the committee determines 
the amount to be paid as compensation to the owner in case of its death. 
A cow’s value also changes a good deal during the year, according as it is 
in calf or in milk or not, so that most cow insurance societies have also 
adopted the same plan. An ordinary working horse, however, does not 
change in value very rapidly, and most horse insurance societies find it 
best to have all the insured horses valued once or twice a year and to ac- 
cept the value placed on any horse at one of those periodical valuations as 
determining the amount of compensation payable to its owmer in case it 
dies before the next valuation. The Newark Company has its valuation 
made once a year, in December, by its veterinary surgeon and directors, 
who go in pairs or threes and inspect the horses on their owners’ premises 
without notice. The Bed worth Society makes its members bring all the 
insured horses to one place once a year, in May, and accepts the valuation 
put upon them by the veterinary surgeon. At Isleliam the horses are as- 
sembled twice a year, in April and October, and are valued by two men 
nominated by the society. At iladdtnham, which pays only £15 as a 
maximum, a horse is valued only when it falls ill. At Coveney, each mem- 
ber is allowed, on entering a horse for insurance, to fix the amount he will 
claim if it dies , but if it does fall ill or die the committee estimates its 
value when it wais last in good health, and the amount of compensation pay- 
able is determined by the owner's valuation or the committee’s valuation, 
whichever is less. At Soham the horses are all valued twice a year, in 
April and October, by the two stewards and the secretary, who go round 
and inspect the animals on their owners’ premises. 

In order to save the funds of the society from being exhausted by a 
few heavy claims it is usual to fix a maximum (say £35) above which a 
horse must not be valued for insurance purposes, however valuable it may 
be. I11 some societies also, the owner is allowed to put lus own value for 
insurance purposes on the horse, so long as this value does not exceed its 
market value as estimated by the committee. This pi notice has the ad- 
vantage of avoiding disputes between the ownei and the committee’s 
valuers as to the actual value of the horse, and encourages men to insure 
who would not care to pay the insurance contribution (fixed as a percentage 
of the insurance value) on the full value of the animal, and who are content 
to accept less than the full value as compensation in case ot its death. 


§ 10. Method of charging insurance contribution. 

In the case of pigs and cows whose value changes somewhat rapidly, 
it is generally found most convenient to charge a flat rate of insurance con- 
tribution, which does not vary with the value oi the animal; but in the case 
of horses, when a society has fixed a value for each horse separately, it is 
easy to make the contribution vary with the value of the animal by charg- 
ing a proportionate rate, a much fairer plan. 
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The Newark Company has a scale of rates which makes the premium 
payment about 5 6 / 6 per cent, per annum on the insurance value of each 
horse, but this rate includes a profit for the shareholders. 

At Bedworth the insurance contribution is payable fortnightly, and is 
charged at the rate of id. per week for every £5, or part of £5, at which 
a horse is valued, equivalent to about 4 y 3 per cent, per annum on the in- 
surance value, or about 6 per cent, on the amount payable as compensation 
in case of death, which is three fourths of the value for insurance. The 
death rate at Bedworth is exceptionally high, but at this rate the net 
assets of the society have increased in 0 years fiom £181 to £300. 

At Isleham a member pays 2 d. jier £ per quarter on the insurance 
value of each animal, equal to 3 x / 2 per cent, per annum on the insurance 
value, or nearly 4 y 2 pci cent, on the thiee fourths of the insurance value 
actually payable as compensation , the society's net assets have increased 
in the 3 years from £188 to £272. 

At Haddenham the society pays the full value of a horse that dies, 
subject to a maximum of £13, and charges a flat rate of bd. a month, say 
0s\ a year, for each horse , but its net assets have fallen off, and its exper- 
ience shows that this rate does not cover the losses. 

At Coven ey the insurance contribution is 1 in the £ per quarter 
on working hoises and 2 1 2 d. on brood-maies, equal to 2 ^2P er eent and 
4 1 /(, P er cent., respectively, per annum on the insurance value, and to 
about 3 and 5 per cent., respectively, per annum, on the seven eighths of 
the insurance value payable as compensation. Under this system the net 
assets of the society have increased in 11 years from £13(1 to £ 363. 

At vSoham the rate is made to vaiy \\ ith the state of the finances, the 
object being to keep the reserve fund at about £(>00. During 10 years 
in which the rate was 1 x 2 d. in the £per quart ei, equivalent to 2 ]/ 2 per cent, 
per annum on the insurance value, and to about 3 per cent, per annum on 
the amount of compensation payable in ease of death, the net assets rose 
from £420 to £775. The rate was then leduced to id. per £ per quarter, 
equivalent to 1 J / 3 per cent, per annum on the insurance value and to 
about 2 per cent, per annum on the seven eighths payable in case of death ; 
but as at this rate the reseive fund fell below £600, the rate of contribu- 
tions has recently again been raised to 1 ]/ 2 d. per £ per quarter. 

From the combined experience of these societies, the best system 
would appear to be to have all the insured horses valued twice a year by 
a valuation committee nominated by the society, with power to accept 
the owner’s own valuation, provided it does not exceed what the commit- 
tee consider to be the true market value of the animal at the time. The 
value for insurance purposes or “ insurance value” should in no case ex- 
ceed £35, and should always be fixed in even pounds, as is done at Soluim. 
This makes the accounts much simpler, and each owner can then easily 
calculate the amount of his quarterly contribution for himself. The com- 
pensation payable by the society to the owner on any horse that dies 
should be seven eighths of the insurance value as fixed at the last half- 
yearly valuation. The insurance contribution should be paj able quaiteily 
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at the rate of 2 Y 2 d. per £ per quarter for brood-mares, and of 1 y 2 d. 
per £ per quarter for all other animals, calculated on the insurance value 
of each animal as fixed at the last valuation. 

The experience of the agricultural societies described above shows 
that, under .such a system, an ordinary rural society may expect that its 
average income will exceed its average expenditure, and that it will soon 
accumulate a good reserve fund, which will secure it against the risk of 
having to make special levies in bad years, and will bring in a substantial 
income in interest. 

When the reserve fund has reached a satisfactory figure the society 
will be in a position to increase the privileges it offers its members, for in- 
stance, by raising the maximum allowed as “insurance value”, or re- 
ducing the age at which young animals are accepted for insurance, or 
by lowering the rate of insurance contribution charged to old members, 
as has been done by the Coveney Society. 

As shown above, the proposed rate of 1 y z d. per £ per quarter is equi- 
valent to only about 3 per cent, per annum on the amount of compensa- 
tion actually payable, whereas the actual average death rate is about 4 per 
cent, per annum. The reasons why a rate of contribution lower than 
the actual death rate is, as a matter of experience found sufficient, are that, 
besides these insurance contributions the insurance fund receives an in- 
come from entrance fees, interest and sale of carcasses , and that, as al- 
ready pointed out, the death rate among the more valuable animals, which 
pay larger insurance contributions, is lower than among the less valuable 
animals, on which smaller amounts of compensation have to be paid by 
the society. 


§ 11. Management expenses. 

At Isleham the secretary is paid 15s. a year, the tieasurer 10s., and the 
valuers £2 ; nothing is paid for rent, and the management expenses come to 
about 10 d. per annum per animal insuied. At Haddenham the officers 
all work for nothing, and the clerical expenses come to only about 3 
per annum per animal. At Coveney the secretary receives £1 105, per an- 
num, and the expenses of management altogether average £2 8s., 6 d. t or 
about 6 d. per animal. The much larger society at Soham pays its secretary 
and treasurer £3 a year and its stewards about £0, including travelling 
expenses, and the total costs of management average less than bd. per an- 
num per animal insured. 

It would seem advisable for a new society to keep a separate account 
for management expenses, and to charge at first a management contribu- 
tion of 3^. per quarter (15. a year) per animal insured. This should 
enable it to pay a fair remuneration to its secretary. If, at any time, the 
balance to the credit of the management fund were unnecessarily large, the 
rate of management contribution could be temporarily reduced. 
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§ 12. Society's veterinary surgeon. 

Both horse and cow insurance societies might well follow the example 
of the Newark Company and the Bedworth Society, and employ a veteri- 
nary surgeon who, for a contract payment, would be bound to help in pass- 
ing and valuing the animals offered for insurance, and to supply veteri- 
nary attendance and medicine free of charge for all insured animals, when- 
ever his services were required. Under such a system the members would 
get veterinary services at a lower rate than that at which they would have 
to pay if they employed the suigeon individually, but, of course, it would 
be necessary to increase the charge for management expenses by such a 
sum as would be sufficient to meet the contract price agreed upon between 
the veterinary surgeon and the society. 


§ 13. Comparison with insurance companies. 

Under the system above described a smallholder owning one horse 
will pay altogether to his society, including management contribution and 
entrance fee, less than 3 % P er vent, per annum on the amount he will 
actually receive from the society if his horse should die from disease or 
accident. For instance, on a horse worth £20 he will pay per quarter 2s. 
(ui. as insurance contribution and jrf. as management contribution, or al- 
together 1 15. a year, and he will receive £17 10s if it dies. He will be able 
to insure his young stock at a similar proportionate rate and to keep his 
old horse under insurance at a gradually decreasing cost, so long as he does 
not sell it, until it dies oil his hands. He will also have reason to expect 
that his society wall gradually build iq> a reserve fund which will ultimately 
enable it to reduce the rate charged to him, possibly to 2 per cent, per an- 
num or less, as is the case now in the Co vent y Society, where a member of 
five years’ standing now pays only (>s. 8rf. a year altogether for the in- 
surance of a £20 horse. 

If he insured his horse with an ordinary live stock insurance company 
he would have to pay an annual premium of 5 per cent, on the amount pay- 
able in case of death. (When a number of horses are insured by the same 
owner the usual rate is 4 per cent.) That is to say, if he insured to get 
£17 10s. he would pay 175. 6 d. a year as compared with the Ti 5 . a year 
he would pay under the above scheme to his eo-opeiative society. 
This would be the rate payable only while his horse w T as in the prime of 
life ; when it got to be over 10 or 12 years old the insurance company would 
charge a considerably higher rate of premium. He would also find it diffi- 
cult to get the company to insure any of his young stock till they were 
2 years old ; nor could he look forward to a future reduction in his rate 
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of premium as he could if his society were successful in accumulating a 
reserve fund. 

Co-operative insurance is, according to the experience of the co- 
operative horse and cow insurance societies in this country, much cheaper 
than joint stock insurance, for the following reasons. An ordinary live 
stock insurance company has to expend large sums in the provision of 
offices, staff, commission, tiavelling expenses, veterinary fees, and dividends 
to shareholders. To meet this expenditure it has to charge a k s premium 
at least 50 per cent, above the actual amount required to meet the losses 
payable on claims. On the other hand, a co-operative insurance society 
has no commission or dividends to pay. and has to meet only a very small 
expenditure on rent and staff, as its operations cover only a small area , 
and the members of committee, secretaiy, stewards, etc , aie willing to 
cairy out all the necessary duties of management either without re- 
muneiation of foi very small salaries Much, therefore, of the work which 
has to be paid foi by an insurance company is done for nothing by members 
of the society 111 order to help their fellow members 

Again, a distant impersonal insurance company has difficulty in se- 
curing itself against fraud or carelessness on the part of the insurers. In 
the case of a co-operative insurance society, however, as the members all 
live within a short distance of each other, and aie interested personally 
in seeing that the rules of the society’ are properly carried out, they exer- 
cise the strong pressure of local public opinion on any membei who may 
be inclined to neglect his animals, or to act unfairly by the society, so that 
the casualty rate in the ease of a eo-opeiative society is generally much 
lower than in the case of a large live stock instil anee company. This 
makes it possible for the society to charge a considerably lower premium 
than a company has to charge in order to pay the claims made upon it. 
Anot he 1 advantage is that a small co-operative insurance society has much 
less difficulty than a distant company' in arranging for a fair valuation of 
the insured animals, so that no insurer who makes a claim shall receive 
more than is justly due to him. 


[Concluded). 
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Such societies have now been in operation in Burma for the last five or 
six years and they have so far proved eminently successful. In view of the 
great importance of the subject both from the agricultural and co-opera 
tive standpoints, the United Provinces government is anxious that a few 
experimental societies should be started under favourable conditions and 
the scheme given a fair trial. Accordingly, after careful deliberation, a 
small number of societies have been registered in the Mainpuri District, 
and it is hoped that in other suitable localities co-operators will endeavour 
•to establish a few societies in order to gain experience. 

Model by-laws and other particulars may be obtained on application 
to the registrar, and his staff will give all necessary aid. Societies should 
be organized only in localities where credit societies have been successfully 
working and the people are familiar with co-operative ideas. Also only 
those localities should be chosen in which the cultivators use good plough 
cattle and appreciate their value. Tracts where the agriculturists trade 
in cattle, frequently buying and selling thtm. should be avoided. The 
members should belong to one village or to two oi three contiguous hamlets. 
They should insure as many as possible of their eligible cattle. At pre- 
sent insurance is confined to healthy bullocks and male buffaloes between 
the ages of 4 and 12 years. Premiums have to be paid every six months (or 
the insurance lapses) on the value of the animal which is assessed by a 
valuation committee appointed by the society. The rate of premiums has 
for the present been fixed at one pice per rupee for the six months. This 
may have to be altered with experience. If the animal dies during the 
course of the six months, the owner will get back two thirds of its value 
after deducting whatever he may be able to realize by selling the hide, 
etc. Provision is made to secure preventive measures in case of epidemics 
and also for treatment for sickness. No compensation is given if the animal 
dies through the neglect of the owner. For the present the cattle insur- 
ance society will bank with the district or central bank of the locality, 
and if, ‘at the end of the experimental stage of the few selected societies, 
there is any loss, it will be made good by the government. If the scheme 
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proves successful and the number of societies increases, a re-insurance 
society will be organized. This cannot however be done for a year or two 
or until cattle insurance societies are in operation in different parts of the 
province, so that the risk can be spread out and thus minimized. 

In Burma the area of a cattle insurance society is ordinarily limited 
to one village. Membership is practically confined to the members of a 
credit society. This rule has been adopted in order to minimize the chances 
of dishonesty on the part of the cattle insurance society in its dealings 
with the re-insurance society. Any such dishonesty can now be punished 
by the closing of the credit society, which is bound to prove a severe mis- 
fortune to all its members. Members are encouraged to insure all their 
eligible cattle, but they are not compelled to do so. Plough bullocks and 
buffaloes between the ages of 4 and 12 are insurable. The valuation is made 
every six months when the premium has to be paid. The present rate of 
premium is live per cent per annum. On the death of an insured animal 
an indemnity of two thirds of the value assessed, less the price of the hide 
and carcase, is paid out. The valuation work seems easy. The cattle are 
more or less of the same value if of the same age. In other words the stand- 
ard of eaie bestowed on the animal from the time of its birth is uniformly 
high and there are not many different breeds to be taken into account. 
It may also be noted that the meat of a dead animal is eaten by all classes 
of Burmese . The price of the carcase is thus a substantial sum and the 
indemnity payable is appreciably reduced theieby. 

A re-insurance society has been organized for the whole of Burma of 
which the segistrar is at present the honorary am] cx-offiuo manager. Half 
the premiums collected by the insurance society aie deposited with the local 
credit society. The other half is sent to the re-insurance society along 
with a list and particulars of cattle insured and their valuation every half 
year. If any animal dies, half the indemnity that has to be paid comes 
from the 1 e-insurance society, the remaining half has to be made good 
from the funds of the primary insurance society. The latter has two sepa- 
rate funds, viz. : (1) the general fund consisting of all premiums realized dur- 
ing the year, and (2) the reserve fund consisting of fines, entrance fees, 
donations, profits of previous years, etc. In the event of the funds receiv- 
ed as premiums during the year proving insufficient to meet the claim of 
half the indemnity payable by the primary society, half of the reserve fund 
may be drawn upon in any" one year with tire registrar’s sanction to meet 
the deficiency. If lire funds are still insufficient the indemnities for all 
animals that have died during the year will be proportionately reduced. 

So far no society has suffered a deficit. The re-insurance society' 
was organized only about a year ago. It banks with the Upper Burma 
Central Bank, which is the Provincial Co-operative Bank for Burma. 

In Burma only a few tracts have any district or central bank. The 
link between the Provincial Bank and the primary credit society is the 
“ Guaranteeing Union”. A cattle insurance society becomes a member 
of the local union in order to secure supervision from it, but undertakes no 
financial responsibility foi it. 
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FIRK HAZARD OF CANADIAN GRAIN ELEVATORS — Monetary rimes 

Perhaps there is no class of risks which, as a whole, has undergone 
such changes in regard to construction and handling of grain and conse- 
quent reduction in rates and fire waste as that of the grain elevator. Insur- 
ance rates on terminal elevators in the dominion to-day run from twenty- 
five cents to over $ 5,00 per $ 100, and on grain in the storage tanks as 
low as fifteen cents. More than 75 per cent of the whole is written at the 
lower rate, while twenty -five years ago rates ran from $ 2,50 to over 
$ 5,00 per $ 100. This was the statement of Mr. J. Calder of the Canadian 
Fire Underwriters' Association. Dealing with fire hazards, Mi. Calder said 
in part : “ The poorer class of line elevators is found to be the older ones 
situated east of the Great Lakes, especially in districts wheie the shipment 
of grain has become less year bv year The following conditions, or a 
large part of them, generally obtain ; post foundations open under floors, 
shaft bearings supported 011 wood beams soaked with oil, stove heating 
with a pipe chimney through the roof, coal oil lighting and an office inside 
the main building which is too often patronized as a smoking room. With- 
out fire protection these elevators form most undesirable risks. There 
is a large proportion, howevei, of the class, especially in the west, when 
these conditions do not as a rule exist, and if the business done is good they 
are in every way good risks 

In terminal elevators. -- The following hazards in terminal elevators, 
which Mr. Colder outlined in detail, he said, applied to all wood houses where 
they exist. Where cupolas are built and rest upon the top of bins there is 
always a hazard in operation when partly empty through the throwing of 
shafting out of alignment. Cupolas should be built on separate founda- 
tions from the ground up. Flevators should have basements well lighted 
with the elevator boots in plain sight so that they may be properly oiled. 
Placing elevator boots under floors out of sight and lubricating them through 
long tubes is unsatisfactory, as the tubes are liable to become choked with 
dust and the oil frozen in winter. The rapidity with which fire may reach 
the top of the working-house is a serious one and should be guarded 
against as far as possible. The elevator leg, boots and spouting should 
be of metal and the cope or belt drive, passenger elevator and stairs should 
be in a tower outside and cut off by automatic fire doors, making a complete 
cut off between the first and bin floors. 

Lighting other than electric is not to be considered, and y et there is al- 
ways a limited amount of hazard in this form of lighting even when the 
wiring is installed according to the national code. 

Perhaps one of the most serious hazards in connection with elevators 
is the commou flat box bearing. This is generally used on beams, j>osts 
and bridge trees supporting the shafting. All bearings should rest upon 
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metal stands when supported from below, and if by metal hangers or 
brackets on posts, these should have self-oiling devices with attached drip 
cups and a clear air space aiound them. 

Hazard of additional machinery. — As to the additional machinery often 
introduced into elevators, the following are the most hazardous : separa- 
tors of the old fanning mill type but on a much larger scale. 

These machines are attended with considerable hazard on account of 
their high speed and the liability of foreign matter in the grain to cause 
vSparks. Feed mills are of various types, those in general use being of the 
metal roll, buhr stone and plate chopper type. The hazard of the metal 
roll and buhr stone is somewhat greater than those of the same class found 
in flour mills, as they operate at a high speed. Plate choppers are a much 
more serious hazard than the rolls or stories, as being closely set, when over 
heated they have been known to throw out sparks themselves. Where 
none of these standard requirements exist the elevator schedule calls for 
an extra charge of ninety-six cents, which is equal to a reduction of that 
amount if the requirements are carried out. This would seem to be a gene- 
rous allowance when all the factors of fire hazard are considered Gener- 
ally the danger of fire starting above the bin floor is as great as below and 
the water supply in the average town would scarcely have sufficient pres- 
sure for efficient protection in the cupola. An underwriter's pump is called 
for in the requirements for this special reason. As to standpipes, they are 
turned off in winter and, further, should the pump be at any time requir- 
ed for a fire in the cupola it is probable that before the pumps could be 
put into operation the fire would be beyond control. It is certain that the 
employees would not remain for water at the standpipe if the fire become 
at all dangerous. Casks and pails are of value in elevators, but very of- 
ten they are found frozen in winter. 

A reduction of thirty cents is given for a standard equipment of auto- 
matic sprinklers and this amount appears to be quite sufficient when the 
type of construction in frame elevators is considered. Terminal elevators 
of wood construction are becoming a thing of the past and hospital and line 
elevators are gradually being built as more fire-resisting. 


FRANCE. 


INSURANCE AGAINST HAII y IN 1915 — L'Argus ; Eu'E, lobcpUmbti 

In spite of the difficulties of the present time L* Argus has resumed in 
the following table the statistics for insurance against hail in 1915. 
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Namei ol Companies 

m order of age 

Number 

of the 

Insured 

Insured 

Values 

{ Premiums ^ 
or j 

Assess j 
ments 
in 1915 | 

Claims met j 
and Costs ' 
of ! 

Settlements 

1 

Com m lb 1 
sions, i 
gent ral 
Expenses 

Profits or 
Excesses 
of 

the Year 

Reserve 
Funds 
at the end 
of 1915 



Stock 

( om panics 




1 / A beil It . 

01,183 

268,569,612 

4,898,6291 

2 , 534,635 

1,123,653 

1,049,215 

3,786,081 

La Con fiance 

34,053 

125,5634 72 

1.941,270 

794 , 98 . 

498,817 

658,822 

.,587,007 


95 -36 

394 M 3 084 

| 

6,839 899 

3,329,617 

1,622,472 

1,708,037 

6 373,088 



Mutual Socutus, 




I,a CCu s 

8 871 

45 739 600 

383,136 

221,127 

— 

— 

r,8 36,667 

Socuftc de 1 oloust 

6, 4H9 

120 036, )6o 

951,583 

411,2. 

— 

— 

5,182,030 

Seme ct Marne 

2,500 

43 , 8V 141 

342,400 

3 35 79 1 

— 


1 , 030,451 

Aisrx (1) 


- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

Ltoilt 

8,4 3 ? 

;t ,474,600 

720 131 

4 17 , 0)3 

— 

— 

3 06x^5 ♦ 

lit aui tronm \ ( vtnoisc 

1 506 

1 7,133 300 

1 57,609 

10,609 

- 

— 

727,828 

St me et t hse 

812 

^ 0) 

1 31 649 

31021 

— 

- 

388,732 

O it an tit Agfa, ole 


1 5,7 )i 600 

/- 78o 

2 3 073 

— 

— 

970,229 

Rutht ( 1 ) 


— 

— 



— 



Regional^ tin Non! (r) 

— 


- 

— 



— 



La Git lc 

h,[86 

6 , 7 >M«t 

it 150 

S 7,5 I 2 

— 

— 

2 465 

Mututllt (.tinuk 

7 4?8 

- P) 77 * 

* ll, 9<>4 

108,2 9 

— 

— 

— 

i ciont 

24,446 

li,o 0 \ p 

1 KiS no 

876,500 


— 

4,673,000 

Ruiale (.) 

0,549 

SI Ol 5,5 h 

9 - 13 , 

4 - 4 , 97 - 


- 

(2) 


!<)(>,(> 3 

532 , 993 , 6 - ) 

6,021,83 | 

.,981,8 9 

- 

- 

16874,474 



S urn mat 3 





Sto< h Cuiupanu s 

‘> 5,236 

394,133684 

6 8^9,8 >9 

3,329 617 

1,622,472) 

1 708 047 

6 , 373,088 

Mutual Societies 

xo( ,(>23 

532,995,629 

6 0.1,834 

2 981,8.9 

I 

— 

16,873 ,74 

Totals 

201,8 59 

9.7,128 713 

1.861 73 3 

6 , 311,446 

1 , 622 , 47 - 

1,708,037 

23,-46,462 


( 1 ) In nivatU (1 couiUu 

(2) I a liar ah ojxiaUs under th< guaranty oi the S ocutt dt hatanht dt la Rurah,<\ joint 
stock com pan v luiv mg u capital ot i ,800,000 francs 


It will be noticed that this table is not complete The figures are miss- 
ing for the three mutual societies of L’Aisne, La Ruche du Pas-de-Calats and 
La Region ale du Nord, which have spheres of action mainly occupied by 
the German army. This fact should be borne in mind in making any 
comparisons with the results obtained in the previous year. 

In spite of the very great difficulties which the societies have had to 
face in 1915, owing to the war and the mobilization of their staff of agents 
and other employees, they have given satisfaction to their habitual clients. 
If indeed allowance be made for the invasion of ten departments, the ge- 
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neral disturbance of civilization and the absence of the three societies, 
it will appear from the table that the results of 1915 can be resumed as fol- 
lows : 


Number of the insured . . 
Insured values .... 
Premiums and assessments 

Claims met 

Reserve funds 


201,859 

927,128,713 francs 
12,861,733 
6,311,446 
23,246,462 


The considerable amounts of their reserve funds show how restrain- 
edlv the societies have made profits from so contingent a branch of insur- 
ance as that concerned with hail < )ut of twenty-eight years only four have 
brought them net loss - 1888, 1895, 1897 and 1908 The year 1916 will 
however be bad : the companies will register claims met to the amount 
of nearly 100 % 


SWITZERLAND 


THE SWISS SOCIJ-TY OF AGRICULTURE i'yihwnsttisihtr landn i> Ischajlln !u t Wuni) 
AND INSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF AGKICUI/Tl RE IN n»i«s - fahics 
btucht dts sihwitzt itsihin landwirtsihaftlulun 1 r imns pi a lining, 

The Swiss Society of Agriculture was founded, <s is well known, in 
1863, by a fusion of the Society of Swiss Agiiculturists and the Central 
vSwiss Society of Agriculture It represents agricultuial association through- 
out German Switzerland It is concerned with matters generally 
interesting to agriculture and is commissioned to distribute the federal 
grants. It specializes in some branches of aclivitv - provision for 
insurance against accidents, experimental organization of agriculture, 
importation of pigs and so forth. Its organ is ihe “ Schweizerische land- 
wirtschaftliche Zeitschrift 


* 


* 

* 


The Swiss Society of Agriculture numbered, at the end of 1915, 
29 sections and 60,967 members. On 31 December 1914 the Fede- 
ration of Swiss Unions for Goat Breeding left it ; but on the other 
hand it was joined during 1915 by the Federation of the Unions of 
Zurich for Goat Breeding, which had 2,000 members, The number of 
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sections therefore remained unchanged, but the number of members has 
diminished by 1,299 s ^ nce I 9 I 5- 

The society's statement of accounts which has just appeared, shows 
that in its books 216,115.53 francs had been entered under the head of 
receipts at the end of 1915, of which sum 24,000 francs represent the fede- 
ral subvention ; and that in 1915 the funds accruing from insurance against 
accidents amounted to 97,830.78 fiancs Under the head of expenditure 
213,388.73 francs were entered, of which sum 97,699 79 is accounted for 
by insurance against accidents. 

There was thus a credit balance of 2,77b 81 franco At the end of 
1915 the endowment cf the .society amounted to 67,047 84 francs. 


* 

* * 


As regai ds insurance against the accidents of agriculture it must be 
noted that another decrease has to be recoided for 1915 The reason for 
this is that many agricultuiists being under aims, owing to the mobiliza- 
tion, and theretcie in enjoyment of miln try insman.ee, thought they 
might give up agricultural iusuianee 

The following persons weie insured in 1915 : 

4,273 men 
92 women 


Total 4,365 persons, of whom 1,02b were employers, 386 members of 
families (355 men and 27 women), and 2,957 servants and jc urneymen work- 
men (2,892 men and (15 women) Tti addition 4^4 farms were insured : 
that is a total linmbei of 4,829 insurances as against 5, bib in the preceding 
year. 

As regards the periods for which insuianees were effected * 

3,333 i* 1 suram.es weie for 12 months 

377 ” ” ” 9 

234 ” ” ” 6 

68 ” ” M 3 

353 ” 2 " and 1 month (journeymen workmen). 

The 4,829 insurances are the result of 2,070 transactions, distributed 
among the cantons as follows: 
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Lucerne 744 transactions 

Zurich 583 

Argovia 157 

St. Gall 123 

Thurgovia c)4 

Zug 88 

Soleure 42 

Obwalden 39 

Schwyz 38 

SchafTouse 34 

Orisons .34 

Appenzell 30 

Basle 25 

Glaris 22 

Berne 8 

Nidwalden b 


Total . . . 2,070 


As stated in reporting on the books, 04,787.18 francs wete paid in 
premiums and supplementary grants for doctors' and chemists’ bills 

The number of claims met was 58c), which, proportionately to the 
number of insurances, denotes a marked increase The pioportion is ot one 
accident to every eight insured persons, and should be attributed to the tact 
that insufficiently skilled auxiliary lab mr was often employed on agricul- 
ture during the year. Among those whose claims were paid, are 19G employ- 
ers, 40 members of families, and 353 employees, servants and journeymen 
workmen. 

Of the 589 accidents three were fatal, 35 brought about partial dis- 
ablement, and 551 temporary disablement. 

It should be noted, in conclusion, that the Swiss Institute for Insurance 
against Accidents (SehweizerBche Unfallversicherung^anstalt) wall not 
be at work until 1017; and that hitherto none of the 17 cantons to which 
the Swis>-. Society of Agricultuie extends its activities has made any deci- 
sion as regards compulsory insurance against sickness. 



Part III: Credit 


ITALY. 


THK AGRICULTURAL CRIiDIT OF THE SAVINGS’ RANK OF THE 
•• RANCO 1)1 NAROU ”, AND THF, INSTITUTIONS FOR AGRI- 
CULTURAL CREDIT IN L ATI DM. LIGURIA AND BASILICATA 
IN KU 5 - 


sources 

Banco di Napoli Cas^a i>i Rieparmio Crj'oito Aorario Kela/iom sull’cscrci/dn 191s 
{hank of \ a pies Savings Hank Agnculiural C redit Rep<n 1 lor nil's) 

Crvdtto agrvrio pi:r il krla/ionr ^uH’< scicizio 191s { Agricultural ( ndtt tn Latmm. 

Rt port for tors) Rome. R (»»moni, 1 01 (> 

Istitoto m Crf-diio Agririo pi k la I„iguria con srw: in Portom vuri/io Rcndiconto 
dell Vsercuio 191*) ( Jnsilute of Agricultural Cniht for Liguria, s it not t l at Portomaunzio. 
Rtf urn for 191 ->) Oneglia. Arti Grafiche Fiatt lli lkrio, 1016 
1,a cvssa provincial! 3 : i»i CKLDiTo agrario pi;r la Bakilicat \ ihtryntt: il 1915 {1 he Pro- 
vincial / and for Agricultural Credit tn Basiluata during iois), in « I/Atcrieoltore di 1 Mcz- 
zo*?iorno », no. 7, NapUs, is Julj inif> 

I,A\\s and Regulations relevant to the institutions cited above 


We have already described the activities of the agricultural credit 
department of the Banco di Sicilia in 1915 (1). We will now examine the 
action in the same year of the Savings Bank of the Banco di Napoli and thpt 
of the especial institutions for agricultural credit in Latium, Liguria and Ba- 
silicata. 


(i) Issue of August 1916, p op 
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§ i The agricui/tdral credit of the savings bank of the 
“ BANCO di napoi I 

Iniermediaiv Institutions. In 1015 the Banco di Napoli was obliged 
to suspend its active and direct propaganda, which in 1914 had been in- 
tensified with liveable results Nevertheless, as appears from the last 
report issued by this bank, the number of institutions to which the law (1) 
compels land credit to be extended has again increased. Thus while 
on 31 December 1914 there were 2,080 of them, their number on 31 Decem- 
ber 1915 w t as 2,145 It is fair to note that of the.se only 1,197 were judged 
"good”, that is fit to receive credit. The institutions may be classified 


as follows according to their nature . 

Agricultural and rural banks 473 

Monti j> umentari c nummari ot Sardinia . . 288 

Popular banks . . 149 

Agiicultural unions 124 

Banks foi agricultural loans 120 

Savings Banks 15 

Mutual aid societies 9 

Monti jrimii nlan 8 

Autonomous provincial banks foi agriculluial 

credit b 

vSocieties for agricultural credit 5 


TJ97 

Of these 1,197 institutions characterized as "good” 116, including 
no popular banks, leeeive credit at the Banco di Napoli even lor ordinary 
discount 4 * Of the whole numbei 3905% are nominally collective soci 
eties and have collective and unlimited liability This proves, to quote 
from the report, "that farmeis are beginning to be convinced that small 
local institutions are most fit 1 5' and most practically collective in form, 
for the joint liabilit} almost or quite takes the place of preference shares, 
and supplies an effective motive for reciprocal control which operates to en- 
sure that the loans are of real service to agriculture”. Associations of 
this kind have now spread over the eighteen provinces of the south and vSar- 
dinia. The most important province, Cagliari, has 130 of them ; and there 
follow Aquila with 59, Salerno with 45, Cascrta with 42 and Sassari 
with 30. 

At the end of 1915, 722 institutions were registered as open to give 
agricultural credit for 28 509,600 liras. Of them 288 agricultural and rural 
banks were open for 9,092,000 liras, 135 popular banks for 6,955,000 liras, 
and 90 agricultural unions for 8,187,500 liras. 


(1) For a summary of tlic rules r< gulalisig agricultural <redit in Italy see "Agrarian nml 
Lanel Credit in Italy dinim? the h\t vtars joio-icn j ** in our issue lor July, p 79 
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The greatest number of these unions belong to the province of Caserta 
which has ij of them. There follow the provinces of Benevento with ir, 
hecce with to, Catanzaro with q, Foggia with 8 and Bari with 7. 

Agricultural and rural banks are most numerous in the province of 
Aquila which has 4 2 of them. Next come Caserta with 36, Cagliari with 
34, Salerno with 33, Benevento with 18, and Teramo with 17. 

Activity in 1015. - I11 this year the transactions of the Savings Bank 

of the Banco di Napoli covered 19,135,743 liras. Of this sum 3, 1)60,215 liras 
is accounted for by transactions concluded with the bank’s own funds, and 
12,175,528 liras bv those concluded with the funds of the provincial banks 
for agricultural credit. This sum shows an increase of 2,201,584 liras on 
that of 10)14. i 

Altogether rediscounts amounted to 12,412,20)2 liras, direct loans to 
agriculturists to 452,178 liras, direct discounts to intermediar}* institu- 
tions to 5,271,275 liras. In spite of the difficulties o>f the money market 
the rate of interest remained unchanged last year . at 3.5 % for operations 
of direct rediscount and discount transactions with intermediary institu- 
tions ; and at 4 % tor direct transactions with agriculturists. In granting 
loans the intermediary mstitutioms charged interest at rates varying from 
7, }'> () () to 9 % but most frequently 5 ° {l or 5 % ° 0 

The rediscounts and direct loans can be classified as follows, according 
to their objects 


i) Loan s guaranteed b\ a lc"u } preference * 

Numlxa 

Amount 111 Lira 4 * 

Tor harvest 

924 

021,054.95 

» cultivation 

8.530 

3,174,837.38 

» seeds 

5 . 9 X 1 

2,l()b,b38.70 

» manure 

Jo^-2 

744,293.95 

» anticryptogamous substances 

-■ 57 1 

355,004.60 

»> food for settlers 

45 

5 . ( ) I 3 - 4 - 

'» * » agricultural labourers 


i 4 .<\ 55 - 5 i 

-> various objects 

5 . 54 ° 

22,928 

2 , 051 , 195.29 

(1,134,103.89 


2) Loan s not guaranteed by a preference : 



Numlx-r 

Amount in Liras 

For large livestock 

2,6(>1 

1,952,545.12 

» small » 

318 

89,250.18 

» machines 

459 

245,825.08 

» agricultural implements. 

455 

00,965.55 

» other farm requisites . . . 

141 

40,570.50 

» various objects 

io9 

40,307.69 


4,080 

2,426,464.72 
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3) Loans ori secmity of deposits of agricultural products held as pledges: 


On cereals 
» wine . . 

) almonds 


Nmnbei Amount in blras 

I7O 1,272,736.95 

4 17,760 00 

5 1 J» 345 *°° 


170 1, *03,841 95 


Of these loans those guaranteed b\ a legal preference represent 
70.98 % oi the sum of the credit granted to agriculturists , those not thus 
guaranteed 1885 % ; and those on security ol deposited agricult uial pro- 
ducts 10.17 %. 

Of all the loans 14,755 for a total amount of 6 952,420.11 liras, that is 
54.05 %, have been gianted to landowners , 10,788, loi 5,627,031.99 liras, 
that is 43.75 %, to farmers , 873 for 187,843 62 bias, that is 1 45 % to me- 
tayers or tenants bound to render a share of their produce to their landlords , 
and 771, for 97,174 84 liras, to leaseholders (i). 

Diiect discounts have been given to intermediary institutions : 264 
amounting to 2,114,738 lira^ for collective purchase of articles useful to 
agriculture, that is 64.64 % ; 15 representing 339,026 liras foi the codec 
tive sale of agricultural products, that is 10 36 %; and 287 amounting to 
817,510 liras, that is 25 %, to supplement the insufficient means which 
intermediary institutions have at their disposal. Almost all these discounts 
have been proposed by the rural unions and rural banks 

The different provinces may be arranged as follows, in the ordei of 
the degree to which they availed themselves of the credit granted by the 
Banco di Napoli in 1915 . 


(r) As regards the individual amounts of credits it is enough to state that 0,254 out of 
27,187 loans wen. oflessthan 100 liras, 12,006 varied fioin 100 to 500 liras in amount, and 
4,107 from 500 to 1000 liras That is to say that <n % of the total number of the loans and 
5S % of their total amount were for operations covering a sum h^s than 1000 liras 
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Credit granted to the Province .s in 1915. 

Provinces Amount in Tairas 


P°ggia . . 
Bari . . . 
vSalerno . . 
Caserta . . 
Teramo . . 
Aqtiila . . 
hecee . . . 
Reggio . . 
Campobasso 
Bene vent o . 
Safari . . 
Oatauzaro . 
Cagliari . . 
Poteuza 
Avelliuo . . 
Cosenza . . 
Naples 

Chieti . . - 


4,715,420.31 
2, 128,199.69 
1,258,725.01 
1,249,036.89 
1,012,083.39 

991.451.50 
818,099.78 
621,233.00 
526,137.04 
502,584.62 
462,387.09 

319.089.30 

261.052.50 
200,962.43 

“ 45 . 93 ^ 7 ,) 

iM5,995- h « 

11)5,880.25 

171468.30 


16,135,743.56 


In the fourteen years for which it has been at work the agricultural 
credit department of the Savings Bank of the Banco di Napoli has distributed 
the respectable sum of 90,870.000 liras to the agriculturists of the southern 
and Sardinian provinces. 

Of this sum only 2,468,437 liras in loans has been granted directly to 
agriculturists The rest, amounting to 88,402,501 liras, has been distributed 
as provided by the law, by the medium of the local associations as follows : 
50,114,175 liras by the agricultural unions ; 22,277,757 liras by the agricul- 
tural and rural banks ; 1 1,693,182 liras by the popular banks ; 1,789,752 liras 
by the autonomous provincial banks for agricultural credit ; 609,598 liras 
by the savings banks ; 473,540 liras by the mutual aid societies ; 316,935 
liras by the banks for agricultural loans ; and 62,905 liras by the Monti 
Frnmentari of Sardinia. 

The agricultural unions hold, as always, the first place among insti- 
tutions dispensing credit. They have done so to the amount of more 
than 50 million liras, that is 56.80 % of the total sum covered by all these 
credit operations. Next in order come the agricultural rural banks, respons- 
ible for more than 22 millions or 25.20 % of the total sum. 

The general movements of credit can be classified for the period ex- 
amined, according to the nature of the operations, as follows : for rediscounts 
to intermediary institutions 69,716,626 liras ; for direct loans to agricultu- 
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rists 2,468,447 liras ; for direct discounts to intermediary institutions 
18,685,687 liras. 


§ 2. The “ crkdito A(;rario per 11, lazio”. 

This institution was founded at Rome by the law of 21 December 
TQ02, N° 542, with an initial capital of one million liras. The Banco d' Ita- 
lia contributed to the foundation 500,000 liras, the Savings Bank of Rome 
200,000 liras, and the Savings Bank of the Lombard Provinces 300,000 
liras (1). In order to increase its resources the Credito Apt aria per il Lazio 
may receive savings deposits and issue dated bonds. 

It functions only in the province of Rome and operates both by the 
medium of intermediary institutions and directly with agriculturists. 

In reference to the former class of operations it must be noted that the 
intermediary institutions with which the rules of the Credito allow busi- 
ness to be done are the following : the agricultural unions, the agricultural 
committees which exercise the functions of unions, the agricultural and 
rural banks, the banks for agricultural loans, the agricultural universi- 
ties, the collective distilleries and cellars, the agricultural associations 
for the collective sale of agricultural products, the popular banks, the sav- 
ings banks and the various agricultural credit societies. 

Transactions with these institutions comprise : 

t) the rediscount of bills issued by agiicultu rists and payable at in- 
stitutions of the types cited, if these have been legally constituted, have 
theii offices in Rome, and, preferably, are co-operative in form ; 

2) the acceptance for discount of bills directly issued by these inter- 
mediary institutions, in order either to procure for them means for the 
purchase on order of articles useful to agriculture, or to enable them to make 
advances in cases of the collective sale of agricultural produce ; 

3) the acceptance of bills directly issued by the intermediary in- 
stitutions and representing the bills which the institution has in hand and 
is authorized to discount; 

4) the opening of current accounts for the intermediary institutions, 
in place of the rediscount of the bills they have in hand. 

The transactions with agriculturists diiectly comprise : 

1) the acceptance for discount of bills issued by agriculturists liv- 
ing in neighbourhoods which have no intermediary institutions or in which 
the intermediary institutions cannot undertake business of this nature ; 

2) the acceptance for discount of bills issued by agriculturists, guar- 
anteed by a preference conferred on demand ; 


(1) Of the three establishments cited only the Banco d' Italia has a share in the profits of 
the Credito agrario per il Lazio , and that in right of its contribution of 500,000 liras. The 
two savings banks paid their contributions into the sinking fund. 
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3) the acceptance for discount of bills issued by agriculturists, guar- 
anteed by pledged agricultural products. 

The maximum total amount of each loan to a single grantee must 
not exceed 5,000 liras, except in the case of operations guaranteed by a 
preference, for which the maximum limit is fixed at 10,000 liras. 

Finally as regards transactions on the security of pledged agricul- 
tural products, their amount is fixed as follows . on cereals and wools 75 % 
of the value of the pledges ; on oil Oo % ; on straw, hay, wine, vinegar, 
bum dies etc. 40 %. 

The term of the credit operations cannot exceed one year; except in 
the case of loans for the purchase of live stock and machines which may 
be for three years. 

The rate of interest which the (')edito agrario per il Lazio is authorized 
to demand on loans must not exceed by more than 1 % the minimum 
rate paid by the institutions issuing to it The intermediary establish- 
ments can in their turn retain at the most 2 % of the minimum rate of in- 
terest granted by the institutions issuing to the Credito agrario per il Lazio. 

The latter superintends the intermedia 1 y establishments by means 
of inspections, and is bound to inform the Ministry of Agriculture of all 
violations of statutes and rules of which they may have been guilty (i). 

We will now resume the chief results of its action in 11)15. 

Altogether the operations of 1015 covered 10,487, 572.59 liras. For 
the most part these transactions were witli intermediary institutions, 
namely to the extent of 9,102, 83b. 54 liras, shared as follows : 


Agricultural unions and committees 4.751,129.99 liras 

Various societies operating in agricultural credit 2,11b, 037.54 )> 

Collective distilleries and cellars 703,000.00 » 

Popular co-operative banks (>50, (187. 22 

Rural banks 448,449.95 » 

Societies for trade in and sale and export of agricul- 
tural products 255,248.77 » 

Savings banks I() 7 ^ 35-37 u 

Agricultural loan banks 8b, 447. 70 » 


q.102. 83b. 54 liras 

(1) The Credtlo agrario per il Ijizio is administered by a council of nine members, of whom 
live are nominated by the Banco < Vltaha , two by the Savings Bank of Milan and two by the 
Savings Bank of Rome. The two latter establishments have delegated the right to nomi- 
nate their representatives to the Chamber of Commerce of Rome and the Deputation of the 
Province of Rome, respectively The president is nominated by royal decree and remains in 
office for thiee years ; he may then be confirmed in his office. The councillors are in office for 
two years and may also have their term continued. The members of the council of adminis- 
tration constitute, in turn, a special commission, responsible for examining the proposed op- 
era! ions of t he C redito A gratto per il Lazio and deciding for or against t he 111 Such commission 
is formed of two members and the director of the Credito Agrarto per H Lazio who has a casting 
vote. The council is obliged annually to present a statement of its administration to the Minis- 
ter of Agriculture who is competent to approve it. This minister superintends the Credito 
agrario per il Lazio by means of inspections made in accordance with the law 
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The destinatin of these loans was as follows : 


Cultivation of cereals 2,832,545.65 liras 

» » vines 1,911,091.32 » 

Sulphate of copper, sulphur, various manures . . 1,460,109.98 » 

Vaiious cultures 1,405,445.58 h 

Raising live stock 678,353.75 »> 

Cultivation of olives 474,474.60 » 

Agricultural implements and machines 340,895.66 » 


9, 102, 836. 54 liras 

The loans were distiibuted according to tbeii amounts as follows. 


Number Amount m Lnua 

2,231 from I to 50 liias 628,851.28 

6,370 » 51 » too >* (>20,152.17 

5,484 » 101 » 500 » 1,459,169.40 

2,044 » 50 j » 1,000 » 1,632,692.05 

I, (>70 » 1,001 » 5,000 * 2,589,749.47 

1,461 above » 5,000 > 2,572,241.59 

19,260 9,102,856.54 


Operations made directly with agriculturists covered 1. >84,556.05 
liras. The accounts were closed with a profit of 24,052 71 liras. The 
rate of interest on operations with intermediary institutions oscillated 
from 6 to 6 % %* and on those with agriculturists from 7 to 7 % %. 


§"3 The “ is'iTiuTo pi crkdito agrario ter i a ugtjria ” . 

Formed by the law of 6 July 1912, No 802, and endowed with an ini 
tial capital of 500,000 liias, this institution was authorized to effect the 
following credit operations : a) discount of bills delivered by intermediary 
institutions and issued by agriculturists, with a view to agriculture, for the 
harvest, seeds and manures, and in order to procure live stock for farms 
and pay foi the hiring of agricultural implements and machines ; b) the 
opening of current accounts with intermediary institutions, 01 the discount 
of bills issued diiectly by these institutions, in order to piocure means to 
make purchases in fulfilment of orders for articles useful to agriculture, or 
in order to advance money to persons applying for it in case of collective 
sale of their products, or in case of collective purchases of machines and 
implements to be hired by members of a society (1). 


(1) By the decree of Uk General Lieutenancy of the kingdom, dated 17 June 11)15, 
No. t)bi, the Islituto di crulito agrario per la Liguria was also authorized for certain direct 
credit operations providing for agricultural improvements 
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The operations of the Istituto di credito agrariv pet la Liguria extend 
into the provinces of Portomaurizio and Genoa. It began its activities 
on 6 August 1914. 

Its transactions with intermediary institutions in 1915 were distribut- 
ed as follows . advances (direct discounts, current accounts) 25c), 499 liras ; 
rediscount of agricultuial bills, (>22 m number, for 139,742 liras. 

The advances may be classified, in relation to their objects, as follows : 


Colic dive purchase* 

Manures 78,772 liras 

Anti-cr yptoganious subst ances 113,413 » 

Seeds 8,884 

Parm requisites 1,000 >» 

Various objects 7,769 » 

Collective sale of agricultural products 37,166 » 

Agricultural industiies 8,494 1 

Loans made 4,000 


The rediscounts were distributed, accoiding to their objects, as 
follows : 



Nunibci 

Amount ill Ciras 

for manures and dressings 

3 (, 3 

85,632 

)> live stock 

86 

28,796 

» various objects 

82 

10,046 

» cultivation 

4 <» 


■» anti-cryptogamous substances . . 

33 

3,921 

» the harvest 


1,000 

)> farm requisites 

1 

840 

on deposits oi agricultural pioducc . . 

2 

805 

lor machines and various implements . 

7 

271 

> seeds 

5 

62 


3 from these figiues it appears that if the operations of agricultuial 
unions - collective purchases and credit in kind — predominate, the opera- 
tions of credit to cover the costs of farming are on the other hand unimpor- 
tant. This is a reason why this institution has asked and obtained from 
the Minister of Agriculture an authoiization to extend its action into a new 
sphere, that of direct loans for agricultuial improvements, and works con 
nected with the transformation of cultures and with irrigation, which were 
greatl> needed in the district (1). The number of such requests for 
loans is indeed constant^ on the increase and has now reached 80, while 
they cover a sum of 119,520 liras In 1915, 37 loans of this kind were 
made, for 37,640 liras. 

In conclusion we must note that the administrative council of tliis 
institution has recently expressed to the Minister of Agriculture a desire 


(1) Cl preceding note 
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to be authorized to make advances : a) to agriculturists who themselves 
handle and work up the products of the soil, to procure them suitable plant 
for agricultural industries ; b) to co-operative societies in Liguria, for the 
setting-up and rebuilding of co-operative oil-mills, collective cellars and 
co-operative dairies, and of the plant of industries producing and handling 
articles useful to agriculture. 


§4. The cassa provincial^ m credito aorakio per la basilicatv 

As has been said the law of 7 July 190 r, No 334, authorized the Sav- 
ings Bank of the Banco di Napoli to operate in agricultural credit in all 
the provinces of the southern mainland, and therefore in the province of 
Potenza. But in the case of the latter it was felt that especial measures 
were necessary ; and hence originated the law of 31 March r<)04, No. 140, 
which instituted the Provincial Bank of Agricultural Credit for Basilicata 
which has its offices at Potenza 

For its endowment there were set aside a sum oi two million liras 
advanced by the State (1) ; and all available territory belonging to the State 
patrimony and situated in Basilicata, the non- wooded territory of the pa- 
trimony of the province, and all lands which, by means of the hydraulic 
works constructed along the water -courses, should be reclaimed from the 
unpioductive section ol river-beds. 

The operations foi which this provincial bank was authorized, by the 
cited law and that of 9 July 1908 with its amendments, are not confined to 
those of agricultural credit ioi cultivation as in the case of the Savings Bank 
of the Banco di Napoli. They comprise dealings in agricultural cre- 
dit both for cultivation and for improvement Their objects aie actually: 

a) to grant advances in cash, in implements or in live •-took to the monii 
jrumentan, agricultural banks and agricultural unions which, thanks to 
the means with which they are provided, make loans to agriculturists ; 

b) to make advances to leaseholders and recognized agricultural co-operative 
societies who have undertaken agricultural or kindred industries with one 
of the following objects 1) making dwellings for settlers, fit stables, 
paths conducive to agriculture or works foi supplying fauns with water 
for drinking and irrigation, or enclosing open lands with walls and hedges; 
2) tree planting and works of re-aiforestation , \) put chase of live stock; 
4) purchase of implements of labour, priman and general materials and 
live stock; () to make advances to owners and cultivator-, of land for 
objects j, 2 and 3. 

The following arc some facts as to the activities of the bank in 1915. 

At the close oi the year its books showed 5,728,177.65 liras on the re- 
ceipts and 5, 637, 062. 8t) liras on the debit side, giving a net pi o fit of 
91,114.76 liras. 

(1) The State advance is granted without inunst foi 10 years From the t lc\ cut h year 
fi fieais interest at the rate of j % foi 50 years, after which repayment is due , 
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The credit granted indirectly to agriculture by the medium of the 
monti jyumcntari , and the agricultural banks and unions, for seeds, man- 
ures, anti-cryptogamous substances, live stock and farm requisites, put into 
circulation 2,755 bills for 1,080,855.91 liras, that is an average of 392 
liras a bill, as against 2,815 bills for 1,061,235 liras in 1914. The balance 
on 31 December 1915 was 548,382.50 liras, distributed as follows : monti 
jyiimcntan 20,000 bias ; agricultural banks dependent on public institu 
tions, 183,449.55 liras, agiicultural banks constituted as trading societies, 
196,522.35 liras ; agricultural unions, 148,410.40 liras. 

The credit granted directly to agriculture, that is directly to indivi- 
duals, and authorized by the decree of 11 October 1914, had a notable im- 
portance in that year. The applications numbered 483 and were for 
963,543 liras : 247, for (>48,806 liras, were granted in their entirety ; and 05 
ior 187,175 liras, partially; while 95 for 174,174 liras weie wholly rejected. 
Loans amounting to 517, 657 liras are represented by 484 bills. Of these 234 
are for sums less than 1,000 liras - 56 of them being for sums up to 100 
liras, 57 for sums up to 200 liras, 47 for sums up to 300 liras and 40 for sums 
up to 400 liras. The applications now being examined number 60 and 
are for 107,574 liras 

Loans for the purchase of live stock decreased in 1915. Those granted 
in the form of current accounts amounted on 31 Decembei 1914 to 28,354.70 
liras. Theit piescnt figuie is 25,285. 95 liras. Almost all of them are guar- 
anteed by moitgages. As for loans made in the form of bills, which at 
the end of 1914 numbered 401 and amounted to 692,303.85 liras, then 
number ha< fallen to 575 most of which have been made on personal guar- 
antee. The applications considered in 1915 numbered 100 and were* for 
288,500 liras Thirty -eight for 128,400 liras were rejected, 35 of them 
paitially only Eleven, totalling 69,900 liras, are under consideration. 

Credit operations to enable improvements constitute ail important 
category. The balance at the end of the year, which had been 594,943 liras, 
had risen to 621,256.30 lira-. 

Nin< ty-nine loans of this category were made tor a total sum of 
755,632 70 liras. Of this sum 28,750 liras was lent for the construction 
of aqueducts, 106,060 liras for that of stables, and 277,222.70 for that 
of dwellings for settlers. 

The loans secured by mortgages were lor the most putt that is to the 
amount of 348,660 liras for a term of 20 years , a certain number, total- 
ling 186,084.50 liras, were for a term of 35 years, now an average term , 
and the rest for a term of from live to 50 years. 

The applications considered numbered 27 and were for 170,500 liias, 
and four of them, for 49,500 liras, were rejected. Twenty-five, for 167,987 
liras, are under consideration. 

The loans for tree planting reached a total of 9,552 liras. 

If we leave on one side operations of a special character we conclude 
finally that the capital, properly speaking, of this bank special and 
reserve funds being left out of account reached a total of 1,874,202 
liras at the end of the yeai. 




Part IV: Agricultural Economy in General 


AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY. 


THIS AGRARIAN QUESTION IN BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA. 


OJ 1 IU \L SOUKU S . 

Dn 1 Ki.i lnissi nru Volks? miliino in Bosnii n ijm> oik Hi rzlgonun \ yom 1910 (I he 
usulls of th( o)io ( nisus in Bosnia and llnzt povma) Su.ijcvo, 1911. 

Bunciin 11™ mi Vu*\\ \Lrrv. Uosmi\s ilnd on< IIfrztgoyuna 1900-1910 ( Rtpurfo 
on tin administration of Bosnia and Hozi y>vina> fo> 1906-1910). \ lcmia 

omi R SOURC 1 s 

CiKUNin Re (K): Die Acjlu v nliissuny imd dco onuiduitlasluiigspiobkiii 111 Bowmen uml 
<lei Utmgowina ( Th< ayauan sdlUtni nt and the problem of land ntUmptwn m Bosnia 
and Hozteomna). Vienna, x </i 1 

bP\Ho(M)' Die Agiaiiragc in Bobimu und < Lei lUrzcgowma (J hi agiuun qmstum m 
Bosnia and H<rztqovina Vuniht, 10 

vSuimioi (Di F.). Bowmen und Herzcgownwi untci d 1 \ uw.iUum* < KsUixuch Ungauis 
(Bosnia and Ihrzt s otnna until* thi Ausho Hiui^annn administration) Leipzig, 1911 


^ I TlIK AGRARIAN oi l Sl'ION IN BOSNIA 
AND IIIvRZKGOV INA AT TUB TIME OF THE AUSTRO HUNGARIAN OCCUPATION. 

When the Austro-Hungarian government occupied Bosnia and Herze- 
govina it found the feudal system still in existence in the country districts, 
as in the time of the ancient Serbian State, with modifications introduced 
during the Turkish dominion 

On taking possession of Bosnia and Herzegovina Turkey left the exist- 
ing agrarian organization untouched except for a few modifications made to 
bring it into harmony with the new political regime and with the precepts 
of the Coran 
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Among the alterations introduced by the Turks in these territory must 
be mentioned those affecting the landowning classes in their relations to 
the government, and those affecting the mutual relations between owners 
and tillers of the soil. 

The former are the more important, and in older to understand them 
they must be gone into at some length. 

The Turkish government expropriated the Serbian feudal landlords 
{bascitinari and proniari) and the Serbian churches and convents, and 
their lands were distributed to Turkish feudatories {Aga and Spahi) and to 
the mosques ; the only Serbian landlords who were not expropriated 
were those who accepted Islam. 

The feudatories of the ancient Serbian state were the bascitinari, or 
landlord**, and the proniari , or usufructuaries of land belonging to the 
State. *i'his organization was altered b> the Turkish government which, 
when distributing the land to Mohammedan feudatories, only conferred on 
them the usufruct theieof, whilst reserving ownership to the State. This 
regime is prescribed by the Coran which holds that land is vested in Oocl and 
in the Sultan as his representative. Private individuals may only own a house 
with a garden of half a dunum in area, equivalent to about 4 to 5 hundred 
square metres. Private landed property is termed nntlk, and that of the 
mosques, religious congregations, and chantable foundations is known as 
vakuf ; the respective usufructuaries are known a^ mirijc and vakuf not in 
their own right. 

The difference between ownership (math and oakuj) and usufruct {mi- 
rijc), which was clearly defined in the first centuries ol Turkish dominion, 
gradually decreased. In Bosnia and Herzegovina, which weie frontier pro- 
vinces, the authoiity of the government was always weak, and with the dis- 
integration of the Turkish State which began in the early }ears of the nine- 
teenth century, the feudatories of these provinces denying the right of owner- 
ship vested in the State, usurped the power of owners of the lands granted to 
them in usufruct. This led to an interesting situation : trom a legal stand- 
point the Bosnian and Herzegovinian feudatories had to be considered as 
usufruct 01 ies of the lands they held , but 111 piaetice they considered them- 
selves landowners and the Turkish government tieated them as such. 

In older to understand properly the terms owner and property used 
in this article this state of things must be borne in mind. These terms will 
always have the legal significance of ustilructoiy and usufruct, excluding 
the conception of property pure and simple 

As to the modifications intioduced in the 1 elutions between feudatories 
and tilleis of the soil during the fiu't centuries oi Turkish rule they remained 
the same a* those which prevailed iti the ancient Serbian State and were 
regulated by local usage. But in the beginning of the nineteenth century the 
feudatories tried to imuease the burden of feudal taxes and services. 
Their efforts caused the peasantry to rebel and this led the Turkish govern- 
ment to enact especial laws regulating these relation-,. For this puipose the 
Acts of 7 ramasan. 1274 (185 7) and T4 safer . 127b (12 September 185c)) 
and of 7 milium m (q February 187b) were passed. The principles laid 
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clown in these laws, more especially in that of i \ safer, 12 76, still regulate 
these relations to a great exlent. 

As has already been said, the agrarian system prevailing in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina at the time of the Austro-Hungarian occupation was 
that which existed in the ancient vSerbian State, as modified during the 
Turkish dominion, and was as follows : 

(1) Legally speaking all, or almost all the lands were the property 
of the State which administred them in the following manners : 

(a) by direct cultivation (State property in llie strict sense of the 
term) as for instance woods and model farms ; 

(h) by granting the use of them to all subjects or to the inhabitants 
of the several communes : the so-called mctruke lands. This category com- 
prised also the so-called mevat or barren lands ; 

(c) by granting them in usufruct to private persons, corporations, 
mosques, religious corporations or charitable foundations: the so-called 
mirijc and vakuf not in the tenant's man }i^ht. 

(2) A very small portion of the land was, as already stated, private 
property. 

(j) There was no longer any real difference between private landed 
property (mu/k and vakuf) and State pn petty gi anted in usufruct ( mirijc 
and vakuf not in the tenant' < men nfht): in practice both were treated as 
private property. 

(4) Private landed pioperty as above set forth belonged almost ex- 
clusively to Turks, i. e to Mohammedans, and existed in two iorms : 

(a) as small or aveiage sized holdings belonging to so-called free pea- 
sants who tilled theii ow n lands ; 

(b) as large landed estates belonging to feudatories and Spahi) 

and to a small extent to mosques, icligious congregations and charitable 
foundations. The feudatories themselves only farmed a small section of 
their lands (beglic) ; the greater portion was let (ciflic). Such leaseholds 
preserved almost all the characteristics of the feudal regime; the renters 
(kmcti) weie almost exclusively vSerbian. 

(5) The relations between landowners and lenteis were regulated 
as follows : 

(fl) The lease was almost always for a long term of years ; or rather, 
a^ far as the renter was concerned, was perpetual, as the landowner, except 
in special cases, could not rescind it. A landowner could only terminate a 
lease if the renter either failed to cultivate the soil which lie rented or 
failed to meet his legal obligations. The renter who tilled the soil and ful- 
filled his obligations had the right to remain on the land for ever, and 011 
his death this right passed to his heirs. 

On the other hand, the renter was entitled to terminate the lease at 
any time, and in such event the landowner was required to compensate 
him for all improvements. 

On farm lands thus let the owner was required to build a dwelling 
house and the requisite farm buildings. 

(6) Although the lease was perpetual the landowner had the right to 
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make over his lands to his heirs or to any other person, hut all such changes 
left the rights of the renter intact, and his relations with the new land- 
owner underwent no change 

If the lands changed hands through inheritance the heirs could not 
divide those held under one lease f kmetluk), that is to say the lands granted 
on lease were perpetually indivisible. 

If the landowner wished to sell his lands, the rentei , othei things being 
equal, had the right ol first refusal. 

(c) The teuns of the lease were arranged with the head of the tenant 
family, and in its name. The renter's Heirs could not divide lands thus 
rented between themselves without the landowner's consent. 

( d ) Iti lieu oi rent the kmet made ovei to the landowner part of the 
gross products of the farm, known as hak Usually this hak amounted to 
one third of the gross leturns but in some cases this conti ibution was larger 
or smaller (}/> to J /s)* A higher percentage was, as a rule, only paid in 
exceptional cases, as when the landowner supplied the tenant with seed, 
farm implements, and draught cattle. 

Fixed rents in kind, in which the amount due to the landownei was 
agreed on in advance, regaidless of the net production, were extremely raie. 

The renter only paid hak on the staple crops, all other secondary crops 
(vegetables and fruits) and any live stock he might raise were his own; but 
to avoid abuses the conditions regulating these by-products were laid 
down in the lease. 

The renter could not begin his harvest until he had inioimcd the land- 
owner, who sent an agent of his ( subasia ) to superintend the division. 

The renter was required to deliver the hak at the landowner's residence 
or at any other place indicated. He received no payment for its car- 
riage ; only if the landowner's share were larger than usual or it the place 
of delivery were too distant, did he receive some small compensation. 

(e) Besides the hak , the renter was required to perfonn the so-called 
feudal services. In remote times these were many and tiresome ; one or 
1 wo days’ work a week on the heglic lands. The law ol 1850 restricted these 
services to a few days' work a year, and that onl\ on farms paying a small 
hak (%th to ^jth.). 

(/) The laws above mentioned fixed the principle regulating the re- 
lations between landowner and renter but the details set forth in the lease 
were arranged by mutual agreement. The contract was either written or 
oral. Contracts containing clauses other than those provided for by law 
were only valid if favourable to the rentet ; if disadvantageous to him they 
were held null and void 

(g) All disputes between landownei and tenant were settled by the 
Cadi or Katmakan , that is to say by an ordinary or by an administrative 
judge. The choice of the judge was left to the parties to the dispute. 
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Under Turkish rule no slatistical data on agrarian administration were 
collected. The fir^t collection of such data was made in 1885, that is to 
say seven yeais after the Austro-Hungarian occupation. 

In that year the agiicultural population of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
was distiibuted as follows . 

8,162 large landowners ; 

117,466 small and medium sized owners ; 

197,833 kmeti (renters) 

These hist statistical data do not lend themselves to examination 
as each ot the three categories into which they are divided includes di- 
veise elements. For instance, the category of large landowners includes 
both owners who farm theii lands themselves and those who let them ; 
the category of renters includes bolli small landowneis who farm lands which 
they rent as well as those belonging to them and renteis who own no lands 
of then own Only in the most lecent statistics do we find a more accurate 
classification. 


§ 2. The rtrst period ok tiie austro Hungarian occupation (t87q-iqti). 


At the beginning of the Austio- Hungarian occupation the statesmen 
of the double monarchy w r ere in favour of the abolition of the feudal regime 
in Bosnia and Herzegovina. As a step in this direction compulsory redemp- 
tion was proposed , by means of which the renters (kmeti) would become 
ownets of the lands they faini, the actual landowners receiving money 
compensation. The most resolute supporter of the abolition ot the feudal 
regime was Count Andiass3 T . 

The terms on which this compulsory redemption was to be effected were 
fairly advantageous in the early days of the occupation ; but the popular 
risings which occut red before the Congress of Berlin had so undermined all 
idea of law in these countries that confiscation would have seemed equit- 
able. On the other hand, it must be remembered that the value of landed 
property was then very low so that compulsory purchase did not call for 
great financial sacrifices. 

The first steps taken in this direction by the Austro-Hungarian govern- 
ment were such as to justify the hope that compulsory purchase would 
be carried out in the shortest time possible. A commission was appoint- 
ed to collect all requisite information on the agrarian question (number of 
renters, value and area of the leaseholds, etc.). These statistical returns 
were to have formed the basis of the work to be done. At the same time 
all the administrative authorities were instructed to persuade the land- 
owners to sell their lands to their tenants by mutual agreement, and this 
as a temporary measure pending the enactment of compulsory purchase 
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But immediately after the appointement of Kalaj to the post of gov- 
ernor of Bosnia and Herzegovina the agrarian policy changed. The 
fundamental principle behind his policy was that of re establishing 
and maintaining peace and order in Bosnia and Herzegovina. To 
succeed in this Kalaj avoided all measures, however useful or even 
eSvSential, which might provoke dUordeis or even mere discontent in a 
single class of the population. The agrarian question which concerned 
the material interests of two important classes, the great landowners and 
the renters, appeared to him a problem which could not be solved without 
a conflict between their divergent interests. And as a conflict might have* 
given rise to disorders or at least caused discontent to one or other of the 
parties concerned, Kalaj took care to leave the agrarian question alone. 

It was therefore easy to foresee what would be t lie policy followed by 
Kalaj during his term of government. The idea of compulsory purchase was 
abandoned and replaced by that of optional purchase as the result of 
an agreement between both parties to the contract. Thus a measure which 
was to have been merely temporary, became a normal and permanent 
condition 

Nor was this all. Kalaj also gave up the idea ot taking any steps which 
might lead to substantial changes in the mutual relations between land- 
owners and renters. The law of 1859 remained in force almost as it stood, the 
modifications introduced being purely formal. Koi instance : (1) all leases 
must be registered in the land-regbtration books ; (2) the government land 
tax must be the basis for deciding the percentage of produce due to the 
landowner; (3) all disputes between landowners and renters were to be set- 
tled by the administrative authorities. 

Of all the measures taken by Kalaj the only one likely to lead to sub- 
stantial changes, was the organization of agricultural credit banks , but the 
steps taken in this direction were too defective to yield important results. 

In the beginning those renters who had come to an agreement with 
their landowners for the purchase of their farms were granted loans from 
State banks or from the pension fund for government employees, and the 
government induced the Union Bank and the Mortgage Credit Bank for 
Bosnia and Herzegovina (hosnisch-herzcgovimsche H ypothekarkr edit anst alt) 
which in 1885 became the National Bank of Bosnia and Herzegovina (Lan- 
desbank fiir Bosnien und Herzegowina) to grant agrarian loans. 

As far as we know the loans were made on the following terms : 

(1) Mutual loans were granted by the banks up to 50 per cent of the 
appraised value of the land so that the purchaser (renter) was compelled 
to procure the remaining 50 per cent by selling his live stock, applying to 
usurers, and so forth. 

(2) Mutual loans were granted for long terms (10 to 20 years) the 
lender reserving the right to recall the loan at any time, and to foreclose 
the mortgage, if necessary, for the slightest negligence on the part of the 
borrower in fulfilling his obligations. 

During the first period of 32 years, from 1879 to 19K), the enfranchise- 
ment of lands from feudal services only took place in the case of 28,481 
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renters, to whom the aforementioned banks granted loans amounting to 
23,129,975 crownv 

It is thus evident that the number of farms enfranchised was not con- 
siderable, and the lesult is seen to be still more meagre if we examine the 
material conditions of redemption. The statistics and official reports do 
not speak of this, but information can be secured from private sources. 
We will only quote two : 

(a) A large number of the enfranchised renters, about half, did not 
improve their condition They had, it is true, become landowners but 
they no longer had the live stock 1101 the capital necessary for cultivating 
their farms, and they were, moreovei, burdened with debt. 

( b ) A percentage of the enfranchised renters, about one fourth to 
one third, being unable to meet their obligations, were deprived of the 
fauns the) had pm chased which were sold at auction, and instead of 
becoming landowners they were reduced to the status of agricultural 
labourers 


! 


S- 


The official report for njob describes the results of Kalaj’s agrarian 
policy from 1879 to 1904, which was judged fa\ourably by the public. We 
quote here these results : 

(3) The mateiial conditions ol the renters had not improved. The 
mutual relations (rights and duties) of renters and landowtieis had not 
altered. The law of 1859. which regulated them under Turkish rule had con- 
tinued to do so but fm some slight amendments during the period from 1879 
to 1904. * 

(2) Similar ly the social .relations between these two classes had not 
been modified and remained hostile. Kvidence of this was supplied by the 
large nurnbei of lawsuits (200,544, from 1880 to 1904, i. e. 8,021 per annum) 
most of which had arisen fiom the fact that the renters had not fulfilled 
their obligations as laid down by the authorities. 

(3) The redemptions effected fiom 1879 to 1910 were unsatisfactory 
in their results from all points of view. In 42 years the annual average 
number was 890. 

We do not know the number of purchases made under Turkish rule as 
no statistics were then kept. The supporters of Kalaj assert that the agri- 
cultural credit banks, which did not formerly exist, have favoured a policy 
of land redemption. His adversaries assert the contrary, arguing that land 
owners in need of money instead of selling their lands as they used to do, 
have since 1879 been able to secure loans from the said banks. 

The economic conditions of those tenants (50 ° 0 ) who have become 
enfranchised have not improved as compared to those of the unenfranchised. 
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3. The act ok jttt.y 13TH, 1911. 

Kalaj was succeeded by Burian, wlio approved of liis policy but 
devoted greater attention to the agrarian problem. 

The too rapid abolition of the feudal regime by means of compulsory 
purchase seemed to him inopportune for several reasons : 

(a) because he feared that owing to the more developed legal con- 
sciousness of the people, consequent on the Austro-Hungarian occupation, 
expropriation would give rise to discontent and disorder among the 
Mohammedan population ; 

(b) because he believed that the conversion of rent in kind into rent 
in cash would mean economic ruin for the expropriated landowners ; 

(c) lastly, because he considered that compuhoiy purchase implied 
excessive financial sacrifices. 

These reasons, and others perhaps which we do not know, induced 
him to stand by the system of optional purchase, which he tiied to render 
more effective by improving the agricultural ciedit system. 

In the first place he came to an agreement in 1909 with the Commercial 
Bank of Budapest {Budapesiev Kommvrzialbank) which secured to this lat- 
ter the monopoly of agricultural credit in Bosnia and Herzegovina, where it 
undertook to open a branch bank. 

This agreement was very advantageous to this bank. According 
to accurate enquiries made by Prof. Griinberg it granted loans at from 
8 to 10 per cent without incurring any risk whatsoever ; for all loans 
were guaranteed by mortgages, and also had a 10 years' guarantee from 
the vState Moreover all government authorities were placed at the ser- 
vice of the bank both for recovering interest and annuities and for fore- 
closing and selling at auction the real and personal estate of defaulting 
debtors. This agreement wasTiot favourably received and was ultimately 
rescinded hater on, in 1910, on the first assembling of the Bosnian 
parliament, a Bill was introduced on the agrarian question,* of which we 
will give the principal provisions : 

(1) The voluntary enfranchisement of 1 enters as the result of agree- 
ment between the parties concerned. 

(2) All the money required for carrying out such enfranchisement to 
be lent to the tenant by the government banks This avoids the error 
of lending the renter only half the amount required. In its turn the gov- 
ernment is to secure the requisite funds by issuing bonds to the bearer, 
maturing in from 30 to 50 years. 

(3) Loans granted to renters to be for long terms (30 to 50 years) 
at an interest rate of 4 % per cent, repayable in half-yearly instalments. 
The amount of the loan to be paid in cash, except in cases when the land- 
lord who is selling the farm prefers to receive payment, wholly or in part, 
in government bonds. 

The government banks to make loans both for new redemptions and 
foi the conversion of debts resulting from former redemptions. 
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This Bill led to an animated debate in the Bosnian parliament. 

The Serbian deputies were opposed to the fundamental idea of the pro- 
posal because it was based on optional redemption which in 32 years had 
failed to secure satisfactory results. They therefore introduced an opposi- 
tion Bill, based on compulsory redemption. 

The Mohammedan deputies, who at first favoured the government pro- 
posal, wished to paralyse the action of the Serbian deputies, and so intro- 
duced an opposition measure, which in substance was but a paraphrase 
of the Turkish law of 1859. 

As neither of the two parties had a parliamentary majority the fate of 
the government Bill long remained uncertain, depending on. the attitude of 
the Croatian party, in spite of the fact that they were the least numerous,. 

At the beginning of 1 qr 1 the sit nation improved . The Serbian deputies, 
fearing that parliament would be dissolved, renounced for the time being 
their demand for compulsory redemption and accepted t he government Bill. 
They expressed, however, in a written declaration, the wish that the gov- 
ernment should, as soon as possible, take the requisite steps to transform 
optional into compulsory redemption. 

Tlie gravest difficulty in the way of the Bill was thus removed, and it 
was approved by parliament on April 1st, 1911. After receiving the 
royal sanction on June 13th, the law became effective on December 1st of 
1 lie same year ; but it was only in 1912 that the first loans were granted. 


* 

* 5}C 

The law is of too recent date to permit of in opinion as to its 
efficacy, and more especially to answer the enquiry whether land 
redemption will in the future proceed more rapidly than in the past. 

According to statistical data gathered by private students, 1 1,258 loans 
had been made from the beguiling of 1912 up to October 1913, two thirds 
of which were for new transactions and one third for the conversion of re- 
demption debts previously incurred. 

Taking as a basis the loans granted up to May 10th, 1912 — 2,360 for 
new 7 redempt ions and 750 for conversions as above — Mehmed Spa ho comes 
to the conclusion that thanks to the new law redemption will proceed more 
rapidly than in the past. On the other hand, Grimberg and Schmidt are 
less optimistic ; they assert that it is not justifiable to assume that the 
number of purchases effected in the first year can offer a standard for judg- 
ing the future, first, because the number of landowners inclined to sell 
their lands decreases both absolutely and relatively, and then because in 
view of the constant increase in land values the conditions of purchase grow 
more difficult from day to day. They conclude that the results secured will 
not be better in the future than they have been in the past. 
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Conclusion 


The official statistics for Bosnia and Herzegovina divide the agricul- 
tural population into the following classes 

(1) I/argc landowners whose estates aie cultivated by tenants, kmeti ; 

(2) Large landowners who cultivate their own estates , 

(3) Free peasants, i e small holders , 

(4) Renters or kmeti , 

(5) H'dli-kmeh, that is to say very small holders who besides farming 
their own land rent other land fiom large estate holders This class 
subdivides into two categories (a) landowning kmeti , if their principal 
business is the farming of their own lands, while the rented lands represent 
a subsidiary undertaking, (b) kmeti landowncis il the contrary holds good. 

(6) Agricultural labourers 

For each of these categories the following table gives data as to the num- 
ber of farms and the nature of the persons classified under it with the respec 
tive peicentage figures. 


\grictiltuial Classes 
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2 Laige landowners who cultivate thtir own 
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Of all the agrarian questions affecting Bosnia and Herzegovina the most 
important is the abolition of the feudal regime. The above table shows 
that it is represented by classes I, 4, 5 a and $b. If we eliminated these 
three classes the feudal system would be abolished. And as class 1 has 
disappeared almost entirely while classes 4, 5 a and 56 are gradually being 
transformed into class 3, one can foresee the time when the abolition 
will be practically completed From 1879 to 1910, 28,481 kmeti were enfran- 
chised, or 890 each year Now supposing that enfranchisement proceeds 
as slowly in the future, and that no fresh recruits be made to the class of 
kmeti , it will have disappeared completely in 125 years, that is to say 
in the year 2135. 
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Official statistics do not supply data on the area of the several landed 
estates. According to those gathered by Prof. Griinberg for the kmeti 
and free peasants, the area of the lands cultivated by these two classes is 
as follows : 


Area 



Not exceeding 

2 lia. 

1 From 2 to 5 ha. 

From 5 to io ha. 

I 

From 

10 ha. up 

1 




0/ 

1 



/n 

/O 
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1 


peasants 1 

51 48 

■*5 39 

13 71 1 

9 - 4 ° 

Bands tilled by kmeti . . . 

1 ‘>-95 

28.21 

28.38 

23.46 


As is shown by this table, the area rented by kmeti is a little larger than 
that owned by smallholders* 52 per cent of the holdings of the former 
exceed 5 ha. in extent and only 19. per cent cover an area of less than 
2 ha. ; whereas 51.48 per cent of those of the latter cover an area of less 
than 2 ha , and only 24 per cent exceed 5 ha. in extent. 

This fact is readily explained. Small holdings, which arose from the 
enfranchisement of the kmeti , are gradually being subdivided among heirs, 
whereas the lands rented b> the kmeti cannot be thus subdivided, or are 
subject to subdivision in a minor degree, because the division of such lands 
among the heirs cannot be effected without the consent of the landowner. 

The available official statistics on the membership of the several fami- 
lies afford indirect evidence of such subdividing process. In 1910 a family 
of free peasants consisted on an average of 4.63 individuals, whereas a 
family of renters consisted of from 5.59 to 6.54. 

The religious statistics for the agricultural population are very inter- 
esting. 

The official statistics for 1910 give the following particulars on this head : 


Religion*. 
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The above table shows * 

(1) Thai the majority of the great estate holders are Mohammedans. 
Only 8.85 per cent of the large estate owners of the first class and 29.98 
per cent of those of the second class belong to religions other than the 
Mohammedan. 

(2) That the majority of the small holdeis are likewise Mohammedans, 
although the percentage of small holdeis who are not Mohammedans is 
considerably more impoitant than is that of large landowners (45.35 
per cent). 

(3) That the kmeti class (class 4 ) and that of the hnU-kmeii (5^ and 
5 b) belong mostly to the Orthodox religion (73.92 per cent of class 4. 51.63 
per cent of class 5 a, 57 96 of class 5^). Next to the Orthodox, who ate the 
most numerous, come the Catholics (2r . 49, 48.28, and 37.83 percent); whereas 
the Mohammedans belonging to these classes are an insignificant minority. 

This shows that the agraiian question is of importanee not only from 
an economic and political but also from the religious standpoint The 
Mohammedan population is quite unaffected by the feudal legime (77,518 
free peasants and 3,023 large land-owneis who do not lease to knicli) are op- 
posed to all change of the regime (9 537 large land-owners leasing to kmeti) ; 
on the other hand the Orthodox and Catholic population have alwa\s been 
opposed to the feudal regime and lavour the enfranchisement oi the 
kmeti 


* 

* * 

The feudal agrarian legime which foi so long pi evaded tlnoughout 
Kurope may now be said to have neatly ended It fell with the ovei throw 
of the “ ancien regime ' as being the greatest obstacle to national economic 
development. At pie^ent it is only lepiesented by r laic exceptions. 

The agrarian system in Bosnia and Herzegovina with its feudal cha- 
racteristics is theietore condemned to disappear The fact that any in- 
crease in production determined by r more intense labour on the part of the 
tiller of the soil, is divided between him and the landowner who has contri- 
buted nothing to this increase, does away with all stimulus to intensive 
farming, and therefore the abolition of this agrarian regime, that is to say 
the enfranchisement of the renters and their conversion into freeholders, 
is favoured both by men of science and by practical farmers. 

As to the main question, the abolition of the feudal regime, all are 
agreed ; not so as to the means of bringing it about. Some favour im- 
mediate action, by means of compulsory purchase ; others advise gradual 
conversion by means of optional purchase, and call for State intervention 
only to .stimulate voluntary agreements between the parties concerned. 

The facts above set forth show that government circles were in favour 
of the latter plan. Thus we see that the first Turkish government, before 
the Congress of Berlin, and afterwards the Austrian, introduced optional 
purchase. 
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The statistical data above set forth show however that the results thus 
secured have not been satisfactory . The partisans of compulsory purchase 
quote these data to prove that the agrarian question in Bosnia and Herze- 
govina cannot be settled by a policy of optional purchase which should 
be replaced by compulsory redemption ; whereas the partisans of voluntary 
action maintain that the unsatisfactory results so far obtained are accounted 
for by administrative errors in carrying out the scheme, and that if these 
errors were eliminated the desired results would be obtained. 

We will not enter further into this discussion ; we wilt only ask a ques- 
tion. May we expect that in future voluntary purchase will proceed 
more rapidly than in the past ? 

Before replying some facts must be elucidated. 

We have already noted that in 1910 the Mohammedan deputies presented 
a Bill in opposition to that introduced by the government in the Bosnian 
parliament. It is true that this proposal led to no results; nevertheless it 
reveals the views of the great Mohammedan landowners who constitute 91.15 
per cent of the large estate holdeis. It shows that they are all opposed to 
the abolition of the feudal regime, and inclined to strengthen it moie 
and mote 

Of lat^ years there has been an increase in the number of lawsuits 
brought by landowners for the purpose of rescinding leases with their kmeti 
and duving them off their lands for failure to fulfil their obligations under 
the lease The number of such lawsuits in 1910 was 924. 

It is a fact that the kmeti frequently fail to carry out their duties ; but 
while formerly their landlords summoned them only to enforce respect 
of these, in recent years their aim has been to have the tenants evicted so 
as to free their lands of obligations towards them. Students see in this fact 
the effect of the increase in land values, and hence in the rentable v aluc 
of farms, lands free from all services being more valuable than those sub- 
ject thereto. Therefore, if redemption remain voluntary it will not be 
effected more rapidly than in the pact. 

As the value of the land increases the number of lawsuits for the 
eviction of tenants increases, as also the cost of purchase, and consequently 
the indebtedness of the purchaser; so that the economic status of the latter 
grows worse 


* 

* * 

During the first years of the Austro-Hungarian occupation the par- 
tisans of compulsory redemption favoured so-called distributive redemption: 
that is to say the lands were to be divided between the landowner and the 
tenant in the same ratio as the products of the farm had hitherto been 
divided, usually that of 2 to 1 ; the landlord in most cases having a right 
to one third. This idea was gradually dropped owing to the following 
difficulties in carrying it into effect : 

(a) As the size of the rented farms was relatively small and the kmeti 
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family numerous, this bystem of division would have entailed excessn e sub* 
division of the land 

(b) The system of assigning to the landowners one third of all rented 
farms would have led to scattered ownership which would have rendered 
cultivation very difficult if not impossible 

These consideiations have led to the adoption of the pimuple of com 
plete purchase, that is to sav of leaving the i enter m possession of the land 
and of compensating the owner in mone\ 

In conclusion mention must be made of an argument brought forward 
m the government leport for 190b and frequently quoted against compulsory 
purchase, 1 e that bv replacing rent 111 kind a cash rent the economic 
nun of the great landowners would be brought about, as the> are 
extravagant and incapable of investing their money advantageously 

This danger howevei could euMlv be avoided b\ converting rent 111 
kind into rent m monev represented b\ government bonds 

But even if the tears expressed bv the government report were to be 
realized would this be an adequate leason foi not refonmng tin agrarian 
regime? We have on the one hand 10 [b] laige landowners lepiesentmg 
40,460 individuals composing the class opposed to the leform, because thev 
maintain that they could not manage to live if their leal estate were ex- 
changed for personal estate and on the othei hand we have 11 x 095 hmeii 
representing with their families 650 (>4). individuals, who in the economic 
interests of the country favou r the rtfoim The urwei to the question is 
therefore not difficult to loimulate 
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CO-OPERATIVE COLONIZATION IN PALESTINE. 


SUt'RCK, 

Oituniieimkk (Dr. Franz): G ims cnscliafUidic Kolonisation in Palcsliiui. {Co-operative Colo- 
nization in Palestine). Cologne, Nationalfomls-Bibliotluk, i(> pp. undated. 


Modem Zionism as a national political movement dates, as is well 
known, from about 1870 ; but it i.> only since 1 890 that it has gathered 
strength, that is since the date when Th. Her/, of Vienna, who was born 
in i;8()0 and died in 1904, became its leader. To him is due the fact that 
Zionism from an ideal and an aspiration has begun to be a reality. On his 
initiati ve the first Zionist congress was summoned to Basle in 1897 ; and there, 
for the first: time, the Zionist programme was formulated. “Zionism ”, 
ran the manifesto, “ proposes to constitute in Palestine a home, safeguarded 
by legal rights, for the Jewish people, especially those of them who will not 
and cannot be assimilated by other races. To obtain such end this congress 
proposes the adoption of the following measures : 

(1) to promote the colonization of Palestine by sending thither 
Jewish peasants, labourers and craftsmen ; 

(2) to isolate, and afterwards to unite together in groups, persons 
belonging to the Jewish race, by means of especial local and national insti- 
tutions and in accordance with the laws of different countries ; 

“ (3) to strengthen the national sentiment and national consciousness 
of Jews ; 

“ (4) to take the necessary steps in order to obtain from the govern- 
ment the measures which will allow the aim of Zionism to be attained. ” 
The second congress was, like that at Basle, concerned with the fulfil- 
ment of this programme and with the financial measures which it entailed. 

Among other projects that of founding a Jewish national bank, to be 
situated in London and called the Jewish Colonial Trust arid to have a 
capital in shares of two million pounds sterling, was discussed and approved. 

At the fifth congress, held at Basle in 1901, it was decided to consti- 
tute a National Fund with a capital of 200,000 pounds sterling to be col- 
lected by voluntary contributions. Half of this fund should serve to buy 
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land in Palestine, while the other half should remain the inalienable and col- 
lective property of the Jewish people. 

In 1903 there was another congress at Basle. At this Franz Oppeuhei- 
nier , Pnvvt DoictU at Berlin university, brought iorward a proposal that 
the colonizing enteipri.se should be established on a new basis, namely that 
purchased laud should not become private pioperty but should be cultivat- 
ed on a co-operative system. 

In support ot his thesis Dr. Oppetiheimer pointed oul that the insti- 
tution of private property had, in Palestine as elsewhere, the well known 
effect of transforming landowners into specula tois, who dealt in land as in 
any other form of merchandize, and were ready to sell so soon as they saw 
a prospect of profit, without any regard to patriotic sentiment, “ that gianite 
foundation of eveiy nationality He staled that private ownership had 
the further defect that it sowed discoid among the members of one na- 
tion. In their pursuit of lucrative business landowners had employed 
Arab labourers, as being more docile and less expensive because less civi- 
lized than their own Jewish compatriots, and had thus encouraged Arab 
influence in the Jewish colonies of Pales 1 ine 

Dr Oppenheimer was very willing that there should be friendly re- 
lations between Anibs and Jews, that the two peoples sliotdd mutually 
aid each other in order that the land might be better cultivated and wealth 
more widely distributed “ The Jew, who has evolved to the higher stage, 
should be the friend and the master of the Arab, who is healthy and strong 
but whose development is backward because of the unfortunate political 
conditions in which he lives. In our colonies it is howevet essential that 
Jewish peasants should drive the plough and pasture the cattle, for not 
otherwise can the land be won permanently ” 

The plan would not, he urged, injure the Arabs but would on the con- 
trary be most advantageous to them ; for the two peoples would together 
greatly increase the productivity of the land, and thus enhance its value 
and its capacity to support a numerous population. 

Co-operative organization was the alternative to private property. 
At the very beginning of their history the Hebrews were organized 011 a 
co-operative plan. It was by a co-opeiative war that, under Joshua, 
they conijueied the Promised Band ; it was on the co-operative principle 
that they afterwards divided it among the twelve tribes ; and within each 
tribe the land should have been, according to the principle of the Mosaic 
law, owned co-operatively. 

The land did not belong to the people absolutely for “it is given to 
them for an habitation *\ and the individual could not, as in Roman law, 
dispose of it as he chose, making good or ill use of it. 

But these laws of God, which were also the laws of wisdom and nature, 
had not been followed. The Hebrews, like the other Mediterranean peo- 
ples, suffered the institution of private property and the formation of large 
properties. “ Woe unto you if ye add property to property, leaving none 
for others, and yourselves inhabit the land alone 

The speaker stated further that with the institution of private property 
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began the period oi the .sufferings of the people of Israel. The ties unit- 
ing the tribes became looser ; the population decreased ; the land became 
depopulated ; the people became “ Ahasrer If they were to return to 
their ancient land it was necessary that they should learn and observe the 
ancient law, according to which the individual inherited only a tenancy of 
the soil , while the land belonged to the community of the people as a social 
property. 

All the history of the past, and all modern experience of colonization 
in Palestine, led to the same conclusion, namely that co-operative colo- 
nization was the most fruitful form of colonization. It was the latest dis- 
covery of economic science as it had been the earliest principle of public 
law among the people of Israel. 

The pioposal ol I>r Oppenheimei was approved by acclamation by the 
congress of 11)03, but seven years passed before it was possible to begin to 
realize the project oi co-operative colonization 

In i poo, at the ninth Zionist eongiess, held at Hamburg, in order to 
facilitate t he now t ( Ionizing policy a co-operath e fund was formed which 
in a year reached the Mini of r.45,000 francs A colonizing society called 
“ Krez Istael ” (hand oi Israel) with limited liability, was instituted to 
administer this hind 

This society aims according to Article 3 of its statutes, at “ the foun- 
dation of co-operative agricultural and urban colonies of all sorts, iu 
Palestine and adjacent i outlines” The society s superintending council, 
of which Dr. Oppenheimei is piesident, has members in Germany, Austria, 
Russia, Holland and Palestine 

To secure the funds necessary to it the “ Krez Israel ” issues shares ol 
a minimum value of 500 markes, fixed by law. Anyone who wishes 
to have a part in the enterprise by means of a less payment can obtain 
for So niaiks a t eitificale of participation, given to him by the 
organization of the National lumd the official representative of the 
shareholders in all the society’s meetings and the distributor to them of 
their dividends Bonds for sum of even less than So marks are issued by 
the National Knud in favour of the co-operative colonizing societies. In 
view' of the necessity of collecting large sums of money the collaboration 
of private iarmers and capitalists is indispensable in Palestine. Co-oper- 
ative colonies can be founded among private farmers, after the pattern of 
the collective farms in Italy and the farmers’ co-operative agricultural so- 
cieties in Rumania, regard being of course paid to the local peculiarities 
which may discover themselves. 

Iu respect of co-operative colonization Dr. Oppenheimer gives the fol- 
lowing picture of the work for which “ Krez Israel ” is destined. 

He wishes the co-operative colonies to be of two kinds : provisional co- 
lonies for the occupation of the land ; and permanent groups of colonists 
to be lastingly attached to the soil, especially in the fertile and well watered 
districts east of the Jordan, where competition lias not yet raised the price of 
land beyond the profit level, and which are not densely populated by 
natives. The enterprise could be set on foot even west of the, Jordan, but 
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the price oi land m this district has become so high that its pui chase is not 
economical 1 v justified 

The action oi the Hebrew organization, when it buys land for motives 
not purely economic, has had in these regions an effect identical to that pro- 
duced by the action oi the Herman colonization commission in the Polish 
provinces of eastern Prussia, where colonizing enterprise, untertaken also 
for motives other than economic, resulted in a disastrous rise in the price 
of land 

The eo-opeiative colonists who occupy the land «.ae relegated by 
Dr Oppenheimer to the task of preparing it lor permanent and definite colon- 
ization and a stable colonist population As soon as the occupying colon- 
ists have bought the land it should be brought under cultivation, in order 
to prepale the way foi the co-operative colonists who will settle in it The 
difficulties to be overcome arc numerous and the autlioi is fully aware of 
them The membeis of a co-operative colony will have a hard task before 
they can reap the fruit of their labours Lands will sometimes be occupied 
ni the unsafe districts infested by Reilomns and Kurds, who recognize no 
right but that of the stronger The occupying colonists must therefore be 
not timorous folk but fighting men, strong, capable of self defence, distri 
buted in gtoups of not less than a hundred and determined to exact respect 
Irom the hardy sons of the desert They must be young, filled with the 
advent uioiis spirit which leads men to build their homes on the confines of 
civilization, forearmed against danger, and resolved to sacrifice their lives 
with enthusiasm. Only thus will “ the woik be worthy of the master and 
Heaven’s blessing descend on it ” 

When the land lias been hi ought under permanent cultivation the co- 
operative occupying colonists have performed tlieii task, and will move 
to mote 1 emote regions in order once again to discharge their mission of 
civilization In the colony, henceforward permanently settled, the olclci 
and married men will remain as a stable population 

The permanent co-operative colonies must possess live stock, tools, 
tood stuffs, chemicals, suigical instruments, materials ioi building houses, 
portable lorges and even sort of implement An expert agricult mist, a doc- 
tor nurses workmen, and, gradually, all the essential members of a commu- 
nity, will ha\e place among them According to Dr. Oppenheimer there 
is no fear of a scarcity of persons desirous of joining a colonizing expedition. 
Manv will be attracted by the “ freedom which the pioneers will enjov ” ; 
many by the romantic side of this enterprise, that for which strength is 
needed “ On the very confines of civilization, in the hard fight for life, 
men will grow up who will be tempered like steel and vigorous women of 
whom any race might be pioud ” 

So much for t he future Attempts have however already^ been made to 
realize these projects 

In the spring of igii ” Merchawja ”, the first eo-opeiative colony, wa,s 
founded at Kmek Israel near Haifa, in the neighbourhood of Nazareth, Its 
property, winch has an aiea of 3,300 duman — some 321 hectares - and is 
fertile land,* was br tight by the Jewish National Ihind. 
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In fulfilment of its contract with the co-operative colony the National 
Fund also built all the dwelling houses and other buildings necessary to 
the cultivation of the property. 

The colony is directed by an expert agriculturist, and is cultivated by a 
co-operative labourers’ society which has about twenty members, witli whom 
some fifteen wage-earning labourers arc associated. The latter are however 
intended gradually to become members of the co-operative society. 

In its first years the colony had to struggle against many difficulties, 
particularly of a non- economic character. Frequent attacks of neighbours 
and of Bedouin tribes were repulsed only at the price of sacrifices in lives and 
property. The neglect of centuries had reduced the land of settlement, fer- 
tile as it naturally was, to such a condition that much capital and labour were 
expended before it could be lestored to cultivation. Targe < plant ities of 
manure had to be transported and new methods of scientific culture 
employed. It w r as onlj after fclnee years of hard and unceasing work that 
the period of meie occupation could be considered at an end Thanks to all 
t hi measures which weie taken the value of the farms has now largely in- 
creased, and wi 11 increase yet iuither when the Haiffa Damascus-Jeru- 
salem railway, now being constructed, on which the “ Merchawja ” colony 
will be an important junction, has been completed This line will greatly 
facilitate the transport of the colons ’s agricultural products to centres of 
population. 

The second of these colonies of agricultural laboureis, “ Dagania ”, 
which also was founded on the Jordan by the National Fund, became a 
co-opeiative colony as the result of a decision of the general assembly of 
the society on 2 June iqii. Many othet co-operative colonies, which also 
owe their foundation to the National Fund, will be recognized and adminis- 
tered by the co-operative coloni zing society - among them the co-operative 
colony for re-affoiestation called “ Gau Sehumel ” (Samuel’s Garden) and 
founded at Chedera in iqi 3 on land bought by the National Fund. 

All this enterprise needs much capital ; and the c olonizing schemes can- 
not be carried out until an increasing number of .shares in the co-operative 
colonies and of bonds of participation in the National Fund are taken up 
by Jews, and until a greater number of conti ibutions are leeeived. 

Only then will the programme of co-operative colonization approach 
fulfilment Then the Hebrew people will be able to return to their ancient 
and lost land, and once more live united under the law of its co operative 
tribes. “ Therefore shall ye keep all the commandments which I command 
you this day, that ye may be strong, . and that ye may prolong your days 
in the land ”. 
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ENQUIRY INTO THE RATE OF WAGES PER ACRE 
IN ENGLAND, 1913-1914. 

(Concluded) 

By \V H K Cncnru 


§ 7. EemAI,K JABOT) K. 

The northern counties, with »Scotland, have long enjoyed the reputa- 
tion of being the districts where agricultmal wages are highest. I hit is 
this reputation quite deserved? It is in these counties that a huge propor- 
tion of farm work is still done by women, who workfoi lowei wages than the 
men, at the average rate of is. bd. per day. They even do such work as 
spreading manure (1), and loading the dung carts, and in some districts 
“do almost all workexcept that m which horses are requited ”, but work as a 
rule two hours a day less than the men. It is curious that women’s labour 
should be so much employed in the north, which m modem times has been 
in the van of industrial progress. The employment of women and children 
in farm work, in England, was said to be a featuie oi the penod between 
the Reform of the Poor Law and the Education Acts, 1834-71, and was only 
justified by the fact that the labourer had lost his palish allowance and was 
receiving low wages, and therefore had to put his family *0 work (2) to eke 
out his scanty pay r . Yet in the northern counties today we find women em- 
ployed in farm-work where wages are veiy high. 

In Northumberland and in parts of Durham these women woikers are 
the descendants of the “ bondagers ”, which term is described in the Report 
on the Employment ol Women and Children m Agriculture of i8(>7-8 (3) 


(r) I11 one district women au said to do ft any kind of farm work % earning 8/ to o /* a week, 
with fiee cottages and a pint ot milk, and }/- a day in liamst , hours 7 a in to s p m 

(2) II \sbach, English Agncul Labourer, pp 22 p 266 Uashaeh sn>s p 2 , u, that in the 
f»fti<s» the employment of women and children loweud linifs wages. 

(l) Fir«t Kcport, p XT1I. 
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as then becoming unpopular. Under the “ bondage ” system the hind was 
“ bound to find the work of a suitable woman whenever she was needed ”, 
receiving her earnings, and engaging to give her wages, lodging, food, and 
washing, a system which 1111807 was said to be dying out, though it still 
exists. These women turned their hand “ to every description of work on 
the farm including barn work, which is described as the hardest ” (1). 

Their successors to-day do not work as hard as this but they do a much 
larger proportion of farm work than women do elsewhere and this fact should 
be taken into account when the no] them counties and Scotland are quoted 
as paying high wages. 

Further, m Northumberland and Durham a large proportion of the male 
labourers are horse-men, cattlemen, and shepherds, who receive higher 
wages than ordinary labourers 

One 01 two of our correspondents ha\e stated that female labour is 
becoming unpopular even m the north, but that it is still largely prevalent 
is proved by the census returns ot lqil, from which we have selected for 
contrast some northern, eastern, and midland counties 

No ol Agra ultur.tl labourers 


Count \ 


Male 

1 emale 

Durham 


5.7-3 

bQI 

Westmoreland 


2,2IS 

t 2 

Northumberland 


7.383 

1,865 

Norfolk 


3<>475 


Lincoln 


58.86(1 

boy 

Oxford 

. . ! 

I-2.3J<> 

62 

Beiks 


1 0,<)20 

lib 

Northants 


I J,<)21 

(18 


§ 8 IlKVH WMVRS ANI> I,OW WAGRS 

Another point, often discussed befoie, aiising in connection with this 
enquiry is whether high wages are more economical than low wages (2). 

There is no gainsaying the fact that the counties where high wages are 
paid, viz. the northern counties, Lancashire. Cheshire and Derbyshire, 
are those which have a large percentage of their cultivated land in permanent 
grass ; and the low rate of wages per acre to be observed in their case is 


(1) The work was almost exclusively performed by the unman ied women In ini* in their 
own homes (Report of 1807 p XI II) The Commissioner was strongly of the opinion that 
the work was not degiadmg nor injurious, and produced remarkably healthy, contented women. 

(2) In the repoit of the Royal Commission on Agricultute 1801-7 (Ou fu, 2->i) it is 
said M the man from the north, even at his liu>lt wages, was an economical gain to the 
farmer”, and Professor Sheldon said, “ T belie\ethc eifect of laboui being a little higher 
paid than it used to be is that it i«- more efficient ** (Ou 21, <K»r) 
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largely due to this fact. We have discussed the connection of high wages 
and laying down land to grass elsewhere (i). 

The two great corn-growing counties of Norfolk and Lincoln perhaps 
throw some light on the question of the comparative economy of high and 
low wages, as the cultivation in them is very similar. The weekly earnings 
of the ordinary labourer in Lincolnshire (January 1914) weTe £ 1. os. n d. ; 
in Norfolk 17s. yd. The rate per acre in the former on 21 farms examined 
is £ 1. 6.s. 3 d., in the latter on 31 farms examined £ 1. 13$. 8 d. 

These figures tend to show that high wages are more economical than 
low wages. 

Do the counties where high wages are paid and the workers thereby 
rendered more efficient, produce more per acre than the counties where low 
wages are paid ? The following table gives some answer to this question al- 
though the differences in soil, climate, and management must be taken into 
account. Nor must a particular crop in particular counties be taken as 
a test, but the total produce of various crops m groups of counties. 

Of wheat and barley the highly paid labourers produce more than the 
low paid, although the latter are more favoured by climate. In the case 
of oats there is little to choose. Beans are too little grown in our high wage 
counties to afford useful comparison. 

In the production of potatoes the superiority clearly lies with the high 
wages, as it does in that of turnips and swedes. I11 mangolds there is lit- 
tle difference between the two groups, but in the glowing of hay, especially 
that from rotation grasses, the well-paid labourers easily beat their less 
fortunate rivals. The 'figures for Norfolk and Lincoln, in connection with 
what has been said above, are interesting. In each crop, except turnips 
and swedes, the production in Lincoln is superior to that oi Norfolk. The 
table, in brief, seems to show that where men arc well paid they produce 
more from the soil at a less cost than where the reverse is the ease (2). 

We have not compared the production of live stock, because the varying 
amount of heath and down land in the different counties pi events compari 
son. Nor are there any statistics of the production by counties of milk, 
buttei and cheese. 

The greater part of the food of our live stock is grass in one form or 
another, and the produce ol our grass land depends much more on the fer- 
tility of the soil and less on manual labour than the produce of the arable 
land. 


(t) See Append i\ i) is to the male labour per mo acres of cultivated land. 

( 2 ) This may seem to conflict with the statement made above Hint the modem compara- 
tively well pud htbomcr does less work than his ill paid predecessor, but the causes, there 
stated, which have apparently reduced the modem output of the labourer must not be 
forgotten. 
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Gloucester .1 17 6 47,329 29-5 25,032 3034 28276 37 06 6,790 2881 2,732 523 23,866 1383 6,283 2463 44,770 2686 166,828 2299 
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§ 9. The decline in area oe arable land. 

It is generally said that high wages mean more grass and less tillage be- 
cause the farmer wants to cut down his labour bill, though whether this 
is true economy is doubtful in the face of Mr Strutt's well known figures 
by which he shows that on some 2000 acres during a period of eighteen years 
the net annual profit per acre from the arable land was £ 2 . is. 7 d . , and from the 
grass land 7s. nd However, there is no doubt that grassland, except in 
the case of dairying, requires much less labour than tillage Mr. W C Lit- 
tle stated that, on the average, one acre of arable requires as much manual 
labour as from three to five acres of grass (i), and grass farming appeals to 
the farmer by reason of its safety and limited expenditure, as compared 
with the risks of arable farming. Our investigations show that the wages 
per acre on 44 farms mainly devoted to corn growing are£x.7<>. 10 d , whereas 
on (>i farms mainly devoted to stock-rearing and feeding they are £ 1 os' 0 , 

though on 72 dairy farms they are £ 1 6 s Ho , and while the labour on grass 
land only is 10s an acre, that on corn land only is £ i 14s. o d 

Now contrast the respective areas under tillage and grass in the high 
wage counties with those in the low wage counties (2) 


High Wage ('aunties 

Weekly earnings 

Count} of ordmaTv Ubourus (rra«w utvs lillagt ucks 

t ^ (1 

Durham 1 7 o 287,085 141,655 

Northumberland X 6 6 519,290 181,608 

Westmoreland . . . . 140 207 840 $6 587 

Derby ... ... 169 40^,258 81,-135 

York W R 122 829,375 344,587 


2,247,848 783,870 

Low Wage Co unites 


Gloucester 17 6 527 322 226,506 

Norfolk . . 17. 7 287 899 777 828 

Oxford . 16. 5 210,742 200,399 

Berks . . . . 17. i' 17-6739 I 7 6 »339 


1 098,702 1,381,072 


O) Repot t ot Roval Commission 011 Labour, 1804 vol V Cc] 680 bp n See also tablet* 
B & C a 1 end of report Fh< report of the Board of Agriculture on Vgricul Depopulation 
estimated th it the loss ot 2,000,000 acre*- of arable land m Great Britain between 1 88i-t qoi dis- 
placed about 70,000 labourers, or } ^ men to ever} 100 acres (Cd 3273, p 11) but Lord Kvers 
lev state 1 to the Royal Statistical Society that the reduction in the laboui lorce by thi^ cause 
wa« 2 men per yoo acres (See Journal of Farmer's Club , Nov ipoo, p 886) 

(2) Board of Agriculture Returns, Cd 7123, tpi 1 
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The great exception is Lincoln where, with the comparatively high 
wages of £ i.os. nd., the acreage in grass is 525,958 and that in tillage 995,613. 
Yet, from these figures it appears that high wages tend to the preference of 
grass to tillage ; although there are, of course, other important factors in 
determining the mode of cultivation, such as proximity to large towns, the 
nature of the soil, and the prices of corn and stock (1). The official circular 
of the Central Land Association for May 1914 states that " there is a cer- 
tain truth in the statement that where there are high wages there is a small- 
er percent age of arable land And that farmers show a tendency to throw 
arable laud down to grass when a rise in wages ensues is further borne out by 
the fact that in the six years 1907-1912 inclusive there was a decrease of 
arable laud in England of 415,746 acres and m 1913 of 277,04.3 acres 
coincident with a considerable increase in wages (2). 

§ 10. Influences affecting the decline in the rural population. 

What proportion of the decline in the numbers of the agricultural 
labourer is to be attributed to the conversion of arable land into grass, and 
what proportion is due to the introduction of machinery and less careful 
farming ^ 

Unfortunately the census returns of the number of agriculturists are 
in all countries very inadequate and England is no exception to the rule. 
The methods employed have varied hom census to census, making accurate 
deductions impossible The changes 111 the mode of classification between 
1 871 and 1881 were so radical that in making comparisons, all figures prior 
to 1881 aie of little use From that date onward, however, it is possible 
to analyze the figures, and the following table is the result of such analysis : 

England 6* Wales 

Agricultural Labourers and Farm ski is< ?J i 9 oj 

Servants including Shepherds — 

(Males) 830452 756,557 609,105 643,117 

The downward movement according to the last census appears to 
have been arrested, but it must be remembered that the census of 1901 was 
taken when about 40.000 agricultural labourers had gone to the South 
African War, and in the Census of 1911 there was a considerable transfer 
in the returns, amounting probably to 10,000, from “ general ”, to “ agricul- 
tural ” labourers. So that though the rate of decrease has been considerably 

(1) Cr A Wilson Fo\, in Statistical So(n'ty\ Journal, U) 05, p 283 “Tin. aiabk counties 
are the low wage ones “ 

(2) In Scotland, howevei, the Report on the Decline m Hit Agiieultmal Population 190O, 

p 12 , shows that the number of ldbourei- decreased hugely in spite of \ery small con\«*rsion 

of arable to grass According to the Preliminary Returns of the Hoard of Agricultuu foi 1 ox «s 
the increase in England and Wales of 562,610 acres m wheat, and 158,120 in oaNwu- mainly 
accounted for by a deer *ase of 275,050 acres 111 barley, 115,550 in turnips and swtdks 27,490 
in beans, and 59,|9o m peas The decrease in pennant nt grass wa 1 2 * 4 - only 28,050 acres 
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checked it was still proceeding according to the latest figures available, and 
there were 187,335 fewer labourers in 1911 than in 1881. A large proportion 
of this decrease is well known to be due to the conversion of arable to 
pasture. 


d and Wales in 1911 was 

Acies 

15,949,603 

» in 1880 . . 

1 3,267,606 

Increase . . . 

2 , 681,997 

Arable land 111 1880 

14,096,176 

» » in iqii 

II, 29() t 220 

Decrease (1) . 

2,796,950 


In round figures 2,800,000 acres of arable went out of cultivation 
which, allowing that 2 % men per 100 acres are displaced by the conversion 
of arable to grass, shows a diminution of 70,000 labourers between 1881 
and 1911, from this cause. But the increase in dairying has somewhat 
discounted this decrease In 1880 there were 1,854,513 cows and heifers 
in milk or m calf, in 1911 2,392,880, an increase of 538,37b, and whereas, 
in the former period, only 70 milking cows were kept per 1,000 acres of 
cultivated land, in the latter there were 88 (2) 

We have seen that dairying employs a considerable amount ot labour 
and we will assume, therefore, in the absence of statistics that 10,000 of 
the above 70,000 have found work on dairy farms. 

Deducting 60,000 from 187,335 (the decrease between 1881-ign) we 
find that 123,335 were displaced by machinery and less careful farming. 

In concluding this report I beg to render most hearty thanks to Mr. 
C. S Orwm who has advised and assisted me throughout in its compila- 
tion ; also to Mr. R. H. Row C. B. Assistant Secretary of the Board of Agri- 
cultuie, and to Colonel Graigie, C. B. who have kindly given me most 
valuable help. 


(1) \ considerable amount ot land i~ withdrawn from cultivation every year owing to the 
growth of uiban and manufacturing aieas. 

( 2 ) \glicultural Statistic^ iqji Cd 6021, p 20 
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Appendix A. 

Summary showing number of farms in each class according to counties 

Mixed barms. 


County 


Bucks ....... 

Cheshire 

Cornwall 

Dt rbyshire 

Dorset 

Dm ham Si Westmoreland 
Kent ........ 

Eeicester & Rutland . . 

Eincoln 

Norfolk (x) 

Northampton .... 

Notts 

Oxfoiri & Berks . . . 

Shropshire 

Somerset .... 
Surrev ... ... 

Sussi x 

Waiwick 

Yorkshiie 

Hereford . . . . 


~ 

- - ~ - 

— 

ot farms 

Acres 

Total Wages 



£ s d. 

I 

480 

f>7U 9. 6 

3 

06} 

1,649 6 7 

12 

4,015 

3,399 0 0 

3 

7 T 4 

7 QQ. 6 II 

2 

1,218 

I,}0O 0 0 

10 

4.047 

5,253.10 8 

} 

1,203 

2 , 795 - 4 - 0 

10 

3 » T 2 5 

3,368.11.10 

(> 

3*,028 

4,029.17. 7 

0 

7,054 

12,231.11.10 

9 

5.1^ 

5 » 5°4 5 2 

S 

942 

1,256. 1. 6 

19 

12,107 

14,726 12 2 

10 1 

4,ogi 

5,579.12 0 

J 4 

4,288 

(•,128.17. 5 

1 

440 

57 2 0. 0 

6 

4,573 | 

0,605.12 0 

4 

1.526 

2,074. 0. 0 

J 

400 

460 0. 0 

1 

| 354 

340. 0. 0 

131 

l 

59,437 

j 78,766.10. 2 

1 


Per acre 

... £l. 6. 6 


Stock Rearing & Feeding. 


Bucks 

6 

2,426 

Cornwall . 

2 

576 

Durham,- Nothumberland & Westmo- 
reland 

8 

3.-568 

Gloucester 

2 

881 

Hereford 

2 

416 


2,243. 7.11 
42Q. o. o 

2,685. o. 8 
869. o o 
420. 4. 2 


95 


(1) One in Cambridge. 
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County | No. of farms j Acres | Total Wages 

- £ s m - it 

Kent j i 223 240. o. o 

Leicester & Rutland 9 2,849 2,603. 1. 6 

Lincoln 1 478 565. o. o 

Northampton 1 600 650. o. o 

Oxon & Beiks . X 1,550 1,663. 8.10 

Shropsiic 5 2,483 3,055.10. 4 

Somerset 7 2,212 2,738.10. 6 

Sussex 5 2,281 2,641. 2. o 

Warwick 9 2,718 2,342. 5. 4 

Worcester . . 1 272 225. o. o 

Derby 1 271 192. o. o 


61 J 23,804 j 23,863. o 3 

Average per acre £1. o. o % 


Dairying, 


Bucks j 

Cheshire , 

Cornwall 

Derby ... 

Durham J 

Gloucester & Dorset (t) 

Lancashire . . . . 

Leicester & Rutland 

Norfolk 

Northampton 

Oxon & Berks 

Shropshire 

Somerset 

Surrey 

Sussex 

Warwick 


7 

2,040 

2,172 12. 8 

3 

505 

957. 0. 0 

2 

658 

s 45 3 1 

2 

84^ 

CaJ 

M 

•M 

O 

O 

j 

256 

371 . O. O 

0 

1 2,807 

3*5 1 5- 0. 0 

2 

308 

O' 

•'j 

w 

p 

0 

3 

781 

1,060. 8. 1 

2 

474 

973-16. 4 

2 

550 

457 - o- 0 

I 

281 

412. 2. 5 

1 

300 

542 -I 3 . 7 

21 

5.235 

6,603.19. 2 

I 

250 

348.10. 0 

II 

4,9<>4 

6,790. 9. 8 

4 

1,262 

1,784. 7. 8 

72 

21,546 

28,753. 2. 8 


r Average per acre ... £1. 6, 8. 


(1) One in Dorset. 
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Count}’ 

Cornwall .... 

Durham 

Gloucester & Wilts 

Eincoln 

Norfolk 

Notts 

Shropshm .... 

Sussex 

Warwich 

York 


Eancastct 
Emcoln . 
Durham 


Gloucester (i) . . . 

Hereford & Woi coster 

Kent 

Norfolk 


Corn growtng 



No of farms 

Acres 

Total Wages 

£ 8 d. 

4 

1,460 

1,494.16. O 

1 

265 

475. t6. 0 

2 

1,710 

1,628. 0 0 

*4 

i°, 4&3 

13,764 2 6 

16 

7,729 

12,452.17- 0 

2 

730 

852.13. 6 

1 

481 

518. 7. 4 

2 

1,174 

1,628. 0 0 

1 

358 

636. 7. 5 

1 

600 

1,242 0. 0 

4 1 

24,800 

34,692.19 9 


Average per acre 

... £1. 7.10 

Potatoes 

4 

948 

2,555- J - 7 

4 

1,464 

4,392. 0 0 

1 

190 

280. 5. 0 

0 

2,602 

7,225. 6. 7 


Aveiage per acre 

. . . £2.15. 6 

Fruit & Hops 

1 

,22 

852. 0. 0 

17 

3,638 

19,017.17. 1 

3° 

8,821 

46,412. 8.10 

1 

57 ° 

2,219.13. 2 

40 

13,151 

68,501.19 1 


Average per acre 

... £5. 4. 2 


(i) The labour bill on the arable & grass portions of these farms, 8,240 acres, at the rate 
of £x. 6 s. 6 d, per acre (mixed) comes to £10,918, deducting this from £68,501. 19s. id leaves 
£57,583.195. id. So that 4,911 acres of fruit & hops cost £57. 583.19s. id or £11.145. 6 d. 
per acre. 
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2'ota/ 0/ ai/ Farms Except Fruit, Hops , & Potatoes . 



1 

No of farms 

Acres 

i 

Total Wages 

£ s 

Mixed 


59,437 

78,766 19. 

Stock Rearing & I tuling . . . 

PI 

23,804 

23,863. O 

Dairying 

! 

72 

21,546 

28,753* 2 * 

Coro growing . . . 

44 

24,890 

34,692.19 


308 ! 

129.677 

166,076 1.1 


Average per acre ... £i 5, 7 


Appendix B 

earnings {including allowances , perquisites etc.), of ordinary labourers , 
{excluding horsemen , cattlemen, 6* shepherds ) , m the c ounties examined 
m this report 



Board of Trade 

County 

Return 


1907 

- 

£ 1 a 

Buckb 

j6.ii 

Beiks 

16. 8 

Chester 1 

19. 0 

Cornwall . . ... 

17 7 

Derby 

105 

Durham .... . . 


Gloucester 

ib. 3 

Hereford 

17 1 

Kent 

18.10 

Lancaster 

19.10 

Leicester 

18. 9 

Lincoln 

19 . 5 

Norfolk 

15 * 4 


Rural League 

Return 

191.’ 1913 (1) 

Increase in 1913 
Report 

on Changes in 
Wages (2) 

Wages Jan r 
1914 

Calculated 
from two previous 
columns 

£ s d 

£ A d 

£ \ d 

18 3 

1. 6 

19 9 

16.10 

1 0 

17.IO 

1.02 

I 6 

i 1. 8 

19. 2 

* 3 

i. 0 5 

i* 5 3 

1 6 

<* 

00 

1. 5* 6 

1. 6 

I. 7. 0 

16 6 

1. 0 

17. 6 

17. 6 

1. 0 

18. 6 

1. 1 2 

1 6 

1. 2. 8 

1* 1. 5 

1. 6 

1. 2.11 

19 8 

1 3 

1. o.ii 

19 8 

I* 3 

1. 0.1 1 

16 7 

1. 0 

17. 7 


(r) Obtained from about 1000 replies to circulars . 

(?) Cd. 7635 Since 1913 there has beeu a further increase iu wages j sec Board of Trade 
Labour Gazette, June 1915 
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Appendix B ( Continued ) 







County 

Board of Trade 

Return 

1907 

Rural Jyeague 

Return 

1912 1913 

Increase m 1013 
Report 

on Changes in 
Wages 

Wages Jon 1 
I 9 H 

Calculated 
from two previous 
columns 


£ 4 d 

1 s d 

£ s 

i 

£ s 

d 

Northampton . 

l 6 9 

17 3 

I 

0 

18 

3 

Northumberland 


1 5 0 

I 

(> 

1 6 

6 

Notts . 

19 5 

18 7 

2 

0 

1 0 

7 

Oxford 

14 II 

15 5 

I 

O 

16 

5 

Rutland 

17. 0 

1 0 0 

1 

0 

I 1 

0 

Salop 

18 0 

19 10 

I 

0 

1 0 

10 

Somerset 

17 - 3 

18 3 

I 

0 

19 

3 

Sussex 

17 9 

18 2 | 

I 

0 

19 

2 

Warwick 

17 2 

17 4 

1 

0 

18 

IO 

Westmoreland j 

19 1 

1 2 6 



sa'v 1 4 

O 

York 

19 9 

108 

I 

! 

1 2 

~ 


Appendix C. 

Rate of labour per acre m various counties , omitting fruit, hops & potato 
farms , & counties where less than ten farms were investigated 


County 

No of farms 

\creage 

Total Wages 

Rate per acre 

Bueks . . 

14 

4,952 

£ s d 

5,089 10 I 

£ T d~ 

I O 0 

Cornwall . 

20 

6 609 

(1,167 19 I 

18 8 

Durham, Northumberland & 
Westmoreland 

20 

8,130 

8.785 7 4 

I 1. 7 

Gloucester 

II 

4.263 

4,878 O O 

1 2 10 

Leicester & Rutland 

22 

6,755 

7,032 i- 5 

1 0 10 

Emcoln. ... 

21 

13.989 

18, 35Q 0 1 

1. 6 3 

Norfolk 

31 

19,005 

32,025 7 8 

X.I 3 8 

Northampton 

12 

6,313 

6,61 152 

I 0.11 

Oxford & Berks 

21 

13.938 

16,102 3 5 

1. 3, I 

Shropshire 

17 

7.355 

9,097 3 3 

164 

Somerset 

42 

11.735 

15,471 16 1 

164 

Sussex 

24 

12,932 

17,665 3 8 

E 7 3 

Warwick 

18 

5.864 

6,767 0. 5 

*• 3 1 



Number of labourers in counties examined according to census of 1911 , from 10 years old & over , & number t 
regular male labourers of 10 years old & over per 100 aaes of cultivated land , ( crops & permanent grass) ( 1 ). 
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Norfolk; . . 1 5*937 ‘ 2,816 969 26,753 36,475 3 42 3*»i Insignificant 



Northumberland 2,056 482 1,163 3,682 7,383 1.06 1,865 
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Appendix E. 

Table showing cultivation of counties examined . 


i 

1 Total area 

County j umter 

, crops & grass 

i acres 


Berks 1 348,805 

Bucks . . ( 394,002 

Chcstei 530,255 

Cornwall 011,005 

I>crby | 484.55'’ 

Dm him 427,050 

Glos O53, 460 

Hcrcfoid 1 448,052 

Kent ( 732,179 

Lancs 787,381 

Leicester 3 73 , 7 48 

Limoln 1,521,501 

Norfolk 1,006,193 

Northants 517,310 

Northumberland 699,459 

Notts 439,537 

Oxford 410,686 

Rutland ,1 86,745 

Salop 716,898 

Somerset | 848,541 

Sussex 651,116 

Warwick 505,314 

Westmoreland 1 243,711 

York 1 2,704,783 


Ar.C It 

' ^ 

j Permanent 

I 

Grass? 

i 

Rotation 

Glasses 

l 

acies 

acres 

1 

J 

acres 

• 74,528 

l 

1 

| I 74, 2 77 

27,058 

128,590 

, 265,412 

18,907 

191,210 

339,045 

67,809 

3 JI ,77 2 

299,92 3 

148,513 

70,401 

405,089 

18,406 

140370 

287 571 

38,712 

224,250 

429.210 

65,326 

I2 5 2 J2 

322,810 

25,738 

2 9 L 5 y 6 

438,583 

3 L 178 

230,220 

, 55 Li 6 i 

69,598 

96,977 

376,771 

19,164 

995.61 3 

525,946 

146,879 

778,883 

289,310 

j 15 0 ,331 

158,639 

358,577 1 

19,241 

1 80.91O 
' 1 

518,543 

61,500 

00 

r^. 

222,350 

43,703 

199,048 

211,038 

34,524 

31.708 

55,037 

4,805 

225,128 

491,770 

59,94 

162,398 

680.143 

33,61 1 

227,102 

424,014 

42,325 

140,335 

364,979 

26,l8l 

35.881 

207,830 

13,813 

1,109.494 

1,595,289 

205,900 


(1) Board of Agriculture Statistics 1914. Cd. 7926 
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Appendix F. 


(Test comparison between a particular county & the whole lonntry) compiled 
by the Board of Apiculture. 


Cornwall 


England & Walt-, 


Total cultivated land (in 1913) 
» arable » 

» grass » » 


6n,g3o acres 27,129,382 acres 


3x8,088 

393» 8 42 


11,658,233 

16,072,149 


Total agricultural labourers (in 1911) * 

» sheep (in 1915) 456,067 

)> cattle (in 1913) 220,633 

No. of labourers pei 100 acres 

Number of slice]) per 100 acres cultivated 

land 

Number of cattle per do 

No. of sheep per 100 acres pasture .... 

No. of cuttle pei do 


All classes 18. 

Cattlemen 18. 

Horsemen 18 

Shepherds 

Ordinary 17. 


10,588 

65k. 337 

35(1,067 

17,130,28(1 

220,633 

5,710,944 

173 

2.42 

58.2 

Oj.I 

36.1 

21. 1 

I2I.2 

106 6 

75-0 

35 6 

tourers in 1907 


S (l 

d 

18. 4 

1*. 4 

18. 11 

19 1 

18 6 

18. () 

19. 8 

19. 7 

17. 7 

17. 6 


Excluding famers’ relatives 
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ITALIAN FOREST POLICY AND THE RESULTS OBTAINED IN 
RELATION TO THE CONSERVATION AND RESTORATION OF 
FORESTS (Concluded). 


§ 5. Encouragement of svEvrcri/ruRK and kk \kfoki;station and 

PROTECTION OP THE WOODS OF THE COMMUNES, PROVINCES AND BODIES 

CORPORATE GKNER AI ,LY 

Tlie forest policy inaugurated by the law of 2 June iqio, No. 277, 
desires the State not only to provide, as the principal object of its action, 
for the formation of a national forest domain within practical and prudent lim- 
its, but also by means of ample financial assistance 1o stimulate and encour- 
age the communes and other bodies and individuals to carry out re-affor- 
estation of underwood, brushwood, grass-grown or bare lands belonging 
to them, and to restore forests fallen into great decay 

The assistance which the State grants to this work consists in exonera- 
tion from taxes and in a premium for lands re-afforested and for the restor- 
ation of decayed {(pests 

Under the law of 4 July 1874 concerning waste communal properties 
and that of 1 March 1888 on re-afforer>tation and reconsolidation of mount- 
ainous lands 111 older to ensure the strength of the soil and regulate the 
course of the waters, the State was already able to subsidize the work by 
contributing two fifths of the expenses, but evidently it was here a ques- 
tion of (ompuhoty and not optional re-afforestations, to which latter the 
minister up to iqio could only contribute by the free supply of seeds and 
seedlings. 

The results hitherto obtained in this direction however are not such 
as to fulfil all the expectations entertained Though the proposals and 
applications to the ministry foi a free scheme of re-afforestation weie by no 
means few in number, those who, when they received the schemes, carried 
them into effect, weie a small minority. 

From data collected it is ascertained that the total area intended for 
re-afforestation in the applications is 13,951. qi liect. divided among 540 
owners, of whom 48c) are private individuals, ib communes and 15 parishes 
and forest societies and bodies. 
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The area actually exonerated from tax and appaiently re- afforested 
is 1,207.06 hect., but it should be noted that in respect of 634.43 hect. the 
re-afforestation was begun in the five years preceding the promulgation 
of the law on State forest domains, 1. e before iqio In the same area of 
634.43 hect. moreover theie are included the lands re-afforested undei the 
law of 1904 for Basilicata, the law of 3 906 for Calabria and the consolidated 
law of 1907 in favour of Sardinia This proves that even the provisions con- 
tained in these laws had exceedingly small influence in promoting re-affor- 
estation by private persons. 

As regards the communal lands, from the point of view of re-afforesta- 
tion it should be noted that the communal administration did not find in 
the communes and other bodies the necessary collaboration for restoiing the 
communal forest propel t\ now devastated 01 destroyed by leekless pastui- 
nge, felling and the absence oi any sense of practical economy as applied 
to the forest Suffice it to say that of 14,000 hectares of laud re-afforested 
or restored, refened to in the applications for exemption horn taxation, 
only 2000 belong to the communes and bodies corporate generally 

What has been said about the communes might be repeated with te- 
fercncc to private owneis, with the qualification that the lattei are not 
called upon to defend the geneial lnleiosffi of the country at .1 sacrifice to 
themselves 

It is indeed exceedingly difficult to find a method of reconciling the 
genual interests of 1 e-afforestation and the objects oi the finest ad- 
ministration with those of private owneis 

* 

+ * 

The free distribution oi finest seeds and seedlings toi the re-afforesta- 
tion of pi ivately owned lauds is an expedient which the Ministry of Agriculture 
has adopted since 1873 The finest 11111 senes affected did not exceed ten 
in 1873, but in 1886, they were alieady 35, with an aggregate area 
of 34.44 hect , and capable of ail average annual production of 
2,400,000 plants On 30 June 1910 government forest nutseiies which 
had come under the administration of the domains depaument wore 
32, aggregating 82 70 hect. with an aveiage total pioduetive capacity of 
about 20 million plants 

The law of 2 June 1910, wdnch at last included exemption bom 
taxes and an adequate money ptemium among the incentives to private 
re-afforestation, maintained the free supply of seeds and plants inquired, 
rendering it obligatoiy for the mimstiy undei the first paiagrapli oi 
Article 29. It was therefore necessary to provide straightway fin an 
increased pioduction of young trees by extending the existing mnseiies and 
establishing new* ones, and therefore the area ot the 32 nurseiies belonging 
to the Forest State Department which, as we have said, was 82 70 liect on 
the promulgation of the law of 2 June, was increased to 89 24 hect 
Meantime there had passed into the hands of the department the asso- 
ciation nurseries, those planted by other bodies and those established by the 
State under special laws. With the new nurseries established in 1911, a 
total was reached of 168 with an aggregate area of 327.77 hect , for wffikh 
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there has been spent about half a million liras a year from 1913- 1914 
onwards, while in the years 1910-1913 the expenses were much greater 
owing to fresh plantations of nurseries and the extension of those already 
existing. 

With regard to the distribution of seeds and young forest trees, it 
is observed from the diagrams contained in the report of the department 
that in the autumn and spring of 1910-1911 the young plants supplied 
attained the number of 15,631,720, and the seeds a weight of 8428 
kilograms. J>'< u the plants the figures rise rapidly alter the application 
of the new provisions of the law of 1910, and at the end of 1914 they 
approximated to *0 million. 

It being found however, in the period following on 1911, that some 
nurseries were not adapted to their purpose, either from the cultural 
or economic standpoint, their number was reduced, so that in 1914-1915 
we find only 149 nurseries (w'itli an aggregate area of 310 hectares) in- 
stead ol i()8 as in 1911. 


The enactments tor the protection of forests belonging to communes, 
provinces, agricultural universities, public institutions, associations, limit- 
ed companies and bodies corporate generally, foim an impoitant part 
of the law of 1910, inasmuch as they aim not only at the conservation but 
also at the scientific management of the greater portion of the forest property 
still owned by the nation. The foiests managed by the communal admin- 
istrations, in the form either of patrimony or domain, cover an area of 
about two million hectares and represent very considerable interests of 
the communes and mountain populations. 

The first paragraph of Article 24 of the law of 1910 denotes a very consi- 
derable advance on the provisions of the law of 1877, its object being sub- 
stantially to solve the Italian forest question in great part. While Article 
4 of the law of 1877 compelled all owners of forests under legislative re- 
striction as to deforestation to observe the regulations in force in each 
province, the law of 3910 requires, in respect only of foiests belonging to 
communes and other bodies generally, that their utilization should take 
place in conformity with an economic plan prepared for each wood so as to 
guarantee not only reproduction and therefore continued existence, but like- 
wise observance of the dictates of forest economy in such wood. 

By successive circulars the Ministry of Agriculture is putting pressure 
in every way upon the public officers and bodies called upon to apply the 
new law, in order that it may be enforced immediately and completely. 

Communal forests in general have here been spoken of, but special ex- 
amination is deserved by the domanial forests of communes because, to the 
general causes of destruction and mismanagement there are added in their 
case special causes arising from the legal nature of this immense property. 
I11 the south the forest question is so intimately bound up with the question 
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of domains as to form a single vast problem involving the entire question 
of the economy of the mountainous regions of southern Italy, which pro- 
blem, though placed long since before the governing classes, has for many 
reasons not yet received a solution. 

We cannot here enter into a detailed examination of this complex and 
exceedingly important mutter which involves and raises difficult questions 
relating to the economic and social struct! lie of southern Italy; we 
would only say that in any case to the law of iqio, though it did not solve 
Ihis grave problem, is due the credit of propounding it in a clear form. 

The above law, in its portion relating to the protection of woods 
belonging to communes and bodies corpoi ate, provides that: “Wooded 
lands or those capable of forest i mpi ovement belonging to the communal 
domain of the Neapolitan and Sicilian pioviuccs, which for any reason are 
neither made use of for public utility nor beneficial to the generality 7 of the 
citizens of the communes in whose territory they are situate, may be 
released from the domanial resti lotion and handed over to the Forest 
Department, which will undertake then management and extension on the 
basis of special agieemeuts ”. 

The enf 01 cement of these enactments is impeded bv immense diffi- 
culties, above all because it is no easy 7 task to ascertain and declare what 
lands serve' no purpose of public utility 01 whether or not any lands are 
beneficial to the genet ality of citizens. Nor is there any definition of the legaj 
relat ions w hi eh should would eventuate between the State and the 1 communes 
where the* law prescribes that tin* communal domains must be handed over 
to the department. Further, with regaidtothe special agreements referred 
to in the law, it must he noted that the* regulations of i() Febru ary ic)ii 
direct that the net revenue to be paid by’ the State to the commune for the 
occupation of tin* domain must be* used in the* manner prescribed by the Min- 
istry of Agriculture. The result was that no commune was willing to sub- 
mit to the condition that the Ministry of Agriculture should be the judge 
of the mode of use of the revenue allowed. Evidently therefore forest 
legislation in reference to the communal domains of the south requires 
amendment in many icspeets. This was the purpose of law No. 1002 sub- 
mitted by the minister Nitti to the Senate at the sitting of 3 May r 1913, and 
dropped at tile* close of the session. 


§ b. Tiik RE-AimoimsTTTON associations. 

The first Re-afforestation Association of a continuous character was 
instituted by 105ml decree* of 17 May 1872 between the State and the 
province of Cuneo. The decree is of the following tenour: 

Article 1. There is established at Cuneo a forest committee the ob- 
ject of which is : 

(a) to designate those lands in deforested and denuded provinces, 
the nature and situation of which contribute to the deflection of water- 
courses with resulting damage ; 
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(ft) to designate other lands in which forest cultivation is desirable; 
(r) to undertake re -afforestation, concluding agreements for that 
purpose with communes, bodies corporate or private persons, both in refer- 
ence to the lands to be selected and to contributions towards expenses, and 
also in reference to the plans of management in conformity with which the 
lands must be cultivated in succession, and finally in relation to the form 
of custody. 

Article 2. -The committee is made up of the prefect of the province, 
as president, the inspector of the forestry section, an engineer of the 
Provincial Civil Engineers' Corps, two members of the provincial deputa- 
tion and two others chosen outside the deputation, after hearing the view 
of the agricultural unions of the province. 

Article 3. - The direction of the work of re -afforestation is entrusted 

1 o the forest inspector, under the supervision of the above named committee 

Article 4. — The forest inspector shall submit to the committee the 
scheme for the work of rc- afforestation and the plans of management. 

The committee shall send these, together with its own opinion, 
to the Ministry of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce, which shall lesolve 
thereon in accordance with the view of the agrarian council. 

At the end of every year the forest inspector shall submit to the Com- 
mittee a report on the operations cairied out, which shall be communi- 
cated to the Ministiy of Agriculture. 

Article 5. — The government will contribute one half of the expenses of 
rc- afforestation up to a total of 10,000 liras to be appropriated from the sums 
at the disposal of the Ministry of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce 
under the corresponding head of the estimates (forests and sundry expenses). 

Additional article. — Power is given to the other local institutions 
to adhere to the present by-law, giving their aid and causing themselves 
to be represented on the committee in such way as may be agreed on with 
the piovince and with the Ministry of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce. 

Identical royal decrees were issued for Aquila, Genoa, Florence and 
Messina. 

Up to this point, however, there were only particular agreements 
between the State and the interested provinces for promoting re-afforesta- 
tion through the agency of the forest committees. 

These isolated endeavours were followed by the law of the 20th June 
1877 establishing the Re-afforcsiation Associations the purpose of which 
is the re-afforestation of lands under legislative restriction in order to 
guarantee the solidity of the soil and the proper channel of water-courses. 

In the three years 1878-1880 the action of the Re-afForestation 
Associations brought 2191.78 hect. under forest cultivation at a cost of 
110,302.29 liras, being an average of about 53 liras per hectare. The average 
area re-afforested per year was 730 hectares, which is much higher than that 
of the entire following period up to 1910, although new associations had then 
been formed in succession and the premiums doubled. 

In furtherance of the same end there followed the law of 1 March 
1888, No. 5238, to which was appended a schedule of the mountain lands 
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most in need of re-afforestation. The following were the particulars given 
for the whole kingdom : 

Re-afforestation area 387,632.00 Hect. 

Cost involved 47,914,787.94 I y . 

Average cost per hectaic 123.60 » 

This sum would not have been excessive if the re-afforestation w T ork had 
proceeded on the lines indicated above, and above all if it had been sought 
to remedy causes and not effects, to re-afforest extensive surfaces, and not 
to correct the course of the ton cuts or repair the damage to the banks by 
fresh enbankment or other expedients. 

By circulars of 18 and 29 July 1884 the ministry again insists that 
7 e-afforestation should not be fragmentary but affect entire mountainsides. 

Even at this early date the woik of the Re- afforestation Association 
did not cm respond to the intention of the ministry and the needs of the 
countiy. This is proved not only by the above ciiculais but also by the 
report with which the ministei Grimaldi, on 2 April 1886, submitted t lie 
“ re -afforestation law” to the Chamber. The report says . 

“On the system hitheito pursued, the work of re-afforestation is so 
split up and scattered as to present veiy little hope of effective results. 
The denuded surfaces of oui mountains now nuinbei hnndieds and thousands 
of hectares, and it would he useless to hope foi any benefit from the 
re-arrangement and improvement of a small area, especially as regards the 
system of watercourses and catchment areas”. 

In keeping with this view the ministiy held that the work of re-affor- 
estatiou ought to be carried out on a more extensive basis, subordinating 
it to a study of the watersheds which it was pioposed to protect and consol 
idate, both from the Jiydiaulic standpoint and that of the prevention of 
landslides. 

It is well known that this Bill did not pass into law. 

Other subsequent decrees again emphasised this idea until, for further- 
ance of re-afforestation and the w r oik of the associations constituted by the 
forest law of 1877, there was enacted the law of 1 March 1888, No. 5238, 
containing provisions for encouragement of re-affoiestation. In the pre- 
amble thereto it is stated that the law may be viewed as a development 
of the previous enactments concerning Re-affoiestation Associations. Bor 
various reasons however the new enactments, which were to give so power- 
ful an impetus to forest restoration, remained a dead letter. 

Then came the law of 30 March 1893, No. 173, but this again did 
not prove effective. 

Next followed the law of 7 July 1902, amending that of 30 Maich 
1893, and increasing the State subsidy to 50 and even 60 %of the expenses 
entailed, reducing to 20 % the contribution of the association and charging 
the rest to the commune and the province. 

Even however with this increased subsidy, landowuiers remained 
refractory. 
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We will now adduce a few important figures illustrating the total 
work of the associations in the periods 1807-1887 and 1888-1914. 

In the first period, 1. e, from 18O7 3 1 December 1887 almost all the 

associations carried out genuine re-afforestation work, keepiifg strictly to 
the objects of the law, so that though they were few in number (12), they 
re-afforested in the first twenty years 7,383 hectares, at a total cost of 
1,010,709 liras, of which 616,754 liras were spent on afforestation and 
393,954 liras on constructive works. 

In tire second period, 1. e. from 1888 to 50 June 1914, the associations 
re-afforested i6,82(>hect., at a cost of 10,622,183 liras, of which 7,762,860 luas, 
weie absorbed by constructive woiks and 4,400,364 by re-afforestations. 
The constructive works therefore absorbed 54 % of the total. 

In the first period 1867-18871110 average cost pet hectare le-afforested 
was 137 liras , in the second period 261 liias. 

With regard to the number of the associations and the v State subsidy 
granted them, w 7 e observe that in the financial year 1909- 1910 they number- 
ed 25 and enjoyed a total vState giant of 290,000 liras, 


In 

1910-191 1 they were 

26 w ; ith a vState grant of 

310,500 

» 

1911-1912 

2 6 » ... 

311,160 


1912-1913 » 

27 > » ... 

326,645 

» 

1913-1914 

31 , »> 

358,206 


The '' Report of the vState Forest Domain ” brings out cleat ly the 
direction taken in the course of time by the associations, showing how little 
by little they deviated from the legitimate objects for which they had been 
formed 

Thus instead of intensifying re-afforestation work, they largely ex- 
tended the construction of dams, weirs and the like, thinking that they 
could by these works supply to some extent the beneficial effects of forests; 
they also endeavoured to reduce the declivities of stream beds and bind 
and hold loose earth. 

From the administrative point of view again many of the associations 
became almost independent of all State supervision and directed the work 
without any control or approval except that of the local inspector. 

In order to remedy these abuses and this wrong direction of the ener- 
gies of the association, the ministn thought fit to issue, on 12 March 
1914, a circulai to the forest inspectors indicating a more rational direction 
for the schemes of new works, and above all giving expression to their just 
wish that the financial assistance given for the creal on of new forests should 
be expended on re-afforesta mo Provision is made by especial laws 
within the competency of the Ministry of Public Works for needs of a different 
character, such as the construction of dams, dykes and walls for the defence 
of inhabited parts and the consolidation of landslides, and it is desirable and 
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indeed necessary that the Re-aiiorestation Associations should instead 
give their attention to covering the denuded mountains with trees and con- 
sequently contribute with their entire strength to the beneficent work of 
the restoration of Italian forests. 


§ 7. Work of re afforestation and forest organization in Sardinia, 

BASIRICATA, CAEABRIA AND OTHER PEACES ACCORDING TO THE SPEClAE 

EEG1SEATION ON BEIIAEF OF THEM. 

(a) It is well known that special laws were passed in favour of Sar- 
dinia, Basilicata, and Calabria. In the tlnee laws in favour of Sardinia, 
afterwards consolidated by royal decree, passed 10 November 1907, 
No. 884, it was direr 'ted as legards re-afforestation and forest work that 
properties once common land, when baie and devoid of tree vegetation, 
weie to be handed over frc*e of joint ownership or other charge to the local 
forest inspections foi re-affoieslation. For many reasons the results in 
Faidtnia cannot be viewed as promising. 537 hectares were re-afforested 
there at n cost of 860,524 liras 

(b) The raw of 31 March 1001 , No. 140, containing special pro- 
vision in favour o* ttasihud*, appropriate^ p fund of 5,400,000 liras divided 
over 20 years to the re-afforestation of the domanial lauds of the State, 
provincial and communal whether the latter were originally common 01 
were ex feudal domains, if tlK\ were situate within the zone under local 
restriction as to deforestation, the re- afforestation to be carried out directly 
by the toiest inspection office and premiums to be granted to private 
owners for re-afforestation work carried out by them on their own lands. 
The said law 7 also appropriated 21.600,000 liras to the regulation of 
mountain and plain catchment areas of the watercourses of the province. 

Though the duties ol direction and supervision of the Civil Commissary 
remained intact, tire wor/ o r afforestation pure and simple wa- entrusted to 
the Forest Department, and that of regulation to the Ministry of Public 
Works with the assistance of the former. 

.Statistics show that at the end of the financial year 1911-1912 there 
had been re-afforested by the special forest office of Potenza about 5,558 hect. 
at a total cost of 873,775 liras. Re-afforestation work on communal lands 
had been begun in 42 communes on about 70 plots, but owing to many 
failures, due to various causes, only 1,300 hect. could be considered gained 
to the forest at the above cost. On 30 June 1914, by repairing and 
restoration work, 2,808 hect. could be deemed re-afforested at a cost of 
1,198,352 liras. With respect to the work done by the Ministry of 
Public Works, confined to regulation of landslide zones near inhabited 
localities, the following figures are available : re-afforested area 141 hect., 
costs for re-afforestation 66,755 liras, for construction 154,259 liras, other 
expenses 74,691 liras, total 275,705 liras. 

(c) The law of 25 June 1906, No. 255, in favour of Calabria , as far 
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as relates to re-afforestation, the forest organization and regulation of 
mountain catchment areas and the consolidation of landslide areas, con- 
tains the following provisions : 

Article 96 directs that the Ministry of Agriculture shall, at a total cost 
of 4,250,000 liras, during the period from 190b- 190 7 to 1925-1926, proceed 
directly to re-afforest and consolidate the domain lands of the v State, provin- 
cial and communal, whethei the latter were originally common or are 
ex-feudal domains, situate within the zone under reconstruction, and all 
the lands of private persons acquired and expropriated for re- afforestation 
or conversion into mountain pasture. 

All the lands, provincial or communal, to be re-afforested by the govern- 
ment, excluding those communal lands which are ex-feudal domains or 
have been acquired and appropriated for re-afforestation, shall, from the 
beginning of re-afforestation work, form part of the inalienable domanial 
forests. 

Article 30. in addition to the grants already made by the previous laws, 
provides 23,600,000 liras for works of construction and regulation in connec- 
tion with watercourses in uplands and lowlands : 8,800,000 lii as for improv- 
ing and reclaiming land 3,465,000 liras for consolidation of areas where* 
landslides threaten inhabited regions. 

The carrying out of the work of regulation of mountain catchment 
areas and plains for the watercourses of Calabria, including re-afforesta- 
tion and consolidation of mountain lands, in co-ordination of course with 
the former, is directly in charge of the State. 

By arrangement between the competent office of civil engineering and 
the forest inspection office, there are laid down the limits of their respective 
competencies to plan the work for each mountain catchment area or 
landslide area to be consolidated. 

By the law of 9 July 1908, No. 445, containing provisions for Basi- 
licata and Calabria, other sums are allocated for landslide consolidation 
to avert danger to inhabited parts. 

We may here recapitulate the re -afforestation work done in the three 
provinces of Calabria during the last few years up to 3 June 1914, both 
that in the competency of the Forest Department and that executed by 
the latter for the Ministry of Public Works. 

Re-afforested area 73.494 hectares. Total cost 1,224,559 liras divided 
as follows: cultivations 404,302 liras ; constructions 388,902 liras ; keepers’ 
houses 37,325 liras ; nurseries 80,043 liras ; management, supervision and 
sundries 313,785 liras 

As regards re-afforestation in conjunction with organization of mountain 
catchment areas, very important works have been carried out in the water- 
sheds of the Trionto, the Callivo, the Busauto, the Bagni and particularly 
the Allaro in tht province of Catanzaro. 
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Finally, with resjiect to re-afforestation in conjunction with hydraulic 
work within the competency of the Ministry of Public Works, we note that 
in execution of the law of z March 1900, No. 195, authorizing re-affore- 
station and consolidation work on catchment areas and dunes, there were 
re-afforested on 30 June 1914 in the dune of Feniglia 144 hect., in the 
watershed of the Sole 651 hect., in the Valle dell’Inferno (hiri) 438 hect.; 
in execution of the law of 13 April kjit, No. 311, containing provision for 
damage occasioned by alluvial action landslides and tidal waves, there had 
been re-afforested in June 1914, i<S hectares of land in the island of Ischia, 
out of 57 to be re-afforested ; finally, under the law of 19 July 1906, 
No. 390, making provision on behalf of the sufferers by the eruption of 
Vesuvius, re-afforestation was carried out in that region over 735 hect. up 
to 30 June 1914. 
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CANADA 


J’KINCli KDWARi) ISLAND IWSShS IMPORTANT A( ,K [CUJ/l'U KAl y UK( UM, \TION 

J In I'M nit r\ Adimalt and Honu Ma^unu l^oudon, Ontario, Mav l\ i<>i(> 

Thirty-four bills in all received the royal <issent duiing the 1 event 
session of the Prince Edward Island legislature. 

The most important act, agriculturally, is the Drainage Act. It is 
patterned after the Drainage Act of Ontario, and differs only to suit local 
conditions. Upon a petition from the majority of the landowners of any 
section, the government may send an engineei to make an examination of 
the area proposed to be drained, and to prepare a report setting iorth the 
estimated cost of the work, the assessment of the lands to be benefited, 
and the proportion of the cost to be paid by each person. ( hi the comple- 
tion of this report, a meeting of all those interested shall be called for the 
purpose of considering the report, and completing arrangements for the 
prosecution of the work if it is decided to go on with it. In case anyone 
feels aggrieved or unfairly dealt with by the report, au appeal may be made 
to the judge of the County Court. 

The government undertakes to lend money to landowners to carry 
on this work, the loans to be crown debts, and principal and interest to be 
repaid in equal annual instalments extending over a period of years. To 
provide the money for this purpose debentures are to be issued, but not 
more than $5,000 to be issued this year. 

The great obstacle to the introduction of drainage in the past has been 
the cost of the tiles. The freight of them from either Nova Scotia or New 
Brunswick has been so high, as to make drainage altogether impracticable 
except in a few special cases. Last autumn a suitable area was chosen for the 
manufacturing ol tiles in the immediate neighbourhood iti which the greater 
part of the underdrainage will probably be done and a company organized 
and incorporated under the name of the Prince Edward Islaud Brick and 
Tile Company Limited. The Capital Stock is $25,000 of which $15,000 
has been fully paid up. The powers conferred on this company are those 
usually conferred on joint stock companies, except that this company can 
expropriate lands under certain conditions. 
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There are about 100.000 acres of land in Prince Edward Island that 
would be the better for drainage, and the Drainage Act and the incorpo,- 
rating of the above mentioned company are regarded as the most impor- 
tant items of legislation of the present session. 

The amendments to the Dairymens Act give the Dairymen’s Associ- 
ation more power in dealing with unsanitary conditions at cheese factories 
and creameries. Under the Act as amended the association can close 
any factory or creamery, if in the opinion of the dairy instructor every- 
thing is not kept in a sanitary condition, or if the methods of manufactur- 
ing cheese and butter are unsanitary. The dairy industry in Prince Ed- 
ward Island is capable of very great expansion, and it is expected that more 
money will be available from the Dominion Grant for this work this year. 

The Act to incorporate the banners' Union Co-operative Society LP 
mited, is interesting because of the co-opei alive movement that has taken 
such strong hold of the farmers of Prince Edward Island. 

Willi tile inception of dairies, the co-operative movement has its 
beginning. livery cheese* factory and creamery in the province, except 
one, is owned, and all are managed co-operatively . In 1 pro the Co-opera- 
tive bruit Company was incorporated, four years later the Co-operative 
Egg and Poultry Association, and the next year the Co-operative Seed 
Association. I11 iqij the first co-operative store was established by the 
Bedford Farmeis' Co-operative Company. Limited, and this year another 
company has been incorporated as named above, for the purpose of buying 
co-operatively lor its members and handling their farm products. 

Prince Edwmd Island had in the past a land question similar to that 
of Ireland It v\as however settled by the government buying out the 
landlords, and selling to the actual holders. It appears now, however, 
that all the landlords were not bought out, although government sold the 
lands and gave deeds as if they had been. Some time ago, action was en- 
tered in the courts by the trustees of the Lady’ Wood list ate .for the recov- 
ery of rents cm these lands, and the government was obliged to protect 
the deeds they had given by settling with the trustees. The amendment 
gives the government power to issue a debenture to the trustees bearing 
interest at the rate of four and one halt per cent, per annum. 


PRANG h 

WOMEN ANb FARM FVUOER — J In fuiunul ot Hit Uotml o( London, Jum 

niiO. 


The Women’s Mission, promoted by the Beik-diire Committee on "Women 
and Farm Labour”, which proceeded to France ui February ki>t t) ascet- 
tain the part played by French women in agricultural work during the wai, 
has now issued its report. The mission finally consisted of eight persons, 
viz., Mrs. Boyce of Windlesham, Surrey (wife of a small holder), Miss Chill- 
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ingworth ol Barn Elm Farm, Bradlield, Berks (daughter of a farmer), Mrs. 
Saint of High Street, Stone, Staffs (daughter of a farmer), Mrs. Sutherland 
(daughter of a New Zealand farmer), Miss 1/a Mothe, of the Board of Trade, 
Miss G. Pott, Hon. Treasurer of the Berkshire Committee on “ Women and 
harm Labour”, and Professor vSalmon of University College, Reading. 

Leaving London on 23 February, the party visited the following 
villages and towns, most of which were within the military zone : — Cha 
teau Thierry, Ktampes, Epernay, Cliouilly. Fere Champenoise, Troyes, 
Estissae, Thuisy, Chemegy, Langres, St. Geosmes, Champigny-les Lan- 
gres, and Montigny-le- P>rctonneux. The number of farms visited was some- 
what smaller than oiiginally contemplated, but the deputation were 
satisfied that those seen were typical of the majority of others in the same 
neighbouihood, and might fairly be regarded as representative of the agri 
cultural life of the respective districts. In general the farms were small, 
varying in size from 40 to 120 acres, and were of the type normally worked 
by the proprietor and his family. 

Cows, usually permanently housed owing to the absence of pasture 
land, were found on all the farms. Sheep weie less common, but in some 
cases a few were found in studs. Each household made its own butter 
and cheese as well as sufficient wine or ci Vr for the owner’s use. Rab- 
bits were invariably kept for family consumption. Some machinery was 
seen, but a gieat deal had been destroyed by the Germans, and there had 
been no possibility of leplacing it. 

The report contains a series of illustrated short notes on a selection 
of the farms visited. The following examples may be taken as being 
typical : — 

At Cbeuilly the mission visited a small holding consisting of about 
50 acres of arable land with an additional 10 acres of vineyard, the latter 
beinv situated some distance aw r ay from the farm. The owner, Madame 
Mornian, has one child who attended school Before the war her husband 
usually worked both farm and vineyard with the assistance of another 
man. Since 1914, when both had been mobilized, Mine. Mornian had car- 
ried on the work with occasional help in the field. She owned six cows 
and managed all the milking herself. A few sheep were kept stalled ; also 
rabbits and fowls. Until the war, Mne. Mornian had never pruned the 
vines, but since her husband hnd been away she had undertaken the whole 
cultivation of the vineyard. 

At Chemegy, near Estissae, the farm of Madame Cottell and Madame 
Veuve- Mere Cottell was visited. M. Cottell had gone to the front, and 
his wife, her sister and their old mother were carrying on the work of two 
farms of about 160 acres. The household produced all its own bread, 
meal, wine and cider, cheese, butter, milk and oil. The corn was ground 
by a miller at Estissae and sifted at home, the coarser part being used as 
food for the stock. Cows, pigs, fowls and rabbits were kept. 

The following points were generally agreed upon by members of the 
mission as including the most useful and practical conclusions drawn from 
their various observations md experiences : — 
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1. The immediate and unremitting energy displayed by the French 
women in carrying on all forms of work upon the land from the moment 
the men were called up to the army. Not onl\ the wives and daughters, 
but also the mothers of soldiers undertook the continuance of production 
of food without delay Many aged women, whose advanced years would 
naturally have earned for them complete reM;, were found taling an active 
share in the roughest labour 

z. The aptitude and willingness shown bv women of all ages in un- 
dertaking the heaviei 101 ms of farm work Though most of the French 
peasant women visited were used to assisting the men in the lighter portions 
of agricultural operations, many instances were found of women now car- 
rying on work to which they were unaccustomed before the war. One 
of the most striking of these instances was that of a soldier’s wife who had 
never touched a plough until her husband and brother were mobilized but 
who, after two days’ lessons from the brother, had ploughed and sown 
some 50 to 70 acres without assistance. This woman was engaged in 
teaching her daughtei of 12 yeais old to handle the plough and manage 
two somewhat ill-tempeied hoises. 

3 That Flench women appear to accept the carrying on of extra 
agiieultural woik as then natural and pioper share of the hardships of 
war. They aie to-day fulfilling these tasks without minmur, and their 
attitude in the matter forms a valuable lesson to their English sisters. 

4. The far wider resouice and gieatei economy shown by French 
country women than is generally practised in English villages. More use 
is made of garden and wild vegetable produce, not only for human food, 
but also as nourishment for animals Domestic duties are more generally 
shared by the whole household than left to one member of the family as 
is often the case in Fn gland 

5. The remarkable productivity of the farms visited as regards the 
various food commodities consumed by the family, and the consequent 
self-dependence of the French agricultural household was constantly no- 
ticed. Though the English agiieuttuial worker cannot produce his own 
flour and cheese as does the French peasant propietor, the latter’s careful 
storage of dried beans and peas and use of wild salads might well be imi- 
tated in our own villages. 

6. The large number of domestic animals rented by French women : 
every house visited owned a rabbit-hutch and reared rabbits as well as 
fowls in great quantities. The rabbits were fed almost entirely on wild 
herbage gathered by the women and children from the roadside, and there 
would seem to be no adequate reason why so useful and inexpensive a form 
of animal food should not be more widely cultivated in England. As one 
Frenchwoman was heard to remark : " If one has rabbits and fowls, one 
need never lack a Sunday dinner 

7. 'lhe extreme simplicity of family life as witnessed in the villages 
visited. The absence of all display of luxury in furniture and food, and 
the apparent contentment with which the agriculturists live far removed 
from town life with its attendant amusements, was often remarked by mem- 
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bers of the mission. There was good reason to believe that a great many 
of the families seen were possessed of cc m fort able snms in the savings banks, 
but theie appeared to be no desire or intention on the part of owners to 
spend such money on the increase of personal luxury, or to relax the hard 
work and long houis spent daily throughout their lives in the perform- 
ance of theii household and agricultural duties. 

8. Tlie custom in some districts of relieving the working mothers 
of the care of children oi school aee by arranging lor their superintendence 
at the school loi the entire day during the busiest agiicultural seasons 
was inteiestmg It appears probable that some such arrangement might 
be introduced with advantage into Knglish villages during the present 
emergency. 


n Abv 


SJ'ICIU, Ml \Sl RJ S IN RM, VI ION 'lO \(,KIUJ/11 KJ (nu itUi l/tuu'l, tit l 
Iu kho ti' Italia, Kotm , ,i Ma\ njih 

I»y recent Lieutenancy Dec ice some measures o{ importance i» »i agii- 
culture have been enacted which vve summaiize in brut . 

Ay ic/dtural machine} y. — - In the first place powei is granted to the 
prefects in the kingdom to declaie it compulsory on 1 bo part oi land 
owners lease-holdets tenants of estates, farmers and laboiuers on the soil 
in theii respective provinces, to lend the use of their animals, machinery 
and implements ior harvesting and threshing, to other fauns iu the 
piovinee, retaining the light to adequate rennmeiation, and pieeedence 
being taken by the needs of the owners of the machines. The Minister of 
Agriculture, Industry and Commerce may render the interchange of such 
facilities obligatory between one province and another. 

The mayor shall, in aceoidauee with the available facilities and the 
needs of the agricultural estates in the teriitorv of the commune and the 
applications received from adjoining communes give his decision* in re- 
spect to the applications for these facilities, specify their conditions, periods 
and fail remuneration 

In case of lefnsal oi persistent non-fulfilment of such grant of facili- 
ties, the mayu is bound to give immediate notice to the prefect of the pro- 
vince, who has the power ex officio to order requisition to be made, at the 
expense of the party in default. 

There is also prolonged the power already granted to the Minister 
of Agriculture by decree of the (>th June xqts, No. 826, to purchase motors 
and agricultural machines, to allow farmers the use of them, and, bv pre 
mimns and contributions, to assist societies or associations who, with their 
own appliances, undertake 1 lie systematic execution of agricultural work 
iu the general iniere- ^ of specified territory. 
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Pvcvinci.il Commissions of Avrinnfme. - In each province theie is 
instituted, at the prefecture office, a provincial commission of agricul- 
ture consisting of the prefect, as pi evident, a delegate of the militaiy au- 
thorities appointed by the commander of the military district, the direct- 
or of the department ol travelling leetuies in agriculture, or a delegate 
for him selected among the technical staff of travelling lecturers of the pro 
vince, and six experts in agricultural matters, three of whom must be hir- 
ers of labour tor agricultural work and three agricultural workers, both 
being selected by the prefect attei consulting the principal corresponding 
associations, if any. 

The said commission shall, availing itself likewise of the aid of local 
employment offices, wheie they exist . 

i) ascertain the available labour loi agricultural w oik in the differ- 
< nt parts of the province, and estimate the deficiency or excess relatively 
to the needs of local cultivation , 

z } promote and organize displacements ol labour from one part to 
the other, as need may require , 

*) ascertain the available resources in the shape oi agricultural 
machinery in the province and promote and facilitate its widest possible 
utilization 

promote and encouiuge, among other methods by means ol educa- 
tion and propaganda, a larger utilization of family labour ; 

sj keep in touch with the commissions ol agrieultme of adjoining 
provinces in ordei to regulate and facilitate the movement of immigra- 
tion and emigration from province to province, according to available 
labour and agricultural needs 

If the commission, afler having carried out the above measures, shall 
satisiy itself of the absolute delkiencv or excess of labour in a given legion 
of the province, the prelect shall effect immediate notification of this to 
1 he Ministry of Agrieultme in older that corresponding steps may be taken. 

District Arbitration Commissi jh$. — In each judicial district there 
is instituted an arbitration commission, piesided ovei by the praetor and 
consisting of four members, appointed by the praetoi and selected after 
consulting with the principal corresponding associations where they exist, 
two of them from hirers of agricultural labour and two from agricultural 
labourers. 

The commission, when called upon to decide disputes in connection 
with the extension or cancellation of agricultural contracts, shall conduct 
its business through the praetor and tw T o commissaries selected by him, one 
for each category : it shall on the other hand act in plenary assembly in 
reference to collective disputes and disagreements. 

Any person who, when called upon to become a member of the conmus- 
sion, refuses to undertake the office and does not take part in the sittings, 
without just cause, in the opinion of the praetor, shall be fined 25 to 
50 liras. 

In the event of collective disputes relating to agricultural woik, the 
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district arbitration commission shall act lot the pui pose of conciliation at 
the request of either or both the parties, and also at the request of the 
prefect of the province. 

Should the conciliation be successful, the cmiesponding report shall 
avail as a contract between the parties 

The commission may bv agieement ot the paities, decide the said 
disputes, with the powers vested m friendly adjust eis and umpires. 
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Part I: Co-operation and Association 


UNITED STATES. 


THU ORGANIZATION AND THU WORKING OF ROYS’ 

AND GIRLS' AGRICULTURAL CLUBS IN T 1 IU UNITED STATUS. 
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The boys’ and girls’ agricultural clubs m the United States have been 
for several years, as the result of an organization constantly extended, 
developed and perfected, a means of propaganda which most effectively in- 
culcates the love of agriculture in the rural population, counteracts the 
attractions of towns, improves the farmers’ methods of cultivating the soil 
and breeding, and at the same time teaches boys and girls — at an age 
when usually they think only of play -to recognize the economic value 
of their individual efforts. The efficacy of this form of rural organization 
is proved by its excellent results, and is such that the Federal Govern- 
ment is convinced of its moral, civic and economic importance, and amplifies 
its work in every possible way. 


§ 1. The organization of the boys’ clubs 

(A). General Organization.- The boys’ clubs are at present organized 
by the States Relations Service, which was formed after the passing of the 
law of 1914 on agricultural propaganda, and by the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry. 
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The first effort in this direction was made by the Federal Department 
of Agriculture, some eight years ago in the Southern States and only three 
years ago in the North. The aim is to give boys and girls some practical 
knowledge of agriculture and domestic economy, and to let them benefit 
by the results of the most recent research undertaken by the department 
which has competence in this sphere. The membership of the clubs has 
increased rapidly and at the end of 1915 approximated to 250,000. 
The clubs were at first all corn clubs and their activities were limited 
to the cultivation of maize ; but now they cultivate maize, potatoes, sugar 
beetroot, lucerne grass and other forage, raise poultry, grow and preserve 
vegetables and fruit, and teach domestic industries, domestic and rural 
economy, and so forth 

As regards the organization of the boys' and girls' clubs the Federal 
Department collaborates closely with the agricultural colleges oi each 
State by means of their extension departments. Arrangements are made 
for the nomination of leaders of the club work in the different States, and 
these are paid partly from Federal funds and partly from those of the State 
in question. Each leader, seconded by the agricultural county agents, 
the county superintendents of schools and the teachers, organizes within 
the State assigned to him the formation of new clubs in places where they 
seem to have a good chance of success. 

He comes into personal contact with the clubs, to which he gives prac- 
tical explanations of their work, and he secures for them the interest of 
organizations which may help their development - - chambers of commerce, 
commercial or industrial associations, banks, women’s clubs and *' granges" 
(farmers' associations). His duties are so heavy that certain States have 
granted him one or more assistants. The State and district leaders hold 
every year a conference at which the general policies and methods to be 
followed for the ensuing year are determined. In addition to the direct ad- 
vice of the local leader, the county agent or the State leader and his assis- 
tants, the club members receive complete instructions by post from the 
Federal Department and the agricultural college of their State. 

Three types of club prevail : 1) the corn clubs and canning clubs ; 
2) the pig clubs ; and 3) the poultry clubs. 

1) The organization w r hich has been described suits especially the 
clubs for growing maize and the girls’ clubs for making preserves. The 
technical authorities of the Federal Department and the agricultural col- 
leges teach the members of corn clubs how r best to fertilize their plot of 
ground, prepare the seed bed, select their seed, plant and cultivate ; and the 
canning club girls how to cultivate their tenth of an acre of tomatoes or 
other vegetable and how to preserve what they grow. In the canning 
season demonstrations are given in as many places as possible by the 
State leader or his or her assistants. He furnishes all club members with 
forms on which they report from time to time their method of procedure 
in growing their crops. At the end of the season a fair, festival or contest 
is usually held, and prizes are given for the best exhibits or the best essays 
on the growing of the crop. The boy who has grown the most maize at 
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the lowest cost becomes the club champion and competes with other club 
champions for the State championship. Prizes are given by local residents 
and by the State colleges, and diplomas are granted to the State champions 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

2) The organization of the pig clubs is under the direction of the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry, which co-operates with the State college. This 
work was taken up by the Federal Department in iqi2, in co-operation 
with the vState of Louisiana, clubs having already been started in that 
State under the direction of the State university. The pig club work has 
been giadually enlarged and extended until there are now pig clubs in 13 
States, with a total membership of over q,ooo. The Federal Department 
and the Stale colleges co-operate under the States Relations Service, a 
State pig club leader being appointed jointly by the department and the 
extension division of the State college. The State leader sends out com- 
plete information on the organization of clubs, and also forms for reporting 
on the work. In each county or community there is a local leader who 
directly supervises the woik of the members. The Department of Agri- 
culture, through the State leaden, furnishes instructions on slaughtering 
and on curing the meat to the members of these clubs Each member must 
secure at least one pig to feed during the season The boys are encouraged 
to get pure-bred sows, if possible, and raise litters of pigs ; or they raise 
their pigs for meat and become members of the ham and bacon clubs. 

3) The Bureau of Animal Industry, in co-operation with the State 
colleges, also has charge of the boys’ and girls’ poultry club work in the 
Southern States In each of the six States which co-operate with the de- 
partment in this work there is a State poultry club leader who diieets the 
organization of poultry clubs. lie travels throughout the State explaining, 
both to the members and to their parents, the pioper methods of raising 
poultry. Personal supervision is given by a local leadeT who is usually the 
local school teacher The object of this type of organization is the improve- 
ment of farm poultry and the placing of the industiy on a more profit- 
able basis. The importance of purely bred poultry is emphasized. Each 
member is required to obtain at least one sitting of purely bied eggs, and 
then to feed and (‘are for his birds according to instructions furnished by 
the department. A great increase of interest in raising poultry has been 
noticed in the States where this work has been conducted. The establish- 
ment of community poultry-breeding associations is encouraged and has 
been undertaken by the older people in some instances as a result of the 
initial steps taken by the boys and girls. 

The success of the boys’ corn (dubs and pig clubs in the South has led 
those in charge of the work to plan for the extension of the movement 
through the formation of boys’ farm clubs. I11 these clubs the boys who 
have already learnt how to produce large yields of maize and how *0 feed 
pigs, in the earlier associations, are taught the elementary principles of crop 
rotation, of the economical feeding of live stock, and of soil building. 
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§ 2. The WORKING OK THE PIG CLUBS 

The first boys’ pig club was organized in Caddo parish, Louisiana, in the 
autumn of 1910, by the superintendent of the rural schools of the county. 
Its work grew out of that of the corn club, since the maize served to feed 
the pigs , and, also with a view to their nourishment, it encouraged the boys 
to vary their crops Two years later the organization passed under the di- 
rection of the Bureau of Animal Industry. 

The objects of the pig club work are to teach the boys improved methods 
of raising and fattening hogs, the value of forage crops and of sanitation, 
good management in handling swine, methods for home-curing of meats, and, 
generally, a broader and better view of farm life, thus making them better 
future citizens 

a) Financial Resources. - If a boy has money with which be can buy 
a pig it is always advisable that he should thus secure it. There are many 
w 01 thy boys however who cannot get money to buy a pig, but can grow 
most of its feed and earn enough to purchase the icst To aid such deserv- 
ing boys several plans have been tried At first some bankers thought 
it would be well to give pigs to some boys, but this is undesirable foi several 
reasons * it is not good business policy , the given pig would not be as well 
appreciated or as well cared for as if it bad been bought , ni;in\ boys would 
hesitate about buying a pig. thinking one might be given to them if they 
waited This plan has been discouraged and others sought 

I11 a number of counties in various v Statc*s banks, business films, cham- 
bers of commerce or individuals have set aside sums of money which can 
be lent to reliable pig club members, who are first approved by the county 
agent or other responsible person and who agree to follow all instiuctions 
of the pig club agent, who give a note for the pig payable at some future time 
at a low rate of interest, and who agree to submit a final leport of the year’s 
work to the lender of the money, as well as to the club agent. Many thou- 
sand dollars, set aside foi tliis purpose, are being used most beneficially. 
On the note given by the boy there is usually a statement signed by the 
parent to the effect that the latter consents to the arrangement and will 
not claim any proceeds from the sale of the pig or its progeny. The matter 
is then handled in a purely business way, giving the boy a lesson in business 
transactions. Few banks require the parents to sign the note and thus 
become responsible for the boy’s debt: the boy is put upon his honour, 
and very seldom indeed does he betray the tiust placed in him. 

The best plan that has been tried is t hat of the ' 4 endless chain ’ ’ , whereby 
the money available to lend to pig club members is used to buy a number 
of good young registered sows from reliable breeders. These young 
sows are lent to boys recommended by the county agent or a special com- 
mittee for this purpose, with the distinct understanding that they are to be 
brought up according to the instructions of the pig club agent or the county 
agent, and are to be bred to a registered boar of the same breed. When 
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the litter is wearied two choice young sows are returned to the man who 
furnished the mother-sow, which, together with the remainder of the 
litter, becomes the property of the pig club boy. The two young sows are 
in turn lent to two other club boys, and in this w r ay the number of pigs is 
constantly increasing. 

A form of agreement is used for making the contracts with the boys. 
If a boy fail to fulfil any part of his contract the hog reverts to the original 
owner. The risk is sometimes borne entirely by the person furnishing 
the pig, while in other cases the contract states that if the sow die another 
shall be furnished to the boy, and he shall be required to return either three 
or four young sows from the first litter secured. 

There are many advantages in this method of financing pig club boys. 
A club can be started without a great outlay of cash and it will grow au- 
tomatically. A member does not have to borrow money to begin with, 
which is sometimes objectionable to parents. If the pig of a boy who has 
borrowed die he must obtain money to pay his note, whereas by the chain 
method a bo\ can have a second trial. Community breeding can always 
be started in this manner, only one breed of pigs being furnished to the boys. 
An extra good boai is often provided, to which the young sows can be bred 
at a reasonable fee, as is seldom the case where community breeding is 
not conducted. 

Many breeders have taken advantage of this plan of providing breed- 
ing stock for club members, as it is usually a profitable transaction for 
them and at the same time helps them in a business way. One chamber 
of commerce in Georgia has set aside money for the purchase of 50 young 
sows, and this number will increase automatically until good hogs will 
be found throughout the entire county. The plan is also being success - 
frilly carried out in Georgia, Alabama, Arkansas, Oklahoma and Indiana. 

b) Results. - Up to 1 July 1915 the pig club work was being 
conducted in Louisiana, Alabama, Georgia, North Carolina, Kentucky, 
Indiana and Nebraska. During the autumn of 1915 it was taken up in Texas, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, Massachusetts, California and Oregon. The work 
wall be extended to other States as fast as funds permit. During 1915 
there were over 10,000 club members in the States named, of whom 5,827 
were in Louisiana, Alabama and Georgia. 

Some trouble has been experienced in getting the members to keep 
records throughout the year : the percentage of their whole number who 
send in complete reports is smaller than it should be. The report of 1914 
of the members in Alabama showed that the average number of pigs per 
member in the spring was 1.35 and the average weight 54 pounds. In the 
autumn the average number of pigs per member was 1.92 and the average 
weight 126 pounds. The average daily gain per pig was 0.72 pound, made 
at a cost of $5.20 per 100 pounds. 

In Louisiana, Alabama and Georgia the average valuation of all members’ 
pigs in the spring was $9.01, $5.50 and $11.26, respectively, while the 
average valuation in December was $22.26, $17.14 and $43.60. The 
low valuations of the hogs in Alabama was due to the facts that about 
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80 per cent, of them were meat hogs, and that there were 21 litters of pigs 
included in the December valuation, which lowered the average. The 
valuation in December of the original pigs acquired in the spring, together 
with their increase, was $27.28 per head. The high prices in Georgia 
were due to the fact that almost all of the pigs were registeied. The 
average valuation of the Louisiana club members' hogs was $22.26, while 
the average valuation of the hogs of the State was $7.70. 

By means of the organization already explained the pig clubs have 
made possible in many counties that one breed ol hogs should be adopted 
as the standard and raised almost exclusively. In Falkncr County (Ar 
kansas) where the purchase of pigs was financed by banks for 75 boys, 
07 % of them had registered hogs ot one breed, while in Sebastian Count\ 
(Arkansas) 90 per cent of the qi boys had registered hogs of another breed. 

Thanks to such specialization the club members can obtain breeding 
stock at home for less money, can secure better breeding stock because 
they have a greater number from which to select, and can sell many more 
hogs for breeding purposes, as each of the specializing counties is becoming 
recognized as a breeding centre for a certain breed of hog, and with such 
reputation there come increased orders for breeding stock. This is one of 
the great achievements of the pig-club work, and in this matter a success 
is being made by the boys where their fathers have failed. 

The pig club exhibits at the county and State fairs have been very 
valuable to the members, as a means both of education and ol profit . 

Shortly before fair time the members are taught how best to feed their 
pigs during the last few weeks before they are shown, how to enter them 
for the fair, how to trim their toes and ears, and scrub, brush and oil them 
in preparation for the ring, and how to handle them in the show ring. The 
members get experience at the county fairs and as a result usually have 
a very high class exhibit at the State fairs. 

I11 1914 there were 185 hogs exhibited by pig club members at the 
Louisiana State fair. They were judged and prizes were awarded to them 
in the boys’ pig club classes, and those boys who conformed to the rules 
of the fair association were permitted to show their pigs in the open classes 
with the breeders’ hogs from various States. Several prizes were won 
by the boys in such competition. After the fair some of the breeders asked 
the fair association to bar the boys from showing their pigs in the open 
classes during the following year — a request immediately declined by the 
association. The fact that it was made was one of the greatest compli- 
ments that could be paid to pig club work. 

At the Louisiana State fair in 1915 club members showed 205 pigs — 
practically all of them registered hogs in prime condition. One member, 
who showed a Duroc sow and her litter of nine pigs, won in the pig club 
classes six prizes of the total value of $119. In the open class, against 
the breeders from various States, he won the second prize of $3 with the 
Duroc sow, thus raising the total value of his prizes to $122. He was 
offered $400 for the sow and litter but refused this sum, and afterwards 
he sold out of the litter three boars and one sow for $260. 
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He values the old sow and the five sows of the litter at $600. He 


submits the following statement as to his year's work: 

s 

Value of sow and litter 1 May 1915 200.00 

Food consumed to x Nov. (maize, shorts, oats and milk). 100.00 

Clover pasture 7.50 

Labour . 27.38 

Total . . . 334.88 


$ 

Prizes won at lair 122. 00 

Sale ol 4 pigs 260.00 

Value ol old sow and five sows ol litter 

(retained) 600.00 

982 00 


Net profit on work . . . 647.12 


It is possible that the Ik 3 lias ovei valued the young sows which he 
retains, but if they weie worth only hall the price he names his record 
would still be phenomenal. Su<h a record is rare, it is true, and perhaps 
does not illustrate the real value ol the pig club work , but it gives an 
example of what can be accomplished The success actually attained is 
more neaih measured if we state that each year at the State fairs many 
pigs raised b\ club members change owners at prices varying from $30 
to $75 a head. 

Put, as has been indicated, the effect ol the work of pig clubs is not 
solely material, but is otherwise widely imporiant . A county school 
superintendent ol Texas writes as follows : 

‘ From four ycais' records I find that the pupils bel< nging to the var- 
ious clubs have made an aveiage grade in all subjects, except spelling and 
composition, of 11 ° 0 more than the children not doing club work. The 
club members made a general average of 16 ° 0 more on spelling and 23 ° 0 
more on composition than the other bo\s and girls 

“ The club pupils have been active and inspired to do bettei work... 
Very few club boys and girls in the rural schools of this county stop 
school, and when they do so it is not of their own choice... 

“ Among the club children there is better attendance at Sunday 
school by 7 % and at church services by 5 % than among 1 lie other 
children... ". 

The work of the pig club has interested in study many a boy who 
either disliked school work or was a laggard in his classes. Its educational 
value to the parents is equally significant. Many parents, who had 
permitted their children to join a club only reluctantly, have finally admit- 
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ted having derived as much good from the work as those children. Many 
parents have absolutely changed their methods of handling hogs since 
they have seen the results obtained by their sons. 

c) Ham and Bacon Club. ~ The second principal section of pig club 
work — to which as yet we have made little reference - concerns the fat- 
tening of the animals for home consumption or sale to the butchers. In 
Georgia this aspect of the work is prominent : the members are taught to 
slaughter and to cure meat at home. The indirect effect of this work 
on the farmers is Mich that many of them now slaughter and cure 
their meat according to the instructions furnished to the club membeis. 
Several of them have been induced to build a simple and cheap 
meat-curing house according to plans furnished by the department, 
and to keep a record of the meat cured Such a house costs about 
§100 and can be used for curing 20,000 pounds of meat or more 
at a very smaU cost and without any loss, if instinct ions be followed. 
The greatest drawback to producing meat for home consumption in the 
extreme south is the difficulty of getting the slaughteicd carcasses 
thoroughly cooled, and the heavy losses often resulting from a sudden 
rise in the temperature. In 11 counties in Georgia, where systematic pig 
club work was conducted, and the home curing of meats especially inged 
upon the farmers, 11,000, 000 pounds of meat weie cured during the winter 
of K)T.4-i5 in excellent conditions. 


^ 3. The poultry clubs 

The girls and boy’s poultry club work was originally started in Viigi- 
nia in November iqi 2 , by the co-operation of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture with the Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical College 
and Polytechnic Institute During the first year the work, necessarily 
experimental, was developed in districts where coin li lions seemed suitable 
to it The results were so satisfactory that Ihe work has been continued 
011 similar lines in Virginia, and extended to the States of North and South 
Carolina, Georgia, Kentucky and Tennessee. 

A poultry club agent, appointed lor each State and working through 
the canning club demonstrators, the comity agents and the school teachers, 
first visits the schools in which clubs are to be organized. Each child ex- 
pressing a desire to join is enrolled as a member and supplied with a set of 
the Poultry Bulletins of the United States Department of Agriculture, and 
also with five report forms upon which he is instructed to keep a detailed 
account of his poultry work. These reports if properly kept, give when, 
at the end of the season, they are sent to the county or State agents, a com- 
plete record of the achievements of members as well as a guide for the fol- 
lowing year. 

It is only fair to recognize that the development of these organiza- 
tions is due above all to the rural school teachers, who are the best assist 
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ants of the Federal Department and the State The woi k of propaganda 
is conducted chiefly b> their means The club igents give lectures to pro 
spective teachers to the runl teachers classes at the normal schools, 
and to the students ol the county md agricultural lugh schools 

All club members are encouraged to raise and keep purely bred stocks 
In this matter poultry breeders hive eo operated in that the) hive tur 
nishtd sittings ot eggs at prices wit Inn the re n h of members In some 
counties both club members md tlieir ]>aients have been induced to spe 
eiali/e m i single bleed or \ irnt\ ol fowl i pi m which h is hitherto 
proved popular md pi u tie able 

The members ol the poult r\ clubs luve shown 4 heir products it mm) 
ot the loe il and State Ians md hi\c sometimes won pu/es in c ompcUtion 
with professional breedeis 

Vn ulc i of the growth ol poult r\ club work inw be obtained from the 
following com]) native figures for the first yeir md prt oi the 3 ear 

1015 The viowth Ills been howcvei e\cn more lipid thin ippeais lor 
the hguus loi rqi5 ire not complete 

Pmlt }\ ( htb ID/'/ n lgi > md i ^15 
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The lepoiD furnished h\ the poult n club agents give some interest 
mg detuls as to the results obtained be mcmbeis 

A girl m ISottowaV Virgim 1 aitei two \ears work sold $87 woith ol 
eggs and lowls The mone) she thus earned pla\ed an important pirt 
m allowing her to attend the count) agricult ural high schoc 1 

Two brothers, both poultry club members uie now breeders oi purely 
bred poultry They have been successful m their venture and auyertisc 
their stock in local and 111 State pipers Last ve ir the younger brother 
sold about $80 worth ot market poultry and eggs, while the dicier sold a 
large number ol bleeding lowls and eggs for hatching \s 1 result of the 
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club work both have been able to attend winter short courses at their 
State college. 

Two sisters, encouraged by their mother, succeeded in their first 
year of work in building up two poultry flocks worth together $200, and 
in making on them enough money to secure poultry equipment worth 
$175. These girls hope thus to pay their way through the normal school. 

Needless to say, the farmers of districts possessing poultry clubs 
gradually adopt the methods which the club agents have taught their 
children. 


§ 4. Methods of sale bv the canning ceubs. 

The girls’ clubs for preserving fruit and vegetables in North Carolina are 
striking examples of clubs adapted to commercial needs. The gradual 
improvement of their organization shows how the difficulties which meet 
these clubs, when they seek to dispose of their produce, can be overcome. 
Thanks to the individual initiative of the members, to the scrupulosity 
with which rules for preserving have been applied - - rules which are the 
subject of practical lessons by the superintendents — , and finally to the 
support given by the agricultural agents, the canning clubs have won 
recognition and appreciation for this branch of rural industry, and have 
made at the same time considerable profits 

In 1912 the clubs produced only 70,000 boxes in 1915 this figure 
had risen to (>33,000 

The ('aiming clubs first sought to sell their preserves* wholesale, and to 
this end sent sample case's of tomatoes to large grocery establishments in New 
York The dealers appieciated the quality of the goods, but did not close 
with the offer of the dubs because the products were not sufficiently uni- 
form. In the following year the clubs profited by this lesson. For the 
first year the stock of preserves was sold locally in the villages, as well as 
might be, under the direction of the superintendents, but at the same time 
the rules for jam-making and preserving vegetables were rendered yet 
more strict It was laid down that every box which did net gi e satis- 
faction to the purchaser would be changed by the member responsible 
for it or the price paid lor it returned, and that eveiy member convicted 
ot flagrantly breaking the rules would be deprived ot her right to use the 
club’s ticket 

After a very diort lap«e of time the girls of all ages understood the 
commercial side of their work. The desired uniformity was attained 
rapidly and personal initiative did the rest. 

The following is the simplest method of sale and that w'hich was first 
adopted. As soon as the preserves were made the members placed a cer- 
tain quantity of them on barrows and, having already advertised their 
intention in the local newspapers, hawked their wares themselves in the 
towns and villages of a certain district. If they ran short of stock orders 
were taken by the county agricultural agent, who handed them on to the 
different clubs tc be executed, and who was periodically informed of the 
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progress of business. Sometimes recourse was had to a yet more primitive 
device: on the highroad placards at the entrances to farms gave a list of 
the preserves which were for sale, in order to tempt passers-b\. Some- 
times again an attempt was made to secure the custom of a neighbouring 
factory. But in a market thus secured there was always an accidental 
element, and as the organization developed and production increased it 
was sought to sell the preserves on a mere solid and a purely commercial 
basis 

The first de]) to take was obvious - to sell to dealers of the district in 
which the club w 7 as situated. The women of the neighbourhood who had 
tasted the canning club’s preserves could and did recommend them to the 
grocer. In seceial counties the disposal of products has been thus 
arranged. The county agent or instructress visits the local groctrs once a 
week or once a iort night, collects orders and arranges for their execution. 
The result has been a localization oi provisioning. Knowing they can sell 
theii preserves to the local shops the farmers have, in return, ceased to 
order their groceries from enormous establishments in the Northern States, 
and get their supplies from neighbouring grocers. This is why the no- 
tices winch adorn shop windows. ab< ve jar^ oi various jams and of French 
beans and tomatoes can truthfully anounee that mutual agreement ex- 
pressed by the phrase : “ We bus in the country and the country buys 
from us 

Such procedure is not however universal. In certain districts the 
agricultural agents prefer the method of organizing in the town a special 
sale day, called Buv-a mil day This day is much advertised beforehand 
in the local press and b\ means of large sheets oi linen inscribed with 
enormous letters and stretched across the streets. On the appointed date 
the county instructress, helped by two instructresses of neighbouring 
counties and several canning club gnls, all wearing white caps and aprons, 
demonstrates to the public methods oi utilizing lire preserves, and the 
housewives are invited to taste them. Orders then flow in. B\ means 
of this publicity the clubs, by the medium of the count v agents, have se- 
cured the custom of colleges and other institutions and of large hotels. 
Thus the desired large market has been lound. The tact is due as much 
to the excellent quality of the preserves tomatoes, French beans, pick- 
les, jams and jellies - as to the skill and perseverance exercised in 
bringing them before the public. 

This second stage in the development of methods of sale, successful as 
it is, would not meet all the demands ot an incessantly increasing produc- 
tion and a growing market It is therefore planned to organize canning 
club members into selling associations. These will be of three grades: the 
single club, the union <f all the clubs of a county, and finally that ot all 
the clubs of a State. It is a principle that sales should not be effected out- 
side the territory of the vendor’s State. 

In local clubs the selling association would be formed by all the mem- 
bers, from among whom the club superintendent or the county agent would 
choose an executive committee of five, to include the president These 
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girls would be chosen for commercial skill and aptitude, and would be res- 
ponsible for securing the sale of all the products of the club. The commit- 
tee would have to compile a list of all the preserves made, see that they 
conformed to the appointed standard, and dispose of them. Thus uniform- 
ity in method of sale would be secured The local clubs would realize 
that it is unprofitable to sell at the same time to dealers and to the public 
directly, and they would choose one or other type of custom. The com- 
mittees would meet frequently, and would, when necessary, organize sell- 
ing campaign^ 

It is permissible to hope that this organization will enable the clubs 
to sell Iheir total products locally. It however their production exceed 
the local demand the executive committee can call upon the county 
organization The latter will include the presidents of all the local county 
committees, and will meet at least once a month during the selling season. 
From it the county agent will choose the executive committee of the 
county selling association, which shall be responsible for selling the excess 
products of local clubs, seeking markets within the county, and maintain- 
ing the equilibrium of demand and supply. 

If this second committee also find that, in spite of all its effoits, it 
is left with a stock of unsold products, it can appeal to the cenlial selling 
association of the State, which will be constituted by the presidents oi 
comity associations, horn whose nunibei the chief instructor in domestic 
economy will choose a third committee, charged to sell all the excess pro- 
ducts of the clubs, because local sales are most profitable, since they entail 
no expenditure on packing or carriage, the clubs should appeal to a county 
association, and the latter should call upon the central association only m 
case of necessity To cover expenses a commission ol 2 ^pci < ent on 
every dozen boxes is deducted from the price of all pieserces sold by the 
central organization. 

The selling associations are already at work, and their promoters 
claim that they will regularize the sale of preseives made by the canning 
clubs, who through them will obtain good profits proportionate to the 
fruit and vegetables used. 

* 

* * 

In all these boys’ and girls' clubs which w r e have briefly examined there 1 
is apparent an effort on the part of the government and of agricultural, 
administrative and educational agencies to increase the capacity and the 
resources oi the rural populations. Of these the youngest members are, 
thanks to an organization which year by year extends and improves, better 
prepared than their elders for agricultural life, and they acquire early a 
taste for economic independence. The constant calls on initiative develop 
the individual eneigy of the boys and girls, who in their corn clubs, 
their pig clubs, their poultry and their canning clubs acquire a sense of 
social responsibility , a knowledge of business, and a practical experience 
in certain agricultural and domestic industries w r hich are and will be of 
the greatest use to them. Independently of material gain which can be 
computed in dollars, there is a most important and most interesting so- 
cial gain. 
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Since the cunent of Kuiopean colonization has begun to be directed 
towards Noith Africa numerous and complex pioblems have arisen, especi- 
ally in the Sheritian empire, w ith legaul to the agricultural industry of 
the European population, on which laigeh depends improvement in 
the value of the land. 

The extreme difficulty with which hitherto Europeans have become 
landowners in this country has obliged them to come to an agreement 
with the natives whenever thee have wished to devote themselves to agri- 
culture The> have been obliged to share with the natives, accoidrng to 
a fixed proportion, the products of their fanning, and make advances to 
them ; and thus real agricultural partnerships have been formed 

It is singularly interesting to examine, even briefly, the forms which 
these economic and social relations between natives and Europeans in Mo- 
rocco have assumed 

§ T Ac. RICH TOR AT PARTNERSHIP AND PROTECTION. 

On an earlier occasion we examined the forms of agricultural associa- 
tion which obtain among the Mussulmans of Maghreb (Morocco, Algena, 
Tunisia) (j). For our present purpose we will shortly describe onh the 

(1) Bulletin of tl t Buttuu if fwtnwn and S<aal IrUlh^nict -pd y< m, No 6, June 
1912, p 29 
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principal types of agricultural partnership which unite Europeans and na- 
tives. 

From the time when, in virtue of the treaties which Morocco had made 
with the Powers of Europe, foreigners first came into touch with this 
country, they were met by an impossibility of creating interests in it or 
developing those which they already possessed, the atmosphere being on 
the whole hostile. Therefore in order to practise industry and trade they 
were obliged to make use of such local intermediary agents as they could 
find. These native agents were however at this time in ill odour with their 
compatriots and with the local authorities, a circumstance which might 
prejudice any interests of which they had charge. Thence arose the necess- 
ity for foreign Powers to adopt measures which would allow them to de- 
fend and protect the interests of their dependents in Morocco, a necessity 
which caused the system by which employees and labourers in the service 
of foreigners enjoy “ protection " (i). This privilege exempts them, whol- 
ly or partially, from the jurisdictorv spheres to which they normalh be- 
long, and allows them to participate, in the degree of such exemption, in 
the extra-territorial advantages which are sanctioned by the capitula- 
tions. 

In Morocco there are now two classes of the protected : the renters 
(sansar) and the members of agricultural partnerships ( mokhalct ). The 
former enjoy effective and unlimited protection and ha\ e the benefit of all 
privileges granted to Europeans . they cannot be judged by the consular 
tribunals and they pay no taxes. 

The partners in agricultural enterprise, who are our present concern, 
are protected only proportionately to the interests which have been entrust- 
ed to them, and must pay taxes on the property they hold in their own 
right. If however such property be mingled with that of Europeans, and 
if they be registered by an influential legation, the general rule is one of 
tolerance in the matter of detail. 

We will now examine the most common forms ol the partnership 
of Europeans and natives in Morocco, those namely which have reference 
to the tilling of the soil and the rearing of cattle and sheep. 


§ 2. Partnership of titters of t he soil. 

Partnerhips of this class are various but can be divided, theoretical- 
ly, into several species of which the chief are : 

a) Metayage partnership (be-nous). — The European gives the 
landowner his seeds, his draught animals and his agricultural implements. 
Half the sum of the taxes and the costs of labour is paid by either partner, 
and the harvest is likewise divided into two equal shares. 


(r) France first adopted the system ot “protection”, regulated in agreement with the 
Sheri fum authorities by rules established in i860 
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b) Partnership of tivo fifths. — The European does not provide seeds 
nor contribute to the costs of labour. He supplies only the draught ani- 
mals and the implements and tools. In return he receives two fifths of 
the harvest. 

c) Bel-Khohza (for bread) partnership. - The European provides the 
seeds, the draught animals and the implements and tools and pays all the 
costs of labour. The landowner has right only to a fifth of the corn har- 
vest and a quarter of the rye harvest, that is to the quantity necessary for 
making bread ( khobza ). The European partner has the other fractions 
for his share. 

In practise the following is the usual procedure. The European gives 
the native a sum sufficient for the acquisition of a pair of oxen, a plough 
and necessary seeds. Mr. Tlayo says that by this system from five to six 
hectares can be brought under cultivation for 750 or 1,000 pesetas. 

I11 a partnership of this type the European has the right to four fifths 
of the harvest ; but, since it is almost impossible so to superintend the na- 
tive that all fraud is stopped or prevented, the latter in practice renders 
what he chooses. Therefore in most contracts it is customary to determ- 
ine a quantity which shall he due from him whatever be his harvest. 
It is thus agreed that the native will give a fixed quantity of corn, barley 
and beans to the European. In this way the small capital of from 750 to 
1,000 pesetas, which we have mentioned, usually brings to the European 
supplying it 250, 300 or even 400 pesetas a year, that is interest at the rate 
of from 33 to 40 per cent., the only risk being that of the death of the 
draught animals. 


§ 3. Partnership for raising cattle. 

These partnerships most commonly take the following form : the Eu- 
ropean buys young calves for 25 or 30 pesetas and entrusts them to a na- 
tive, who takes charge of them for a fixed period at the end of which they 
are resold. When the sale has been accomplished the sum originally paid 
by the European is deducted from the price and given back to him ; the 
profits are then divided among the partners in equal shares, or so that the 
native receives a third or a quarter share, generally in addition to the milk. 

A contract of this type may be rescinded in the following cases : 

1) if it be proved that the native partner has not taken sufficient 
care of the live stock ; 

2) if either partner die ; 

3) if the native partner employ on agricultural labour animals en- 
trusted to him to be fattened ; 

4) in case of an epidemic of cattle disease. 

If a theft or a raid take place the native may be discharged of his res- 
ponsibility if he prove by the depositions of twelve witnesses that such 
misfortune, cannot be imputed to any negligence on his part. In this case 
the European ought to make a claim on the government of the Sultan 
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In partnerships of this form the danger for the European is that of 
a fraud regarding mortality among the animals. Such fraud can be pre- 
vented only by the method adopted, that of obliging the native by con- 
tract to inform the European of cases of loss or sickness, in order that the 
genuineness of the accident may be subjected to proof. Since it is prudent 
to entrust only a very limited number of animals to the care of one native, 
it is necessary, if any important enterprise in this branch and of industry 
be contemplated, to distribute the live stock over a large extent of territory, 
for it is impossible to find near together several persons offering sufficient 
guarantees. Consequently, since frequently a journey of from 60 to 80 kilo- 
metres would be necessary in order personally to verify the death of an animal, 
peisonal superintendence becomes almost impossible. Therefore the Eu- 
ropean who wishes to develop his raising of live stock even a little is compell- 
ed to employ superintendents or inspectors in order to discover the care 
given to the animals, the sicknesses which may attack them and the depre 
ciation in value which they may undergo. 

In spite of these difficulties this type of partnership for laising cattle 
is considered to be the most remunerative which can be found : according 
to data which we borrow from Mr. Bavo’s work its profits can reach 30 or 
40 per cent. 

In the opinion of the oldest colonists of Morocco cattle raising is one 
of the most lucrative businesses in the country (r). It lias however still the 
drawback that the difficulty of superintendence, which has been explained, 
does not allow speculation with a very large number of heads of cattle nor 
the employment of large sums of capital. 


§ 4. Partnership for sheep rearing. 

Partnerships of this type are based on contracts which take principally 
two forms : contracts for sale in equal shares and contracts by the job. 

a) Contracts for sale hi equal shares. - In partnerships of this kind 
the European sells the live stock to the native, charging more than their 
actual price, generally double its amount. The price he charges is payable 
in four on five years out of the profits which the native derives from the part- 
nership. The European gives the native fixed payment for keeping and 
feeding the animals , the total profit they yield and the attendant costs 
are divided into two ; and at the expiry of the period of the contract the two 
partners share in equal halves the live stock then in existence. At first 
sight it looks as though this contract gave a lion’s share to the European, 
since he, having advanced the funds, as we have said, sells the live stock 
to his partner at twice its value, and has further the right to half the yield 
of the animals he has granted, except their milk, and at the termination of 


(j) In the Ia.st twenty years the value of live stock 111 Morocco has quadrupled, as 
appears from the fact that meat for consumption was previously worth 0.30 pesetas a 
livre and its price is now 1.25 pesetas a Hvre. The livre is equal to 800 grammes. 
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the contract to actual live stock, although he has twice recovered the price 
he paid for the whole herd. But in spite of the preference which the Euro- 
pean thus enjoys apparently, this system rarely has good results : the na- 
tives substitute inferior sheep for those entrusted to them, they conceal 
births, cause the death of lambs in order that they may appropriate milk, 
and practise many other frauds habitual to them. It even happens that they 
become insolvent and cannot pay the agreed price for the live stock entrusted 
to them. 

b) Contracts by the job. The following is the most usual form of con- 
tracts of this type: if the European entrust to the native one hundred sheep 
he receives in every case a hundred fleeces a year. The native partner 
is not paid for feeding or keeping the live stock and mortality and births 
among them are not taken into account. When the contract terminates the 
European has the right to a number of animals equal to that which he first 
entrusted, 

Undci this system the danger is that the native paitner may make up 
the tale of a hundred fleeces which he has to deliver from 70 or 80 or even 
fewer sheep — a common practice. To prevent the possibility of this fraud it 
is usual to agree beforehand as to the weight the fleeces must have after they 
have been washed : if they are weighed in any other state the natives deliver 
fleeces containing much sand or earth, in order to increase their weight 
and diminish the quantity of wool rendered. 

In practice it has been found best not to entrust more than 200 sheep 
to a single native. If a European wish to sink considerable capital in busi- 
ness of this sort he can divide his herd into several small groups and arrange 
for the superintendence of these. 

I11 spite of the difficulties which have been mentioned competent per- 
sons have estimated that sheep rearing can yield a profit of 25 per cent, on 
the capital employed on it. 

There are other partnerships in Morocco, as some for raising goats, 
camels and sheep; but these have little interest for Europeans, for they yield 
only small profits and the superintendence which ought to accompany them 
is very difficult to exercise. 
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MOVEMENT IN NEW ZEALAND AORICI'LTURK 

by ICdwin H\jl 


Introduction. 

New Zealand is essentially ail agricultural country, and there is (‘very 
reason to believe that it must long remain so. It possesses many advantages 
for the raising of stock, much of the land is very fertile and is well watered. 
Extending as it does for over a thousand miles, from north to south, 
between the J4° and 48° south latitude, the country has a gieat variety of 
temperate climates, and a fairly even and well distributed rainfall, making 
it possible to raise almost any kind of agricultural produce and fiuits that 
can be grown in the tempeiate zones. 

In the south island heavy crops of wheat, oats, barley etc, aie grown. 
In the northern parts of the dominion excellent semi-tropical ciops and 
fruits can be produced, wdiile in both islands there are large areas that are 
most eminently adapted for dairy farming and raising stock. As the cattle 
can live in the field for the whole of the year practically no housing and 
little artificial feeding are necessary. 

The total population in 1911 was 1 ,008, 4(18 and had risen to 1,095, 994 
by the end of 1914, the whole of the people being practically dependent on 
agriculture. Out of 454,117 breadwinners more than 110,000 were engag- 
ed in agricultural and pastoral pursuits. The other primary producers 
and miners numbered 20,55b and a large proportion of the rest of the people 
were engaged in working up and handling the primary products. Exclud- 
ing gold and specie, the primary products constitute about 98 ^per cent, 
of the exports. 

The success of agriculture in New Zealand is almost entirely due to 
refrigeration and co-operation. 

The development of co-operation, however, is of comparatively recent 
date. For many years after the foundation of the colony, the farmers were 
almost entirely dependent on the local market and the exports were small. 
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In 1869 the value of the exports (apart from gold) only amounted to 
£1,727,139. The chief items were : 


Flax (Phormiumj 45,245 

Grain 96,441 

Wool 1, 571,230 

Tallow 13,935 

Kauri Gum 111,307 

Timber 22,378 

Other Produce ^including Butter and Cheese; . . <>(>,(>03 

1,727,139 

Gold 2,362,995 

Total . £4,01)0,134 


At that time (i860) the settlers could dispose ot their stock, outside 
the colom . only in the form of tinned meat, tallow, wool and hides. 
Not a pound of frozen meat had been landed in England, though 
Mr. James Harrison had been successful in manufacturing ice, and 
Mr. Thomas Sutcliffe Mort. of Sydney, had started the first freezing works 
in the world in New South Wales, and was attempting (with the aid of the 
French engineer, M. Nicolle) to freeze meat for export. After spending 
£80,000 on experiments, he died in 1878 without achieving success. His 
death was hastened by the failure of a trial shipment by the sailing ship 
“ Northam A year later a cargo of frozen meat, shipped from Australia 
in the “ Strathleven ”, was landed in London in a oerfectlv sound state, frozen 
quite hard, and covered with an artificial rime. This revolutionized not 
only agriculture in New Zealand, but also the meat tiade of the whole world. 

In 1881 agriculture (the staple industry of the country) was in a 
critical position. The supply of meat exceeded the local demand The 
flocks had increased from 233,000 sheep in 1851 to 12,985,085. The market 
was glutted and sheep were being boiled down foi their tallow. As the 
profit from boiling down was small, the settler’s returns depended mainly 
on the wool, and the increase in his stock. The price of wool at that time 
was low, and a succession of bad harvests had intensified the general de- 
pression . 

The first attempt to send frozen meat from New Zealand was made by 
Messrs. W. S. Davidson and Thomas Brvdone, the managers of the New Zea- 
land and Australian Land Company, who shipped 5521 sheep, 450 lambs and 
22 pigs by the sailing ship " Dunedin ” in February 1882. This meat was frozen 
on board and was successfully landed in London in good condition, after a 
passage of 98 days. The whole shipment was sold in a few days at 6 d to jd 
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per lb., which gave a net return to the farmers in New Zealand of about 
3 y 2 d per lb. The first refrigerating company formed in New Zealand 
erected works at Burnside near Dunedin in 1881. The second, the Canter- 
bury Frozen Meat and Dairy Co., was started on November nth 1881, with 
a capital of £20,000. These works could only deal with about 300 sheep 
a day, but fears were expressed that exporting that number would soon 
deplete the flocks of Canterbury. But Mr. Thomas Brydone, who superintend- 
ed the shipping of the first cargo, predicted that the day was not far distant 
when New Zealand would be able to export 4,000,000 carcases per annum. 
Over 80,000,000 sheep and lambs have been sent away from the dominion 
sinee then. New Zealand now ranks second only to the Argentine among 
the 14 countries producing the world’s meat supply. The Canterbury works 
alone can now freeze 150,000 ^eep per week and there are 33 freezing 
works operating in various parts of the dominion with a storage capacity for 
over 3,000,000 carcases, while seven more are being erected. The number 
of sheep and lambs slaughtered during the year ending 51 March 1915 
was 8,471,321 besides 347.355 cattle and 2413)83 pigs. In 1881 there 
were only 12,985,085 sheep in the country. These had increased to 
24,901,421 by 30 April 1915. The annual value of the New Zealand exports 
of animal produce (without reckoning butter and cheese) is now £14.550,000 
As the business grew, more attention was paid to working up the by-pro- 
ducts. Besides provision of cold storage for butter, cheese, fruit, poultry 
and other perishable goods, there are now, in connection with most of 
the freezing works, such industries as meat canning, fell mongering, wool 
classing, tallow and oleo-refining and factories turning out manures, glue, 
gelatine, sausage skins and fiddle strings, oil and pelts etc. 

All recent discoveries and modern knowledge are bi ought to bear to 
eliminate waste, to make the most of all by-products, rapidly to remove all 
animal matter and to ensure the most perfect sanitary conditions. 

Xu this way, the cost of freezing and shipping has been so reduced that 
the consolidated charges etc., were prior to the war under zd per lb. or 
little more than half that of some of the early shipments. 

The farmers have gradually adopted a system of selling their stock on 
the farm to the buyers of large companies instead of shipping it at their own 
risk ; and as special attention is given to grading both for quality and weight, 
the large English importers can now make contracts in advance for the 
supply of meat in England and cover them by C. I. F. purchases from the 
freezing companies and pastoralists in New Zealand. 

Soon after the outbreak of war, the British government expressed a desire 
to secure the whole supply of mutton, lamb, and beef available for export, 
for the soldiers and the civilian population of England. The New Zealand 
government at once took the necessary steps to give effect to this request- 
Conferences of meat exporting interests, the freezing companies, the farm- 
ers’ representatives, and the shipping companies were convened, A work- 
able scheme was drawn up, a system of grading and a schedule of prices 
were agreed upon, and the cheerful co-operation of the freezing companies 
and suppliers was obtained. 
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The schedule of prices to be paid for the meat per lb. was as follows : 


Wethers and maiden ewes first quality 721 lbs. and under . . 

over 72 lbs 

“ second quality including quarters and sides 

Ewes first quality 72 lbs. and under 

over 72 lbs 

“ second quality 

Lambs special prime and Canterbmy quality 121 lbs. and under 

“ first quality 42 lbs. and under 

“ “ “ over 42 lbs 

second quality including quarters and sides 

Beef prime ox 

“ second and heiiei 

“ boning in quarters 

“ cow, prime 

“ “ second 

“ boneless 

(odd hind quarters 1 % d above and odd fore quarters x j2 d 
below schedule prices.) 

Mutton, legs 

shoulders 

loins 

haunches 


4 1 /.<* 

4 l Ud 
A l U i 

4 d 
3 3 ' 4 ‘ 

5 3 ; 4 d 

5 l l,d 
5 l U<* 
5 l U i 

4 a U‘i 
4'ltd 
4 d 

4 l l t d 
4 d 
5 d 


5 '!%d 

4 l !*d 
4 1 od 

5 d 


The scheme drawn up provided for the setting up of an Imperial 
Government Meat Supply Branch, and the purchase of all the meat available 
for export . The freezing companies supplied statements as to all meat in 
store, showing what was held on both their own and their clients' accounts. 
All meat was consigned to the British Board of Trade. Contracts between 
the shipping companies and the freezing companies were left intact. A 
board of reference was also appointed to adjust any disputes, and the wdiole 
business was carried out under the Prime Minister's personal supervision, 
with the assistance of Mr. R. Triggs, one of the Public Service Commis- 
sioners, and Dr. C. J. Reakes, Director of the Live Stock Division of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The inspection and grading, the checking of 
weights and fixing of prices, etc. were carried out by the Live Stock 
Division of the Department of Agriculture. 

Thus the biggest thing in the way of the disposal of surplus meat 
ever attempted in New Zealand was started on 3 March 1915, and 
before the end of that year (3 March 191O), 2,641,140 carcases of mutton, 
3,777,299 of lamb and 490,301 quarters of beef, valued at over £7,440,000 
sterling, were taken over for the British government, besides what was used 
in the dominion ; while the scheme ran so smoothly that the board of 
reference was not called upon to arbitrate in a single dispute. 

In addition some 7,236 tons of cheese (the purchase of which was begun 
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The total capacit\ of the meat freezing work*? in New Zealand is shown to be a** follow^ sheep slaughtering toy 650 head per da\ beef slaughtering 
3,085 head per da\ cold storage, 3,516,450 60 lb carcase-, of mutton 
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by the government on 4 November 1915) were acquired in the same way, 
the payments to 2 March 1916 aggregating £481,359. 

Thus it will be seen that the New Zealand pastoralists were compelled 
to seek an outside market. In England, co-operation grew out of co- 
operative distribution ; in New Zealand its first development was in the 
direction of co-operative production and co-operative marketing. 

The expenditure and risk of sending frozen meat to England were so 
heavy and many of the sheep farmers were so involved, that freezing com- 
panies had to be started by the large farmers, stock owners, and land com- 
panies, and but for them the frozen meat trade could not at that time have 
been established at all 

Some of these early companies worked on co-operative lines. They 
were started and controlled by farmers They reduced the cost of freezing, 
made better use of the by-products, secured low r er freights, and so obtained 
for the farmers a better price for their stock, and made cornering by great 
trusts difficult. 

But the large amount of capital required led in some cases to the 
inclusion of the ordinary investoi ; and companies were formed which, while 
they secured lower charges and better prices for stock, departed from the 
true co-operative method of woiking. 

This caused the farmers to erect other plants to compete with those in 
existence. Appended is a list of the New Zealand freezing companies. 
Those marked “ F” are for the most part owned and controlled by the 
farmers. , 

From this it will be seen that the New Zealand freezing works can 
slaughter 109,650 sheep and over 3000 head of cattle pei day and can keep 
in cold storage 3,516,450 carcases of mutton 


§ 1. Co-operation for production and sale 


Butter and cheese factories. — The growth of the frozen meat business 
was accompanied by an equally rapid expansion in the dairy industry, 
an expansion that led to greatly increased prosperity throughout the do- 
minion generally, and evSpecially amongst the small farmers. It is only 
about 33 years since co-operative dairies under the factory system were 
started in New Zealand But the dairy companies were more successful 
than the meat companies in preventing capitalists from getting a control- 
ling interest and in securing to the settlers a full return for their produce. 

At that time the outlook for the small farmers was very disheartening. 
The output exceeded the local demand. The nearest outside market, Aus- 
tralia, was 1200 miles away. The main market in England was 16,000 
miles distant. Stock was selling at ruinous prices, and butter at 3 d to 
4 d per lb. So the dairymen, like the pastoralists, were compelled to co-oper- 
ate to improve the quality of their produce and to reduce the cost of manu- 
facture ; and after the introduction of refrigeration in 1882 they began to 
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combine in order to secure the most skilful managers and the very best 
and most up-to-date machinery and plant. The establishment of butter 
factories brought a market to the farmers who, for want of roads, could 
not get bulky produce to the market. 

The first butter factories in New Zealand were established by private 
enterprise, but some of the early shipments were exported in tins, which 
led to financial failure and heavy loss. Few had faith in the possibilities 
of the industry. It was asserted that New Zealand butter could never 
command good prices in Great Britain on account of the distance and the 
time occupied in transit. But when the contents of two boxes, carried in 
the freezing chamber of a passenger steamer, were landed in England as 
perfect as when first made, the question of transit was settled ; the industry 
began to expand and in a few T years many of the proprietary companies 
were taken over by the farmers. 

In 1882, the government offered a bonus of £500 to the first factory 
that turned out fifty tons of cheese. The following figures show the great 
expansion of the business since that date. The* total value of the butter 
and cheese exported from New Zealand from 1872 to 1881 (both inclusive) 
was only £t 22,157. 

Dming the year that ended 31 March 1915, 417,158 cwt. of butter 
valued at £2, 7,05 .240, and 795 ,777 cwt. of cheese valued at £2,389,123 
were shipped from the dominion besides what was consumed locally. There 
are now 402 butter and cheese factories at work. These turned out last 
season 11,425 tons of butter and 5<),fig() tons of cheese. Of these factories 
not less than 357 are owned by the suppliers, and the number worked 
on co-operative lines is steadily inci easing. Of late years the failure of 
a co-operative factory has been piactically unknown. Most of them divide 
the piotits amongst the suppliers who are also responsible if any losses are 
made. The amount paid for the milk fiom month to month is somewhat 
below its true value, but (after paying a small interest on capital) the surplus 
is divided amongst the suppliers at the end of the season. The government 
secured experienced men to advise the settlers how to start the factories; and 
where there are a sufficient number of settlers in the district, wffio own 
a sufficient number of cows and are willing to take shares in the concern, 
success is assured. A government officer usually attends a meeting of the 
settlers for the purpose of explaining how the business may be organized, 
and how the members of the company (by guaranteeing an overdraft at 
the bank) can raise the capital required to erect the building and instal the 
necessary plant. He also furnishes them with a plan of the building and 
particulars of the best machinery, and assists them to select the most 
suitable site. 

Directors of the company are usually selected from amongst the most 
progressive men in the district, and they employ a secretary" to attend to 
the books and a manager to manufacture the butter and cheese. 

The government also appointed a number of dairy instructors who, 
by visiting the factories and farms, by practical demonstrations, and by 
expert advice have done much to extend co-operative dairies, and to 
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improve the quality and unformity of the butter and cheese, the means of 
transit, and the disposal and distribution in the Knglish markets. 

Legislation was passed regulating the manufacture, grading and brand- 
ing of the butter and cheese, and the purity of the milk. 

The system of free grading initiated by the department not only 
improved the quality but also facilitated the sale, as the government 
graders’ certificates are accepted in the London markets, and the contracts 
usually contain the stipulation that the produce shall receive a certain 
number of points or be first grade. If there is any serious defect the fact- 
ory is advised, so that it may be rectified at once. This system has proved 
so effective that last year, of 836,324 boxes of butter and 543,605 crates 
of cheese that were examined, more than 96 per cent, were placed in the 
first grade. 

In some districts the principle of co-operation has extended to the 
establishment of refrigerating works by the dairy companies, each dairy 
company taking up so many shares in the venture. In this way r the cost 
of freezing butter and of storing and chilling cheese has been reduced to 
a minimum. 

A further instance of united action on the part of dairy farmers is 
afforded by the Kgmont Box-making Company at Eltham. The member- 
ship in this concern (which operates a saw-mill and tramway lines, and owns 
large tracts of timber country), is confined to the dairy companies, who are 
supplied w r ith all butter boxes and cheese crates required for their produce 
at a more reasonable price than would otherwise be the case. About 150 
timber workers aie employed and something like 2,000,000 feet of timber are 
felled arul then milled and converted into butter boxes and cheese crates 
each year. The board of management is selected by the dairy companies 
interested in the concern. 

The government lias also fostered the formation of co-operative herd 
testing associations. This was commenced in New Zealand on the co- 
operative principle in iqoq, by one association that tested 815 cows. In 
the following year three additional associations were started. Two years 
later the number of herd testing societies had risen to twenty, and they 
dealt with about 25,000 cows. 

In 1915 the number of cows tested increased to 30,000. Besides 
these semi-officials associations many of the dairy companies are making 
herd testing a branch of the ordinary factory work, so that all their suppliers 
may benefit by the weeding out of unprofitable cows from their herds. 

The Department of Agriculture also co-operated with the farmers' herd 
book societies, to start a register of merit containing the names and pedi- 
grees of the best pure bred dairy cows. Records of the quantity of 
milk and the percentages of butter fat are kept by the owner, and 
checked by r departmental officers who also take samples and determine 
the quantity of butter fat. These records are finally compiled by the 
department, the cows giving up to a certain quantity are granted a 
certificate by the government, and the results are published in the 
respective herd bookv Photographs and particulars of exceptionally 
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good cows, holding the record for the highest yield, are published 
periodically in the Journal of Agriculture, and distributed widely throughout 
the dominion to stimulate others to improve their herds. The Holstein, 
Ayrshire and Jersey breeders have taken this up heartily, and the aim ol 
the government — to increase the supply of bulls bred from dams with a 
high milk record — is gradually being accomplished. 

As a typical example of the rise and progress of a farmers’ company, 
and the manner in which the farmers' produce has been enhanced in price 
bv co-operative production, we might instance the New Zealand Dairy 
Association, the largest in the dominion. The headquarters of this 
compatn are in the Auckland district. It was started in 1883 as a private 
company, to buy farmers' dairy produce. Butter at that time often sold 
tor less than 4 d per lb. but, owing to its variable quality , even with such 
low prices the company was not very successful at first. 

In 1 H87 it erected a fact 013’ at Pukekohe : the price foi milk was then only 
2 1 t d pei gallon, but it was found difficult to obtain a satisfactory price 
fot butter. In 1895 the association took over the business of another pioneer 
of the industry, Mr. Reynolds At that time the association was paying 
the farmers about yd pei pound foi butter fat. A few yeais later the busi- 
ness was purchased b> the suppliers, and foimed into a co-operative 
com pan\ 

The quantity of buttei made that year (iqoi) was 2, 4011,573 lbs. and 
the annual turnover of the company was £105,107. Last year this company 
manufactured 10,737,775 lbs. of buttei. and (>5 tons of casein, and the 
turnover was £551,420. Practically all the shaies (with the exception of 
a few belonging to the employees) are held by the suppliers, who number 
about 2500 ; 110 supplier is compelled to take shares but the annual bonus is 
divided amongst the shareholders only. The company has now T eight but- 
ter and cheese factories, about 80 skimming stations, and a casein factory. 
It owns propert} valued at ovei £100,000. The price paid last yeai for 
butter fat to shareholder suppliers at the largei creameries (including 
a dividend of 5 percent on the paid up capital), was about fourteen pence 
per lb. or about double that paid in 1895 ; the suppliers to the smallei 
oieameries receiving a trifle less, according to tlieii quantity bonus. It is 
stated that there are only tw r o dairy association of this kind in the world, 
that have a largei output, viz. the Beatrice Company at Lincoln (Ne- 
braska, U. S. A.) and the Byron Ba> Company in New South Wales. This 
company has for some years regularly tested the cows of its supplieis. 
In 1913 it tested about 3.800 cows. The average return per cow w r as 
208.85 lbs. of butter fat. In the following year the average yield per cow w r as 
283.6 lbs. , an increase of 74. 75 lbs. The best herd tested averaged 384. 34 lbs. 
per cow and the worst herd 207.34 lbs. foi the ten months. The worst 
cow tested that year gave a ten months' yield of 109.10 lbs ; while the best, 
cow yielded 502.54 lbs. ora monetary return of more than £20 ever that 
of the poorest one. 

The company also purchased for its suppliers last year £19,800 
worth of dairy requisites, such as milk cans, separators and cement, mo- 
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lasses, manures, and veterinary drugs. These are sold to the farmers at 
slightly over cost price thus saving the producers a considerable sum 
during the year. 

This company also (like others) assists its suppliers by advancing 
money to buy cows and milking plant, and maimus to improve then fauns, 
a portion of the monthly cheque for then milk being held back to r c pay 
the debt. This enables small landowners to tide over bad harvests and 
times of financial strain, and so to start farming without much capital. 

Home separation. - - When dairy factories were first started the tann- 
ers generally carted all their milk directly to the skimming stations, which 
separated the cream, sent it on to the central factories, and returned the 
skimmed milk to the settlers to teed their pigs and calves. There has, 
however, recently been a decided movement in the* direction (if home 
separation in some districts. At first then was considerable opposition to 
home separation as it w r as feared that it would reduce tire quality of the 
buttei. But in districts with bad loads and scattered farms, the system 
gradually spread, as settlers with small herds could sell their cieam on the 
tainis, although they could not send it long distances to the fa<toiy, 
so that with the increased -supply and the more economical method of colled - 
ing, the 1 cost of manufacture was very materially reduced, while the settlei 
retained his own pun* sweet skim-milk to feed his calves and pigs, thus dim- 
inishing any risk of spreading disease amongst his stock. There was 
Dome trouble about the quality of the skimmed milk at tint, but instructors 
were appointed to visit the milking sheds in order to pdnt out the best 
met hods of cooling and handling it and to remedy deke is when an inferior 
article was being produced 

Finally over 50 factories in the north of Auckland provuiee agreed 
to grade all the cream, and pay the suppliers on a purity basis. This 
gi eiitly raised the standard of the buttei especially when the cieam was 
delivered daily. In the Auckland province alone 5000 tons of butter were 
proeluced by this method last \ r ear, though buttei made at factories from 
fresh milk still scores somewhat higher than that made from home separat- 
ed cream. The dairy commissioner, Mr. J). Cuddie, is recommending com- 
panies handling this cream to insist upon a daily delivery', wherever prac- 
ticable. 

By-products. Casein , Sugar of Milk &c. With the great expansion 
ol business i vory effort w r as made by the dairy companies to utilise the by- 
product 0 to the best possible advantage. Many of the larger cheese fac- 
tories are now making “ whey butter *’ and the experiment has proved so 
profitable that other companies are installing the necessary machinery to 
do so next season. 

A company formed at Kdendale, has put in a plant to manufacture 
sugar-of-milk. In some districts large quantities of dried milk are made. 
In 1912 the Department of Agriculture sent an officer (Mr. Pederson) 
to Kurope to secure all the information available with regard to the 
manufacture of casein, and two years later the department reported that 
22 factories were engaged in the preparation of casein-curd, and that 5,960 
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cwt. valued at £2,400 had been exported in the previous season, which 
enabled the companies to pay an additional 1 % 1/. per lb. for the butter fat. 
Two central dairy stations were erected, one at Eiankton, capable of 
dealing with 1000 tons annually. But owing to the war affecting the mark- 
ets and to the high price of cheese the quantity shipped in the following 
season was only 87 tons. 

The following table shows the limnbei of proprietary and co-operative 
factories at work in New Zealand each year from 1906 to 1915, their 
levpeetive outputs of cream, and the percentage of the latter which was 
of proprietaiy make. 
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National Dairy Association of New Zealand . — Besides what has been 
done in the ways mentioned by individual companies to help their suppliers, 
they have gone a step further, and united to form a National Dmry 
Association. 

This association organizes conferences to discuss matters affecting 
the producers’ business. It imports factory supplies and other requisites 
required by the industry. It deals with all matters connected with 
the shipment of butter and cheese to England and Canada, reports on out- 
side markets, secures specially low freights under lengthy' contracts, 
arranges bills of lading, and generally supervises the expoit business in the 
interests of the members. 

The National Dairy Association has been working on these lines foi 
about 21 years, and it now has affiliated to itself 138 co-operative, and 
33 proprietary associations, besides a number of exporting companies. 
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§ 2. Co-operative credit. 

Rural credit associations and agricultural banks are forms of co 
operation which have not, so far, met’with much favour in New Zealand. 
It is uigedthat there is little need of agricultural banks of the Raffeison type, 
which grant short credit on the personal guarantee of the members, as very 
tew of the New Zealand farmers are so poor that they have to club together 
to obtain the money to buy a pig or cow. The small farmers can obtain 
financial assistance from the farmers’ auctioneering companies or from 
their own co-operative daily companies , repaying the loan either on 
re-selling their stock, or by monthly instalments deducted from their 
milk cheque. On the other hand settlers requiring longer and laigei 
loans, secured by mortgage, can readily obtain them at a reasonable 
rate either from private lendeis or from the State. 

Advances to settlers - The government more than 20 years ago 
took up the position that it was the duty of the State to provide the country 
settlers with necessaiy capital, as every citizen in the dominion wa^ 
vitally interested in the increase oi agricultural production 

Accordingly in 189.4 legislation empowered the government to 
borrow money' and lend it to count iv settleis, local authoiities, or 
city working men, to be repaid by’ half y’eaily instalments of principal 
and interest, spread over periods of time up to 36 years. It might also 
be wholly lepaid at any time The rate of interest charged is one per cent, 
more than the money cost^ ; and usually averages about 4 V 2 per cent. 
The extra one per cent, is used to pay^ flotation charges and working expenses; 
and any balance is carried to a reserve hind, which is reinvested on 
mortgage. 

The State Advances to Settlers Department has lent to deserving 
.settlers over €20,000,000 since 1804. The loans authorized during the 
ten years 1906 to 1915 numbered 43,520 and amounted to £16,096,930. Yet 
during 18 years there were only 35 foreclosures and practically no losses. 
The cost of administration and working expenses in 1915 were only 0.12 
per cent, or 2$ 4 d per £100 of the capital employed ; while the lowest work- 
ing expenses of any of the European systems are said to be 0.34 pei cent. 

Although this is not a co-operative business (each borrower being 
responsible only' for the amount of his own loan), it may be noted that 
all borrowers pay into a fund to provide against any individual loss. The net 
profits of the Advances to Settlers Department for the year ending 31st 
March 1915 were £ 57,434. 

Advances to workers. — The State Advances Office also lends money 
up to £450 to enable any manual or clerical worker to buy or build a house, 
if he is not in receipt of an income of more than £200 per annum, owns 
no land other than the allotment on which it is proposed to build, and 
is prepared to reside permanently in the home when it is built. The in- 
terest 011 the advance (which is secured by a mortgage on the whole pro- 
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perty) is payable half yearly, with an instalment of the principal which by 
this means is fully repaid in either 36 % years, 30 years, or 20 years, as the 
case may be, when the mortgage is released. Valuation fees, and the cost 
of preparing and registering the necessary deeds, are fixed by regulation 
on an exceedingly low scale and are payable by the borrower. 

A Wisconsin (V. V S. A.) board after carefully investigating the Ad- 
vances to vSettlers system on New Zealand reported: “It has successfully 
maintained itself for over 20 years. It has directly benefited thousands of 
settlers by securing long time loans of capital for them at low rates of int- 
erest. It has promoted the development of the agriculture, manufactures 
and commerce of the dominion, by attracting settlers and enabling them to 
make their holdings productive. It has aided in the development of 
community advantages in isolated settlements by increasing the schools 
and other community facilities and it has indirectly benefited the entire 
Commonwealth. ” 

The government is now considering the advisability of going a step 
further and starting agricultural banks similar to those that have proved 
so successful in other parts of the world. 


§ 3. Farmers’ mutual insurance companies 

The high lates of insuianee on rural properties led to the formation 
of a number of farmers’ mutual insurance companies on similar line^ to 
those adopted in Canada and the United States. These companies can 
only accept isolated, lion-hazardous risks in country districts , they sti- 
pulate that each pioperty owner shall carry a portion of the risk himself 
and that no policy shall be accepted for more than two thirds of the actual 
value 4 of the property. The principle adopted by most of these companies 
is to insure the property of their members for a period of years, taking a small 
fixed payment in advance to cover the simple expense of management and 
the cost of examining risks, and to meet any losses that are likely to occur 
in the ordinary course of business. 

The members aho give a guaiantee or premium note for a eeitain 
percentage of the amount of the insurance policy. Should an umuually 
heavy loss occur, a small assessment is levied on this premium or guaumtet 
note, pro rata if the funds in hand prove insufficient to meet the loss. 
The liability of members is, however, limited to the amount of their un- 
paid portion of this guarantee note which, on first class risks, does not usually 
exceed 1 P er cent, per annum of the amount of insurance affected. 

It will be seen therefore that, under this system, the farmers have only 
to pay for the actual loss incurred, plus a small amount to cover the cost 
of working expenses. They have not to make dividends on a laige working 
capital, nor have they to build up an enormous reserve fund, to piotect 
themselves against the tremendous losses that sometimes have to be met 
when cm entire quarter of a large city is burnt down. 
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These companies have been successful in reducing the cost of farmers’ 
insurance in New Zealand by nearly 50 per cent. By keeping their working 
expenses low, they have built up substantial reserve funds, and apart from 
the monetary saving that has been effected, their management has proved 
of great educational value 1 as a means of training farmers in co-operative 
and business methods. 

A recent revision of the* empowering Act permits these associations 
to undertake accident business, and though none of them have taken ad- 
vantage of this pio vision, the possibility of their doing so pi events the 
rates of the joint stock companies from becoming excessive 


§ 4 . Co-operative trading companies 

No account of co-operation in New Zealand would be complete without 
some particular showing wh.tt has been done by the farmeisto obtain their 
supplies at a reasonable price, and to market then piodtue in the most 
economical manner Stiatige to say the farmers are 1 lie only clash, in New 
Zealand who have been successful in running co-operative stores pioiitabh . 
The largest organization of lliis kind in the dominion is the Canteiburv 
Farmers’ Co-operative Association It was started in 1881 to improve the 
facilities for the co-operative marketing of the fanners’ produce, and to pro- 
cure for the shareholders such articles as agricultural implements, seed, 
corn sacks, wool packs binder twine and other requisites, at a reasonable 
price and better rn quality 

At first an arrangement was made witlr some of the business linns, by 
which members of the association were allowed special discounts on the 
goods purchased But as soon as the eountiy storekeepers learned that 
certaiu wholesale firms were willing to do this they threatened to boycott 
them and the privilege was withdrawn. Consequently 111 1882 the company 
opened up a retail business and erected offices and the necessary stores for 
wool, grain etc. near the railway. They started with a staff of a secretary 
and a boy. but the business grew steadily, and today the permanent staff 
numbers 750. In addition to the numerous retail departments, where 
everything can be obtained from a needle to an anchor, there are a number oi 
special departments, such as the Band and Kst ate Agency Department , for t he 
sale of farms and pastoral properties, the I v ive Stock Department, winch 
conducts periodical sales of stock at various centres throughout the province, 
special departments for the sale of agricultural implements and motor 
cars, grain and seed, manure works; a bacon factory and freezing 
chambers ; gram and wool stores; and a binder twine factory. In 1882 
the turnover was only 15,234; last year it was £3,257,795. The net 
piofits increased from £170 in 1882 to £(>0,031 in 1915. 

A 11 umber of similar farmers’ co-operalivc* societies are working 
successfully in other parts of the dominion and arrangements have been 
made to federate them and to establish a Farmers’ Co-operative Wholesale 
Federation of New Zealand. 
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Several other forms of co-operation have al n been initiated by the 
New Zealand Farmers. There are co operative egg circles which collect, 
grade and maiket eggs to the best advantage for their members 

To ('heck excessive freights, ships have been chartered to carry the 
producers’ wool to Kngkmd. To reduce the cost of selling their stock 
and other produce, the farmers have also organized special farmers’ co- 
operative auctioneerig companies 

In grain growing districts co-operative threshing mac hints are not 
uncommon. The sheep fanners have started co-operative sheep dips, co- 
operative shearing sheds and co-operative sales oi wool. 

A honey producers’ association has been formed to grade and market 
the products of the apiary to better advantge. 

The co-operative movement has also extended to fruit growing, once 
the most unprofitable of all industries bv reason of the loose methods of 
marketing. I,aigc quantities of fruit were* giown, which in the absence of 
any settled market had to be piadicallv hawked by the fruit vendors 
or consigned bv individual growers to agents in Ihe towns, a few of whom 
were not always too caieiuJ of lire interests of their client** In Auck- 
land some nine veais ago a l'mitg.owx is’ Co opeiatix e Society was formed. 
From small beginnings it has waked up a vcr\ profitable business, intro- 
ducing improved methods of selling and distributing fruit ; and so handling 
the fruitgrowers’ husine^ that it h is become inueasingh profitable Fast 
veal tJu society Insides ]>avmg a dividend ol ^ per cent, made a rebate of 
io per ((ait. on all coupons issued during 1<)L> The iiuitgmueis of the do- 
minion have furthei established a fed* ration which meets in conference 
a mural 1\ , and undci its auspices gn*at <l*‘velopmenls are taking place in 
the export trade. 

The co-opei alive movement is still in its infancy in New Zealand and 
seems capable of almost indefinite expansion. As stated, important devel- 
opments have arisen out oi the* war conditions Still more numerous and still 
more important movements would have been inaugurated on co-opeiafive 
lines, during the last eighteen months had it not been that the great struggle 
in Furope necessitated the concern ration of the energies ot the State upon 
war matters. The government had planned to introduce legislation for the 
esfablishim ut of agricultural banks on the mutual aid principle, in order to en- 
able the small holders to pool their resources and their credit, as security for 
advances for the development of their farms the purchase < f machiner y and 
live stock etc. it seems certain that the establishment of such banks will form 
a feature in the legislation that ma> Ire looked for after tire war. Beyond 
this there is again a growing feeling amongst the agrieultral community 
that the time is approaching when, instead ol being dependent upon the 
existing steamship lines, the farmers should acquire their own ocean caig<> 
carriers, and although any schemes in this direction that have been thus fai 
mooted are still very much 4 * m the air ”, tire fact that the fanners have 
begun to talk of establishing their own cargo service, is an indication that 
the proposals an* b\ no means impossible ot acceptance. 

It is probable that New Zealand ha^ umre to lennu fix n\ dlic • countries 
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than it can teach its trade competitor. But the things it is doing it has 
learnt to do thoroughly and well, and its ears and eyes are always open 
to receive and profit by suggestions. Mistakes have been made and 
the experience gained has had to be purchased, sometimes at a heavy cost. 
But the position of the average farmer in New Zealand today is infinitely 
better than it was 20 years ago. He is more independent and self-reliant 
than ever ; but his independence and sell reliance are rather those of 
his class than ol the individual. He has learnt the great lesson that union 
is strength, and the necessity for working with his fellows for his and their 
mutual advantage. Thi ough his agricultural and pastoral associations 
his farmers’ clubs, his farmers’ unions, his farinas’ co-operative auction- 
eering companies, his co-operative freezing works, his dain factory 
associations and trading companies, he has become a very leal power in 
the land, and is no longer dependent upon the tender mercies of the merchant 
or storekeeper, but in a position to command his own terms, and to do 
business on his own lilies. 

What limitations the future may have in store for him it would be hard 
to say, for lie is now in the happy position of being able to command 
practically all the capital he requires, mainly as the remit of the many 
successful enterprises which lie has initiated. 

The following comparative figures indicate the rapid giovtliof the 
agricultural industry in Mew Zealand, and this has naturally been leilccted 
in the progress and great prosperity of the dominion generally. 
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The total value of the exports has more than doubled within 10 years, 
rising from £1:5,503,530 in 11)05 to £31 ,038, 132 in 1015, 01 £28 4s. 8rf. per 
head of population (excluding Maoris). This is the highest export trade 
per head in the world. The exports last year exceeded the imports by 
11101 e than £10,000,000. 

While this growth cannot be entirely attributed to co-operation and 
refrigeration, there can be no doubt that these have been amongst the most 
potent factors in piomoting the increased prosperity of New Zealand. 

Due credit must be given to the rising price level ; but it is only just 
to point out that the main cause of the prosperity in recent years has been 
greater productivity, and this has been greatly stimulated by the improved 
methods of preparation and marketing, which were the direct results of 
agricultural co-operation. 
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ITALY 


i IMPORTANT PRIZE COMPETITION FOR C< )MI*ANIKS TRADING IN ORANGES AND 
T VNGERINES ( mzzct t a U/Zuialc d< l Re quo d'ltaha. Roiik , August igio 


In older to ensure a better outlet on home markets foi oranges and 
tangerines giown in Italy, by facilitating and extending their consump- 
tion by every class of the population and throughout the country, a com- 
petition, to which prizes woitli 70,000 liras attached, was inaugurated by 
a decree of q July iqi(> for such companies and individuals as have orga- 
nized the trade in oranges and tangerines in the kingdom by opening depots 
whence the fruit is •-old to consumers directly in small lots of 3, ro and 20 
kilogrammes. The decree prescribes that in awarding prizes the number 
of depots which have been opened, the quantity of merchandise sold, the 
quality of the fruit and its cheapness be taken into account. The prizes 
aie one ol 10,000 liras, one of 15,000 liras, one of 10,000 liras and two oi 
5,000 liras. Each ol them may be divided equally among competitors of 
equal merit If such include both individuals and co-operative societies 
ot producers the hitter wall receive, in addition to the prize awarded to 
them, a supplementary prize by way of encouragement of which the value 
wall be equal to not more than a fifth of that alreadv won. A sum of 5,000 
liras has been set aside to piovide these supplementary prizes. In order to 
compete tor the prizes of 50,000, 15,000 and 10,000 lirasit wall be necessary 
to prove that the quantities ol orange** or tangerines sold in a yeai have 
been, respectively, at least 10,000, 5,000 and 5,000 quintals. 

Finally one of the prizes of 5000 liras will be assigned to whoevei has 
popularized orange juice as a drink in the kingdom to a noteworthy < xtent, 
the juice having been scientifically preserved, or to whoever has otherwise 
made use of unsold oranges 


* 

* * 

DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES TO COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES - (nizzttla Uffiduh 
dtl Rt "mo d'ltaha , No 1 S2, Rome, ->g Juih 

It is well known that one of the methods by which governments en- 
courage the growth of co-operative societies is that of opening to them com • 
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petitions to which prizes attach In Italy the most important of such cc m~ 
petitions are those h r tla rgiicultural banks of Sicily which were inaugur- 
ated in conformit\ vvnh Article 24 ot ht Focal Act on this subject, dated 
29 March 1906 No 100 In consequence three prizes each o f 1,000 liras, 
were recently awarded to the following institutions 

Cassa ap'rana souatf tot peratna of Iacnta (Gngenti) " which has mam 
members and accomplishes m mv iperrtionun aericuhural c recht, and which 
has founded 1 w uelioun for the aimcultnral pre ducts of its members'’ 

( uufin tin a agmohi I ittorw frmanicle III of Raddina (Caltagirone) 
)f whichthc ac tic n in support of thelc cal agncultur il mdustr\ \er\ use 
fill, whether exercised 1 \ me n> <1 credit or of crlkctivc farms’ 

1 1 hi di mi ghn) amenta fra <Ji a^ruolton of Sommatmo (Caltamsctta) 
which his m a small district become, centu foi \ considerable number 
of ignuilturists and winch discharge^ its functions with pi use wort h\ 
rc gularitv 

Further two subsidies each ot free hundred liras, have been given b\ 
wn ot encoiudffement tc the ( assa a^raria loopeuitu 1 <f Ot mine 1 cle 
Caltagnonet . nd tc the ( assa a<*nma di fireshti ot Monttniaggir rt Bdsii* 
(Palermo) 


* 


*!‘ 


> 1 HJ ri DI RATION OI RIRU, \ND BOl t I v \R BANKS OT TUT PROVINCE OI 
BOI,C)(t]s \ ON o I)J Cl MTU R i jx s ( oiptumont popol n me: m n! C itholu t* 
opcrWm mdimiiuil uil s<x u t k * No 10 IGnna i Mac inf 

The fiedeui tone dclL t asse turah c popolan delta fnoincia di Bolonui 
is one ct flic rncst unp rt mt Federations of rur tl b inks On it Decembe T 
1915 i + combined 86 rurd and pepul \r b nks having 7 544 members 
The positu n ot the banks n resumed as fodows tluir capital m shares was 
147 $48 liras financial deposits j 626 841 liras cincnt accc lints 54264 
liras interest collected nd not due md \ a runs liabilities 50091 liras 
bills in hand 1 768 412 bras, deposits 111 financial mstituticns i 188544 
liras miscellaneous assets 720624 hr is cash merchandise and \ irious 
seen rKies 222 874 bra 1 - income in 1915 168 ,49 liras expenditure in 1915 
3 46 5 $0 liras 


* 


* 

* 


4 TUT COUJUnr r\RM OB BORGO S DONNING — La C coper azione ilaham , 
A 0 120^ Milan 8 Stptemhei ryi6 


In Februai) 19c (> the administratn c beck of the Civil Hospitals of 
BorgoS Dcruuru (Fauna) granted some 30 hectares of their landed property 
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on a lease of li veers to the local C 'ooperatioa- Bract ianti. This society 
on asking this vee r for a renewal of its lease the rent being raised from 2,650 
to 5,000 liras a year, took the opportunity t f showingin a short leport that it 
has not only always well fulfilled its obligations by contract, but has i Iso 
thoroughly discharged its functions ; with the result that it has a) perceptibly 
improved it" leasehold land, and b) exeieised a beneficent influence < n wages 
and other conditions of pe; sant lab< nr To prove the former of these 
claims the following figures are gi \ en a" tr the total productie n of the pro- 
perty, pi ( duets being valued at market rates and conformably with the 
society's annual finamial statement, to which the profit and loss account 
is added 
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These figure" ere piool of remarkable work accomplished to gue gieat 
ei productivity lotheproperiy “ uceoidingto the pi inti pies ot science and of 
reasonable and piaetical agricultuic Intliis 1 elation we re; (1 in 1 lie leport 
that M there has 10 lly been n- haggling over either ordinary or extraordi 
nary labour. It ha- al.vavs been accomplished aec >rding t( the advice 
and under the diiection of the Office ot Agrumlti re 1 lid the Umamtaria 
and in collaboration with the Peripatetic Chaii oi Agriculture. I11 ptoot 
of this the account o f the expenditure of members v 11 manual labcui might 
be produced, but it will suffice to relate ' ne relevant ieet * at the time when 
the contract was entered into, two small and humble families were living 
miserably ou the land, always 011 the lockout for a cli; nee of a day ’s work 
elsewhere ; but today four families find * ti it their staple occupation, spend 
ing 4,500 Uras a year, and earning 2,000 liras a year for ordinary or extra 
ordinary work by the day, without taking into iuc'umt the hrrvest and 
the threshing 

To prove its second claim, tint concerned wdtli wages and cx.ndi 
tiens of labour among the peasants, the report states : “ The society has 
notably influenced wages and hours of work. It has paid laboutets 011 a 
scale determined by their own organizations after discussion , and, unlike 
almost all private employers, hrs scrupulously followed a timetable fixed 
for Labour, thus acting as an element of stability in a large agricultural 
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zone. While on the one hand by intensive culture it has quadrupled the 
amount of employment, on the other it has reduced working hours without 
consequent loss to itself. A double result has been obtained by these means : 
a larger number of peasants have been employed, and a practical proof has 
been given of the fact that the growth of collective farming will provide a 
salutary remedy both for the unemployment and for the emigration of 
peasants 


* 

* * 


s TWO NEW CO OPERATVK SOCIETIES FOR THE DRYING OF COCOONS - La Coope- 
razionc Ruralc , No 7, Rome, July igib 


After the happy experiment in the piovince oi Cremona, where there 
are flourishing co-operative societies for the drying of cocoons, the recent 
formation of two other societies of this kind should be noticed, one at Gal- 
lerata and the other at Monza. That in the district of Monza, founded 
b> the initiative of the local Agricultural Committee, has the following 
aim« • 

a) to instal and to work cocoon drycis in the district , 

b) to open to members warehouses for the deposit, preservation and 
safe- keeping of cocoons; 

c) to organize an easy economical method of making advances on 
emch deposits ; 

d) to sell, in the name of individual members or collectively, their 
various lots of cocoons. 


* 


* 

* 


6 THE “SOCTETA ORTICOLA D 1 LOMBARDI \ ” - then to luogoLnenualc, 199, 
del 10 jibbraw i<ji 6 as to the approval of iho iu w by laws of this socuty 


Among non-co-operative agricultural societies an important group is 
constituted in Italy by the horticultural societies who aim at the encour- 
agement by various means of the technical progress cf horticulture. There 
are some thirty of these societies (i). One of the oldest of them is the Societa 
Qrticola di Lombardia, which has its headquarters at Milan and was founded 


(1) See the recent publication of the AJinntero di Aqncoltura , InduUna t Commercio - 
Direzione general e dell* Anneal fur a : Notme mtamo alh associaztom a grant' e^htenti m Italia 
td i° Gtftnaw 1914 Rome, 1915 
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in 1865, and which has, according to its new by-laws approved b> the de- 
cree of 10 February 1916, the following aims : 

a) To initiate and extend the progress of horticulture, and to assist 
the improvement and growth of ever} branch of science, industry and trade 
related to it , 

b) To spread technical knowledge oiall subject^ concerned with horti- 
culture in general and with its dependent arts and industries, and to render 
widespread a knowledge ol the laws of the State, general and local ordinances 
and social provisions which have most interest for horticulturists — to which 
end the society proposes to found and circulate its own newspaper, to pro- 
voke public discussion of special topics, 10 organize meeting^, lectures, 
lessons, practical demonstrations and instructive excursion® , and to hold 
special competitions for original literature useful to horticulture , 

c) To form temporary or permanent institutions for instruction in 
horticulture, 01 to encourage their formation, 

d) To fcim of to assist economic institutions which shall aim at co- 
operation as applied to the production , the purchase and the saL of horti- 
cultural products , \ r ft thrift in its multiple forms 

The societc comprises c rdmarv members who pay 10 liras a year and 
belong to the class of owners of gardens, market' gardens and orchards, ama- 
teur horticulturists, t cachets of the agricultural institutions, traders in 
horticultural pioducts and others; perpetual members who make a single 
payment oi y>() liras , and sectional members who belong to the Horticul- 
tural Society of the Lombard District It is managed b\ a council of 15 
members nominated b\ the ordinary members 


* 

* * 


7 AN ENQUIRY INTO THK EFFECTS OF THE WAR ON THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVE- 
MENT — J a ( ooptraznmt Itahana, organ of the 1 ega Aazionalc dille ( ooperatiih 1 ta- 
li anc, No i2o;j , Milan, 11 August 1916. 


In order exactly to discover the effects of the war on the eo-operatue 
movement in Italy and to collect the necessary material for the prepara- 
tion of a scheme for the internal reorganization of the federated societies 
the Lega Nazionale delle cooperate ee (Milan) recently decided on a special 
enquiry. We reproduce in its entirety the lis+ of questions which for such 
purpose it sent to the consumer^' co-opei alive societies The league intim- 
ated when ending these that it will, by degrees, make analogous investiga- 
tions into the condition of labour, agricultural and other co-opeiative 
societies 

“ Form of enquiry, Number 1 . Co-operation among consumer^ 
Co-operative society cf... 

1) Has the war injured your society? 
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2) Has your general course of business been interrupted, arrested 
or suspended ? 

3) I)o the total sales of 1916 show an increase or a decrease on those 
of the corresponding months of 1914-1915? 

4) How many of your members are now under arms? 

5) Is your administrative committee complete or are some members 
lacking to it ? 

(>) Tf it be not complete why has it been impossible to nominate 
members to fill the vacant places? 

7) Does the committee meet regularly? 

<S) If not, win not ? 

<)) IIow are you books kept ? 

10) How are your warehousing and sales managed ? 

it) Have you an inadequate staff? 

12) What are the other disabilities from which you suffer or with 
vvhich you are threatened ? 

13) What is your opinion cn the society’s present condition, and 
what expedients might, in vour opinion, extricate it from its difficulties? ” 

The circular accompanying this interrogatory intimates that the scheme 
already mentioned, for the interior reorganization of the societies, tends to 
make the Italian co-operative movement “ more scientifically cohesive ”, 
in that B groups the different forms of co opcu ative societies together on 
the basis of the community of their trading and industrial interests. 


* 


* 


S TOWARDS oKXKKAJ, STATISTICS OF THE C YTH 01,10 RURAL BANKS — Coopt- 
niziont po point t oigan <>l thi Fidnazumt liahana <Uih m su nu«//, [No ^ Pmma, 
i s May 


Among the most important actions of tlie lately reorganized Fed era- 
zione italiana delle utssc rurali catloliehe of Bologna, its compilation of the 
general statistics of the rural Catholic banks deserves notice. This year 
the federation has already published a list of these banks (i) showing that in 
1915 there were about 2,000 of them. Wishing to know their financial posi- 
tion it has now decided to prepare more ample figures ; and for this purpose 
has drawn up a form of questions which it has distributed This asks the 
societies to supply the following facts : 
j) name and cite of the society ; 

b) legal form whether it has collective or limited liability ; 


(1) Fknco delk casst ruralt {'iocuttd cooperative in name colkttivo) e allre piccolo coopera- 
tive di crediio esistentt nel 191*5. Parma, Coojvrativa Eiliiriec L. Buffctti, 1916. 
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c) year of foimation ; 

d) number of members ; 

c) amount of capita 1 in charts, working capital and reserve funds ; 

f) total amount of various deposited liabilities ; 

n) other liabilities — current accounts, bills of exchange issued, re- 
discount of bills of exchange ; 

h) loans made — securities on hand ; 

i) capital in credit establishments ; 

9) other assets - credits, merchandise, machines etc. ; 

/) final observations - credit instit ill ions lending to the bank or 
with which it has a balance ; institutions connected with it and founded 
near it ; annual amount of collective agricultural purchases. 

We will in due course report the result* of this statistical enquiry which 
will show the actual imp< rtancc of the Catholic ruial banks and enable the 
federation to undertake that general reorganization of the co-operative cre- 
dit societies which has for some time been the object of its ambition. 


SI’AIN 


CO <)P1,KAT1VI< CONSUMPTION IN C \TAL,ONIA. 
Nth vcai. No ’,s, Ram lor, a, April rpi<> 


Bulletin tin “ Musio Sonul' 


The Mu sc’o social of Barcelona sent to the consumers’ co-operative so- 
cieties in Catalonia a form of questions which aims at an exact knowledge 
of the development in this district of co-opei ation in consumption. This 
form asked each co-operative society for facts as to the number of its mem- 
bers and the value represented by its operations in 1915. 

With the answers it received the Masco Social drew up various tables. 
These have an interest although they do not entirely fulfil expectations. 
It is, for instance, legrettable that they do not distinguish between urban 
and rural co-operative societies, and that the nature of the articles sold, 
and the proportions in which they are sold, arc not shown. It is true 
that the Museo Social in bringing forward these tables states that such 
omissions are partly due to its own moderation in enquiry, since it proposes 
to make later, more complete investigations, and wished not to discourage 
the interested co-operative societies, and not to increase any unwillingness 
they might have to supply facts. 

We take the chief data contained in these tables. 
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Number and Membership of Co-operative Societies . 




Number of Co operative 
Societies 

Number 

Average 


Provinces 


I 

of 

Membership 



registered 

j ha\ ing sup 
plied facts 

Members 

of a Societv 

Barcelona 


| 179 

I27 

13,902 

1 

1 loo 

Gerona 


‘11 

1 32 

10,548 

42 ) 

Lcrida 

: 

1 14 

1 ^ 

193 

4 s 

Tanagorui 


70 

30 

4 ,boS 

I Co 


Catalonia 

3°7 

193 

2d, |5i 

I *)2 


According lo the number ot their members the co operative societies 


are distributed as follows 


Co operative Societies hav mg 

Barcelona 


T y ss than 25 



members 

3 1 

2<> 

t< 

» 50 

> 

27 

» 51 

» 

75 

» 

21 

» 76 

)> 

100 

» 

22 

) IOI 

» 

250 

> 

ib 

) 251 

» 

500 

» 

7 

» 501 


1000 

» 

1 


Moit thill loot) » 2 


Number ot Co opetutive Societies 


< rerona 

I crida 

1 a rragou 1 

total 

5 






4 


4 

3 S 

2 

— 

5 

2 S 

2 

1 

7 

32 

7 

— 

n 

34 

C> 

— 

1 

M 

2 

— 

1 

t 

1 

— 

1 

7 


If we examine the; operations of these societies in 191s we obtain the 
following figures 


Provinces 

Barcelona 
Gerona . . 
Lerida. . 
Tarragona . . 
Catalonia 


Total value 
of sales 


Average value of sales 
m each societv 


pesetas 

11 , 160,486 

3.512,232 

I 7.725 

1,297,08 

15 , 988,411 


pesetas 

87,877 

109,757 

4.431 

43.265 

82,841 
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As regards the value of tlieir sales the co-ojuerative societies are dis- 
tributed as follows : 


Barcelona Gerona Tarragona Terida Catalonia 


Groups : Co-operative Societies 
having annual sales of value of : 






less than 10,000 pesetas 

14 

5 

4 

5 

28 

rom 10,001 to 25,000 

» . . 

21 

0 

- 

6 

33 

» 25,001 » 50,000 

» . . 

39 

3 

— 

9 

5i 

» 50,001 » 75,000 

» . , 

1 8 

6 

- 

6 

30 

» 75,001 » 100,000 

» . . 

13 

3 

— 

2 

18 

» 100,001 » 250,000 

» 

14 

f> 

- 

2 

22 

» 250,001 » 500,000 

>♦ 

6 

2 

- 

— 

8 

more than 500,000 

» . . 

2 

1 

— 


3 


Number of Co-operative vSoeieties 
having sold to each member in 
the year value of 


less than 


250 pesetas . . . 

11 

8 

4 

11 

34 

from 

251 

to 

500 » .... 

18 

14 

- 

8 

40 

» 

5 oi 

)) 

750 » . . . . 

33 

8 


9 

50 

)> 

751 

» 

1,000 » .... 

18 

2 

— 

1 

21 

» 

I ( OOI 

)) 

1,250 » .... 

14 

— 

- 

1 

15 

)> 

1,251 

)) 

T ,500 » .... 

8 

- 


— 

8 

» 

1,501 

» 

1.750 > .... 

5 

- 

— 


5 


U 75 i 

)) 

2,000 » .... 

5 

— 

- 

— 

5 

» 

2,001 

)> 

2,500 » .... 

4 

— 



4 

» 

2,501 

)) 

3,000 » .... 

5 



- 

5 

more than 


3,000 » .... 

6 

- 

- 

- 

(> 


In conclusion we note that if the proportion of the population of each 
province to the number of members of co-operative societies within it 
be calculated, it will be found that Ihe laltei constitute 1 21 per cent, of the 
population in the province of Baicelona, 3 29 percent, in that of Gerona, 
067 per cent, in that of J y erida, and r 42 per cent in that of Tarragona 


UNITED STATES 


A RURAI* CO-OPERATIVE I#AUNDRY - - Hangon (C H ) in the Yearbook of Ihe l S IV 
parfment of Agrtcultwe , 1915 

In an article in this Review (1) we have resumed the ambitions of 
farmers in the United States as regards the improvement of their domestic 


(1) Issue of December 1915, 6tli year, No 12 “ What American Farmers ntcri ” 
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conditions, ambitions which were discovered by an inquiry made by the 
Federal Department of Agriculture 

The tendency of women of the farmer class is to substitute, wherever 
possible, mechanical for human labour, thus effecting an economy in time 
if not in money. Of their domestic duties that of doing the household wash- 
ing is among the most burdensome, and they seek to render it less fatiguing 
by using laundry labour-saving machines as much as is possible at home. It 
is not surprising that the idea of founding a co-operative laundry, to 
supply the needs of a rural community, was very favourably received at 
Chat field in Minnesota. 

The members of the local co-operative creamery decided in the spring 
of 1912 to use a sum of $2,000 — representing deferred dividends — in 
order to build an addition to the creamer} which should serve as a laundry, 
provided a corporation were organized to whom it could be let. The 
local Farmer’s Club supported the scheme by a vote in which women as well 
as men had part. A committee was appointed to study other laundries 
of this description ; and the organization was perfected, purchasers of stock 
were secured, the company was incorporated, the building erected and 
its plant procured so rapidly that the laundry was able to begin work on 
2 December in the vsame year. 

The company is organized under the co-operative laws of the State. 
Its capital is fixed at $5,000 in shares of $5 each, each shareholder 
having only one vote. The company after paying 6 per cent, dividends on 
all shares refunds a portion of the remaining surplus in the form of a rebate. 
About 30 per cent of the capital stock is held by the townspeople who are 
not shareholders in the creamery company. The creamery company owns 
the building which it lets to the lanndrv company tor $10 a month — a rent 
equivalent to 6 per cent, of the capital invented 111 it — , and it supplies 
power and heat lor about $15 a mouth. 

The laundry usually employs eight persons • the superintendent, an 
experienced laundryman who receives $25 a week, a forewoman in re- 
cent of 20 cents an hour, and six girls each in receipt ot 15 cents an hour. 
The employees are directly responsible to the manager who is the secretary 
of the laundry company and of the creamery’s board of directors 

The building measures 30 by 70 feet and cost about $2,000. The equip- 
ment cost about $3,000, and is sufficient to do washing bringing in about 
$400 a week. Itb of the most modern type, comprising one one-compartment 
and two three-compartment wooden washers, an extractor, a soap and a 
starch cooker, a five roll mangle, two compartment drying rooms, various 
ironing machines and utensils, a dip wheel starcher, trucks, baskets and & 
standard scale. The washing is subjected to steam under pressure ~ 
disease germs being thus destroyed ~ and no chemicals whatsoever ate 
employed but only t he purest soap 

Five cents are charged for a pound of washing, including ironing on 
the flat and ironing all underwear and stockings. An extra charge, base$ 
on the time required for the work by an expert hand-ironer, is made fat/ 
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all ironing which cannot be done in a mangle. The average weekly cost 
of a family's washing is $1.05. 

The farmers bring their washing when they bring their cream, and 
fetch it on the following trip, and consequently enjoy a 10 per cent, re- 
bate on their laundry bills. The sum of the latter is deducted from their 
monthly cream cheques Within the city limits washing is collected and 
delivered by a local drayman and paid for on delivery. 

The business of the Chatfield Co-operative Laundry has developed 
steadily since its foundation, as appears from the following financial state- 
ment . 



I Fust month, 

j Ducmbci 1912 

I i Jan 1013 to 

1 1 Jan 1914 

| 1 Jan 1914 to 

1 Jan. 1915. 

Tot»l H*CCipl« . 

} 

' $ 3 M 95 

$5,065 05 

1 $ S,Ss 6 02 

Washes 

li 2O223 

1 3,&45 U 

1 4,56988 

Dividend 

1 1 > o<* 

150 00 | 

! 150 00 

Rebal c 

! 

506.50 

5S5 (m> 

Running expenses 

| 20 t )2 

5^3 oi 

53 ° 51 

1 


Statements bv it* customers prove that the laundry is giving full 
satisfaction. 

“ In the conservation of mothers on the farm ", writes one farmers 
wife, '‘rural co-operative laundries rank first, in my opinion Having 
bad 25 years’ experience as a farmer’s wife, I can say that I have taken more 
comfort the past three years than ever before because of having dispensed 
with the washing and ironing. This change gives one two days of recrea- 
tion that I can call my own every week and aLo gives me more time in 
which to accomplish the household duties I have never had cause for 
complaint, as all articles come back in good condition and I see no reason 
why the work is not as satisfactory as that at home, if not better . The men 
on farms have sane ideas about the laundry as a labour saver, and are proud 
of the fact that by milking a tew extra cows to compensate for the outlay, 
they are doing their share to help lighten the household work 




Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


SWITZERLAND. 


PARTICULAR FORMS OF AGRICULTURAL INSURANCE. 

bj T)i G. Kixe/v. 


The Federal Department of Public Economy has recently issued to 
the Swiss press a communication which gives the results of the invest- 
igations made by the Agricultural Commission for the Encouragement and 
the Improvement of the Cultivation of Cereals. It recognizes the import- 
ance of agricultural organizations in this connection. In order that Swiss 
agricultural enterprise, which lias the advantage of favourable conditions 
of climate and soil, may increase the area in which products are cultivated 
and improve its yield, the formation and the action of agricultural organi- 
zations, aiming at a rational popularization of the most recent discoveries 
of science and agricultural economy, must be encouraged. 

And since among agricultural organizations institutions of thrift are 
notably important, we will mention in these pages several forms of agricul- 
tural insurance, which have an interest due not only to their development 
within the territory of the Confederation but also to the possibility that they 
may eventually be found in other countries. 


§ i. Insurance of vineyards against hate. 

In a preceding article on the law and the organization of agricultural 
insurance in Switzerland (r) we spoke of the mutual insurance society against 
hail formed by the owners of vineyards in the canton of Neuchatel under the 

[i) See International Review of Agricultural Economics , vol. EXIV, 7th yeai, No. 4, 
April 1916, p. 37 
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name of “ Le Earagrele $ \ We then indicated what were the particular 
obstacles to the development of this society within its much restricted sphere 
and the grave risks incurred in insuring vines which are among the agricul- 
tural assets most liable to injury by hail. 

Since this mutual insurance society, which was founded in 1875, has 
discharged its functions for more than thirty years to the entire satisfaction of 
the local viticulturists, we think there is interest in the chief rules by 
which it works, and the chief results shown by its last report, kindly sent 
to us by the directors. 

The head quarters of the society are at Neuchatel and the duration 
of its existence is not determined. Its object is wholly or partly, and accord- 
ing to and within the limits fixed by its by-laws, to guarantee the vineyards 
of its members against losses consequent on damage by hail. 


* 

* * 

a) Conditions of admission. Premiums and indemnities. Every owner 
of vineyards in the territory of the canton of Neuchatel may become a mem- 
ber of the association. It is to be noted that, according to the new federal 
census of 1 December 1910, the canton had 134,910 inhabitants distributed 
in 69 communes, and that the area of its territory was only 808 square kilo- 
metres. 

The signature of the membership form implies an obligation to pay the 
annual premiums, and any supplementary contribution which may be 
needed in order to meet claims and pay the costs of administration Every 
member is bound for one year only • it might be expedient, or the sake of 
the stability of the society, to extend the contract over several years. 

The annual premiums is fixed at 6 per cent, of the insmed value. A 
supplementary contribution is due, by the provision of the administrative 
council only if the ordinary premiums and a sum taken from the reserve 
funds do not suffice to meet claims. This supplementary subscription 
is assessed proportionately to the normal premium, being equivalent to 
not less than 20 per cent, and not more than 100 per cent, of its amount 

All owners of vineyards are considered as insured for the current year 
if they ha\e been members of the society for the pieceding year and have 
not rescinded their contract in writing before 1 April. Like all associations 
for insurance against loss the society does not become in any respect fully 
active until the premium has been paid. 

The insured person may extend the guarantee to cover other vineyards 
or increase the sum for which he is insured in any month of the year, so long 
as the new insurance do not cover vineyards already injured by hail. 

The annual premium is payable at the offices of the society or its auth- 
orized representatives. If insurance contributions have not been paid on 
I April they are formally demanded in the first fortnight of May, and a 
refusal to respond fully qualifies for expulsion from the society. 

Members who have resigned or been expelled lose all and every right 
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to the property of the society, particularly to the reserve funds. Members 
are exempted from all individual responsibility as regards obligations as- 
sumed by the society, which are guaranteed solely by the property possessed 
by the society in its own right. 

An interesting limitation is established by Article 9 of the by-laws. 
This aims at avoiding what are called accumulated risks, in other words at 
preventing losses from occurring with particular intensity in a given zone 
of the territory in which the society operates, an eventuality which would 
endanger the balance between premiums and reserves. To avoid this ag- 
glomeration of risks, insurance societies operating within a large territorial 
sphere select risks carefully. They often consent to insure within determined 
communes or groups of communes only up to a certain value, considered 
as the maximum or full risk, or else they exact payment of additional 
premiums, or reinsure a part of the risks for which they have become 
liable. The society of “ I y e Paragrele ” contents itself however with 
establishing a certain proportion between the insured value and the area 
of cultivated land. No vineyard extending over an “ ouvrier ” of 352 square 
metres can be insured for less than 50 francs or more than 100 francs. In 
every case the indemnity is proportionate to the damage caused by the hail. 

* 

* * 

In case of a loss incurred the member must notify the directors of the 
society in writing, immediately or, at latest, within eight days. No claim 
is considered after the lapse of this period. 

Payment of indemnities is provided : (1) by the net product of paid up 
premiums ; (2) by the profits of the society’s property ; (3) by means of sums 
taken from the reserve funds ; (4) by the levy of supplementary premiums. 

If the net product of the premiums, the interest on the society's capi- 
tal in shares and the deductions from the reserve funds do not suffice to 
pay all indemnities and cover costs of administration, the society may have 
recourse to a levy of supplementary premiums until these shall have become 
equivalent to 100 per cent, of the ordinary premiums. If then indemnities 
cannot yet be paid fully the society is authorized to reduce them for all 
insured persons, proportionately. 

If at the close of a financial year there be a balance of receipts, such 
excess profits are paid into the reserve funds. 

The society cannot take more than half the amount of these to meet 
claims in one year. 


# 

* * 

b) Estimate of losses. ~~ A first and rapid estimate of losses is made 
within ten days of the fall of hail. Indemnities are then fixed by a commission 
of experts composed of three members, two mominated by the administra- 
tive council and one by the communal council of the district in which the 
hail fell. 
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In this interesting case the collaboration of an agricultural association 
with a public body has caused no important difficulties ; and it would be 
instructive to endeavour to apply the same method to other branches 
of insurance, for such limited intervention of the commune tends to popu- 
larize the theory and practice of thrift among agriculturists, while it in- 
creases public confidence in the insurance society. 

The administrative council of the society also nominates two sup- 
plementary members who may make estimates as a subsidiary commission 
if the claims be numerous. This arrangement is also very practical : it 
is obvious that in the interests both of the society and of the insured persons 
estimates should be made as soon as possible after the damage has been in- 
curred, for their justice is thus better guaranteed and fraud on the part of 
unscrupulous insured persons can be avoided. 

It is also noteworthy that in order better to secure the impartiality 
of the commission it is laid down that experts nominated by the admin- 
istrative council may not exercise their office in the place which they 
inhabit 

The experts hold office for three years, after which their tenure may 
be continued They are summoned together by the directors of the society. 

When an estimate has been made it is communicated to the interested 
owners, either by letter or by a notice in the official gazette of the canton, 
the office of the society in which the results of the investigations may be 
examined being indicated. If the insured person be not satisfied he may de- 
mand a second investigation, and this will be made by three other experts, 
one of them nominated by the administrative council, one by the communal 
council and the third by the interested person. 

The demand should be presented in writing to the directors, within 
eight clays of the appearance of the communication as to the results of the 
investigations. The costs of the second investigation are chargeable half 
to the society and half to the owner presenting the demand. 

♦ 

* * 

c) Administrative inganization. - The organs of the society are : (i) the 
general meeting of members ; (2) the administrative council ; (3) the direc- 
tors, (4) the officials. 

The general meeting of all the members is usually held once a year, if 
possible in November. An extraordinary general meeting may be sum- 
moned whenever the administrative council thinks fit, or at the written 
demand of at least one tenth of the members. 

The summons is by notices published at least fifteen days before the 
meeting in the official gazette of the canton and another newspaper of the 
canton of Neuchatel. 

In general the deliberations of the meeting are valid, whatever number 
of members be present at it, and its resolutions are passed by an absolute 
majority of the members present. These resolutions are of course binding 
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on all members, even those absent from the meeting at which they were 
passed. Each member has only one vote. 

The principal duties of the general meeting aie to nominate the admi- 
nistrative council and the officials ; to examine reports submitted by the 
council ; and to deliberate as to modifications of the b\ laws, and as to the 
dissolution or continuation of the society, etc. In case of dissolution the 
business of liquidation will devolve on the administrative council ; and the 
balance of property held by the society will be appiopiiated to an ob- 
ject of public utility favouring viticultme in the canton. 

No motion proposed by an individual member may be the subject 
of deliberation at a meeting if notice of it have not been sent to the adminis- 
trative council at least fifteen days beforehand, and if il have not been 
examined by the council. 

The general meeting is presided over by the president of the adminis- 
trative council, or, failing him, by another uiembci of the council. 

Every motion for a modification ot the by-laws must be enteied on 
the list of the agenda of the meeting at which it is to be discussed. It will 
not be carried except by a majority of at least two thitds ot the members 
present at the meeting. A motion foi the dissolution oi the society cannot 
be carried except by a majority of at leu-t three fomlfis of the members 
present at a meeting. 


* 

* * 

The administrative council is composed of five members, chosen from 
all the members of the society by a secret ballot at a general meeting, to 
hold office for three years. They may be re-elected. The council nomin- 
ates from among its own numbei a president and a sect clary, the latter 
receiving a fee. 

The administrative council has most extensive powers as regards the 
conduct of the society’s business. It has the duty of nominating the di- 
rector and fixing the amount of his remuneration, convoking the general 
meeting, and submitting to it financial statements and, in relation to them, 
a report on the action and development of the society. Council members 
may not vote at general meetings when their own actions are undei discus- 
sion. 

The council must also fix, within the limits prescribed by the b\-laws, 
the amount to be taken from the reserve funds for payment of indemnities, 
the amount of supplementary premiums, and, when need arises, the pro- 
portion in which indemnities are to be reduced. 

Council members receive for their attendance counters to which the 
general meeting affixes a value; and this system of remuneration seems to 
be both practical and entirely suitable. Tt is true that the administrators 
of many mutual aid societies give their services quite gratuitously, but as 
Gobbi justly observes in his well known study of societies of this type - • the 
system of unpaid administration has more drawbacks than it has a'dvan- 
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tages. It is clear that ambition or philanthropy may always induce many 
persons to desire umpaid offices, but the societies cannot by their means 
always secure the assiduous services of competent persons. 

“ In proportion as the number of those who do not need to be paid for 
their work diminishes, and the difference between the social positions of 
those employed on administrative work and on agricultural or industrial 
production grows slighter, the unpaid administrative offices tend to 
disappear 

In its external relations the society is represented by the president of 
the administrative council and the director In such capacity they can 
by their collective signatures impose obligations on the society. One or 
two administrative councillors can replace them as regards this function 
if necessary. 

The director of the society is nominated by the administrative council 
He can be chosen from among the members or otherwise. His honoraria 
and other fees are fixed by the council. He has especial charge of the 
finance, being expected to superintend the recovery of premiums and the 
payment of indemnities. 

The officials are nominated every year by the general meeting and 
are obliged to present an annual report on their activities. They re- 
ceive counters for their attendance equal in value to those given to the mem- 
bers of the administrative council. 

d) Financial Statement of the Society of “ Le Paragrele ” for 1935. 
Grants in Aid of Insurance against Hail . — 1915 was a good year for 
the society. Only one fall of hail was recorded and therefore only 316 
francs was paid in indemnities. The risks of hail vary very much from year 
to year ; and therefore, after covering the costs of estimates and investi- 
gations and of administration, the society prudently paid its excess profit 
— of 33,000 francs — into its reserve funds. In 1915 its membership 
was 528 ; and its receipts amounted to 37,443 francs, including premiums 
for 34,007 francs, 3,338 francs in interest, and a balance of 85 francs from 
the preceding year. The general costs of administration amounted to 
3,928 63 francs, including 365.20 francs for taxes, 284.70 francs for print- 
ing, 12453 francs for notices in newspapers, publications etc; 2,750.35 
francs for fee v s and sums paid to agents ; 370.90 francs for office expenses ; 
and 32.95 francs for commissions to the bank. Honoraria paid to experts 
amounted only to 78.65 francs. 

On the credit side the financial statement shows a balance on hand 
of 821.72 francs ; 48,324.25 francs due from various debtors ; and 60,018 
francs in securities, comprising about 9,000 francs in Swiss railway bonds, 
left in the Federal Department of Finance as a legal cautionary deposit, 
and the remainder in bonds of various credit institutions of the Swiss can- 
tons (canton of Neuchatel, Cantonal Bank of Thurgovia, Land Credit of 
Neuchatel, etc,), and deposited in the bank of Pury and Co. in Neuchatel. 
On the debit side occur indemnities amounting to 316 francs, 108,750 
francs as the amount of reserve funds (increased, as has been said, by 
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33,000 francs during the year), and 97.97 francs as a balance to carry over 
to 1916. 

From the report rendered by the ad ministrative council to the general 
meeting of members and dated 9 December 1915 we learn, among other 
things, that by a decree of ir December 1914 the Federal Council reduced 
the federal grant in aid of insurance against hail to 20 per cent, of the 
amount of the premiums, from its former level of 25 percent. The cantonal 
authority, on the other hand, maintained its similar grant at its former level, 
that of 25 per cent, of the premiums. These grants are a result of Article 13 
of the federal law of 22 December 1893 as to the improvement of agricul- 
ture, and Article 76 of the rule of 10 J uly 1896 for its application. The fe- 
deral may never surpass the cantonal grant in amount. 

The system of grants in aid has been criticized by some writers, who 
observe that the product of taxes paid by the community in general is 
appropriated to pay these grants which profit only one class, namely the in- 
sured agriculturists. It has been retorted that a general interest is in 
some sort concerned, that of the stability of agricultural revenues and the 
diffusion of principles of thrift among those who need to practise them. A 
second criticism is that agriculture is liable to many other losses which also 
the State ought to take into consideration. Mr. Muller, an official of the 
Federal Department of Agriculture, has stated in a pamphlet on the subject, 
published in 1886, that a single late frost can ruin the products of about 
30,500 hectares of vineyards and thus cause a loss of 20 to 30 millions. A 
cold and wet spring can injure all the fruit trees, which often furnish 
no less an income than the vineyards. Kxessive drought can enforce a 
reduction of live stock, the sole resource of many agriculturists. Rainy 
summers can reduce hay and corn harvests by 25 per cent, and thus cause a 
loss of several millions. A long series of the further misfortunes which, too 
often, kill the hopes of agriculturists, might be cited. 

However the grants in aid are justifiable in view of the peculiar ob- 
stacles to the development of insurance against hail in Switzerland, whether 
these exist because the risk varies very much from one district to another, 
or because the property to be guaranteed is particularly liable to damage 
by hail. 

It should be noted that, except in the canton of Tessin, all the land of 
the Confederation on which the harvests can be insured lies on the northern 
slopes of the Alps between the J ura and the Rhine, and can be largely de- 
vastated by a single hail storm, as Mr. Muller recalls when he cites the case 
of a fall of hail in 1831 which affected all Switzerland from Geneva to Take 
Constance. The example of the society of " Te Paragrcle ”, whose organiz- 
ation we have explained, is the more noteworthy because of the grave risks 
to which vineyards are subject. It is, for instance, notorious that the same 
fall of hail will often do from twice to five times as much damage to vine- 
yards as to cornfields. It is evident that the difficulties inherent in the 
fixing of a tariff for premiums and in the paying of indemnities have been 
surmounted by that spirit of solidarity which characterizes all local mutual 
aid societies. 
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5} 2 . Insurance against the risk of floods 


A) (xencYul remarks Insurance against the risk of floods aims in 
general at indemnifying for any damage done to the insured property (real 
estate or agiicitltural products) by the sudden flooding of the banks of a 
stream of water, oi b\ the spate of streams or falls 

In i2 societies, three of them being Swiss, one Fiench and eight 
German, weie authorized to undertake this branch of insurance The 
l'reuch society, “ 1/ assurance geneiale des eaux et autres accidents 
mobihers et lmmobiliers ” makes this form of insurance the principal branch 
of its activity In all the other societies such insurance is only accessory 
to insurance against file, accidents or civil liability The societies often 
assume, in addition to the risk of floods as described, that of the civil 
liability which owneis oi lessees of real estate may incur through any 
claims for indemnity lor damage done by water to a third party 

It should be noted that among the cliff eient societies operating in this 
sphere onl> the “ Nationale Suisse ” keeps the administration of lusuiance 
against the lisks of aqueducts and of floods separate a just distinction 
since - as the Federal Office for the Superintendence of Insurance Soci- 
eties notes - they are two fundamentally different forms of insurance, 
having in common only the element which causes accidents 

The “ Nationale Suisse ” is also the only society which can insure Swiss 
agriculturists against the risk of spate's resulting on rain or thaw As the 
Office for Superintendence observes, although insurance against this risk 
may at first seem hardly possible, some remarkable statistics collected in 
Switzerland and Germane allow 7 its gravity to be determined up to a cer- 
tain point and even fin tush guidance for the calculation of premiums This 
fonu of insurance remains however very dangerous for societies practising 
it, and needs especial precautionary rules, as will be seen when we presently 
state the conditions on which policies are issued 

The societies letain liability to only a small part of each risk they assume, 
tiansfeiring the remainder to various other societies of coinsurance or rein- 
surance It should be remembered that coinsurance differs from reinsurance: 
there is in the case of coinsurance, no maximum limit of full risk remaining 
a charge on the first society assuming the risk, and excess profits are 
divided among several societies. On the other hand the different enterprises 
which are coinsured share directly the responsibility for meeting claims. 
Thus each society incurs an obligation to the insured person for the 
portion of risk it has assumed in coinsurance. 
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As this table, borrowed from the Federal Office of Superintendence, 
shows, insurance against the risk of aqueducts in Switzerland represented 
at the end of 1913 a capital of 122,507,459 francs as against 117,067,055 
francs at the end of 1912, giving thus an increase of 5,440,404 francs on the 
figures of the preceding year, which is 4.6 per cent, of the insured capital at 
the end of 1912. The paid up premiums amounted to 190,683 francs, as 
against 176,471 francs in 1912 and 159,863 in 1911. The sum of the claims 
met also increased, from 34,664 francs in 1911 to 38,519 francs in 1912 and 
to 48,749 francs in 1913, namely, in relation to the premiums, by [21.7, 21.9 
and 23.5 per cent. 

It appears finally that in this branch of insurance the insured sums 
are as a rule relatively small. O11 the other hand the payment of indemni- 
ties is sufficiently complicated ; and hence it arises that the general costs, 
particularly those of administration and provision, are somewhat high in 
proportion to the net premiums. I11 1913 this proportion averaged 40 per cent, 
while in 1911 and 1912 it averaged 38.4 and 37.9 per cent., respectively. 


* 

* * 


B) General terms of policies against risk of floods . — Of the general 
terms of policies to guard against the risk of floods, kindly communicated 
to us by the Swiss National Insurance Company of Basle, we will indicate 
those most interesting to agricultural landowners. We will divide them, 
as is customary, into three groups, according to whether they refer to the 
selection of risks, the calculation of premiums or the investigation of losses. 

a) Selection of risks. — The society insures only against accidents which 
are immediately and exclusively the result of overflow, this term mean- 
ing an exceptional increase of the waters indicated in the policy, such as 
that produced by rain and thaws, causing these waters to surpass the level 
fixed in the jxriicy. Loss occasioned by such floods, whether as a conse- 
quence of impact, pressure, stagnation of the water or decay of the objects 
it sweeps away, obstruction, melting of ice, erosion, damp, obstruction by 
mud or sand, formation of marshes or landslips, is covered by the insur- 
ance, as are the risks attaching to the works of salvage or restoring waters 
to their course which circumstances render necessary. As a precautionary 
measure a part of the risk, varying in different cases, is always left 
chargeable to the insured person. 

Losses which are the normal result of the water’s constant action and 
can be foreseen, or which are determined by causes independent of floods 
— as rains, storms, avalanches, earthquakes, and the breaking of dikes or 
other works regulating the course of a river -- are not insured against. 
Similarly, as is usual in cases of insurance against loss, the insurance does 
not cover the indirect loss consequent on an accident — such as, for example, 
a loss of profit on the part of a freehold farmer, the interruption of agricul- 
ture, the loss of rents, liability towards third parties, etc. — except where 
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the policy is issued on especial conditions and fixed additional premiums 
are paid. 

When the contract is concluded the insured person should indicate 
in writing all circumstances known to him which can affect the risk and de- 
termine it. If information thus supplied be afterwards found to be inex- 
act, or given in bad faith or carelessly, the society is not only exonerated 
from obligation to pay indemnities, but can further retract the contract 
within a month. While the contract is in force the insured person is also 
strictly bound to apprise the society of every important change in the na- 
ture of the risk. 

The society reserves the right to cause at any moment inspections of all 
real and personal estate exposed to the risk, as well as of the watercourse 
in question. If the risk be aggravated without any action on the part of 
the insured person to limit its extent, the society may claim a proportionate 
increase of the premium or rescind the contract. 

Not only a removal of insured property which brings it nearer the 
water is held to constitute an aggravation of risk, but also every circum- 
stance affecting the course or basin of the water and capable of increasing 
the danger as, for example, an important accumulation of sand or trans- 
ported detritus, the deflection of the river bed, the erosion of land on the 
river banks, the construction in its vicinity of hydraulic works, a sudden 
felling of trees, a notable improvement of the soil etc. On the other hand if 
the risk diminish, the insured person has the light to a fair reduction of his 
premium. 

Preventive measures adapted to a diminution of the losses consequent 
on floods ought to be taken in good time. The insured person is bound to 
watch the water course carefully, bearing in mind the facts always officially 
published with regard to it by the local authorities ; and if a flood occur he 
should rapidly get in hand the salvage of insured property 

The insurance contract is renewed year by year In the case of a con- 
veyance of the insured property the rights and obligations created by the 
insurance contract pass to the conveyee, if he do not within fourteen days 
the conveyance repudiate such contract 


* 

* * 

b) Calculation of premium.— Premiums and accessory payments must 
be paid in advance, at the time named in the policy. If the premium be 
not paid in time the society gives notice in writing to the insured person, 
and if he do not then fulfil his obligation within fourteen days, his right to 
an indemnity is interrupted and the society may annul his contract or 
seek to recover the premium by legal process. 

The amount of premiums is calculated with reference to meteorolog- 
ical statistics, to the hydrography of the district and to its condition as 
regards works of hydraulics and forestry, to the artificial and strengthening 
works affecting the water course, and to the value of the insured property 
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and the extent of its liability to such injury as the waters may cause. The 
insured person may obtain a rebate if he pay his insurance premiums for 
several years. In 1914 the piemiums and net policy dues received by the 
Swiss National Insurance Company amounted to 3,912. 44 francs; the reserves 
for risks of the previous year, carried over, to 1,054.40 francs ; and in- 
terest to 32.45 francs. On the other hand reinsurance premiums paid by 
the society amounted to 749.35 francs ; claims met and defalcations on the 
part of persons reinsuring to 370.3b francs; sums paid to agents to 
46.68 francs ; general costs to 2.352 francs; the reserve for current risks to 
920.20 fiancs, and tin* reserve for claims in course of liquidation to 
531.25 francs. 

c) I \d nation oj losses. - - When an accident has occurred the insured 
person must immediately notify the society by telegram, and afterwards 
supply it with all information which can allow 7 the cause and the gravity of 
the loss to i)c determined 

Since insurance must never enrich the insured person, but merely 
indemnify him foi loss, if the sum foi which he has insured prove, at the 
time of the accident, to be greatei than his true loss, the society’s obligations 
arc limited to the value lost. On the other hand the society will pay an 
indemnity pioportionate only to the sum for which insurance has been 
effected, even if it appear, at the time of the accident, that such sum is 
less than the true loss incurred. 

The society is bound to tix the value of the loss incurred as early as pos- 
sible, taking into fair consideration the multiplicity of subsidies paid if 
the flood have affected a vast area. The estimate of losses is made : 

(1) for real estate - according to the amount of the cost of repair 
and reconstruction willi material similar to that previously employed, loss 
by wear and tear and increment resulting 011 maturity being taken into 
consideration ; 

(2) for implements of work, tools and agricultural machinery — accord- 
ing ho the amount of the cost of repair or the price of new and identical 
articles, the normal depreciation of the insured property by time and use 
being taken into consideration ; 

(3) for merchandize and products — according to the amount of costs 
of production, profits not realized because of the loss of products being left 
out of account, and th“ average price of products of the same kind and 
quality at the same time and place not being exceeded ; 

(4) for agricultural products insured by quantity — according to the 
average yield and prices at the time of harvest, the expenses of harvest 
being deducted. 

If the insured person consider the amount of his indemnity as fixed 
by the society's expert insufficient, he can ask for a new estimate within 
fourteen days of the time at which he was informed of the result of the 
first. The new investigation will be made by three experts, one of them 
being nominated by the insured person, one by the society and the third 
by the two others. If the two experts cannot agree on a third, or if the 
society or the insured persons do not nominate an expert within fourteen 
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days, the missing expert is chosen by lot, by a notary, from a list of experts 
supplied by the Swiss Association for Hydraulic Econom3 T and the Basle 
Chamber of Commerce. In any case no expert may be nominated from the 
number of any of those who have suffered loss by the flood. 

The indemnity is paid within fourteen days of the time at which it is 
definitely fixed. If the insured person have a right to secure payment for 
damages from a third party he cedes this right to the society, according 
to the measure in which it indemnifies him for such damages If the in- 
sured person do not take the necessary action for enforcing this right, 
or if he render such action difficult, the society is exonerated from obliga- 
tion to indemnify him for these damages according to the measure in which 
it might, in the place of the insured person, have enforced this right. These 
provisions cannot however be applied in cases of loss occasioned by a member 
of the insured person’s own household, or by action for which he is responsible, 
and it is clear that, since farms give a real livelihood to a certain number ol 
persons living in the same house as the owner, this exception is of par- 
ticular interest to agriculture If persons thus situated be responsible for 
the accident, the society is exempted from obligation to pay the indemnity, 
unless the terms of the contract contemplate insurance against the especial 
risk of civil liability towards third parties 


§ 3 Insurance against the accidents of agricueturae labour. 

The federal law of 13 June 1911 (1) as to insurance against sickness and 
accidents established, as is well known, compulsory insurance against ac- 
cidents to workmen and employees belonging to certain industries determined 
by this law, but did not include among these agricultural labourers, because 
it was considered that voluntary or optional insurance would better allow 
the especial conditions of agriculture, with respect to the varying factors in 
insurance (calculation of premiums, estimate of indemnities etc.), to be 
taken into account. 

Article 115 of the law does indeed provide that whoever is exempt 
from obligation to insure, and is at least 1O years old, can apply for leave to 
insure himself against the risk of accidents at the National Institute, if 
he reside in Switzerland. It is incumbent on the Federal Assembly to fix 
the conditions of voluntary insurance, and the law adds that in so doing 
it should take into account the especial conditions of agriculture, principally 
in relation to the declaration of accidents, preventive measures, insured 
subventions and the calculation of premiums. 

Finally, in consideration of the fact that voluntary insurance implies 
a sacrifice — an individual effort on the part of the insured person — and de- 
serves therefore to be encouraged, the law declares that the Confederation 


(1) Cf. International Review of Agricultural Economics, Vol XVIII, 3rd year, No 4, 
April 1912. 
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will grant a subsidy of one eighth of the total premium (that is for insurance 
against accidents in the course of employment or otherwise) to every vo- 
luntarily insured person whose annual income does not exceed 3,000 francs. 

It is very difficult to distinguish exactly between accidents in the course 
of employment and others. The law determines that all corporal injuries 
suffered by an insured person shall be considered to belong to the former 
category if they be incurred ( a ) in the course of work done for the manager 
of an enterprise brought under insurance or for his mandatories ; (fr) in the 
course of action taken by the insured person in the direct or indirect 
interest of such enterprise, and with the presumed consent of the person 
responsible for it or liis mandatories; (c) during intervals of work and 
before and after work, if the insured person by no fault of his own be on 
the premises of the enterprise or in its workshops or dangerous zone. All 
other corporal injuries resultant on accidents are considered however not 
to have been incurred in the course of employment. 

The ordinance of the Federal Department of 25 March of this year further 
defines the scope of the law, establishing by Article 9 " that farms and work 
auxiliary and accessory to farming, or contributing to the profits of agricul- 
tural enterprise or the rural domain, are reserved within the sphere of volun- 
tary insurance. 

“ This rule is applicable to works executed by a farmer with the aid 
of his staff or by other agricultural means, even if such works when consi- 
dered separately fall within the scope of Article 60 of the law. Transport 
by cart and work connected with wells are cases in point ", 

On the other hand according to this ordinance Article 60 affects and 
compels the insurance of works of construction and making terraces — such 
as the construction, demolition, alteration, restoration and upkeep of 
buildings ; the manufacture of building material ; the preparation and tech- 
nical direction of works of this kind ; every branch of the transport industry ; 
the working of mines and quarries ; and the extraction of minerals, gravel,, 
sand, etc. 

The federal ordinance which determines the scope of the law satisfies 
the needs of agricultural associations ; for it would have been difficult for 
the law to provide in detail for all the different kinds of voluntary insurance, 
in order to meet the particular exigencies of agricultural enterprises. 
It was well that no obstacle was placed in the way of insuring against the 
accidents of agriculture, and that within this sphere private initiative 
was allowed play. 


* 

* * 

The federal legislation in force distinguishes very properly between 
works of agriculture, properly so called, and works of forestry in which the 
risk of accidents is appreciably greater, and which often assume, whether 
by reason of the various machinery employed or of the particular conditions 
in which labour is recruited, the character rather of industrial enterprise. 
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To realize this it is enough to remember the complicated operations implied 
by regular tree -felling or the clearing away of plants, or the continual la- 
bour necessitated by the upkeep of a wood, or the frequent risk of falls 
from trees or ladders. 

However the law of 13 June 1911 did not subject works of forestry to 
especial rules. It is the law of 18 June 1915, the complement of that of 1911, 
which by Article 16, line e, declares that the Federal Council has the right 
to compel insurance in the case of works undertaken by public administra- 
tive or similar bodies. As appears from a communication kindly made to us 
by the director ot the Swiss Social Insurance Office, the different cantonal 
governments were invited to express their opinion as to whether it would 
be opportune also to subject works of forestry to the compulsion to insure, 
by applying to them Article 16 of the law of 1915. Since most of them gave 
an opinion 111 favour of such application the Federal Council established by 
Article 1906 its ordinance of 25 March of this year, which was promulgated 
at the instance of the Department of Public Kconomy, and established 
that “ if a public administrative body cause works of forestry to be carried 
out, the employees and the labourers employed on these works are insured 

This provision is consonant with the conditions of the industry of for- 
estry and the tendencies of modern social legislation, which in most Kuro- 
pean States regulates the organization of insurance against accidents of 
forestry by especial provisions, differing from those laid down in reference 
to agricultural enterprise in general. 

However, according to the federal ordinance to which we have just re- 
ferred, if an enterprise of foiestry, subject to insurance, comprise works 
which in no way expose the employees and labourers to the risks against 
which the enterprise is insured, these woiks are not covered by the insurance. 
By the terms oi the law as to labour, an enterprise which simultaneously 
employs insured and non-insured persons must have especial wages lists 
for the insured. 

It is noteworthy that for the puipose of the ordinance every admini- 
strative bod}" of the Confederation, the cantons, the districts, the arrondts^e- 
mtnts, the communes, the fractions of communes and the other public 
corporations (such as, for example, the unions for reafforestation, the agri- 
cultural universities or the collective domains) is taken to be a public ad- 
ministrative body. 


♦ 

♦ * 

The complementary" federal law of 18 June 1915 has an interest for 
agriculture in that it establishes rules for the annulment of insurance con- 
tracts previously binding on enterprises now subject to compulsory insurance, 
and these provisions apply, analogously, when persons voluntarily insured 
at the National Institute are afterwards subjected to compulsory insurance. 

Contracts for insurance against the liability of an employer for acci- 
dents and sickness incurred in the course of employment, by his labourers 
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and employees, are considered to be annulled if it be decided that the enter^ 
prise is subject to the rule of compulsory insurance. The annulment has 
full effect from the day on which such decision becomes definite, but not 
before the time at which the National Institute for Insurance against Acci- 
dents, which has its head quarters at Lucerne, takes action. Rights aris- 
en through accidents which occurred before the day of the annulment are 
reserved. 

The annulment of the contracts imposes no obligation on either con- 
tracting party to pay an indemnity. Nevertheless anyone having so stipu- 
lated must pay his premiums up to the date of the annulment ; premiums paid 
in advance up to a later date should be returned to the employer, who will 
give back their amount to his employees and labourers if these have paid 
in the first instance 

The ordinance further contains especial rules for insuring the regular 
payment of premiums; and it falls to the Federal Assembly to decide as to 
the application of these rules to voluntary insurance and the voluntary in- 
surance of outsiders in connection with agriculture Landowners are often 
exposed, perhaps more than industrial employers, to claims advanced 
by outsiders for indemnification of loss, whether because landowners have 
civil liability for the losses caused by peisons living with them or animals 
belonging to them, or because of the intensification of means of transport 
even in the country. 

In order to ensure, as has been said, the regular payment of premiums, 
the law prescribes that, on the motion of the National Institute, the presi- 
dent of the Federal Insurance Tribunal declares an action against an employ- 
er for the payment of a premium to have succeeded, without giving a 
hearing to the debtor if (a) the competent authority pronounce the enterprise 
to be subject to compulsory insurance, or such subjection be demanded 
by the persons interested for reasons mainfestly well founded ; (b) the rele- 
vant decisions have been communicated to the employer in the required 
form. This declaration having executive force is considered as the definite 
decision of an authority of the Confederation, in the sense of Article 81 of 
the federal law of n April 1889 on enterprise and bankruptcy. Thus a 
legal privilege is attached to the credit of premiums owed to the National 
Institute. 

All persons are considered to be insured who are labourers or employees 
in the service of an enterprise subject to insurance, and who, as an effect 
of their employment, are connected with its work. Apprentices, voluntary 
workers and persons practising their trade are considered as labourers. In 
the case of works of forestry a particular rule can be applied, namely that 
by which persons taking part in a communal enterprise, contemplated by 
public law, are considered as employees or labourers if they receive wages 
for thek work from the enterprise, 

In relation to agriculture there is, for very simple reasons, another 
important rule, that contained in Article 25 of the federal ordinance which 
has been several times dted. This lays down that “ the partner of an em- 
ployer, his parents and others of his family living with him in one house- 
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hold are not considered to be his employees or labourers unless they 
receive, for their work in connection with his enterprise, fixed wages in kind, 
contracted for in advance, and corresponding to such work, according to 
lqcal customs and natural principles of distribution 

★ 

* * 

Articles 26 to 46 of the federal ordinance of 25 March of this year mi- 
nutely regulate the procedure of subjecting the various enterprises to com- 
pulsory insurance, precisely determining the powers of the Department of 
Public Economy, the Swiss Social Insurance Office and the National In- 
stitute. 

In general the obligation to insure is first imposed by the National In- 
stitute on receiving notice from the employer, and on the motion of persons 
jurisdictorily interested in insurance, or simply in right of office. The 
ordinance contemplates also a collaboration of labourers and authorities, 
in that it declares that, for the purpose of investigating the character of an 
enterprise and deciding whether it be obliged to insure, the opinion of its 
labourers and other employees should whenever possible be heard. 

There is appeal against the Institute’s decision first to the Swiss Of- 
fice, then to the Federal Council. One must notice in this connection that 
as regards the retrospective character of the Institute’s decision, the ordin- 
ance establishes a distinction between accidents incurred in the course 
of employment and others. In the case of the former the decision having 
retrospective effect has efficacy from the moment at which the compulsion 
to insure is imposed. Its retrospective action is not however effective 
for more than a year before such compulsion w T as demanded, before the 
insured person or his assigns proposed to bring an action for the payment 
of indemnity, or before the Institute in right of its office proceeded to inves- 
tigate the obligation of the enterprise to insure. On the other hand in 
the case of accidents not occurring in the course of employment the decision 
enforcing insurance cannot have retrospective effect for more than three 
months before such time. 

The employer is obliged to inform his employees and workmen, by 
a placard or other means, of decisions made by the Institute as regards the 
application of the ordinance. For the sake of the necessary simplicity 
it is established that all notifications prescribed by the ordinance are val- 
id when they are sent by registered post. If one of the interested persons 
have not a known domicile in Switzerland or the territory of the adjacent 
States the notification concerning him is published in the official Swiss 
journal of commerce. Prescribed intervals are counted from the day im- 
mediately after the registered letter is received or such notice published. 

Among the most frequent arguments against the advisability of ex- 
tending insurance against the risk of accidents to agriculture is that which 
pleads the heavy burden such action would place on landed property, al- 
ready weighed down with taxation and exposed to the ever more formid- 
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able competition of trans-oceanic products. But this general objection is 
unfounded, since insurance is merely organized thrift and tends only to 
distribute, among all exposed to the risks, the losses which actually would 
accrue from the demands for indemnities made in the law courts by victims 
of accidents, while it effects all possible economies, or has recourse to a spe- 
cial capitalist entei prise, or makes use of a co-operative form of private or 
public right. 

Swiss legislation proceeds, very appropriately, by degrees If there- 
fore the economic importance of the forests which are ] mblic property be 
considered, as well as the numerous staff employed in them for works of 
guarding, planting, management, upkeep and utilization of products, the 
significance is easily understood of the cited recent laws and regulations, 
which aim at the methodical oiganization of insurance against accidents 
and the consequent retention, in increasing measure, of labour on its na- 
tive soil, by means of the modern expedients of social thiift. 
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PROVIDING CREDIT DURING PRODUCTION 

b> Cawi W Thomson 

Specialist itt Rural Oi h euuzation Office of Markets and Ratal Organization, l S 
Department of AgricuHuic 


The question of “ providing credit during production ” is for the 
most part a question of farm loans based on peisonal or collateral security 
rather than of loans based on farm mortgage security , and likewise it is 
ordinarily a question of loans for relatively short periods of time — i. e , 
for periods of less than one year 

The aim of this paper will be, therefore, to indicate the charges paid 
by farmers for loans on personal or collateral security in various parts of 
the country, to point out the factors that cause variations in these charges, 
to show the relations of existing banks to this class of farm loans, and to 
consider certain improvements that may be suggested in connection with 
this phase of rural credits 


§ i. Charges paid by farmers for loans 

From figures obtained by the Office of Markets and Rural Organiza- 
tion of the United States Department of Agriculture, beaiing on charges 
for farm loans based on personal security, averages by Suites have been 
computed as shown in Exhibit No i 
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Table I. — Loans to Farmers on Personal Security — Average Rates 
for Interest and for Total Cost. 

(Bv Geographical Divisions and States). 


Average 

Average | 

Geographical division and State 

interest 

total 


rate 

cost (r) j 

i 

New England : 



Maine 1 

6.5 

7-7 

New Hampshire 

6.0 

6.4 

Vermont 

5-9 

6.4 

i 

Massachusetts 

6.o 

6.5 

Rhode Island 

6.1 

7- 1 * 

Connecticut 

5,9 

6.2 

Middle Atlantic: 



New Yoik 

5-9 

7° 

New Jersey 

5.8 

6.6 

Pennsylvania 

5-9 

6.9 

East North Central : 



Ohio 

6-4 

7.2 

Indiana 

6.9 

7.6 

Illinois 

6.6 

7*4 

Michigan 

7-1 

9.2 

Wisconsin 

I 6 ' 5 

7.0 

West North Central: 



Minnesota 

8.3 

9.2 

Iowa 

7*5 

7-9 

Missouri 

1 7.7 

00 

06 

North Dakota 

11.0 

II.8 

South Dakota 

! 9.8 

xo.6 

Nebraska .... 

8.8 

9.3 

Kansas 

1 7.5 

8.8 

South Atlantic: 



Delaware 

6.0 

6.2 

Maryland 

6.0 

7.0 

Virginia 

6.3 

8.2 


(i) Average of estimated total cost, including 

extra charges, '* as reported by i or respondents. 


— — 

— 



Geographical division and State 

Average 

interest 

Average 

total 

1 

rate 

cost (1) 

South Atlant ic* Continue <1. 



West Virginia 

6.2 

6.9 

North Carolina 

6.6 

10.2 

.South Carolina 1 

8-3 

10.5 

Georgia * 

96 

11.8 

Florida 1 

9*2 

11.4 

East South Central * 



Kentucky 

7-3 

8.8 

Tennessee 

8.1 

99 

Alabama 

10.0 

12.4 

Mississipi 

s.? 

io.8 

West South Central: 



Arkansas 


12.4 

Louisiana 

! 9 -° 

! 11. 1 

Oklahoma 

t 12-5 

15-6 

Texas ... 

10.2 

1 12.2 

Mountain : 



Montana . . . . . 

1 "- 1 

I2.I 

Idaho 

| *<M 

*1*5 

Wyoming 

| 10.2 

ir.o 

Colorado 

j 10.6 


New Mexico 

11.4 

13*8 

Arizona 

1 10.0 

11. 1 

Utah 

8.8 

10.4 

Pacific , 



Washington 

j 9-8 

11.4 

* Oregon 

| 8.4 

9.6 

California 

' 8.4 

9.4 


discounts, bonuses, commissions, and any other 
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It appears that the average total cost on such loans — including 
interest and all extra charges — ranges from less than 6 l / 2 per cent, in 
the New England States to figures between 10 and 15 per cent, or even 
higher in the Southern and Rocky Mountain States ; that in those States 
of New England where the total cost is lowest — below 6 % per cent., — 
the average extra charge above the nominal rate is only about % per cent., 
and in the more highly developed farming regions of the corn belt, where 
the total cost ranges between 7 and 8 per cent., the average extra charge 
is less than 1 per cent On the other hand, in those States of the South 
and West that have the highest averages for total cost, the average extra 
charge often runs as high as 2 % and 3 % per cent. 

In New York and Pennsylvania the average nominal interest rate 
is less than 6 per cent, and the average total cost is 7 per cent In Illinois 
the average nominal rate is 6 6 per cent, and the average total cost 7 4 per 
cent In these States, therefoie, the average extra charge on personal loans 
is about 1 per cent In Iowa and Wisconsin the averages for the extra 
charge are only four tenths and five tenths per cent , respectively, the 
nominal rate in Iowa being 7 5 percent , with an average total cost of 7.9 
per cent , and the nominal rate m Wisconsin being 6 5, with an average 
total cost of 7 per cent One important factor which undoubtedly should 
be considered in looking for an explanation of the lower extra charges in 
Wisconsin and Iowa is the large percentage of loans in these States 
furnished to the farmer by small local banks, as will be noted later 

In North Carolina the average nominal rate i& 6 6 per cent, and in South 
Carolina 8 3 percent., showing a difference of 1 7 per cent The average 
total cost, however, is nearly the same in these two States, being 10 2 per 
cent m North Carolina and 10 5 per cent, in South Carolina The 6 per 
cent, legal rate in North Carolina undoubtedly accounts for the low nomi- 
nal figure reported for that State Apparently the loan agencies of North 
Carolina make up in extra charges what they are not permitted to collect 
as interest 

In Alabama the average nominal rate is 10 per cent, and the average 
total cost 12 4 per cent Alabama illustrates a section of the country 
where credit conditions are partly to be explained by the prevalence of 
the system of advances to farmers by merchants, under which advancing 
system perhaps three fourths of the farmers of that State still operate. 

Oklahoma appears to have the highest interest charge of any State, 
the average nominal rate being 12 5 per cent, and the average total cost 
15.6 per cent. 

Averages for interest charges and total cost have also been computed 
for subdivisions within States, following the plan of the Bureau of Crop 
Estimates of dividing each State into ninfe districts This makes possible 
a comparison of loan conditions in the different parts of a given State 
In Iowa the district averages for total cost for the three northern districts, 
reading from west to east, are 7 9, 8 2, and 7.8; for the three central dis- 
tricts 8.2, 74, and 74; and for the southern districts 87, 82 and 72. 
It will be seen that in general the lowest averages are found in the eastern 
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districts, and the highest averages in those furthest west The widest 
variation is from 7 2 to 8 7 or 1 5 per cent as between the south eastern 
and south western districts The higher rates of western Iowa conform 
to the general upward movement m interest charges as one goes from east 
to west across the country The apparent exception noted m the north 
western part of the State, which is tributary to Sioux City, illustrates the 
tendency toward lower rates in the proximity of financial centres 

In Nebraska the district averages are as follows in the north (reading 
from west to east), 10 2, 10 4, and 8 8 , in the central districts, 10 6, 89 
and 8 3 , and m the south 10 4, 9 9, and 8 3 Reading the eastern districts 
together we have (from north to south) 8 8, 8 3, and 8 3, while the western 
districts show 10 2, 10 6, and 10 4, the widest variation being from 8 3 
to 10 () or 2 3 per cent Nebraska illustrates forcibly tilt effect of climatic 
conditions especially rainfall in 1 elation to farming ind to credit con- 
ditions In Minnesota there is a variation in the district averages for total 
cost from 6 q per cent 111 the south eastern district to 11 4 per cent in the 
north central part of the State Such a comparison indicates clearly the 
effect of temperature and soil conditions on farming and credit conditions 
The reports on interest rates for each State have also been distributed 
so as to show the relative number of reports for each rate as indicated m 
Exhibit 2 Tins illustrates m another way the degree of variation 111 in- 
terest charges within different States, and also shows m each case the 
prevailing rate 
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Table II - Short-lime loans to farmers on personal security-- Per cent, 
distribution of replies received according to interest rate repotted 

(Bv Geographical dnisions and States) 

Per cent of total number of ic plies showing u> mteie&t i itc uf— 


Geo^r iphical division 

and State K 1>(r 6 1XT 7 per | 

cent cent cent 


New England 


Maine 

— 

783 

87 

New Ilanipshm 

7 1 

S') 7 

^ 1 

\ ermont 

10 5 

So 5 

— 

M issue hu sett 

4 S 

00 \ 

48 

Rhok 1st m d 

— 

833 

16 7 

C ounce tu ut 

1 1 b 

bS 2 

— 

Middle \tl in tic 

New Yolk 

0 1 


1 0 

New Jciscy 

10 7 

83 3 

— 

Pennsylvania 

12 8 

*4 * 

1 9 

JUast North Ccntr it 

Ohio 

1 i 

Gi 5 

20 3 

Indiana 

1 

37 

)i 2 

Illinois 

6 

39 0 

57 1 

Michigan 

5 

24 1 

3 

Wisconsin 

9 2 

44 9 

28 1 

West Noith Central 

Mmiu bota 

3 

by 

13 5 

Iowa 

4 

s 2 

28 0 

Missouri 

3 

1 1 0 

20 b 

North Dak >i \ 

— 


1 8 

bouth Dakot 1 


— 

1 0 

Nt braska 

1 

1 8 

b 2 

Kansas 

4 

1 4 

6 0 

South Atlantic 

Delaw ire 

— 

1 00 0 

— 

Maryland , 

2 0 

94 3 

— 

Virginia 

8 

82 6 

4 1 

West Virginia 

— 

00 2 

2 0 

North Carolina 

— 

73 7 

4 7 

South Carolina 

— 

— 

3 0 

Georgia 

— 

7 

5 1 

Florida j 

— | 

— 

— 

East South Central , 

Kentucky 

| — 

450' 

7 1 

Tennessee 

— 

279 

4 1 

Alabama 

— i 

2 1 

1 4 

Mississippi 


40 

40 

West South Central 

— 1 



Arkansas 

IfOUisiana 

! 

; 1 * 

1 3 

Oklahom 1 


! °4 

2 3 

Texas 

— 

1 — j 


13 JH'r 

8 jKr o I>ei I io per ii per i 12 ]>er (ent or 
cent cent cent cent J cent ovc3 


8 ~ 


2 2 

l 

2 2 

WVGJ 




— 


— 

— 

— 


- 

— 

*— 

t> 

" 

— 

— 

— 

— 

14 8 



— 

— 

— 

— 

26 1 

— 

) 

— 

— 


1 0 

<> J 

i 3 

— 

— 

— 

3 2 


2 3 ! 

0 3 

4 > 

0 9 

15 7 

:> 

I 6 


— 

~~ 

li b 

6 *. 

28 | 

- 

T O 

— 

63 4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

63 4 

f 

2 7 

— 

i 3 


3 7 

1 7 

20 5 

4° 

37 3 

“ 

^96 

3 2 

43 0 

2 / 

iS 3 

1 0 

4° 7 

3 0 

12 9 

1 

4 

4 

00 5 

-4 9 

10 7 

4 

7 


2 0 

— 

— 

Z 

— 

— 

0 ) 

8 

I / 

— 

* — 

— 

■) 9 

— 

- 

— 

2 0 

— . 

14 b 

7 

2 O 

1 4 

— 

7 

82 s 

4° 

7 1 

~ 

3 0 

88 

51 I 

2 9 

18 2 

i 3 

xi 7 

386 

9 1 | 

47 7 

2 3 

2 ^ 

. 

3 } 3 

1 2 

IT 8 

I 

6 

— 

30 0 

2 3 

20 7 I 

6 


2 3 

3O 5 

- 

33 b 

/ 

i, 2 

b 3 

01 I 

2 0 

20 2 

~ 


2 7 

7 

3 

00 2 

T O 

— 

T O 

50 0 

4 4 

4 © 

4 

2 > 4 

44 

2 2 

3 4 

10 4 

>8 2 

12 1 

2 O j 

Gy 9 

S 

0 0 

0 $ 
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Table II. — Shori-time loans to farmers on personal security — Per cent, 
distribution of replies received according to interest rate reported. (Cont.). 


(By Geographical divisions and States) 


Per cent of total number of teplies showing an interest rate of — 


Geographical division 

— 

— 

- 

and State 

5 per 
cent 

6 ptr 
cent. 



7 per 
cent 

Mountain 




Montana. 

— 

— 

— 

Idaho . 

— - 

— 

1.3 1 

Wyoming 

— 

— 

2.1 

Colorado 

— - 

— 

1 1 9 1 

New Mexico 1 

— 

— 


Arizona 

— 

— 

— 1 

Utah . 

— 



63 

Pacific : 

Washington 


1 

1 

1 2 5 

Oregon 

— 

4 0 

1 80 

California 

j 

5 0 

17 7 


8 per 

Q per 

l 

10 per 

11 per 

12 per 

13 Per 
cent or 

cent | 

cent 

cent. 

cent 

cent 

over 

2 7 

1 _ 

^ 57.3 

1-3 1 

587 


3 8 

I 3 

1 b\ b 

89 

20 8 

— 

12 8 

1 2 1 

1 55-3 

10 b 

128 

4 2 

12.3 

2 8 

42 4 

5 7 

29 2 

5-5 

4 3 

— 

31 9 

8.5 

489 

6.4 

30 8 

— 

30 8 

154 

23.1 

— 

50.0 

1 12-5 

25.0 

— 

b 3 

— 

29 b 

[ — 

1 

j 42 0 

3.7 

21.0 

1 2 

57 3 

I 1,3 

1 29.3 

— 

— 

— 

42 6 

1 9 9 

j 17-7 


7 -i 

1 



§ 2 Factors which cause variations in interest charges. 


Let us now consider the more important factors which cause varia- 
tions in interest charges, especially as between different localities or regions 
of the country. 

These may be summarized as follows : 

1) climatic and soil conditions; 

2) character of farming and farm population; 

3) distance from financial centres ; 

4) character of accessible financial agencies. 

The effect of climatic conditions on interest rates is illustrated by the 
figures already shown for eastern and western Nebraska. The contrasts 
noted within that State apply generally as between the sections of the 
com belt having relatively adequate rainfall, and the semi-arid country 
further west. The effect of differences in temperature and soil conditions 
on interest rates is shown in the comparison made between south eastern 
and north central Minnesota 

There is no factor affecting interest charges on farm loans which is of 
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greater importance than the character of the farming and farm population. 
The best credit will always be extended to those farming regions where the 
farmers are known to meet their obligations regularly and promptly. This 
means that the advantages will rest with agricultural areas where the char- 
acter of the population is well established and where a regular farm in- 
come is assured from year to year Preference will therefore be given to 
areas of a fairly stable as against a shifting or migratory population, since 
the dependability of borrowers can be most satisfactorily determined 
through experience and personal connections of long standing. Preference 
will also be given to areas of diversified agriculture as against one-crop 
territory, giving the “ feed-food-and-cotton-farmer ” an advantage over 
the one crop cotton farmer, and favouring the mixed grain and live 
stock farmer generally as against the wheat or other single grain crop farmer. 
Too much emphasis cannot be laid on the character of the farming population 
and on the importance of approved systems and methods of farming, 
yielding dependable incomes, as a necessary basis for favourable credit 
conditions, whether for personal or mortgage credit 

Distance from financial centres clearly affects charges on farm loans. 
The figures for interest rates show a definite upward tendency as one pro- 
ceeds outward from any of the important financial centres. How to over- 
come in some measure the handicap that mere geographical distance thus 
imposes upon the more remote fanning areas of om country is one of the 
most difficult problems in rural credits 


§ 3 Relations of existing banks to farm ioans. 


Another factor of far-reaching importance in its relation to the charges 
made on farm loans is the character of financial agencies supplying such 
loans Let us note especially the part played by existing banks in this 
connection. Exhibit No 3 shows the estimated total short time loans sup- 
plied to farmers in each State by existing banks ; and also the amounts 
furnished by national banks and by banks other than national 
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Table III — Short lime Loans to Farmets Made by Banks 

(By Geographic il Divisions and Stites) 

1 stunated total amount ^ Per cent of loins 

(thousands oi dolldts) made by — 

Oogr iplucal division uid Stnte ^ 



All 

N itxonrl 

Other 

N itioml 

Other 


| b inks 

| b inks 

brnks 

banks 

b inks 

United States 

Geographical divisions 

1 1,600,970 

| 765,200 

| 844,680 

| 

47 5 

1 

1 

1 

New I rigid ncl 

16,890 

8 500 

, 8,390 

1 5° 5 

49 7 

Middh Atlantic 

67,400 

17,77° 

1 10,6 

70 9 

29 I 

E ist North Centra 1 

32 5,030 

] 11,270 

1S3 820 

4 > 1 

56 6 

West North Ccntr.il 

588 120 

246,090 

34MT° 

41 9 

581 

I 

South Atlantic 

151,220 

47, [ 5° 

104 070 

31 2 

, 68 8 

East South Centi d 

7^530 

1 30 089 

, 4 6 , 15 o 

19 3 

60 7 

West South Lentril 

204, uo 

137 ,/°° 

661610 

6” 1 

j 326 

Mount un 

8(1,650 

1 52,2/0 

H, 3 S ° 

60 3 

39 7 

Bacilic 

03 S20 

53 0 20 

1 39 9 00 

57 5 

1 42 5 

New Inglmd 




1 

I 

M line 

5,000 

860 

4 ,^ 1 ° 

1/ 2 

| 82 8 

New Hampshin 

1,050 

690 

360 

65 7 

1 34 3 

Vermont , 

7,010 

T 360 

3 6->o 

47 9 

52 1 

Massachusetts 

2 370 

2 280 

)o 

96 2 

58 

Rhode Island 

8° 

10 

7 ° 

12 5 

oc 

~_n 

Conner tic ut 

I 38O 

1,300 

80 

94 2 

5 « 

Middle \i lan tie 






Ntw "Volk 

23 , 69 ° 

1 7 » 75 ° 

6,2 (O 

' 71 0 

26 0 

New Truce 

7,480 

6 2 |0 

1 1,240 

i 8s 4 

16 6 

P< nnsvlv.uiia 


! ^ '.780 

12 150 

66 2 

33 8 

Etst North Ccntr 1 






Ohio 

46,600 

22,1 30 

21,470 | 

0 

QC 

49 2 

Indiana 

64 , 93 C > 

29,0 50 

35,880 

44 7 

55 3 

Illinois 

138,140 

72,560 

65,580 

52 5 

47 5 

Michigan 

33 , 5 ^° 

7,590 

25 990 

22 6 

77 4 

Wisconsin 

44,780 

9,880 

34 900 

22 1 

77-9 

West North Central 






Minnesota 

79,120 

32,480 

46,640 

41 1 

589 

Iowa 

187,070 

72,230 

114,840 

38 6 

or 4 

Missouri 

67,040 

l8,6lO 

48,430 

27 8 

72 2 

North Dakota . 

46,070 

23,340 

22,730 

50 7 

49 3 

South Dakoti 

40,480 

14,260 

26,220 

352 

64 8 
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TabuE III. — Short Time- Loans to Fattners Made by Banks. (Continued). 

(Bv Geographical Divisions and States). 


{ Estimated total amount I Per cent, of loans 

j (thousands of dollars). j made by — 

Geographical division and State. ■ j 



All 

National 

Other 

l 

i National 

Other 


banks 

1 banks. 

banks. 

banks. 

i 

bunks 

Nebraska . . 

1 

85,600 

47,990 

37,610 

j 56.1 

43-9 

Kansas 

82,740 

37.780 

44,960 

45-7 

54-3 

South Atlantic: 


! 


1 

j 


Delaware 

6,260 

i 

i M5° 

4,810 

23.2 

76.8 

Maryland 

18,470 

; 6,440 

12,030 

1 34-9 

65.1 

Virginia 

29//7O 

14,220 

15.550 

47-8 

52.2 

West Virginia 

8,310 

1,900 

6,320 

23.9 

76.1 

North Carolina 

21,280 

8,900 

12,380 

; 41.8 

58.2 

South Carolina 

19,890 

5.500 

M,39° 

27.7 

72-3 

Georgia 

41,430 

7,080 

34.350 

17. 1 

82.9 

Florida 

5,8lO 

1 ,57° 

4,240 

27 0 

73-° 

I vast South Central : 






Kentucky 

29,200 

1 6,940 

12,260 

58.0 

42.0 

Tennessee 

23,560 

5,7io 

17,850 

24.2 

75-8 

Alabama 

1 5,250 

5,240 

10,010 

34-4 

65.6 

Mississippi 

8,520 

2,190 

6,330 

25-7 

74-3 

West .South Central : 






Arkansas 

10,960 

! 3,890 ! 

7,070 

35-5 

() 4*5 

Louisiana 

12,360 

j -1,010 } 

8,35° 

32.4 j 

67.6 

Oklahoma 

51,260 

i 33,250 

18,010 

■ 64.9 ! 

35- 1 

Texas 

129,73° 

96,55° 

33 ,i 8 o 

74-4 

25.6 

Mountain : 

! 



j 


Montana 

: 20,300 

8,640 

11,660 | 

42.6 

57-4 

Idaho 

j 13,290 

7,090 

6,200 

53 3 

46.7 

Wyoming 

| 10,010 

8,400 

1,610 

83.9 

16. 1 

Colorado 

19,910 

1 3,880 

6,030 

697 

30.3 

New Mexico 

! 4,5°° 

3,820 

680 

84.9 

15- 1 

Arizona . 

6,35° 

2,400 

3,950 

37*8 

62.2 

Utah 

7,010 

5,00° 

1,920 

72.6 

27.4 

Nevada 

5,280 

2,950 

2,330 

55-9 

44 1 

Pacific : 




1 1 

1 I 


Washington ! 

24,51° 

7,800 

16,710 

, T 0 

3 r *8 j 

68.2 

Oregon 

17,020 

8,37° 

8.650 

49.2 

50.8 

California 

52,290 

37.75° 

14,54° 

72.2 

27.8 
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It appears that the banks of the United States furnish approximately 
$1, 610,000,000 in short time loans to farmers, of which national banks 
supply $765,000,000 and banks other than national (State, private, and 
savings banks, and trust companies) about $845,000,000. This means 
that our 7,420 national banks furnish 47 % P er cent ' an( i our *8,456 other 
banks supply 52 % per cent, of the total short time bank loans to farmers. 

The relative importance of national banks as compared with others in 
relation to short time farm loans varies considerably in different parts of 
the country In New York national banks furnish almost three fourths 
of the total short time farm loans from the banks in the State, while other 
banks supply a trifle more than one fourth. Similarly, in Pennsylvania 
two thirds of the farm loans on personal or collateral security are made by 
national banks and one third by other banks 

On the other hand, in Wisconsin only 22 per cent, of the farm loans 
from banks are supplied by national banks and 78 per cent, by other banks. 
In Michigan, less than 23 per cent are lent by national banks and more 
than 77 per cent, by other banks. In Missouri less than 28 per cent of these 
farm loans are furnished by national banks and more than 72 per cent by 
other banks In Minnesota, national banks supply 41 per cent, wliile other 
banks furnish 59 per cent, of these loans to farmers In Iowa less than 39 
per cent, of the bank loans to farmers on personal or collateral security are 
made by national banks, more than 61 per cent, being supplied by bank-* 
other than national 

The Iowa banks supply farmers with short time loans amounting to 
more than $187,000,000, this amount exceeding by a considerable sum 
that supplied by the banks of any other State. 

Iowa is fairly honeycombed with relatively small stock savings banks, 
the State law authorizing such banks to be incorporated with a capital 
of $10,000 These stock savings banks furnish fully one third of the total 
short time banks loans of the State made to farmers 

In typical States of the old cotton belt we find that by far the largest 
portion of short time farm loans is made by banks other than national. 
Thus in South Carolina over 72 per cent, of such loans are made by banks 
other than national and less than 28 per cent, by national banks. In Georgia 
almost 83 per cent, of the loans are made by banks other than national 
and about 17 per cent, by national banks. In the States of Tennessee 
and Mississippi, national banks supply only about one fourth while other 
banks furnish three fourths of such loans In Alabama and Louisiana 
national banks furnish less than one third and other banks fully two 
thirds of such loans. On the other hand, in Oklahoma the national banks 
furnish almost two thirds, and other banks one third, of such loans, while 
in Texas national banks supply three fourths of these short time farm loans 
and other banks about one fourth. In nearly all the Rocky Mountain 
States the relative importance of national banks is considerably greater 
than that of other banks In Utah, 73 per cent, of the loans are from na- 
tional banks and 27 per cent, from other banks. In Colorado 70 per cent # 
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are from national banks and 30 per cent, from other banks. In Wyoming 
84 per cent, are from national banks and 16 per cent, are from other banks. 
In general, our data point to the conclusion that in the older cotton 
growing States, as well as in the grain growing sections of the country, a 
considerably larger portion of the loans furnished to farmers during the 
period ot production are supplied by State, private and savings banks and 
trust companies, than by national banks, while on the other hand in 
the cattle teriitory, including Oklahoma, Texas and the Rocky Mountain 
States, by far the larger portion of the bank loans are furnished by 
national banks: . They also show that lor the country a whole a 
larger portion of the loans on personal or collateral security are furnished 
by State, private, and savings banks, and trust companies than by 
national bank- 


sj 4 Improvements sun.i : stkd 

The charges on slioit tune loans to farmer^, as cited in the earlier part 
of this paper, cleat lv indicate the need for improvement, especially in the 
South and West There are the sections where local capital F relatively 
scarce and where there is the greatest" need of connecting the farmer with 
outside or distant sources of capital Impro\ement in loan facilities, there- 
fore, should include proper encouragement foi the creation ot institutions 
for the accumulation of local savings And it should also include a better 
means of contact between the farmer and outride or distant sources of 
capital 

Our Federal reserve system will undoubtedly serve as an important 
step in connecting farmers with outside capital, especially because of the 
opportunity afforded for the discounting of agricultural paper. At the 
same time, it is cleat from the studv of present source? of short time 
loans to farmers that a large portion of our farming population is not 
in a position at present to take advantage of the Federal reserve system. 
It beenis especially important that the benefits of the discount feature ot 
the Federal reserve banks should be so extended as to be within reach of 
farmers near towns and villages where no national banks can now be 
profitably organized. Unless other smaller banks can be induced to come 
into the Federal reserve system, it may be found advisable to permit 
national banks to create branches, without capital stock, in the smaller 
towns and villages. 

The encouragement of suitable savings institutions for the better ac- 
cumulation of local capital might well be left to the several States Apart 
from a proper adaptation of such local savings banks as are now found in 
large numbers in certain regions, especially in Iowa and New England, it 
would seem that each State should provide a law permitting the organiza- 
tion of co-operative credit associations. 

Thus far credit union laws been enacted in seven States, as follows : 
Massachusetts (1909), Texas (1013), Wisconsin (1913). New York (amended 
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1914), North Carolina (1915), South Carolina (1915), Oregon (1915). and 
Utah (1915). These associations are designated “ Co -operative Credit Asso- 
ciations ” in Wisconsin, and “ Credit Unions " in the other six States. 

Twenty-six credit unions have been organized under the statute of 
Massachusetts. These, however, are nearly all found among the working 
classes in towns or cities Only one credit union has been organized 
among farmers in Massachusetts. The Jewish Agricultural and Industrial 
Aid Society has organized 18 credit unions in this country, including eight in 
New York, five in New Jersey, four in Connecticut, and one in Massachusetts. 
This society is attempting to have its associations in New York reorganized 
under the amended law of that State. I ha\ e no knowledge of any credit 
associations organized in Texas, Wisconsin, Oregon, North Carolina or 
South Carolina 

In formulating a State law with reference to co-operative credit associa 
tions, it appears that existing statutes for such States as Massachusetts, 
New York, Texas, Wisconsin, Oregon, North and South Carolina could all 
be modified to advantage in order to meet the needs of lural conditions. 
While most of these statutes have been framed with the apparent intention 
of serving the needs of rural personal credit , they have all been patterned 
in the main on the Massachusetts law, and are better suited to the needs of 
the working classes in towns or cities than they are to the needs ol 
fanners 

In the existing statutes there are three requirements, especially, which 
could be modified to advantage : 

1) all of these laws make it necessary to organize the local 
associations with capital stock ; 

2) the placing of deposits with associations is limited to members , 

3) the funds of the associations are restricted to individual loans. 

It would seem that the three provisions above mentioned should be 

modified as follows : 

1) co-operative credit associations should be allowed to organize 
either with or without capital stock ; 

2) such associations should be permitted to receive deposits from 
anybody, whether a member or not ; 

3) the associations should be allowed to employ their funds coll- 
ectively for common agricultural needs such as collective purchasing. 

It is believed that farmers in certain localities could be induced to 
organize co-operative credit associations on the strength of such liability 
as they would be wilting to assume, without contributing anything for 
capital stock Among workers in cities who receive wages periodically, 
the plan of having shares of stock presents no hardship or handicap. 
Among farmers whose income is seasonal and whose interest in organizing 
is mainly that of borrowers, associations without capital stock might serve 
the purpose better. 

There appears to be no reason why the right to deposit with such an 
association should be restricted to members. There might be in a givfcn 
neighbourhood a number of people who would be willing to deposit funds 
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with such an association, but who had no special reason to become 
members of the association. If co-operative credit associations are to 
succeed they should have the advantage of all the deposits which they 
can obtain. 

The importance of allowing a co-operative credit association to use its 
funds for common agricultural needs as well as for loans to individual 
members cannot be over emphasized. There are many wa>s in which an 
association as such might use its funds collectively for common agricul- 
tural purposes, as illustrated in the case of collective purchasing The 
statute should therefore be so drawn up as to permit an association to use 
its funds in this wa}^ if it desire to do so, as well as to make loans to 
individual members 

Whenever borrowers desire to form guarantee associations to endorse 
the loans of members, proper encouragement should be given for this pur- 
pose. Such associations might prefer to omit the deposit feature noted 
above, but be similar in other respects to co-operative credit associations 

There is other desirable legislation oi great importance to the farmer 
which would directly affect his means of obtaining credit Examples of 
this aie found in such laws as would have a bearing on the standardization 
of grain and cotton, the warehousing of these products and the encourage- 
ment of uniformity in w alehouse receipts All such matters are important 
in determining how tar the farmer can utilize his products to advantage 
as a collateral for loans 

Apart from improvement m financial agencies, whether itndei State or 
Federal law, and apart from other legislation affecting opportunities for 
farm credit, it should be remembered that anything tending to improve the 
status of the farmer and his farming is of vital importance in its relation 
to rural credits We need to keep clearly in mind in all rural credit discus- 
sions that a stable system and method of farming is a necessary basis /or 
favourable credit conditions ; and that the personal character and business 
ability of the farmer himself, as well as his method and system of farming 
must necessarily be considered In fact, everything that leads to better 
farming will also be helpful m improving farm credit. This means that all 
the work of the various experiment stations, State departments of agricul- 
ture, agricultural schools and colleges, and of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, should contribute at least indirectly, towards the bet- 
terment of rural credits. 
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AGRICTT/fUR AL CREDIT IN THE BRITISH WEST INDIES, (i) 


Introduction 


Provision has been made by the government ior agncultural credit 
in lour islands of the British West Indies, namely, Jamaica, Tiinidad, vSt 
Vincent and St. Lucia. In Jamaica the facilities differ from those provided 
in the othei three islands and the facilities have been m existence ior a 
somewhat longer period. Briefly the system in Jamaica empowers the 
government to advance money to agricultural loan societies, which are con 
ducted on a basis of limited liability, the system is essentially a iclief system, 
designed to help the small landowner at the time of natural disasters such as 
hurricanes, floods and earthquakes. In Trinidad, St. Vincent and St. Lu- 
cia legislation has been passed to assist the small landownei on the Raiffei- 
sen system of mutual liability This legislation and its operation present 
leatures of considerable interest, being the first of their kind to be 
introduced under British colonial conditions in the tiopics 


$ I. COOPERATIVE CREDIT IN JAMAICA. 

The first bank formed in Jamaica was the Christiana Bank Ltd. which 
was started in May 1905 by a number of private individuals. This establish- 
ment was described in April 19x1 as having been increasingl} useful and it 
was urged that the branch agricultural societies in other districts in Jama- 
ica should help to start institutions of a similar kind. The working capital 
of this bank is raised entirely by shares (£5 each) which are not withdraw- 
able but transferable to another shareholder with the sanction of the boaid 
of management. The shares may be paid up at once or by 2 $. monthly 
instalments. The interest charged on loans, which are made for six months 

(1) Written from information in tie files of the Imperial Department of Agriculture 
for the West Indies by direction of the Imperial Commissioner, by W. R. Dunlop, Scien- 
tific Assistant. 
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only, is at the rate ot io per cent, per annum and no security is required 
beyond two signatures to the borrower's promissory note; but sureties are 
given to understand that if the loan is not repaid they will be sued. A 
lawyer is retained by the bank for this purpose. The loans issued generally 
vary between £i and £20. 

The bank is not in any way connected with the Jamaica Agricultural 
Society but may be regarded as one of the lesults of the activities of that 
institution. One of the strictest rules of the bank is that no loan shall be 
made for any other than agricultural purposes. 

The successful working of the Christiana Bank and the unfortunate 
experiences of Jamaica in relation to climatic extremes and other natural 
disasters led the government to pass, in Maj 1912, the Loan Banks haw (No. 6 
of 1Q12). This ordinance makes it lawful for the governor to appoint an 
Agricultural Loan Societies Board with power to enquire into the pro- 
ceedings of all agrieull ural loan societies which may apply 1 o the government 
for loans which are issued from funds voted bv the Legislative Council, 
ruder this Ad, the government can advance a local loan bank, duly 
organized, up to two thirds of its share capital without the shares being 
actually paid up in cash by the members. 

In December 1912 the widespread damage occasioned by the storms 
of that veai led the government to amend the first law and pass a fresh one 
entitled the Agricultural Societies (Special Loans) Law. By this enact- 
ment, so long as local loan banks are organized, they may make loans to 
freeholders (and under certain circumstances to tenants of land) who must 
first become members of the local bank, and make their repayments, which 
may be spiead over tw r e } T ears, or may be paid in a lump sum at the end of 
two, inlo the local bank. When the shares are paid, the total amount be- 
comes the capital of the bank and is available for future loans in the ordinary 
way of loan banks, independently of government aid The interest charged 
In the government to the loan bank is fixed at 4 per cent. ; the interest 
charged by the local bank to borrowers is (> per cent. , the difference being 
required for the working expense of the local bank and any balance going 
to the reserve fund. 

The establishment of banks has naturally been stimulated by this Act, 
and by the middle of 1913 they had been instituted in nearly even parish. 


§ 2 Co-operative credit in st. vincfxt, st. iucia and trinidad 

Although \here has, for many years, been a great deal of public discuss- 
ion concerning the desirability of establishing co-operative credit banks, 
especially 111 Trinidad, it was not until 1913 that a definite move was mad e to 
do anything. In that year the administrate of St. Vincent introduced i nto 
that colony an Act (described later) for the registration, encouragement 
and assistance of agricultural credit societies. This empowered the govern- 
ment to make loans to properly registered societies constituted on the Raif- 
feisen system of unlimited liability. 
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At the present time there are twelve societies working successfully in 
St. Vincent under this Act. 

This piece of legislation was to some extent in the nature of an experi- 
ment and the results were closely watched by other West Indian colonies. 
In ioi5> the government of Trinidad passed a similar ordinance and on 
his promotion to St. Lucia the late administrator of St. Vincent introduced 
in the same year a similar ordinance for St. Lucia. 

In the cases of Trinidad and St. Lucia it is yet too early to make any 
statement as to the succss which may result With regard to St. Vincent 
it must be remembered that the conditions for establishing banks were 
about as ideal as could be found in the West Indies. There exist in this 
island land settlements worked by a comparatively sophisticated class of 
peasant proprietois who appreciate the principles of co-operative action 
and with whom the government agricultural department is in close con 
tact. In Trinidad and to some extent also in St Lucia conditions are differ- 
ent , there is a different class of peasant, and the system of land settle- 
ment and governemcntal direction of peasant agriculture is not as fully 
developed Thcie is no reason, however, why the movement should not 
be successful in these islands so long as attempts are not made to push 
things too quickly 

In the following section an account is given of the pnnisions ot the 
oi di nances operating at the present time in St Vincent, Trinidad and 
St Lucia 


§ ] Agrici<i,tt t rai, credit societies’ ordinances 


The agricultural credit societies' ordinances opeiatmg in St Vincent, 
Trinidad and St. Lucia are practically identical As previously stated the 
Trinidad and St. Lucia Acts were modelled on the St Vincent one 

Taking the Trinidad Act: this is defined as an ordinance for the re- 
gistration, encouragement and assistance o i agricultuial credit societies. 
The registrar of credit societies under this ordinance is the Director of 
Agriculture who may utilize the services of officers of his department in 
carrying out the duties imposed upon him and may appoint one officer to 
be inspectoi of ail credit societies registered under the ordinance. 

As regai ds the constitution of credit societies, any society desiring 
to be registered shall, through its secretary, make application to the re- 
gistrar in writing and supply him with : (a) the name and office or place 
of business of the credit society : (b) the names and addresses of all mem- 
bers of the committee thereof ; (o) the names and addresses of the secretary, 
treasurer and trustees thereof ; (d) the names and addresses of all mem- 
bers thereof. The fee for registration is one dollar (4 s. 2d.). 

Before registering any credit society, the registrar is required to make 
enquiries (defined by schedule) with the object of satisfying himself that the 
officers of the society are fit and proper persons. 
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As regards number of members no society ma> be registered which 
consists of less than twelve or more than fitt} members unless the registrar 
shall m certain cases permit a larger membership 

On registration the secretary of the society rer eives a certific ate to that 
effect The registiar is not bound to give anv reason for refusal to register 
a societ} but an appeal may be made to the Governor-in Executive Council, 
whose decision shall be final 

The go /ernor mav cancel a registration but notice must first be given to 
the souet} Cancellation d< es nrt affect the outstanding liabilities of the 
societ} 

The registrar is required to keep a book she wing the names and ad 
dressts'of the officials and members of each society The secretary of each 
society is bound under a penalty of 40s to keep Ihe registrar informed of 
anv changes m the place of business or in the names and addresses c f the 
officers md members or of their dt ith ot withdrawal 

\m a edit societv mav sue or be sued m the courts of the colony in 
Ihe name of the trustees 

In legtrd to loans the ordinance lavs down tint theie shall be a boaid 
ot management consisting oi the Receiver General who shill be churman 
of the registi ir and of the Crown Solicitor which board mav out of such 
monevsas the Legislative Council provide make advances bv wav of loan 
to m\ registered souetv applying for ihe s-mie 

Ihe amount oi 1 lorn to anv one societv ma> be at the discretion of 
the board of management but shall not be larger than in the proportion 
ot £10 to even member of the crecht societv 

All loans shall be for not less tlun twelve months mid mav be subject 
to renewal 

The beard of management has p>wer to call m a lean and to take 
at tion < n non pav merit 

All leans bear interest at such late pu ible half yearly as <he Go 
vernor 111 Executive Council mav from time to time decide 

All loans shill be made on the punt and several habihtv of the trustees 
md eveiy member of the credit souetv 

The law makes it an offence for a souetv which has contracted a gov 
eminent loan to borrow fre m private souices without first having obtained 
the permission of the boaid of management 

Contravention of this provision renders the c ffendcr li ->ble to » pen ill v 
not exceeding £20 

Loans obtained by government permission from private sources are 
not subject to the clauses relating to amount and interest but the 
society's liability is unlimited 

It is provided by the ordinance that government leans must be applied 
to agricultural puipcses onlv \nv member knowmglv contravening this 
provision is liable to a fine not exceeding £20 

The registrar has to be notified ot details of loans md c f their discharge 
Failure to observe this clause renders the committee of a souetv liable 
to a fine not exceeding £5 
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Finally the general clauses empower the warden in each ward (or di- 
strict) of the island to investigate and report on the working of any society 
if requested to do so by the registrar* and require an annual report by the 
Auditor-General on the financial position of the societies and their method* 
of conducting business The Governor-in-Kxecutive Council may make 
afresh or amend existing regulations under the ordinance. It is provided that 
no tees shall be charged in executing provisions in pursuance of the ordin- 
ance. 


4. Points in which the trinidad. s r. vincent 

AND ST EUCIA ORDINANCES Dll FEE 

It may be of interest to indicate the principal points on which the three 
01 di nances differ 

(j) Registrar. — Under the Trinidad ordinance the registrar is the 
Director of Agnculture. In St Vincent and St. Lucia the Registrar of 
the Supreme Court of Judicature performs the duties of registrar The in- 
spector in St Vincent does not, as in Trinidad, belong to the agricultural 
department 

(2) Limitation of Membership —In the St Vincent oidmance the 
minimum number ot members only is limited In the case of Tnnidad 
aud St. Lucia power is further provided lor restricting the maximum. 

(3) Board of Management. — In the cases of St Vincent and St Lu- 
cia this consists of the Governor in Council , in Trinidad of the Receiver 
General, the registrar and the Crown Solicitor. 

(4) Size of Loans — By the St. Lucia ordinance the government 
may make loans provided the loans to the societies in the aggregate do not 
exceed £3,000 In the St Vincent Act the limit prescribed is £500 Further, 
the amount of the loan to airy one society in proportion to every member 
is £6 in the case of St. Lucia while it is £5 in the case of St. Vincent 
though the Governor in Council may when he thinks fit make a loan in 
a proportion larger than £6 to every member of a St. Lucia society. 
In Trinidad no limit is definitely prescribed as to the total amount that may 
be lent, but it shall not be larger than in the proportion of £10 to every 
member of any society. 

(5) Interest — In the cases ot St. Vincent and St Lucia the interest 
on the government loans is fixed at 6 per cent. In Trinidad rale of interest 
is fixed from time to time by the Governor-in-Kxecutive Council 


§ 5. Credit in other parts of the west indies. 

British Guiana. In this colony there is a Co-operative Credit Banks 
Ordinance (No. 9, 1914-15). Its objects are as follows : 

To provide for the granting of State aid to co-operative credit banks 
and for the proper supervision of the same by a central committee. The 
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end aimed at is the promotion of thrift and united action among the agri- 
cultural population of the colony and the furtherance of agricultural pro- 
sperity. 

Barbados. In 1907, the Barbado.s Sugar-Industry Agricultural Bank 
was established This institution had for its object the administration of 
the free grant of £80,000 made in aid of the sugar industry of the island 
by the Imperial Parliament. Loans, which can only be expended in con- 
nection with the cultivation and management of the estate (except with the 
express permisssion of the directors! are made to planters at b pel cent, 
interest, on the security of the growing crops Although the fund originally 
granted was in aid of the sugar industry, it was afterwards extended to in- 
clude cotton 

This bank has been worked with a marked degree of success and its 
operations have been of considerable service to the sugar industry of the 
colon\ 
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RECENT MEASURES IN FAVOUR OF AGRICULTURAL CREDIT AND AGRICULTURE 

IN THE SOUTH — Gazzdta ufficialc del Regno d' Italia, No ihj, Rome, } August n>it> 

In order to help the agriculturists of the provinces of Foggia, Bari, 
Campobasso and Potenza to overcome difficulties which are the consequence 
of three years of defective harvests, and of an invasion of voles which at 
present cause grave damage in these regions, measures important to agri- 
cultural credit and agriculture in the south were recently enacted by Decree 
No 913 of the General Lieutenancy of the kingdom, dated 27 July 191b. 
The most noteworthy of them are those which tend to make it easy for agi i- 
culturists to discharge their debt.-, to agricultural credit establishments and 
institutions, in that they permit such discharge to be gradual if all necessary 
precautions be taken. Thus it is established that if there be no harvest 
in 191b the debtor will be able to ask such institutions to divide the amount 
of the debt he has contracted in previous years, and of deferred interest 
on it at the rate of 4 per cent, into five sums which shall form annual pay- 
ments. The first of these shall be a burden on his harvest of 1917 and shall 
consist of one tenth of the total sum due, and each of his four ensuing an 
anal payments shall amount to a quarter of the remaining nine tenths. 

With the same object steps have been taken to form commissions of 
arbitration in each mandamento of the affected zones. They are constituted 
by landowners and farmers and presided over by the lender ; and it is their 
duty to come to an agreement as to equitable reductions to be made on in- 
stalments of rent due for a whole lease, and to distribute into a certain 
fixed number of instalments the balance of what is owed by the farmers. 

Reductions of the land tax are also granted, proportionately to the 
diminution cf income suffered as result of the destruction of harvests ; and 
payments due for redemption of loans contracted with the land credit 
institutions are deferred 

Further in order to ensure, in the interests of national economy, pre 
paration for the new harvest, the decree provides for a considerable increase 
of the resources of provincial agricultural credit banks, by placing at their 
disposal a sum of ten million liras. This will be used to make advances 
at the rate of 2 percent, interest, and is intended to secure the purchase 
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of seeds and food for live stock and to cover the costs of farming. The seedvS 
will be advanced in kind and distributed by the Consorzt granart provincial^ 
their good quality being thus ensured Severe penalties attach to any use 
of them other than that for which they are granted 
The advances may be made . 

a) to freeholders or leaseholders who themselves farm the bond they 
hold and have a taxable income of not more than 5000 bias, 

b) to anyone cultivating and occupying a piece of land, whatevei be 
the contract in right of which he occupies it 

These advances, whether they be in the form of seeds, food for live 
stock or other agricultural commodity, or whether they be of money to 
pay the costs of farming, may not be of greater value than 200 liras for every 
hectare of the boriower’s land which is to he s own Thev will be made to 
applicants directly, wheuevet for any reason they cannot be made through 
intermediary institutions With the same aim, that ct stimulating fanning 
activity and improving agriculture, certain special measuies have been de- 
cided on which will hasten the accomplishment of projected wotks <f 
irrigation and will facilitate the puitluise of such machines as motor 
waggons. 


MI \ICO 


AOUIU EH K\h CHI I ) I'l I\ Ml X ICO — // ( outfit uuonalista, No i,<> ?( Ma\ ioiO 
ami Piano njiual No ii, |ul\ lotb, ami No <>j, <> \mrust ioi< 

The efforts of the Mexican government, in the hist years of the 
twentieth century, to develop the cultivation of cotton gave such satisfactory 
results that in iqoq-10 the area on which cotton was grown measured 
115,082 hectaies (1) Tt is true that in the following year this area was 
reduced to 83,162 hectares We ha\ e no statistical data of latei date , but 
since the public authority has recently judged it oppoitune to take 
measures to encourage cotton growing, we may presume that the difficult 
state of the cotton market and the internal condition of the country 
have not been without unfavourable influence on the normal develop- 
ment of this branch of agriculture which began so auspiciously. 

A decree of 23 May 1015 constituted in Torredn in the State of 
Coahuila, as a centre for cotton production, an especial credit commission 
called " Comision Refaecionaria de la Laguna M . This aims at helping 
producers of cotton and make in the curietit yeai, within the vast district 
of Laguna, by providing them with the credit necessary for the cultivation 
of their lands. The commission is composed of five members, ol whom 
two are nominated by the Secretary of Finances and the other three by 
landowning or tenant fanners holding more than five lots of land. 


(1) See International Kevuu of Agricultural bionomics, 5U1 No. % Ma\ 1 on 
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The loans it will grant will be taken from a fund of 25 million pesos 
constituted for such end. 

Agriculturists or agricultural enterprises obtaining loans will be bound 
to repay the sum they borrow on fixed terms, and will moreover be liable 
for 20 per cent, of such sum if the commission suffer loss by its transactions 
of this year. 

The interest on loans cannot surpass the maximum of 10 per cent, 
a year. 

The commission will depend directly on the Secretariat of Finances ; 
it will constitute a legal corporation, capable of being sued and of entering 
into contracts with agriculturists. 

Part of the fund of 25 million pesos for making loans will be provid- 
ed according to the terms of a decree of 24 June, by a tax on the cotton 
produced in Laguna, which may be sold freely (although last year the au- 
thorities requisitioned the cotton harvest) in return for the payment of a 
due of 10 pesos of national gold on a bale of 230 kilos in the three qualities 
of cotton, and of 4 pesos on the fluff. These dues are rendered to the commiss- 
ion which will place an especial mark 011 bales on which the tax has been 
paid. All producers, keepers of depositories or detainers should inform 
the commissioners of the quantity of cotton they have in warehouse, as 
well as of that which they expect to pick in the rest of the year. 

On 19 August of this year the Mexican government instituted by de- 
cree another and similar agency for the vState of Colima “ Comision 
Refaccionaria de Colima ” - in order to encourage the development of 
agriculture in general. This commission is like the first composed of five 
members, of whom two are nominated by the large and the small farmers 
of the State, two by the government of the State and one by the federal 
government. 

The sum placed at the disposal of this commission amounts to 500,000 
pesos. 

The maximum term for which loans may be made is two years and 
interest on them may not surpass 10 per cent. 


RUSSIA. 


THE ACTIVITIES OF MORTGAGE CREDIT ESTABLISHMENTS IN RUSSIA IN 1915. — 
BtCTmiK'L dUmaucoH b, IIpoMbUiJieiiHom-r 11 Toprowm, {Messenger of Finance 
Industry and Commerce) No. 35, 28 August- 10 September, 1916. 

According to data supplied by the Statistique du credit a long terme en 
Russie, t he activities of the mortgage banks in 1915 are represented by the 
following figures, in terms of millions of roubles : 
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Names ot hanks 

I. State Banks 

a) Bank of Land Credit ol the No- 

bility 

b) Bank of Agricultural Credit ot the 

Peasants 

c) Credit Batik ot the Societies and 

Zemstvos 

Total . . . 

II. Private Stock Banks and Mu- 
tual ('re Jit Societies 

a) Banks of Land Ciedit ... 

b) Bank of the Zemstvo of Kherson. 

c) Credit Society oi the Zemstvos of 

Poland 

Urban Craht Societies 

Of Central Russia 

Of the Baltic Provinces 
Of the Region of the Vistula . . 
Provincial Credit Societies 

Province of Petiograd . . . 

Province of Moscow 

District Credit Societies 

Of the Zemstvos of Ksthonia. 

Couiland and Livonia . . 

Land Credit Banks and Banks 
belonging to the towns of the 
Caucasus 

Total . . . 

General total . . . 


Titles to rand Mortgage 
Bonds 


i Jan 191*5 


910 8 

924.3 

+ 

13-5 

L3^-9 

1,353-0 

+ 

20 . r 

29.8 

34-5 

+ 

4-7 

2 , 27 ) 5 

2,311 8 


t Q -* 


1,340 8 

T -337 7 

+ 

3 -i 

204.3 

20 5 (> 

— 

0.7 

I80 2 

ihl.b 

4 

M 

949 5 

954-7 

+ 

5-2 

li(> (> 

118 7 

+ 

2.1 

227 9 

229.7 

+ 

1.8 

35-5 

35 9 


0.4 

1.0 

1.2 

+ 

0.2 

#9 3 

89 2 

— 

0.1 

1 10 5 

1x2 9 

+ 

2.4 

3 . 255-5 

3,264.9 

+ 

9.1 

5 . 52 <).<) 

5 . 575-4 

+ 

47-4 


As these figures show the issue of mortgage bonds and of titles to land 
has largely increased — by 47.4 million roubles - in spite of the abnormal 
nature of the activities of the mortgage credit establishments. 

The amount secured by mortgages of private indebtedness and of the 
indebtedness of funds belonging to towns has been of late years as follows, 
in terms of millions of roubles * 
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Year 

Private Property 

Real Fstate belonging to 1 owns 


Total 

I 9 10 

2 771 

4- 

1 265 

+ 

4,038 

+ 

1911 

3,052 

j- 279 

1 394 

+ 129 

4.446 

f 408 

1912 

3 . 3 oo 

4 248 

1 497 

4 103 

4,797 

4 35 i 

1913 

3.479 

f 179 

x ,643 

~f 146 

5,122 

4 325 

1914 

3-697 

+ 218 

1757 

4 114 

5 454 

4 332 

1915 

3.65S 

- 39 

1 80 9 

4 

5.467 

\ i3 


Thus m this year the increase of indebtedness has been in sum slightly 
less than previously and has occurred solelvin the case of real estate belong 
mg to towns (d 51 million roubles) while the indebtedness of private pio 
perties has diminished ( — ,9 million roubles) As regards the profits of 
mortgage credit establishments the following figures which, in terms of 
millions ot roubles, rtfer to mortgage stock banks have a certain interest 


Capital of tilt Banks 


\mr 

Circulating 

Stock Exchange 
\ ilut f Lapi* *1 
in Shares 

Dividends 

Interest 

paid on Capital 

I()II 

hi () 

2174 

12 8 

(> 

1912 

8() 7 

2 ’,3 3 

1 3 7 

6 

19x3 

S( ) 5 

2 37 6 

14 2 

6 

1014 

91 1 

227 t 

M 3 

(> >/, 

1915 

91 3 

— 

14 0 

6 Vz 


The capital m sh ires is seen not to have varied 111 1915 In the absence 
of all official quotations there are no oth< 1 data as to Stock Exchange 
values 
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^ I GCXFRAI. Rl MARKS 

When the fiist Germans (Peters) reached Dar-&s Salam there was as yet 
no question of any land policy Whether on the coast or at Dar-es-Salani 
or Tanga each man built his hut where he chose, and did not change his 
quarters until the surrounding territon no longer sufficed to give him nour- 
ishment Only the cultivation of palms the — slowness with which these 
trees reach maturity — caused exceptions to this rule. 

The earliest palm growers, who were almost exclusively Arabs, founded 

and recognized property of a sort 

By building massive houses of stone in the midst oi their plantations 
they intended to signify to all men that they were lords and masters of the 
land they occupied They were not however its owners in the sense which 
that term has in German law the sole lord and the absolute master of the soil 
was the Sultan of Zanzibar. This was why when, in 1887, the German East 
African Society, strong in the possession of a letter of protection, wished to 
establish themselves at Pangani and Dar-£s-Salam, the Sultan Said Bar- 
gasch informed them that he would not suffer their presence and that he con- 
sidered the two towns to be an integral part of his private property In 
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the long run however he could not maintain this position, and a treaty which 
he concluded with the (German East African Society deprived him of his 
rights of sovereignty. 

It then became possible in the coast region of the German protectorate 
to convert property in the form in which it had hitherto existed into property 
as understood by German law. The evolution was effected noiselessly and 
was noticeably accelerated when the German Empire superseded the German 
East African Society, and East Africa was declared a German possession. Ger- 
man law was then immediately introduced into the country and enforced. 
The usufructory was simply recognized as owner in the German legal sense of 
the word. But the difference between usufruct and absolute ownership was 
nevertheless maintained in many cases. Under the Sultan’s rule the usu- 
fructory had often not himself completely profited by the right he held 
but had granted it in part to others, who thus had come to hold the build- 
ings and the plantations they had made as hereditaments which could be 
freely alienated. In this way two classes of tenants were created and both 
when the Sultan's sovereignty disappeared, made good their claim to rights 
of property. Landownership, in consequence, came to differ from the own- 
ership of buildings or of palm plantations on the land. This lorm of pro- 
perty, which is inconsistent with the German civil code, is frequently met 
with in German East Africa : in the district appurtenant to the town ot 
Tanga it obtains in at least a third of the holdings Nevertheless conditions 
of land tenure corresponding in all respects with the definition of German 
law prevail on an increasing extent of territory. The growing value of 
the land as yet not cultivated, and the fact that Europeans will not brook 
a double tenancy of property, that of the soil and that of the buildings on 
it, contribute to such development. 

band held in conformity with German law occupies all the coast in 
greater or less proportion. It is found, needless to say, in the coast towns 
of Dar-fcs-Salam and Tanga, each of which enjoys today its individual urban 
administration and is administratively united to the district bearing its name, 
the presidents of the districts being also the chief officials of the towns. 

An ordinance of 1899 authorized the constitution of communal as- 
sociations (Kommunalverbande); and in accordance with this edict the go- 
vernor was able to decide that communal associations should be organized 
in the different districts. The chief effect of their activity was a better 
employment of the taxes and other dues rendred by the inhabitants. They 
were evolved in the course of the ensuing years and most districts came to 
be represented by them. 

These organizations were presided over by the president of the district 
assisted by a district council having a consultant capacity. Their receipts 
consisted chiefly of the 50 per cent, tax on the houses and huts, but also of a 
series of small payments. They had considerable sums at their disposal, but 
their programme was not definite, and whenever they wished to enlarge 
the sphere of their activities they came into conflict with the official adminis- 
trative body. In consequence they were suppressed by the former secre- 
tary of State Dernburg, except in the towns of I)ar-&$-Salam and Tahga* , 
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where however their sphere includes only the urban districts properly so 
called. These two towns subsequently adopted a land policy, having de- 
finite aims, which will form the subject of the rest of this article 

§ 2 Tanga. 

All that has been said applies particularly to Tanga which in May 1912 
adhered as a perpetual member to the Union for German Land Reforms (Bund 
Deutsche Bodenreformcr ) . Immediately after the suppression of the communal 
associations the government offered to take part in advancing the ideals and 
aims of this union It began its career by constructing a new Post Office 
building on land belong to the administrative of the town This body 
refused to allow this site to be used unconditionally and refused to sell it, 
but declared itself ready to grant a lease which should contain an hereditary 
clause The lease, the first of its kind in German East Africa, was signed in 
July 1912 By a further agreement the payment ot an annual due of 2,000 
rupees was agieed upon, but this was afterwards modified on the basis of 
a new estimate. 

The grant of this land meant a certain sacrifice to the administrative 
of the town. Its landed pioperty within the urban district was small, con- 
stituting only about a tenth of the 700 hectares which roughly represented 
its total area , and it was necessary for the fulfilment of its task that the 
administrative should aim at increasing its pioperty. Its most urgent duty 
was the sanitation of the town which entailed, first of all, a separation of 
the Ivuiopean from the native town This measure met with grave ob- 
stacles. As the town had developed fai -seeing speculators had, during 
the last five, ten 01 twenty years, obtained possession of the better sites. 
Hitherto speculation in land had been successful, foi b> the ordinance of 
1899 as to taxes all uncultivated laud had been entirely exempted from taxa- 
tion, and the piice ol land had risen in consequence. Certain holdings, of 
which the piice a short time previously had been only half a rupee or at 
most a rupee the square metre, sold tot ten rupees the square metre or even 
more. A second result of this conditions of affairs was a great scarcity of 
dwelling accomodation in Tanga, which the town could not hope to reined > 
with an> chance of success unless it could dispose oi lands of sufficient ex- 
tent cm which to build 

This aim once attained the natives weie oidered to settle in certain 
determined districts. This of course did not deprive them of the right of 
entering the commercial quartei of the town for the transaction of their 
business. 

The native quaiter was established 111 a palm grove in the outskirts 
of the town. The European town was planned to stretch east ot the rail- 
way along the sea coast and towards Raz-Kazone. In right ol the so-call- 
ed Crown Land Ordinance (Kronlandesverordnung) of 1895 the government 
took possession of the land in the town abandoned by the coloured popula- 
tion and left ownerless. 


7 
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The aims o f the town’s administrative were surprisingly well receive* 
by the natives. This was due to the discontent evoked by the actio: 
of speculators, who had often exploited the natives most unscrupulously 
When the administrative began to buy land within its sphere there was a: 
afflux of offers to sell from natives who were in debt, and the town’s landei 
property grew rapidly. In 1912 it increased from 70 to 150 hectares ; h 
the following year the increase was one of from 70 to 80 hectares : alto 
getlier 150 contracts of purchase were concluded. 

These important acquisitions aimed at an improvement in the vain 
of the land, which had been lowered as stated. Ready money was needed 
and therefore it was decided to borrow 100,000 rupees from the bank c 
Tanga on current account, with. the right to withdraw it gradually as nee* 
should arise. The rate of interest paid on this loan was low and did no 
surpass by more than one per cent, the rate charged for discount by the Ban] 
of the Empire. 

To enable the payment of interest, palms were planted as much as poss 
ible on landed property ; and subsequently, the price of copra oil being prc 
fitable, these lands were let at high rents. At the same time the coloure 
population, who had been eliminated from the European town, were est at 
lished elsewhere in garden-towns, an important practical measure which wa 
taken in the interests of the town’s sanitation. By leases eontainin 
hereditary clauses the coloured people received their lots to hold for thirt; 
years at an annual rent of six rupees a lot. No other measure gave ther 
so much joy. They found themselves in possession of a title granted b 
the town which guaranteed to them the uninterrupted tenure for thirt; 
years of the land which had been allotted to them. The rent agreed upot: 
six rupees a holding, was very low. The land of a lot was quite sufficien 
for a four or six room hut with a kitchen and offices ; and since the grante 
lived in two rooms at the most he could let the others for one or two ru 
pees a month. He was obliged to set aside about 300 rupees for buildinj 
his hut, a sum which was however considerably reduced because the native 
were helped by the town’s administrative to shift their quarters and rebuilt 
their huts. The natives of the town thus had a good bargain. The autho 
is unable to say exactly how many contracts were concluded in 1912. Th 
budget of 1913 contemplated an expenditure of 1,000 rupees. 

The palms previously the town’s property and those planted on th 
newly acquired lands brought in a sum of 10,000 rupees. Altogether the re 
ceipts from parcels of land reached, in 1913, 13,000 rupees as against 5,00* 
in 1912. In 1912 a sum of about 21,000 rupees had been taken from tha 
borrowed for the purchase of lands, and this has therefore produced a con 
siderable revenue. In the budget for 1914 the receipts from these land 
were estimated at 19,000 rupees, and the expenditure under the same hea< 
at 35,000 rupees 

When the town’s administrative had followed the land policy whicl 
we have described from May 1912 to March 1913, and had demonstrate* 
irrefutably that it was both wise and practicable, the whole matter wa 
submitted to the approval of the government. At the same time the town' 
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administrative decided in agreement with the council to modify the whole 
framework of the budget and give it the same bases as the movement for 
land reform. Its receipts had hitherto consisted in the taxes on houses, 
huts and businesses, the rate for scavenging, the rent of the market build- 
ings and the results of adjudications for recovery of funds ; and were esti- 
mated at 43,000 rupees. The town’s administrative decided entirely to 
forgo the tax on huts and houses and to levy instead a land tax based on 
common values. Accordingly the town was divided into zones : Zone I. 
business quarter ; Zone II. — quarter between the railway and the shore as 
far as Raz Kazone ; Zones III and IV — grouped about the two first. As all 
the uncultivated land in Zone I was to be held to constitute building sites, 
it was assessed at double the tax incident on the other properties. A pre- 
scriptive right was moreover provided for the municipality. Taxes based 
on common values were as a rule so calculated as to give the town a far 
larger sum than it had received as the result of additions to the taxes on 
huts and houses. Taxes on businesses and on the increased value of lands 
were proposed in addition to this land tax. 

The town council approved this project, against the principle of which 
the government had nothing to say But since the ordinance enforcing it 
was not popular with the middle class townspeople it was delayed by the 
government for a year, and the budget of 1913 was entirely retained in its 
earlier form. The budget of 1914 was however framed on the new princi- 
ples, and it was presumably adopted by the government. 


§ 3. 1 ) a r - i$s -s Al, am . 

In this town different circumstances ha\e prevented an advance accord- 
ing to the principles applied at Tanga The towns’ administrative could 
not pursue a policy so manifestly one ot reform as that followed at Tanga, 
because only a small extent of territory was held by Europeans or natives. 
Two thirds of all the natives, that is about 1600 of them, occupied the Sultan’s 
lands [Sultans or Schollershamba) which, extending to 24.2 hectares, in- 
cluded the greater part of their reserve, and which belonged to an Euro- 
pean association from whom they received their right of settlement. It 
was therefore a matter of political interest that this property should ac- 
crue to the town’s administrative and thus be safeguarded from specula- 
tion. The public treasury advanced half a million rupees to the municipal- 
ity to enable them to acquire the Schdllcrsfiambct ; and the contract of sale 
between the owners and the towns’ administrative was signed in the spring 
of 1915. Thus the administrative of the town of J)ar-es-Salam has acquired 
the means for a course of action similar to that pursued at Tanga 
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SOURCE: 

Gaillard (Henri), General Secretary o£ the Sherifian Government: Iu Reoi qamsalion du 
iiouvtrntment Maioccun ( Rtnscipjunuyit s cnlomaux it documents , published by the 
Committee for French Africa and the Committee for Moioeco, supplement to l/Afnquc 
Fran(cnsc for June kji6. 


§ I Tim ADMINISTRATION OF THE IIABOURS BEFORE THE PROTECTORATE. 


The institution of Habours is traced back to the Prophet It has thence 
an essentially religious character and plays a most important part iu alt 
Mussulman countries. 

Habours are of two kinds — public and private . the former are such 
as have from their origin been assigned to a religious foundation ; while 
the usufiuct of the latter has been granted to the direct heirs of the found- 
ers, and they come within the class of public Habouis only after the extinc- 
tion of the direct line of those who constituted them. Habours of both kinds 
are inalienable and imprescriptible : they cannot be sold or given away, or 
pledged, or included in a partition among heiis Habour property is there- 
fore perpetually sequestrated ; and revenues from public Habours must 
be devoted to religious or public objects according to the will and the direc- 
tions of the founder. 

The institution of Habours reached its zenith under the Almohades 
and the Merinides. In this period, that of the greatest splendour of Islam 
in Maghreb, their revenues served to build most of the mosques and the me- 
dersas which are .still standing in our day, to support advanced Mussulman 
education, and to contribute to numerous works of charity and public 
usefulness among the Mussulman community. 

In the troubled period which followed, that of the Sherifian dynasties, 
Habours were in danger. Several Sultans attempted a reaction in their 
favour ; and educated Musulmans have not yet forgotten the efforts of 
of Moulay Abderrahman and of Sidi Mohammed, ancestor and gran$ , 
father of the reigning Sherif, to redress the evil which had attacked thfcm n 
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But the evil was stronger than its remedy : it continued and was aggravated, 
and it brought Habours to the brink of ruin in the two reigns which pre- 
ceded that of the present Sultan. 

The Sultans had the right to reward important services rendered to the 
Mussulman community by military men, and learned men who had fallen 
into poverty, by granting them tempoiary enjoyment of certain immov- 
able Habour property. Moreover the Sultans could, in certain exactly 
defined cases, authorize the exchange of Haboui land, for other immovable 
property of which the value was higher than its own by about one third, 
the profit to the ITabours being held to legalize the transaction. These 
prerogatives gave lise in the time ot Moulay Hafid to the most scandalous 
abuses, and many Habour properties were squandered by their means. 

It goes without saying that the nadirs did not fail to follow the example 
set them in high places' interested deflections of property, dissimulation 
of receipts, exaggeration of expenses, destruction of title-deeds and archives 
— every means to their end seemed good to them, and their fraudulent acti- 
vities were rendered particularly easy by the complicity of tenants, who 
occupied Ilaboin properties in light of lentssotiiflinglliat as much as 95 %of 
their leasehold value was lost. Sometimes the^e rents did not even cover 
the co 4 of repairs incumbent on the Habours for land on which there were 
buildings 

The result that many Habour properties had disappeared, that 
such as remained, and were still capable of yielding considerable revenue, 
brought in hardly anything, that religious buildings and Habour real estate 
were falling to ruin and waste, and that most of the public objects for which 
Habours had beeu founded had had to be abandoned 


§ 2 The reorganization of habours. 

Such was the condition of the Haboui s on the day after the Treaty of 
the Protectorate was signed. To reorganize them was no easy task. The 
plan of administering them directly was not to be thought of : what had 
seemed quite natural in the matter of the domains would have been a verit- 
able scandal in the case of Habours. It was necessary to proceed only 
with extreme caution and to be strictly guided by legal and customary 
right : otheiwise any organization would have seemed to the natives an 
attack on their religious traditions, and reform would have run the risk of 
appearing as a sacrilegious assault on the inalienable and imprescriptible 
property of the Mussulman community. 

All that it was possible and useful to do was completely to 
reorganize the administration of the Habours, giving it an entirely native 
staff, inspired and controlled, strictly but with all possible discretion, by the 
General Secretary of the Sherifian government. His conti ol of and 
collaboration with the reorganized staff was designed to aim also at the 
economic development of the country, which had been considerably hamper- 
J ed by the almost complete disqualification of the property in mortmain. 
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The first measures to this end were the formation of the General Direct- 
ing Board of Habours, latei transformed into a vizi rat, and the institution 
of “ mouragibs ” who were charged to control and direct the nadirs in the 
important centres At the same time an especial service was formed in 
the General Secretariat of the Sherifian government, which had the duty, 
together with the vizirat of the Habours and the Maktizeu, of elaboiating 
settlements, superintending execution, and phning the part of a permanent 
adviser to the native staff 

The objects to be attained were the following : 

1) the wasting of Habour propel ties was to be definitely stopped , 

2) privileges were to be suppressed by the resumption of the real 
estate granted irregularly; 

3) a register of public Habours was to be made (the controlling right 
of the administrative over private Habours is only lelative to then ina- 
lienability) , 

4) by practical management the maximum profit, consistent with the 
necessary precautions, was to be derived from public Habours, 

5) care was to be exercised that the revenues should be entirely devot- 
ed to the objects to which they had been assigned 


§ 3 Measures of preservation ano improxemint 

From October 1912 the General Directing Board of Habours was 111 
being and at work Several “ dahirs ” and circulars at once appeared for 
the organization m every town of commissions charged to identify and value 
the Habour properties Any new conveyance affecting immovable pro- 
perty, ceitainly Habour, was forbidden, without the authonty of the dnect- 
mg board The grants of temporary use, revocable at the Sultan’s 
pleasure, were annulled , but out of consideration for the occupiers, it was 
derided that those who had benefited by them should remain in possession 
if they paid a rent. 

The general settlement for the improvement of Habours was pro- 
mulgated m July 1013 The basis of the new reorganization, it had entail- 
ed laborious and profound study, and much tact and patience were needed 
before those interested could be induced to recognize the equity of the re- 
forms it ordered and, above all, to agree about them Its chief results 
were : the summary end of many abuses by the establishment of the prin- 
ciple of the public auction of property , the inauguration of long leases which 
allowed the new cultivation of land ; and the facilitating of the exchange 
of Habour land 

We summarize its provisions briefly. 

Teases and exchanges of immovable property by private agreement, 
which gave rise to implications and abuses difficult to prevent, are forbidden. 
All conveyances having refeience to productive Habour property are to 
be made by means of public auction, in accoi dance with clauvses and condi- 
tions set out in specifications and with the following restrictions : 
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1) Leases of productive buildings and of cultivated land for one 
or two years can be given after auction. 

2) Ruined buildings and lauds employed for extensive farming or 
suitable for kitchen gardening can be let on leases of ten years. The speci- 
fications explicitly state in this case that all tenants’ improvements to the 
immovable property shall fall to the Ilabours at the termination of the lease, 
no case for the payment of an indemnity having been created. When 
however such impiovements are recognized to have given to the property 
in question an increase in value equal to live times its original leasehold 
value, the tenant has the right to ask for the extension of his lease for a 
period of ten years, at a rent increased by 20 % of its original amount. 
At the end of this second lease he can obtain a new extension for ten 
years on the same terms 

This regulation of long leases has already had happy results. It allows 
the settlement, for a long period and in good conditions, of colonists who 
have not sufficient capital to acquiie agricultuial land in Morocco. The 
fruits of tiled labour and of the improvements they effect on their leaseholds 
arc assured to them ioi a long period The Habours profit equally; for 
at the expiry oi a lease of uncultivated land, given on such conditions, the 
religious foundationsieeover possession of immovable property in the shape 
of buildings in a state of repair, 01 land brought into cultivation and im- 
proved. 

Before agiicultural land is let on long leases the Administrative Board 
of the IlalkHirs always requests the Agricultural Directing Board for a con- 
sultation regarding it * the natuic oi the soil, its capabilities, and the ra- 
tional mode of utilizing it are determined by the latter ; and the Habours 
Board incorporates in its specifications the conditions thus found to be 
necessary to securing the' maximum return from the land. Tims the 
colonist tenant is protected against Tontine, and a rational direction, of 
which he himself will cull the first fiuits, is given to his labouis It is 
hoped that this semi-official method of colonization will give good results 
Unfortunately the rural Huboiir properties are neither very numerous 
nor very important, the possessions of the religious Inundations consisting 
mainly of urban real estate. 

3) The settlement inpeipetuitv oi leal estate could at any time become 
inconvenient in a country which, like Morocco, is developing rapidly 
Lands or real estate in buildings, belonging to the Habours and situated 
in the urban districts, run especially the risk of barring the extension of a 
town or of a particular industry. It was indispensable that the State or 
private persons should become owners of Habour real estate without injury 
to the interests of the leligious foundations. The “ dahir ” already men- 
tioned has laid down conditions under which real estate may be cuhanchis- 
ed and its sale by public auction ordered. 

These rules need completion : the quota due to the Habours from those 
immovable properties which are encumbered with the rights of “menfa , \ 
previously mentioned, ought also to be capable of enfranchisement and 
sale, imder the conditions prescribed for real estate belonging entirely to 
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the Habours. As soon as the status of the properties encumbered with 
“ menfa ” has been simplified the regulation of Habours will be complete. 
The present settlement is most elastic : from the economic point of view it 
avoids the cast iron mould which the principle cf the settlement of a pro- 
perty in perpetuity constitutes ; it facilitates in a measure the colonization 
of the country ; and, while deriving a maximum revenue from the real estate, 
it avoids all the faults for which in other countries property in mortmain 
has been blamed 


§ 4 The rights of " menfa ”, 

It was necessary to reserve the decision of a more delicate question. 
Various rights of real estate, commonly called rights oi “menfa ”, were 
held by third parties on a large proportion of the Habour properties. These 
rights, of which there are analogous examples notably in Tunisia and Kgvpt , 
rest on a custom which is in reality contrary to law For the law contem- 
plates in the leaseholder of a Haboui property, saving whole there is an 
especial contract, only a simple right of piiority dependent on the payment 
of a rent. Thanks however to the caielessness of adnunistratois leaseholders 
often ceded the succession to their tenancy to third parties, in consideration 
of an indemnity exacted on the pretext that there was a conveyance of 
goodwill, furnituie or small stock ; and thus this right of “ menfa ”, which 
customary law has now rendered sacred, was born 

Since many foreigners bought “menfas”, discounting, when difficulties 
arose, the support of their governments, the Act of Algeeiras dealt with the 
question in Article 6j, and the conference commissioned the corps diplo- 
mahque in Tangiers to solve it equitably, in concert with a special commis- 
sioner to be named by the Sherif. 

No direct revision was therefore possible outside the corps di plomahque. 
This difficulty was however evaded by a decision oi the Sherif, which, without 
impugning the treaties, fully safeguarded the interests of the Habours, 
It forbade that in future there should be any cession of a “ menfa ” without 
the authorization of the Habours. The administrative of the latter, with- 
out attempting to revise contracts, gave this authorization to conveyances 
of regularly established rights; but refused it to others, thereby suspending 
conveyance provisionally, until the revision contemplated by the convention 
should have taken place. 

Thus it became a matter of urgent necessity to define the nature and 
extent of these rights of “ menfa ", as to which the jurisconsults were not 
in complete accord A commission of ” Oulenur ”, or doctors of law, chosen 
from the different towns of the Sherifian empire, was charged to elucidate 
this important question. Native leading men brought their experience to 
the help of the commission. 

The commission decided the legal point at issue as to the “ menfa ”, 
Permanence of tenure was given to all who held these rights regularly, paying 
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a rent. The priority of the leasehold tenant was to some extent legalized, 
in that his right to cede the succession to his tenancy, which only custom 
had established, was recognized. The Administrative Board of the Habours 
did not however exact the legal rent. It wished to deal with the actual 
position of affairs in a manner which should injure as little as possible 
the third parties interested. 

The ‘'dahir” of 27 February 1914 was promulgated It established 
the perpetuit} of rights of ‘‘ menfa ”, giving thus the greatest possible secur- 
ity for future transactions It exacted from the fenants a rent of only 30 % 
of leasehold values, the remaining 70 ° 0 being ceded to them in compensa- 
tion for the price at which they had acquired their holdings. Even this 
rent of jo % was paid subject to the following scale : 

15 % during the first six years, 

20 % during the next six years, 

25 % during yet another period of six years, 
and 7)0 % from the date of the expiry of that period 

Moreover a delay of two years was granted befoie payments on the 
new basis would be received 

Finally the " dahir ” determined the tenants' option to dispose of 
their rights, by sale or otherwise, in conformity with the rules it specified. 
The question of the “ menfa ’ ’ was thus definitely settled. 

The definition of the rights of “ menfa ” and the new stability of the 
rent due to the Habours are destined to have, economically, a yet more far- 
reaching effect, when rules shall have been made for the repurchase of 
rents due to Habours, already contemplated by the administrative board. 
It will then be possible for the tenants definitely to free their holdings in 
real estate from the burden of a permanent and hampering rent, and pro- 
perty thus freed, having lost its inalienable character, will become part 
of the common domain The Habours will profit also, for by employing 
judiciously the funds resulting from such repurchases they will form for 
themselves an independent and more easily managed property. 


§ 5 . The higher council of the habours. 


The edifice of reform was crowned by the formation of the Higher Coun- 
cil of the Habours, instituted by a “ dahir ” of 21 May 1914. Its duties 
embrace the verification of accounts, the examination of budgets, the consti- 
tution of reserve funds, the re-employment of funds, and kindred matters. 

It has been Useful from several points of view. Hitherto the Habours 
had been managed without any control by the local authorities ; and their 
position and certain customs by which they were ruled differed markedly 
with towns and districts. It was necessary therefore that it should be poss- 
ible to consult the leading men and the doctors of law in the various 
towns of the empire. Moreover the reorganization of the Habours and the 
suppression of abuses had given rise to some malcontents ; and therefore 
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it was necessary that in Mussulman circles it should be well understood 
that there was no question of attacking religious foundations, but rather 
of multiplying their fruits and of employing their revenues in accordance 
with the precepts of religious law. 

The council’s first meeting took place in November 1915. Because of its 
exceptional importance some twenty of the chief native leaders and juris- 
consults were invited to attend it in a consulting capacity. The bearing of 
the reforms undertaken, of the results obtained and of the projects which 
the Administrative Board t>f the Habours hopes to realize, was explained to 
all present at the meeting. 

From the statements made and the documents exhibited it appears 
that the revenues of the Habours have more than quadrupled in two years. 
About 16,000 properties, representing a value in land of 65 to 70 million 
pesetas, have been verified and inscribed on the summarized registers of the 
Habours. The annual receipts surpass the expenditure by 400,000 pese- 
tas ; and it may be prophesied that when the reforms which have been order- 
ed have produced their full effect - — that is to say in some twenty years -- 
the Habours of Morocco will have at their disposal an annual revenue of at 
least five millions, which will suffice to meet all the needs of religious observ- 
ance, of justice and of Mussulman education, and in addition to contribute 
largely to native charitable enterprise 


2 THK NEW MEASURES FAVOURABLE TO COLONIZATION 


source : 

Rknsi ioni'.mi.nts coloniaux tt DOCUMENTS, published by the Coiuiniltct for French 
Africa and the Committee for Morocco, Year 1916, No 7, 


When the forecasts of the agricultural season of 1916 were appearing 
the Resident General made a point of an examination of questions bearing 
on the development of colonization and of agriculture generally in the country 
and of the measures necessary for their encouragement. To this end he 
gathered together the interested directors and heads of departments in a 
conference, which has succeeded in defining a certain number of questions 
and in enacting immediately or foreshadowing certain measures, here 
summarized. 
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§ i. Taxes falling on colonization. 

A) " Ter lib " (7 ax on the product of harvests). — A circular of 31 January 
1916 made the “ tertib " more elastic and liberal in its application. It 
ruled that in older to establish with certainty tables according to which 
holdings, of which the value had been declared in terms of the quantity of 
grain sown, should be valued in terms of hectares, the relation obtaining, 
m lands of different categories, between the quantity of seed used and the 
extent of land sown, must be determined by experiment. 

As regards the valuation ol yields it specified that this should be made 
with the greatest caie, and with the advice of experts and prominent local 
agriculturists, native and European, and should involve tests conducted 
over a determined area of cultivated soil at the time of harvest and at seed- 
time. Further the circular ordered that in doubtful cases of valuation the 
factor most favomable to the agriculturist should always be presumed. 

The tanffs - trained in 1915 in such a manner that the average tax should 
not exceed 5 % of the gross product of harvests, when the value of the seed, 
estimated as a quintal to a hectare, had been deducted - have been the ob- 
ject of a revision, inspired by a desire at once to safeguard the resources of 
the Tieasury and to impose no exaggerated burden on the taxpayers. 

Finally the rapidity in drawing up lists and receipts, which has resulted 
on a simplification and decentralization of procedme, will allow the tax to be 
collected very soon attei the harvest, between the months of July and Sep- 
tembei . 

The arrangement has been completed b> the creation of agricultural 
premiums which will be given to European and native cultivators who have 
brought mulct cullivation land previously waste, and have substituted 
tor the hasty action of the Arab plough perfected methods of digging and 
tilling the soil 

It seemed possible 4 to the Resident General to go still further To 
diminish the risk of error in estimating harvest yields he decided to add to the 
commission*- for the valuation of standing crops professional agricultural 
experts, chosen from the territorial battalions which come from France and 
are all drawn from the essentially agricultural districts of southern France 

The commissions thus constituted will give every guarantee of their 
competence; and moreover their estimates may, at the request of the tax- 
payers, be revised by expert commissions, to whom, for the examination 
of the claims of the cultivators, a delegate of those interested will be added 

In addition, in order that the tariffs applied in iqr 5 , which in any case 
are moderate, should be beyond criticism, it has been decided to increase 
by 25 Has^ani peseta® that deduction from the taxable value of the harvest 
of 50 Hassani pesetas a hectare, which is held to represent the price of seeds 
and the cost of cultivation. Therefore the average proportion of the tax 
to the net produce of the harvest will become 5 %. The relief thus given 
will be very great, and indirectly it satisfies wishes for the exemption from 
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taxation of animals employed on agriculture, a benefit which could not be 
conferred directly because in Morocco it is impossible to establish a distinc- 
tion between draught animals and those used for breeding and direct 
food production. 

The tax on trees, assessed by a very low tariff, has not been modified, 
since the existence of a trifling tax could not either cause the destruction 
of trees or hinder reafforestation in the country, especially since it attaches 
only to fruit trees and to them only from the beginning oi their productive 
period. All precautions are taken in order that only trees which really 
bear fruit should be taxed. Moreover, owing to the importance of reaffo- 
restation, the Resident General has decided that prizes shall be instituted 
for the planting ol trees 

R) Export duties on cereals - The Resident General ha* handed to 
the government a proposal intended to decrease' by 50 % the export duties 
on cereals This measure necessitates negotiations and an agreement with 
vSpain, owing to the principle of the customs union between the Fiench and 
Spanish zones. 


§ 2 . Utilization ov tiij: territorials tor vorktltekl. 

There are in the territorial battalions, which come from Fiance and 
are all drawn from the essentially agricultmal districts of southern France, 
elements which can usefully eonttibute to the agricultural development oi 
the country. 

In this direction practical result* have already been obtained M. Mulct, 
the Director of Agriculture, in concert with the Service oi Civil Information 
and Control, makes use of territorials in several districts as agiicultural advi- 
sers for the guidance of the natives and the improvement oi their methods 
— at Fey ; in the Zehrotm group , at Rabat and Sale foi vine-pruning ; 
at Fey and Mektics for pruning olive trees , at Kl Ilujeb and Set tat for mak- 
ing reserves of iockler; and at Mechia-bel-Ksui, Ben-Ahmed, El-Boroudj, 
Settat and Onlcd-Said for sheep-shearing. 

The Resident General has decided to extend m new directions this 
use of territorials. Thus from i October ipib a detachment of teiri- 
torials, cxpeiimentally constituted in the Fez district, will work at the im- 
provement of the land (cultivation of wastes, sinking of wells, etc.) on the 
agricultural domain of Ras-el-Ma. We have alieadv mentioned the 
arrangements for adding to the commission for the valuation of standing 
crops, for the purpose of assessing the tertib, agriculturists from among 
the territorials whose practical knowledge will prevent mistakes in the 
work of classification and taxation, 
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§ 3 . Formation of a chamber of agriculture at Casablanca and of 

AN AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT IN THE DISTRICT OFFICE OF ECONOMICS 

AT CASABLANCA. 

The formation of this chamber, which was decided on by the Resident 
General, will have become an accomplished fact by the time this article is 
in print. 

Moreover the Casablanca Disti ict Office of Kconomics, which has hitherto 
directed its activities towards trade and industry, will extend them into the 
sphere of agriculture. The Resident Ceneial has decided to attach to 
the chief oi the Office ot Fconomics a specialist in questions of agriculture 
and colonisation \\lu> Mill belong to the .staff of the office and will keep it in 
constant connection with the laboratories lot agricultural experiment al- 
ready at Casablanca 


§ 4 , Colonization. 


Colonization in Morocco presents, bvieason of the position as regards 
the land, of the net ds mIhcIi it should supply and of the possible forms of 
its development, most vauous and complex aspects Many points of the 
pioblems m hu li it ousts uu already on the road to be solved 

A) Small (oloaizalwn KiUlun 1' ardenin 0 The incessantly growing 
needot the towns foi vegetables and funt mak^s the* formation of allotments 
for kite lien guldens, situated as near as possible to the urban limit and on 
very good soil, partuukuly opportune 

In the immediate* ncighbotirimod oi Kevitia two pieces of land, having 
a total area of ho hectares, are being allotted and comprise 2J lots, each 
measuring from 2 25 lieetaies to 5 (>s hectares according to the situation. 
The lots are to be led with a promise oi sale, to take place as soon as the 
registration lias been announced The P mints will incur an obligation to 
improve the value of the land immediately Allotment is to be made exclus- 
ively to Flench inhabitants oi Kevitia who can prove their settlement 
on an urban lot in Kevitia. At Fez eleven lots, having an average aiea of 
3.50 hectares and situated near the town, have just been led by public 
auction for a period of six years 

As regards Casablanca the agricultural directing body is considering a 
scheme for allotting certain pieces of domain land situated near Bourskoura. 
Eight lots, each having a an area of fioni 4107 hectares, are contemplated ; 
the leases are to be for ten years, and it was intended that the lessees should 
enter into possession on i October iqib. 

At Meknes the formation of allotments for kitchen gardening is under 
consideration. 
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At Robert-Sate the Habuur lands of Quid j a of Bou-Regrez lend them- 
selves partictdarly to transformation into gardens, and the administrative 
board of the Habours has already made an allotment which was been carried 
out according to the customary rules (leases of 10 yeans, twice renewable 
provided the tenant does certain work, indicated in the specification, for 
the improvement of the soil) On the same conditions three new lots 
of 4 hectares each will be let lor next agricultural season. 

B) Colonization near railway stations. — As soon as the line of the new 
railways shall have been definitely fixed the administrative will undertake 
the allotment of land near the stations, each lot not to exceed 20 hectares 
in area. Such an allotment is already under consideration for the centre 
Sidi-Yahia, which is situated between Kevitia and I)ar-Bel-Hamri on the 
military railwa} r . 

C) Colonization on a medium ^sc ale . — This scheme wall aim at forming 
lots of land having an area of from 100 to 150 hectares, and capable of 
becoming farms. 

If will be realized by the aid of the financial resources emanating from 
the loan guaranteed by the metropolis and its benefits will be reserved to 
Frenchmen and natives, who will be subject to certain obligations as re- 
gards the stocking and the improvement of the land, while the adminis- 
trative will allot allowing facilities for payment 

The formation of such a group of faims is at present undei consideration 
at Sidi-Kacem (Fort Fetitjean), and preliminary mesures are being taken 
in such wise that it will be possible to make the allotments for colonization 
at the conclusion of the war. 

The possibility of forming similar groups of farms in other districts of 
Morocco can follow only on a taking stock of domain lands and the simpli- 
fication of their legal status. The department of domain lands is actively 
engaged on these preliminaries. 

Besides those domain lands, recognized as adapted foi cultivation in 
connection with this colonizing enterprise, the directing board of agriculture 
will, by means of loan funds, be able to buy, in the districts served by the 
projected railways and those in course of construction, other lands for culti- 
vation. Further the organization of remnants of tribes will allow the Mak- 
hzen to authorize, as opportunity occurs, the ^alienation of certain collect- 
ive holdings. Thus some previous conveyances of real estate which were 
made in good faith will be regularized, and that very slow gradual evolution of 
some inalienable collective property into private property, which began be- 
fore the Protectorate, will be favoured, while all necessary measures for the 
protection of native c ollective property will none the less be safeguarded. 

I)) Colonization on a large scale. The administrative will assist 
those landed societies which will lend themselves to the division of their 
properties into allotments, with a view to the constitution of farms for the 
cultivation of the land. To this end the administrative will take part in 
the making of desert roads and in the public provision of tools which such 
allotments will entail. 
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E) Development oj native thrijt societies - As regards the especial 
concerns of the native element in the population the Resident General 
has prescribed, besides the creation of allotments reserved to natives, the 
extension of native thrift societies with a view to combating usury, to 
developing the spirit of association and of thrift, and to improving the 
conditions of agriculture by collective purchases of seeds, agricultural ma- 
terial and animals for breeding 

Such are the principal problems of colonization which the Resident 
General is seeking to solve 
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THLv RESULTS OF INTERIOR C< >I<ONIZATION IN FINLAND 


SOURCF 

Fjfrino (6) ‘ Vtrmogen^bildung Klumbautr lichen AnsictUungm Finland’ (Formation of the 
Property of Peasant 8m ill Holdtrs) Iltlsingfois, 1915 


Introduction 

In the March numbei of otir Review wc remarked in a short notice 
on Mr O Iilf ring's book “ Veiniogensbildung Klembaueihcher Ansied- 
lung in Finland ” (Helsinglors) on the great pait the mtcrioi colonization of 
I bill and is phi) mg and its significance for the whole national econoni) ol 
the countn We then pioimsed soon to make our reach is moie closely 
acquainted with this book which represents a great undertaking carried out 
with much industry and showing much acquaintance with facts It is 
most instructive for it subjects the whole woik of colonization to a ver> 
strict examination separates it into its component pnits seeks to discovei 
their combined effect and considers the result thus obtained m the light of 
a scientific policy of colonization The author may be said to impose on all 
action taken hitlieito m the matter of land settlement in Finland an or- 
deal by file m older finally to answer the question as to whether the me- 
thods of colonization hitherto employed are fitted to serve the good of the 
people or not The quer> is more fully expressed by several questions Is 
the propei t> of peasant small settlers in Finland growing or diminishing ? 
Is it in a state of stagnation p Should the essays m colonization made hitherto 
be retained or should effort be transferred to other places ? The answers to 
these questions aic so important that we willmgl) follow the author further, 
in order with the help of very many statistics and of tables to form for our- 
selves a picture of the whole course of colonization m Finland 

In the following pages we will reproduce from the book only what seems 
to us most important for throwing light on these problems within the limits 
of an article 
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§ i Agrarian consirucjion and colonizing lhori in iini ynd 

The whole area of Finland is according to the estimate of iqoi-7 
377,426 squaie kilonietics 88 27 per cent bung land and 11 73 per cent 
water Of the \er> extensive woods of the country 12 582 481 hectares 
belong to the State and 9 712,129 hectares to private owners The cul- 
tivated land lias an area ol 1 878 38 r hectaies and the natural meadows 
extend over 941,243 hcctircs Thus woodland distmeth predominates, 
and exists 111 a greater proportion to the total aiea than m am other 
European State (1) The population m rqi2 numbered ) 196 371 of 
whom 2711961 wcic a rural population (786 055 in 1800) The popu- 
lation has mcK isecl in the list 60 \ears it the late of 115 per cent a 
vear The average densitv ol population m 1 inland is 9 6 to tlu square 
kilomctie in the coitntn eommunities (aceoiding to Gcbhard) 74 The 
increase oi population is chicflv lbsoibed bv agricnlttuc as b\ the 
bringing of mw soil unde 1 cultivation the igricultmal land becomes more 
extensive and as bv the more uitcnsne cultivation of e xisting iai 111s its 
capacity to suppoit 1 population is enlarged 

The following table gives some conclusions as to conditions which ob 
tain on the land cspeci illv as regaids the <hstribution of landed property 
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It is thus the large and medium-sized farms (10-100 hectares) which 
include the greater part of the cultivated land while the reallv small farms 
cover relatively only a trifling fraction of it 

As regards the distribution of faims according to the form of their 
tenure, whether freehold or leasehold, it is leasehold titles which are f( und most 

{1) See International Review of Agricultural I commies, May 1916 p * Unrest 
Insurance in Finland 
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commonly in Finland. Of all the country households in Finland — which in 
1901 numbered 478,142 -110,629 or 23 percent, were on freehold land, 

and 160,525 or 34 j)er cent, on leasehold land, while to 206,988 or 43 per cent, 
no land belonged. The proportion of leasehold farms to all farms provided 
with land (whether freehold or leasehold) is, according to the latest data, 
not less than 59 8 per cent. ; and is exceeded only in Great Britain, where 
the proportion of leasehold to the whole uumber of farms is 86.9 per cent. 

The chief characteristic of Finnish agrarian conditions, and that which 
gives them theii particular charaetei, is the very large number of small 
leasehold faims. If the groups of small farms, classified accoiding to their 
size, be examined it appears, according to the Statistical Year Book of Fin- 
land for 1914, that the following are the proportions which freehold and 
leasehold farms beai to each othei. 


Si/c oi lurms 

freehold farm*- 

Leasehold Linn* 

05 — I heetcue 

19 I °o 

() 

1 > 

37 1 °o 

<>2 () 
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Tims the smaller are the farms the less is the proportion of them which 
are freehold, the greater that of those which are leasehold 

We must add that the leases of these farms are not only bad economically 
but also very unfortunate as legards the legal relations they establish with 
landowners 

The author describes the agrarian condition of Finland and states the 
problem of interior colonization in the country. 1 1 is dear that where 43 per 
cent, of the peasants' dwellings are without land and 80.9 per cent, of all hold- 
ings are parcel-holdings of an area of from 0.5 to 1 hectare, agrarian conditions 
can hardly be regarded as normal. The State endeavomed with much energy 
to improve the position ot the rural population to offer them a more secure 
livelihood The lines on which it went to work were directed first towards 
the strengthening of small farms and the improvement of the condition 
of torp leaseholder by enabling then with State aid to acquire their lease- 
holds ; and secondly towards the settlement on the land of the landless po- 
pulation. 

With a view to the first of these ends the century-old institution 
tion of the torp (1) was brought to a jurisdictory position, especially by 
the law on leases, socially so important, of 1907-9. The right of indivi- 
duals was by this statute subjected to the common law, which regulated 


(r) The law on leases dcimes the torp as follow*: " Thai parcel of a landed property 
is to be regarded as a toip winch in return foi a money rent is Jet as an agricultural 
farm and has already agrn.ultui.il faun buildings or is about to have them. ” 
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the following conditions of leases : their duration ; the obligation to work 
and its commutation for rent ; the compensation of the leaseholder for his 
improvements on his farm ; the length of working days ; the right to give 
notice. A lease office has been formed, as an especial communal depart- 
ment, and is charged to examine the conditions of leases and adjust the 
opposing interests of landowners and torp leaseholders. 

As regards its second aim, the settlement of the landless men-*- interior 
colonization properly so called — the State was for long engaged on the work 
of forming torps on the crown roads. The results did not however quite cor- 
respond to the wishes formed for them, and instead workmen’s dwellings 
are now being constituted on such sites. Real colonization in Finland dates 
from 1908 when an especial credit fund for the landless was created. By 
this fund loans are assured by the State either for direct State colonization 
or for colonization through the medium of the rural communities. Credit 
is given to settlers as a rule only for the purpose of acquiring land. Only 
latterly has it been accorded also for the stocking of the newly formed farms, 
the improvement of buildings, and so forth. Formerly the newly formed lots 
were granted to those who acquired them, as freeholds. But since 1909 only 
leasehold farms have been formed, in order to enable the State to control 
these holdings and thus to prevent speculation in land from affecting them. 

As regards the credit afforded, the settlers who buy with direct State 
aid have to pay () per cent, of the borrowed sum every year, that is 4 per 
cent, as interest and 1 per cent, towards repayment of the debt. When tin* 
communities are the medium of credit the rate of interest is 4 per cent, 
plus a sum for redemption which is arranged according to the duration of 
the lease. 

Home colonization in Finland has been strongly supported by the co- 
operative movement which latterly has become so important, and especially 
by the Pellervo Society. It came about that a number of the landless who 
wished to acquire land formed a co-operative society for such purpose, and 
.sought the help of the State central credit department. Nine tenths of 
the purchase price is usually paid by the State (1) as mortgagee ; the rest 
of the cost is borne by the members of the co-opei ative society. Since the 
co-operative societies for acquiring land are based on the principle of un- 
limited liability, and since while the mortgage is not fully paid up, they arc 
collectively responsible for it, they offer the greatest security to the State 
and promise to be a very important factor in the interior colonization of 
Finland. 

The following table gives us an insight into the work of colonization 
up to 1 J anuary 1912, accomplished by the State directly and by the medium 
of the rural communities and the co-operative societies for acquiring land. 


p) See in our issue of February IQ13 “ Horae Colonization in Finland ”, p. 14^. 
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THE RESUETS OF INTERIOR COLONIZATION IN FINE AND 


§ 2 Material of the enquiry and its conduct 

Eighty-five colonists’ lots m seven different colonies were chosen for 
investigation and were subjected to an exhaustive examination by the in- 
ductive, analytical methods which weie founded by Thunen and developed 
by the publication of the Thunen archives The names of the investigated 
settlements, the pin chase of land since the time of settlement and its deli- 
ver} 7 to the settler the complete numbci of the colonists' and labourers’ 
lots m the investigated colonics, the number of colonists’ lots investigated, 
the nature of their tenure, and the time at which they were investigated 
— - all appear in the following table 

Pirn hast and Disinflation of I and joy Loloni alum the ( onditions 
of it s 1 enun and fiats as to the bnqmry 
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The enquiry into the settlements was so successful that the earlier 
circumstances of the colonists and their personal characteristics could be 
taken into account The authoi , in his capacity of a State official and Inspec- 
tor of Colonization, had the opportunity of learning to know many co- 
lonists personally m many colonies colonizing enterprise was initiated 
and carried out under his guidance, so that he can of his own knowledge 
describe the position of the settlements and the circumstances of the colonists 
before they became such, as contributing to the later de\ clopnients 

In all the colonies there was a simultaneous taking stock on J Tub 1912, 
at the end of the penod of enquiry In means of question foims winch had 
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to be filled up by the different officials for the different places. The offi- 
cials also measured all the arable and meadow] and and ascertained the com- 
parative degrees of its employment for different kinds of agriculture, after 
the colonists had taken over their lots and on I July 1912. 

When the lots were taken over the procedure of valuation was changed 
in order that it might be based on the costs of the most problable farming 
operations, since the colonists were not dependable bookkeepers. It 
was determined that an increase of property should be the result only of 
the farming activity of the colonists ; and therefore no provision was made 
for increase of property by commeicial means, or for the improvement in 
the market value of the soil and of buildings after the lots had been taken 
over. In order that the formation of properties for farming purposes might 
be isolated, the capital to be devoted to forestry was sharply separated from 
that set aside for farming, and the two enterptFes weie looked upon as 
distinct. This proceeding was aFo influenced h\ the fact, already men- 
tioned in the introduction, that forestry plays a greater role in Finland than 
in many other land*. 

It F therefore possible to compare the progre.ss of farming on the 
colonists' holdings to which no woodland attaches and on those which in- 
clude woodland as well as agricultural land The facts might form grounds 
for a comparison with results obtained in otliei lands 

With the double object first of ascertaining the development of proper- 
ty 011 those farms to which no woodland attaches ; and secondly of ana- 
lyzing that development of farms which has been a result only of the indus- 
try of the colonists, the ini] n oven lent of the soil and economical farming, 
but not of a lise in market values the following classification has been made 


Assets 

I11 the faun, 

in the household, 

in secondary businesses, 

in rights in the woodland , 

in inherited payments andgiatuities, 


Liabilities 

for debts on the land, 

for other debts bearing interest, 

for current debts, 

for dues to the woodland, 

for inherited debts and payments. 


The description of the particular forms of capital invested in the iarms 
and the conditions of the land which affect their employment, is in its most 
important aspects set out in detail by the author according to the method 
ennunciated by Professor I v aur (1). 


(l) Siiben Grumltagen und Methoden der Bewerhing, Bmh-haltung und Kalkulahon in 
(let J.andtmt'uhajt, pp. 120-144. 
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§ 3. Natural and agricultural conditions of the colonists' lots. 

1. Conditions as regards situation , trade and markets in the investigated 
colonies. — The seven colonies investigated arc scattered over the whole area of 
the country and form an almost rectangular quadrilateral. In the north west, 
between latitudes 62° and 63° there is Seppala colony; in the south west 
between latitudes 6o° and 6i° Muddais colony ; in the north east between 
63° and 64° there is Siikajdrvi ; in the south west, within the same latitudes 
as Muddais there is Sippola colony. On the same line as Sippola and 
Muddais but somewhat more to the south there is Takkula ; and on the line 
Siikajarvi — Sippola but also somewhat more to the south there are the two 
last and neighbouring colonies, Koskipda and Nipidi. Such is their 
topographical situation. We will now note their individual characteristics. 

a) Seppilla colony, where eleven sites of workmen’s dwellings and 34 
colonists’ lots have been formed, and where eight of the latter have been 
investigated (i), lies in the south of East Bothnia in the parish of Ilmajoki 
and there is in it a settlement of small farms. The vState has here done 
more for colonization than in most other parishes in Finland. We find in 
this parish besides Seppala three other colonies which weie formed with 
the support of the loan fund for the landless population. The community 
has moreover taken a very active part in the work of colonization by the me- 
dium of the communal loan fund: by this means up to the end of 1913, 
109 colonists' lots were formed. Therefore altogether 229 colonists’ farms 
were brought into being. 

The colony of Seppala is of especial interest because there had been 
thence more emigration to America than from other districts of the county. 

Seppala is in a densely populated district, the people of which are al- 
most exclusively employed on agriculture. The conditions for marketing 
the products of dairy farming are favourable, since in the neighbourhood 
of the colony there is a co-operative dairy at work. The colonists do not 
seek accessory employment. 

b) Muddais colony . in which ten sites fox workmen’s dwellings and 28 
colonists’ lots have been formed, and in which 17 of the latter have been in- 
vestigated, lies on the eastern shores of Pargar Island in AboScharen, at 
a distance of 22 kilometres from Abo. The colonists here received arable 
land in fit and good condition although in latter years it had been not at 
all or insufficiently manured. The crops of the clay lands in most years 
had however been very considerable. The markets for farm products, 
especially milk, are good. The price of milk varies during the year from 
15 to 17 /t pennis a litre. I11 so far as his time allows the colonist is able to 
find accessory employment in the neighbouring saw- works and the tar 
factory. Pishing and boatiug also add something to his income. 

(l) The sites fot workmen’s dwelling have been lUt out of thr him ligation as the', 
form only parcels of farms ami are as a mle not mainly farms 
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c) Siikajarvi colony has 49 sites for workmen's dwellings, of which 
nine have been investigated, and lies in the deepest woods of North Savolaks 
at the distance of a journey of from ten to twelve hours from the town of 
Knopio. From oldest times the population have lived in very straitened 
circumstances. Even in the years between i860 and 1870 it was not uncom- 
mon to find cattle cake in use as an article of human diet. One of the worst 
enemies of agriculture used to be summer frosts. The condition of the roads 
— which is sometimes very bad, and compels trade, in so far as it does 
not go through the post, to be carried on by sleighs even in summer — made 
it very difficult for the country people to leave their homes. 

Latterly conditions have so far altered as to improve the yield of the 
colonist smallholders by the improvement of their cow keeping and the cor- 
responding arangement of their dairies The milk is sold to the co-opera- 
tive dairy. The average price for the cream skimmed from a kilogram of 
milk averages in the year 9-11 pennis 

It is to be noted that in the district in which this colony is situated the 
timber industry has constantly extended itself within recent years. This 
is a very fortunate circumstance, because it gives opportunities of work, 
when trees are felled, to the colonists , but it has the disadvantage that it 
has caused peasant holdings to be reduced According to the enquiry of 
1912, iqi of them, having a total area of 87,841 16 hectares, or 22 per cent, 
of the whole area occupied by such holdings, were absorbed in the parishes 
of Nilsia, Rautavaara and Kaavi by the sawmill companies 

d) The colony Sippola which has 26 sites for woikmen's dwellings and 785 
colonists' lots, 12 of the latter having been investigated, lies in the lowlands 
of the northern coasts of the Gulf of Finland, at a distance of 16 kilometres 
from the Helsingfors-Petiogiad railway. When taken over the land was 
in an utterly neglected state Only with great care could the soil again be 
brought under cultivation. 

Woods and moorlands belong to the colony and arc reckoned among the 
common property of the colonists The two already existing co-operative 
dairies take the colonists' milk for the ptoduetion of vSwiss cheeses. The 
average price for a litre during the year is from 10 to 12 pennis. The condi- 
tion of the roads is favourable, and this has a very good influence on the de- 
velopment of the farms. In this colony tbeie is an ample supply of turf for 
the farms 

Employment is easily obtained, especially in the neighbouring saw- 
works and celluloid factories, and in loading and floating timber. The least 
well off of the colonists absent themselves from their holdings and give 
themselves up to these works for longer or shorter periods 

e) Takknla colony has 16 sites for workmen's dwellings and 46 colonists' 
lots, of which nine have been investigated. It lies in the fertile valley of 
the river Kumo, at a distance of 7 kilometres from the nearest railway sta- 
tion, Aetsa on the Bjomeborg line. When there is a nearer station on the 
same line the connection with ship transport will be maintained. The con- 
ditions of trade and markets are favourable The milk is used by one of 
the co-operative dairies, Accessory employment can be obtained by the 
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colonists — felling and floating timber and on the estates. But not much 
use is made of these opportunities for the colonists are almost exclusively 
occupied by farming. 

f) Koskipdd colony has three sites for workmen's dwellings and 51 
colonists' lots, of which ten have been investigated ; and Nipuli has one site 
for a workman’s dwelling and 36 colonists' lots of which 20 have been inves- 
tigated. These colonies lie at a distance of five kilometres from each other 
in the south eastern part of Hartola parish. The nearest railway station 
is at Honterzeit, 35 kilometres away, or 30 kilometres in the summertime 
by the country roads The conditions for trading are not good. There 
are no near markets for agricultural products ; the little town of Heinola is 
40 kilometres distant. The milk is sold to the co-operative dairy in Hartola, 
but it is not taken to it directly but to a fixed point on the road whence the 
dairy is itself responsible for its transport. 

From this place the colonists have to travel 4 kilometres to Nipuli, a 
circumstance which makes the sale of milk diffcult and causes butter-mak- 
ing to be undertaken at home The finished product is sold to the local 
dealers and buyers 

Accessory employment, which would be very useful to the colonists 
of both these colonies, is little found, and that only in years in which there 
is much tree-felling. Many colonists seek to increase their means by doing 
carrier’s work, but without much result for as a rule work of this kind is 
not frequently hired. 

2. Conditions a* regards area and tenure. 

The total area of the 85 colonists’ lots investigated was surveyed as 
follows : 

Land held in severalty .... . . 2, 622,230 hectares = 70. 9 % 

Common land 1,080,555 hectares 29.1 % 

Total . . 3,702,791 hectares ~ xoo % 


The average area of cultivated land in the colonists’ lots investigated, 
when these were taken over, is seen from the following table * 
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In the period occupied by the enquiry the total area ol arable and 
meadowland in the different colonists’ lots changed as follows 



Arable 

land 

\ atari] 
mi adim 1 end 

lot ll 


hcc tatt^ 

h< dares 

hectares 

At the beginning of the survey . 

. 4IO 467 

4 54 35-2 

844 8iq 

On 1 July 1912 

. Sbq 00O 

5 5 « 87-2 

9<>7 878 

Additions 

• 158 53 <) 

0750 

bj.059 

Deductions 

— 

<)5 480 

— 


As appears from these figures the arable land has much increased at the 
expense of the meadowland, especially in the colonies Seppala and Sippola. 
If we classify the investigated colonists' lots according to size, when they 
were taken over and on i July 19x2, we obtain the following results. 
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regards agricultuie 111 Finland the woik is guicralh begun in the 
spring on the moorlands before the cold has complete 1 } left the soil 
After the ice has gone there eomes to be great e\ enness of da\ and night tern 
perature The farming > eai ends 111 South Fnland at the end of Septembei 
In the middle of September the root erops aie gathered The ground 
geueially freezes towards the end of October 01 beginning of November and 
some time afterwards it is covered with snow 

The lamfdll is lowest in Ma\ and June — the \crv months 111 which 
the vegetation needs it most — -and highest 111 Jul\ This unfavourable 
distribution ot lamfall is a drawback to farming in Finland which from 
oldest times has been notorious 

The conditions of tempeiature 111 the investigated colonies are accord 
mg to averages obtained at neighbouring points of obscivation, from Ma\ 
to the end of September as follows 


In colony of Muddais 

12 ()° centigrade 

” ” Takkula 

12 I 0 

Seppala 

11 1 0 

Sippola 

12 7 0 

' Nipuli 

12 5 0 

’ Koskipaa 

T 2 ^ 0 

' ’ Sukajarvi 

I T «* 
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3) Nature of the Soil anJ Crops; Live Stock on the Colonists' Lots in- 
vestigated 

From the point ot view of the physical characteristics of tfie soil 32 per 
cent of the arable and meadowland 111 the colonists’ lots investigated was 
lowl} mg moorland, particulaly m Seppala, Koskipaa and Snkajarvi colonies. 
Land of this sort is usually employed as natural meadow and only rarely 
made arable Loamv and sandy soil is found m about the same proportion 
as the lowlymg moorland In the colonies of Muddais, Takkula, Sippola, 
vSukajarvi and Seppala loam predominates , m Nipuli and ICoslapaa sand 
As here and there the practice of clearing land by fire, which has the effect 
of reducing organic substances and lessening fertihtv still obtains, the State 
has taken measures aimed at the mipro\ement of places thus affected, by 
the addition of moorland soil 

As regards the 3 leld of the soil there is still much irregularity connected 
with the conditions alreadv mentioned as existing when the land was taken 
ovei Estates are still being laid out m parcels such activit} now embia- 
ung land once torp The following areas had been brought under cultiva- 
tion by the colonists as arable land on 1 Jul> 1912 


Distribution of Crops on 1 ruble Laud on 1 July 1912 
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From this classification of ciops it appears that fallow land and land 
sown vwth r\e are unusually pievalent in the colonies of Nipuli and Koski- 
paa as compared with other crops Otherwise conditions are everywhere 
much the same 
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The position as regards the live stock on the colonists' lots investiga- 
ted was on 1 July 1912 as follows : 


i) Horses under 3 

years old 1 1 

2) » over 

3 

" 130 

3) calves under 

1 

177 

4) young stock i 

“2 

64 

5) cows over 

2 

Jbp 

6) bulls over 

1 

” ^3 

7) pigs under 

<> 
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8) pigs over 

f) 

203 

9) sheep under 

() 

93 

30) sheep over 

h 

F>3 

11) poultry 


374- 


4) Money Liabilities of investigated Colonists Lois. 

The 85 colonists’ lots investigated were delivered to the colonists for 
318,704 Finnish marks, an average of 3,749 Finnish marks for a lot. The 
price of one hectare is calculated as 8(> Finnish marks. 

The total prices is made up as follows : 

t) The soil, including capital invested in the soil and stock of manure 
— 130,452 Finnish marks, i. c. i,535 Finnish marks per farm - 41 per cent. 

2) the buildings 39,801 Finnish marks, i. c. 4O8 Finnish marks per 
farm 12 per cent. 

3) the capital in woodland 148, ^40 Finnish marks, 7. c. 1,7 4ft Finnish 
marks per farm ~ 47 per cent. 

The price is distributed among the lots and among agricultural and fo- 
rest land as follows : 
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§ 4. Conditions of life and education among the colonists. 


I11 the previous paragraphs the work of colonization has been describ- 
ed objectively * natural conditions and conditions of farming in the co- 
lonies have been sketched. We will now show to some extent the subjec- 
tive factor in colonization, the personal value of the colonists as improvers 
of the property, theii fitness for their task and their mode of life. Thus we 
will meet the stirring energetic man who befoie he took over his lot was an 
artizan or an industrial worker, distinguished by a certain activity. 

( olomst’s i amity No. 1. 

This colonist was born in 1875 in a little peasant's farm in Mynamaki 
parish At seventeen he went toNystadto learn smith’s woik He was 
there for three years first as an apprentice, then as a iully trained 
workman. He went to Nousianien where he had a smithy of his own, 
and then to the little town of Nadendal. He worked tor another half 
year in a clay pit, and then as a shop assistant. Then tor two years he 
again worked as a smith but gave it up and for five yeais was a driver. 
Finally, having reached the point at which he had saved a little money, 
he gave up his stirring life and looked for an opportunity to settle down 
011 a small farm. He married the daughter of a peasant fanner who was 
in service with him for eight years. Besides a cow and a sewing machine 
the pair received nothing from their relatives. Their land is coming on 
well. The man follows his trade of a smith as an accessory occupation. 
They have seven children. 

The type of torpar and agicultural labourer who had had fewer wan- 
derings and yet is fairly enterprising, and w r ho in his youth came into 
contact with town life, is met with often. 

Colonist’s family No. 23. 

The colonist is the son ot a peasant and was born in Sippola in 1873. 
In summer he worked in Kotkarben at transport, carrying timber^onto 
ships and so forth ; in winter in the woods. Until he was twenty he gave 
all his earnings to his parents. His wife is a tailor’s daughter and was born 
in 1876. Their lot is developing well. They have seven children. 

Colonist’s family No. 30. 

The colonist is the son of a torpar and was born in Nurmis in 1866. 
Until he was twenty-four he was a servant. He married and went to Nilsia 
where on new land he made a torp farm which later was included in the land 
distributed in colonists' lots. The farm is developing only slowly for the 
soil is bad. There are six children in the family. 

Colonist’s family No. 35. 

The colonist, a peasant's son, was born in Tunsniemi in 1857. He lost 
his parents as a child and was brought up as a herd. He was a fisherman* 
a woodman and later, until his twentieth year, a servant. He then acquired 
a small torp holding on which he remained fifteen years, when he became 
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a keeper on the Siikarvi property. When it was divided up his torp be- 
came a colonist's lot. His wife died, leaving nine children. The farm is 
developing well, for several of the children are grown up and work on it 

The type of colonist who has previously lived on his lot as a torpar and 
is rather slow-witted than otherwise, is found especially in Nipuli and Ko- 
skipaa, the colonies which we have already seen to rank last, as regards 
their natural and agricultural conditions, among the seven which have been 
investigated. 

# Colonist’s family ~'N° 39. 

The colonist was born on a torp in Hartola in 1859. He worked in the 
neighbourhood. In 1892 he married and acquired a new torp holding in 
Nipuli, which, when the land was divided into colonists' lots, was taken 
over by him. The lot is not farmed with sufficient energy and its yield is 
not large. 

Colonist’s family No. 94 

The colonist, a torpar's son, was born in 1873. He was a servant on 
the Nipuli pioperty and married a servant on the same estate. I y ater he 
took over a torp lot. In this case the results obtained are not great. 
There are five children in the family 

Among the colonists, especially in the north west part of Finland, 
some are to be found who have been to America and returned home. Men- 
tal activity distinguishes these colonists very particularly . 

Colonist's family No. 78. 

The colonist, a torpar’s son, was born in Ilmajoki in 1872. He married 
in 1893. He went to America where he remained two years and saved 
2,000 Finnish marks. On his ieturn he set up a farm on soil much exhaust- 
ed by predatory farming, and through his labour and industry it devel- 
oped well. His wife who was a servant brought 800 Finnish marks into 
the family on her marriage. 

Colonist's family No. So. 

This colonist was also born in Ilmajoki and a torpar's son. He was 
born in 1879. At twenty-two he went to America and he remained there 
for six years, generally working on farms. He brought home some 2,500 
Finnish marks and married in 1907. He and his wife are worthy, thrifty 
people. Their lot is unusually productive. When the colony was investi- 
gated this man's help was very useful. 

Thus among the colonists we meet with elements from the most va- 
rious social strata among the landless population, men who wish to rise and 
to build a solid foundation for their lives. 

The members of the families on the 85 colonists’lots investigated num- 
bered 475 on I July 1912, giving an average of 5.6 persons for each family. 
The annual consumption of these 471 members of families has been calcu- 
lated by the author as one of 458,63b quota, or an average of 5,39 r quota 
for each family. As regards the labour power of the colonists’ families, 
when women's and children's working days are expressed in terms of those 
of men the author fixes the average coutribution of each family at 602 men's 
working days. The number naturally fluctuates in individual families 
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The education of the colonists is described as follows : 

Boys betiv een 12 and 17 years old. 

2 able to read but without school education, 

2 attending the itinerant, popular school, 

3 ” higher schools continuously, 

17 ” ” " at intervals. 

Men over 18 years old. 

10 unable to read or write 

27 able ” ” but without school education, 

24 ” and wiite, 

31 attending the itinerant populai school, 

21 ” ” higher school continuously, 

24 " ” " '’at intervals 

C iris between 12 and 17 years old. 

1 able to read and write but without school education, 
5 attending the itinerant popular school, 

3 " ” higher school continuously, 

25 ” ” ” ” at intervals 

Women over 18 years old 

8 unable to read or write, 

27 able ” ” but without school education, 

23 ” ” ” and write 

34 attending the popular itinerant school, 

11 ” ” higher >school at intervals, 

7 ” " at intervals 

The co-operative newspaper “ Pellervo” circulates among all the colo* 
nists, and the daily papers of neighbouring towns are read by them 
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FRANCE. 


THE CUI/riVVTlON OF ABANDONED EAN1XS — 

Following on the Chamber of Deputies the Senate adopted in principle 
and in its mam tendencies a scheme for governemnt legislation on the cul- 
tivation of abandoned lands, with a view to restoring the normal level of 
agricultural production In face of the rer elations of statistics, which prove 
that in the one matte r of autumn cereals the diminution in the area sown 
on I January 1916, as compared with 1914, reached 740,000 hectares in the 
non-invaded territory, government and public authorities could not be 
content merely to cross their arms and make a platonic appeal to private 
initiative. 

Consequently the two legislative chambers were led to proclaim the 
imperious necessity of improving in every possible way the value of all 
the land of France. The Senate differed from the lower chamber only in 
the matter of a detail of executive which does not change the law's charac- 
ter, and therefore its final enactment may be considered very probable 
and very imminent (1) 

But however speedily the chamber sanction the law its enforcement 
w r ould threaten to be ineffectual for next agricultural season, which it was 
especially designed to secure, if the way for it were not immediately pre- 
pared by a certain number of preliminary measures which can be taken 
without waiting for the final voting Such is the aim of a circular issued 
by the Minister of Agriculture to the prefcts and dated 1 September 1916. 

This circular is first concerned to refute the objection that the propos- 
ed system is merely a form of agrarian socialism, a direct attack on the 
right of proprietors and cultivators who are dispossessed of their land 
without their consent by the means of a single requisition. “ This ob- 
jection ", says the minister, <f would be well founded if a state of war did 
not justify temporary derogations from common law, so long as these be 
dictated by the higher interests of national defence". For that matter the 
right of requisition is here no more exorbitant than it is in the case of dwell- 
ing houses and factories and it will be less rigorously exercised It will in 


(1) This prognostication has been realized, the law having lx tn promulgated on 6 Oc- 
tober 191O. 
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effect be strictly enforced only in the case of landowners and cultivators 
who neglect their duty, who do not wish to exert themselves seriously, 
who, through laziness or selfishness, leave their lands untilled. Such form 
even today only a very small minority, which will be much diminished when 
the law has been passed : the mere threat of its enforcement and of the re- 
quisition of land will not fail to awaken many sleeping consciences, and will 
decide most of the recalcitrant at least to seek for tenants, if they themselves 
will not or cannot cultivate their land. For such as wish to do so nothing 
will be easier than to avoid the pains of requisition : they will merely have 
to prove that circumstances outside their control have constrained them 
to abandon their land. 

The mayor will be judge of the reasons given by cultivators to justify 
their inaction. The right of requisition, granted to mayors, is already 
exercised, in time of war, in regard to all other forms of immovable and 
movable property, and has given rise to abuses only in very exceptional 
cases. The municipalities, being controlled by public opinion, realize that 
the least injustice will later bring them bitter reproaches, and they take pain* 
to annoy no one. They are moreover always controlled by the admini strative 
authority, and there could be an appeal against their decisions, if these 
were systematically coloured by partiality, to the prcfeh or even to the com- 
petent ministers. 

What is more to be feared is a tendency in these decisions to exagger- 
ate the scope of the law, and to apply it too readily in cases in which its 
enforcement has very probably been sollieited by the cultivators them- 
selves 

If the decisions satisfying such requests be given with moderation, 
their optional character being preserved, the Minister of Agriculture consi- 
ders that they ought to be encouraged rather than otheiwi.se ; for the law 
is intended not only to bring to reason cultivators who have deliberately 
abandoned their lands, but also to relieve those who find themselves 
powerless, who wish to till their lands but cannot do it. Their class is 
numerous * there are the bachelors mobilized for military service, the 
widows without children or with young children, the mobilized land- 
owners whose tenants have gone. Landowners livin g in the invaded depart- 
ments who cannot look after their interests might be placed in the same 
category. Their lands are in reality ownerless for the moment : cultivators 
unable to respond to the formal request to cultivate their holdings can- 
not but be grateful to the municipalities who replace them rather than leave 
their property to go to waste. 

We should mention also the cultivators now at the end of their resources 
who abandoned their land only because they lacked the indispensable 
means for its continued cultivation— in some cases labour, in others teams, 
in yet others machines, or money to buy manure and seed. These could 
easily evade the requisition, for it would not be difficult for them to prove 
that they have given up cultivation for reasons independent of their will ; 
but it is very possible that in their desire to resume their interrupted task 
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they will not respond to the formal request of the commune within the fif- 
teen days, in order that they may benefit by the advantages of requisition. 

It will be the part of municipalities to make judicious selections, con- 
cerning themselves first with the most important cultivators , for the law 
does not propose to impose on them an obligation to take charge of all 
abandoned lands without exception a task which would often overtax 
their strength and their resources — , but merely makes it their 
moral duty to use every effort in order to diminish as much as possible 
the extent of abandoned territory, giving a preference to the most marked 
cases of abandonment and working within the limit of the means at their 
disposal 

The exact aim of the low 7 is to give them means for exceptional action 
which many cultivates now lack As projected it gives them in the 
first plme what is most important, namelv competence, in that it 
authorizes them to entrust the practical management of farms to the 
prominent agricultunsts of the commune who compose the communal Com- 
mittee lor Agricultural Action The charge could not be given into safer 
keeping , yet these committees would, in spite of then devotion to duty, 
be condemned to powerlessness if the municipal councils could not procure 
for them eveiy sort of indispensable resource for restoring activity to the 
farms such as teams machines and advances in money The law will 
allow 7 the municipalities to requisition the draught animals of the commune 
in order to restore abandoned lands to cultivation, on condition however 
that such animals be available, in other words that their owners do not 
need them Such requisitions ought to be made with much discretion. 

The mayor will equally be able to Requisition machines and agricultural 
implements tor the same purpose, and on the same conditions, that is if the 
owners do not need them Moreover the commune w r ill have the right, in 
order not to have recourse to requisitu n, to buy and even hire machines, a 
powei which will cause many difficulties to vanish 

The question of machines is at present one of the most important . The 
fatal diminution of the supply of laboui and teams dining the war, winch 
will continue to be felt after the w r ar, gives it ,1 primary place Science and 
industry have happily come to the lescue of agriculture, and the inaugu- 
ration of agiiculture bv motor has made «i veritable revolution. The em- 
ployment of motors by commune s and the Committees for Agricultural Ac- 
tion would allow the cultivation of the greater part of the abandoned lands 
in the most advantageous conditions, for the Ministry of Agriculture could 
come to the rescue by granting a subsidy equal to one third of the price 
of a machine bought. This subsidy might even be equal to halt its price 
in districts devastated by the war 

The question of labour which is so important, and v cry instrumental to 
the abandonment of lands, remains The law does not mention it ; but if the 
law' will not solve the problem directly it will > et considerably impiove the 
present situation with lespect to it. All difficulties connected with labour 
belong today to the category of things military ; and it is the military au- 
thority with which one must constantly negotiate if one wishes to have the 
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assistance of labour. An isolated agriculturist, left to himself, cannot make 
his voice heard when he meets with a difficulty, and he is very often reduc- 
ed to powerlessness. The situation will be very different when instead of 
isolated agriculturists it is municipalities and Committees for Agricul- 
tural Action who endeavour to obtain from military and civil authorities 
the labourers whom they must have in order to restore abandoned lands 
to cultivation 

Finally the question of advances in money is of growing importance. 
The exhaustion of the resources of those who have staved on the land 
becomes daily more acute while the cost of agricultural production rises 
constantly The cost of obtaining animals, manures and machines has 
doubled and tripled since the beginning of the war and has not reached its 
limit. Therefore lack of money is one of the chief agents which cause the 
abandonment of lands. 

The Ministei of Agriculture considers that in order to improve the 
situation in this respect the moment has come to employ to a greater degree 
the help of agricultural mutual credit, which has at its disposal resources rela- 
tively considerable. Unfortunately the greater part of these resources are, 
owing to the war, unemployed, first because a large number of the agricul- 
turist members of the mutual aid societies have been mobilized and cannot 
call upon the funds, and secondly because the administrators ard staffs 
of the societies, being themselves mobilized, can neither still keep their 
doors open nor be responsible for the necessary active propaganda in 
their neighbourhoods. In order to meet these difficulties the new law 
authorizes those municipal councils of communes which shall take charge 
of abandoned lands to borrow directly from the funds of their local and agri- 
cultural credit societies the necessary sums for the execution of the work of 
restoring these lands to cultivation. They can pay the loans back either 
to the Committees for Agricultural Action, when these undertake the trans- 
action, or to some other party. The loans will be made to the communes 
on the terms most advantageous to them and to the interested agricultur- 
ists The rate of interest demanded by the district societies will not be 
more than 1 % : if there be added to this a small commission taken by the 
municipalities in return for the labour of direction and the risks of the 
transaction, it will generally be possible to lend at the rate of 1 % % or 
2 % interest, money which can be repaid to the Committees for Agricul- 
tural Action and those commissioned by the commune . It is true that the 
communal budget will, within an interval of six months of the harvest, be 
liable to repay the loans made to it ; but it is very probable that such 
a reduction will have been made in the general costs that the harvest 
will almost always suffice to cover the sum of the advances. 

This analysis of the working of the projected law makes clear its 
somewhat complicated mechanism, and at the same time explains the ab- 
solute urgency of preparing at once for its enforcement if it be desired that 
it affect ^usefully the autumn seedtime. The work to be done will take 
long, and the government believes that it can be undertaken immediately, 
even before the law is voted. It should consist first in taking a precise 
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census in each commune of all workable land habitually cultivated and not 
sown this year. Such census having been made the municipalities should 
review the different categories of land capable of being restored to culti- 
vation with the aid of the provisions of the new law, and place them in order 
of priority. This work should be done in conjunction with the Committes 
for Agricultural Action, who should determine what are the most practical 
modes and means of cultivation. 

The representatives of the commune should not rest content at this 
point : they can at once enter into relations and negotiations with the culti- 
vators or their families, exhorting them to make new efforts which will be 
seconded, or agreeing with them as to the conditions of a requisition if 
one should be necessary. Requisitions should appear as benevolent mea- 
sures of relief, not as disciplinary measures. The conditions in which they 
are to be made will be under the control of the prefels. It is thought very 
probable that in many oases the semi-official pioceedirgs will produce im- 
mediate effects . they may at once determine many discouraged landowners 
to resume cultivation or seek for tenants. 

* 

* * 

Till niUK.K \Tin\ OFFICFS or THU X VTIONXL OFFIC1 FOR \< .RICTTLTURAL 
LWJOVR - I a nifun-tl'acuvn a colt , StpUmbii n)i< 

In May iqi5 the first immigration offices of the National Office for 
Agricultural Labour were formed, in order to facilitate the introduction of 
foreign agricultural labourers by issuing to them permits to sojourn, which 
take the place of passports and give the right to travel by railway at half 
fares. 

This organization increased the immigration of foreign agricultural 
labour, because it did away with the cost of a passport and gave workmen 
travelling advantages. 

It came to serve industry also when the Minister of the Interior extend- 
ed the benefits of the permits to labourets other than agricultural, in that 
he commissioned the National Office to issue to them permits to sojourn. 

The service, at first annexed to the offices of the special commissa- 
ries of police, gradually developed. The National Office delegated agents 
charged to look after its interests and appropriate premises were arranged 
for them. To the simple function of issuing permit cards that of hiring 
labour was added, and this will be the chief object of the offices if, a ccord- 
ing to a wish formally expressed by all taking part in French agriculture, 
the National Office for Agricultural Labour become a permanent institution. 

The organization now comprises the offices of Hendaye (Ba^ses-Pyre- 
nees), Cerb&re (Pyr£nees-Orientales) Cette (Herault) and Marseilles (Bou- 
ches-du-RhAne), all managed by agents of the National Office for Agricultural 
Labour; and stations at Tramezaygues (Hautes- Pyrenees), Fos (Haute- 
Garonne) Bourg-Madame and Le Perthus (Pyrenees-Orientales), Menton 
and Fontan (Alpes-Mari times), Larche (Basses- Alpes), Aiguilles (Hautes- 
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Alpes), Madame, Cols du Mont Cenis and Cols du Petit Saint Bernard 
(Savoy), where the issue of permit cards is guaranteed by special commis- 
saries of police or policemen. The offices are administered in accordance 
with the following rules w r hich have been approved by the Minister of Agri- 
culture : 

“ The immigration offices of the National Office for Agricultural la- 
bour are managed by its agents, controlled b> the special commissaries of 
police. 

“ These agents are explicitly forbidden to accept the least fee from 
anyone whatsoever. 

“ They ate charged to issue to labourers following an agricultural 
calling (on farms or in forests) permits of sojourn which render passports 
unnecessary and give the right to travel for half fares on the great French 
railway systems. 

“ Half fares are accorded to the labourers, in order that they may go 
to the place of their work, when they have such a permit caul together 
with a certificate that they have been hired endorsed by the mayor of 
their employer's commune. When they cross the frontier they should 
theiefore be allowed to retain the certificates and letters which they carry, 
when these have been vise 

“ Half faies are also accorded to them in order that, at the expiry of 
their contract, they r may go from their first employer to another, so long 
as the> are provided with a new endorsed certificate of employ ment ; and 
in order that they may return to the frontier, so long as they are provid- 
ed with a certificate, likewise endorsed, that their work has ended 

“ The agents of the National Office also issue, at the request of the 
Director of the General Society, permit cards called green cards to industrial 
workers. These cards make passports unnecessary but give no right to 
travel at half fares 

“ All adults above fifteen years old should have permit cards. One 
and the same card should be issued only to a husband, his wife and their 
children under fifteen 

“ The cards are filled up in the offices of the National Office ; photo- 
graphs of the labourers are affixed to them. They are afterwards vise hy 
the special commissaries of police. 

" The caids are issued at a charge of 0.50 francs 

“ A card must have on it the name and address of the employer. The 
name of a committee may be substituted for that of the employer, such com- 
mittee being subsequently responsible for the affixture to the card of all 
useful visas when the labourer has been definitely placed. 

“ Th'* stocks of cards are kept in the special commissariats of police. 
They are remitted by the special commissaries to the agents of the National 
Office according as they are needed. 

“ An inventorv of the cards in stock in the offices shall betaken before 
1 March and sent to the National Office. 

“ Offers of work can be deposited in the immigration offices by the 
central service of the National Office or by the employers directly. 
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“ When labourers who have not been hired previously to their entry 
upon French territory present themselves at the offices these offers shall 
be submitted to them. They can then be hired by the agents of the National 
Office, commissioned to this end by the employers, after the completest 
examination possible into their fitness for agriculture and the certificates of 
which they may be the bearers. Their resources should be sufficient to 
take them to their place of work. 

“ In the case of labourers already hired, if the agents of the National 
Office find them unfit for the work for which the}' have been hired they should 
refer the matter to the special commissaries of police They should 
also inform the latter of the expedients for finding and hiring labour knowfi 
to them. 

" Constant relations should be maintained between the different 
offices ; for, in order to take advantage as speedily as possible of the different 
offers of employment, the offices in which the demand exceeds the supply, 
owing to insufficient immigration, should refer their excess of offers to the 
other offices, in order that these, if better provided, mav be able in their 
stead to hire the required labour. 

“ In case of necessity the agents of the National Office may communicate 
the offers of employment which they hold to hiring agents, who will thus 
be empowered to offer their services to employees. 

“ The agents of the National Office shall send a copy of their accounts 
for the preceding month, and the counterfoils and a note of the numbers of 
the cards issued, to the directing body on the first of every month. 

“ They shall send at the same time a statement as to the condition of 
immigrating enterprise in the preceding month 

At Hendaye and at Cette the immigration office is installed in a small 
building constructed in the courtyard of the railway-station It has a 
like situation at Cerb£re ; but the premises there include as well as the office 
a room for the vaccination of immigrants and a shelter specially arranged 
for women and children. At Marseillles premises have been freely placed 
at the disposal of the National Office for Agricultural Labour at the 
police station, uoar the Port-de-la- Joliette. 

During the various periods for which the local organizations have been 
at work in 1915 and 1916 (1st half-year) the following total number of 
persons have passed though the offices and the immigration stations of the 
National Office : 



1 Men 

■ • 41.^55 

Agricultural Labourers 

Women . . . 

• • >50 


1 Children . . . 

• • 5 344 


( Men 

. . 20 , 57 - 

Industrial Workers . . 

Women . . . 

-■» > 

' * -» »/ - 


( Children . . . 

• • 2,499 


i Men 

. . Or, 807 

Total . . . 

; Women . . . 

• • 7-959 


f Children . . , 

. . . 7.05 


A fifth immigration office will be opened at Bordeaux. 
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(tRKAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

F\RM SERVANTS’ WALKS IN SCOTLAND 

A report issued by the Board of Agriculture for Scotland gives an in- 
teresting idea of the position in regard to the wages of farm servants in 
Scotland. The report says : 

In view of the hiring fairs which took place at the end of May, the 
Board obtained from tlieir reporters specially full reports regarding the 
supply of labour. Almost all these reports are to the effect that the pre- 
vious shortage has become more acute owing to the further calling up of 
men to the colours. In practically all parts of the country there is a very 
serious scarcity of hands, and more particularly ot young unmarried men. 
Most farms are being worked with less than the normal staff, and some 
have been considerably depleted. One result of this is that men have, 
as far as possible, been replaced by lads under military age, many of whom 
are now working pairs ‘of horses or attending to live stock. In South 
West Forfar vacancies have been fairly well filled so far, but it is expected 
that if there be further calling up of men the shortage there also will be 
severely felt. In Bute and Kintyre farmers managed fairly well at the feeing 
markets to meet their requirements, and every effort has been made to 
overtake the work with fewer hands and by using a gicater number of 
agricultural implements. South Ayi is almost the only othei district 
where it is reported that the work has been got through fairly sat istactoiily, 
although all the farms are more or less shorthanded 

Efforts are being made in various districts to increase the amount of 
female assistance on the land. In South West Aberdeen women labouiers 
are reported to be fairly plentiful, and there is little change in their wages ; 
while in Inverness there is a distinct increase in the number of women now 
being employed. In North Ayr there is a fairly good supply of female 
workeis, but in practically all other districts it is stated that the amount 
of female assistance available is very limited. 

Over the whole country wages have advanced considerably, part- 
icularly in the case of boys and lads under military age. In Moray 
men's wages have risen from £2 to £5 for the half year ; while in 
Banff it is reported also that they are up by about £3. In that county 
first horsemen have been engaged at from £30 to £33, second men at £27 
to £28, and boys at £12 to £20 for the half year. Wages in South 
West Aberdeen run to £32 and £35 for grieves, first horsemen, and head 
cattlemen , from £24 to £26 for second men, and from £14 to £16 
for boys ; in Central Aberdeen the corresponding figures are £31 to £32 
for foremen, £26 to £30 for second and third men, and £12 to £16 
for boys ; while in North East Aberdeen single men are getting from £28 
to £36, and boys of 17 from £20 to £26. These wages are all for the 
half year. Capable single men in East Aberdeen are receiving now from 
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£50 to £60 per annum, while the wages of married men run from £50 
to £70 with free house and the usual requisites. The report from Kin- 
cardine states that wages for the six months run from £35 to £40 for fore- 
men, £30 to £35 for second men, and £28 to £33 for third men ; 
cattlemen, like foremen, are receiving £35 to £40, while for youths under 
military age £14 to £20 is being paid. In North East 1'orfar wages have 
risen by about £2 to £3 in the half year, those for men being from £38 
to £43, and for boys from £15 to £23 ; while in the south west part of 
the county the rise in men's wages is put at £1 to £2, and in those of boys 
able to work horses from £4 to £5. Still higher wages are returned 
from North and Hast Perth, where single men have been engaged at from 
£40 to £45, lads at £30 to £35, and boys at £20 to £30, all for the 
half year and with the usual extras. I11 the other parts of Perth there 
have been corresponding increases ; thus in South West Perth young men 
capable of undertaking all kinds of farm work are receiving from £20 to 
£ 25 per half year with board and lodging, while married men are being 
paid 285. to 32.S per week with free house, etc., and girls from £ 10 to 
£ 18 per half year Wages of ploughmen in the Lothians run from 2js to 
30s. per week, and for other men fiom 27.S. to jqs., also with free house and 
perquisites ; boys in these counties have been engaged at £q to £16 
per half year with board, etc , while the rates of pay for women are 14s. 
to !5vS. per week with extra pay for harvest and potato lifting. An advance 
of from Iks. to 7s. per week has taken place in Berwick, where men's wages 
are now from 25s to 27s. per week m addition to flee house, etc. 

In some of the northern counties a lower scale of payment prevails ; 
thus in Orkney men have been engaged at from £14 to £18 per half-year 
with board and lodging, and female farm servants at £10 with the 
same. In Ross it is reported that fiom £52 to £t>o pel annum is being 
paid to first horsemen, cattlemen, and shepherds ; from £44 to £50 to 
second and third men and from 205 to 25s. per week to lads ; 111 the 
case of tiie men free housing and perquisites are given in addition. The 
range of wages in Inverness is somewhat similar, ploughmen, cattlemen, 
and shepherds receiving from £40 to £b 5 per annum in money according 
to their experience, while women are paid from 2s. to 35. per day In 
the Western Isles all wages have risen b\ about £2 per half year. In South 
East Lanark ploughmen are receiving 2s. to 4s. per week more than 
formerly, whileshepherds are being given a bonus for the year amounting 
to from £3 to £5 ; women in that district who are able to milk are 
earning from £14 to £16 per half year. In Renfrew men's wages have 
advanced by fully £25 for the six months and women's by £2 to £3, 
while in South Ayr it is stated that there has been a rise all round of 
about 30 per cent, during the past two years. Experienced ploughmen 
in Dumfries have been engaged at from £65 to £70 per v^ar with free 
house, garden, etc, while lads under eighteen are being paid £15 per half 
year with board in addition. 
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S U v V \TlON ARMY VT BOXThO Ih Journal of tfh Houid ot 4 yunltun . 

London, Ma\, i<;iO 

The attempt which the Salvation Anny had been making to tonnd a 
small holdings colon} at Boxted, in Essex, has been abandoned The scheme 
originated in the desire of the late Mr. (korge liernng to tiv the exper- 
iment of placing men from the towns on the land. In 1003 and iqub 
Mr. Herring discussed his ideas with the late geneial oi the Salvation Army, 
and decided to place at his disposal the sum of £40 ,< 00 tor the pm pose 
of the experiment, togethei with a further sum ol £f >0.000 d the lust 
experiment should prove successful I11 ( )etober rcjo(> the estate at Box- 
ted, near Col c best ei , comprising just ovci 400 ac 10 s *, was purchased , tin 1 
cost, including purchase money and conveyancing amounted to £17 los 
an acre Em the purchase of the estate Mi Hearing advanced £8.000 
The land w r as at once enteied upon and contracts wen made for eucting 
houses, some of which were partially built when All Hen mg died m No 
vember, iqo(>. IBs arrangements with the Salvation Ai 111 > had not been 
embodied 111 any definite trust deed dm mg his lifetime but b\ a codicil 
to his will he directed his trustees to pay ovci the balance oi the £40 mkj 
( viz., £32,000) to the Salvation Army on ceitaiu conditions to tie used hn 
the settlement ol the estate. 

Sc heme of the ('lunuerv Court Ihmng the ; \eats lollowing Mi 
Herring's death a great deal ot litigation took place between the Salvation 
Army and the trustees appointed under Mr. Herring’s will, which was 
finally brought to an end in June, iqio, by the enrolment of a scheme by 
order oi the Court oi Chancery. As this scheme determined the condi- 
tions under which the experiment at Boxted should be earned on it is 
important to consider iis u*rms The objects of the scheme were described 
follows 

“ To promote the settlement ot persons who arc 4 in pool ot needy cir- 
cumstances or unable to make a livelihood without assistance and who 
are British subjects upon land in Great Britain, with a view to their support 
ing themselves b> agnculture or other niral industries and to their ulti- 
mately acquiring their holdings in fee simple or for some other substantial 
estate or interest, as a permanent means of maintenance, and in general 
to assist indigent British subjects to become self supporting within the li- 
mits of the British Isles by means of agriculture and other rural industries r \ 

It was Mr. Herring’s intention that the money, after being used by 
the vSalvation Aimy for the colonizing experiment, should be paid to King 
Edward’s Hospital Fund for Eon don. The scheme accordingly provided 
that money expended upon settlers should, so far as practicable, be ulti- 
mately recovered from them, and that a payment equal to one twenty- 
fifth of the total amount received by the vSalvation Army under the will 
should be paid annually by the “army ” to the treasurer of the hospital 
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fund until the whole amount had been so paid. It was also provided that 
the experiment would be brought to an end if a payment to the hospital 
fund became 3 \ears overdue or if the audited accounts showed that not 
less than £10,000 had been lost on the working ot the scheme 

Settlement of the F stale. During the 3 years and 8 months which 
elapsed between the pm chase of the estate and the approval of the scheme 
by the court, the erection of the buildings and the preparation of the land 
for small holdings were carried on with borrowed money . By the end of 
1910 the scheme was in full operation and about 50 families were settled 
on the estate. As the tenants had no capital it was arranged that until 
they harvested their first crop each should ieceive an allowance of 10. s\ per 
week, with an addition of for each child. This maintenance allowance 
was added to the capital value of the t naut s holding on which he eventual- 
ly paid rent equal to 5 per cent, of the total amount. The holdings varied 
between 4 and 8 acres in size, and the valuation of the holding, house, 
fruit etc. togethei with the money advanced lor maintenance, amounted 
to bet ween £=>o () and £=;=j \ The tenants therefoie. wcie to pay rents of 
about £=) an acre inclusive 

The settlers m the liist mstaiae \ oik(d uir’ei supervision. M *»v 
>1 111 m had be n di iwn from t iwn^ and, u hoceh hi some case, they wcie 
accustomed to cultivating a small gaideti, most of the men had no expen- 
cnee of market gatdening Throughout the estate a system of intensive 
cultivation was followed I11 addition to the mual market garden crops, 
each holding had been planted with about an acre of fruit, both tree and 
other fruit and w r as provided with a two-sty piggeiv. A co-operative 
plan was at once established both foi marketing produce and buying sup- 
plies. The tenants weie not bound by any formal agreement to sell their 
crops through the medium of the society, but there was an understanding 
that they should do so The men, having had no previous experience of 
co-operation, were frequently tempted to sell theii produce independently, 
and there was evidence of an anxiety to bleak away from the society when- 
ever they thought they could secure a better price by selling individually 

Dist* ffei hon of ScttUrs. Mail} of the men proved unadaptable to 
country life. They were continually desiring the conditions and interests 
of the town. Some, who had worked satisfactorily while under supervi- 
sion, proved quite unfitted to be their ow r n masters, and neglected their 
holdings. In September, iqu, a committee of enquiry, appointed by the 
“general”, reported that out of the 54 tenants in occupation, only q had prov- 
ed their capacity to make themselves successful small holders. Of the 
remainder, q were considered incapable of maintaining themselves and the 
prospects of 3b were considered doubtful. The Salvation Army, therefore, 
decided to give the 9 successful tenants the option ot taking up leases of 
their holdings, and to dismiss the 9 failures. With regard to Lhe 3b doubt- 
ful men it was felt that a mistake had been made in placing inexperienced 
men in the position of tenants without adequate training. These men 
were, therefore, invited to enter into new agreements with the « «rmy» in ac- 
cordance with winch they would receive a weekly wage of 14^, together 
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with a cottage, until such time as they showed themselves capable of main* 
taining themselves as small holders. These terms produced a storm of 
indignation, and 17 men definitely refused to accept them. Eviction or- 
ders were obtained against 7 of the men, who were turned out of their 
houses by force. 

In January, 1912, the Charity Commissioners held an enquiry on the 
spot, lasting 5 days The principal complaints made by the tenants were 
that the land was unsuitable for small holdings , that the prices realized 
for produce through the co-opeiative society were far too low , that for 
a considerable time there had been no expert adviser, as promised in the 
original prospectus ; that some of the cottages, which were built of concrete 
blocks, let in the damp , and that the officer of the Salvation Army in charge 
of the colony had given bad advice and had been too autociatic in his me- 
thods As a result of the enquiry the Chanty Comnnsvioncis came to the 
conclusion that no case of actual mal-admiiiistration had been made out, 
and that as the general ” of the Salvation Arm> w r as invested by the 
scheme with absolute control there was no case foi government interference. 

During the difficulties above described, which extended over some 
1 2 months in all, the operations of the settlement weie so distmbed that the 
success of the year’s (1911) cropping w r as very much affected, and additional 
men removed as a consequence. In the end about 24 men were retain- 
ed upon their holdings, and of this number 29 have obtained from the 
trustee of the estate a lease of their holdings for 999 years. Many of these 
men have not been able since obtaining their leases to pay theii lent legu- 
laily, and as the rest of the estate has been farmed at a loss, owung paitly, 
no doubt, to the w r ay it has been sub-divided, the Salvation Army have 
been unable to comply with the terms of the scheme respecting the annual 
payment to the hospital fund, and the scheme has consequently had to 
be wound up 

Causes of Failure. -- In view T of the importance of this experiment, it 
is interesting to analyse, as far as possible, the causes of failure. The scheme 
suffeied very greatly by the decease of Mi Herring After the land had 
been pm chased and a beginning made with the erection of the cottages, 
3 years were expended in costly litigation, during which time the estate 
was being worked on borrowed money The result was that the £40,000, 
which it was originally estimated would be necessaiy for carrying out the 
scheme, was reduced to £32,000, all of which w r as expended before the men 
were actually settled on the land. Thus there w r a.s no reserve fund to meet 
the failures which were inevitable 111 an undertaking of this kind. These 
factors, which very greatly influenced the success of the scheme, are pecu- 
liar to this particular project. There are, however, other conclusions of 
wider application to be drawm from this failure. The land, though reason- 
ably good, was not uniformly so, or equally suitable for successful culti- 
vation by the type of settlers , the expert advice which was provided prov- 
ed to be insufficient to make up for the lack of knowledge and application 
of many of the settlers ; and the men, being inexperienced in market gar- 
dening, were not fitted to become tenants without a considerable period of 
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training. Moreover, the men selected proved, in many cases, quite unsuit- 
ed to country life, though they could probably have been weeded out in a 
sufficient period of probation , the Salvation Army were obliged, under the 
terms of the scheme, to select men with no capital, and therefore had to 
provide them with maintenance allowances for the first 12 months and more, 
which sum, when added to the capital value of the holding and house, made 
the rent higher than some of the tenants were able to pay. 


UNITED STATES. 


1 HI* ORGANIZATION OF AUKKULTl HAL PROPAGANDA IN Till, UNITED 
ST ATI S R< port ot tht S«cn.tur\ lot \gnuilum 111 thi* \tai Bonk of t)n l S Depart- 
nnm of AgnrulUtu , mn 


In the United States Congress recently approved a plan for the re- 
organization of the Federal Department of Agriculture which comprised, 
among other things, the formation of an especial service called States' Rela- 
tions Scrim e The chief function of this service is to keep the government 
agricultural colleges in constant touch with experimental stations, and 
to secure the application of Federal laws concerning State institutions, in 
the matte: of agricult ui al experiment and propaganda, by co-ordinating 
the activity of the institutions with that of the department. 

The law of 8 May 1914 as to agricultural propaganda organized on a 
vast scale the teaching outside the schools of agriculture and domestic 
economy to the lural population. It established the strict collaboration 
of Federal agencies with those of the different States as regards the consti- 
tution and the working of the service ot propaganda. By this law the Fe- 
deral Department is bound to help these agencies not only in drawing up 
programmes of the work which must receive common approval, but also 
in carrying them out in the most effective way possible. Moreover the law 
provides for the formation in each State of an oiganizing centre, which 
represents it and is responsible both to the agn cultural college and to the 
Federal Departments 

In the first year for which the law was in force great efforts were made 
to bring into being and to perfect the administrative machinery. All 
the States conformed to its provisions. In each of them an agricultural 
college was assigned for the reception and administration of the necessary 
funds. The chosen institutions made the subdivisions of services or the 
separate services, on which everything having reference to the teaching of 
agriculture or domestic eonorny depends. In 36 States an especial officer 
directs these services, generally with the title of director ; in four he unites 
with this office that of head of the experimental station or the agricul- 
tural college, The chief features of the organization are : 1) the county 
agricultural agents ; 2) the boys’ and girls' clubs ; 3) the itinerant schools 
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and the work of encouragement carried on by the specialists of the agricul 
tural colleges and of the department. 

1) The County Agents . — Before the law was voted the colleges 
had accepted one of the fundamental bases of the system which the depart- 
ment enforces. In the last twelve years, it lias been possible to form a full 
estimate of the value of the county agent, whose mission it is to inform 
the rural populations, directly by his personal visits to farms and farm- 
houses, of the results of practical experience and scientific reseat ch. It is 
therefore essential to form in each county permanent centres for propaganda, 
under the direction of a competent agent, which shall at once represent 
local rural society, the agricultural college and the Federal Department. 
Thus the needs of the different rural communities can be exactly de- 
termined, and the speedier and more effective aid of the State and the Con- 
federation can be assured to them A large part of the funds, obtained 
from the Federal Government, the governments of the States or the local 
institutions, has served to maintain in activity and develop the organi- 
zation of county agents of both sexes At the end of 1015 more than rooo 
counties were employing men in this service, and (>8o counties in 15 Southern 
States had an additional staff of 355 women. 

Since a single agent could not visit all the fanners in a county the or- 
ganization of intermediary agricultural groups is very important. The 
groups of this class conform to two general t\pes. The first is constitut- 
ed by the county associations, also called “ farm bureaux and its work 
is to finance the agent locally, to assist in nominating him and to second 
his efforts to forward agricultural interests. The members of such asso- 
ciations are not recruited solely from the larmeis but include in many 
cases persons of the commercial, industrial and professional classes. This 
tact has given rise to special problems; for if the support and sympathy of 
persons of other classes are desirable for faimeis, it is none the less indis- 
pensable that they should themselves control and determine the diameter 
and the functions of the organizations. 

The second type is that of the small local association. When there 
are a considerable number of these in a comity they are fedemted to form 
a county organization. Neither type of intermediary group is however as 
yet absolute! v fixed and both are in the experimental stage. 

The work incumbent on county agents is very varied : a few figures 
will give some idea of its scope. In the 15 Southern States direct demon- 
strations were given during the year on 105,000 farms, and 110,000 children 
of both sexes benefited by the instruction imparted by the agents. About 
500,000 visits were made to farms. 

II is reported that the demonstrations bore on every blanch of southern 
agriculture. Nearly 3,000 kilos of manure were used under the direct 
instruction of the agents and 13,000 thoroughbred animals were bought 
in order to improve breeding. Under the direction of specialists the 
agents organized the campaign against cholera among pigs and taught 
the farmers to make preventive injections. 118,000 pigs being vaccin- 
ate^ Campaigns against other diseases of livestock were not neglected : 
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the agents vaccinated 26,000 animals against carbuncles, and 2,000 ponds 
for prophylactic baths weie constructed under their orders. They gave 
moreover much advice as to the rational development of the dairy industry. 

By their means successive terraces have been made on more than 

75.000 slopes in order to prevent their erosion , tree-stumps which impeded 
the cultivation of fields have been removed on thousands of farms , 65,000 
acres of land have been drained ; nearly 5,000 model kitchen gardens have 
been cultivated and the farmers have bought 152,000 improved tools or 
machines. About 500 rural communities have been organized for co-op- 
eration in breeding, in the purchase and sale of products and their distri- 
bution, in the sale of crops and in the improvement of agricultural methods 
— not to mention agricultural credit and the beautifying of rural life. 

The effort*- of the women on the staff have brought about the destruc- 
tion of flies and mosquitoes, and the sensible cooking of food in the homes, 
and have influenced poultry breeding and the sale of eggs. The women 
instructors have visited about 50,000 farmhouses. 

In the Northern and Western States, where this form of propaganda 
is comparatively new, the number of agents rose in iqi5 horn 21 q to 550. 
They have lormed 875 local organizations, known as farmers 1 clubs, 
which are associated for the improvement of crops, breeding, the control 
of dairy production and the purchase and sale of products. They 
have given 5,5,000 demonstrations bearing on agriculture and the care 
of livestock , and they have visited 76,000 farms, giving practical in- 
formation in meetings attended b\ 1,200.000 persons, and have contribut 
ed to the development of agricultural teaching in 4,600 schools. About 

72.000 fanners and their tamilies have followed short courses of instruc- 
tion or attended classes in the itinerant schools. According to the tigurevS 
furnished b\ the agents themselves 600,000 acres oi selected maize, 280,000 
acres of oats, 17,000 acres of potatoes and 85,000 acres of lucerne grass 
have been planted on their advice. Nearly 7,000 registered stallion*- have 
been procured for the farmers ; 500,000 pigs have been vaccinated against 
cholera , and 2,000 fanners have learnt how to mix manures. Finally the 
agents have helped more than 2,000 fanners to keep their farm accounts, 
and have established offices by means of winch 2,500 of them have obtain- 
ed the labour they needed. 

2. The Bov s' and (riels' Clubs The iormation and development of 
associations of hoys and girls for agricultural objects had received atten- 
tion from the Federal Department and the agricultural colleges even be- 
fore the law of 1914, and were still pursued after the law had been promul- 
gated. hi the Southern States this form of organizing activity is within 
the scope of the county agents , in the other States it is independent of them. 
It brings the agencies for propaganda into contact with the school teachers 
who co-operate in the formation and the direction of the clubs. 

In the year under review no, 000 boys and girls were enrolled Of 
the 60,000 boys many, practising the teaching they received, grew winter 
vegetables for the improvement of the soil. Many of them were also group- 
ed iu associations for the breeding of pigs and poultry. The (girls were 
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taught to look after a kitchen garden and, especially, to cook and preserve 
fruit and vegetables. 

In the Northern and Western States the number of new members of 
the clubs surpassed 150,000. The clubs have here aimed principally at the 
growing of maize and potatoes, gardening, aud the cooking and preserving 
of vegetables and fruit. By their means succession of crops, treatment of 
the soil and rational distribution of work have been practised 

The members devote their net profits to buying pedigree stock — pigs, 
sheep and poultry ~ and agricultural or domestic machines and utensils. 
Many of them even buy plots of ground, thus acquiring early the habit of sav* 
ing and learning the dignity inherent in proprietorship of land. At 938 public 
demonstrations of methods of making preserves 118,000 persons, including 
more than 50,000 women and 10,000 men, were present. The short courses, 
which were opened in the agricultural colleges towards the middle of the 
winter, have been followed by 1557 members of the clubs , and the useful- 
ness of the instruction given is so well recognized by the rural population 
that of this number 968 had their fees paid by local residents or by institu- 
tions or societies. 

5. The Activities of the Specialists. — The agricultural colleges have 
for long conducted a propaganda by means of their professors and the stall 
of the experimental stations. These activities which, initially, were quite 
accidental, have become, by reason of the growing inteiest in agriculture 
ol the Fedeiation and the States, more and more considerable and now 
absorb an important share of the time of these specialists For some of 
them, in several establishments, they have actually come to constitute 
their entire duty. It is the part of the specialists to second the county 
agents in influencing the rural population directly, to advise and support 
them, to give practical courses of lectures, to give demonstrations on especi- 
al points, to prepare publications, to talk to the farmers at the meetings 
and to comply with requests for information It is incumbent on them 
to collect generally all possible information regarding their department, 
especially such as emanates from the experimental stations, to put it into 
an easily accessible form, and to distribute it to the farmers, either directly 
or by means of the county agents. 

The Federal Department also employ experts to collaborate with the 
county agents, notably in the matter of dairy-work, the care of animals, 
the fight against cholera among pigs and ixodes among cattle, the sale of 
agricultural products, agricultural economy and the preserving at home of 
fruit and vegetables 

4. The Financial Basis of the Agricultural Propaganda . — In 19x6 the 
funds of the Federal Department available for all these objects amounted 
to $1,200,000, to which $1,080,000 granted to the States by the law of 1914 
must be added. Further a sum of $2,653,000 in round figures has been 
allotted by the States and the local institutions. The total sum available 
for agricultural propaganda in 1916 is therefore $4,933,000, of which half 
will certainly be absorbed by the cost of the agricultural instructors. 
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The Federal Government aims consistently at developing the organi- 
zation of the county agents by appeals to local resources. This system is 
hrmly established in about a third of the counties — a lesult which has been 
possible because the government actively supported the service until the 
country population was thoroughly convinced of its usefulness. The other 
two thirds of the counties have not yet reached this stage ot organization 
and could not do without the stimulating influence of the Federal Depart* 
merit and the agricultural colleges. 
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Part 1 : Co-operation and Association 


GERMANY. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE SALE OF LIVE STOCK IN GERMANY. 


SOT T RCJ\S : 

Ilousr (Hans) ; Dn gLiinsMiischaftluht Vit hu in Deutschland (Tlu Co u] hi alive Sale 

ol i,m st<nk in ()cnnan\), / andu ntsihajthihi J ahibucfur , Berlin, Vol part i, 8 
July 101s pane I | i(>y 


§ 1. The object of the co-operative safe of i,ive stock. 


The members of the co-operative societies for the sale of live stock are 
recruited almost entirely from the holders of small and medium-sized 
farms. Except in Pomerania, East Prussia and the district of Luneburg 
(Hanover) the large proprietors have held themselves nearly wholly aloof 
from this organization ; in the rest of Germany they aie represented among 
the* members of these associations only exceptionally. This is due to the 
fact that smallholders possess more live stock than large landowners and 
therefore are more in need than they of economic protection. The large 
landowners are moreover able to take their animals to the maikets them- 
selves and need not run the risk of being defrauded by dealers. Further the 
co-operative societies for the sale of live stock undertake to dispose of the 
consignments of private individuals. 

It is true that the large landowners have not taken full advantage of 
this latter opportunity because they find it more convenient to .sell to dealers 
directly. The following figures show for Prussia the value of the consign- 
ments of private individuals to the sale offices of the co-operative societies : 
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1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 


Marks (i) 

Marks 

Marks 

Marks 

To the central selling establishment 





at Berlin 

2,068,210 

2,100,000 

2,887,217 

2,072,883 

To the sale office at Dantzig . . . 

187,776 

191,510 

191 ,493 

230,871 

To the sale office at Hanover . • . 

— 

177,067 

472,599 

582,993 

To the sale office at Kssen . . . 

- 

-- 

- 

401,475 

Total . . 

2,255,905 

2,468,577 

3 , 55 b W 

3,288,222 


The central establishment for the sale of live stock heads the list because 
most of the members of its society are recruited from the great landowners 
of the eastern provinces who therefore are financially interested in its suc- 
cess. Although large proprietors do not show a keen interest in these asso- 
ciations it is none the less true that they derive from them advantages 
which cannot be undervalued. In most cases animals belonging to one 
owner are not simultaneously ready for delivery to the butcher. If there- 
fore the owner do not wish to abandon the profit attendant on the sim- 
ultaneous sale of a number of animals he must either continue to feed 
beasts which are already fat — that is incur unnecessary cost — or he must 
make up his mind to sell beasts not yet fattened to the desired point and 
bringing him in only a slight return. 

These drawbacks are aggravated by the fluctuations in maiket prices, 
owing to which one owner who markets a large number of animals runs a 
heavy’ risk which can be avoided by means of the gradual sales conducted 
by the associations. 

a) Animals for slaughter, — Pigs figure most hugely in co-operative 
sales. The number of them sold in igi2 by all the co-operative societies 
and the isolated consigners of Prussia was 646,402 as against 16,401 horned 
cattle, 54,102 calves and 21,999 sheep. 

It is also to be noted that in 1912 of one thousands pigs slaughtered 
in Prussia fifty-five had been bought from co-operative societies, whereas 
of a thousand heads of cattle slaughtered only five had been bought from 
them. This is due to the fact that the small farmers, who are the best 
supporters of co-operative societies, fatten pigs almost exclusively. 

The following figures show the total sales of cattle : 


Prussia Bavaria 

Heads of tattle Heads ol cattle 


* 9 ™ 1 1. 215 5,674 

*911 13,520 5,134 

*9*2 16,401 4,153 


( 1)1 mark « about is at par. 
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The following figures show how, in Prussia and elsewhere, pigs pre- 
dominate among the animals sold : 


Other Parts 
Prussia of Germany 

Pigs Pius 


19 ™ 379,214 25J6C) 

Itjll 618,842 33*393 

1912 649,402 40,278 


In Prussia these figures for Hanover only amount to 50 per cent of 
those for the whole kingdom. 

The co-operative sale of calves is attended with far fewer difficulties 
than that of mature animals. The following figures show the number of 
calves sold : 


Prussia Havana 

Calves Calves 


1910 43797 6l,2l8 

1911 50,996 64,101 

1912 52,102 66,930 


Of all calves slaughtered in 1912 two per cent, were sold co-operatively 
in Prussia and ten per cent, in Bavaria. 

The co-opeiative sale of young pigs, which for some yeaishas been suc- 
cessfully undertaken b> certain Hanoverian co-operative societies, is at- 
tended with difficulties of a special order. We will return to this subject. 

The co-opeiative sale of sheep has little importance because of the sec- 
ondary place which mutton takes as an aiticle of diet — it meets only two 
per cent, of the need - and because it is chiefly large landowners who are 
sheep farmers. Altogether in Prussia 20,096 sheep were sold in 1910, 17. 683 
in 1911 and 21,999 in 1912. 

b) Animals for breeding. - Several co-operative societies have un- 
dertaken in addition to the sale of animals for slaughter that of breeding 
stock, for the following icasons : 

a) owing to the lack of official price lists there were in the markets 
abuses which urgently needed remedy ; 

b) the dealers sought to assimilate breeding stock to animaK tor 
slaughter, in order to cheapen the former ; 

c) the sale of breeding stock by co-operative societies might ha\ e 
a happy effect in directing breeding activity. 

It is true that the co-operative sale of breeding stock encountered grave 
difficulties, which arose first from the fact that stock of this kind is fitted only 
for detailed sale ; and secondly from the less ability of the co-operative 
societies, as compared with dealers, to determine the aptitudes of stock for 
specialized breeding with a view to production, whether of meat or milk 
or draught animals, and their less familiarity with the needs of farmers. 
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The co-operative societies sought to overcome these difficulties by un- 
dertaking first the sale of those breeds of cattle of which the aptitudes to 
certain uses were already established. Such are particularly the breeds of the 
March, which thanks to the climate and fortunate crossings have become 
remarkably fitted for fattening and for dairy production, and the cattle of 
the mountainous districts of Upper Bavaria, which make good draught ani- 
mals. The reliability in these respects of these breeds is such that a sale 
based only on weight and age can make the purchaser sufficiently sure of 
procuring animals having certain fixed aptitudes, from which he can obtain 
the results on which lie counts. 

The sales by co-operative societies of breeds of this type are continually 
on the increase. It is true that they are frequently effected by societies not 
originally in touch with co-operative societies for the sale of live stock, 
properly so called. But these societies, for the most part, have sought in the 
event to attach themselves to federations of such selling societies. 

There are co-operative institutions of this type in Kast Frisia, in the 
districts of the Associations for Breeding Dutch Cows (Hollander Herd' 
buchgenossenschaften), in Kasl Prussia, in the Oldenburg Wesermarsch, 
in J overland, in the district of the South German Breeding Associations, 
and in Schleswig-Holstein. 

On the other hand, to meet the needs of holders of small and medium- 
sized properties, offices of information have been founded in order to let 
farmers know where they can buy cattle suited to their needs. Such offices 
have been established by the Chambers of Agriculture of Kast Prussia, 
Schleswig* Holstein and Bavaria. Co-operative societies also often them- 
selves sell the thin stock of their members by auction. 

It lias been attempted further to encourage the sale of breeding stock 
by forming for it especial markets. In this connection particular mention 
should be made of the market for thin stock at Fried rich sf el de near Berlin, 
which was founded by the central establishment for the sale of live stock. 
This establishment proposed at first to found a central office which should 
fix the channels of the trade in live stock for the whole country. In order 
that its situation might be as central as possible it was decided to place 
it in Berlin. Plowever it had to be recognised that the centralization 
of the market raised many internal difficulties. The governement hadTo 
be brought under contribution and the market had to take on an official 
character, which emancipated if from its dependence on the central 
establishment. The latter thereupon formed a commission agency in the 
markets, hoping the farmers would employ it in making purchases and sales. 
At first it did indeed do much business, but subsequently the farmers re- 
newed their old connections with the dealers. In iqi2 the liquidation 
of the central establishment for the sale of live stock in Berlin was 
necessary. The market for thin stock on the other hand has become, 
thanks to its central position and the excellent condition of its stalls, the 
most important place in Germany for the sale of live stock. 

Young Pigs.— We have already alluded to the fact that the co-operative 
sale of young pigs meets with special difficulties, connected particularly 
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with the business of valuing the animals. An attempt was made to solve 
the problem by arriving at an average value based on total weight and 
on age. At first the points of the animals were merely estimated at 
sight but the resultant valuations gave little satisfaction. More certain 
criteria were then sought and it was decided 1o weigli the animals as soon 
as they reached the station. When a farmer delivered a lot of animals of 
equal quality his whole consignment was weighed and the average weight 
of a single animal then calculated. This procedure proved to be very su- 
perior to mere valuation at sight ; but it had the drawback that it left all 
the particular points which might play a decisive part in fixing price to the 
judgement of the valuer. 

To obviate this disadvantage a scheme for valuation was established 
by means of which the points which fix prices are classified automatically. 
This system seems, in spite of its complications, to have proved of 
practical use. 

Foi the rest the organization of the co-operative sale of young pigs 
is comparatively simple. A co-operative society undertaking it needs how- 
ever a working capital ot at least ten thousand marks. This is due to 
the fact that it is especially operations in credit which are involved. Small 
dealers who appear ns purchasers on the markets are well known to receive 
credit from large dealers, and co-operative societies should accomodate 
themselves to this fact if they wish to compete with profit. With such end 
in view they had recourse to the central establishment for the sale of live 
stock in Beilin which undertook to buy young pigs at a fixed price and 
resell them at its own risk, lvverv year the societies settle their accounts 
with the central establishment. 

The co-operative sale of young pigs has in its development and 
general organization much analogy with the sale of animals for slaughter. 
The large organizations for the co-operative sale of young pigs, which are 
found exclusively in the province of Hanover, are invariably independent, 
and have rendered the delivery to themselves of the pioducts of their 
members obligatory. 

Besides these co-operative societies for the sale of young pigs, properly 
so called, there are in Hanover a series of co-operative societies for the sale 
of cattle which, in addition to their main object, sell young pigs. Altogether 
there are some fifteen co-operative societies in Hanover which undertake 
the sale of young pigs. They sell in all parts of Germany about 50,000 
young pigs a year. 


§ 2. Organization of the co-operative sale of live stck. 

a) In the country. - The woiking of a co-operative society which sells 
by commission is comparatively simple. The members are bound to give 
the administrator some days' warning of their deliveries of animals, which, 
after such notice has been given, cannot be sold elsewhere. After he lias 
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received the entries the administrator informs the central offices, to which 
the co-operative societies are affiliated , of the number and kind of the animals 
and other particulars. These offices then direct him as to the markets in 
which the animals will in all probability fetch the best prices. 

The animals should be brought to a receiving office situated as 
centrally as possible within the co-operative society's sphere of action. 
Waggons which take them to the different stations are sometimes also 
used. When a co-operative society works within a large territory it makes 
up loads of distinct classes of animals and despatches them to different 
markets. 

For sale by commission the animals are marked and then entered on 
the commission lists. The co-operatve society keeps one oopv of the list, 
and the other is sent to the commission agent of the market who adds to it 
the weight of the animals when sold and the price paid for them. As soon 
as the money has been received the costs are deducted and the net price 
is paid to the members of the co-operative societies. Of late it lias 
often happened that accounts have been settled by the medium of Ihe 
savings and loan banks. 

Selling is far more difficult among co-oprative societies which buy stock 
for sale : these are met with especially in the province of Posen. 

The difficulty lies, as has been said, in valuing the animals delivered. 
For this there is a special valuation committee, composed of the admini- 
strator, the valuer — generally a butcher -- and a member of the superintend- 
ing council. Valuation is based on the classification customar> in markets 
for the sale of live stock for slaughter. The fact that an animal is placed 
in a certain class gives, together with its weight, a basis for the subsequent 
payment. When a member expresses dissatisfaction with an estimate he can, 
by paying a fine a 50 pfennigs (1) and making himself responsible for all 
costs, have his animal sold by commission. 

The insurance of the animals against accidents and the choice of the 
administrator are two matters important to the success of the co-operative 
sale of animals in the country. The administrator is most often a native 
of thi' district concerned and he receives for his exercise of his office, which 
generally is accessory to other avocations, 0.5 per cent, (in the biggest co- 
operative societies o. j per cent.) of the money paid to the society. 

b) In the market. The organization in the market aims at grouping 
together the* scattered co-operative societies sending consignments to it, 
in order to strengthen their resistance to competition ; at receiving the ani- 
mals on their arrival and caring for them ; at superintending selling by com- 
mission agents ; at studying the needs of the market in the matter of quality 
and quantity ; and at effecting a reasonable distribution of the animals should 
the market be encumbered. 

The first co-operative societies sought to sell by the medium of a 
commission agent in any market : the large amount of resistance with 
which they met obliged them to combine. An impulse to draw together 


(jj 50 pfennigs — about 6 d at par 
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was gi\ r en by the central association for the sale of live stock in Berlin 
which sent a delegate to take charge of its business to every market fre- 
quented by co-operative societies. The co-operative societies were to have 
made a declaration as to their consignments which the central establish- 
ment would have distributed among the different markets. This attempt 
at centralization did not succeed, and at the instigation of the Chambers 
of Agriculture in all the provinces concerned sale offices were instituted 
and called upon to undertake the same task on a more restricted scale. 
Then however a lack of centralization was felt, in spite of the increasing 
solidarity of the co-operative societies as a whole. 

Kxperience has shown, it is true, that these sale offices amply suffice 
for the western markets, but the ca.se is quite other in the eastern provinces 
where, as a consequence of the lack of outlets, almost all the co-operative 
societies have had to continue to have tecourse to the services of the central 
establishment for the sale of live stock at Berlin. 


§ 3. Present development of the co-operative sale of live .vrocK. 


The co-operative sale of live stock is economically profitable to indi- 
viduals and to the nation. 

As regards individuals it renders producers more independent and, 
by eliminating dealers, protects their farms from cattle disease. It protects 
them also from loss by the untimely sale of fattened animals because it en- 
able^ them to deliver their stock as soon it is ready. Finally bv its means 
they receive the true price of their animals, for the general costs of the 
co-operative sale of live stock are little in advance of those of ordinary 
trading. 

As regards national economy, production has been brought into better 
correspondence with the needs of the market ; although less so than in 1 ten- 
mark where, as a consequence of co-operative sale, it lias been po>sible 
rapidly to build up a stable breed of pigs which is entirely suitable for 
export. 

It is possible to affirm that precisely in the province of Hanover, in 
which more than half the co-operative sales of all Prussia take place, the 
production of pigs has increased since 1883 by 366 per cent, while it has 
increased by only 143 per cent, in the rest of Germany. 

This example shows that in spite of its advantages the co-operative 
selling of live stock has not developed equally in all parts of the country. 
Its growth is greater or less in accordance with the character of the popula- 
tion, the necessity of finding a market for the live stock and the attitude 
of the State to co-operative effort. In Prussia the government nas hitherto 
maintained an attitude of much reserve. The Bavarian government, on 
the other hand, definitely favours the development of co-operative selling 
societies. In the Grand Duchy of Oldenburg the efforts which have been 
made in this direction have met with no support fiom the government. 
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a) Prussia. -- Prussia is the cradle of these co-operative societies of 
which it possesses a large number. The first of them was founded by the 
peasants of Schleswig-Holstein, but it is in the province of Hanover that 
co-operative selling societies really had birth. The example of Hanover 
was soon followed by the provinces of Westphalia, the Rhineland, Pome- 
rania, Phist and West Prussia. Silesia and Saxony. 

The following figures, taken from the data of the Prussian I.andesdko- 
nomiekollegium , show the development of the business of all the co-operative 
societies for the sale of live stock : 


Number of Animals Sold. 


Year 

Horned Cattle 

Pigs 

Calves 

Sheep 

Value in Marks 

K)Of) 

6,699 

106,087 

16,649 

7.552 

16,625,783 

I907 

9 - ( M 9 

217,903 

25.351 

9.663 

29,734,902 

I908 



255*218 

34 > 5°6 

16,759 

34,001,453 

IC)OCJ 

I 4 , 29 () 

267*999 

33.512 

20,903 

38.974,591 

1910 

12,838 

379*214 

43,797 

20,096 

49,837,431 

I9II 

13.518 

618,842 

50.096 

17,683 

68,700,391 

1912 

16,401 

649,402 

53.102 

21,999 

88,376,716 


The following figures show' the distribution of business among the 
different provinces in 1012 : 


Provinces 

Number 
of Co operative 
Societies 

Murks 

— 

— 

— 

Hanover 

... 90 

42,266,226 

Pomerania 

... l8 

14,479,076 

Schleswig Holstein (1) . . . 

• • • 5 

11,278 Qf>5 

Posen 

... 9 

5,626,516 

Westphalia 

... 29 

3,7 47.571 

West Prussia 

... 8 

2,609,260 

Hast Prussia 

... 14 

2,554,684 

Rhine Province 

... IT 

1,976,141 

Saxon> 

• • • 5 

1,588,755 

Silesia 

2 

127,470 

Hohenzollern 

... 1 

49,149 


The business done by the central establishment of Berlin in 1912 is 
represented by 2,072,883 marks. 

b) Oldenburg. — In spite of a great wealth of live stock, and in parti- 
cular a superabundance of pigs, the co-operative selling of live stock began 


(j) Xu addition to the consignments of individuals to the selling office at Hamburg. 
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here only in 1908. The need for it was felt less acutely because live stock 
was easily sold in Bremen and the industrial regions. 

The following are the data as to the co-operative societies : 


Number 

Year of Co operative Clarks 

Societies 

1908 i 733, 7 61 

1909 1 1,940,449 

1910 1 2,581,267 

1911 4 4,073,128 

1912 6 6,122,071 


It has been impossible to give exact figures as to the kinds of animals 
sold, but it is certain that the business was especially concerned with pigs. 
The prospects for the co-operative selling of live stock in Olden bui g are 
extraordinarily good. 

c) (>rand Duchy of Baden. - Here the production of live stock is ex- 
actly sufficient for the feeding of the population, but the configuration of the 
country makes impossible the .-ale of the animals it produces within its 
limits. 

The Baden Chamber of Agiiculture and the Union of the Baden Agri- 
cultural Co-operative Associations therefore decided in 1910 themselves 
to organize selling. Two years later the enterprise of seven co-operative 
societies had already sold 258 heads of cattle, 1 ,554 pigs and 312 calves, for 
a total sum of 358,000 marks. In the .same year the co-operative societies 
founded by the Union of Co-operative Associations and the selling office of 
Freiburg w^ere taken over by the Chamber of Agriculture. The organiza- 
tion is still simple : only one co-operative society has rendered it obligatory 
for its members to deliver their products to itself. The State in 1913 allot- 
ted a subsidy of 3,000 marks to the organization. 

d) Bm aria. ~ Here the co-operative selling of live stock differs funda- 
mentally from that in Prussia and in the iest of the country except Wurtem- 
berg, owing to the fact that Bavarian farmers breed especially horned 
cattle and only few pigs. Moreover an innate distrust of every innovation 
has given these organizations a particular character, as yet somewhat ru- 
dimentary. 

Of eighty-nine of them, which formed their total number in 19T2, only 
five have made the delivery of live stock to themselves obligatory. The 
amount of businss done is small. It must be added that in Bavaria 
the large landowners have held themselves entirely aloof from the move- 
ment. If in spite of all these difficulties the co-operative selling of live stock 
is developing, although slowly, the fact is largely due to the support given 
by the State. 
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The following figures give an idea of the progress realized in the matter 
of the co-operative sale of animals for slaughter : 


Amount of Amount of 

Year Business Done Year Business Done 

1897 153,629 1905 1,865,127 

1S9S 222,260 1906 2,947,219 

1X99 47 2 ..54 2 I 9°7 4,645,847 

1900 385,512 1908 6,838,125 

19 01 4M*3 I 5 W 7^905,567 

1902 711,102 1910 8,651,919 

1003 1,254,540 1911 9.i7 2 »949 

1904 1,454,484 1912 10,813,568 


The sale of breeding stock which began in 1909 has progressed as fol- 


lows • 

Amount of 

Year Business Done 

m Murks 

IpOO 288,000 

1910 291,000 

1911 186,691 

1912 523.412 


In 1912 there were sold 313 oxen, 406 cows, 18 bulls, 90 calves and 
45i pigs. 

The distribution of the co-operative societies in the different parts of 
the country is as follows : in Suabia thirty-six co-operative societies, in 
Upper Bavaria twenty-six, in Tower Bavaria and Middle Franconia sixteen 
each. 

The most important selling office in Bavaria is that of Munich ; that of 
Nuremberg conies next to it and then those of Augsburg and Amberg. 

e) W urtemberg — Here, as has been said, the position is analogous 
to that in Bavaria. 

There aie 110 registered co-operative societies but only free associations. 
There is no question anywhere of obligatory delivery. The foundation of 
the first associations dates from 1908. In 1912 the} sold to the slaughter- 
house of Stuttgart 1,275 horned cattle, 4,426 calves, 4,682 pigs and 148 
sheep. 

As for keeping live stock for profit this has not hitherto had much im- 
portance in Wurtemberg. 
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§ i Historic A i. introim ic i iox 

Up to 1870 poultry-keeping in Denmark was not considered to be 
a source of agricultural income and the production of eggs was limited 
to the quantity receded for consumption on the farms. But about this 
year a certain interest began to be shown in this branch of pioduction. 
Between 1875 and 1878 two associations were founded to promote scientific 
poultry-keeping. The industry then began to develop, and it made rapid 
progress, shown by the growing export of eggs. 

The progress, which became yet more marked about 1880, was indubi- 
tably connected with the reduction in the price of com. It mav therefore 
be regarded as one of the results of the passage from extensive culture to 
the intensive production of corn and the other crops giving foodstuffs, 
a passage accomplished by Danish agriculture as a consequence of the 
lowered price of corn. 
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The case was like that of the dairies and of the production of bacon ; 
production had to be reorganized, especially as regarded selling, in order that 
small farmers might conform to the new system. In the trade in eggs radical 
reforms had to be effected and as a consequence of these poultry-keeping 
became pioductive, could develop, and could be transformed from a sub- 
sidiary industry, which aimed only at supplying domestically a supplement- 
ary product, into a true and important source of revenue for the numerous 
class of small landowners 

In ordei to make the necessity ior these leforms clear we will deal 
briefly with the trade in eggs. 

In the past this trade was carried on as in other countries The pro- 
ducer sold their eggs to the country dealers, who placed them on one side 
until they had accumulated a respectable stock which they resold to the 
wholesale meuhants The latter, as soon as the\ held a sufficient quant it> , 
despatched them to foreign importers 

An oigam/ation ol this type led to the fact that producers received low 
piices The small pioducers, being deban ed from an exact knowledge ot the 
conditions of the market, found themselves completely at the nierc\ of the 
purchaser, and weie 11101 cover unable, in view of the local character of the 
purchases, to establish among the purchasers any fruitful competition 
Moreover, since each middleman of the series wished, in oidei to lessen his 
costs, to have at his disposal the greatest possible quantity of eggs, the\ 
lemaiued in stoiage too long before thev reached the consume i and so 
were deprecut ed , thus causing loss to the pioducers 

Another loss which was even more felt arose from the regulai annual 
variations in the price of eggs, of which the following iignies give, an idea 


Ptuc of kgg s in ( openhagen Market ( roans (r) pet kilogt attune (2) 
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In the fmst months of the year, since prices were going clown, it was to 
the interest of the sellers to place their eggs as early as possible and the qual- 
ity of these was therefore passable ; but in the second half of the year they 


(1) 1 crown - about xs 1 at par 

(2) x Kilogramme = 2 205 lbs# 
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speculated on the rising prices, and producers, dealers, wholesale merchants 
and foreign importers, all sought to hold up their eggs which reached 
the consumers in a more or less uneatable state. Prices naturally sank. 
In practice matters had reached such a point that in 1890 the Danish com- 
mercial attache in London intimated tnat if a reform were not speedily 
introduced in the business of exporting eggs it would soon cea^e entirely 
to exist. 

Therefore if it were desired that the export of eggs and poultry keeping 
should be raised to a position of some importance, it was necessan fust of 
all to organize the trade in eggs more effectively on the following bases the 
eggs of the different producers to be collected rapidly ; the dealers and the 
wholesale merchants to despatch them regularly and rapidly ; and the eggs 
to be carefully examined, to be sorted and to be packed systematically. 
Further it was necessan to endeavour to free the producers from their 
dependence on the dealers, so that they could control the prices fixed by 
the Lit tot. 

It was clear howe\er that traders in eggs would not by themselves 
accomplish the needed tefoitns, and they were in am ca-e incapable of 
doing this as exttnsivdy and tapidly as was rendered desiiable by the cir- 
cumstances. The> weie further too much slaves of the very competition 
from which they suffered TowauK 1890 an opportunity arose for the better 
tegulation of the trade, for the custom became general of paying for eggs 
by the pound. Puviotisly they had been paid for by the number, and the 
pioduccis had thoielore kept the hugest foi themselves Several of the 
hugest expoiteis tiled imthei to procure fiesh eggs bv forming local cir- 
cles lor their collection and b\ encouraging the dairies to be interested in 
eggs Hut these attempts did not succeed, being defeated especially by 
the competition of the dealeis in districts which to some extent suffered 
liom them 

The oulv lemed} to t lie condition of tlu* affaiis was that the producers 
should take the initiative as they had done m the matter of the production 
of butter and bacon The first scheme of this kind dates from 1894 when 
it was decided to form a co-operative ‘■oeiety which should extend its ac- 
tivit} over the whole country, and finally exclude all middlemen, exporting 
its members’ eggs to the foreign markets directly. After an effective pre- 
liminaiy propaganda this society, which assumed the name of Dan: sk And cl 
Aegcksport , could begin w T ork in the first months of 1895 Subsequent!} adhe- 
sions to it took place with such rapidity that in the following 3 ear it had 
1 4,000 members and had become so important a factor in the egg trade that 
the year 1895 could rightly be said to have begun for Denmaik a new era 
in this branch of commerce. In the following } ears the membership of the 
society continued steadily to increase, and other societies began aLo to be 
interested in the export of eggs. The} adopted the same principles us the 
Dansk Andel Aegcksport, but none of them developed to an equal degree. 
Towards the end of the decade 1890 to 1900 a series of small co-operative 
societies for the export of eggs were constituted in various provinces of 
Denmark, but they were shortlived ' the greater number of them found it 
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most profitable to merge themselves in the I)ansk And el Aegeksport . A 
Single large society, which had united the export of eggs with that of but- 
ter and had had an important growth, also gave up its business of exporting 
eggs, after several failures, to the Dansk Andel Aegeksport. All this did 
not on the whole do much injury to the co-operative movement, for co-oper- 
ative societies for the export of eggs have never included more than a small 
number of the producers. If in spite of this they have been able, in compet- 
ing with large isolated traders, to exercise from the beginning an almost 
revolutionary influence on the trade in eggs, the reason for the fact should 
be sought in the strength given to the movement by their concentration 
in one or two societies, able to dominate the weaker private firms interested 
in the same trade. 

At present, outside the Dansk Andel s Aegeksport, there are only a lew 
co-operative slaughterhouses, seven in all, which export eggs on co-opera- 
tive principles. They have associated to establish some common rules 
and a common price list for their products. Several of them have attained 
to sales which are not negligible, esj>eeially if their own purely local charac- 
ter be take into account. However the combined trade of the seven societies 
liardl}’ amounts to two thirds of that of the Dansk Andels Aegeksport . The 
following table will give a general idea of the business done by the co- 
operative societies for the sale of eggs in 1914. 


Co-operative 

Slaughterhouses. 

lAggfe supplied 
in 1914 
Kilogrammes. 

Total \alut 

Ciow ns 

I'rederiksund 

866,126 

1,082,858 

Slagelse 

, . (> 0<),427 

804,550 

Roskilde 

527,660 

056,706 

Nakskov 

412,785 


Kalundborg 

1.742 

460,315 

Haslev 

81 >.744 

106,484 

Dogstor 

22,321 

2 73)75 

The 7 slaughterhouses 

. 2, 8 jo, 804 

3,613,16 7 

Dansk Andels Aegeksport . . . . 

• 4.^5.275 

5,692,096 

Total . . 

. 7,510,079 

9.305,263 


Thus the co-operative societies have sold altogether about seven and a 
half million kilogrammes of eggs, that is approximately a quarter of the 
total Danish export which wtis in 1914 one of about 28.6 million kilogram- 
mes. 
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The following table gives data, according to information gathered from 
the official census of domestic animals, as to the composition of the local 
circles for the collection of eggs. It should be noted however that the fig- 
ures of the census seem to be too low. 


Far nib registered at the Local Circles for the Collection of Eggs m 1909 
distributed according to Size (. Agricultural Districts). 



Arm of farms 

hectares (i) j 

Number 

1 " 

1 1 

1 ot Ianus 1 of Huis h 

! t 

of total no ! 

of farms j 

1 

1 

Percentage 

of total 
of 

number 

In ns 

1903 


0 O.55 


If 

221, j 1 1 l| 

! 

1 

I ) 5 

22.0 

22 6 

0 

5 . 5 " 5 . 

13,052 

663,27* || 

22.7 

2<> 6 

32.0 

5 

15 

*°,374 

627,81,8 1| 

2 J .2 

28 2 

3'>9 

*5 


8,02 5 

(>19,882 j 

22 5 

2d. 5 

1 33.9 


- 60 

5 ,( t><) 

54 S, 7 -I<’ i' 

23 8 

31 0 

33 « 

60 

2*0 , 

1, If 6 

1 

I4O/127 

1 9.1 

25.5 

3 ° 7 

more 

than 240 . 


19,884 f 

1 8. 1 1 

2<* 9 

3 ° 0 


Total . . 

H 4 A 30 

2,858,722 

20 9 

28 t 

H \ 


(1) 1 h“ttar<_ - - acr<s 1 food poles 


Accoiding to the census of 1914 the total number of fauns and liens 
participating in the local circles was equal to that of 1909 or even slightly 
less. 

The associations for the export of eggs comprise therefore 20.9 per cent, 
of the farms in rural districts. In the towns the proportion is less The 
percentage is much the same in the different groups of farms except that it 
is less in those having an area of less than half a hectare. This is very na- 
tural since these holdings are not, properly speaking, farms, and often* have 
a small amount of stock, sufficing at most for consumption on the holdings. 
Further their favourable topographical situation enables the local sale of 
their products at remunerative prices. 

Among the faims which, according to the facts collected, belonged in 
1909 to the circles for collecting eggs (Aegsamlmgskreds) , 20.9 per cent, com- 
prised 28.4 per cent, of the hens included in the census. It is clear theiefore 
that the farms belonging to the circles have a relatively laiger number 
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of hens than the others This fact is made yet more evident by the fol- 
lowing tabic, which shows the average number of hens on farms belonging 
and not belonging to the circles m 1909, the farms being grouped according 
to size As the census was taken m summer about half the figures refer 
to chickens 


Average Number of Hens 

An 1 ol I arm on a I arm 



(lieUaies) 


Belonging 
to a Ciu.li 

i Not belonging 

j to a Uult 

0 0 e j r 


1 

35 

22 

< 5 -> 5 



5 * 

35 

5 15 



(>1 

41 

1=5 - y> 



So 

5 5 

S l) ~ Co 



DO 

(>7 

60 240 


1 

ic 8 

S 

More thin 240 



H)I 

1 ■> > 



lota I 

64 

1 1 


This tabic seems to show that the larger a farm the gieater is its profit 
111 belonging to a aide -even its necessity to belong to one But this is 
lndubitabh due to the constant propaganda of co operative societies for 
the export of eggs to induce their members to keep poultry 

The results of the census show that in this sphere the co-operatne 
mo\ement was slightly retrogressive from 1905 to 1914 oi at least that it 
was not progressive 

This accord^ with the fact that the marked giowth which occurred 
in the preceding series of vears was fin all v arrested a fact confirmed 
if the business compassed by the co-opeiative associations for the export 
of eggs be compaied with the total exporting business of eo-operatm 
societies The figures representing the latter have been maintained at a 
constant level tor mam years, while it is indubitable that the Danish con- 
sumption of eggs has steadl} increased m notable proportions 

This does not mean that the Damk Andels Aegstksfiort is unable to 
carry out its programme On the contrary the lesults which have been men- 
tioned should rather be c onsidered due to the fact that the co-operative so- 
cieties, although they aie so little widespread, have succeeded by the force 
of their competition m reforming the trade in eggs, m such wise that the 
benefit of belonging to one of them is now insignificant compared with 
what it was during the first years after their foundation 
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§ 2 . The INTERIOR ORGANIZATION OF THE CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 
FOR THE EXPORT OF EGGS AND THE PRINCIPLES ON WHICH THEY ACT. 


As has been said the force of the co-operative movement in this sphere 
has consisted in the fact that the different societies are concentrated in a 
single large society, the Dansk Andels Aegeksport. This association, the only 
one which extends its action over the whole country, is not only the largest 
of the societies which exist to export eggs, accomplishing, as appears from 
the table showing the activity of these co-operative societies, about 60 per 
cent, of their total business, but it is also the most scientifically organized 
and the best managed of them, and that winch most rigorously applies co- 
operative principles. We will proceed to study and to describe the working 
methods and the organization chiefly of this society, especially as it was the 
first to be formed and the others have patterned themselves on it. 

The principal object of this co-operative society is, according to the 
law, to render the best foreign markets accessible to foreign eggs. It at- 
tains its object by guaranteeing to purchasers that the eggs bearing its 
registered marks and classified as frtsh eggs are such in fact. Further the 
society aims at defending in every respect the interests of producers, and 
is able to concern itself with the preservation of the eggs and the selling 
and keeping of the poult n of its mcmbeis, as well as with the establish- 
ment of especial stations for the promotion of scientific and profitable 
poultry -keeping. 

The preservation of eggs was not at first among the objects of the so- 
ciety, but it soon found it necessary to give attention to this process because 
the private egg-exporters who preserved eggs had otherwise an advantage 
over it, in the season in which eggs are preserved. This was detrimental 
to the prestige of the society who, further, could not compel its members 
exactly to fulfil their duty in the matter of deliveries. Therefore as soon 
as the society had acquired the necessary capital, and had also, as the 
result of recurrent experiments, acquired sufficient experience, it began to 
preset ve eggs on a large scale, and obtained thus a source of much eventual 
profit. We will speak later of its poultry keeping activity, which has been 
of capital importance to it. Such enterprise was not undertaken until after 
several years. 

This society is composed of circles (Kredse) constituted by at least ten 
members and called egg-circles (Aegkredse) or egg-collection-circles (A egsam- 
lingskredse ) . Only the circles can become members of the society. Their 
task is to collect the eggs and send them to the society’s centres for despatch. 

In order to be able to guarantee the absolute freshness of the eggs the 
society has organized a minute inspection both of circles and individuals, 
with the object of thus ensuring the scrupulous fulfilment of the rules for 
collection and delivery. 

Enrolment as member of a circle is binding for a year. A circle must, 
when enrolling, send a copy of its by-laws and a list of its members, with 
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their order numbers, names and addresses. Intimation of each new enrol- 
ment should at once be sent to the society. The management of each cir- 
cle must see that its by-laws do not violate the society's provisions. 

The members engage to deliver to the circle all the eggs their hens pro- 
duce — except eggs for hatching, those found accidentally and those needed 
for their own consumption — in the manner and within the interval of time 
determined by the circle. The obligation thus to deliver eggs lasts for 
a year and is renewed annually. Kggs more than seven days old must not 
be delivered. Whoever disobeys this rule or delivers rotten eggs is liable 
to a fine of five crowns. In case of a second offence within the same solar 
year the fine is raised to ten crowns. Kacli egg must be clean when deli- 
vered and, to facilitate the necessary inspection, must be legibly inscribed 
with the circle's stamp and the member’s order number In order moreover 
to ensure the uniform stamping of eggs, the circles must procure from dealers 
designated by the society the stamps and the ink which they remit to their 
members. 

The stamps allow the origin of egg^ found to be bad or in a bad con- 
dition to be established at once, in the society’^ despatching offices in which 
they are examined, the sender of these egss to be apprised immediately of 
their state, and the merited fine to be eventually imposed on him 

This system of ligorous fining has certainly not facilitated the society's 
activities for it has aroused the hostility of many members. But if is an 
extraordinarily effective method of obliging the members scrupulously to 
(lischaige their duties as such, perhaps the only effective method possible 
to an organization in which each member feels his responsibility to the others 
less than in such other local co-operative societies as the co-operative 
dairies. 

In the by-laws of the circles it is further prescribed that the eggs must 
be collected regularly once a day, and twice a day in the warm season, that 
only artificial eggs may be used to induce laying, and that the hens may not 
have access to the laying place during the night 

Further, members may deliver to the circles only eggs produced by their 
own hens. Producers and collecting circles must alike protect the eggs against 
the action of the sun, rain and cold. 

Various rules have further been established which apply both to mem- 
bers and to circles and aim at causing the eggs to reach the consumer in 
the shortest possible time and the best possible condition. The circles are 
obliged to deliver to the society all the eggs they receive from their members 
within the week in which they receive them. In exceptional cases however 
the management can make especial and temporary rules in this matter. The 
society reserves the right to refuse eggs which are dirty or indistinctly 
stamped, or to accept them at lower prices. 

In case a circle do not deliver all the eggs it has received from its mem- 
bers, or do not remit them in time, it loses its right to its -share of the pro- 
fits of the society and the reserve fund for the current year, and il may be 
expelled by the management of the society. 

The authorities of the society comprise the management, the repre- 
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sentatives and the general meeting. The management, formed by a man- 
ager and four members, is chosen by the general meeting, the former for 
four and the others for two years. 

The manager is also an administrator and with another member of 
the management forms the administration committee, which fixes prices 
and constitutes the firm . 

The signature of two of the members is necessary to bind the society. 

The management is concerned with the administrative organization ; 
it nominates the technical manager and the other employees whose salaries 
are fixed by the representatives. 

The manager directs on his own responsibility allthesociet3 T 's establish- 
ments and represents the society’s judgement. He thus acts as technical 
managei. This arrangement was intended to give preponderance to the tech 
nical element in the society ’s management, a matter of much importance 
since an enterprise of an almost purely commercial character is in question. 
The manager receives 5,500 crowms a year, plus one half per cent, of the turn- 
over of the preceding financial year. The other members of the manage- 
ment have no fixed salaries but receive payment by the day and compensa 
tion if they have to travel. 

The representatives number one for each province, elected for a year 
by members of the ciicles in his province. The duty of representatives 
is to see that the by-laws and the decisions of the general meeting are 
obseivcd. All important business arising out of the ordinary administra- 
tion should be submitted to the preliminary examination of the icpresenta- 
tives, who will decide in the matter if it be not urgent. 

The general meeting comprises the management, the representative* 
and a delegate of each ciicle. The management and the representatives have 
no votes unless they are also delegates. The ordinary general meeting 
takes place once a year ; an extraordinary meeting is convoked following on a 
decision of the management or the representatives, or in response to a re- 
quest from one tenth of the circles. 

The general meeting chooses two levising accountants who inspect the 
books once a month. 

The capital for the financial year is united, as regards its greater part, 
a reserve fund being constituted. Half the net profits of the preceding year 
are distributed to the circles in October, in proportion to the value of the 
eggs they have provided ; the rest is paid into the reserve fund with which the 
circles are then credited, a special account proportionate to the value of 
the eggs delivered being opened with each of them. The provision that pro- 
fits be paid only in October, while the financial year ends in December, is 
intended to ensure to the society abundant resources in the season favour- 
able to the preservation of eggs. The reserve fund is a guarantee of the en- 
gagements of the circles and the members to the society. Neither circles 
nor members have however unlimited liability arising out of the society's 
engagements, but have a liability limited to their share of the reserve fund, 
which cannot be distributed after the dissolution of the society unless the 
management decide that its whole sum can be usefully employed. In case 
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of a distribution of the reserve fund among the circles a beginning is always 
made with the most remote years. Interest is paid at the rate of four per 
cent, to the circles on their shares in the reserve fund, at the same time 
us profits are paid to them. 

The share of a circle or a member in the reserve fund cannot be the 
object of an action at law on the part of the creditors of the circle or the 
membei . 

Having seen what is the organization of the society we will proceed 
to examine its working. 

In the circle ami in the despatching offices alike much importance is 
given to the promptest possible despatch of eggs. Most circles are served 
by employees provided with vehicles with which they fetch the eggs from the 
producers once a week and even oftener in summer. In this way their punc- 
tual delivery is best guaranteed. When this method of collection is too 
costly the producers are obliged themselves to bring their eggs to the place* 
of delivery. It often happens that small producers are then driven to 
keep them too long before delivering them. Generally the cost of collect- 
ing the eggs is two or tluee ore (i) a kilogramme. 

The eggs are paid for in cash at the time of delivery and according 
to the current price fixed by the central office. The price is the same for 
the whole country. This uniformity is possible because the local markets 
are unimportant. Payment is always made by weight, and thus not only 
is the production of larger eggs encouraged, but producers are influenced to 
keep the smaller for their own consumption. The cjuantities delivered and 
their value are entered on the personal books of individual members These 
accounts are closed at the end of the year to allow of the distribution oi 
profits. 

The employees charged to collect the eggs pack them in especial boxes 
provided with cardboard frames which give a place to each egg. Thus pack 
ed the eggs are sent to the society's despatching offices which pay for their 
transport by railway. The railways treat them as very perishable merchan- 
dize, a piivilege which the society succeeded in obtaining soon after its found- 
ation and which is most important. The circles for collecting eggs take no 
part in examining them or in finally packing them for export, operations 
which entail much work, and for the purpose of which a numerous and 
expert staff, almost entirely of women, is being formed in the society's 
despatching offices. The eggs are soited according to size not only to 
satisfy the needs of the British market but also to render their transport 
safer, for it is well known that eggs of different sizes packed together break 
easily. Before being definitely packed the eggs are tested by being held up 
to the light. Those which are stained black or dirty are placed on one side 
and assigned to local consumption. After this selection they are packed 
in long flat boxes which contain seventy-two snesc (2) of eggs and are 
made with a double dividing partition so that they can be sawn and divided 


(1) One ore is about one eighth of a penny at par. 

(2) 1 snes corresponds to twenty eggs. 
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into two. The eggs are arranged in layers, separated from each other by 
sawdust or wood shavings. All the eggs in each layer bear the society's 
mark, a measure necessary because the inspection stamps have been coun- 
terfeited by dishonest competitors and imitated by other societies. Even 
the mark has been the subject of a forgery ; and the society has been 
obliged to undertake a whole series of actions at law r both in Denmark 
and in Oreat Britain in order to win respect for it. 

In spring and summer a large number of eggs are preserved. The so- 
ciety derives large profits from this undertaking, as from others of the same 
kind. Preserving lias moreover an extraordinary importance to the fin- 
ancial side of egg pi od notion, not only directly but also indirectly, in that 
it relieves the market and raises prices in seasons of the \ear in which there 
would otherwise be a veritable plethora of eggs. 

The despatching offices take no part in the marketing of the eggs. All 
the commercial side of the enterprise is entrusted to the central office. All 
that is incumbent on the despatching offices is die despatch of the goods 
acconling to ordeis received from the central office. The eggs are sent di- 
rectly from the packing -house to the purchaser, the central office being 
notified of their despatch, and being responsible for all subsequent business 
with customers. 

Similarly despatching offices aie not expected to keep accounts with 
circles, but merely to inform the central office of the quantity of eggs they 
have received. 

All money is received and all payments made as the by-laws rule and 
by tlie medium of a bank chosen bv the representatives. Payments for 
the eggs received should be made to the circles with as little delay as 
possible. 

Besides the packing-houses theie are in many places establishments 
for keeping poultry, but the sale and fattening of the birds have not 
yet become important, for poultry -keeping in Denmark aims almost 
exclusively at producing eggs. The business done b)' these establishments 
in selling feathers has yet brought in a higher sum than 28,000 crowns a 
year. There are at present ten packing- houses for eggs of which six are 
provided with apparatus for egg preserving. 

To give an idea of the society’s economic activity we reproduce its 
balance-sheet for iqi.j. 
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Balance-Sheet of the Co-operative Society “ Dansk Andels Aegekbport” 

for 1914 
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Nummary of the Soael\\ Debit and Credit iuount on ]i December 1914 
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Origin and Distribution of Profits 
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The souctv his leaned dtogethcr fiom the circles 4685 274 c , kilo- 
1>1 ammes of tggs wl it h have been credited to flit members at the rate oi 
1 127 crowns nit a kilogr imme si\ ore of such ]>nce hung paid as a supple 
me lit m profit to the reserve fund 'the gross price realized bv the sale of 
eggs mi aged 1 2(H) crowns a kilogi mime '1 he general costs amounted 
then foie in the \ear to about 8 2 011 a kilogramme that is about seven per 
cent of tlu gloss \ alue of the piodmt The souetv worked with a total cap- 
ital oi () 0() =)K) crowns ot which sum 447 160 crowns constituted the resen e 
fund and 2S1 ob] crowns the profits of the cuirent vear Their shares of 
the restrw fund au paid to tlu circles 111 ordci of seniority 1 rom the bal 
ance sheet whu h wc reproduce it follows that the pav nicnf of such shaie had 
Occam d in K)oS and the resene fund therefore represents half the profits 
of the five last veais Like mam otliei co operative societies the Dansk 
Andds {t^dsfioit borrows from its members paving interest at the rate 
of five per cent The item various debts on the balance sheet which 
accounts for 104 794 crowns was laigeh constituted b} these loans Of 
the capital 89,7 iS crowns was invested 111 real estate and 350 027 in various 
titles and in credit foi eggs provided wink more than half was deposited 
111 the bank on current k count This relatn el\ large capital is not however 
employed on the enterprise all the vear but is needed from the moment at 
which egg preserving is begun until the rcseive- are exhausted We give 
the balance-sheet of an egg collecting circle belonging to the Dans A And el 
Aegeksport 
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Balance- Sheet for 1913 of Circle 345. 
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Among the expenses ot the central office the itun 4< costs of competition 
to eneouiage poultry-keeping ” deserves especial attention, for it lepre- 
sents the society’s action in encouraging poultry-keeping, which although 
it wa^ of modest proportions as iegards its direct means vet was of funda- 
mental importance in pionioting and assisting this mdustrv m a truly 
economic sense 

The society began to cxeicise such action 111 1902 While other 
associations 111 the same sphere followed a course which might be called 
more or less that of poultry fanciers, giving importance lather to the exterior 
points of the birds than to the interests of the industi v, the Dansk Andch 
Acgcksport endeavoured to encourage scientific and remunerative poultry- 
keeping. To attain this end it organized annual competitions aiming at 
distinguishing and rewarding the poultry- keeping which not only was re- 
munerative but also contormed to a fixed system minded on a knowledge of 
the yield of the birds To help those wishing to take part in the competi- 
tion the* Dansk Andch A ege Import has published a book for keeping accounts 
and one for recording the pedigrees of poult r> The poultry-farm which 
received the first prize was moreover recognized by the society as a centre 
for poultry-keeping for a year. By means of the competition a scientific 
basis was thus given to the formation of new breeds and to the diffusion 
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of eggs for hatching and fowls for breeding, emanating from good ami re- 
cognized poultry yards. 

The society’s action has won general approval, signified principally 
by the State’s financial aid. Agricultural associations and their members 
have largely had recourse to poultry-keeping centres for the pm chase of 
eggs for hatching and fowls for breeding. This branch of the society’s 
activity now forms part of the collective enterprise in feather production 
undertaken by various agricultural societies and by the Dansk A ndcls Aegek- 
spovt under the name of the Association for keeping Feathered Fowls 
(luiellcsudvalget for 1\ jerkrae avlen) . The association receives from the 
State an annual grant of 12,000 crowns Especial note should be taken 
of the expenses incurred by the society in publishing its two organs, Vor 
Aegeksport (Our Export of Eggs) and Anddddadt (Co-operative Journal), 
of which the burner is a summary of the latter. 


$ j. Tiie importance of iiik “ dansk axdki.s a kg ek sport " 
to the ec;g trade. 

The place of Danish eggs in tiie lritisii market. 

It F at once deal that the organization of the Danish Co-operative So- 
ciety lor the 1 Cxport of Fggs followed on a happy beginning. This society 
could guarantee absolutely a product of the first quality, and such guarantee 
commanded a higher pi ice than that generally realized by the other export- 
ers of Danish eggs. As eaih as 1897 the consul of Denmark in Newcastle 
said in his report. “ For this second half of the year two prices are cited for 
Danish eggs, that for tiie eggs guaranteed to be fresh and that for current 
merchandise ". The London market, which at first was entirely closed, 
opened to imports of Danish eggs, and these soon won for themselves the 
first place, obtaining the same prices as eggs coining from the best sources. 
During the last months of iSqq the best Danish egg'- were sold at a higher 
price than the best otherwise on the market, because of the guarantee af- 
forded by the system of inspection to which they were subject. 

The good results obtained by the Danish Society for the Export of Eggs 
and the danger that it or other societies of the same kind might conquer the 
market w^ere instructive to the exporters, who became convinced of the 
wisdom of giving up speculating in and engrossing eggs. Consequently a gen- 
eral improvement wa^ soon manifest in the quality of the eggs sold during 
the last months of the year. As early as 1896 it was stated in the report for 
that year of the Danish consul at Newcastle that “ the conditions of the egg 
trade have been somewhat better than in preceding years, for up Fd No- 
vember the eg cs arrived in excellent state, so that prices have been higher 
than in the past and new markets for Danish merchandise have opened 

JBut it is the competition of the society within the country which has 
contributed more than anything else to bringing in a general reform in the 
trade in eggs and an improvement in their quality. The Dansk Andeh .leg- 
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ekspori could, since it obtained better prices, offer more profitable terms 
than other exporters to the producers ; and although the other exporters 
at first received a compensatory profit during the time in which eggs were 
being preserved, this happened only until this society also undertook this 
branch of the trade. 

Further, since the society spread rapidly over Denmark and since the 
prices it offered were published in the daily papers, these prices gradually 
became general and valid throughout the country. Together with the so- 
ciety’s price list a common price was established for the co-operative slaugh- 
terhouses exporting eggs and an official price list of the Association of the 
Wholesale Merchants of Copenhagen. The slaughterhouses and this asso- 
ciation generally however follow the list of the Dansk A ml els A egcksport 
so faithfully that erroneous prices appearing in the society \s list have been 
simph reproduced in the two other*. 

The formation of an official price list has been very important to pro- 
ducers of eggs. They had worked for one in vain even before the co- 
opeiative society was formed Such a list had in the egg tiade its maximum 
importance, for the price list for eggs, unlike the lists for other goods, 
imposed the condition of absolute freshness and of excellence of quality. 
It was the best means to the realization of a general reform of the egg 
trade ; for the middlemen, washing to maintain their position, became more 
exacting towards the engrossers and the producers in order to obtain from 
them eggs which fulfilled the condition imposed by the list, and this they 
succeeded in doing. 

The Co-operative Society for the Export of Eggs has indubitably acquir- 
ed extraordinary importance. It acts as a spur : it creates the emulation 
which induces the main tainance and the continual improvement oi the good 
quality of Danish eggs. It is plain that as the Dansk \ndch Aegcksport 
succeeds in fulfilling its task, that of raising the price of eggs for all producers, 
the advantage of belonging to it diminishes proportionately. This fact 
naturally makes its growth more difficult. The publication of the price-list 
appears therefore not to be very profitable, and the advisability of interrupt- 
ing it has been recurrently discussed. An attempt to do so was made in 
1909, and although it was short-lived it served to show Die importance of 
this publication. Hardly had it stopped when the prices offered by the 
society's competitors sank, by 14 ore and more a kilogramme, below those 
paid by the co-operative society. These competitors w r ere obliged to de- 
cide to publish their lists a day later in order that they might first consult 
the list of the Dansk Andels Aegcksport. 

It is the keen competition which it encounters which has caused this 
society to adopt the system of making a supplementary distribution of 
profits after the end of the year, instead of paying the highest possible prices 
for the eggs on delivery. By its example and its vigilant competition, 
exercised on parallel lines to those followed by other co-operative societies 
in the same sphere, the Dansk And els Aegeksport has caused the egg trade 
to follow a more certain course and at the same time to influence benefi- 
cently poultry-keeping in general. 
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For a sale of eggs, for which an increase could be foreseen, brought in its 
train a large increase of poultry-keeping; and this industry, being based es- 
sentially on the sale of produce, is much affected by all increased remunera- 
tion. A large marketing of produce is within certain limits possible by means 
of an only slightly larger initial capital and without much extra labour. 

Thus from 1893 to 1903 the dimensions of the poultry-keeping in- 
dustry in Denmark were doubled, as is seen by the following figures. 


(Growth of Poultrx-Kecpinz in Denmark . 


No. oi Farms engaged 
Value of Fowls* on the 

Yeai (Millions of Crowns) Indusltj 

4o9 

i8(jj 5 86 

1898 8.77 — 

190; 11.5O 271,82b 

1909 ... ... . 11 82 287,8(12 

7()i ( rs.J-l 304,000 


Aftei 1 403 poultry-keeping was arrested for sevcial years, partly as 
a result of a rise in the price of corn of far larger proportions than the 
contemporaneous rise in the price of eggs. At least half the farms on 
which poultry are kept have to buy corn to feed the fowls because they 
are not arable. But it is ceitain as regards the arable farms that 
another cause of the check to poultry-keeping was that this industry is in 
Denmark often secondary and therefore cannot extend beyond certain 
limits. The census of 1914 shows however a large later increase, 
evidently connected with the marked tise in the price of eggs. 

The extension of poultry-keeping has naturallv caused a yet further 
increase in the export of eggs. While from 1893 to 3903 Die number of 
fowls in poultry yards was doubled, the quantity of eggs exported was tri- 
pled. 

The following table indicates the annual increase in the export of 
eggs for the forty years from 1874 to 191 1. 
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Annual Increase in the Export of Eggs. 

Millions of Sties Millions of Crowns 


187I-75 T.02 O.95 

1876-80 1. 10 1.23 

1881-85 2.7O 2.55 

1886-90 5.10 4.68 

1891-95 6.58 6.88 

1896-I9OO 12.02 13.10 

I9OI-O5 18.24 2I.89 

I906-IO 18.29 24.64 

1911 20.10 27.74 

1912 I7- 88 -5*45 

19 1 3 21.49 51.24 

1914 21.78 34.90 


Kggs have therefore become for Denmark not only a very important 
article of foreign trade, but also one of capital importance for the British 
market towards which almost the total Danish production for export is 
directed. 

In 1913 the exported eggs were distributed among the different 
countries as follows : 


Millions of Sties 


Great Britain 21.67 

Germany o 90 

Sweden 0 08 

Other countries . . . 0.07 


22.72 

Thus ninety -five per cent, of the exported eggs go to Great Britain. 
The position which Danish exporters have won in the British market is 
the best proof of the importance of the business of the egg trade. 

Since 1903, after the enormous growth of the latter years of last cent- 
ury, the imports of Danish eggs into Great Britain have hardly varied. 
They have been equivalent to about a fifth of the total imports of eggs into 
the country. Germany, France and Belgium sent in the past larger quanti 
ties than Denmark, but this country from 1903 became the largest im- 
porter after Russia, whose exports to Great Britain continue markedly to 
increase. 

The position is made clear by the following table. 
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Import of Eggs 


into Great Britain 


1 xporting Countries 


— 

1890 

t absolute quantity 

13 9 

Denmark J 


( percentage 

105 I 

Russia 

25 9 

France 

13 7 

Germany 

1 

20 7 

Belgium 

M 7 | 

Other countries 

1 

«4 

Total 

97 3 




Years 




1900 

1905 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 


(Millions of Snes) 



14 6 

23 I 

21 9 1 

24 0 

21 7 

25 6 

1 1 5 

20 5 

19 9 

21 0 

19 0 

IQ 8 

24 1 

45 7 

55 3 

60 3 

58 1 

68 7 

13 7 

94 

5 4 

39 

| 40 

4 2 

21 0 

13 1 

3° 

3 5 

3 1 

3 1 

13 5 

129 ) 

87 ) 

24 4 

22 7 

2 7 6 

27 9 

101 2 

II 2 y| 

110 0 

114 4 

114 5 1 

1 

1295 


The following table shows the average prices of Danish, Russian and 
French eggs from 189c) to 1913 


Price m ore for 1 “ sues ” 


Year 

I renth Eggs 

Russian Egg 3 

Danish Fggs 

x8gq 

113 7 

82 2 

107 0 

igOO 

114 3 

82 7 

113 6 

1901 

Il 6 O 

81 0 

116 0 

3:902 

128 O 

849 

116 5 

1903 

125 b 

82 3 

1286 

1904 

125 3 

87 I 

121 8 

I 9<>5 

126 2 

95 6 

1273 

1906 

126 0 

986 

133 ^ 

1907 

131 7 

100 0 

140 0 

1908 

131 5 

106 8 

1396 

IQ09 

5 

107 8 

1485 

I9IQ 

138 9 

106 9 

1425 

I9II 

141 0 


1525 

1912 

140 0 

122 4 

161 3 

19 X 3 . . 

1405 

1243 

176 5 
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SOME FACTS AS TO THE DEVELOPMENT AND ORGANIZATION 
OF CATHOLIC RURAL RANKS IN THE DISTRIT OF LODI 


SOURCES : 

Vio.ori'lli (Dr Remo): I^i coopcra/ioiic ruralc cii crcdito ml 1/xluuaiK) 1908 (Rural 
Co-opt rative Cndit in thi District of Lodi). I/xli, Piiiniata Tipojjralia (.» Bumcardi, igi(> 
FCDERAZ/ONT' PIOCLSANA DFLLI CASSL KURYII 1)1 3,01)1 K< luZlOIK. lUOldU t fllLlllZiaua ilt 1 
I’csmizio igis igi 6 ( Dmctsan Federation of tin Ruud Ranks of l odi Rtpoil on tin Moral 
ami F mam ml \ciivdy n f 1915 igi»>) J/irti ioi(> 


The secretary of the Federation of the Rural Banks of the Piocese of 
Lodi recently published an inteiesting re]>ort on the development of co- 
operative rural credit in this district. We think it well briefly to resume 
this report for it helps to a better knowledge of the essence and the activity 
of these " precious organisms " of credit. 

The societies which we will examine are in the form of small, rural, 
Catholic banks (i) founded on the two essential principles of unlimited and 
collective liability and of the Catholicism of their members. They are 
based also on other principles, which are secondary although connected 
with those which have been cited, namely their local character, the non- 
existence of preference shares, the indivisibility of profits and of collective 
funds, and gratuitous administration. Their aim is to " militate against 
usury while at the same time providing the rural labouring class with 
credit, easily obtained at a minimum rate of interest ; to revive and to re- 
store fraternal relations between different classes by causing credit to dis- 
charge its true social function ; and to encourage thrift by rendering it 
productive locally, and, above all, by making the land its object We 
will review the constitution and the working of these banks. 

§ i. Constitution and working of thi; banks. 

The banks examined number thirteen and are all of recent date having 
— with the exception of one founded in 1903 — first appeared about 1908. 


(1) See R a Vic ati (Arluro) ha uis\u rurcih Flounce, 1912 
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They are due to Catholic initiative. Their membership has increased rap- 
idly as is seen from the following figures. 


Table I. Number of the Banks and their Members 
and Average Membership of a Bank. 


Year 

Numbei 

of 

Banks 

Number 

of 

Members 

Average 

Membership 

— 

— 

— 

— . 

I908 

8 

6 f >7 

83 

IQOCj 

12 

894 

75 

I()I() 

IJ 

1038 

SO 

K)X 1 .... 

. . . 13 

!42 7 

109 

I() 12 .... 

. . . . M 


121 

I9I8, 

. . 12 

1518 

1 2b 

1014 . . 

Id 

1527 

117 

I 9 I> • . 

... 13 

1 5 So 

1 22 


The number oi membeis was thus doubled in the four years from 
1908 to 1911. The diminution noticeable in T91 ) was due to the fact that 
one bank ceased to opeiate. After the early variations, explained by the 
modest beginnings of these banks, the average number of members in a 
bank rose definitely and steadily until it reached 1 2b. As regards member- 
ship the bank of San Colombano al bambro ranks first. It was founded in 
1907 and had 433 membeis on 31 December 1915. Next to it comes the 
bank of San Michele Arcangelo which has 235 members The number of 
members in different places varies fiom if) b to 150 out of every thousand 
inhabitants. 

The majority of them are small holders cultivating their own lands. 
Next to these come the small tenant farmers, the metayers , and finally the 
peasants and the agricultural labourers of other classes. 

Financial property. - This is normally constituted of the capital 
and the reserve fund. But in the rural banks the capital contributed by 
the members has a minimum importance. Kach member pays into it, 
when he enters the society, one or two liras (1) at most, almost as a member- 
ship fee rather than a share of capital. The small sum thus arising natur- 
ally does not and could not be used for the economic purposes served by 
the reserves accumulated from the profits of the different financial years. 
By the nature of its constitution a rural bank does not distribute dividends 
to its members. The profits are indivisible and are for the most part paid 
into the reserve fund, saving for several special allocations. The capital 
and the reserve fund remain indivisible if the society be dissolved. We 
show the absolute value, and the average value for a single bank, of the 
Capital and reserve fund, since the end of 1908. 


(1) is 1 4 f>n lim*. at par 
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Table II. — Financial Property of the Rural Banks 
on 31 December from 1908 to 1915. 


Year 


Number 

of 

Banks 

Capital & 
Reserve Fund 
(liras) 

Average Capital 
& Reserve Fund 
of one Bank 
(liras) 

X908 

. . 

8 

2,728 

341 

IW 


12 

3.942 

328 

I9IO 


13 

4.575 

35-2 

I9II 


13 

5.490 

422 

1912 


13 

7,428 

57 1 

19*3 


12 

7.757 

646 

1914. . . . 


13 

10,512 

808 

i 9 T 5 


13 

J 3,008 

1,000 


Thus although the amount of the capital and reserve fund has in- 
creased, especially in recent years, it has continued to be a modest sum of 
money. We need only state that in 1915 it was equivalent to 1 6 per cent, 
of the sum deposited as savings in these banks. The fact is consistent with 
the character of the rural banks, the true guarantee of which is constituted 
by the collective and unlimited liability of their members. 

Deposits — Thus a rural bank generally operates with funds obtain- 
ed by opening credit accounts with other banks and with the deposits en- 
trusted to it by its members or others. When a society of this type is in- 
itiated recourse is naturally had at first rather to the former than the latter 
of these resources This course is followed even later where savings do not 
amount to much But even in Italy the rural banks have proved them- 
selves to be effective agents for the collection of savings (1) : the collective 
and unlimited liability of members affords the best security to depositors, 
especially in countries of small holdings. 

The rural banks of the district of I,odi therefore largely meet the demand 
for credit by means of their deposits, which have increased as shown by the 
following table : 


Table III. — 

Deposits in the Rural Banks from 1908 to 1915, 

Year 

Number 

of 

Banks 

Deposits 

(liras' 

Average 
Deposits 
per Bank 

— 

— 

— 

(liras) 

I908 . . 

.... 8 

154,365 

19,296 

I9O9. . . 

12 

276,486 

23,040 

19X0 

.... 13 

411,878 

31,683 

I9II. 

... 13 

454,484 

34.960 

KJI2. . . 

13 

562,717 

43,286 

I9I3- • • 

12 

615,661 

51.305 

1914. . . 

... 13 

707,787 

54,445 

19X5. • • 

... 13 

804,120 

61,855 


(1) The rural banks in Italy had collected, in deposits of various klncK, 72^05,64^ linns 
on 30 June iyio ; 101,632,297 liras on 30 June 1913 ; 303,663,360 liras, on 30 June 1914 Sec 
Es pot* iztone finanziana fatta alia Camera det Depulatt nella sedula delV 8 dtcetnbre 1915 dal Ml- 
tmtro del J e±oro {Paolo Qarcano ) Rome, Tipogmfia della Camera dei Dcputati, 1915 
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The increase of deposits has therefore been continuous and rapid : 
in the eight years examined their absolute value has been more than multi- 
plied by five and their average value for one bank has more than tripled. 
The extent to which these banks enjoy the confidence of the rural popula- 
tion is thus clear. 

The deposits are in their larger part free, as regards a small portion 
hypothecated. The rates of interest paid on deposits are very much those 
obtaining in other local banks, namely three per cent, on those which 
are free and three and a half per cent, on those which are hypothecated. 
A few of these rural banks pay four per cent, on children's deposits, wish- 
ing thus to encourage small savings in families. 

The total amount of deposits, which on 31 Decembr 1915 was 804,120 
liras, was distributed over 1729 accounts, giving an average of 465 liras for 
a single account. It is thus the people with small purses who chiefly swell 
the sums at the disposal of the rural banks. 

Current liability accounts. — We have seen that the rural banks do 
not have recourse to these unless the sums provided by depositors are in- 
sufficient to satisfy the demand for credit. Such accounts have in the 
rural banks of the district of I,odi little importance, amounting on 31 Dec- 
ember 1914 to 1,444 bras and on 31 December 1913 to 20,062 liras for 
three banks. 

Loans to members . - The sums deposited in a rural bank are lent 
by it to its members who are in need of credit, in the form of an ordinary 
loan made in return for a bill guaranteed by a surety. In this connection 
the rural banks follow some very individual methods : in the request for a 
loan, which is submitted to the council, the purpose for which the money is 
desired is stated ; and this in itself affords the bank an additional security, 
and allows it to give credit its true social function. If, for instance, there 
be question of ciedit for the purchase of live stock, the council verifies the 
purchase, watches over the animals when they are in the borrower’s stall, 
insists that they be insured, etc. The social advantages of such a system 
are evident. 

As regards the duration of loans they are usually accorded for a term of 
from three to .six months. Generally they are extinguished slowly : they 
are renewed each time they fall due on payment of a tenth ormore of the 
original debt. 

The following are the data for the two last years : 

Table IV. — Loans accorded on Bills in 1914 and 1915. 


Loans Loans Loans Loans still 

Year in being at granted extinguished :n being 

Beginning during duiing ntICid 

of Year Year. . Ycai . of 'i ear. 

— (liras) (bias) (thus) (lira*) 

1914 574,7(12 (>89,779 557 » 7 I 5 

iqi 5 557.715 710,819 71b, ’ii 55 2 > 3 -J 
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We will now show the amount for which bills were held on 31 December 
of each year from 190S, and the relevant average for one bank : 


Yem 

Number 

of 

Banks 

Loans 

(liras) 

Average 

for 

one Bank 
(liras) 

1 90S 

... 8 

1-27753 

15,969 

IQOC) 

... 12 

- 2 - 20,133 

18,344 

I()IO 

... 13 

303.00.5 

-23.308 

1 9 1 1 

• • • 13 

430.505 

55.808 

1912 

... 13 

517 5 I(| 

59.809 

1913 

... 12 

574 . 7 <>- 

47.896 

1914 

... 13 

557715 

4 - 2.901 

I 9 L 5 

■ • • Li 

55 - 2 . 3-25 

4-2,486 


The progress of loans affords another proof of the constant develop- 
ment of the banks of the Lodi district and the effectiveness of their growing 
activity. 

The credit granted by the rural banks does not serve only for working 
expenses but also for the purchase and improvement of land. Frequently 
it has been used to round off a little property, to better its technical and 
economic equipment. Vet in single cases the credit given is trifling. At 
the end of 1915 the total value of the securities was 55 2 323 liras represent- 
ed by 3,233 bills, each bill having thus an average value of 450 liras. 

The rural banks do not employ their funds merely to make loans secured 
by signed bills. They use them also for the purchase of agricultural goods 
on account for their members and at their order. The banks pay for the 
goods on delivery in cash ; the members repay their price generally at har- 
vest time. Credit given for goods thus delivered to members is, if its amount 
have not been repaid by the member receiving it before the end of the fin- 
ancial year, covered by bills which are added to those held for loans. The 
rate of interest on loans is generally fixed by that usual in the other local 
banks. It is equal to such rate or lower thau it by a half or one per cent. 
During 1915 the rate charged in two of the rural banks was 5 per cent. ; in 
five of them it was 5 l j 2 per cent. ; in one 5.75 per cent. ; in four 6 per cent. ; 
and in one as much as 6 x j 2 per cent. 

Deposits in other hanks . -- The rural banks deposit the sums at their 
disposal in excess of the demand for credit on current account bearing in- 
terest. Such sums thus feed the credit which is employed by the largest 
agricultural, commercial and industrial enterprise in the district as by that 
of medium importance. The rural banks collect savings and remit them. 
Their profit is constituted by the small difference existing between the rate 
of interest they pay to their depositors and that which they obtain from 
other banks. The following data concern the two last years : 
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On 

Current 


Credit Accounts 

31 December 

in 

other Banks 


(liras) 

IQI4 

120,334 

1915 



Most of these deposits in other banks brought to the rural banks in 
1915 interest at the rate of 4 per cent. 

Title Deeds. Transactions regarding title deeds are inconsistent 
with the character of the rural banks and the figures representing them 
are unimportant. The total value of the State title deeds held by the rural 
banks was 12,060 liras on jr December 1914, and 38,645 liras on 31 
December 1915. 


^ 2. Other forms of activity practised hy rt ral banks. 

The development of the rural banks has allowed them to practice 
activity outside their principal and characteristic function of affording credit. 
We will examine this extraneous enterprise briefly. 

( 0 operation lor purchase . - Rural banks in other districts, as those 
of Bologna, state in their by-laws that it is part of their task to undertake 
the collective purchase of articles of agricultural use on behalf and at the 
order of their members. In the Lodi district, however, this w r ork is accom- 
plished by distinct associations, called itnioni rurali, which are not legally 
constituted and which always depend for support on the rural banks where 
these exist. Nevertheless even heie some rural banks accomplish direct 
collective pui chases of manures and seeds. Thus in 1915 three of them 
bought goods to the value of about 13,000 liras : if to this be added the 
value of the goods bought by the unions employing means provided by the 
rural banks, a total of 34,000 liras is obtained. The rural banks also buy 
agricultural machines which their members are able to use. We will 
not enumerate the machines of comparatively small importance which the} r 
have bought - such as harrows, manure-sprinklers, sowers but we note 
the purchase by the rural bank of Orio Lit! a of a threshing-machine and 
its engine, costing (>,000 liras, for the use of the section of small landown- 
ers which it has founded. This machine was used during the summer 
and autumn agricultural season of 1915 by a large number of local small 
proprietors and tenant farmers. The Ministry of Agriculture has lately 
granted a subsidy of 1200 liras to this section. 

Co-operation tor sale. - The most notable experiment in this sphere 
was made by the rural bank of Oradella. I11 1915 it took over ail the hay 
of its small tenant fanner members and disposed of it at a price greater 
by 1 .25 liras a quintal (1) than that which they could have obtained them- 


(i) 1 quintal i ovl ; < s 7 1 'lV ls 
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selves had they sold it individually, in small quantities, according to their 
custom. The same transaction was accomplished in 1916. 

Further since 1912 this rural bank has taken it upon itself to act as 
agent for the business in silkworms' eggs. It distributes annually about 
200 ounces of the eggs to its members, procures for them the necessary 
mulberry leaves and undertakes the sale of the product. The profit which 
the members derive, as compared with that accruing to them previously, is 
notable. 

Finally this rural bank maintains a granary for the use of its members 
and last year it also maintained a special depot for wheat. It advanced 
the price of their wheat to its members to enable them to meet, in view 
of the especial conditions arising from the war. all eventualities. 

Collective farms. — The rural bank of Gradella, just mentioned, has 
further evolved a system which will be called affittanze collcttive, not very 
appropriately although the name expresses the ends truly reached. This 
system has in fact succeded in superseding the former annual leases by 
leases of larger farms, sufficient to support the farmers' large families, for 
a term of six years. 

The affittanze collcttive has with the support of the rural banks advanced 
to the members a portion of their rent and necessary stock, varying from a 
half to three quarters ; groups of labourers have obtained on lea.se land hav- 
ing a total area of 3,000 Milanese perches (1) and distributed among twenty- 
two families. 

The groups of settlers live on the property together and divide it 
among the families of each group by contracts among themselves, sometimes 
after drawing lots, and with the aid of an expert and the representative of the 
rural bank. They are obliged to insure their live stock and their harvests. 
The rural bank has caused the birth of a special form of mutual insurance. 
As security for its loan it reserves to itself in the contract the right to make 
annually, by means of its agents, two inventories of the property and these 
are discussed in a special meeting. It is further judge of a settler's tech- 
nical capacity and of his farming procedure, and has the right to supersede 
him if he seem ill adapted to his work. The rural bank employs a capital 
of some 45,000 liras on this enterprises. 

Labourers houses. — I11 concert with the rural bank, which has granted 
a current account bearing interest for the purpose, a Soeietd case popolari 
anonima coopcrativa (Limited Liability Co-operative Society for Popular 
Houses) has been constituted at Spino d'Adda. With a capital of only 
2,100 liras it has been able to build a house in which fifteen families are 
lodged and which cost 16,647 ^ ras - On 3 1 December 1915 the credit of 
this society amounted to 6,820 liras. It also received as an act of grace a 
small loan from the Savings Bank of the Lombard Provinces. 

Formation of small independent properties. — The rural bank of Mir- 
adolo has recently bought hill land having the considerable area of 123 Mil- 
anese perches. It has expended on it about 21,000 liras ; and has resold 


( 1 ) 1 Milanese prrch about ;8.j8t(*sq yds 
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it in small lots to the lessees who occupied it, at cost price plus the cost 
of the contract. 

In yet other ways the rural banks of the district of Lodi have acquired 
merit. Philanthropic, agricultural and popular institutions, and institutions 
for the moral improvement of the people, have derived notable help from 
them and do so still. They are a valuable element of prosperity and 
well-being in economic and social life in the country. 


§ 3. The federal organization of the rural banks. 

The rural banks of the district of Lodi are grouped in a diocesan feder- 
ation which is their co-ordinating and superintending agency, as the Banca 
cooper ativa piccolo credito S. Alberto (St. Albert's Co-operative Small Credit 
Bank) is in some sort their financial centre. 

This federation is managed by a council, composed of delegates of 
the rural banks who meet every year, and by an executive commission. 
It keeps permanently open a secretarial office which has inspectorial, tutel- 
ary, consultative, technico -legal and statistical (1) functions. The order 
is that of their importance. 

Inspections usually take place once a year and aim at a minute taking 
stock of the economic, financial and legal position of the federated banks. 
The reports of inspectors are presented to the executive commission who 
make consequent resolutions. 

The function of the secretariat and federation as a guardian, that 
is the work of developing and perfecting co-operative credit institutions, 
is most important. 

The diocesan federation adhered to the Italian Federation of Catholic 
Rural Banks at the latter's invitation, and has decided to assume the legal 
form of a co-operative limited liability society. I11 this new guise, which 
will confer authority and rights, it will be able more and more effectively 
to lead that rural co-operative credit, of which we have described the first 
results, to the better future which indubitably awaits it. 


(1) To this end the federation has recently arranged for a collection of social archives 111 
which all the balance* sheets and reports of the federated banks will be collected The se arch- 
ives will become more and more a rich and full source of statistical data as to the co-operative 
movement of credit. 



MISCKI JvANROU S INFORMATION RELATING TO CO-OPERATION 
AND ASSOCIATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


BRITISH INDIA 


CO OI’BRATIVK SoCIRTl IvS ANI) Rl RAT S\MT\T1()N IN MU>R\S PROVJNCK 
J In Madras Bulletin of ( o opnaiwn , \ol \ II, No {, Jun< i <> 


An interesting attempt has lately been made in India to use agricul- 
tural co-operative societies for the purpose of effecting an improvement in 
rural sanitary conditions. The following is its genesis. 

Some time ago in commending to the consideration of local boards cer- 
tain proposals for the construction of protected wells in villages, in order 
to avoid the contamination of water and thus prevent cholera, the Madras 
government expressed the view that the rural co-operative societies might 
with advantage collaborate in the work of sanitary inprovement within the 
aiea of their operations ; and announced its w illingness to consider the poss- 
ibility of providing, through the agency of the local boards, grants-iu-aid 
out of provincial revenues, in the event of the registrar of co-operative 
societies finding such collaboration to be feasible. The registrar advanced 
no objection, and the government thereupon asked him to choose for the 
experiment 20 societies in non-union areas, distributed over as many dis- 
tricts as possible. The grants-in-aid made to these 20 co-operative soci- 
eties amounted to Rs. 17,618. They undertook the making of new wells, 
the repair of existing wells and reservoirs, the arrangement of drinking wells, 
the mending of streets and roads, the construction of parapet walls and pul- 
leys for wells and of street drains. 

Fifteen of these works have been completed. The presidents of Taluq 
Boards, in submitting their reports to the government through the registrar, 
expressed in most cases the opinion that the work has been satisfactorily 
done, and that the grants-in-aid have been properly spent, having been in 
some cases supplemented by local contributions. Certain gratuitous ser- 
vices were rendered by the societies and most of their work cost less than 
the professional estimates. 
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CANADA 


CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING OF POULTRY IN .SASKATCHEWAN 1 he Pubhc Ser- 
vice Monthly , Vol V No. ^ Octohci i <ji 6 Retina, Saskatchewan 

The Saskatchewan Department of Agriculture has announced “that it 
is again undertaking the co-operative marketing of poultiy this autumn. 
Its scheme is to keep open from 13 November to 16 December two receiving 
and killing stations, one at Saskatoon to serve the northern and another at 
Regina for the southern half of the province. Poultry farmers throughout 
the province have been asked to send their birds, whether chickens, turkeys 
ducks or geese, alive, to whichever of these stations is the more convenient 
to them. 

Experts provided by the Poultry Husbandry Department of the Sas- 
katchewan College of Agriculture supervise the killing and plucking of the 
birds, their grading avoiding to qualit) , and their packing. When they have 
been received the Co-operative Organization Branch oi the Department of 
Agriculture sends to the fanners a payment in advance, corresponding with 
theirquality. The poultry are either sold immediately or, if prices be low, are 
stored until these reach a satisfacton level. When all the birds have been 
sold the farmers receive every cent of their price, less the cost of carriage, 
killing, boxes for packing and stoiage. 


RTSSTA 


FINNISH CO-OPERATIVE SOCIKTES FOR THE SAI,F OF 1,1 VF STOCK IN ion — 
S uoncm OsuustoiminthahhU (Reunw of tin Co opemttvc M( vement in 1 inland) Helsingion, 
August V)it\ 


The seven Finnish co-operative societies for the sale of live stock had 
3,232 members at the end of IQ15, having increased by 499 members or 
by 18 per cent, since the previous year. The number of their shares was 
19,394 or 1,741 more than in the preceding year, giving an increase of ro 
per cent. The amount of business done was almost doubled and covered 
altogether about 3.5 million Finnish marks. The number of animals sold was 
33>936» namely 16,712 horned cattle, 4,191 pigs, 271 horses, 7,099 calves 
and 5,663 sheep, goats etc. Except 298 horned cattle and 179 horses these 
animals were all intended for slaughter. 
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The seven co operative societies had altogether, at the end of 1915* 
785,060 marks to their credit. Their circulating funds had more than doubled 
since the previous year as a consequence of their acquisition of warehouses 
and of the increase of their business. Thus all the co-operative societies 
now manufacture sausages Except the “ Karja ” at Tammerfors, which 
reported a loss of 18,432 marks, all the co-operative societies showed when 
they dosed their accounts for 1915 a profit, but it is smaller than that of 
the previous yeai. Their total profit amounts to 69,078 marks. 



Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


GERMANY. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE INSURANCE OF THE MILLERS' TRADE 

IN KU4 


SOITRCK 

KXTR \0r TROMTHl K1 l*ORI lORi'il \ Ob 1HI " Ml I T1 RI I Hi RTH-Sui NOSSI \SCH \tT ” DieMuhlc’ 
Nos 4 44, 4 -> 40, 47, 4S, j >, so, si, and ot 22 and H) October, ^ 12, 19 and 26 

No\unlnr, and 4, 17 and .14 IKccmbcr l y t ipzig, i<>is 


§ I (il'XLRAl, R KM ARKS 

The wages paid in the millers' trade, according to sufficiently complete 
data furnished by the administration of the trade's co-operative society (i), 
give an idea of the manner in which it has been affected by the war 

While in 1913 the total wages paid in the mills insured by the trade's 
co-operative society amounted to 71,187,887 marks (2), their amount was 
in T914 only 68,042,300 marks, giving a decrease of three million marks. 
Since this decrease has reference only to the first five months of war it may 
be affirmed that the total production, which is fairly well reflected in the 
movement of wages, was lowered by ten per cent, in that period. 

The diminution was continued in 1915 and was encouraged by the 
circumstance that the stock of material delivered at the mills had been ex- 
hausted and that it had been impossible to obtain subsequent supplies in 
sufficient quantity. This is particularly the case where rice-mills and mills for 


(1) We remind the reader that the trade co-operative societies (Berufsgcnossenschaftcn) 
are associations for insurance against accidents which group industrial workers following 
one trade or analogous trades They are organized on the basis of mutuality 
(a) 1 mark about is at par 
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oleaginous grains are concerned, and the latter show considerable retrogres- 
sion. The wages they paid amounted to thirteen million marks in 1913 but 
fell to eleven million in 1914, sinking thus by more than a third during the 
last five months of the year. The dearth of oleaginous grains, which Ger- 
many derives for the most part from foreign countries whence the blockade 
now cuts her off, will come to be more felt as the war continues, a fact of 
which the report for the following year will doubtless give a tangible proof. 
It may be generally affirmed that since excess production has diminished 
by thirty-five per cent, profits have suffered a like reduction, the more so be- 
cause the increased price paid for milling in no way compensates for the 
extra working costs. 

The administrative staff has also not escaped the effects of the war, 
but rather has suffered from it very much, a large number of its members 
having been called up for the army. The engagement of women as auxiliary 
workers has however filled so many vacancies, that business has been able 
to continue without noticeable disturbance. 

The organism of the co-operative society has not been modified. The ad- 
ministrative body comprises five members of the society’s committee, eighty- 
five members of the committee of the sections, sixty-four delegates, 71 1 
trustees and fifty-five inspecting accountants, that is 919 in all. 

The meeting for 1914 was held at Cologne on 7 July and gave an op- 
portunity for resolutions regarding the society’s budgets, modifications 
of the rules for insurance against accidents, etc. 


§ 2. Financial statement tor 191 \ 


The following are its items . 

Maik«. 


Assessments for 1919 1 ,929,366.80 

Fines 10,029 80 

Supplementary assessments 36,904.52 

Anterior assessments 4,2x3.64 

Society’s funds 10,302.17 

Claims for re-indemnity (§ 903 and 1542 R . V. O.) . 23,464.36 

Repayment of pensions paid 14,710.06 

costs of attention during period 

of waiting 541.41 

Interest (deduct 19,332.31 marks by which ex 

penses are less than in 1913) 301,027.41 

Credit of various members 4,520.17 

Section8 1,115.93 

Carryover . . . 2,336,196.27 
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Carried over . . . 

Costs of administering the co-operative society 

by members’ payments 

Costs of administering the sections covered by 

members’ payments 

General costs covered by members’ payments . . 
Carried forward (deduct the balance of preced- 
ing year, 105.q3b.1b marks) 

Reserve 

Working fund 


Expenditure : 

Balance owing from members’ assessments for 1 c>t 3 
Costs of administration of the co-operative society 

sections 

inspection in cases of accidents .... 

and re- 
port by insurance officials 

cases submitted to higher offices of in- 
surance 

Indemnities paid 

Costs of medical treatment 

Credit with sections 

technical superintendence officers . 

the savings bank 

Seehandlung 

Bank of Empire 

” Accounts Office for Postal 

Cheques 

Balance in hand on 31 December 1014 . . . . 
500,000 marks of consol. Prus. Stock at 4 ° 0 . 

2,5oi,55<> ” ” ” ” ” ’’ 3*2% 

5,967,500 ” ” ” ’’ ” ” 3 % • 


Marks 

2,336,196.27 


190,567-51 

j 46, 764.65 
58,441.10 

1,640,063.81 
8,192,401.86 
60,000 — 


^.643,525.23 


1 , 944 , 8 / 0.66 
201 ,874.99 
137.420.16 
JQ, 752.4I 

749-4* 

5 . 643-91 

I ,640,063.84 
2,37<>-*5 

12.590.67 

i 4 R - 7 i 

328.24 

274,263.23 

29.945-41 

4,640.6r 

13,121.05 

492,500 

2,643,538.47 

5,180,093.54 


12,633,525.23 
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§ 3 Condition of finances. 
Reserve of the co-operative society on 31 Decem- 


ber 1913 8,274,988.24 

Payment according to § 673, line 2, R V O . . . 2,642.94 


8,277,631.18 

Share of the reserve paid to trade co-operative 

societies (by § 673, line 2, R. V O ) . . . . 85 139 32 

On 31 December 1 9 14 . . ... 8492,49186 

This reserve was invested in 

Consohdattd Nominal Value Current Value Purchase Value 

Prussian Stock (marks) (marks) (murks) 

^ 4 ° 0 500,000 450,000 492,50000 

«) . 3 V% % A50I.550 2,101,302 2,643,53847 

' J 5.7958)«o 4,206,600 5,056,125 15 

8,192,163 62 

h) in the Savings Bank of Schoneberg town . . 328 24 

Financial condition 31 December 1914 8,192,49186 


The working funds of the co-operative society amount to 60,000 marks. 
The real estate forming the site of its offices at Berlin-Friedenau has 
a cash value of 106,040.60 marks. 


§ 4. Costs of administration. 

a) Costs of Administration of the Society and Budget for 1916 : 
The following are its items : 
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Costs of 
administration 

Budget 


(1914) 

(1916) 


Marks 

Marks 

Superintendence of businesses 

30,837.87 

35,000 — 

President’s salary 

Travelling expenses of committee mem- 

8,000 - 

8,000 — 

bers 

2,139.91 

4.500 - 

Cost of meeting of co-operative society 

10,714.64 

I4.OOO — 

Insurance of agencies of ” 

352.44 

O 

0 

1 

Salaries and wages 

07.903-35 

98,000 — 

Travelling expenses of employers . . . 
Pensions, annuities to widows and or- 

291.54 

600 — 

phans 

10,46-1.60 

10.500 — 

Insurance premiums for employees . . 

553.16 

550 - 

Rents, heating and lighting . . . . 

0.859.7° 

4,000 — 

Printing 

7.3*>3-45 

9,000 -- 

Office necessaries 

579-07 

700 — 

Office material 

4975 

4OO — 

Books 

311.10 

400 — 

Cost of publications 


50 - 

Postage, telegrams 

11,393.86 

10,000 — 

Other costs of administration 

632.88 

2,500 — 

Interest on mortgages, taxes, repairs . 
Costs incurred b> representatives in en- 

10,301 17 

4-500 - 

quiries as to accidents 

Costs incurred for cases submitted to the 


300 — 

Insurance Office of the Empire . . . 

80.50 

300 — 

Total . . . 

201,874.99 

204,000 — 


The budget was made out, as regards both its separate items and its 
total, on the same basis as in 1915. 
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b) Costs of Administration of the Sections: 

These were less by 9,344.4c) marks than in 1913. They are distri- 
buted among seventeen sections and amount to 137,420 marks (146,764.65 
marks in 1913). 


§ 5. Assessments and method of levy (i). 


The members were liable to be assessed (Uml age- Soil) foi a sum less 
by 259,773.4b maiks than in the preceding a ear. This good result is chiefly 
due to the fact that, owing to a considerable postponement of the date for 
paying indemnities, a sum of 105,931 .ih marks remained of the advance paid 
to the Post Office, and that the advance to be paid in 1915 could be reduced 
by 105,000 marks. Further it was posible to deduct from the assessment 
of members surplus interest amounting to 39,419.76 marks. The members 
were liable to be assessed for 1,685,106.30 marks, distributed among the 
items which will be cited. The advance to be paid to the Post Office 
(§728 of R. V. V. O.) was of 1,641,000 marks. The indemnities paid in 1914 
amount to 1,1)40,063.84 marks, giving an excess of (>36 16 marks, which 
constitutes an advance. Amortization and interest on floating debt (§ 779 
of R. V. O.) 67,243.38 marks; a sum of 100,000 marks to be provided to feed 
the working fund , 2,370.85 marks paid, without the intervention of the 
Post Office, for medical treatment; 40,501.89 marks paid in 1914 for costs 
of enquiries and reports in cases of accidents ; 5.643.91 marks for the cases 
submitted to the higher offices of insurance ; 201,874.99 marks for adminis- 
trative costs of the co-operative society in 1914 , 4,809.55 marks for assess- 
ments nut payable for 1913; 10,70964 maiks for assessments of members 


(1) We tecall the fuel that the system on which insurance of this type ( Utnlageverfahren) 
is based consists in distributing each time, as premiums, among all the insured, the sum to be 
paid as indemnitic s (whether following on accident , fire, a fall of hail, dt ath, etc.) and in levying, 
in the form of an assessment, the share falling on each insured persons (insurance based on mu- 
tuality). This system is seen to be in opposition to that which determines the premium be- 
forehand and calculates it according to the incidence of loss and level of risk and the sum to 
be paid. When this sum increases it constitutes, in the form of invested premiums, a reserve 
to meet later augmented needs and to enable the distribution of alterations as regularly as 
possible ( Kapitaldeikungs odtr Anla^evetfahren). It should be added that tinder the system 
based on distribution indemnities are paid in the form of advances, when documentary evidence 
of the loss emanating from the insurance agencies has been produced by the Post Office 
of the place in which the insured person lived at the time of the accident. 
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consequent on distribution of 1913 and not paid on 28 February 1915 : 

giving a total of 2,074,154.21 marks 

From this must be deducted : 

105,936.16 marks, being the unused amount of the 
advance paid to the Post Office in 1914 ; 10,029.80 
marks for unpaid fines ; 36,904.52 marks for ulterior 
payments ; 320,359.72 marks of interest ; 4,213.64 
marks for receipts under the head of anterior as- 
sessments ; 10,302.17 marks for landed property ; 

23,464.36 marks for claims to reindemnification ac- 
cording to §§905 and 1542 of the R. V. ().; 14,710.06 
marks for restitution of annuities ; 541.41 marks for 
reimbursement of costs paid in the period of absence 
of assets ; and for costs paid during this period 6.33 
marks as the excess emanating from the union of the 


figures of the different accounts of 1913, in all . . . 526,468.17 

Remainder 1,547,686.04 marks 

Cost of administration of sections in 1914 . . . 137,420.16 

Hence the assessments of the 17 sections amount to . 14)85, 0x6. 20 marks 


Ur, in other words, the sections must together find for 1914 a sum of 
r, 547, 686. 04 marks to meet the charges of the co-operative society, and 
137,420.1(1 marks to meet their own charges, that is 1,685,106.20 marks 
in all. 


§ 6. List of the mills and its alterations. 


The list of the mills enrolled by the co-operative society comprised, 
on 31 December 1914, 23,933 as against 24,409 on 31 December 1913. 
There had thus been a diminution of 476. The membership of 234 mills 
was given up to other co-operative trade societies and twenty-two were 
taken over by other enterprises. Many of the other 264 mills no longer per- 
manently employ persons compelled to insure. We leave out of account 
the mills obliged temporarily to suspend their activity owing to the war. 
The number of insured persons, including those insured in virtue of §§ 53-54 
of the by-laws, has passed from 62,117 to 57,405. being thus reduced by 4,712. 
The following are all the mills which occur on the list of 31 December 1914 : 
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MHk for Cereals having as Motive Power 

Wind 

Water 

Steam 

Water and steam 

Mills for oleaginous grains 
Mills for hulling barley . . . 

” ” chopping straw . . . 

Rice mills 


Total 


Alterations 

6,769 


- 137 

12,559 


- 574 

1,704 


+ 133 

2,39 2 

23,424 

*-f- 120 



377 


“ 9 

3i 


1 

93 


- 8 

8 

509 

+ 0 


23.993 - 476 


The mills for oleaginous grains include thirty-one worked by animal 
power ; and among those for hulling barley, as among those for chopping 
straw, there is one mill so worked. 

In the year which we are reviewing 2,208 such administrative transac- 
tions as new enrolments, transfers, expulsions and resignations took place 
(2,958 in 1913). Since 1885 a total number of 118,361 enrolments have been 
discharged. 


§ 7. Personal insurance of employers and insurance of other persons. 

The year 1914 brought two new personal insurances (§ 53 of the by-laws), 
their number passing from 210 to 212, and a very slight reduction in the in- 
surance of other persons (§ 54 of the by-laws), the figure representing 
which passed only from thirty to twenty-nine. 

On 31 December 1914 there were 212 personal insurances for an 
insured sum of 286,278 mark*; and twenty-nine insurances according 
to § 54, comprising eighty-five insured persons and insuring 181,474 marks. 


<§ 8. Statistics of accidents. 

We give some data taken from the ample documentary evidence in 
this connection which is contained in the report. 
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a) Number of Accidents (since 1885-86). 

The number of accidents intimated, in the case of which the benefit 
of insurance has been enjoyed, since the foundation of the co-operative so- 


ciety, is seen from the following table : 

- , 

1 

Year 


1885/86 

1887. . 

1888. . 

1889 . . 

1890 . . 

1891 . . 

1892 . . 

1893 • • 

1894 . . 

1895 • • 

1896 . . 

1897 • ■ 

1898 . . 
l899- • 

1900 . . 

1901 . 

1902 . . 

1903 . . 

1904 . . 

1905 • • 

1906 . . 

1907 . . 

1908 . . 

1909 . • 

1910 . . 

ign . . 

1912 . . 

1913 • • 

1914 . . 



Number indemnified 


for the first time 

N umber 


— 


total 

% 

1,627 

371 

23-4 

1,716 

515 

30.0 

1,922 

624 

32.5 

2,323 

650 

27.9 

2>335 

721 

30.5 

2,360 

793 

33-6 

2,413 

709 

29.4 

2,674 

899 

33-6 

2,860 

843 

22.3 

2,965 

844 

28.5 

3,002 

949 

31.6 

3.046 

1,007 

33-1 

2,920 

992 

34 -° 

3,046 

1,048 

34-4 

2,924 

985 

33-3 

3,023 

991 

32.8 

3,035 

1,003 

33 -i 

3,340 

1,073 

32.1 

3,277 

1,089 

33.2 

1,370 

1,068 

3 i .4 

3 , 3 1 2 

1,008 

30.4 

3 , 36 o 

1,027 

30.6 

3,262 

( 1,015 

3 ii 

2,281 

894 

2 7*3 

3,226 

| 876 

> 27.2 

3.36 7 

886 

' 26.3 

3.260 

914 

, 37,1 

3.447 

1 855 

24.8 

3,268 

699 

1 

1 21.4 

83,97° 

1 

25,348 

1 

i 30.2 


Total . . 
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b) D'stribution among Different Classes of Mill s of Accidents 
indemnified far the first time in 1914 


Class U Woiks 


Mills for u rials 

oltagnmus grim 
hulling birlcy 
Rice nulls 

Mills for chopping stiau 

Oil lehnenes 

Distilleries 

Threshing works 

Starch md vt nnitclh f uterus 

Concentrated forage » 

Vegetable butter 
Colour fictorics 
Bakeries 

Sawmills with or without ciicular apparatus 
\ arious works 

lotal 


Disablement 


Death 

permanent 

tempor ^ 

Total 


total partial 

an 

j 


W 

— 1 20 

289 

454 

8 

jO 

(>2 

1 10 


” — i I 3 1 

1 — 4 8 j n 

I I I J ” 1 I 

— 2 5 

— 21 1 

- — — 1 1 

— 1 — 1 

- — — 1 1 


4 4 


5 

- 

3-2 

5 i 

80 

1 

— 

10 


M 

53 

— 

210 

127 

O99 



1 Wounds , 

to the held eyes 

1 

13 

M 

2 4 

5i 

% 

7 3° 

to aims, hands, tmgirs 

2 I - 

107 

214 

323 

46 20 

to legs, feet 

5 

53 

in 

169 

24 20 

toother parts of the bo ly or multipk 
wounds 

1 

28 — 

45 

78 

151 

2 J 60 

2 Deaths by mimersun 

3 1 

— 

— 

3 

j 0,42 

3 Asphyxiation 

1 1 — 

1 

— 

1 

0 14 

4 Other causes 

1 1 — 


— 

I 

0 14 

Total 

53 — i 

2X9 

427 

699 

1 

! 100 — 

% 

76 | — j 

31 3 

61 1 | 

100 

— 
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The average number of persons insured in the seventeen sections of 
the millers’ co-operative trade society is 57,405. and the number of the 
injured is 12. r8 of every thousand of the insured. 

d) We omit the distribution of the accidents and the charges incumbent 
on the co-operative society classified according to the importance of mills . 

e) Date and time of accidents : The following figures, taken from the sta- 
tistical data, show the distribution of accidents among days of the week : 


i88q 1914 


1914 



Total 


Total 

j: 

vS unday 

90b 

3.8 

l 7 

~-5 

Monday 

4>°37 

Lb 9 

lib 

1S.0 

Tuesday 

3.820 

16.0 

1 12 

16.0 

Wednesdax .... 


I 5 -I 

10G 

15 ^ 

Thursday 

,0>37 

15-3 

109 

15.6 

Friday 

3.812 

i 9 .o 

119 

17.0 

Saturday 

4,Ol8 

16.9 

no 

157 

Total . . 


1 00.0 

699 

100.0 


The following table shows the 

date and 

hour 

of the 699 accidents 

of 1914 : 

Month 




Hour 



Total 


A M. 



Total % 

January 

77 

11 1 

12 — 

3 

II 

1.9 

February 

4« 

<> 0 

> _ 

0 

18 

2.9 

March 

57 

8 1 

b - 

9 

105 

15 




9 

12 

I 78 

2 5-4 

April 

5*2 

7-4 




312 44(1 

May 

5° 

7-i 

V M 




J une 

4 T 

5-0 

12 - 

3 

I ()8 

15-4 

July 

53 

7.b 

3 - 

h 

178 

-5-4 

August 

52 

7-4 

b - 

9 

69 

0 0 

September 

5i 

7-3 

9 - 

12 

32 

4.9 


October 


69 1 0.0 


3^7 55 4 


November 64 9.T 

December 85 12. 1 


Total . . . (>Q0 100.0 


(>09 


100.0 
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GERMANY - INSURANCE AND THRIFT 


f) Accidents happening to employers personally insured : In 1914 three 
fresh cases were added to those pending. Hitherto 144 accidents happen- 
ing to employers have been indemnified for a sum of 230,978 marks. 


§ 9. Indemnities. 


From 1885-86 until the present time 31,961.611.08 marks lias been 
paid. For 1914 alone the sum of indemnities (pensions, costs of treat- 
ment, indemnities, funeral indemnities) was 1,620,575.04 marks, but was 
less by 57,445.99 marks than in the previous year. 


§ jo. Various. 

a) Cases in which medical treatment was given in the period oj legal absence 
0/ assets : There were fifty-five such cases as against sixty-one in 1913. The 
cost of medical treatment amounted to 6,608.18 marks as against 
4,951.12 marks in 1913. 

b) Claims under the head of liability m virtue of §§ 903 and 1542 of the 
R. V . 0 . : The co-operative society claimed successfully in 1914 in respect 
of seventeen cases, as against tw r enty-two in 1913, its right to reindem- 
nification in virtue of the legal provisions mentioned. Three cases remained 
in suspense. 

The receipts from old and new cases amounted to 2 5,464.36 marks as 
against 29,149.89 marks in 1913 

c) Complaints and appeals : 311 complaints were lodged as against 357 
in 1913 and ninety-three appeals as against 137 in 1913. In the case of 
the complaints they were compromised 106 times to the advantage of the 
complainants, and 205 times -- as against 221 in 1913 - to that of the 
co-opemtive society. As regards the appeals twenty of them — as against 
twenty-five in 1913 - were decided in favoui of the appellants, and 
seventy-three of them - as against 112 in 1913 — in favour of the co- 
operative society. 

d) The distribution of risks : According to the decision of the meeting 
of the co-operative society in 1906 the various sections should participate 
in these to the extent of 50 per cent. The matter has no especial interest 
and will not be the subject of further remarks. 

e) Fines : These were imposed in 1,606 cases as against 1,953 in 1913, 
which gives a reduction of 329. The fines imposed for late presentation of 
the wages lists, or failure to produce them, have diminished by thirty-three ; 
those for inexact entries in the wages list by 297 ; those for failure to take 
the prescribed measures to prevent accidents by thirty -two ; those for not 
having remitted the questionnaire sent to mills by five ; those for failure to 
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keep wages books by one ; and those for failure to present a wages list 
according to § 1581 of the R. V. O. by three. On the other hand the fines 
imposed for lateness in giving notice of accidents or for not giving notice 
of them have increased by thirty-four ; and eight have been imposed for late 
registration of businesses or failure to register them. The 1,606 fines have 
brought in a sum of 12,370 marks. 

f) Statistics of wages : The average wages have been as follows : 

Marks Marks Marks 


1897 . . 

. 703.12 

1903 . 

. . 820.61 

1909 

. . . 1,007.69 

1898 . . 

. 712.61 

1904 . 

• • 837.94 

1910 

. . . 1,041.03 

1899 . . 

• 736-12 

K)05 . 

. . 861.16 

1 91 1 

. . . 1,083.14 

1900 . . 

■ 749-93 

1906 . 

. . 894.72 

1912 

. . . 1,144.09 

1901 . . 

• 77 8 -29 

1907 . 

. - 047-69 

i 9 x 3 

. . . 1,176.90 

1902 . . 

■ 813.77 

1908 . 

• • 974-72 

1914 

. . . 1,164.49 


Thus in eighteen years the regular workmen's wages have increased by 
461.37 marks. The sixteen sections number altogether 23,933 businesses 
employing 57,105 regular workmen who received m 1914 the total sum of 
69,991,700 marks in the sections, which gives an average wage of 464.49 
marks a year or 3 88 marks a day for each man. (Minimum 1,002.64 marks 
a year or 3.34 marks a day ; maximum 1,383.62 marks a year or 4.61 marks 
a day). 

g) Processes at law, failures anil forced sales : The number of employer^ 
who were late in paying the sums at which they were assessed by the co- 
operative societies, and against whom it w r as necessary to take proceedings, 
passed from 1,735 in 1913 to 1,469 in 1914. The number of forced sales 
passed from twenty to ten and that of the intimated failures from ninety-one 
to ninety-five. 



MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO INSURANCE 
AND THRIFT IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


CANADA 

AlyHKRTA HAIIy CROP INSURANCE — l hi Utam (towns' ( ,uuie , Winnipeg, (> Septem- 
ber 1916 


Before 19IJ the Alberta government had a monopoly in insurance 
against hail, but since that year private companies have been allowed to 
undertake this branch of business In 1915 their operations in hail insur- 
ance covered $ 14,000 (1). There was an agitation throughout the province, 
especially among the United Farmers of Alberta, in favoui of a scheme for 
compulsory insurance, to extend over the whole province and be carried 
out by the government. It was strenuously opposed in certain quarters, 
particularly by the ranchmen. 

In 19x3 the legislature passed an amendment to the hail insurance 
clauses of the Municipality Act, whereby twenty municipalities might, with 
the approval of the electors, combine to carry on insurance against hail 
in consenting municipalities In 19x3 twenty-two municipalities came into 
the scheme, and, four others having since joined it , the land assessed for 
insurance under its provisions has now an area of 4,500,000 acres. Of this 
more than 1,000,000 acres were under crop in 1915, and the land was in- 
sured for more than $ 6,000,000. In 1915 the hail insurance clauses were 
repealed and were replaced by the Municipal Co-operative Hail Insurance 
Act. 

Only rural municipalities have power to levy taxes under this Act ; 
and therefore local improvement districts can benefit by it only if they 
render their organization municipal There are two methods of securing 
admission to the hail insurance district : 

1) The council of a rural municipality may at any time pass a by-law 
uniting itself to the hail insurance district, which by-law must however 
be submitted to the approval of the ratepayers before it is finally passed. 

2) A petition for such a by-law, signed by at least 25 per cent, of 
the resident ratepayers of the municipality, may be presented to the 
council before I October in any year. It must be read for the first and 
second time before the council as soon as possible, after which it must be 
put to the vote at the next ensuing annual election. On receiving the 


fi) 1 (lollai =r about 45 1 at p<u. 
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assent of a majority of the council the by-law will be passed by the coun- 
cil before the ensuing 10 January. 

The management of the insurance business of a district is vested in three 
persons, one appointed by the minister of municipal affairs and two by the 
representative of the municipalities. The board thus constituted meets 
annually to receive reports and arrange for the following year. It can 
borrow money to administer the district — although this so far has not 
been necessary — but not to settle claims, a power reserved to the muni- 
cipalities. It decides the rate of taxation on the basis of the acreage assess- 
able for municipal purposes, hands leased from the Dominion government 
for hay or pasture, lands subdivided into certain blocks and lots, unpatent- 
ed quarters held as homestead, pre-empted or purchased homestead entry 
lands having less than 25 acres under cultivation, and certain lands to 
which the title is disputed, are exempt. The hail tax is due on or before 
ji October in each year : a penalty of $ 1 a quarter section is imposed if it 
be not paid before 1 November, and again if it be still unpaid w r hcn such 
penalty has been added to the municipal taxes. On receiving notification 
from the board through its secret a ry-treasurer the couucil cf the munici- 
pality is required 1o pay to the board five per cent, of the total amount of 
the tax within thirty days, and the balance before 15 November. 

No claimant can receive indemnity unless the damage to his crop 
amount to 5 per cent, of its value, and the maximum indemnity is $ b an acre. 
The damage season is from 1 June to 15 September for wheat and rye and from 
16 June to 15 September, inclusive, for other grain crops, cultivated grass, 
and clover grown for hay. The whole of the crops are insured automatically . 
All claims must be made within three days of the date of the storm, and the 
attested claim must be sent by registered mail to the secretary of the Hail 
Insurance Board, Edmonton. Claims are made on special forms, supplied 
by the persons in the municipality able to administer oaths. Inspectors 
view the damage, and if they fail to agree with the claimants the matter 
is referred to the chief insector. 

The awards arc paid within three day's of 15 November in the year in 
which the claim is made, promptness in such payments presupposing 
promptness on the part, of the municipalities in paying their tax. The 
awards are paid in full unless their total amount necessitates an assessment 
of the assessable land at mere than 10 cents an acre. If the latter case 
occur in any y r ear the claims will be paid pro rala. The limit is believed 
to be quite high enough reasonably to ensure lull payment every year. The 
Act has been so amended that awards can no longer be garnisheed or 
attached for any purpose, nor assigned except to secure payment of money 
due for seed from which the damaged crop was grown. 

The indemnity in Alberta is $ (>.00 an acre, and the assessment rate 
was 5 y 2 cents an acre in 1914-15. 

There was at first some difficulty in settling claims owing to the diffi- 
culty of finding experienced adjudicators. Out of 2,127 claims in 1915 ap- 
peals arose out of only 49 — or 2 l / 2 per cent. — and these were later settled 
by the inspector. 
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In 1914 the total assessment was for $ 241,844, the losses were $ 191,000 
and the administration expenses $ 13,241, leaving a surplus of $ 37,000. The 
severe drought however left many municipalities unable to pay the amount 
at which they were assessed, and the beard could therefore pay only half the 
claims, the remainder being paid at the end of 1915. Last year was a very 
bad one in Alberta for hail. At least seven private companies out of four- 
teen lost money on Alberta business in 1915, the loss of four being, without 
administration expenses, greater than the premiums. The total loss for 
the district in 1915 was over $ 355,000. The assessment had been for 
$ 248,470 plus $ 37,000 from 1914. The board could therefore pay only 
75 per cent, of the awards. The other 25 per cent, has been carried over ; 
and 2 % cents an acre, which should enable the beard to clear all debts, 
has been added to the amount at which the land has been assessed in 1916. 
The grain blockade last year rendered some municipalities unable to pay 
the sum at which they were assessed at the proper time, which occasioned 
more dissatisfaction The responsibility really belongs to the municipalities 
who have not paid all they owe 

During the last three years the respective total losses have been 6.4 and 
6 3 per cent, of the insured value. The latter in 1915 was over $ 20,000,000 
and the loss was $ 1,297,462 Municipal co-operative insurance against 
hail is really the cheapest form of insurance yet devised. If however a re- 
serve fund is to be built up, as should be the case, the amount at which 
land is assessed should be raised or the indemnity reduced No district in 
the West is immune from damage The board believes that if the scheme 
be generally taken up by the municipalities its cost will work out at much 
less than that of any other form of insurance. 


GERMANY. 

IJFR INSURANCE OF THE INSTITUTE OF THE PROVINCE OF EASTERN PRUSSIA 
AT KOENIGSBERG IN 1915 1916 - Der Deutsche Oekonomist {i he German Economist). 
Berlin, 22 July 1916 


In spite of the many economic difficulties in the way of life insurance, 
which began to lessen slowly only in February 1915, and in spite of the in- 
crease in the number of deaths consequent on the war, the Life Insurance 
Institute of the Province of Eastern Prussia has progressed satisfactorily. 
Insured capital has increased by 1,591,342 marks (1) in the department of or- 
dinary contracts and 138,057 marks in that of popular insurance, giving a 
total increase of 335 policies for 1,729,399 marks. If the decrease resulting 
011 deaths, failures, repurchases etc * be deducted, the net increase is found 
to be one of 107 policies for a sum of 1,002,629 marks, 79,741 marks of this 
sum representing popular insurances. The financial result is satisfactory : 
the excess profit of 52,017 marks (of which 1196 marks represents popular 
insurances) is almost double its amount in 1914-1915 and slightly higher 


(1) 1 marie — about is at par. 
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than it was in time of peace, in 1913-1914. The general and the war re- 
serve funds have not been brought under contribution to meet the demand 
made by deaths due to the war, but have on the contrary been considerably 
enlarged from the excess profit : of the 52,017 marks of the latter 12,705 
marks have been paid into the reserve" fund and an equal sum into other 
reserves ; the remainder, namely 26,607 marks, lias been paid into the reserve 
for insured persons under the head of profits, and this reserve now amounts 
to 76,000 marks. * H j 

The amount of costs of administration has continued in 1915 to be lowered 
in proportion to that of premiums received : it was equivalent in 1911 to 
42 per cent, of the premiums received, in 1912 to 28 per cent , in 1913 to 
23 per cent., in 1914 to 18.3 per cent., in 1915 to 14.6 per cent, or 13.8 per 
cent, if the premiums insuring income, and only 12 pei cent, if sums leceived 
as iutercst, be taken into account. 

The Institute has had to register in the year in question 27 deaths con- 
sequent on the war of persons insured altogether for 452,183 marks, as against 
eighteen such deaths of persons insured for 319,400 marks in 1914-1915, and 
also seven ordinary death of persons insured altogether for 56,000 marks 
as against seven insured foi 77,000 marks in 1914-15. Of these sums 
103,628.85 marks for deaths consequent on the war, and 28,000 marks for 
ordinary deaths, that is a total of 131,628.85 marks has to be paid by the 
Institute fas against 113,000 marks in 1914-1915), the excess being covered 
by reinsurances. If deaths consequent on the war be deducted, the pro- 
portion of deaths which have oceuried (luring the five years of the ex- 
istence of the Institute is entirely normal. During the peiod 1911-15, for 
which insurances were effected, 22 ordinary deaths caused the Institute to 
pay 96,000 marks, and the 45 deaths resulting on the war in the two years 
1914-1916 have entailed a payment of 184,628.85 marks The Institute is 
largely reinsured and theiefore is protected for the duration of the war 
from over heavy losses. The fact that 773,000 marks has already been 
paid for losses by the war, mostly, as regards the nature of insurances 
effected, to the parents of agriculturists of East Prussia, has justified 
the existence of the newly established Institute. 

Of insurances in force at the end of 1915 1425, having an insured value 
of 18. 1 million marks, were life insurances of landowners in the debt 
of the Institute. There will be further encouragement to enter into such con- 
tracts in the by-laws of the urban office as to the pledging of real estate. 
The establishment of this office was decided on by the provincial council 
in March 1916, and it provides for mortgage premiums for life insurances. 

The investments of the Institute have been modified by the war in so far 
that loans on mortgages have been almost entirely replaced by subscriptions 
to the war loans. Only eight loans on mortgages, amounting to 53,850 
marks, have been made; five of them, totalling 38,750 marks, being on agri- 
cultural land. Up to the end of 1915 323 mortgage loans for a sum of 
1,734,735.20 marks had been made. The payment of interest has been satis- 
factory in spite of the war, and it has not been necessary to guard against 
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losses resultant on mortgages. The Institute has on its own account pat* 
ticipatecl in the war loans to the extent of 1,150,000 marks. 

The policies in force at the end of the year were 2121 policies of life 
insurance, insuring a sum of 24,430,036 marks, and 62 policies insuring a 
life interest at the end of a fixed term of years, that is a total number of 
2183 policies which insured altogether 24,755,202 marks, as against 
23,823,314 marks in 1914 and 19,884,504 marks in 1913. In the depart- 
ment of popular insurance the number of policies passed from 810 and the 
insured sum from 518,426 marks in 1914-15, to 905 policies and 598,167 
marks in 1915-1916. Of eleven deaths in this department four were conse- 
quent 011 the war. At the end of 1915 the Institute had in force life insurance 
policies to the numbr of 3,088 and the insured value was 25,353,369 marks 
— as against 24,350,740 marks in 1914 and 20,032,391 marks in 1913 - 
and 93 policies insuring life interest amounting to 51,575.57 marks a year. 

The number of bonds of 10 marks for individual insurance issued by the 
Mutual War Insurance Society of East Prussia , instituted in September 1914, 
'was 20,812 up to the end of May 1916, and for collective insurance 5,884. To 
this 39 bonds of 5 marks for collective insurance should be added, so 
that altogether, if the fund for voluntary gifts be also taken into account, 
a total of 308,891.71 marks has been paid. Up to the end of May 342 deaths, 
representing 832 bonds of 10 marks and one of 5 marks, had been declared ; 
and as much as 7.5 times the amount paid for a single bond has been paid, 
according to their needs, to the assigns of a deceased person. The Mutual 
Loan Insurance Society ol East Prussia has joined a Union of War Relief 
Funds, which has been formed by the other provincial institutions having 
the same aim as itself in order to share risks, and of which the management 
has been undertaken by the German Union of Public Institutions for Life 
Insurance. The War Relief Funds which have joined this union have, since 
the beginning of May 1916, issued bonds for 7.5 million marks ; and seven 
other similar funds which have not adhered to it have issued bonds for some 
5 million marks. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND I R LAND. 


MUTUAL INSURANCE OF MILCH COWS — 7 he Irish Homestead , Vol XXIII. No. 39 
Dublin, 23 September 1016. 


Co-operati\e insurance of live stock is almost unknown in Ireland, 
but a single experiment in it, due to the initiative of the manager of the 
Whitecrcss Society and run by ver> simple and easily understood methods, 
has had excellent results. 

This society was founded six years ago for the mutual insurance of 
milch cows, and aims at insuring the farmers supplying the co-operative 
creatnery of Whitecrcss against the death of their cows. Its activity is 
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thus limited, but within its sphere its operations are conducted admir- 
ably. The contribulmns of members are fixed annually and based on the 
value of the milk they supply, being computed at the rate of sixpence for 
every pound's worth of milk. This rate allows an average mortality of 
2 per cent. 

Every member must insure all his cows, and if one of them fall ill he 
must immediately notify the manager of the society, stating the nature 
of the illness so that a veterinary surgeon may give his attendance if 
necessary The fee ot the surgeon is paid half by the ewner of the cow 
and half by the society. 

The idea of pioviding compensation on the value of the cow as a milk 
producer is original If a cow die the amount of compensation payable 
is two t birds of the average value per cow of 1 he milk supplied by the o waier'^ 
herd during the preceding ycai. multiplied by two. Thm if a farmer have 
ten cows and have supplied to the creametv milk of the total value of £ loo, 
the average value per cow is £ xo — two t hi ids of which sum being doubled 
gives £ ij 66. 8cZ. as the amount to be paid to him in case a cow die. The 
hide ni the animal belongs to the sc detv. 

If a member sell his milk othei wise than ttuough the society, and 
without the written ecnsent of the committee, lie fofeits his right to com 
pensation while he continues such selling 

Tlu^ system of mutual insurance has won the appioval of ihe local 
farmers, so that the number availing Ihemselves of it has doubled and now 
includes mere than half the members of the sc eietv. From June 1910 to 
December 1915 the society’s receipts for insurance were £83 86 Sd. and a 
credit balance of £ 8 5s id. remains aftei paying £ 75.39. yd. in com- 
pensations. 

The premiums are easily collected being deducted from the monthly 
cheques for milk supplied to the creamery, and all the trouble and expense 
which usually attend collection ore thus avcided; exactly as all disputes 
as to the amount of compensation due aie effectually barred by the basis 
chosen for its calculation 

The Irish Agricultural Organisation Society, which has made great ef- 
forts to introduce insurance of live stock into Ireland, has interested it- 
self particularly in this method of insurance. It might be conveniently 
followed by any co-operative dairy or anv federation ct dairies 


ITALY. 

THE TUSCAN FEDERATION OF MUTUAL LIVE STOCK SOCIETIES — V i;rtcoltuia 
Toscana, No. 15, Florence, 30 September 1916. 


On the 16th of last J une a federation of mutual live stock societies was 
constituted at Florence, on the initiative of the Ufficio regional e toscano per 
la mutuality agraria, its aim being “ to stimulate, to render uniform and to 
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co-ordinate the action of the small local societies for the mutual insurance 
of live stock, with reference to improvement in zootechnical production; 
and also partially to indemnify the federated mutual societies for mortal- 
ity among live stock As appears from the by-laws of the federation the 
mutual societies can leinsure with it a quarter or half the risks they have 
assumed. To reinsure a quarter of these risks they pay 25 per cent, of the 
premiums they have received into the federal fund and the federation then 
is responsible for the loss incurred by every casualty in so far as it pays an 
indemnity equal to 25 per cent, of that for which a mutual society has be- 
come liable To reimsure a quarter of their risks the mutual societies simi- 
larly pay 45 per cent, of the premiums they have received, and the federa- 
tion then assumes 50 per cent, of the liability they incur by a casualty. 

Further at the end of every financial year half the profits of the feder- 
ation will be paid into its reserve fund, while the other half will be repaid 
to the mutual societievS and deducted from the premiums due for the ensuing 
year, so that by paying only the difference between the two sums a fed- 
erated mutual society will pay the normal premium. 

This federation began work on 1 July. It had then enrolled nine fed- 
erated mutual societies, paying their contributions and representing alto- 
gether 3,321 heads of live stock insured for 2,070,875 liras (1), as can be 
seen from the following figuies 


Site of olhees of mutual 

Heads of live 

Insured v.iiue 

Peuentaftc «,t insured 

societies 

stock insured 

in liras 

value reinsured 

Alta Staggia . . 

422 

286,000 

50 

per cent. 

Ambra 

500 

364,000 

25 


Canonica a Cerreto . 

J 2 7 

236,000 

25 

» > 

Modigliana .... 

300 

230,000 

25 

» 

Porcari 

112 

70,000 

25 

» >■> 

Prato 

400 

260,000 

50 

» » 

San Quirico d’Oicia . 

57 ° 

343 >ooo 

25 

» )) 

Tizzano 

310 

220,000 

50 

>' » 

Valtriano 

80 

61,875 

50 

» )) 

Total . . 

3 , 32 i 

2,070,875 




The societies of Colle Val dTilsa, Uzzano, Poggibonsi, Castrocaro, 
San Marcello Pistoiese etc. have successively adhered to the federation. 

The federation proposes not only better to distribute the risks and bat* 
ance the accounts of its adherent mutual societies, but also to carry otit a 
large and complicated work of zootechnical improvement which will be 
initiated after the war. The federation will soon acquire a legal form.. 


(j) 1,2611 liras ~ 15 at par. 
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UNITED STATES 


THE “ GRANGE ” AND MUTUAL INSURANCE AGAINST FIRE - Ritteuhousc* (J H.) 
Pennsylvania Grange News, Chambersburg, Vol XIII. No i, May 1916. 


Mutual insurance against fire is important in Pennsylvania, where 
there are now about 275 commercial, industrial , rural or other fire insurance 
companies, conducted by various methods 

The South Western Mutual Fire Association of Fayette County insures 
only rural property. It is a child of the farmers’ association called the 
“Grange” and a remarkable product of ” Grange ” activity. 

It was founded in 1894 by the effort of a few members of German 
“ Grange” No 785, who sought to procure cheaper and more satisfactory 
insiuauce than that supplied by the ordinary companies It received its 
charter in 1895 when it s policies in force were already of the value of 
$ 200,000. The progress of its business, due at first to active canvassing by 
its agents, was maintained by the attraction of its growing importance, 
by the support of members of the “ Grange ”, by its sound organization, 
arid, above aU, by the low rates of its premiums. 

The insurance company is, as we have slated in an article on the 
“Change” (i), kept independent oi the lattei organization administra- 
tively, as a measure of precaution. Its by-laws provide that only “ Grange ” 
members of good standing may insure with it, and that reports of its busi- 
ness shall be made, and elections ol its directors take place, in Pomona Grange 
meetings. 

The following is a brief summary of the methods of this mutual in- 
surance company . 

Each sutxurlinate “ Grange ” is authorized by the insurance company 
to elect one of its members as “ solicitor ” to take applications for insurance. 
Any prospective applicant is furnished by him with a form, on which are 
set out rates, stipulations and important questions :o be answered both by 
the applicant and by the “ solicitor ” ; and which, when filled up, consti- 
tutes according to the by-laws an important part of the insurance contract. 
A premium note attached to the form must be signed by the applicant 
as security for his payment of assessments for losse,^ occurring during the 
term of the policy, which is five years. The expiry of the polie> and pay- 
ment of the a.ssessments render the note void. The amount of the premium 
note depends on the value insured, being established as follows * 


(1) Issues of June and October 1915. 
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Barn — cash value $3,000 (1) ; sum insured $ 2,000 rate 7 % $ 140.000 
House — cash value $ 3,000 ; sum insured $ 2,000 ; rate 4 % $ 80.00 

Amount of note ... $ 220.00 

Three per cent, of the amount of the premium note plus $1.50 for the 
cost of a survey and the policy must be paid at the time of application. 
Thus the initial cost of a five years’ policy for these buildings would be $ 8.10 
of which the “ solicitor " would retain $ 1.00 for postage and his work. 

The buildings in this supposed case are assumed to be 75 feet apart 
and could be insured up to $ 2,500 each, provided that this amount were not 
more than two thirds of their cash value. If they were less than 75 feet 
apart they would be considered as giving one risk instead of two, and the 
insurance on both could not exceed $ 2,500 — the limit for one risk. 

This house is reckoned as giving a first class risk, being furnished with 
a slate metallic roof and well constructed chimneys, and having no stove 
pipes passing through floois or partitions. Otherwise the rate would be 
higher than 4 per cent. No buildings having stove pipes passing through side 
walls or roofs, or buildings situated in towns or villages, are accepted for 
insurance. 

Before policies are issued the applications must be examined and ap- 
proved by the secretary and two other members of the board of directors, 
appointed by the president as the executive committee. 

At the close of the calendar year the secretary takes the aggregate 
amount of the premium notes as the basis on which to calculated the levy 
for assessments to meet the liabilities of the company. 

Some mutual societies set aside a surplus with which to meet losses, 
but this company prefers to borrow money as need arises, and assess the 
levy to cover such loan at the end of each year. As most of the heavy Josses 
occur in the latter part of the yea rand payment is not due until two months 
after a loss occurs, the money is not borrowed for an average period of more 
than six months, and therefore the average rate of interest paid on it is 
not more than three per cent. The insured persons prefer to keep their 
money for the year, the use of it bringing them in certainly three per cent. 
Moreover the company in thus avoiding a surplus avoids income tax. 

The costs of administration are rendered very slight by this method of 
mutual insurance The “ solicitors ” receive only $ 1.00 for each applica- 
tion for a five years’ policy, this fee covering inspection cf the insured pro- 
perty. The president gets no salary; the secretary, who also acts as treas- 
urer, is allowed fair pay ; the directors are paid for their time and expenses : 
these costs together with incidental outlay — on printing, postage and 
so forth — bring the administrative costs to an average of less than $ i.oo 
a year for each member. Beycnd this all money paid by policy holders 
goes to compensate for losses. No hazardous business is undertaken; and 


(l) 1 dollar about 45 iV%d at par. 
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in order to avoid large conflagrations town and village property is not 
insured. 

At the end of 1915 the liabilities of the company amounted to $ 5,807.38 
and premium notes to the amount of $ 230,279.00 were held as security 
for payment. The notes were guaranteed by the buildings, insured at two 
thirds of their value — in the aggregate more than four million dollars. 

Thus this mutual insurance company, a child of the “ Grange ”, is 
seen to be in an excellent position. 




Part III: Credit 


UNITED STATES. 


THE FEDERAL FARM LOAN ACT 


Since the passage of the Smith- Lever Extension Act in 1914, no agri- 
cultural question, among the many pending befoie Congress, has aroused 
more widespread interest than that of the provision of more adequate rur- 
al credit facilities During this period, scores of bills, embracing a broad 
range of remedies, have been proposed Commissions, both State and na- 
tional, official and unofficial, as well as the United States government, 
the agricultural colleges, organizations, and individuals have studied the 
subject in its various phases in the country and abroad. At length public 
opinion has sufficiently crystallized to make possible the enactement of a 
law designed to initiate a Eedeial system of rural credit based upon farm 
real estate, and the lesult is the Eedeial Farm Loan Act, approved on 
17 July by President Wilson 

The passage of legislation of this so it constitutes a notable recognition 
of American agriculture in a new direction B> the establishment of the 
Federal Department of Agriculture and the system of agricultural colleges 
and experiment stations, and the appropriation, for many \ea is, of large 
funds to carrying on and extending the activities of these institutions, 
the principle of Federal aid to agricultuie by such means as education, 
systematic research, and the demonstration of improved methods has come 
to be firmly accepted. The new legislation, however, recognizes more 
definitely than even before that agriculture is a basic industry, one in which 
knowledge and skill alone are not sufficient for success, and that it is high- 
ly important that farmers obtain the capital they need on terms consistent 
with their credit. 

That they have not always been able to do this was indicated by Pre- 
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sident Wilson in his message of 7 December 1915, advocating the provi- 
sion of “ adequate instrumentalities on which long credits can be obtained 
on land mortgages. ” and likewise in his speech on signing the Act, 
in which he said: “ The farmers, it seems to me, have occupied hitherto a 
singular position of disadvantage. The}' have not had the same freedom 
to get credit on their real assets that others have had who were in manufac- 
turing and commeioial enterprises, and while they sustained our life they 
did not in the same degree with some otheis share in the benefits of that 
life The creation by the Federal government of a distinctive rural cre- 
dit system is thus a recognition of the needs of agriculture m this direction, 
and an indication oi the belief that to rendet assistance in meeting these 
needs will be to dischaige a function which will “ promote the general 
welfare 

The history of the mo\ eiuent resulting in this legislation is mteiesting, 
partly from the fact that it is of such comparatively recent origin It is 
one of many proofs of a new point of view and attitude towards the busi- 
ness of farming. 

With the passing away of what may be teimed the pioneer ot forma- 
tive period of American agriculture, towards the close of the nineteenth cen- 
tur\ , the need of an efficient system of financing agriculture began to be 
more and more realized. By this time free land had largely disappeared, 
and land values hadbegun to be moie definite and stable. Farmers had come 
to appreciate the value of well-planned irrigation or diainage programmes, 
s> stems of clearing and improving land more definite systems of load con- 
struction, proper building programmes, and better and more equipment on 
farms. The lack of funds m many districts witli which to carry out these 
and other projects of obvious advantage emphasized and strengthened 
the demand for more adequate credit facilities. 

According to the census of 1910, 33.6 per cent of farms worked b> their 
owncis in the United States w^erc mortgaged The mortgages averaged 
Si, 715 (1) each, or 17 3 percent, of the value of the land and buildings of the 
farms mortgaged. The total amount of the mortgages on farms worked by 
their owners w r as slightly over 10 per cent of the value of the land and build- 
ings oi all farms of this class. On this basis the aggregate farm mortgage 
indebtedness of the country has been estimated to be about $ 3,600,000,000. 
An inquiry instituted by the United States Department of Agriculture in 
1913 indicated that of this amount about one fifth was supplied by banks, 
about one fifth by life insurance companies, and the remainder by mort- 
gage companies and private individuals. A large part of this sum was 
lent for relatively short periods, usually from three to five years. Much 
variation in interest rates and commissions was found in the different 
parts of the country. The department reported a range in the percentage 
of the farm mortgage business on which commissions were paid from 1.3 
per cent, of the total in Connecticut, to 91.6 percent, in Oklahoma, and an 
average rate for interest and commission ranging from 53 per cent, in 


(1) 1 (lolliii - about is j 3 d at pur. 
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New Hampshire to 10.5 per cent, in New Mexico. T11 many individual 
cases the rates for interest and commission were far in excess of these figures. 

In 1910, the American Bankers' Association appointed a committee 
to study the general subject of farm finance in this country. The report 
of the Secretary of Agriculture for iq 12 contained the results of a question- 
naire sent out to country bankers, fanners, and merchants as to the prevail- 
ing local conditions, while in the same year the collection of data as to Eur- 
opean methods was undertaken by the State department and some of 
its findings submitted by President Taft to the House of Governors. 

In April, 1912, a conference 011 co-operative credit was held at Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, under the auspices of the Southern Commercial Congress. 
This congress undertook to assemble a commission of representatives from 
each State to study co-operative systems in Europe The commission was 
known as the American Commission, and consisted of sixt> -seven members 
irom twenty nine States, the district of Columbia, and the dominion of 
Canada, Early in 1913 it was supplemented by the United States Commis- 
sion of seven members, authorized by Congress to work in co-operation 
with it. A three months' stud> was made by the two commissions of agri- 
cultural credit and co-operation in fourteen countries of Eniope, followed 
by elaborate reports and the submission of a proposed Land Ciedits Bill. 

The first Federal legislation providing improved rural credit facil- 
ities was embodied in the Federal Reserve Act of 3 December 1913. This 
Act contained more liberal provisions than had previously obtained as to 
the discounting of agricultural short-time loans, and also empowered the 
national banking associations, under certain restrictions, to make loans 
on improved and unencumbered farm land. These real estate loans were, 
however, restricted to 50 per cent, of the value of the property and in dura- 
tion to five years. 

In Mai ch, 1915, the Senate and House each adopted a rural credits 
amendment to the Agricultural Apropriation Bill, but in conference both 
of these propositions were eliminated and a joint congressional committee 
provided to study the subject further and suggest legislation. This com- 
mittee subsequently submitted a Bill which, after amendment, passed the 
Senate on 3 May and the House on 15 May 1916. Aftei a considerable period 
in conference, the measure became a law 011 17 July. It is evident, theiefore, 
that the legislation is not hasty but that time has been taken for study 
of the question and the adaptation of a system to American conditions. 

The complete title of the new measure is ‘"An Act to provide capital for 
agricultural development, to create standard forms of investments based 
upon farm mortgage, to equalize rates of interest upon farm loans, to fur- 
nish a market for United States bonds, to create government depositories 
and financial agents for the United States, and for other purpose -> ", This 
title indicates its general scope and comprehensiveness. 

The Act provides for a Federal Farm Loan Board, a system of Federal 
Land Banks, National Farm Loan Associations, and J oint Stock Land Banks. 
Some of these component parts correspond to a certain extent to institu- 
tions which have proved successful in Europe and elsewhere, and some of 
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the principles incorporated are analogous to those followed in many of the 
building and loan associations developed in numerous urban districts of the 
United States. In form the measure is also patterned in a general way on 
the Federal Reserve Act, and while the system proposed is essentially dis- 
tinct as to administrative purposes it is designed to supplement and co- 
operate with the Federal reserve system. 

The Federal Farm I,oan Board is given supervision over a Federal 
Farm Loan Bureau, to be established in the Treasury Department and to 
have charge of the execution of the Act. The board is to consist of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, ex officio , and four other members to be appoint- 
ed for terms of two, four, six, and eight years, respectively, in the begin- 
ning, and thereafter of eight years each, at salaries of $ 10,0000 per annum. 
One of these members is to be known as the farm loan commissioner, 
and will be the active executive officer of the board. The board is to char- 
ter the Federal band Banks, and has general supei vision and control over the 
entire system It is also to prepare publications relative to the Act, the 
principles of rural credit, and the like, and to disseminate its lesults, 
through the United States Department of Agriculture or otherwise. 

The United States is to be divided by the board on a basis of State 
lines and the farm loan needs of the country into twelve land bank districts. 
Each district may contain a Federal Land Bank and branch offices as need- 
ed A capital stock of % 750,000, divided into shares of S 5 each, is re- 
quired for each of these banks, but it is provided that if this is not subscrib- 
ed b\ the public within thirty days the government must purchase the 
unsubscribed portion of the stock The funds thus secured, together 
with 8 100,000 specially appiopriated to the expenses of the Farm Loan 
Board, are expected to be available to initiate the new system. 

The National F arm Loan Associations, which are distinctive local organ- 
izations are to be chartered by the Federal Farm Loan Board upon the 
recommendation of the district land bank Membership in these asso- 
ciations is restricted to actual or prospective owneis of farms in a given lo- 
cality who wish to borrow upon farm mortgage security. At least ten 
such persons are required and their individual borrowings must not be less 
than 8 100 nor more than $ 10,000 and must aggregate at least $ 20,000. 

The loans when granted are made by the district land bank to the in- 
dividual members of the association through its secretary-treasurer. The 
amount can not exceed 50 per cent, of the value of the land, based princi- 
pally on its earning power, plus 20 per cent of the value of the permanent 
insured! mprovements. The loan can be negotiated only for the purpose 
of purchasing land for agricultural uses, the purchase of equipment, fertil- 
izers, and live stock necessary for the farm operations, the provision of 
buildings or the improvement of farm lands or the liquidation of existing 
indebtedness. 

Loans are to be made upon first mortgage security, for periods of from 
five to forty years, with interest not to exceed 6 per cent., and with pay- 
ments on the amortization plan. This provision is intended not only to 
enable the farmer to secure loans conveniently and at rates he can afford 
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but to protect him in these loans from the necessity of heavy costs, bonuses, 
and commissions, and to extend the period of payment over a long period 
of yeans without the necessity of uncertain and costly renewals at stated 
periods. At the same time, opportunity is given for payments, in addition 
to those required, on instalment dates after the expiry of five years, 
thereby encouraging thrift and allowing the borrower to profit by favour- 
able conditions. 

In order to obtain funds to make the loans, the Federal Land Banks, 
upon the approval of the Farm Loan Board, aie empowered to issue farm 
loan bonds based upon the mortgages obtained through the Farm Loan Asso- 
ciations. These bonds may be issued in denominations ranging from $ 25 
to $ 1,000 and in series of at least $ 50,000, and are to bear interest payable 
semi-annually at a rate not to exceed 5 per cent, per annum. 

The Farm Loan Associations are essentially mutual and co-operative, 
each member being required to subscribe for stock to the extent of 5 per 
cent, of his loan This stock is held by the associations as collateral secur- 
ity until the payment of the loan, at which time it is withdrawn at par. In 
the meantime the borrower has received his pioportion ate share of any divid- 
ends fiom the operations ol the association A similar arrangement is 
also lequired between the associations and the Fedeial Land Banks. 

Shaieholders in the associations are held individually responsible, 
equally and ratably, but not foi one anothei, for the liabilities of the asso- 
ciation to the extent of the par value ot their stock, plus the amount paid 
in and represented In their shares It is, therefore, a plan for limited liab- 
ility of members as contrasted with the assumption of unlimited liability, 
which constitutes an essential feature of a nutnbei of the limopean systems. 

Inasmuch as inability to organize Farm Loan Associations might bring 
hardship upon individual boiroweis, piovision is also made whereby, after 
the Act has been in effect a year, the Federal Land Banks may make loans 
through other channels. If no Farm Loan Association has been, or is likely 
to be, formed in a locality, thel and Bank may employ an incorporated bank, 
a trust company, a savings institution, 01 a mortgage company as its agent 
in arranging the loans and in collecting payments. The agent must en- 
dorse all loans negotiated and may receive actual expenses and a commis- 
sion not to exceed 0 5 per cent, per annum The borrower in these cases 
subscribes for stock in the Land Bank itself and leceives dividends 
accordingly. 

Another alternative is provided in the Joint Stock Land Banks. These 
banks are to possess some powers similar to those of the Federal Land Banks, 
bht differ from them in a number of ways They must have a subscribed 
capital of at least $ 250,000, none of which conies from government funds 
These banks are allowed to make loans on first mortgages on faun lands, 
and to issue a distinctive series of farm loan bonds to an amount not ex- 
ceeding fifteen times their capital and suqilus. Their interest rate cannot 
exceed by more than one per cent, the rate charged on their land bonds, or 
a total of 6 per cent., and any commission collected must have the approval 
Of the farm loan board. In making the loans the Joint Stock Land 
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Banks, however, need not restrict the purposes for which the loans are to 
be used or the amount to an individual, or require the borrower to be per- 
sonally engaged in the cultivation of the land mortgaged. The banks are 
also non-co-operative, no stock subscriptions being required of borrowers 
and any profits being apportioned among the shareholders alone. 

The mortgages received and the bonds issued under the authority of 
the Act, whether by the Federal Land Banks or the Joint Stock Banks, are 
specifically exempted from Federal, State, and local taxation. The bonds 
are also made legal investments for all fiduciary and trust funds, and may 
be bought and sold by member banks of the Federal reserve system. It 
is expected that, because of these advantages and their standardized charac- 
ter, these securities will prove attractive investments and thus provide 
the bulk of the funds to be lent under the system. 

The new Act is a response to a widespread demand arising from what 
is believed to be a necessity, and is a logical step toward better agriculture 
and better farming conditions. Operations under its provisions will there- 
fore be awaited with keen and widespread interest. 
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According to our custom we will review tlie activity of institutions 
of land credit in Italy in 1915. In this >eai they had to fight against 
serious difficulties, due especially to the limitations on the placing of ti- 
tles to lands and the control of the means employed for the concession of 
new loans (r). These were however difficulties which did not prevent the 
beneficent action of the institutions, as is shown by the facts concerning 
them which we will give. 


(x) Seethe article by G Polftti, “Gli istnuli di credito toudiario durante d 191s ”, m 
Rimtd dt sciema bancana , Rome, Part *>, Ma\ 1916 
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§ i. The istituto itaijano di credito eoxdjario. 


In 1915 the requests for loans which this institution accepted for exam- 
ination numbered se\ enty-one and wexe for 5,992,000 liras (1), as against 
259 for 29,051,000 liras in 1914. It is superfluous to state that this great 
decrease is due to the state of war and the consequent restraint of credit 
operations, as also to the measures of precaution which the institution 
thought well to adopt as regarded the acceptance of new requests for loans. 

The requests still utidei discussion on 31 December 1914 numbered 
391 and were for 38,520,000 liras. If to these be added those tendered in 
T9 1 5, it is seen that the number dealt with in the year was 465 and their 
amount 44,518,000 liras The abandoned requests those not accepted 
or not complied with definitely 111 1915 — numbered 197 and were for 
23 /^ 45 » 00 ° liras. Thus on jr December last there were in course of exam- 
ination 2b8 requests for a total amount of 20,073,000 liras In 1915 the 
total number of approved loans was fift\ two, and tbeii amount was 
3,241,500 liras, instead of the 7,309,000 liras asked for by the borrowers. 

The number of stipulated loans w^as seventy four and their amount 
O,3^ f h5°o liras, namely seventy loans in specie for 5,003.500 liras and four 
in the form of titles to land for 1 ,386,000 liras. ( )f +hese loam forty one for 
5,520,000 liras were given on the security of rural lauded property, especially 
in Apulia (eleven loans for 3,067,000 liras), in Sicily (eight for 392,500 liras) 
and in Venetia (three for 1,070,000 liras). Thirty-three others for 2,869,500 
liras were granted on the security of urban landed property 

The titles to land which were in circulation 011 51 December 19 r 5 
numbered 326,310 and were for a total amount of 163,155,000 liras. 

Since in 1915 twenty-five years had passed since this institution be- 
gan its activities we think it opportune briefly to review 7 its wwk and the 
results of its work in this period. 

First it should be noted that the stipulated loans from 1891 to 1915, 
inclusively, numbered 3,401 and were for a total sum of 276,500,000 liras, 
giving an average of 136 loans amounting to more than eleven million 
liras a year. 

Of the stipulated loans 3,38^4 amounting to about 270 million liras were 
in specie and seventeen amounting to 6,500,000 liras in titles to land. 

The loans hitherto converted to a lower rate of interest by this insti- 
tution amount to 17 580,960 liras: those converted from 4 %to 4 percent, 
amounting to 2,692,101 liras, those from 4 r / 2 to 3 % per cent, to 10,052,374 
liras, and those from 4 to 3 l / 2 per cent, to 4,836,484 liras. 

Of the total amount of the stipulated loans the borrowers have repaid 
92.4 million liras, so that mortgage credit is now being given for 184,204,760 
liras. If to this be added a balance, at the aforementioned date, of 

. ( r 


(1) 1.26x1 liias =-16 at pai 
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10,000,000 liras, made over by the land credit of the old Banco, nazionale , 
the number of the loans was actually 2840 and their amount 186,092,098 
liras 011 31 December last. Of the amount of the loans stipulated hitherto 

130.500.000 liras, that is 4 7 per cent, of their total amount, was used to 
extinguish burdensome mortgage debts and to get rid ol dues and other 
charges on real estate. 

The mortgage liabilities extinguished by these loans were distributed 
as follows, as regards the rate of interest with which they were charged : 
from 4 to 8 per cent., 114,881 ,(>77 liras, from 8 l / 2 to 10 percent., 1,342,558 
liras ; higher and indeterminate rates of interest, 11,600,445 liras — in 
all 127,830,680 liras. 

The sums used, as has been said, to get rid of dues and estinguish 
mortgage debts were fiom 1891 to 1915 distributed according to districts 
as follows • in Northern Italy 7,286,955 liras; in Central Italy 45 342,643 
liras in Southern Italy including the islands, 78,012,407 liras - in all 
130,642,005 lira" 

The half-yearly lecoveries of debts have always, thanks to vigilant 
service, given sat istactoix results. The >earl\ deficits, grouped in periods 
of five years, give aveiage percentages which cannot be considered high 
in relation to the sums to be uncovered. It is enough to note that in 
the last period of five years reviewed the annual average of the deficits 
was 11. 14 pel cent, giving indeed an increase on the preceding quinquen- 
nial periods but one; which was caused by several years ol bad harvests and 
above all by the wai. 

In the twenty-live vears which have passed since 1891 it has been 
necessary for the total number of 3,401 stipulated loans, amounting to 

276.500.000 liras, to have recourse to only 113 evictions which concerned 
loans for the nominal amount ot 9,476,300 liras secured b\ real estate hav- 
ing a security value of 19,200,000 liras. At the time of the auctions for 
these 1 13 loans the credit of the institution amounted to 8,857,457 liras 
and the prices realized reached a total of 16,606,913 liras. 

The loss incurred by the institution by several of these evictions and 
their costs were only 160,000 liras, that is 1.80 per cent, of its credit. 

The titles issued were ot three types - 4.50, 4 and 3.50 per cent : 
they numbered in the twenty -five years 41)4,000 and had a nominal value 
of 247 million liras. 

At the same time the titles bearing the three different rates ot interest 
which were circulated numbered 459,445 and their nominal amount was 
229,722,500 liras. Of this number 1 3.777 for 6,888,500 liras were granted 
in payment of stipulated loans in the form of titles and 445,668 for 

222.834.000 liras were sold by the institution. 

To resume - the general movement of titles to land bearing interest 
at 4.50 and 3*50 pgr cent, from 1891 to 1915 was as follows : 
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Number 

Nominal value in Liras 

Titles created 

494,000 

247 , 000,000 

Titles drawn 

Titles in calculation 011 1 Jan- 

143.849 

71 . 924,500 

uarv 1 9 J (> 

Titles issued but not placed on 

526,310 

163 , 1 55,000 

t January 1916 ...... 

23,8 *i 

4 t) 4,000 

11 , 920,500 

247 , 000,000 


The development of the operations is 1 effect ed especially in the 
balance-sheet which has had a parallel and sure and constant progress. 

Distributed in periods of live years the receipts, expenditure and profits 
show the following average annual result" for each period * 


Period of s years 

A\ erug' Receipt** 

Average Kxpeuditure 

Avet.igt Net Piohts 

(thousands ot liras) 

(thousands ot liras) 

(thousands ol liras) 

1891 - 181)5 . . . 

1 , 03 - 

4 -h s 

1484 

l 89 b-T 900 . . 

3 , 83 -' 

I,88(i 

1.946 

I 90 I-IC )05 . . . 

5 ,i 3 i 

3.071 

2,()80 

J 90 f)- 19 IO 

6.309 

4 -53 

2 , 05 () 

1911-1915 • . . 

<l \453 

b ,233 

2,220 


The foiniation of reserve funds during the twenty-live >ears for which 
this institution has existed and the dividends paid to shareholder are 
shown by the following figures 


Period ot s \ ears 


I(SpI-l 8 Q 5 
1 J <)00 
I 90 T-I <)05 
KjOb-IQIO 
I9IT-I915 


Total Amount 
of Reserve Funds 

liras 

1,097,57631 

4 , 014.498 f >5 
4 , 340 , 917.48 
6 , 185 , 224.01 
7 , 458 , 259.84 


Avciuge 

Yearly Divideu dcs 
liras 

I7-J0 

22.90 

24.00 

23.20 

23.80 


vSuch are briefly the results of the work of the I slit u to italiano di credito 
iondiano during its twenty-five years of activity. 


5 ; 2 . The 1 ,\M j CREDIT OF THE SAVINGS BANKS OF MILAN, 
HOLOGNA AND VERON 

During 1915 the Credito jondiario della cassa di risparmio delle provincie 
lombarde has received 427 requests for loans for a total amount of 34,062,000 
liras, and these, added to the requests w r hich were in course of examination 
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*.at the beginning of the year, namely 1,057 requests for loans amounting to 
£9.329.000 liras, formed a total number of 1,484 requests for the total sum 
of 123,391,000 liras. The stipulated Joans numbered 188 and amounted to 
10,900,000 liras, while in the preceding year their number had been 274 
and their amount 19,051,000 liras, lofty loans for the sum of 2,691,500 
liras were granted on tlie security of rural property, 153 for 7,994,000 liras 
on that of urban property, and five for 214,500 liras on that of mixed urban 
and rural property. 

Among the provinces which have had most recourse to credit, offering 
rural landed pioperty as security, are to be noted that of Rome which ob 
tained two loans for 440,000 liras, Brescia which had one loan of 253,000 
liras, Ravenna which had four for 214,000 liras, and Parma which had four 
for 200,000 liras. 

'More than half the loans were of sums between 1,000 and 50,000 liras 
and were granted for the term of forty years. 

On 41 December 1915 the titles in eii dilation numbered 116,538 and 
theii amount w r as 208, 2(19, 000 liras Kxisting loans numbered 4,221 and 
their amount was 206,222,250 liras. The year closed with a net profit of 
716.3,05.01 liras. 

If we pass to the ( redilo iondiaiio della < as\</ di rispannio di Bologna 
we find that in this \ear ninet\ -three loans for a total amount of 3,552,500 
liras were stipulated. Of them ‘dxtvoue for 1,068,500 liras were secured 
by urban propeitv, twenty-eight for 1.216,000 liras b\ rural landed 
piopeit’s, and fun fu 60 S, 000 litas In mixed urban and rural property. 
Further the individual amounts of eleven loans wt-re between 500 and 5,000 
liras, those of ten between 3,000 and 10,000 liras, those of thiitv three be- 
tween 10,000 and 20,000 liias, those of ten between 20,000 and 40, 000 
liras, etc. The piovincc which had most leeonise to credit was that of 
Bologna which obtained se\ ent> -seven loans amounting to 2,216,500 liras. 

From the time this institution was founded in 1868 until the end of 
1915, 3,583 loans foi a total sum of 150,809,000 bias were stipulated, each 
loan thus averaging 585)65 liras. 

Finally the ('rediio fondiario della cas^a di nspannio di Verona granted 
in 1915 twenty-four loans for a total sum of 626,000 liias. 


§ 3. The land credit of the charitaflk works of st. fall in turin, 

OF THE MONTH DEI PASCHI OF SIENNA AND THE SARDINIAN I. AND CREDIT 

OF CAGLIARI. 

The transactions which the land credit of the Ibtim/o dclle open' pie di 
S. Paolo in Torino concluded in 1915 were less numerous but mote important 
than those of 1914, a year of which the converse proposition was true. For 
while in J914, 204 loans for 7,006,500 liras were granted, in 1915 there were* 
granted 166 for 7,628,000 liras, that is loans fewer in number by fourty- 
four but greater in amount by 621,500 liras. 


6 
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The nature of the land mortgaged was as follows 


I Urban Property Rural Property Mixed Property I Total 


\ tar 

| No 1 
'of Doans 

Amount 

(liras) 

No 

of Doans 

Amount 

(liras) 

No 

of Doans 

Amount 

(liras) 

I No 
of Doans 

1 

Amount 

(liras) 

1914 

184 

4,833 000 

16 

1 890 300 

4 

*.83 000 

j 20^ 

7,006,500 

1915 

136 

6 495 000 

1 ” 

702 500 

9 

430 500 

* 160 j 

7 628 000 

Differences be 
tween 1914 
and 1915 

1 ““ 4 » + 

I 602,000 

! 

1 -i 1 

— 1,188 000 | 

5 

| + 147500 

I 

I 

-i 621,500 


As regards the destination of the borrowed capital it appears that 
2 658,pS> liras was employed bv the debtors to extinguish then more 
burdensome liabilities to individuals while 50 j.28 liras w r as used to pav 
the balance of loans on land obtained from this same institution 

The greater number of the loans stipulated during the \ ear aa to be 
ascribed to the proMiices of Genoa (lift} two toi 674,000 liras), Tut in 
(thirty-nine for 962,000 liras), Milan (twenty for 1 622,000 liras) and Rome 
(fourteen for 2,088,000 liras) 

The loans granted as has been stated are distributed according to their 
amounts as follows 








Number 

Amount 
(Ur is) 

lyoans 

up to 10,000 


liras 

m 

amount 

59 

387,500 

) 

from 10,500 

to 

20,000 ) 

)) 

» 

34 

541,500 

» 

» 20,500 

» 

100,000 » 

)> 

» 

48 

2,646,000 

» 

> 100,500 

» 

500,000 » 

» 

» 

iH 

3 , 503,000 


500,500 

» 

1,000,000 ) 

» 

» 

1 

550,000 







160 

7,628,000 


The greater number of stipulated loan contracts were for a term of 
from forty si\ to fifty years These numbered nq and their amount was 
6,604,500 liras 

Turning to the land credit of the Monte da Past fa of Vienna we find 
that m 1915 this institution accorded eightv-nine loans amounting to 
^.376,500 liras, foit> three of them for 1,438,500 liras being on rural 
property, forty three for 885,000 liras on urban property, and three fox 
53,000 liras on mixed urban and rural property 

The greatest number of loans were obtained by the province of Pis&, 
namely twelve for 240,000 liras T\e\t come the provinces of Florence with 
eleven loans for 233,000 liras, of Perugia with eleven loans for 325,000 liras, 
and of Rome with eleven loans for 637,000 liras 
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From its foundation m 1868 until the end of 1915 this institution granted 
4,926 loans for the total sum of 156,520 000 liras 

Finally the (icdito iondiano s mdo of Cagliari has during the >ear 
under review stipulated thirteen mortgage loans for the sum of 502,000 
liras 


The seven enumerated institutions of land credit winch operate m 
Italy have thus granted during 1915, 641 mortgage loans for a total sum ot 
31,974 500 liras as against 49,583,000 liras m 1914 62,846 500 liras m 1913, 
76,249 750 liras m 1912 md 78 896,000 liras m 1911 



MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CREDIT 
IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


GERMANY 


MORTGAGE RANKS IN THE FIRST IIA1,F OF rc,J0 - Iht J^itschi 0,h(»wmj$t, Berlin, 

i? August 1916 

The period of stagnation continued for mortgage banks during the 
hist half of 1916. The resumption oi business noted here and there in the 
building department concerned for the most part public works ; and activity 
on the part of private individuals remained almost completelv nil. 
Thus mortgage banks were occupied almost exclusively by the conduct 
of business previously undertaken. Fiesh loans were Aery rare, and re- 
demptions of moitgages which fell due occurred only exceptionally The 
circulation of bonds entirely ceased as a consequence of the issue of the five 
per cent, war loans, except in the case of a few establishments in South 
Germany which have been able to report an increase in the number of 
bonds they circulated. 

An examination embracing thirty-eight German mortgage banks allows 
the statement that the amount of registered mortgages (Rcgisfer-hyfiothcken) 
was continuously reduced during the first half of 191b horn 11,548.67 mil- 
lion maiks (1) to 11,520.30 million. Only a few establishments succeeded in 
obtaining an increase in the amount of their mortgages, and that one which 
was very slight At the same time the sum covered by the circulated bonds 
fell from ti,i 47.12 million marks at the end of 1915 to 11,136.67 million on 
30 June 1916. On the other hand loans to local administrative bodies 
and the bonds they circulated increased in value from 526.56 million marks 
to 539-05 million, and from 496.66 million to 505 58 million resectivcly. 
F01 this increase the society of Alsace-Lorraine for Land and Communal 
Credit is almost solely responsible, for it reports, undei the respective heads 
named, increases from 16.04 to 25.65 million marks, and from 14.66 tp 
24.08 million marks, a circumstance which seems to be due to the very 
special conditions reigning in Alsace-Lorraine. 


6) Mark - about j s at pai. 
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COSTA RICA 


MORTGAGE CREDIT IN COSTA RIC\ — La Lacita, Dtarw O final , Nos i.>8, nu, Jst 
h*»lt-y<Pi, and v*, _nd h ilf-ycar, 6 June, iH Junt and u August u>jf> 


Twice before this \ ear the congress of Costa Rica has discussed the 
question of mortgage credit, a question forced by its obvious urgency on 
the attention of the public authorities The first scheme for legislation, 
proposed in 1912 by Mr. Alfredo Gonzdlcz, now piesident of the republic, 
involved among othei measures the placing in foreign countries of the bonds 
of a National Mortgage Rank, but it w r as not approved. The second 
scheme, which was drawn up by the financial secretariat and submitted 
to the congress in 1914. w r as 110 more f ultimate. A thiid scheme however, 
which aims at burning a mortgage department attached to the Interna- 
tional Bank of Costa Rica, was voted this year and promulgated 011 the 
1 6th of last June 

As is remarked in the official explanation of the grounds for this law, 
the organization on which its provisions aie based is in no w r ay new'. For 
a shoiter or longer peiiod theie have been mortgage establishments 111 the 
chief count lies of South America Chile, tlK Aigentme and Biazil The 
Chilian Bank foi Moitage Ciedit, founded in 1^55, which has had excell- 
ent results, forms a notable and valuable piecedent, and one most instruc- 
tive as regards the administration ot an enterprise of its kind Therefore 
in drawing up the scheme, which has now become law, all the lessons of 
experience could be taken into account, and the dangeis inherent in half 
digested projects, not followed up to then conclusions, could be avoided. 

Article 1 defines the object ot the mortgage department, that of gning 
facilities for obtaining long term loans on moitgages, and lepaymg them 
by means of annual payments which shall include bothmteiest and ledemp- 
tion The activities of the department consist In : 1) the issue of bonds or 
mortgage bonds and their allocation, 011 the security of pi operty mortgag- 
ed to the department ; 2) the ieception ot the annual pajuuents made 
by mortgagers to the bank ; 3) the payment of the interest due to the res- 
pective holders of bonds ; and 4) the redemption at par of mortgage bonds 
up to the amount at the disposal of the redemption fund. These bonds 
will be issued in seiies and each will bear the same rate of inteiest and re- 
demption quota. They may be made payable either in national 01 in for- 
eign money, according to whether they are destined for the inteiior or 
for foreign lands. They are payable to holder or to bearei, transferable 
or negotiable. Bills payable to holder become transferable if they be en- 
dorsed. 

Persons taking mortgage bonds wall undertake, according to Article 
4, to make to the bank, until the amount of the bonds has been covered 
and for the number of years fixed by the contract, annual payments which 
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will comprise : 1) interest which may not exceed 8 per cent . a y , <£> J WJJV- 
redemption quota which may not he less than one per cent . / j) the quotas 
destined for the reserve fund and for covering the costs of administration 
which may not exceed one half per cent , The annual payments will be pay- 
able in advance in two half-yearly instalments Unpunctuality in making 
them will entail the payment of interest for the period of retardment 
at the rate of two per cent a month 

The bank cannot issue bonds for a larger sum than the value of the 
mortgages it holds Therefore ever> mortgage bond issued must be en- 
tered in an especial register which will be kept at the Registration Office 
of Mortgages Entries will be made in this register on inspection of the 
titles to mortgages held by the bank. Besides its ordinary redeeming of 
bonds up to the value of the fund destined for this purpose, the bank will 
have the right to ledeem at par bonds for which lots will he drawn, up to 
a number fixed by the management 

Debts incuired to the bank must be secured bv a hist mortgage on rural 
real estate The loan winch the bank grants in the form of mortgage 
bonds must not exceed hall the value oi the real estate which is its security. 
The value of the mortgaged real estate must in no case be less than 500 
colons nor the loan less than 250 colons (1) 

" The executive ”, says the official explanation, " does not contem- 
plate the possibility of burdening with mortgages the rural pioperty ot 
the country which hitherto has been relatively unencumbered Nor does 
it wish to give false liquidity to property in real estate... Its aim is mereh 
to satisfy legitimate needs, to place available resources at the disposal oi 
pioduelion — not to eneomage, 1 a artificial methods, perilous or danger- 
ous enterprise or unhealthy speculation We do not desne to raise the 
market value of land, In pioviding means to bu> it, but to mciease its 
piodia tivitv To make a land met chart of the peasant or the landowner is 
the gi cutest of possible mistakes, and the foimution of a mortgage bank 
which afforded a edit too easily and too wideh would be a work of doubtful 
advantage. . ” And in this connection Article 7 of the law contains a very 
wise regulation. Its exact words are as follows, " In general the management 
ought befoie granting a loan to ascertain above all that the mortgaged real 
estate offers a guarantee, in virtue not only of its value but also of its 
constant and icgulai production, that its owner can make without diffi- 
culty the yearly or half-yearly payments due Uncultivated lands which 
in theii existing condition produce nothing, and which will not lend them* 
selves to normal cultivation without extraordinary preliminary expendi- 
ture, cannot therefoie be accepted as security 

The valuation of real estate will be made by one or two experts, nomi- 
nated by the bank. In making the valuation the absolute value of the 
soil will first be taken into account and then that of the improvements, 
buildings and crops ; and the following restrictions will be observed : 


( 1 ) Colon =■= abt 1 s r i d 
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a) buildings of a provisional description will be left out of account, 
and permanent buildings will be taken to have only their actual market 
value, which must in no case surpass two thirds of their original cost ; 
h) fixed installations of machinery which form an integral part of the 
real estate will be taken into account only in the cases permitted by law, 
will be held to have a value not greater than half their original cost, and 
will be the subject of an especial specification m the mortgage contract ; 
c) improvements — such as drain ditches, a water supply etc - will not be 
considered as having individual value but merely as affecting the value of 
the whole real estate, d) perennial crops - such as coflee, cocoa and tree 
fruit - wall be valued with caution, having regard to the age of a planta- 
tion and its possible depreciation during the tei in of the loan, and the mort- 
gage contract will oblige the debtoi to keep his plantations in a good state, 
and not to abandon them or essentialy modify them without the bank's 
consent , c) shorter lived peiemiial ciops - such assugai cane, bananas and 
permanent pasture will not be taken into account hut the giound the> 
occupy will be valued as implanted agricultural land 

As regards buildings which are integrally patt of real estate, in order 
that they may be taken into account in calculating the limit of a loan they 
must be insured against file for the sum at which they are valued 

By the terms of Article 17 of the law contracts mortgaging lands to 
the bank are exempt from the stamp duty. 

Finally, since the mere issue oi bonds would be devoid of practical 
value unless tiom the first they could be converted into specie, and since 
small farmers, living in the country and entirely ignoiant oi operations 
of the sort, must lie the first to be given the opportunity of thus convert- 
ing them, Article 25 authorizes the International Bank to devote a sum 
of 500,000 colons to the purchase of mortgage bonds exclusively from gen- 
uine farmers whose means are small Such purchase is further not legal 
unless the bonds represent a loan of no more than 2 500 colons and unless 
the debtor or debtors undertake to live 011 the mortgaged property. The 
bank may not buy from one person, either directly or undirectlv, bonds 
representing loans of which the amount surpasses 2,500 colons, nor issue 
fresh bonds to a person fiom whom it lias bought bonds of this fixed value, 
even if he be ready, in return for the fresh bonds, to mortgage more 
real estate 

Applications for loans may be addressed either directly to the man- 
agement of the bank or tot he Commissions for Agricultural Credit formed by' 
the law of 30 December 1914 The commission of the district in which the 
property to be mortgaged lies has competence If the application be sent 
to this commission it is examined and then, w r ith advice for which reasons 
are given, is transmitted to the bank, which decides whether or not the loan 
shall be granted. 

Such are the most important aspects of the new law voted by the con- 
gress of Costa Rica. The scheme adopted has the merit that it seeks to find 
necessary capital within the country, while it leaves the mortgager free 
individually to obtain abroad what support he can It aims at keeping 
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witliiu fit limits the indebtedness of rural property in that it provides 
against speculation in land. It is advantageous to small farmers in that it 
gives them facilities for placing their bonds. And finally, since the mort- 
gage department depends on the International Bank, the costs of admin- 
istration are reduced to the minimum. 


ITALY 


i TO I'ROVIPK EASIER CREDIT TO THE AGRICVJ/J'URAL CO OPERATIVE SOCJ 
I'TIi:S - (iiizzetta l [finale del Regno d'Jialiu , V 2\b, Rome, jq Oitotx r npu 


A tendency is appaient to day among co-operative societies to devote 
themselves to agricultural enterprise to take lands on lease in order to 
cultivate and imrprove them, by means of the action of their members and 
in the'int crests of these. In order to encourage this tendency the Minister 
of Agriculture, Mr. Raineri, has issued a decree (X° ijjb, 8 October rqiO) 
which is intended to enable agricultural associations to procure for them- 
selves by means of credit, the working capital which they need. 

The chief obstacle in the way of the granting by eiedit institutions of 
advances, to the extent to which they are required by agricultural asso- 
ciations, is the slightness of the seeuiity offered by a lessee in the form of 
a preferential claim on pi od nets food and forage supply, and live and other 
stock, as this preference is now regulated by Part. I of the law of _y; Jan- 
uary 18(87, Number The provisions of the new deeiee therefore 

aim at converting the preference into a real security a necessaiy prelim- 
inary to a development along these lines of agricultural credit in a meas- 
ure pioportionate to the importance of the new co-operative movement. 

The nature of the preference has been modified in various wans. In 
the first place it has been enlarged to include standing crops ; and secondly 
the owner's preference, since it competes with the agricultural preference, 
has had its term reduced to two years. The fundamental alteration con- 
sists however in a piohibition to deliver any goods subject to the preference 
to the buyer, in the case of their sale, until the debt incurred to the credit 
institution has been discharged. 

If tlii 4 - prohibition be not respected the debtor who makes the sales 
shall be held to have committed a criminal offence and the creditor may 
proceed against him. 

On the other baud the buyer is in a position easily' to become aware of 
the existence of the preference ; since the obligation to enter it in the regis- 
ter of the Keeper of Mortgages has been replaced by the obligation to de- 
posit a copy of the loan contract, creating the preference, in the communal 
clerk's office, and since extracts of this contract are to be posted up with 
the other communal notices. 

In addition to these provisions as to the preference the new decree 
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provides especial financial facilities for making loans to agricultural asso- 
ciations, and establishes that on contracts for such loans a registration fee 
will be payable at the rate of 12 centimes for every 100 liras (1) of capital 
borrowed, that is at the same rate as that fixed for the granting of credit 
by co-operative societies of production and labour. 

Not only agricultural societies becoming responsible for collective 
farms but also agricultural universities will be able to take advantage of 
these provisions. In this connection the new decree lias il 4 complement 
in that of 29 August, which has rendered possible the extension of the do- 
mains of the agricultuial universities. 

* 

* * 

2 .run, GROWTH OF TUI. RANK OF \( .R IC l I /IT RAI y CUTOUT IN TUSCAN V — 

I'AgncoUuia 'louaini, N< 1; and i>, Flotuiu, e jo St pKmbt r i<u 

This bank was founded in Florence in October iqi j It was intended 
that it should serve to advance capital to its members in order to piovide 
their farms with live and other stock ; in oidei to enable their puichase of 
agricultural machines and implements, and of seeds, manures, anti-cryp- 
togam ous substances and c\erythmg else which might be useiul to the 
pursuit of agriculture ; in order to give them credit on the secuii1\ of their 
standing ciops and of the pi od nets of tlieii lands existing in their -tores 
and cellars , and 111 older to discount the bill- issued to them, on account 
or in payment foT their produce. 

This bank met needs existing in Tuscam and therefore its growth was 
rapid. On 51 August iqiO it had 40(1 members and a capital of S3, 500 
liras ; and had granted loans to farmers amounting to r, 3)8,310 90 bias 

In the period of war onh , from Ma\ 1015 to August 1910, the bank made 
advances of which the total v\as 1,201,17079 liras - namely to huge 
landowners 517,302 liras , to owners <>l medium sized and small holdings 
031,341 liras , to leaseholder and melavn s 1)3,540 liras, to managers 
25,335 bias , to agricultural tradesmen and manufacturers 5,148 75 liias ; 
and to agiicultural associations 130,500 liras 


UNITED STATES 


1. CATTLF: IfOA.NS IN TJU. UNITED STATES How Catth Ptndtufum ts <m< ira, td h\ 
the Co'Ofrerafnm of tin Hatt h\, hy A WY11 1 'u <rt mi (jton < 1 s’ (iuui* , Winn j juh 

U)jO 

Toans on live stock constitute in certain parts of the United States a 
well developed form of agricultural credit of which the organization de- 
serves notice. 

These loans are granted almost exclusively on cattle, both on breeding 


(i) 1. 2611 liras 1 a at par 
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stock and on animals raised for beef. They are of two kinds, those on breed- 
ing and those on feeding stock. On the former loans are usually made 
through the small local banks scattered all over the country , on the latter 
either through the local bank^, or through laige central banks or the cattle 
loan companies dependent on these, and especially organized by them at 
the laige live stock maiket centres, for the pm pose of encouraging by loans 
the fanning of live stock 

The growth of these companies lias several causes In the first place 
American banks cannot through ordinary channels circulate enough money 
in the country. Secondly the National Bank Act forbids more than 10 
pei cent, of the total of the capital, surplus and undivided profits of a bank 
to be lent directly to one individual, firm 01 coiporation, whereas there is 
no ustnction on the amount of capital a cattle loan company may place 
A com] anv provides a useful outlet for the surplus not only of the bank 
on which it depends but also of other banks Thiidlv in many States the law 7 
limits the rate of interest which a bank may charge m some this may not 
surpass 7 per cent in others, less densely settled, io per cent But cattle 
loan companies are subject to no such restriction, and they themselves 
can therefoie boriow at the prescribed rates ioi the purpose of making 
loam 

Foi. all these reasons theie came into being, with the organization of 
lock card companies, the concentration of maikeling facilities and cen- 
L doing of the packing industry, and the luci eased demand for meat and 
’or farmers’ credit, a number of banks known as «live stock banks * 

Loam on cattle are no new thing Their development has been par- 
allel with that of all the territory of the United States west of the Missis- 
stju liner In very' early days their \olume was small and they were most 
uaUirally made by the local bankers 

\pphc itions for loans are made by letter, through local commission 
men (a thiough the local bank, by means of elaboiate application forms , 
an 1 all the details given on these forms b> applicants are carefully verified 
by tin local bank, the commission man, the registrar of deeds or county 
oleik or the representatives of the loan companies. If the report on the 
applicant lie favourable the desired loan is made on a note payable at six 
months secured by' a chattel mortgage on the cattle bought with the loan 
or on the boi rower’s other live stock, Ins horses being sometimes included. 

Piactically all loans are made to landowners Their essential condi- 
tion is that the boriowers be personally honest and be experienced and able 
cattle farmers Loans are even made on stock already mortgaged, the 
first mortgage being in this case taken over by the loan company. The 
original notes are renewable at the expire of the first six months up to a 
period of eighteen months. The rate of interest charged is about 8 per 
cent or sometimes rnoie, and the paper is made over to the purchasing 
bank at from 4 t° 5 V2 or even (> per cent, thus allowing a margin of at least 
>2 per cent. These operations make such excellent returns that failure 
among the companies is unknown, and their losses are extremely small* 
One of the chief of them, the south St. Paul Loan Company, has lost only 
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l / 80 per cent. Such prosperity is due to the companies' system of inspect- 
ing the stock of borrowers, thanks to which it is almost impossible for mort- 
gaged cattle to be sold without the mortgagee company's knowledge. 

The capital of the companies varies from a few thousand dollars to 
about a quarter of a million ; the sum of their loans from a few thousand to 
three million dollars The Chicago Cattle Loan Company which is subsi- 
diary to the Stock Yards National Bank has a nominal capital of $ 200,000 (1), 
of which $ 100,000 is paid tip. In 1915 its loans amounted to % 2,500,000. 
These figures disregard the loans made on cattle by the bank directly, of 
which the amount in IQ15 approximated to $ 12,000,000 The working 
capital of the South St Paul Cattle Loan Company is $ 375,000 ; and it 
has now T more than $ 2,000,000 placed as loans, most of the loans being of 
sums between $ 1,000 and 8 5,000. 

A reason for the stable value of the paper representing the loans made 
by the companies is that these have the strong financial backing of many 
of the large packing firms Tire system of cattle loan companies is indeed 
blamed for giving the packers their tremendous command of the resources 
in live stock of the count n and allowing then to regulate markets. 

Loans ol the second categon those on breeding stock, are made by 
small local banks and have rendered possible a considerable development of 
breeding in many parts of the country The security has been found by 
these banks to be better than that afforded In grain Repayments are 
made so regularly that money is sometimes ad\ anced on a simple note of 
hand, without the security of a chattel moitgage In Minnesota the rate 
of interest has been lowered from 10 pel cent, to 7 or 8 per cent The in- 
tensive y of these loan transactions appears from the fact that a small bank, 
capitalized at $ 10,000, lias S 175,000 placed in loans, of which the average 
individual amount is less than 8 300 and all of which have been made to 
men living within 15 01 20 miles of the bank Most of these loans are made 
for 12 months but they can be renewed for an indefinite period 


FARM MORK,A(,P CRKDl'1 IN NRW II VMI’SHIKL C ) 4ft s and linnet 

Reseat th Bulletin of Ntu Hampshtu Collide, No j Durham (Nov llatnpshm ). Taman 
I'M 6 


A scientific investigation by the New Hampshire agricultural college 
has furnished information as to mortgages and farm credit in this State. 
The facts collected have in several cases been mere estimates, liable to 
Correction, but taken together they give a sufficient knowledge of Ihe 
subject. 

The investigation was made by means of forms of questions which were 


(t) dollar * - about 4 s x 1 2 ^ at pai 
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sent to all the banks of the State and to many farmers scattered over its 
territory. Replies were received from more than 35 per cent, of the batiks 
and more than 38 per cent, of the farms to which the enquiries were address- 
ed. The resultant information was verified and amplified by interviews 
with bankers, farmers and others cognizant of the matter in hand. 

The following are the principal points which emerged. 

As regards rate of interest a law passed in iqri exempted from taxa- 
tion “ money loaned at a rate of interest not exceeding 5 pet cent, per annum 
secured by note and mortgage on real estate situate in this State *\ The 
effect of this law has been to make the usual rate on farm mortgages 
5 percent, as against a previous rate of 6 per cent., the payment of the tax, 
which averages about 1 l j 2 per cent., being thus avoided. The answers 
to the questions as to the rate of interest on mortgages were as follows : 

Savings Banks and Building and Loan Associations exacted 
Farmers paid on loans from banks - - 88 % of them . . 

” ” ” p O' 

J - o 

” other sources - 76 (, „ 

” ” ” ” °n " 

Two national banks reported lates above 5 p<r cent. In geneial the 
rate for farmers was the same as that for othei borrowers. 

Other items of expense, such as that for drawing up and recording the 
mortgage and examining the title to the mortgaged property, were found 
to be nominal The mortgagee rarely exacted a commission but interest 
was sometimes paid in advance. 

The period for which loans are made on mortgages is indefinite. They 
aie usually made for six months or a > ear and are renewable on payment of 
iuteiest. Loans by savings banks are theoretically lepavable on demand 
but il the security be good and the inter*, st paid regularh the mortage is 
as a rule not foreclosed in practice unless the jarm change liamb 01 mort- 
gaged woods be felled or sold. 

Mortgage loans held by building and loan associations mature in 
about tweh e ycats. ( )f the farmers interrogated 75 per cent, reported that 
their mortgages were payable on demand 25 percent that they were pay- 
able in from one to six yeais 

The amount of the loan varies from 25 to 75 per cent, of the value of the 
mortgaged property. The average appears from the farmers’ answers to be 
about 58 per cent, and this accords with information derived from other 
sources. By the Federal Reserve Act any national bank in New Hampshire 
may lend money on the security of improved farm real estate up to 50 per 
cent, of its value , and the amount of the bank’s deposits which may be so 
lent is also limited by the law. But loans of this class are not well adapted 
to the business of purely commercial banks. The State law governing 
savings banks provided however that these may lend on real estate as much 
as 70 per cent, of its value ; and wfith Buildings and Loan Associations they 
are the principal source ot mortgage credit. 
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The investigation has attempted to discover the proportion in which 
banks and individuals share the position of mortgagees. According to the 
replies received from banks they hold 84 per cent, of the mortgage loans, 
according to the farmers’ replies 61 per cent. The truth lies probably be- 
tween these two figures and may be estimated as 75 per cent. This figure 
is also reached by another method. The United States census for i<)io 
reports the amount of mortgage indebtedness of New Hampshire farms 
worked by their owners as $4,773,010, a sum wliicli does not include the in- 
debtedness of 568 other farms partly made up of rented land, noi that of farms 
worked by tenants. If we admit that the average indebtedness of a farm 
is the same in the tw r o latter groups as in the first, namely $ 84 a, we must 
add about $ 500,000 to the debts secured by mortgage, giving a total for 
this State of $ 5,250,000, a figure probably short of the truth. We may 
compare with it a statement in the last annual report of theNewIIamplisire 
bank commissioners that the New Hampshiie banks have lent about 
$ 4, ooo.ooo on farm leal estate. The pioportion of mortgage loans held by 
the banks is thus again tound to be 75 pet cent 

The life insurance companies seem to make no investments in real estate 
in New Hampshire. In some case they have made various attempts to 
do so, but the competition and the large sums supplied by local institutions 
and individuals have pi evented then success. 

The enquiry has shown that farmers find no difficulty in borrowing on 
mortgages, at advantageous iates of interest and for long terms, in New 
Hampshire. The pi active of rendering moitgages pavable ori demand, 
which makes then teim indefinite places the boirower in theory too 
much at the merev oi the mortgagee, but actually it has been found to 
be satisfactory. 
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GERMAMY 


C»ORLi>i:L (l)r Herbert) Versthuldung und Kutsvdmldung des giosseren (Vrundbesitzts in Wed- 
prcussen (Indebtedness and Deliverance from Debt of Darge PiopoTtirsm West Prussia). 
Berlin, Stuttgart, Leipzig, W Kohlhanmur, igis, m p«iCts. 


This book lias two parts : the first is concerned with the indebtedness 
of landed property, the second with its deliverance from debt. 

In this Review articles have already been published in which an 
endeavour has been made to throw all possible light on this subject (i). 

Dr. Goeklel's book contains little which the articles, indicated below 
in a footnote, left out of account. It is rather a collection of facts bearing 
only on Western Prussia. 

As regards the present condition of the indebtedness of landed pro- 
perty the facts given in this book are based on statistical notes showing 
the rural debt of Prussia and dating from 1883, 1896 and 1902. 

The statistics of 1902, which are the most recent, show that the average 
indebtedness of all rural landowners in Western Prussia amounts to 53.8 
per cent, of the total wealth, that is the greatest percentage of the whole 
kingdom. This percentage varies from a minimum of 35.7' per cent, in 
the case of landowners deriving from the land a taxable income between 
60 and 90 marks, to a maximum of 63.1 per cent, for large landowners 
whose net income is between 1,500 and 3,000 marks. The group of very 
large landowners whose revenue exceeds 3,000 marks has an average indebt- 
edness only slightly less than 54 per cent. The trustees contribute to the 
amelioration of the situation for they have few debts and belong almost 
entirely to the last-named group. 

The statistics of 1902 as to the indebtedness of the land may be said 
to have been made out at the end of a long economic crisis in agriculture. 


(1) See Bulletin of Ewnomu und Social Intelligence, September 1910, June 1911 and No- 
vember and December 1911 ; also February 1914, page 51 : “ Recent Development of the 
operative Institutes of I^uvl Ci edit for Rural Holdings’ 1 ; August and November 
pages 83 and 5 7 ; “Measures taken or proposed by the lYussian lyandschaften for the Exten- 
sion of their Mortgage Credit to Peasant Holdings*’ ; November 1913, page 6? : “Work Of t&e< 
East Prussian I<andschaft from 1788 to X913” 
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In the period from 1890 to 1900 the net agricultural income diminished 
markedly. The price of agricultural products was so low that the late of 
interest on capital invested in agriculture was much reduced. It is precise- 
ly on this period that the statistics of 1902 shed light 

But from 1900 a great improvement set in gradually, for from this 
time there were good years for agricult uie. Nevertheless landed property 
was not freed from debt. Statistics as to mortgage transactions in the 
rural districts of Western Prussia show that the excess of fresh mortgages 
over redemptions has largely increased since 188b. In the period from 
1902 to 1911 land was mortgaged in Western Prussia tor more than 
5 2 5>5 20 > 000 marks in excess of the redeemed values. 

The following figures show this excess of mortgages over redemptions 
in the rural districts of Western Prussia . 


‘Veils Millions ot Marks 

188b ........ . 9 50 

1X87 OlK 

iMH 3 48 

1889 8 81 

1890 3.08 

1891. 5 -27 

1892 2 (>9 

1893 2.74 

jfy-l I 73 

1895 7 7 i 

189b 0 7b 

1897 n-74 

1898 12.70 

1899 It) f>5 

I90C I7.b2 

- 4-77 


The following figures show the like excess for the period 1902 to iqii * 
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J Excess of l'resh I Percentage 
_ < , , Moitsaces over of 

1 rcsh Mortgages Redemptions Kc <fcmpUcm 5 j rwl, Mortgages 

— I — constituted 

I f ' bv Redemptions 

Milhous of Marks Millions of Marks, Milhous of Marks % 


1902 Western rnissia 

69 88 | 

43 8 3 

26 05 ( 

62 7 

190} > » 

68 05 

52 18 1 

15.87 

767 

1904 Pant/ig 

2 1 9 i 

18.86 

6 os 

75*7 

VI men wet det 

42 55 

56 46 

6.09 

^5 7 

1 90s Pant/ig 

26 42 

I6.O8 

10.34 

60 9 

M nenwinki 

1° 77 

51.20 

9 57 

76.5 

1906 D uit/ae 

53 25 

23 42 

9 8 5 

704 

Muu nwudet 

5 2 

29>8 

22 21 

57 4 

1907 Dint/ig 

3 5 59 

15 55 

17 86 

46 >) 

Mam nwi rdtr . 

5 1 94 

2 \ 98 

26 96 

48 1 

1008 P mt7i£ 

28 29 

17 10 

T I OI 

61 0 

Mmmwtnh r 

51 57 

59 26 

IS 11 

72 2 

moo P 

5 5 82 

17 01 

16 8 I 

So 5 

M irunwenki 

59 /« 

5 5 6/ 

26 II 

>6.5 

loio Diiil/u? 

5<S 20 

10 72 

18 18 

51 6 

M mi nweidt 1 

7 2 19 

39 52 

52 97 

51 5 

191 1 lKwtzitf 

3 t 49 

21 20 

20 20 

5 i 5 

M iru nuetdt r 

77 >° 

11 50 

5 5 eo 

57 5 




>25 52 



Thus Western Prussia is shown to have pi ovule* 1 much business m mort- 
gages The e\cess of fresh mortgages over ledemptions generally increas- 
ed even year until _r<)02, when i1 reached the maximum of 2b 05 million 
marks Subsequently in 1903 and n/xj it decreased, but increased after the 
latter \tat until in 1911 it was 5320 million marks During the latter 
period it diminished only in 1908 The large excess of fresh mortgages 
over redemption in the later yeais should be ascribed to changes of 
ownership and the large increase in the price of land in Western Prussia, 
This increase is itself due to the larger amount of credit furnished by the 
lumchihaften. Further, farming has made real pt ogress, stock has been 
increased to an extent which is not negligible, and numerous works of 
improvement have been brought to a conclusion on the land. 

In the period after 1902, that is after the statistics as to the land's 
indebtedness had been made out, forced sales of estates by auction account- 
ed for no large sum of money. From 1902 to 1911 there were in Western 
Prussia forty-seven forced sales by auction of estates of more than 100 
hectares and for a total sum of 14,807 marks. 
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As regards the form of indebtedness and the manner in which it is 
incurred, it is based, as has been said previously, on the genuine credit 
afforded by the Landschajten. 

In Western Prussia there are two LandschaUen , one for the lands of 
the nobility and the large landed proprietors which is called Ritterschaft- 
liche westpreussische Landschafl , and one for the lands of the peasants and 
the small freeholds (known as Kbllmer) which is called Neuc westpreussi- 
sche Landschajt. 

In order to realize practically a disencumberment of the land, a bank — 
the Deutsche Bauer nbank ( German Peasants' Bank) -- was founded on 28 
March iqob ; and on 23 October 1911 the Lebensversicherungsanstalt West - 
preussens (r) jwas foimed with the same aim. 


SWITZERLAND. 

SemVElZERlSCIIIvS FINANZ JAHRBVCH iqiO XVIII J AIIR GANG {Swiss Financial 

Yearbook iyi(>, iMh Vo/?) pl>. Berne, Neumann and Ziinmcnnaim 1916. 

In spite of tlm difficulties belonging to the present time Switzerland 
has punctually issued for the current year her financial yearbook, which 
concerns the period between the middle of 1915 and the middle of 191O. 

According to the precedent established by former issues the book is 
divided into six parts. The fust is concerned with economic development 
in 1915-1916; the second with the finances of the State and its subdivisions, 
those namely of the Confederation, the cantons and the towns ; the third 
with the course of exchange ; the fouitli with banks ; the fifth with railways ; 
and the sixth with insurance. As regards banks we find, on referring to 
the data which we have already published in this Review (2), that at the 
end of 1915 there were according to official statistics 641 banks, savings 
banks and co-operative credit societies, of which 234 had an importance 
especially local. This yearbook contains no information as to co-opera- 
tive credit societies nor as to some other financial institutions, for it has 
been impossible to obtain their reports and balance sheets. The account 
which appears in the yearbook includes only 407 banks and savings banks, 
but these, be it said, comprise all the more important institutions. As 
regards the Federation of Swiss Cantonal Hanks, which combines twenty 
purely State banks and two banks of mixed character, it is to be noted 

(1) Eife Insurance Institution of West Prussia. 

(2) See International Review of Agricultural Economics. March 1916, p. 77 ’ Swiss Mort- 
gage Banks ; June 1916, p. 95, Business of Advances on Mortgage transacted by Cantonal 
Banks and Eocal Banks. 
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that these twenty State banks had a calculating capital, and the two banks 
of mixed character had a capital in shares, amounting altogether to 
281,500,500 francs (1) as against 278,000,000 francs in 1914 ; 276,000,000 
francs in 1913; and 241,500,000 francs in 1912. The leserve funds of all 
these banks amounted to 64,453,642 francs — as against 61,647,290 francs 
in 1914; 58,609,041 francs in 1913; and 54,867,935 francs in 1912. The 
net profits reached 20,794,745 francs - as against 19,659,641 francs in 
1914 , 20,787,623 francs m 1913 , and 17,137,534 francs in 1912 The balance 
sheet accounts for 2,906,658,791 francs — as against 2,790,978,047 francs 
in 1914 , 2,681,337,148 francs 111 1913 ; and 2,493,102,346 francs in 1912, 
The last part of this yearbook is given up to insurance — life, accident, 
fire and transport insurance and insurance of various other kinds — and to 
reinsurance. 


(1) 1 2(n 1 francs — j s at j>ar 



Part IV: Agricultural Economy in General 


AUSTRALIA. 


LAND SETTLEMENT AND THE PROVISION OF CREDIT 
IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA 

by J W Paterson 

Professor of Apiculture t n the Vmvtrstty of Western Australia 


§ i. Introductory. 

Area of Western Australia. — Western Australia is the largest State of 
the Australian Commonwealth, and indeed it forms 32.81 per cent, of its 
land surface. It extends to 624,588,800 acres, or not very far short of 
1,000,000 square miles, being over three times larger than New South Wales, 
and eleven times larger than the State of Victoria. Western Ausrtalia has 
long been known for its output of gold, also coal, copper, tin, lead and hard- 
wood timbers. It is more recently that its agriculture has made rapid 
strides. It is a large State, and it contains much land unsuitable for agricul- 
ture. Absolutely, if not relatively to its size, it also contains much useful 
land in districts where the rainfall is sufficient to ensure profitable wheat 
and other crops. It is not particularly well suited for dairying, but it 
embraces wide-spread areas of grazing country, which, with the market 
prospects for wool, form a very valuable asset. 

Climate. ■— In the northern parts of the State the rain falls entirely 
in the summer months, when vegetation is extremely rapid : in the south- 
west division it comes almost entirely (70-90 %) as “ winter " rains during 
the growing period of the wheat crop. The Kimberley and north-west di- 
visions at present contain a number of large stock runs and sheep stations, 
Mid are probably too hot for cultivation by white labour ; cotton and trop- 
ical fruits are said to do well on suitable soils. Agricultural, as distinct from 
pastoral, settlement is confined almost entirely to the south-west. 
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Natural Hindrances to settlement - The tracts of land in Western Austra- 
lia which are unsuited to any sort of farming or grazing are very large indeed, 
and probably represent from 50 to 66 per cent, of the total area of the State. 
Such land is economically useless for the purposes stated, either because the 
soil is too poor, or because the rainfall is insufficient, or because the land is 
too heavily timbered to pay for the cost of clearing. The last named diffi- 
culty is prominent in the wetter districts of the south west, where are found 
immense forests of marketable hardwoods — jarrah, karri and blackbutt 
— the estimated area being 31,875 square miles Much of this land is 
wisely reserved for its timber, the cost of clearing for agricultural purposes 
being often prohibitive Certain sections of the south west also are rendered 
unfit for pastoral purposes by the growth of poison plants among the herb- 
age, which, if too bad, cost more to eradicate than the land is worth. In 
a diminishing number of cases also, sheep fanning is checked by the raids 
of dingoes. Some of the difficulties which at present beset agricultural and 
pastoral settlement in individual districts will gradually be surmounted; 
others of them, and especially disabilities of soil or climate, will often be 
permanent. Neglecting, however, all such temporarily or permanently 
nseless lands, there still remain large areas which have an immediate 
economic value. 

Agricultural production m the State . — Wheat, animal products, and 
especially wool and fruit, are undoubtedly the cheap farm products which 
the world demands from Western Australia, and these she is certainly adapt- 
ed to produce. The advance made in the production of these commodi- 
ties in recent years is phenomenal. The following figures, compiled from 
the Commonwealth Year Book (1914), indicate the new development : 


Table 1 - Agricultural Production m H estern Australia 


~ - - — — 

— _ _ — 

— 

— 



Se ison 

Area 

Orchards 

I lor-e* 

Cattle 

Sheep 


under Ciops 

(i) 




Atre^ 

Atre^ 




3913 . 

1 , 537.923 

20,575 

156,636 

834 , 2 f >5 

4.421.375 

1900 . . 

201,338 

6,076(2) 

68,253 

338 , 59 ° 

| 2.434.31 1 

Increase ... | 

1 , 336 . 5^5 

14,499 

88,383 

495/>75 

1,987,064 

Do per cent 

664 , 

239 

1 20 

1 

I46 

82 


(1) Included in crop area — (2) 1901 


Cattle are chiefly located in the Kimberley and north west divisions, 
but the larger number of sheep are in the south west and south. In 1913 
an area of some 190 million acres was held under pastoral, conditional pur- 
chase and grazing leases. 
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Causes of recent progress. — The area under crops is found almost entirely 
in the cooler south west division of the State, and the large increase in 
recent years is of a kind to suggest that the capabilities of the land there for 
settlement have only recently been discovered. As a matter of fact the in- 
crease of agricultural production has only been made possible during re- 
cent years. A number of factors have been introduced which have given 
the lands a new agricultural value. Prominent among these may be men- 
tioned : 

The stump-jump plough, 

The combined stripper and harvester, 

The use of superphosphate, 

The provision of transport. 

Regarding the stump- jump plough, this enables land to be cultivated 
after surface clearing while the roots are still in the ground. The economic 
importance of thus enabling the new settler to obtain a crop without waiting 
until the tree roots have been laboriously grubbed out, can scarcely be over- 
estimated. Then the combined harvester which reaps, threshes, winnows 
and bags the grain at one operation confers an immens 2 saving in the costs 
of production as contrasted with the method of stocking, carting, stacking 
and threshing necessarily adopted in more humid climates. With labourers' 
wages at 7$. to 10s. per day ordinary methods of harvesting would 
exclude wheat growing in the State. Another innovation which pas been 
practically essential to success is the use of small quantities of superphos- 
phate — usually about 1 2 cwt. per acre — which in many cases doubles the 
yield, and in practically all is required to raise the value of the crop above 
the cost of production. Science is helping the farmer in other ways. A 
fourth innovation essential to success has been the provision of transport. 
During the 12 years (1901-13) the railway lines open for traffic increased from 
1360 to 2967 miles - the most of the new mileage being laid down in order 
to serve the agricultural districts by conveying the necessary stores and raw 
materials to the farms, and finally conducting the produce to the ports. 

Area and distribution of crops. - In /iew of the large increment in the 
area under crops, it is interesting to note what kind of crops are grown. 
Iu Table 11, compiled from official returns, the latest available data are 
summarized. 
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Table II. — Area and distribution of crops (1913). 


Proportion 
of Area under Crops 




aurcs 

per cent 

Wheat. . 


I,<> 97,193 

71-34 

Hay. . 


246 6 jo 

1604 

Oats 


133.625 

869 

Orchards & Fruit 


20,575 

* 34 

Green Forage 


13,126 

0 85 

Rarle> . . 


11,502 

0 75 

Potatoes 


5,229 

0 34 

Vineyard^ 


2,864 

0 19 

All other . 


7,169 

0 ■jt> 


Total 

1 . 537 . 9*3 

100 00 


Wheat for gram is the principal crop Regarding the hay official re- 
turns show that of the total hay 79 per cent was wheaten hay cut in the green 
stage. The balance of the liav was almost entirely oaten hay cut before 
it was quite ripe Oats for grain came third in point of area Other crops 
occupy a minor position. Taking together the three common cereals as 
sown either for grain or hay, these together occupied over gb per cent of 
the area under crop within the State 

Seasonal rams and wheat yields. - The monthly distribution of the 
rainfall m Western Australia is certainly favourable for wheat growing in 
its southern districts as from 70 to go per cent falls between April and Oct- 
ober — the growing period of the crop In the eastern States a large part 
of the annual fall is received during the summer months when it is for wheat- 
growing practically useless. In accordance with this difference in seasonal 
distribution, the wheat yields of the State arc considerably better than a 
mere statement of annual rainfall would lead one to anticipate, because most 
of the rain falls at the season when it does most good. The practically dry 
summer of the southern areas, extending from three to live months, is how- 
ever disastrous to the formation of really good natural pastures, atld hence 
dairying is handicapped although the large areas carry over sheep well. The 
following Table shows the average yields of wheat per acre in the four chief 
wheat-growing States of the Commonwealth during the present century. 
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Taule III. — Average yields of wheal per acre . 


Season 


IQOI 

I9Q2 

1903 • ■ • 

1904 

1905 . 

K)O0 

X907 

1908 

1909 
I 9 XO 

1911 

1912 . 

1913 

Average 


N S Wales? 

\ sc tor sa 

1 >ush . 

bu^h 

io O4 , 

6 91 

I.24 

1 29 

17 51 

1 \ 19 

9 27 | 

9 26 

io 60 

II.31 

I I (ji) 

11 13 

“ 5 ^ 

0 55 

11 11 

13 12 

U 31 

13 72 

I.*-” 

14 52 

1054 

9.65 

M 56 

12 5<s 

11 86 

12 84 

IT ()I 

10 57 


\11arah 1 

VV Australia 

bush 1 

1 

bush. 

1 60 

IO 19 

3 6 -r 

10 67 

772 1 

13 60 

053 1 

| II.06 

11.46 

II.83 

io 19 

11 02 

10 91 1 

IO.46 

11.45 

863 

13 26 

12 48 

11-57 

IO I4 

9 29 

7-12 

I() 54 

11.56 

7-47 

12 15 

9 11 

TO 83 


As compared to the yields in the other States the returns for Western 
Australia are obviously satisfactory. An apparent feature is their stead- 
iness. the yields being relatively less subject to fluctuation as a result of 
dry seasons than those of the other States. Apparently this has been char- 
acteristic over a long term of years. 

More population wanted . - Realizing that certain forms of agriculture 
are well suited to a large area of the southern districts, the government 
of Western Australia is now pursuing an active policy of land settlement. 
At the beginning of 1915, the entire population amounted to 323,018 souls, 
giving a density for the whole State of only 33 persons to the square mile. 
The country requires more population for economic as well as political reas- 
ons. Western Australia like the other colonies of the empire does not 
invite colonists for philanthropic reasons, but because it believes that they 
can make a success, and because it knows that this success will be to the ad- 
vantage of the State. It would often be useful if intending immigrants real- 
ized this fact before leaving home - in that case new colonists would be 
fewer in number, but they would be of a harder class. 


§ 2. I/AND TENURE AND SETTLEMENT. 

The freehold of land may be purchased from private owners, and the 
area of land already alienated from the crown in 1914 was 7,795*3*9 acres. 
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This figure, however, includes roads and public reserves. The govern- 
ment also offers large areas of land for selection under various schemes of 
conditional purchase. The conditions generally include residence on the 
holding, the execution of certain improvements, and provide for terms of de- 
ferred payments extending over a series of years. When the conditions 
have been fulfilled a crown grant for the lands may be issued to the selector. 

The Land Act (1898). — As in the other States the settlement of crown 
lands has been the object of much legislation. The Uand Act (1898) which 
consolidated previous Land Acts, has in turn been amended at various 
times up till December 1915, and with such amendemnts is now in force. 
It is sufficient to summarize the main provisions under which land may be 
selected. 

Free homestead jar ms (Section 74). — l'ree homestead farms are grant- 
ed for £1. is. od., and the survey fee when separate survey is required. If 
included in a larger block of 500 acres, or over, already surveyed, no further 
charge is made for survey. Any person who is the head of a family, or a male 
over 16 years who does not already hold more than 100 acres, may obtain 
a homestead farm. He must, however, reside on the farm for six months of 
each of the first five years, and spend on improvements an aggregate sum of 
14s. per acre in certain periodical instalments during the first seven years. 
Of the amount spent on improvements £30 may go towards a house, and part 
towards the fencing of the property which must be completed in seven years. 
Half the cost of fencing is credited as improvements. At the end of this 
period, and provided the conditions have been complied with, a crown 
grant may be acquired costing £ i.ios.od. 

Conditional purchase with residence (section 55). — This section of the 
Act deals with cultivable lands onty. Areas of from 100 to 1000 acres of 
such lands, which may include a free homestead block, are granted un- 
der conditional purchase (C. P.) at prices rangingfrotn 10$. per acre upwards, 
payable in half-yearly instalments. If the purchase money be 105. per acre, 
the price is payable at the rate of 6 d. per annum during 20 years, and if 15s. 
per acre at bd. per annum during 30 years. If the price be over 15 s. per 
acre, the sum is still repaid in 30 years, but at a higher annual rate. The 
latest amendment also provides that payments under this section may be 
deferred for live years if the land be over 12 ]<> miles from the railway. 
The scheme requires residence for six months of each of the first five years 
either by owner, w r ife, parent or child over 16. Improvements during the 
first ten years must in the aggregate equal the purchase money (but need 
not exceed £1 per acre), at the rate of one fifth of the purchase money 
every two years from date of occupation. Improvements include that 
one half of the land must be fenced within five years and the whole 
within ten years. Half the cost of exterior fencing is credited as im- 
provements. 

Conditional purchase xmthout residence (Section 56). — Under this sec- 
tion 1000 acres of cultivable land can be selected without conditions of 
residence. It is provided that the total value of the improvements during 
ten years shall be 50 per cent, over and above the amount of purchase money* 
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but need not exceed 30s. per acre. The occupier of an adjoining farm under 
residential conditions may also select under this section, which may give 
him a total holding of 2000 acres. 

Conditional purchase by direct payment (Section 57) — Under this section 
a similar area of land, at a similar price to that of the two preceding 
sections may be acquired by direct payments during the first twelve months. 
The purchaser must within three years ring-fence the whole of his land, 
and within seven years expend in prescribed improvements, in addition to 
the exterior fencing, an amount equal to 10s. per acre. In practice this 
section of the Act is little availed of. 

Area oj wheat farms. — The minimum area of land taken up in the wheat- 
growing districts in usually 1000 acres. The calculation is that one man 
and team can work from 250 to 390 acres of crop in one year. With one 
team the wheat can then be worked in rotation with fallow and sheep — 
a system which only takes one crop from the same land every two or three 
years. The year of fallow in districts below the 15 degree rainfall level is most 
desirable in order to store up soil moisture ; fallowing, moreover, permits the 
work of ploughing and preparing the land for the next crop to be performed 
while the present crop is growing. It also, and particularly with a three 
years' rotation carrying sheep, enables the stubble or straw left standing 
by the harvester to be ploughed in and thus maintain the supply of humus ; 
otherwise straw would be burnt off. Targe farms in the wheat belt are on 
these grounds encouraged as a matter of policy. While 2000 acres of cul- 
tivable land is the maximum allowed to one holder, under section 55 along 
with 56, the holder’s wife (or husband) may still acquire an additional xooo 
acres under non-residence conditions. The larger area is often useful in 
the case of a family working several teams. 

Farms in the south west. - In the heavier rainfall districts of the south 
west the conditions are too wet for wheat farming, and less extensive systems 
of cultivation with less definite objects prevail. The farms there are typi- 
cally smaller, and often no larger than the free homestead block. In some 
of the districts 320 acres is the maximum area allowed. The best fruit grow- 
ing lands are in those districts and much attention is given to the develop- 
ment of the industry, the quality of apples and pears in particular being of 
the first class. Much attention has also been given to the development of 
mixed farming and dairying, but the matter is one of some difficulty. For 
this result the dry months of summer and the initial cost of clearing the land 
for the plough are chief!} 7 responsible. 

Costs of clearing . — On the large farms of the wheat belt the natural 
timber and scrub is lighter, and the cost of clearing bush lands there for the 
plough usually ranges from 15s. to 25s. per acre. The cost is credited 
to improvements. In the wetter mixed farming districts of the south 
west the clearing is much heavier and may cost from £5 to £23 per acre. 
It is so heavy that — except for orchard purposes — it will often render the 
undertaking unprofitable to the pioneer. Moreover, the land commonly also 
requires drainage. 

Conditional purchase of land for orchards , vineyards or gardens (Section 
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6o). — Small blocks of 5 to 50 acres can be acquired at from 20 s. pet acre 
payable by instalments within three years. The sale is made under certain 
conditions of fencing and partial planting of the area within four years* 

Conditional purchase of grazing lands (Section 68). - This section deals 
with non-cultivable lands suitable for grazing. Areas of 300 to 5000 acres of 
such lands may be acquired under the Act at prices ranging from 3s. gd. 
up to 10s. per acre payable in 40 half-yearly instalments, and subject to 
certain conditions of residence during the first five years by the selector, his 
agent or servant. Improvement valued at one fifth of the purchase money 
must be made every two years of the first ten years. Half the cost of fencing 
is credited as improvements If the land carries poison plants the price 
may now be reduced to 2 s, ()d. this provision being also retrospective for 
lands selected after 1905. 

Maximum areas In estimating the area held by a selector 2500 acres 
of grazing land is reckoned equal to 1000 acres of cultivable lands, and there- 
fore a person holding 1000 acres of the latter may select a further 2500 acres 
of grazing land, or if he hold 2000 acres of cultivable land under residence 
and under non-residence conditions his wife may select 25000 acres of 
grazing land. 

Crown grants. - Selectors under the deferred payment schemes (Sec- 
tions 55, 56 and 68) may at any time after five years acquire the crown grant 
of the lands provided the required conditions have been fulfilled and the 
full purchase money paid. Selectors under the direct payment scheme and 
selectors of orchard land (Sections 5 7 and 60) may obtain the crown grant 
at any time after the conditions have been fulfilled. 

Transfers. — In the case of farms taken under residence conditions, 
no transfer of a homestead farm or conditional purchase lease is allowed 
(except in special cases) until the expiry of two years from the commence- 
ment of the occupation certificate, and unless the full amount to be spent 
on improvements during the first five years has already been disbursed. In 
the case of farms acquired under non-residence conditions no transfer is 
allowed until the expiry of five years, and unless the full amount required 
to be expended during the ten years period has been accounted for. 

Pastoral leases (Sections 93 to 98). Apart from conditional purchase 
of land, large areas of grazing land may be leased under the Acts at an annual 
rental. The rent is almost nominal and in different divisions of the State 
rangesfrom }s up to £r per rooo acres The minimum area is usually 20,000 
acres, and sometimes 50,000 acres, as in the Kimberley division, accord- 
ing to location The Act generally prescribes that pastoral leases shall be 
stocked at the rate of ten sheep or one head of large stock for every 1000 acres 
within two years from their commencement, failing which they are liable to 
forfeiture. Befoie any land in a pastoral lease is made available for selec- 
tion) under conditional purchase it must (except in the south west divi- 
sion be resumed, and 12 months' notice be given to the lessee who is also 
entitled to compensation for any prescribed improvements on the land so 
resumed. All pastoral leases granted under the Act expire in December 1928, 
Closer settlement. Apart from the settlement of crown lauds the gov- 
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eminent may also repurchase alienated lands for the purpose of cutting 
them up into blocks of suitable size and throwing them open for settlement 
on certain terms and conditions. In Western Australia, lands wanted for 
closer settlement can only be acquired voluntarily. Under the Agricultural 
Lands Purchase Act (1909), which repealed and consolidated previous legis- 
lation, sums not exceeding £400,000 in the aggregate (since increased to 
£600,000) may be expended on the repurchase of lands near the railways 
suitable for immediate cultivation. A I v and Purchase Board has been ap- 
pointed to administer the Act. Alter reservation of part of the land for 
public purposes, the remainder is thrown open for selection - the selling price 
being then equal to 105 percent of the purchase price plus the cost of any 
improvements. Payments of principal and interest are spread over 20 years in 
half-yearly instalments of £3 17 s. yd for each £ 100 of the selling price. There 
are also improvement conditions similar to those of sections 55 and 56 
of the Band Act The maximum area selected under the scheme must not 
exceed 1000 acres ; in special cases 2000 acres. Table IV shows the transac- 
tions effected under the closer settlement scheme up to date 


Tabu: IV — < losn settlement in H [ustralia at certain dates 
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The year 1901 ends on 31 Decembei , other years on 30 June. 

Rents . - All rents and conditional purchase instalments of crown lands 
payable to the government are due half-yearly in advance on 1 January 
and I July, but are payable without fines during the next two months. With 
delayed payments thereafter id. per£i, is charged for one month, bd. for two 
months and is. for three months Thereafter in case of non-payment the 
land may be forfeited. 

Progress of land settlement. The progress of land settlement and land 
alienation is indicated in Table V (adapted from the official statement) 
which shows the state of affairs in 1901 and in each year from 1909 to 1914 
inclusive. 
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T\m l V - Lands already alienated and in f>ocess of alienation. 
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It is apparent that within the last 12 years substantial progress has 
been made - the area actually alienated from the crown having increased 
by 125 per cent , and land 111 progress of alienation under deferred payment 
or other conditions by 127 per cent The large aiea originally held under 
lease even increased by 89 per cent A small portion of the leasehold increase, 
it is true, was due to timber, mining and non- agricultural leases, but the area 
involved is relatively negligible In absolute numbers the area of land 
alienated or in process of alienation has increased by 12,063,805 acres 
in T2 Yj> years, or on the average by nearly one million acres per annum. 

Size oj holdings - In view of the rapid development of land settlement 
in recent years an interesting statement is that relating to the number and 
size of the holdings In Table VI the information is supplied in the form 
given in the Commonwealth Yearbook. 
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Table VI. — Number 0/ holdings alienated or m process 0/ alienation. 
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(r) Including all holdings of 20,001 acres and upwards 


The most rapid and important increases are in the size classes of 501 
to 1000 and 1001 to 5000 acres which have increased respectively by 
398 and 544 per cent. The sizes named are those best suited to wheat 
growing in which rapid development (Tables I and II) has taken place 
Farms from ioi to 500 acres on the contrary have increased by only 46 per 
cent. This size of farm is chiefly situated in the moie heavily timbered 
and wetter parts of the south west where the greater costs of clearing and 
other factors render the immediate prospects of success less favourable. 
These holdings aim chiefly at dairying and mixed farming and are not well 
suited to wheat. The increase in holdings of 51 to 100 acres, amounting 
to 207 per cent., is largely associated with the development (Table I) of the 
fruit industry to which the climate is admirably suited. Part of the hold- 
ings of from I to 50 acres, which have increased by 12 1 per cent , are also 
utilized for fruit growing The totals indicate an important advance m the 
establishment of freehold farms within the State. 


(To he continued). 
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THE QUESTION OF FORESTRY IN ROSNIA ANI) HERZEGOVINA. 


OXFICIA1, SO UR Cl 

VERWALrtTNGSBbRiCHrER I y \NDFSRLGii * rung 1H7M, 1906 {Rt-poti s on the Administration of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina) Sirajcvo ion 

OTHFR SOURC } S 

DlMirCH (h ) PlL FORSTIICHTN VFRHAJ TNISSF UND IUNRICHTUNGDN BOSNIKNS UN1> DRR 
HER7EGOWINA ( Conditions and Institutions of I ore dry m Bosnia and Herzegovina). 
Vienna, 191 s 

Schmid (Dr F ) Bosnikn und dii Hiuzegowtna unii r dfr Vbrwaltitng Oebterretch- 
Ungarns ( Bosnia and Herzegovina under the Administration of 4nstna Hungary ). 
I/jp/ig, 1 01 1 


§ I WOOPDANPS OUAUTY AND VARII TTFS 01 TIMID R 

In respect of tlie area of their forests Bosnia and Herzegovina occupy 
the second place among all States of Kurope , they come next to Finland 
where 56 per cent of the whole territory of the country is wooded 

According to the statistical data of 1909 the wooded area of the two 
piovmces is 2,554,771 hectares (i), that is 50 06 per cent of their entire 
territory , and of such woodlands 2,159,232 hectares are iound in Bosnia 
and 395o39 hectares 111 Herzegovina, constituting 51 52 per cent and 
43 37 P er cen * °f tlie separate areas of the respective provinces. 

The official statistics give no data as to the woodlands m each district; 
but merely mention districts of Bosnia as being more or less richly wooded. 

Of all the departments of Bosnia that of Sarajevo is most richly wood- 
ed, its woodlands covering 65 per cent of its total area The most wood- 
ed district is Chadagn where 83 per cent of the land is woodland ; in 
Trevnik, the least wooded department, such percentage is 44, and in Zupa- 
gnaz, the least wooded district, only 8 


(1) 1 hectare = 2 acres t rood 35 3% poles. 
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If we consider the provinces in respect of the quality of their timber 
we find that it is divided in Bosnia and Herzegovina into the three follow- 
ing categories ; 

l) woods ol fully grown forest trees , 2) woods of young forest trees ; 
3) woods of shrubs and bushes 

The woods of fully grown forest trees cover an area of 1,511,928 hec- 
tares — 1,409,529 in Bosnia and 102,399 in Herzegovina. 

The area occupied by young forest trees is 590,494 hectares — 477,507 
in Bosnia and 82,987 in Herzegovina. 

Finally the woods of shrubs, bushes and hedges are distributed as fol- 
lows — 272,196 hectares in Bosnia and 210,153 hectares in Herzegovina, 
giving a total area of 482,549 hectares. 

These figures show that the w'oods of fully grown forest trees are more 
numerous in Bosnia than those of young trees : the former occupying 65.27 
per cent., the latter 22.12 per cent., and the woods of shrubs and bushes only 
I2.6l per cent, of the whole wooded territory. 

In Herzegovina on the other hand woods of the last named category 
predominate, extending over a teiritoiy estimated as 53.14 per cent, of 
the whole woodland, while the woods of foiest trees, young and fully grown, 
cover respectively 20.98 per cent, and 25.88 pel cent, of the whole woodland. 

We proceed to a consideration of species. The statistics give no facts be- 
yond those which concern the woods belonging to the State. But since 
75.64 per cent., or according to Dimitich 78.40 per cent , of all the woodland 
belongs to the State it follows that these statistics are of the greatest im- 
portance. 

In the State forests, which occupy 1,932,602 hectares, the distribution 
according to species is as follows . 

a) Fully grown forest tiees 1,357,915 hectares divided as follows ' 
conifer pines 565,092 hectares, namely 356,762 in Bosnia and 8,333 in Her- 
zegovina; beech woods 542,372 hectaies, namely 464,849 in Bosnia and 77,523 
in Herzegovina ; oak woods 100,054 hectares, namely 98,484 in Bosnia and 
2,170 in Herzegovina , woods of mixed tiees 340,797 hectares, namely 340,712 
in Bosnia and 9,085 in Herzegovina 

b) Young forest trees, 346,801 hectares - 150,966 hectares of oak 

Woods, namely 108,(137 in Bosnia and 22,329 in Herzegovina ; woods of 
various trees 215,895 hectares, namely 177,550m Bosnia and 38,545 in Her- 
zegovina. 

From these facts the following deductions may be made • 

a) of all species of trees that found most commonly is beech which 
in Bosnia covers 29 per cent, and in Herzegovina 30 per cent, of the whole 
wooded area ; 

b) the next species in order of importance is in Bosnia the conifer 
pine — 21 per cent, of the woodland, and the oak - 12 per cent.; in Herze- 
govina the oak — 9 per cent, and the conifer pine — 3 per cent. 

In Bosnia woods of various trees occupy 30 per cent, of the whole wood- 
ed territory and in Herzegovina 18 per cent. In Bosnia they comprise 
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beeches and conifer pines or beeches and oaks, in Herzegovina only beeches 
and oaks. 

In Bosnia woods of shrubs and bushes are not much found and occupy 
hardly 8 per cent, of the woodland; but in Herzegovina, where they are nu- 
merous, they cover 40 per cent, thereof. 

The Administration of Forests proceeded to examine in the gross the 
quantity and quality of the timber in the State woods of forest trees, and 
although this investigation has only a relative value the resultant statistical 
data are very interesting. We think it well therefore to reproduce here the 
statement that the gross quantity of timber in these woods has been estimated 
at some 300 million cubic metres (1), namely 120 million of conifer pinewood 
and 180 million of the wood of trees bearing foliage. Of these 300 million 
cubic metres 50 per cent, is fit for use, the other half being defective wood. 


§ 2. The ownership of the woodland. 

Under the Turkish dominion the tenure of the woodland had the same 
character as that of landed property in general. According to the laws 
then in force — especially that of 1857 — the rights in land of this char- 
acter were as follows : 

1) Woodlands in private ownership, subdivided into 

a) “Mulk” — woodland belonging to private individuals or private 
societies ; 

b) “ Vakouf ” — woodland belonging to mosques or religious found- 
ations ; 

2) Woodlands m State ownership which had four different forms : 

a) “ Mirija ” State woods of which the usufruct had been given to pri- 
vate individuals, private societies, mosques or religious foundations, etc,; 

b) “ Baltalic ” State woodland of which the usufruct had been given 
to the communes ; 

c) “ Mubah ” State woodland intended for public use ; 

d) Domanial woods directly employed by the State. 

This legal division did not however always correspond to the actual 
state of affairs, and such correspondence became less and less with the 
passage of time. In point of fact “ Mirija ” lands became “ Mulk ”, the 
usufructory taking advantage of the vicissitudes of the Turkish govern- 
ment to obtain possession of them, even illegally. “ Baltalic ” and “ Mubah ” 
woodland was subsequently deforested by private individuals and trans- 
formed into their personal property, without any consent on the part 
of the State, the true owner. 

In 1869 the Turkish government attempted to regulate jurisdictdty 
relations and the employment of the woods of Bosnia and Herzegovina, and 
was guided by the principles on which all forest law in Western Europe is 


(1) 1 cubic metre “ 1.308 cubic yards. 
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based. A law was promulgated in virtue of which the government would 
have regained the power directly to cultivate and administer all the wood- 
land belonging to the vState. But an obstacle to the execution of this law 
was found in the people, according to whose conception of landed property 
the State’s ins nudum should be completed by the fits ulendi d fruendi of 
the citizens To the people the position that the State directly cultivates 
its own domanial property, to the exclusion of the usufruct of the citizens, 
is absolutely inconceivable. The law was promulgated but not applied. 
It remained a dead letter, and jurisdictory relations with reference to the 
ownership of woodland were unchanged 


* 

* * 

Immediately after the Austrian and Hungarian occupation the exami- 
nation of the forest question in Bosnia and Herzegovina was entrusted to 
a commission This commission, having realized how rich these two 
provinces weie in woods, presented a report in which the immediate neces- 
sity of determining jiuisdictort relations, in order that the woodland 
property might be organized and regulated, was affirmed. 

At the end of 1S7S a decree was promulgated, on the proposal of this 
commission, which contained rules tor the nomination of forest commissions 
to whom the distribution of lights of property in the woodland was en- 
trusted 

In iSjq another decree ordered the population to deliver all document- 
ary evidence as to rights of ownership and usufruct in their woodlands to 
forest commissions 

B\ a complementary decree ol 1SN1 the term of thirty days was fixed 
for such delivery. None of these deciees were however applied until 1884, 
the time at which the work oi the cadaster was finished 

On 18 March in this year the new r law' which determined the limits 
of rights of property in forests was promulgated Subsequently there 
were nominated new commissions charged to solve in even’ district the 
delicate problem which this form of property presented, and they discharged 
their duty between i88q and iqoi (1) 

Before giving the data as to rights of forest property it will be w r ell to 
indicate the criteria observed by the governement in determining them. 

The law of 1884 did not modify the fundamental conceptions of Turkish 
law with regard to landed property. Forests were divided only into two 
Categories - into those belonging to the vState and those in private ownership. 
According to Turkish law the communes enjoyed only the right of usufruct. 
This was preserved to them, suitably modified, but no direct ownership 
was granted to them 


ft) limits ot properly rights 111 forests extending ovei mote than ^ hcctaie- v\ere 
fixed according to the enactments oi the law of 1.S84 As regards rights in properties ot 
le»a extern the ordinary tule^ of the cadaster weit applied tu ‘htse 

S 
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The private owner of a forest had to prove, adducing documentary 
evidence, the legitimacy of his possession ; but the evidence was not suffi- 
cient to fix the limits between State and private property- The forest 
commissions were in fact authorized not to be guided rigorously by these 
documents but to let them have weight in accordance with such criteria 
as should seem to them in the different cases most equitable and most 
suitable. 

Most often the commissions acted on the principle of freeing the State 
forests from the private rights which encumbered them whenever these were 
based only on unsupported claims and not on convincing documentary evi- 
dence. To avoid discussion persons advancing claims of this sort were 
granted a small portion of the State’s woodland property. 

The work of determining forest property rights was brought to a suc- 
cessful conclusion in 1901. According to official data these rights were 
distributed as follows 
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Of these lands 19,577 hectares within the territory of Bosnia belong 
to mosques and religions foundations. 

The data previously given show that 75 64 per cent, of the woodland 
is State property. So high a percentage is found in no other European 
country, and its existence is due to the fact that before the Austrian and 
Hungarian occupation landed property in Bosnia and Herzgovina was 
influenced by Islamic law. 
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$ 3- The employment of the woods. 


A) Tree- felling I T niler the Tuikish dominion there was no principle 
to regulate the felling of woods. Those of them which belonged to the do- 
mains - the “ Baltalics ” and the “ Hubah ” — weie regarded by r the po- 
pulation as res nulltus, and everyone considered himself authorized to cut 
down trees in them for his personal use or for purposes of trade 

Tree felling in woods in private ownership " Mirija ” and “ Mirik ” - 
was less irregular The owner or usufructorv cut down trees when he pleased ; 
others could not do so without the owner’s leave But wood was not only r 
cut down as fuel or the material for work some woods - both private and 
domanial were felled or even burnt in order to obtain arable or pasture 
land. 

Tu the oak woods along the Save which are part of the State domain 
the go\ eminent granted to 1 foreign society the right to cut down timber in 
order to obtain staves and boards to export to France and Great Britain. 
This society had an unlimited right to carrv 011 its enterprise and was not 
the least of the factors which caused the devastation of extensive woodlands. 

Mention has ahead \ been made of the attempt of the Turkish govern- 
ment, bv means oi the law of i86q to legulate the pirisdiefor\ lelations 
which determined the employment of the woods. In connection with this 
law different decrees were subsequently promulgated regarding the prepar- 
ation of resin anil pitch (187-:), the dues to be paid for telling wood (1874 
and 1S75), the clearing by lire and otheiwise of wooded temtory (1875) , 
but the law and these' electees weie alike not applied and forest economy, 111 
consequence, derived no advantage Only the decree having teference to 
the tax on tree telling was enfoiccd, and in consequence the government 
could receive a tenth ot the value of all wood sold 

vSo it rational a system of emploung the woods would certainly have 
led to their entne destruction if the lack of loads had not piovecl an ob- 
stacle to this Only the woods near navigable sti earns of watei anil near 
towns could m fact be cut down 

After the occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina by Austria and Hun 
gary, the two provinces were provided with routes of communication which 
encouraged and facilitated the felling of woods The natural protection 
afforded to the integrity of the woods by the lack of means of communica- 
tion vanished, and woods were cut down on such a scale that the govern- 
ment was obliged to interfere and to promulgate protective laws 

In the period from 1879 to 1883 there were issued decrees against the 
burning of woods, decrees in favour of mountain pastures, and decrees to 
enable the recovery of taxes 011 tree-felling etc. , but the Iuck of a cadaster 
made all these measures ineffective. Tree-felling could not be effectively 
regulated until after 1884, the date at which Bosnia and Herzegovina had 
Completed .the work connected with their cadaster. Rules were then made 
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first for the domanial woods, and afterwards, in 1890, for the woods in pri- 
vate ownership. 

Free- felling in domanial woods Timber is felled in the domanial 
woods according to plans drawn up by the Forest Administration which 
take into account the particular conditions of different woodlands These 
plans are of three kinds: 

a) those which regard the felling of woods by the owners them- 
selves or their grantees (these plans are much detailed) ; 

b) those legarding woods in which a giant has been made allowing 
the felling of a certain limited number of trees , 

c) those regarding woods of which the felling has been allowed for 
a pnvate purpose. 

In the two latter cases the plans do not contain mans small details 

Tree felling can be undertaken in several capacities . 

1) Hv the S tatc directlv The woods in which the State undertakes 
tree felling directly are six in number and have a total area of 1,50,000 hec- 
tares. In the early period of the Austrian and Hungarian ccupation the 
action of the State tended, thanks to the- system, to encourage and advance 
the industry of the country, in that by it wood and chaicoal were sold to local 
industrial enterprises directly and at low prices But later it became 
customan to burn coal, and in consequence tiee^ were cut down to pioduce 
not wood for charcoal burning but wood as t he material for laboui , especially 
as the material for railway sleepers. 

2) The right to jell trees granted to pneate o,vners According to the sta - 
tislical data of rqi 1 fourteen wooded territories, having a total area of 451 ,756 
hectares were granted to private firms For the most part the} were forests 
of conifer pines, and trees were felled in them to produce wood as the ma- 
terial of labour. 

In the eaily peuod ot the occupation the means of communication 
wuc so few that not many business men were prepared to undergo the risks of 
enterprise oi this kind. The right to fell was therefore conveyed privately 
but since iqjo this system has been superseded by that of public auction. 

The Forest Administration diaws up the scheme and indicates the trees 
which ma> be felled The grant is for a long term from fifteen to thirty 
veais and the price to be paid , b} the grantee is calculated on the 
basis of the number of cubic metres of timber he may obtain, allowing 
from five to nine downs (1) for a cubic metre. The figures either do not 
vary thioughout the period of the contract, or are low for the first years 
and rise with the passage of time 

The State reseivesthe right to make use of the means of communication 
established by the grantee, for the purposes of the tree-felling which it 
undertakes directly Obligations to private individuals attaching to t^ie 
woods subsist unchanged 

The long term of the contracts has given rise to some criticism for 
since w T ood rises in price every year the State thus suffers loss. But all 


(1) 1 crown = about lod at pur 
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attempts to conclude contracts for short terms have failed, for enterprise 
of this kind necessitates large preliminary expenditure on the establish- 
ment of the means of communication necessary to profitable tree-felling. 

3) Grant of the right to fell a number of trees previously determined : 
Grants of this description are customary in the case of oak and beech for- 
ests, from which wood for sleepers, staves and industry is obtained. The 
price is fixed bv calculating an average for all the trees in a wood by means 
of partial experiments. The State does not guarantee the number of tiees 
thus calculated and indicated in the contract, and the grantee may not fell 
any trees not indicated by the Forest Administration. 

4) Tree- felling for trading: This is undertaken by small contractors 
who buy from the State a certain number of trees at fixed prices which vary 
from three to five crowns a cubic metre, according to their quality. In 
this case also the Forest Administration indicates which tiees are to be cut 
down. 

5) lulling toy domestic use and free felling: Wood is cut down, nomi- 
nally without payment, by the peasants foi their domestic use. whether 
as fuel or as material for the labour they undertake for their peisonal pur- 
| >oses 

The necessary permission is given by the Forest Administration, by 
whom the trees to be felled are marked. Fnder the Turkish dominion 
felling for domestic purposes involved no payment whatsoever. It is still 
nominally free but actually the peasants pay dues of 0.50 crown for a cubic 
metre of firewood, and 2 crowns for a cubic metre of wood which is the ma- 
terial of labour. 

The Felling of private woods. - From the beginning of the Austrian 
and Hungarian occupation until i8qo the right of felling private woods 
was entirely unlimited. The rich owners and the usufructories (Kmet) 
were subject in the matter to no rule but that of their own will. By the 
law of iKqo this freedom has been limited in accordance with the import- 
ance of a given wood to adjacent territories, and in accordance w r ith the 
holder's right, which may either be absolute 01 encumbered in favour of 
others. Private woods were divided into three classes. The first of these 
comprises the woods which are calld “ protective ” because they shelter 
neighbouring territories. It is the dut\ of the local Forest Administration 
to determine which they are, the holder’s right to appeal to the Central 
Administration being safeguarded. 

In woods of this class all tree-felling is forbidden saving in exceptional 
cases in which permission is given as regards trees which are chosen and 
marked by the Forest Administration. 

The second cla^s comprises woods let to the Kmet and those in 
which the right of property is limited by obligations in favour of out- 
side persons. In these woods the owner and the usufructory have the un- 
limited right to fell trees for their personal use, but they may not do so for 
purposes of trade without the consent of the Forest Administration - a 
provision which exists in the common interest since the owner would suffer 
loss if the usufructory conducted unjustified fellings, and vice versa. 
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The third class comprises the private woods not considered to be “ pro- 
tective ", in which the right of property is limited by no obligations. In 
these the right to fell trees, whether for personal or trading purposes, is 
unrestricted, saving in the ca.se when its exercise degenerates and pro- 
duces real devastation. The Forest Administration may then intervene to 
restrain it. 


* 

* * 

In scientific Review ■> there has been much discussion as to whether 
tree-felling in Bosnia and Herzegovina 1 educes the forest wealth of these 
provinces irremediably or whether the loss can be repaired by the simple 
action of natural, annual increase. Competent persons do not agree on 
the subject. According to Dimitch forest wealth does not suffer from the 
tree-felling because this is compensated for by the natural growth which 
follows on it. Hoffman, on the other hand, considers that this form of 
wealth has largely diminished in the east of Bosnia and south of Herze- 
govina and that the reforestation of these two districts is in consequence 
absolutely necessary. 

Considered apart from theoretical discussions the problem of reforest- 
ation is seen to be absoluteh urgent. Its solution is necessary not only 
in the case of the vState woods, whether these are felled by the State directly 
or by private grantees, but also in that of the Karst woods, which cover 
2g per cent, of the aiea of the district and have been almost completely 
laid waste by their irrational use as pastures. 

As regards State woods whatever be the method by which trees 
are felled in them, the problem in their case presents no great difficulties. 
The Foiest Administration in marking trees to be felled is careful to choose 
those which have well developed loots, and causes new T shoots to be 
planted in the places left vacant by felling. Therefore to ensure reforesta- 
tion it is enough merely to prevent pasturage in the woods for several years. 

The reforestation of the Karst woods is, on the other hand, both more 
difficult and more costly. In them there hardly any natural increase of 
trees and therefore it is absolutely necessary to have recourse to plantiug- 

The result s obtained during the thirty-six years of the Austrian and 
Hungarian occupation have not been satisfactory, only 48,587 hectares 
having beer, reforested. 

If therefore it be recollected that in this country the conditions are 
very favourable to natural reforestation, light, heat and nutritive elements 
in the soil being present in abundance, the deduction must be that the slight- 
ness of results is due to especial causes ; and these are precisely the insuf- 
ficient sums appropriated to reforestation and the irrational system of 
pasturage. 

The official published statistics contain no data as to the quantity of 
wood cut down annually as fuel and raw material. We can therefore give 
here only approximate figures which w^e borrow from private publications 
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and from the tables showing the export of wood and the payments made to 
the State. 

Ferdinand Schmidt gives us the data relative to tie so-called “ free ” 
tree-felling. This accounted in 1909 for 1,621,715 cubic metres of timber. 
From the statistics of international commerce we discover further that in 
1909 5,057,551 quintals of timber were exported, that is 595,290 cubic 
metres. 

These figures refer to the felling by grantees of entire woods and of 
fixed numbers of trees. 

From the tree-felling undertaken by the State directly, which furnishes 
200,000 cubic metres of timber a year, the Treasury deriv es some 800,000 
crowns. If to the former of these figures that referring to timber felled for 
trade, namely 200 000 cubic metres, be added, we find that 2, 61 7,000 cubic 
metres of timber are cut down every year. 

The State’s receipts under this head amounted in 1909 to 6,256,170 
crowns 

It should be noticed that tree-felling is not of use to the State only in 
bringing money to its cotters, but also furnishes a valuable asset to inter- 
national commerce and to many industries, while it contributes to the facil- 
itation of exchange by means of the routes of communication which con- 
tract 01 s have established for the easier transport of felled timber 

The value of the timber exported in ion was as follows 

Wood as raw material. . ... 5,774,888 ciowm 

Railwav sleepers 505,455 

Staves . . . 800,908 

Hoards . 29,466,088 


3Fd47o T 6 


This figure lepreseuts more than a fourth ol the total value of the 
exports. 

I11 1906 the journeymen workmen employed in felling woods for grant- 
ees numbered 20,651, while 3,578 of them worked in the forests cut down 
by the State directly. 

The number of labourers employed on work connected with tree- 
felling outside those who have been mentioned, is not known, but the 
figures given are enough to show that the forests provide the population 
with a considerable amount of employment. 

According to Schmidt the value of the plant installed by forest contract- 
ors in Bosnia and Herzegovina is as much as 55,023,539 crow ns, 24,338,950 
crowns being the sum sunk in means of communication which, as has been 
said, do not only serve for the easier transport of wood but are also of 
general economic use to the country. 

B) Pasturage in the forests. — Under the Turkish dominion the irra- 
tional distribution of landed property in general, as well as the insecurity of 
property and of persons, contributed to the circumstance that the popula- 
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tion devoted themselves by preference to pastoral occupations. The laws 
by which the rights of pasturage on mountain lands were regulated were 
however extraordinarily confused. 

The forests of the State and of the communes were considered by the 
peasants to be res nullius : every shepherd thought himself entirely at lib- 
erty to pasture his herds in them and to cut down branches in them for 
forage. It even happened sometimes, and not infrequently, that shepherds 
set lire to forests and uprooted trees or shrubs to increase the extent of 
the land for pasturage. To this practice is due the wasting of manv for- 
ests, especially the Karst woods. 

The law of 18O9 and the decrees promulgated in support of it brought 
about no improvement in the state of affair*. Although the Turkish gov- 
ernment was aware of the consequences which so barbarous a treatment 
of the woods, in order to transform them into pasturages, must have, it 
yet did not remedy the existing condition by appropriate laws. It should 
be added that the idea of unrestrained liberty to utilize the woods for 
pasturage was so rooted in the minds of the whole population that 
the government did not dale to open up the question by having rc 
course to especial measures or by intioducing changes which would too 
abruptly have run counter to established usage in the country Idle gov- 
ernment, therefore, did no more than regulate pasturage where the need tor 
regulation was most acute, b> simple and incomplete admimstrath e meas- 
ures which were little adapted to the radical solution of the pioblem 

These were adopted in the recently reforested Karst territory at the 
frontier of Dalmatia and Herzegovina, and in the forests of the districts 
of Zapagnaz and bivno. 

For the ten years which follow on Reforestation all pasturage of any ani- 
mal of any kind is forbidden. When these ten years are past the pasturing 
of sheep only is allowed , that of cattle and animab of the goat tribe only 
after a further live years 

In Karst, near the Dalmatian frontiei, the peasants of the adjacent 
Dalmatian villages, relying on ancient custom, enjoy the right of pastur- 
ing their herds in the woods, and this right was preserved to them even after 
the Austrian and Hungarian occupation but suffered certain limitations 
from i88() to 1888. In consequence of these every village i* obliged to declare 
how many heads of live stock of each kind it possesses. All the live stock 
of a village constitute a herd, and the Forest Administration determines from 
time to time the terms on which pasturage is allowed For animals of the 
goat tribe the right of pasturage is limited. 

By laws promulgated from r8c)5 to 1900 pasturage in the woods of the 
districts of Zapagnaz and bivno is likewise regulated. 


§ -I- Forest administration. 


The Forest Administration was formed in 1880. The whole territory 
was divided into twenty-seven districts, for each of which there was k 
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District Forest Administration. These local bodies depended on the Cen- 
tral Forest Administration which was a department of the Ministry of 
Finance. 

In 1882, after Kalaj had entered on office, the Forest Administration was 
reorganized. The Central Administration was separated from the Ministry 
of Finances and attached to the Ministry of Agriculture, as an autonomous 
department. The forest districts were given up and replaced by a system 
of division correspondent with that used for administiative and political 
purposes. In each district a Forest Administration was thus formed, which 
was independent of the corresponding political administration arid Mibiect 
only to the Central Forest Administration. 

This organization, somewhat modified, has been preserved until today. 

In i8po the Central Forest Administration was divided into two de- 
partments an administrative and a technical department. The adminis- 
trative department has charge of matters regarding rights of property, 
the choice of employees, fines for infringement of rules, etc ; the technical 
department is responsible for the employment of the woods, reforestation, 
plantations, etc. 

As regaid woods felled by the State directly, or forming the subject of 
grants, Special Forest Administrations have bet n created which are independ- 
ent oi those of the districts and subject onl\ to the Central Administra- 
tion. The formation of a Special Forest Administration terminates the 
competence of a District Administration. 

The staff of the Ministry of Finance includes an adviser on questions 
concerned with the forest policy of the country. 

The forest organization which we have described is not free from faults, 
especially as regards the division into local administi ations. The forests 
are, as has been said, distributed unevenly about the different districts, 
some of these being more richly wooded than others. It follows that some 
local administrations have the care of extensive wooded territories, diffi- 
cult to superintend ; others only that of small woods. Hence there is 
need of a more reasonable division for purposes of finest administration, 
which would take into account the natural distribution of forests in the differ- 
ent parts of the land of Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

The government has hitherto not decided to form new institution^ 
which would cause the faults of the old bureaucratic machinery of the for- 
ests to disap|>ear. The Special Administrations which have been formed, 
and of which we have already spoken, have however given sufficiently good 
results. 
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The agrarian reformation in Russia, which had its fiist leal foundation 
in the imperial ukase of 9-22 Novembe r 190O, as to the emigration of peasants 
from the rural community (Mir), has often occupied our attention in this 
Review. I11 April iqn, on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
first great land reform -the abolition of serfdom in the Russian State - - we 
published an article called “ La reforme agraire et la banque fonciere des 
paysaus ”. I11 November 1914 and January 1914 w r e treated the same sub- 
ject iu the article “ (General Outline of the New Russian Laud Reforms ", 
and finally in June and July of last year we published a very detailed 
article, "The Great Agrarian Reform of 1907-1914 and its Results'*. Thus 
the basic featuies of the agrarian reformation have been sufficiently ex- 
plained, and we have at present to concern ourselves only with its results, 
its realization in practice, its consequences for the rural population, and the 
extent to which it has in general brought about a redistribution of the land. 

A conclusive opinion on these points cannot yet be given - the pe- 
riod for which this great revolution has affected the conditions of land tenure 
is still too short - yet already a tendency may be detected in that direc- 
tion in which future progress will probably be made. 

Development has from the beginning been very rapid, as the year's re- 
port of the Commission for Land Readjustment proved. Several hundred 
thousand peasants were stated in this report to leave the fellowship of their 
village community annually, to enfranchise their strips of land from the 
property of the community and from the burden of " flurzwang”, and to 
settle a landowner^ instead of mere occupiers of the collective Mir lands, 
either singly or in groups, 011 their self-contained plots of land. After the 
agrarian commission had been at work for five years more than a million 
self-contained peasant properties in severalty had been formed, and their 
number is now almost half that of all peasant holdings. It has become 
very important to discover what is the economic condition of these peas- 
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ant properties, and what enterprise they allow. This fact induced the 
directors of Land Readjustment and Land Organization in the present Minis- 
try of Land to undertake, in the autumn of 1913, an enquiry as to the farms, 
and to publish their resultant conclusions in 1915 in two volumes, namely (1) 
An Enquiry into the Farms established in the Country , Petrograd, 1915, 
which contains only statistics ; and (2) a memorial ( edition de luxe) en- 
titled The Farms established in the Country , Petrograd, 1915, which is 
provided with excellent maps and with very well executed diagrams. 

We will notice the points in these works which most importantly char- 
acterize the results of the Russian agrarian reformation. 


§ x. The organization of enquiry. 


As the aim was to give only a rough idea of what had been accomplished 
in the country by agrarian icforni, the enquiry was not carried into all 
the provinces of Kuropean Russia in w hich properties in severalty had been 
formed, but twelve provinces were chosen, lying in the different districts of 
the State and having most interest in the land settlement. Within these pro- 
vinces all the farms held in severalty which had been founded by the Land 
Readjustment Commission on the nadiel(i) lands, on the crown lands or 
on those of the Peasants' Land Bank, and winch had been in enjoyment of 
the new conditions for at least three years before the spring of 1911, were 
examined. Farms which had been in the actual possession of the peasants 
for only twelve year-* were excluded from the scope of the enquiry. The 
following table shows which provinces were chosen and the number of 
farms held in severalty lately formed in them: 


North and 'Sorth west Region. 

Total numboi 
of 

Piovinee*- hums inspected 

1. Mologa (Government ot Jaroslav) .... 377 

2. Sitschevka ( » » Smolensk) 1,506 

3. Troki ( » *> Vilna) 3,091 

4. Ostrov ( » Pskov) 1,570 

5. Rschev ( >» » Tvjer) 758 

Central Region. 

b. Orjel (Government of Orjel) 1,461 

7. Jepifanv ( » » Tula) 1,509 

Carryover . . . 10,272 


(1) Nadi el ~ i. e the portion of land given to a peasant at the time ot hi>- en- 
franchisement. 
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Pro\ luce* 

Carried over . . . 
Southern Region. 

8. Krementsehug ((rovernment of Pultava) . . . 

9. Bogoducliov ( » » Charkov) . . . 

10. Berdjansk ( » » Taurien). . . . 

Eastern Region. 

11. Krasmoufimsk (Government of Perm) .... 

12. Nikolajevsk ( » * Samara) . . . 


Total numlier 
ot 

farms inspected 
10,272 


2,302 

3.986 

2,227 


1,322 


2,200 


Total . . . 22,399 

In the first three districts some provinces arc said to be ham pci ed 
by a scarcity of land: such are provinces 1 and 3 in the northern, 
province b in the central and provinces 8 and 9 in the southern region. 
Province 12, Nikolajevsk, in the eastern region was included in the en- 
quiry because notices very often appeared in the press which described the 
position of the farms formed in it as being very bad, and connected the 
radical politics of its population with the laud settlement. To distinguish 
the provinces further we add that hontor (1) farms prevail in provinces 
3 and 4 and olroub (1) farms in the others. 

The enquiry was conducted in every province under the direction of 
a provincial committee, constituted of the marshal of the provincial nobil- 
ity as president, the president and other members of the directing body of 
the provincial zemstvo, a member chosen by the'governor and one nomin- 
ated by the ministry. The local agricultural specialists, zemstvo leaders 
and otheis might be co-opted by the committee as advisers. Such a combin- 
ation gave the best guarantee for the committee 's complete unbiassed and 
adequate opinion. The enquiry itself - the filling up, there and then, of 
the schedules of printed questions - was at first carried out by those mem- 
bers of the band Readjustment Commission who could be momentarily 
set free from their customary work — agricultural specialists, land-surveyors 
and so forth. I11 order better to unify the work, and make more exact and 
complete the answers to the scheduled questions, district leaders and chiefs 
were chosen and subjected to the committee. 

The whole number of those employed on the enquiry in the twelve pro- 
vinces was 283. Of these 223 obtained answers for the scheduled questions, 
and there were forty- five district leaders and fifteen district chiefs. The. 
following table shows their social standing and callings : 


(1) The Russian words houtor and otroub are not easily translated. Both signify 
form-, by which the peasants hold their self-contained farms in severalty The distinction 
in that while in houtor farms the dwelling house stands among the fields, in otroub farms 
is separated from them (otroubitj ~ to separate) 
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As appears from this table more than half those who took part in this 
enquiry were public servants. The agricultural specialists, the instructors 
in the different branches of fanning, the farming superintendents and ex- 
perts form the most numerous group, 60 per cent, of the whole number. 
The agricultural specialists of the government and the zemstvos were 
present in almost equal numbers. More than bj per cent, of the whole 
number of persons taking part in the enquiry had had special training in 
agriculture. 

In general, only those were called upon who had their fixed dwelling 
in the province which was being investigated and were thus very familiar 
with local conditions. 


ij 2. Till; PROCEDURE OF IvNOUIUX 


The procedure of enquiry into the tai ms held in severalty was throughout 
unifoun. For every peasant farm a schedule of questions made on one pat- 
tern was drawn up, comprising about 150 questions. The first page of 
the schedule held foi the most part questions which could be answered in 
terms of figures, the other page such as were answerable in words. The 
shedule contained, when filled up, the following data * area of the investig- 
ated place, type of farm whethei hoiitor 01 otroub , date and descrip- 
tion of its formation, number of family and of hired labourers, distribution of 
land according to crops, yield, herds pastured on it rent, economic position, 
collective property etc Remarks were added as to epidemics which might 
have oceuried, damage done by hail and fire, and other factors which had 
importantly affected the fortunes of the farm, as to purchase and sale of land 
and succession to it, etc. The answers to all these questions, except those 
concerned with the yield of grain and fodder, w r ere given with regard to 
the time of the enquiry as well as for the last years befoie the land settle- 
ment, with a view to making a comparison possible. 

In addition to the schedule for single farms another was drawn up to 
be used foi a whole settlement (village) , and containing about ninety 
questions to the proportion of houlors and oixmbs in the village, 
holdings of which the parcels were not united, the works of the I,and 
Readjustment Commission, earlier employment of the land, the price of 
the land and the amount of rents, all in reference both to the period 
after the divided strips of holdings had been united and that in which they 
lay scattered. 

In the different provinces the enquiry occupied the following periods; 
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JProvijK t*s 

j Enquiry beg.in 
on 

Enquiry ended 
on 

Period 

of 

Encjum 111 Da\ 

I 

Osti ov 

(Gov of Psko\) 

iS September 

I Novimbti 

45 

2 . 

Sitschevku 

( * Smolensk) 


1 i > 

1° 

3 

Troki 

( \ ilna) 


lu > 

I 1 ' 

4 

Rsthe\ i 

( » Tvjei) 

2« 

20 October 

2 3 

5 

Mologa i 

' J.uoslav) 

I Oct obi l 

l Deiunba 

62 

b 

Orjd 1 

( Orjtlj 

1 > 

30 Oclobt 1 

So 

7 

Jipifaii) 

( » 'I ill. i ) 

(> 

5 November 

U 

8 

Bogochuhov ( 

Chiuko\ ) 

7 

7 Dicimbo 

t>2 

9 

Nikolajf \ ^k ( 

Sanuiot) 

IO > 

5 > 

57 

ID. 

Birdjansk { 

r.miiui) 

li 

20 NoMinbei 

5 ° 

II 

KnmuiUchUf; ( 
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( )n an average the enquiry lasted ior about a month and a half. When 
the schedules had been filled up as complete^ as possible the} were remit- 
ted to the Committee for Opportunities of Land Settlement, registered wit h 
it, and collated and elaborated duiing the year iqi_j The investigated farms 
were then classified aeeoiding to their chief distinguishing mark — whether 
they were situated on uadi cl land or on ciown and Peasants' Land Bank 
land. These separate groups were then subdivided, the houtor and otroub 
farms being distinguished from each other. The following distribution 
resulted : 

A. Farms on the Sadie! Land. 

I. H on lor farms on which the farm buildings and dwelling-house of 
earlier peasant farms were transferred to a new site. 

II. Houtor farms on which there was no transference of buildings, 
because when the parcels of land of the holding were united all the land sur- 
rounding the farmyard was included with them. This took place most 
frequently in the farms where latidownersliip is economicall} lowest, and 
where therefore the cost of transferring buildings and making a far my aid 
was too much for the owners. 

III. Otroub farms. 

B. Farms on Crown and Peasants Land Bank Lands 

I. Houtor farms where the steading has been established on a 
hew site. 

IL Otroub farms, where the steading has been transferred, and estab- 
lished in a hamlet. The difference between these two groups is slight, be- 
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cause the hamlets referred to consist of a very small number of buildings, 
and therefore in the second as in the first group the parcels of land belong- 
ing to a farm are in the direct neighbourhood of its steading 

III Otronb farms where there has been no new settlement. 

The groups were then furthei subdivided, according to whethei all 
the land of a farm had been united, or certain parcels of land, as yet ttiF 
dealt with, remained attached to the farms 

Five groups were made according to the Mze of the estates 


(i' 

(2) 

(3) 

( 4 ) 

(5) 


Farms of up to 5 den a tines 
from 5 
10 

” ” 15 

” ” more than 


( 1 ) land 

” to 10 deciatiues 

„ .. J5 » 

’ ’’ 25 

25 


As some iarms had been so changed after the agraiian reformation that 
they could hardly be included in this classification the\ weie separately 
investigated. They were. (1) farms which after the land settlement were 
divided by inheritance , (2I farms entirely sold after the land settlement ; 
and finally (5) farms having owners who did not live on them or farm them 
as their principal business. 

befoie stated tilt elaborated material was published in two volumes 
b> the Ministry of Agriculture in 1 <) 1 5 


S 3 Char vctkris ncs of 'jhe investigated prov incus, especially from 

THK POINT or VIEW OP THE ACTIVITIES OI THE AGRARIAN ORGAV1Z- 
VTiON 


North and North West Region. 

1 The province of Malaga in the government of Jaroslav has an area 
of 43,2,51!) deeiatines, and a soil generally ot sandy loam which grows more 
fruitful as it verges towards the south The population is about 150,000, of 
whom more than go per cent are villagers. The peasants own 254,000 deeia 
tines of land, or 58 6 per cent, of the area of the whole province : of this land 
160,000 deeiatines are nadiel land. The average holding of a peasant is 
o* 5.6 deeiatines The conditions of ownership and the utilization of the 
soil are unfavourable to development : parcels of land in one ownership are 
scattered within one village, and theie is nadiel land owned in common 
by several villages Holdings are moreover much divided into scattered 
strips. Climatic conditions are also undesirable. All this makes agricul- 
ture difficult and drives the population to seek opportunities in neighbour- 
ing districts 

The Land Readjustment Commission began work in this province in 
May iqoK, at first separating the single villages in order to undertake the 
combining of the lands of the lespective holdings in each village, and to 

(1) 1 rkcjatiiic - j acte*> 2 roxls , 1 poles 
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form houtor and otroub farms. Up to i January 1911 only 377 holdings in 
severalty, having a total area of 3,82 2 deciatines, were thus called into being : 
320 of them (2,748 deciatines) were on nadiel land and fifty -"even (19074 
deciatines) on lands of the Peasants' band Bank After however the amount 
of scattered parcels of land in single villages had diminished the formation 
of holdings in severalty became much more rapid and their number attained 
on 1 January 1915 to 1,279, having an area of 9,707 deciatines (b.i .per 
cent.), the average area of a farm being 7 5 deciatines 

1 . The province of Sifochevka in the go\ernmcnt of Smolensk embraces 
an area of 253,273 deciatines, of which 8 per cent, is wooded. The soil is 
not fertile. The population is more than 135,000, of whom 94 per cent, are 
a rural population. Farming is here the principal industry. Nadiel land 
forms hi 1 per cent of the whole area, the average faim is of 7.6 decia- 
tines. 

Many properties are formed of scatteied pieces of land - - the bolding 
of a peasant being often divided into a hundred parcels, manv of which 
are at a distance of as much as ten versts (t) from his steading. 

The land organization authoiities began in October 190O to set up here 
a Commission for Band Readjustment, whose work was much protracted and 
almost entiielv confined to making the lands of one holding contiguous and 
the formation of hontot and otro ib farms in single villages I hiring the 
course of their emjiun 1 (>01 holding's 111 severalty were established with a 
total aiea of 13 ^80 deciatines, and from these 1,506 farms had been formed 
up to the year 1911 and ninety five arose as a result of subdivision 

O11 1 January ups the numhei of newh formed peasants' farms was 
3,705, that is 18 1 per < ent oi all the peasants' farms in this province, and 
their total area was 51 279 deciatints (20 2 per cent ) The average area of 
a single farm v\ as 8 4 deciatines 

3. The province ot 7 roki 111 the government of Yilna has an area of 
485,355 deciatines The ‘-oil is on the whole not fertile The population 
numbers 250,000, almost entirely villagers Their chief industry is farming. 
The nadiel \an<l has an extent of 215,264 deciatines (43.9 per cent.), of which 
the greater part lielonged in the time of serfdom to State peasants. The 
average peasant holding measmes fit teen deciatines. Peasant cultivation 
was here exclusively on the holding in severalty system, and houtor and 
otroub farms were iound ready to hand by the land organizers. 

The Land Readjustment Commission was established here in September 
1906; and up to 1 Januan 1911, 5,091 farms held in severalty, with a 
total area of 32,3x9 deciatines, w r ere formed on the nadiel laud. On 1 Jan- 
uary X915 the number of newly formed farms had reached 5,985 (42.x per 
Cent) and they had a total area of 61,501 deciatines (28.7 percent ). The 
average extent of a peasant farm made by the commission is 10.2 deciatines. 

4. The province of Ostrov in the government of Pskov has an area of 
453,660 deciatines. The soil is almost throughout heavy or rather heavy 
sandy Iqam. The population is 200,000, of whom 96 per cent are 


»p) % verst * 1 166.3,12 yards 
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villagers. Agriculture is the principal industry. The nadiel land of the 
peasants measures 226,268 deciatines (51.9 per cent.). They own also 

75.000 deciatines of additional bought land, making a total of 70 per cent, 
of the whole area. 

Until the time of the agrarian reformation the land was exclusively 
held collectively (obstschina) and the average peasant tilled 8.3 deciatines. 

The Land Readjustment Commission was established here in September 
1906. Up to 1 January 191 1, 1,570 peasants’ holdings in severalty were 
formed, which by the effect of inheritance during the time of the enquiry 
came to number 1 62. Of these 1,100, having an area of 9,798 deciatines, 
are on nadiel land , and 524, measuring 8,850 deciatines, on the lands of 
the Peasants' Land Bank. Since then the number of self-contained peasants’ 
farms has largely increased. On 1 January 1915 the total area of the nadiel 
lands surveyed was 35,931 deciatines, and of them 32,206 deciatines (14.3 
per cent.) were included in 3,851 houtor and otroub farms 14.2 per cent, 
of all the peasants' farms. The average extent of a newly formed farm 
in severalty was 8.4 deciatines. 

5. The province of Richer in the government of Tvjer has an area of 
350,894 deciatines. The soil is predominantly sandy loam The population 
is about 200,000, including 177,000 (88 per cent.) villagers. Agriculture is 
the principal industry. The nadiel land extends over 188,578 deciatines 
(52.9 per cent.). The peasants have bought in addition some 70,000 de- 
ciatines. The average area of a farm is 7.5 deciatines. Up to the time of 
the Land Readjustment the nadiel land was exclusively held collectively, 
and in most villages there were from twent\ to forty separate strips of 
land in each farm. 

The Land Readjustment Commission was established here in May 
1909 and in accordance with the wishes of the people began at once to separ- 
ate the scattered parcels of land in single villages and unite them together. 
Up to 1 January 1911, 77 6 farms in severalty were formed (18 of them arose 
through division by inheritance), having a total area of 6,411 deciatines. 
Later there was further development, and the number of newly created 
houtor and otroub farms reached, on 1 January 1915, 3,429 (13.8 per cent.), 
and had a total area of 35,308 deciatines (18.5 per cent.). The average area 
of a newly formed peasant farm held in severalty was ro deciatines. 

T he ( ' entral Region . 

6. The province of Orjcl in the government so-called has an area of 
268,328 deciatines. The soil in the north is sand and sandy loam, in the south 
black earth. It is not well watered. The population is 277,000 ; including 

1 82.000 (05.7 per cent.) villagers. The factories of the province and the various 
accessory branches of industry take about half the population off the land. 
The area of the nadiel lands was 158,322 deciatines, of which 88,382 decia- 
tines (55.8 per cent.) belonged to the former serfs of private landowners, 66,026 
deciatines (39.2 per cent.) to the former State peasants, and 7,914 deciatines* 
(5 per cent.) to the peasants who belonged to the administration of appan- 
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ages. The peasants have bought other 24,000 deciatines of land. Common 
ownership of the soil is here almost universal, and generally the nadiel 
common lands of several villages lie together, being called many -village 
commons”, or “one-place settlements 

The Land Readjustment Commission was established here in Septem- 
ber 1906 and began its work b> separating the common lands of single vill- 
ages and the formation of self-contained peasant farms in such villages. 
On I January 1911, 1,461 farms held in severalty had been constituted and 
thirteen have arisen by inheritance. Of these newly formed farms 1,198, with 
a total area of 8,140 deciatines, were on nadiel land, and 27b, having an area 
of 3,424 deciatines, on lands obtained from the Peasants’ Land Rank. On 
I January 1915, 32,867 deciatines of land were surveyed by the Laud 
Readjustment Commission which belonged to 5,112 owners of farm stead- 
ings. On this territory 1 ,03,4 ho lit or and otroub farms (7.2 per cent.) were 
formed, having a total area of 12,813 deciatines (8.1 per cent ). The 
average extent of a farm held in severalty was 0.6 deciatines. 

7. The province ol Jcpitanv in the government of Tula lias an area of 
209.85b deciatines. The inhabitants number 143,000, including a rural pop- 
ulation of 137,000 The principal industry is farming, farm products be- 
ing worked up in the factories of the province. The peasants' land extends 
over 115,400 deciatines (49.2 pel cent.), of which 103,330 deciatines are nadiel 
laud. The average area of a farm is 4.(1 deiatines. Almost all laud is here 
held in common [ohstsclnna) and the parcels of land are much scattered. 

The Land Readjustment Commission established itself here in May 1907. 
Up to January 101 1, 1,509 farms held in severalty were constituted, having 
a total area of 16,724 deciatines and lying entirely on land obtained from 
the Peasants’ Land Rank. In course of time the commission extended 
its operations to nadiel land. Up to 1 January 1915, 4,232 hoidor and 
otroub farms were formed, making 18 8 per cent, of all the peasants’ farms 
in the province and having a total area of 14,687 deciatines (14 2 per cent.). 
The average extent of a newly formed farm is 5.5 deciatines. 

The Southern Region. 

8. The province of Krementschug in the government of Pultava has an 
area of 305,680 deciatines, of which about 200,000 deciatines (65 per cent.) 
are held by peasants. The former peasants of the State hold the chief part of 
the nadiel land, 78 pet cent. The average extent of land tilled by a holder 
is 3.8 deciatines. The inhabitants rnunbei 325,000 of whom three quarters 
are a rural population. More than 73 per cent, of the people are engaged on 
farming* The isolated farm steading system is almost universal, obtaining 
in 82 per cent, of all the peasant farms ; and the scattered parcels of single 
holdings are here, as elsewhere in the government of Pultava, much 
entangled . 

The Land Readjustment Commission was established heie in July 1907. 
Numerous demands for settlement of land met it at once. Yet the separ- 
ation of single villages from a union of communities was attended in many 
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cases with difficulties of a legal character, until the issue of the law of 
29 May 1911 which in many ways extended and completed earlier land 
settlement laws. Nevertheless the commission succeeded in bringing 2,392 
farms held in severalty into being before the beginning of 1911: of these 
1,739 were on nadiel land and 563 on land of the Peasants’ band 'Batik, 
After the issue of the law of 29 May 1911 the number of the newly formed 
farms was much augmented . in 1915 there were 8,316 houtor and oivvid* 
farms on nadiel land only, having a total area of 26,987 decia tines (17.6 per 
cent ), The average area of a single farm was 3.2 deciatines. 

9. The province of Bogoduchovin the government of Oh arkov has amarea 
of 269,876 deciatines, of which 73 950 deciatines (two thirds) are nadiel blind. 
The soil is black earth. The chief industiy oi the population of 202,000 is 
farming, which employs 80 per cent of them. In the sugar retinery and various 
trades there is much possibility of employment Until the agrarian reform- 
ation the land in more than 70 per cent, of all the villages in the province 
w as held in common {obstclnna) and remarkable foi the degree to which 
the holdings were split up and the paiceh of them scattered. Immediately 
after the establishment of the band Readjustment Commission in Septem- 
ber 1906 they met with so many demands on the pa it of the peasants for 
the union of the scattered fractions of their holdings, that they could hardly 
attend to all of them On 1 Jamiarv 1911 there were already in existence 
3,986 farms held in seveialty, of which 3,818 were on nadiel land, 156 on land 
acquired fiom the Peasants' Land Bank and eleven on crown land. At the 
time of the enquiry of 1913, 1 19 more holdings had arisen through subdivision 
by inheritance On x January 1915 the work oi the Readjustment Commis- 
sion had ended, having brought into being 17,247 farms having an area of 
76,155 deciatines ; and of these 13,647 fauns (41 6 per cent of all peasant 
holdings), having an area of 62 983 deciatines (36 2 per cent.), were houtor 
and oiroub The average area of ft single farm was 4 6 deciatines. 

10 The province of Berdjam>k in the government of Taurien has an 
area of 81 1,281 deciatines. The soil is black earth and conditions are on the 
whole fa\ curable to agriculture. The population is about 453,000, includ- 
ing a rural population of 385,000 (about 88 per cent ). Fanning is the chief 
industry. The factories employ 10 per cent of the inhabitants. The nadiel 
land extends over 735,000 deciatines (88 per cent ) The area of the bought 
land, whether acquiied from common or collective holdings or individual 
peasants, is 25,000 deciatines. An average farm has an area of some 
16.5 deciatines. Most of the land is held in common. 

The baud Readjustment Commission began their work here in February 
1907. On 1 Januaiv 1911 the district already included 2,234 farms held 
in severalty having an area of 31,944 deciatines, and of these 2*062 farms, 
extending over 28,428 deciatines, were on nadiel land, and 172, with an 
area of 3,516 deciatines on crown land On 1 January 1915, 106,230 de* 
ciatines were held under the agrarian organization, and of these 104,66^ 
deciatines (14 6 per cent, of the nadiel land) formed 9,717 (224 per cent*) 
houtot and otronb farms. The average area of a single farm was 19*7 4 ^ 
ciatines. 
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The Eastern Region . 

1 1 . The province of Krasnoufimsk in the government of Perm has an area 
of 2,341,567 deciatines. Its eastern part is on the wooded and hilly projec- 
tions of the Ural Mountains. The population (Russians, Bashkirs, Ta- 
tars, etc.) is 370,000. The chief industries are fanning and mountain work, 
the latter absorbing 28 per cent, of the inhabitants. Peasants' farms number 

52.000 and extend over some 910,000 deciatines of nadiel land (39 per cent.). 
The land is held in common and holdings are much divided into strips held 
in one or in different villages : from one to two hundred strips are scattered 
over from fifty to sixty villages. 

The Uand Readjustment Commission began its work here in 1907, 
first separating the villages from the unions of communities, and then mak- 
ing the lands of holdings contiguous and creating holdings, especially otroub 
farms, in the different villages. Up to 1 January iqii, 1,322 farms, having 
an area of 26,629 deciatines, had been formed. 

The enquiry of 1913 concerned itself also with thirty farms which arose 
through subdivision by inheritance. The Band Readjustment Commission 
further extended its activities, and on 1 January 1915, 70,089 deciatines 
had been surveyed which belonged to 4,082 owners. Of this land 50,388 
deciatines (5.5 per cent, of the the whole area of the province) were devoted 
to 2, 640 farms held in severalty (5 percent.), having an average area of 

19.1 deciatines. 

12. The province of N ikolajevsk in the government of Samara has an 
area of 2,642,549 deciatines. In its northern district the soil is the black 
earth of the steppes, on the whole a poor soil. The climate is dry and 
droughts are frequent. The population is 650,000 ; and - the province 
being very extensive the density 7 of population only 22.4 to a quarter verst. 
The villagers are entirely occupied with fanning. In the eastern quarter 
Bashkirs are to be met with as well as Russians. The nadiel land covers 
1,431,131 deciatines (54. r per cent.), 868,479 deciatines (32.8 per cent.) 
are in private ownership; and 324,894 deciatines (13 per tent.) belong to 
the crown, the churches and various foundations. The average area of 
a farm is 21.8 deciatines. 

Besides the divided state of the holdings and the long distances between 
the strips of a holding and a peasant's steading, the frequent bad harvests 
in this district which are a result of the great dryness, especially 7 prevalent 
in latter years, determined the work of the Band Readjustment Commis- 
sion. In October 1906 the commission was established here. Up to 1 Jan- 
uary 19x1, 2,220 farms, having an area of 80,413 deciatines, were formed : 
of these farms 1,346, extending over 55,279 deciatines, were on nadiel land ; 
809, with an area of 23,663 deciatines, on land of the Peasants’ band Bank ; 
and forty-five, with an area of 1,471 deciatines, on crown land. At the 
time of the enquiry other twenty-seven farms had arisen as the result of 
inheritance. The commission lias made great further progress here, 
especially latterly: on 1 January 1915, 14,020 hontoi and otroub farms 
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(21.3 per cent.) liad been formed, having an area of 318,719 deciatmes of 
ttadiel land. The average extent of a farm was 22.7 dciatines. 


§ 4 . Classification of the investigated farms according 

TO THE NATURE OF THEIR ORIGIN 

The investigated farms, 22,31)9 in number, iormed — according to the 
nature of their origin or rather the form ot their original tenure three 
groups . 

I farms on nadiel land. 

II farms on lands of the Peasants’ Land Bank 

III. farms on lands of the crown 

The following table shows the total size of each of these groups and its 
size in each of the twelve provinces * 



Classification of Neuly Formed Farm bin Severally auoniinz t< the S atm e ot tin xr Origin ui the Gross and i n each Ptm nice. 


THE REST LIS 01 i TIL NO W ALKARI VN R1 EOKM 


I2() 



Number of farm-, 2,2-" 1,5°*' 1,122 2, 02 3 2,200 I,a6i 1 ->“0 75 ^ i>° 9 i 22,399 

Total area in de 

cntinc* ^ 1,944 1 20,220* 10,7235 26,6209 1 1,7 42 o 3,822 2 80,4131 it, ->73 } 18,646 o 6, "70 5 134855 32,318.5279,9090 
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From this table it appears that 17,557 self-contained peasants' farms 
were formed on the nadicl land by the Land Readjustment Commission, 
4,603 on lands bought from the Peasants' Land Bank and 229 on crown 
land. The 429 farms which have arisen owing to subdivision by inheritance 
are not included. 

On the nadicl land houtor and otroub farms were found in all the inves- 
tigated provinces except the single province of Jepifany (government of 
Tula) ; they were on the bank lands in eight provinces and on crown lands 
in three. 

Of the 14,567 farms on nadicl land answers to all the scheduled questions 
were received from 14,813. The farms having owners living aw r ay from 
them — 1,777 * n number, those which were sold after the land settlement 
- 1,284 in number, and 323 farms which were subdivided by inheritance, 
were classified in a separate gioup of 752 properties, when the enquiry 
was elaborated. 

The group of the farms on crown lands, which is small in number and 
diffeis little in character from that of those on lands of the Peasants' Land 
Bank, was united to the* latter to form with it one group of 4,832 farms. 

If tlieiefore we except the farms subdivided by inheritance, and those 
as to which only incomplete data ha\ebeen collected — whether because the 
owner does not live on his property or has sold his steading or fen other 
reason --- we have the following distribution of the farms investigated: 


On nadicl land 

On ciown and bank lands . . . 

O11 all lands 


Niiinbtn ol Farms 


Hontoi 

Otioub 

Total 

4,825 

')• 35 # 

H 

-p 

GO 

C- 

1 517 

3.313 

4.832 

6,342 

12,673 

19,015 


Thus the houtoYb form one third of the whole number of farms investi- 
gated, which fact, as the report adds, shows a great increase in the former 
proportion of houtor to otroub farms. 

Of the 17,567 farms on nadiel land investigated, 14 757 (84 per cent.) 
arose by the disentanglement and separation of the property of whole 
villages, 2,810 (16 per cent.) by the elimination of single owners from 
villages. 

In the new conditions of the reorganization of the land the farms up 
to 1911 were as follows : 
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